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Avbica:  G.  B.  a.  Gerdener,  Studies  in  the  Evangeir 
isation  of  South  Africa^  London,  1911. 
A.  R.  Tucker,  Eighteen  Years  in  Uganda  and 
East  Africa,  New  York,  1911. 

Albebtub  Magnus:  Albertus  Magnus,  Being  the  ap- 
proved, verified,  sympathetic  and  natural  Egyp- 
tian Secrets,  white  and  Hack  Art  for  Man  and 
Beast,  by  that  celebrated  occult  Student,  new 
and  re^^sed  ed.,  ed.  L.  W.  de  Laiu'ence, 
Chicago,  1910. 

Antichrist:  H.  Preuss,  Die  Vorstellungen  vom 
Antichrist  im  spdtem  Mittdalter,  bei  Luther 
und  in  der  konfessioneUen  Polemik,  Leipsic, 
1906. 

Apoloobtigb:  W.  H.  Garslaw,  The  Early  Christian 

Apologists,  London,  1911. 
W.  Clert,  Prolegomena  der  Cfeschichtsphilosophie, 

Studie  zur  Grundlage  der  Apologdik,  Leipsic, 

1911. 
A.  £.  Gamie,  Christian  lAfe  and  Bdief.    A  D^ 

seription  and  JMence  of  the  Gospel,  London, 

1911. 
D.  Macfadyen,  Truth  in  Religion,    Studies  in 

the  Nature  of  Christian  Certainty,  London, 

1911. 
C.  H.  Robinson,  Studies  in  the  Character  of 

Christ:  an  Argument  for  the  Truth  of  Chris- 
tianity, New  York,  1911. 

Abcheologt,  Biblical:  See  below,  Jebeioas,  A. 

ARcmTECTURE:  G.  H.  West,  Gothic  Architecture  in 
England  and  France,  London,  1911. 

Athanasl^n  Creed:  R.  O.  P.  Taylor,  The  Athana- 
sian  Creed  in  the  Twentieih  Century,  Edin- 
burgh and  New  York,  1911. 

Atonement:  S.  H.  Langdon,  in  Expository  Times, 
April,  1911,  pp.  320-325,  and  C.  F.  Bumey 
in  the  same,  pp.  325-327  (important). 

Augustine:  H.  Schols,  Glaube  und  Unglaube  in  der 
Weltgeschichte.  Ein  Kommentar  su  Augus- 
tins  De  civUate  Dei,  Leipsic,  1911. 

Babylonia:  A.  Poebel,  Die  sumerischen  Person- 
namen  zwr  Zeit  der  Dynastie  von  Larsam  und 
der  ersten  Dynastie  von  BabyUmien,  Breslau, 
1910.  ^ 


Babylonia:  C.  Frank,  Studien  zur  babylonischen 
Religion,  vol.  i.,  Strasburg,  1911. 

J.  Krauss,  Dis  Gdttemamen  in  den  babyloni- 
schen Siegelcylinderlegenden,  Leipsic,  1911. 

S.  Langdon,  A  Sumerian  Grammar  and  Chres- 
tomathy,  with  a  Vocabulary  of  the  Princival 
Roots  in  Sumerian  and  a  List  of  the  most  tm- 

ent  Syllabic  and  Vowd  Transcriptions, 
York,  1911. 

Bamberg:  J.  Looshom,  Dis  Geschichte  des  Bisthums 
Bamberg,  Nach  den  QueUen  bearbeitet,  vol. 
viii..  Das  Bisthum  Bamberg  von  1729-1808, 
fasc.  2,  Von  1747-1808,  Bamberg,  1910. 

Baptibm:  D.  E.  Dortch,  Bible  Lights  on  Baptism, 
Tullahoma,  1911. 

Baptists:  W.  J.  McGlothlin,  Baptist  Confessions  of 
Faith,  Philadelphia,  1911. 

Beissel,  S.:  Geschichte  der  Verehrung  Marias,  vol. 
ii.,  Freiburg,  1910. 

Belgium:  D.  C.  Boulger,  Belgium  of  the  Belgians, 
New  York,  1911. 

Benediction:  A.  Frans,  Dis  kirchlichen  Benedik- 
tUmen  im  Mittdalter,  2  vols.,  Freiburg,  1909. 

Bennett,  W.  H.:  The  Moabite  Stone,  Edinburgh, 
1911. 

Bible  Societies:  W.  Canton,  History  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  London,  1911. 

Bible  Text:  The  Four  Gospels  from  the  Codex 
Veronensis,  with  Introduction  descriptive  of 
the  MS,  by  E,  S,  Buchanan,  Old  Latin  Bib- 
lical Texts  (no.  6),  London,  1911. 

Bible  Versions:  J.  Brown,  The  History  of  the  Eng- 
lish Bible,  London,  1911. 

Coptic  Version  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  South- 
em  Dialect,  otherwise  called  Sahidic  and  The- 
baic, with  critical  Apparatus,  unth  literal  Eng- 
lish Translation,  Register  of  Fragments  and 
Estimate  of  the  Version,  3  vols,  London,  1911. 

W.Mmr,  Our  Grand  Old  Bible.  Being  the  Story 
of  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  English  Bible 
told  for  the  Tercentenary  Celebration,  New 
York,  1911. 

J.  D.  Payne,  The  English  Bible.  An  Historical 
Survey,  from  the  Dawn  of  English  History,  to 
the  Present  Day,  London,  1911. 
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BiBLB  Vbbsionb:  Records  of  the  British  BMe.  The 
Doeumenta  rdating  to  the  franelaiion  and 
PubUeaHon  of  the  Bible  in  English,  1626- 
1611,  ed.  with  an  introduction  by  A.  W. 
Pollard,  London  and  New  York,  1911. 
The  Hexaplar  PeaUer.  Being  the  Book  of  Pealme 
in  Six  Englieh  Versione,  ed.  W.  A.  Wright, 
Cambridge,  1911. 

BiBUCAL  Cbiticibm:  C.  W.  Emmet,  The  EechaiO' 
logical  Question  in  the  Oospels,  and  Other 
Studies  in  Recent  New  Testament  Criticism, 
Edinburgh,  1911. 
A.  Freitaff,  Zerstdrt  die  historisch-kritische  The- 
ologie  den  Wert  der  neutestamenUichen  Schif- 
ten  als  Geschichtsquellen?  Gieesen,  1911. 

E.  A.  Hutton,  An  Atlas  of  Textual  Criticism. 
Beinq  an  Attempt  to  show  the  Mutual  Rdar 
iionship  of  the  AuihorUies  for  the  Text  of  the 
New  Testament  up  to  about  1000  AJ).,  Lon- 
don, 1911. 

Biblical  Intboditction:  J.  Moffatt,  An  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Literature  of  the  New  Testament, 
London  and  New  York,  1911. 

Biblical  Theoloot:  M.  Wohlrab,  Das  neutestor 
menlliche  Christentum,  auf  psychologischer 
Orundlage  dargestellt,  Dresden,  1910,  1911. 
M.  Slavic,  Des  Ephesier-  und  Kolosserbriefes 
Lehre  Hber  die  Person  Christi  und  sein  Hetls- 
werk,  Vienna,  1911. 

F.  G.  Smith,  Evolution  of  Christianity;  or, 
Orijjin,  Nature,  and  Development  of  the  Re- 
ligion of  the  Bible,  Anderson,  Ind.,  1911. 

Also  see  below,  Robinson. 

Bonaventuba:  L.  Costelloe,  Saint  Bonaventure,  the 
Seraphic  Doctor,  London  and  New  York, 
1911. 

Bbowne,  Sib  Thomas:  W.  Schonack,  Sir  Thomas 
Broumes  Rdigio  Medici  [in  Gennan].  Ein 
verschoUenes  Denkmal  des  englischen  Theis- 
mus,  TUbmgen,  1911. 

Buddhism:  T.  W.  Rhys  Davids.  Sacred  Books  of 
the  Buddhists,  Translated  hy  various  Orien- 
tal Scholars,  Dialogues  of  the  Buddha.  Part 
11.  Translated  by  T.  W.  and  C.  A.  F.  Rhys- 
Davids,  London,  1911. 

G.  A.  Esengrini,  Le  visioni  del  Bouddha,  Turin, 
1911. 

W.  W.  Hicks,  The  Sanctuary,  Boston,  1911. 

Buloabia:  W.  Ruland,  Oeschiehte  der  Bulgaren, 
Berlin,  1911. 

Chstne,  T.  K.:  The  Two  Religions  of  Israel.  With 
a  Re-examination  of  the  Prophetic  Narratives 
and  Utterances,  London,  1910,  New  York, 
1911. 

China:  W.  E.  Gri£Bs,  China* s  Storjj  in  Myth,  Legend, 
Art  and  Annals,  Boston,  1910. 

A.  E.  Moule,  HaV  a  Century  in  China.  Recolr 
lections  and  Observations,  London,  1911. 

Lin  Shao-Yang,  A  Chinese  Appeal  to  Christen- 
dom concerning  Christian  Missions,  New 
York,  1911. 

Chbistlan  Socialibm:  T.  Fallot,  Christianisme  so- 
cial, Paris,  1910. 

Chbistologt:  H.  B.  Swete,  The  Ascended  Christ: 

a  Study  in  the  earliest  Christian  Teaching, 

London  and  New  York,  1910. 
W.  J.  Simpson,  The  Resurrection  and  Modem 

Thought,  London,  1911. 
K.  Thieme,  Von  der  Oottheit  Christi.    Oegen  den 

reUaidsen  ROckschritt  in  OrHtemachers  Dreieir 

nigkeitslehre,  Giessen,  1911, 


Chttbch  Histobt:  See  above.  Biblical  Theology, 
Wohlrab. 
T.  S.  Holmes,  The  Origin  and  Development  of 
the  Christian  Church  in  Oaul  during  the  First 
Six  Centuries  of  the  Christian  Era,  London, 
1911. 

Combnius:  J.  Kva^ala,  Analeda  Comemana,  Ber- 
lin, 1910. 

Common  Pbatbb,  Book  of:  W.  H.  Frere,  Some 
Principles  of  Liturgical  Reform.  A  Contribu- 
tion towards  the  Revision  of  the  Book  qf  Com- 
mon Prayer,  London,  1911. 

CoMPABATTVE  RELIGION :  M.  Bruckner,  Dersterbende 
und  aufersiehende  Oottheiland  in  den  oriental- 
ischen  Religionen  und  ihr  VerhdUnis  zum 
Christentum,  TQbingen,  1908. 

W.  W.  Fowler,  The  Religiotts  Experience  of  the 
Roman  People  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the 
Age  of  Augustus,  London,  1911. 

J.  G.  Fraser,  The  Magic  Art  and  the  Evolution 
of  Kings.  2  vols.,  London,  1911  (a  part  of 
the  3d  ed.  of  The  Oolden  Bough). 

Also  see  below,  Loist. 

Davieb,  T.  W.:  See  below.  Magic. 

Dbcius:  P.  M.  Meyer,  Die  Libelli  aus  der  decian- 
ischen  Christenverfolgung,  Berlin,  1910. 

Diseases  and  the  Healing  Art,  Hebrew:  J. 
Preuss,  Biblisch-talmudische  Medizin.  Bei- 
irdge  zur  Geschichte  der  HeUkunde  und  der 
KuUur  aberhaupt,  Berlin,  1911. 

Divorce:  H.  Ringrose,  Marriage  and  Divorce  Lau}s 
of  the  World,  London,  1911. 

Doctrine,  Histobt  op:  J.  P.  Kirsch,  The  Doctrine 
of  the  Communion  of  Saints  in  the  Ancient 
Church,  St.  Louis,  1911. 

Dogma,  Dogmatics:  L.  Labauche,  Legons  de  ihS- 
ologie  dogmatique.  Dogmatigue  spiciale,  vol. 
i.,  Paris,  1910. 

Dbeams:  H.  Ellis,  The  World  of  Dreams,  London, 
1911. 

Duhm,  B.  Jj.  :  The  Ever-coming  Kingdom  of  God:  a 
Dissertation  on  religious  Progress,  New  York, 
1911. 

Egypt:  V.  Ermoni,  La  Religion  de  V6gypte  arv- 
cienne,  Paris,  1911. 

Elagabalus:  J.  S.  Hay,  The  Amazing  Emperor 
Hdiogabalus,  London,  1911. 

England,  Chubch  of:  Visitation  Articles  and  In- 
junctions of  the  Period  of  the  Reformation,  ed. 
W.  H-  Frere,  3  vols.,  London,  1910. 

G.  A.  Cobbold,  This  Church  of  England,  Lon- 
don, 1911. 

J.  E.  C.  Welldon,  The  Religious  Aspects  of  Dis- 
establishment and  Disendowment,  London, 
1911. 

Epicubeanism:  A.  E.  Taylor,  Epicurus,  London, 
1911. 

Ethics  :  S.  W.  Davis,  Ort^n  and  Evolution  of  Ethics, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  1910. 

Exegesis:  D.  KOnstlinger,  AUjUdische  Bibeldeul' 
ung,  Berlin,  1911. 

Faith:  A.  Chandler,  Faith  and  Experience:  an 
Analysis  of  the  Factors  of  Religious  Knowl- 
edge, London,  1911. 

Feasts  and  Festivals:  F.  BOnger,  Geschichte  der 
Neujahrsfeier  in  der  Kirche,  G5ttingen,  19H 
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France:  D.  Lortsch,  Histoire  de  la  Bible  en  France j 
Geneva,  1910. 
Also  see  Chubch  History,  Holmes. 

Francis,  Saint,  op  Assisi:  H.  Grimley,  Saint 
Francis  and  his  Friends:  rendered  into  Eng- 
lish from  Franciscan  Chronides,  Cambridge 
and  New  York,  1908. 
N.  Tamassia,  Saint  Francis  of  Assisi  and  His 
Legend f  London,  1911. 

George,  Saint:  Saint  George  for  England.  The 
LifCf  Legends  and  Lore  of  our  Glorious  Patron, 
Compiled  by  H.  0.  F.,  2d  ed.,  London,  1911. 

Gerhard,  J.:  Add  to  the  bibliography:  R.  Hup- 
feld.  Die  Ethik  Joh.  Gerhards,  Berlin,  1908. 

Germany:  F.  Uhlhom,  Geschichte  der  deiUschrlu- 
therischen  Kirche,  2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1911. 

God:  J.  R.  Illin^orth,  Divine  TranscendencCj  and 
its  Reflection  in  Rdigious  Authority:   an  Es- 
say,  London,  1911. 
Also  see  below,  Pohle,  J. 

Gospel  and  Gospels:  G.  Fnlliquet,  Sources  des 
ivangiles,  Paris,  1910,  Geneva,  1911. 

G.  Friedlander,  The  Jewish  Sources  of  the  Ser- 
mon on  the  MourUy  London,  1911. 

£.  Mangenot,  Les  Evangiles  synoptiques.  Con^ 
ftrences  apologitiqueSf  Paris,  1911. 

Studies  in  the  Synoptic  Problem,  by  Members  of 
the  University  of  Oxford,  ed.  W.  Sanday, 
New  York,  1911. 

Also  see  below,  Harnack;  Loisy;  Luke. 

Gregory  VII.:  Add  to  sources:  A  Selection  of  the 
Letters  of  Hildebrandf  Pope  Gregory  VIL  .  .  . 
by  G,  Finch,  London,  1853. 

Habakkuk:  G.  G.  N.  Stonehouse,  Introduction, 
Translation,  and  Notes  on  the  Hebrew  Text 
of  the  Book  of  Habakkuk,  London,  1911. 

Hammurabi  and  ins  Code:  E.  Wohlfromm,  Unr- 
tersuchungen  zur  SyrUax  des  Codex  Ham- 
murabis,  Konigsberg,  1910. 

Harnack,  A.:  Neue  Untersuchungen  zur  Apostel- 
geschichte  und  zur  Abfassungszeit  der  synop- 
tischen  Evangelien,  Leipsic,  1911.    * 

Hebrew  Language:  C.  E.  Hesselgrave,  The  He- 
brew Personification  of  Wisdom:  its  Origin, 
Development  and  Influence,  New  York,  1911. 

Hegel:  J.  O.  Knott,  Seekers  after  Soul,  Boston, 
1911  (the  seekers  considered  are:  Job,  Plato, 
Kant,  Hegel,  and  Browning). 

Hellenistic  Greek:  L.  Radcrmacher,  Neutesta- 
mentliche  Grammatik,  Tubingen,  1911. 

Hexateuch:  J.  S.  Griffiths,  Tfie  Problem  of  Deute- 
ronomy, London,  1911. 
F.  P.  Ramsay,  An  Interpretation  of  Genesis, 
Washington,  D.  C,  1911. 

HrmTEs:  A.  Gleye,  Hittitische  Studien,  part  1, 
Leipsic,  1910. 

Holland  :  Gedenkstukken  der  algemeene  Geschiedenis 
van  Nederland  van  1796  tot  I84O,  vol.  v.,  ed. 
H.  T.  Colenbrander,  The  Hague,  1910. 
Acta  der  particuliere  Synoden  van  Zuid-HoUaml, 
vol.  iii.,  1646-66,  ed.  W.  P.  C.  Knuttel,  The 
Hague,  1910. 

HuLSEAN  Lectures:  E.  A.  Edghill,  The  Revelation 
of  the  Son  of  God:  some  Questions  and  Con- 
siderations arising  out  of  a  Study  of  Second 
Century  Christianity.  Being  the  Hulsean  Lec- 
tures for  1910-11,  London  and  New  York, 
1911. 


Idealism:   C.  Dunan,  Les  Deux  IdSalismes,  Paris, 

1910. 
P.  Natorp,  PhUosophie.    Ihr  Problem  und  ihre 

Probleme.      Einfilhrung    in    den    kritischen 

Idealismus,  Gottingen,  1911. 
A.  Wernicke,  Die  SegrUndung  des  deutschen 

Idealismus  durch  Immanuel  Kant.    Ein  Bei- 

tra^    zum    Verstdndiiisse    des    gemeinsamen 

Wtrkens  von  Goethe  und  Schiller,  Brunswick, 

1911. 

Ignatius  op  Loyola:  D.  Angeli,  Sant'  Ignazio  de 
Loyola  nella  vita  e  nell'arte,  Lanciano,  1910. 

Immortality:  F.  Blades,  Is  the  Life  of  Man  eternal f 
New  York,  1911. 
G.    L.   Dickinson,    Religion  and  Immortality, 
Boston,  1911. 

India:  T.  C.  Hodson,  The  Naga  Tribes  of  Manipur, 
New  York,  1911. 

Innere  Mission:  J.  F.  Ohl,  The  Inner  Mission:  a 
Handbook  for  Christian  Workers,  Philadel- 
phia, 1911. 

Isaiah:   C.  D.  Ginsburg,  Isaias.    Diligenter  revisits 
juxta  Massorah  atque  editiones  principes  cum 
variis  lectionibus  e  mss.  otque  antiquis  versioni-  ' 
bus  coUectis,  London,  1909. 
R.  H.  Kennett,  Tfie  Composition  of  the  Book  of 
Isaiah  in  the  Light  of  History  and  Archeology, 
London,  1911 ;  idem.  The  Servant  of  the  Lard, 
New  York   1911. 
G.  W.  Wade'  The  Book  of  the  Prophet  Isaiah, 
With  Introduction  and  Notes,  London,  1911. 

Israel,  History  op:  R.  Lescynsky,  Die  Juden  in 
Arabien  zur  Zeit  Muhammeds,  Berlin,  1910. 

M.  Gemoll,  Grundsteine  zur  Geschichte  Israels. 
Alttestamentliche  Studien,  Leipsic,  1911. 

C.  F.  Lehman-Haupt,  Israel.  Seine  Entvnck- 
lung  im  Rahmen  der  Weltgeschichte,  Tu- 
bingen, 1911. 

M.  L5nr,  Israels  Kulturentwickelung,  Strasburg, 

James,  W.:  E.  Boutroux,  William  James,  Paris, 
1911. 

Jeremias,  a.:  The  Old  Testament  in  the  Light  of  the 
Ancient  East:  Manual  of  Biblical  Archaeol- 
ogy, 2  vols.,  London,  1911. 

Jesuits:  C.  Coppens,  Who  are  the  Jesuits f  St. 
Louis,  1911. 

Jesus  Christ:  K.  Dunkmann,  Der  historische  Jesus, 

der   mythohgische    Christus   und   Jesus   der 

Christ,  Leipsic,  1910. 
P.  Jensen,  Hat  der  Jesus  der  Evangelien  wirk- 

lich  gelebtf  Frankfort,  1910. 
A.  Drews,  Die  Christusmythe,  part  2,  Die  Zeug- 

nisse  fur  die    Geschichtlichkeit    Jesu,  Jena, 

1911. 
W.  A.  Grist,  The  Historic  Christ  in  the  FaUh  of 

To-day,  London,  1911. 
G.  Jahn,  Ueber  die  Person  Jesu  und  uber  die 

Entstehung  des  Christentums  und  den  Wert 

desselben  fur   modeme   Gebildete,    mit   einer 

Kritik  der  Evangelien  und  der  neuesten  Schrif- 

ten  uber  Jesu,  Leyden,  1911. 

Jesus  Christ,  Monogram  op:  F.  J.  Dolger,  I;r^'f 
Das  Fischsymbol  in  fruhchristlicher  Zeit,  vol. 
i.,  Rome,  1910. 

Jews,  Missions  to  the  :  A.  L.  Williams,  A  Mantud 
of  Christian  Evidences  for  Jewish  People, 
Cambridge,  1911. 

Job:  See  above,  Hegel. 
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John  the  Apostle  :  J.  Chapman,  John  the  Presbyter 
and  the  Fourth  Gospel^  London,  1910. 

J.  T.  Dean,  Visions  and  Revelations.  Discourses 
on  the  Apocalypse,  London,  1911. 

A.  Merx,  Das  Evangelium  des  Johannes  nach 
der  syrischen  im  Sinaikloster  gefundenen  Par 
limpsisthandschrift  erldutert,  Berlin,  1911. 

John,  Saint,  Order  op:  J.  Delaville  le  Rouix,  MS- 
langes  sur  Vordre  de  S,  Jean  de  Jerusalem, 
Paris,  1910. 

Kant:  See  above,  Heoel. 

Kingdom  of  God:  See  above,  Duhm. 

Korea:  M.  C.  Fen  wick.  The  Church  of  Chrisi  in 
Corea,  New  York,  1911. 

Lamaism:  a.  Cunningham,  Ladakf  London,  1854. 
A.  H.  Francke,  History  of  Western  Tibet,  Lon- 
don, 1907. 

LoisT,  A.:  A  vropos  d'hisioire  des  rdigums,  Paris, 
1911 ;  idem,  Jisus  et  la  tradition  ^vangdique, 
ib.  1911. 

Lollards:  J.  Gairdner,  LoUardy  and  the  'Rdofrmor 
tion  in  Englandy  vol.  iii.,  London,  1911. 

Lord's  Supper:  F.  Graebke,  Die  KonstrukOon  der 
AhendmahlsUhre  Luther s  in  ihrer  Entwicklung 
dargestelltf  Eeipsic,  1908. 

Luke  :  H,  Koch,  Die  Abfassungszeit  des  lukanischen 
Geschichtswerkes,      Eine    historisch^kritische 
und  exeaetische  Untersuchungy  Leipsic,  1911. 
Also  see  above,  Harnack. 

Luther:  L.  P.  Winter,  A  Life  of  Martin  Luther, 
the  Great  Reformer  of  the  16th  Century,  Nash- 
viUe,  1911. 

Lutherans:  The  Book  of  Concord;  or,  the  Symbol- 
ical Books  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church; 
transL  from  the  original  Languages,  with 
Analyses  and  exhaustive  Index;  ed,  by  H. 
Eyster  Jacobs,  Philadelphia,  1911. 
L.  B.  Wolf,  Missionary  Heroes  of  the  Lutheran 
Church,  Philadelphia,  1911. 

McGiFFERT,  A.  C:  Protestant  Thought  before  Kant, 
New  York,  1911. 

Magic:  T.  W.  Davies,  "  Magic  "  Black  and  White 
(2d  ed.  of  Magic,  Divination,  and  Demonology 
Among  the  Hebrews  and  Their  Neighbours, 
London,  1897),  Chicago,  1910. 
T.  de  Cauzons,  La  Magie  et  la  sorceUerie  en 
France,  vol.  iii.,  La  SorceUerie  de  la  R^forme 
d  la  Revolution,  Les  Couvents  possidis.  La 
Franc-Ma^onnerie.  Le  Magnitisme  animal, 
Paris,  1911. 

Mark:  M.  J.  Lagrange,  Svangile  sdon  saint  Marc, 
Paris,  1911  (translation  and  commentary). 

Marriage  :  See  above,  Divorce. 

Martineau,  J.:  Prayers  in  the  Congregation  and  in 
College,  London,  1911. 

Mary,  Mother  of  Jesus  Christ:  See  above, 
Beissel. 

Mennonites:  D.  Philipz,  Enchiridion;  or  Hand 
Book  of  the  Christian  Doctrine  and  Religion, 
composed  {by  the  Grace  of  God)  from  the  Holy 
Scriptures  for  the  Benefit  of  aU  Lovers  of  the 
Truth,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  1910. 

Messiah:    E.  A.  Gordon^  Messiah:   the  Ancestral 
Hope  of  the  Ages,  London,  1911. 
E.  F.  Scott,  The  Kingdom  and  the  Messiah, 
Edinburgh,  1911. 

Methodists:  J.  R.  Gregorv,  A  History  of  Method- 
ism, chiefly  for  the  Use  of  Students,  2  vols., 
London,  1911. 


Miracles:  J.  M.  Thompson,  Miracles  in  the  New 
Testament,  New  York,  1911. 

Missions:   J.  M.  Buckley,  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Foreign  Missions,  New  York,  1911. 
S.  M.  Zwemer,  The  Unoccwpied  Mission  Fields 
of  Africa  arid  Asia,  London  and  New  York, 
1911. 
Also  see  above,  Lutherans. 

MiTHRA,  Mtthraism:  T.  Kluse,  Der  Mithrakult, 
Seine  Anfdnge,  Entuncklungsgeschichte  und 
seine  Denkm&ler,  Leipsic,  1911. 

MoABiTE  Stone:  See  above,  Bennett. 

MoBERLT,  G. :  Miss  C.  A.  E.  Moberly,  Dulce  Domum: 
George  Moberly,  his  Famuy  and  Friends, 
London,  1911. 

Modernism:  The  Priest:  a  Tale  of  Modernism  in 
New  England,  By  the  Author  of  "  Letters  to 
His  Holiness,  Pope  Pius  X,'*  Boston,  1911. 

MoFFATT,  J.:  See  above.  Biblical  Introduction. 

Mohammed:    D.  B.  Macdonald,  Aspects  of  Islam, 
New  York,  1911. 
E.  Montet,  De  V^tat  priserU  et  de  Vavenir  de 
rislam,  Paris,  1911. 

Mormons:  C.  A.  Shook,  The  True  Origin  of  Mormon 
Polygamy,  Mendota,  111.,  1911. 

Morrison,  R.:  J.  F.  Goucher,  Growth  of  the  Mis- 
sionary Concept,  chaps,  i.-ii.,  New  York, 
1911. 

Mysticism:  E.  Underhill,  Mysticism:  a  Study  in 
the  Nature  and  Development  of  Man's  Spinttud 
Consciousness,  London,  1911. 

Nietzsche,  F.:  A.  R.  Orage,  Friedrich  Nietzsche, 
the  Dionysian  Spirit  of  the  Age,  Chicago,  1911. 

Non-Conformists:  G.  L.  Turner,  Original  Records 
of  Early  Nonconformity  under  Persecution  and 
Indulgence,  London,  1911. 

Non-jurors:  H.  Broxap,  A  Biography  of  Thomas 
Deacon,  the  Manchester  Nonjuror,  London, 
1911. 

Occam,  William  of:  F.  Kropatscheck,  Occam  und 
Luther,  Gtttersloh,  1900. 

Oswald,  Saint:  A.  C.  Champneys,  Saint  Oswald, 
London,  1911. 

Palestine:  Kate  B.  Scheuerman,  The  Holy  Land 
as  seen  through  Bible  Eyes,  Being  a  Record 
of  a  Journey  through  Syria,  Palestine  and 
Europe  in  the  Years  1908-09,  Seattle,  1910. 

L.  L.  Henson,  Researches  in  Palestine,  Boston, 
1911. 

E.  Himtington,  Palestine  and  Its  Transformor 
tion,  London  and  Boston,  1911. 

Paton,  J.  G.:  A.  K.  Langridge  and  F.  H.  L.  Paton, 
John  G.  Paton:  Later  Years  and  Farewell. 
A  Sequel  to  John  G.  Paton,  an  Autobiography, 
2d  ed..  New  York,  1910. 

Paul  the  Apostle  :  R.  Bultmann,  Der  StU  der  pau- 
linischen  Predigt  und  die  kynisch^toische  Dia- 
tribe, Grottingen,  1910. 

J.  R.  Cohu,  St.  Paul  in  the  Light  of  Modem  Re- 
search, New  York  and  London,  1911. 

J.  Weiss,  Der  1.  Korintherbrief,  (]r5ttingen, 
1910. 

T.  W.  Drury,  The  PrisonrMinistry  of  St.  Paul, 
London,  1911. 

C.  H.  Dudley,  St.  Paul's  Friendships  and  his 
Friends,  Boston,  1911. 

A.  Robertson  and  A.  Plummer,  A  CrUical  and 
Exeg^ical  Commentary  on  the  First  Epistle  cf 
St.  Paul  to  the  Connmians,  London,  1911. 
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Peace  Movements:  H.  M.  Chittenden,  War  or 
Peace:  a  Present  Duty  and  a  Future  Hope, 
Chicago,  1911. 

Pharisees  and  Sadducees:  W.  Caspari,  Die  Pharv- 
8der  bis  an  die  SckweUe  des  Neuen  Testaments, 
Gross  Lichterfelde,  1909. 

PuiTONisM.     See  above,  Hegel. 

PoHLE,  J.:  Dogmatic  Theology,  vol.  i.,  God,  St. 
Louis,  1911. 

Pope,  Papacy:  Add  to  bibliqzraphy:  H.  Grisar, 
Geschichte  Roms  und  der  Pdpste  im  MittelaUer, 
Freiburg,  1898  sqq.  (to  be  in  6  vols.),  Ene. 
transl.,  History  of  Rome  and  the  Popes  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  vol.  i.,  London,  1911. 

Pragmatism:  L.  B.  Macdonald,  Ltfe  in  the  Making: 
an  Apmoach  to  Religion  through  the  Method 
of  Moaem  Pragmatism,  Boston,  1911. 

Prophecy:   O.  Procksch,  Die  kleinen  prophetischen 
Schriften  vor  dem  Exit,  Stuttgart,  1910. 
Mary  A.  Taylor,  The  Historic  Meaning  of  Proph- 
ecy, Cincinnati,  1911. 
H.    Wace,   Prophecy:    Jewish  and  Christian, 
London  and  Milwaukee,  1911. 

Protestant  Episcopalians:  Constitution  and 
Canons  for  the  Government  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  of 
America  Adopted  in  General  Conventions, 
1789-1910,  New  York,  1910. 

Pseudepiorapha:  J.  Viteau,  Les  Psaumes  de  Sal- 
omon, Paris,  1910  (with  introduction,  Greek 
text,  translation,  and  notes). 

Red  Cross  Society:  H.  Bundle,  With  the  Red  Cross 
in  the  Franco-German  War,  A.  D.,  1870-71. 
Some  Reminiscences,  London,  1911. 

Reformation:  Documents  Illustrative  of  the  Conti- 
nental Reformation,  ed.  B.  J.  Kidd,  London, 
1911. 

Religion:  J.  M.  Hodgson,  Religion:  the  Quest  of 
the  Ideal,  Edinburgh,  1911. 

Religion,  Philosophy  of:  J.  J.  Gourd,  Philosophie 
de  la  religion,  Paris,  1910. 

Revelation:  G.  A.  Cooke,  The  Progress  of  ReveUp- 
tian.  New  York,  1911. 

REvrvALs:  T.  B.  Kilpatrick,  New  Testament  Evan- 
gelism, New  York,  1911. 

Retctard:  V.  Kirchner,  Der  "  Lohn  "  in  der  alien 
Philosophie,  im  bUrgerlichen  Recht,  besonders 
im  Neuen  Testament,  GUtersloh,  1908. 

Robinson,  J.  A.:  The  Advent  Hope  in  St.  PavVs 
Epistles,  New  York,  1911. 

RoscELiNus:  F.  Pica  vet,  Roscelin,  phUosophe  et 
thiologien,  d'aprbs  la  Ugende  et  d^aprhs  Vhis- 
toire.  Sa  place  dans  Vhistoire  g&nirale  et  com- 
parie  des  philosophies  miditwues,  Paris,  1911. 

Rousseau:  G.  Valette,  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau 
Genevois,  Paris,  1910. 

Russia:  M.  Tamarati,  L'^glise  gforgienne  des 
origines  jusqu'd  nos  jours,  London,  1910. 

Saints:  Hagiographica  orientalis.  Bibliographic 
des  textes  hagioaraphiques  publics  en  arabe,  en 
armenien,  en  ethiopien,  en  copte  et  en  syriaque, 
Brussels,  1910. 
Vita  sanctorum  Danorum,  ed.  M.  C.  Gertz,  part 
2,  Copenhagen,  1910. 

Salvation  Army:  A.  M.  Nicol,  General  Booth  and 
The  Salvation  Army,  London,  1911. 

Saiudat,  W.  :  See  Gospel  and  Gospei^. 

Schopenhauer:  T.  Ruyssen,  Schopenhauer,  Paris, 
1911. 

Scotland:  G.  Anderson,  The  Scottish  Pastor,  Edin- 
burgh, 1911. 


Scotland:  J.  Dowden,  The  Medieval  Church  in 
Scotland:  its  Constitution,  Organization  and 
Law,  New  York,  1911. 

Seven  Sleepers  of  Ephesus:  P.  M.  Huber,  Die 
Wanderlegende  von  den  sieben  Schl&fem, 
Leipsic,  1910. 

Siam:  Mrs.  L.  Milne,  Shans  at  Home,  London,  1910 
(contains  2  chapters  on  Shan  history  and 
literature  by  W.  W.  Cochrane). 

Sin:  M.  L.  Burton,  The  Problem  of  Evil,  Chicago, 
1910. 

Sinai:    M.  J.  Rendall,  Sinai  in  Spring,  London, 

1911. 
Socialism:   C.  Noel,  Socialism  in  Church  History, 

Milwaukee,  1911. 
Sorcery:   V.  J.  Mansikka,  Ueber  russische  Zauber- 

formdn  mit  Berucksichtigung  der  Blut-  und 

Verrenkungssegen,  Helsingfors,  1910. 
Soterioloqy:  E.  Krebs,  Der  Logos  als  Heiland  im 

ersten  Jahrhundert.    Ein  retigions-  und  dog- 

mengeschichtlicher  Beitrag  zur  Erldsungslehre, 

Freiburg,  1911. 

Soule,  J.:   H.  M.  Du  Bose,  Life  of  Joshua  Soule, 

Nashville,  1911. 
South  Sea  Islands:  W.  Churchill,  The  Polynesian 

Wanderings.    Tracks  of  the  Migration  deduced 

from  an  Examination  of  the  Proto-Samoan 

Content  of  the  Efaii  ana  other  Languages  Of 

Melanesia,  Washington,  D.  C,  1911. 
Spain:    G.  H.  B.  Ward,  The  Truth  about  Spain, 

New  York,  1911. 
Speaking  with  Tongues:  E.  Lombard,  De  la  ghs- 

solalie  chez  les  premiers  chritiens  et  des  phi- 

nomhies  similaires,  Paris,  1911. 
E.  Mosiman,  Das  Zungenreden,  Tubingen,  1911. 
Spiera,  F.:    Add  to  biblio^aphy:  P.  Schaf,  Die 

SUnde   wider  den   hetligen   Geist  .  .  .  nebst 

einen  .  .  .  Anhange  vber  das  Lebensende  des 

Francesco  Spiera,  Halle,  1841. 
Stoicism:   V.  Arnold,  Roman  Stoicism,  Cambridge, 

1911. 
Sunday-schools:  A.  H.  McKinney,  Prac/icaZ  Pedo- 

gogy  in  the  Sunday  School,  New  York  and 

London,  1911. 

Symbolism:  F.  E.  Hulme,  The  History,  Principles, 
and  Practice  of  Symbolism  in  Christian  Art, 
6th  ed.,  London,  1911. 

Talmud:  Add  to  bibliography:  The  most  impor- 
tant parts  of  the  Mishoah  are  edited  from 
MSS.,  translated  and  explained  by  H.  L. 
Strack  as  follows,  all  at  Leipsic :  Yoma,  1904; 
Abhodha  Zara,  1909;  Sanhedrin  Makkoth, 
1911;  Pesahim,  1911;  Berakhoth  and  the 
three  Babhoth  will  appear  1912-13.  Add 
also:  H.  L.  Strack,  Jesus,  die  Hdretiker  und 
die  Christen  nach  den  dltesten  jiidischen  Anga- 
ben,  Leipsic,  1910. 

Tertullian:  R.  Heinze,  TertuUians  Apologeticum, 
Leipsic,  1911. 

Theism:  G.  Wobbermin,  Monismus  und  Mono- 
theismus,  Ttibingen,  1911. 

Theodoret:  Kirchengeschichte,  ed.  L.  Parmentier 
for  the  Prussian  Academy,  Leipsic,  1911. 

Thomas  Aquinas:  P.  Conway,  Saint  Thomas 
Aquinas  of  the  Order  of  Preachers,  1226-7 4i 
London,  1911. 

Time,  Bibucal  Reckoning  op:  F.  Westbere,  Zur 
neutestamentlichen  Chronologic  und  Golgothas 
Ortlage,  Leipsic,  1911. 

Transfiguration:  E.  Curling,  The  Transfiguration. 
With  other  Sermons,  London,  1911. 
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BIOGKAPHICAL  ADDENDA 


Adler,  H.  N.:  d.  in  London  July  18,  1911. 

Atterburt,  W.  W.:  d.  at  Bennington,  Vt.,  Aug. 
6,  1911. 

Bernard,  J.  H.:  Chosen  bishop  of  Ossory,  1911. 

Curtis,  E.  L.  :  d.  near  Rockland,  Me.,  Aug.  26, 1911. 

Dargai:  E.  C:  Elected  prof essor  of  homiletics  in 
the  Southwestern  baptist  Theological  Semi- 
nary, Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  1911. 

Devins,  J.  B.:  d.  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  26, 1911. 

Dunning,  A.  E. :  Retired  from  the  editorial  staff  of 
The  Congregationalist,  1911. 

EwALD,  H.  A.  P.:  d.  at  Erlangen,  Germany,  May 
27,  1911. 

Hughes,  T.  P.:  d.  at  King's  Park,  Long  Island, 
Aug.  8,  1911. 

Inge,  W.  R.:  Became  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  London, 
1911. 

Kirn,  O.:  d.  at  Leipsic  Aug.  18, 1911. 


Knight,  G.  T.:  d.  at  Medford,  Mass.,  Sept.  10, 
1911. 

MoRAN,  P.  F.:  d.  at  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
Aug.  16,  1911. 

Morgan,  G.  C:  Becomes  president  of  Cheshunt 
College,  Cambridge,  in  1911,  without  resign- 
ing his  pastoral  work. 

Paget,  F.:  d.  in  London,  England,  Aug.  2,  1911. 

Partridge,  S.  C:  Enthroned  bishop  of  Kansas 
aty  June  27,  1911. 

Pierson,  a.  T.:  d.  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  June  2, 1911. 

Power,  F.  D.:  d.  at  Washington,  D.  C,  Jime  14, 

1911. 
Revel,  A. :  d.  at  Florence,  Italy,  Nov.  22, 1888  (see 

vol.  X.,  p.  3). 
RoBBON,  G.:  d.  at  Edinburgh  Aug.  2,  1911. 
Simons,  W.  E.:   Succeeded  Achelis  as  professor  of 

practical  theology  at  Marburg,  1911. 

Strong,  A.  H. :  Resigned  presidency  of  Rochester 
Theological  Seminary  to  take  effect  in  1912. 


ADDENDA   ET   CORRIGENDA 


Vol.  i.,  p.  173,  col.  2,  line  23  from  bottom:  Read 
"  Ohio  ^'  for  "  111.";  p.  350,  col.  2,  line  2: 
Read  "  T.  J.  Crawford  "  for  "  T.  G.  Craw- 
ford ";  p.  352,  col.  1,  line  37:  Read  "  Trum- 
bull "  for  *'  Trumbell." 

Vol.  ii.,  p.  68,  col.  1,  lines  44  and  47:  Read  "  Greek 
Testament  "  for  "  Bible." 

Vol.  v.,  p.  162,  col.  1,  line  46:  Read  "  Schultz  John- 
son "  for  **  Schultz,  Johnson." 

Vol.  vi.,  p.  19,  col.  1,  line  45:  Read  "  Foster  "  for 
"  Forster,"  and  line  19  from  bottom  read 
"  C.  Elliott  "  for  "  E.  Elliott  ":  p.  124,  col. 
2,  line  16:  Read  '*  C.  J.  BaU  ^'  for  "  C.  F. 
Ball  ";  p.  208,  col.  1,  line  25:  Read  "  H.  R. 
Reynolds  "  for  "  R.  H.  Reynolds  ";  p.  225, 
line  4  from  bottom:  Read  "  1893 "  for 
"1894";  p.  227,  col.  1,  Une  13:  Read 
"  Thomson  "  for  "  Thompson  ";  p.  254, 
col.  1,  last  line:  Read  "  410  "  for  ^  140  "; 
p.  267,  col.  1,  Hne  26:  Read  "  Albert  "  for 
**  Robert  ";  p.  345,  col.  2,  line  4  from  bot- 
tom: Read  "  homiletics  "  for  "  polemics," 
and  line  3  from  bottom:  Add  "  but  did  not 
accept ";   p.  346,  col.  1,  line  28  from  bot- 


tom: Read  "  Sparks  "  for  "  Spark  ";  p.  486, 
col.  2,  line  13:  Read  "  CasseVs  "  for  "  Cas- 
sels'." 

Vol.  vii.,  p.  378,  col.  1,  line  5:   Read  "  Birks  "  for 


u.,  p 
"Bi 


inks. 
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Vol.  viii.,  p.  3,  col.  1,  line  4:  Read  *'  passed  "  for 
"  based  ";  p.  143,  col.  2,  signature:  Read 
*•  Odhner  "  for  "  Odhner." 

Vol  X.,  p.  110,  col.  1,  line  40:  Read  "  Chamier  "  for 
"Chanier";  p.  Ill,  col.  2,  line  18:  Read 
"  G.  R."  for  "  G.  B.";  p.  131,  col.  1,  Hne  29: 
Read  "  Felix  "  for  "  Filix  ";  p.  188.  col.  1, 
line  22:  Read  "M.  Bristol  "  for  "  T.  Bris- 
tol ";  p.  302,  col.  1,  line  19  from  bottom: 
Read  "Bahnes"  for  "Bahne";  p.  370,  col. 
1,  line  21  from  bottom:    Read  "  1887-88" 


York  "  for  ••  London." 


Vol.  xi.,  p.  19,  col.  2,  signature:  Read  "  G.  E."  for 
'*  D.";  p.  130,  col.  2,  line  17  from  bottom: 
Read  **  moaaiache  "  for  "  mosdiache." 


LIST  OF  ABBREVIATIONS 


..  .._      JovTul  ^  Theotogp.   Cbiemgo, 

AnMt,  "J3> 

Imubnwk,  tSAT-fll,  Uuni.  1S72  H|q. 

ArAit,  far  IMtntur-  uwt  Kirctinw* 
tdiidUe  da  MMdaUtn,  Frubuis.  ISBI 


}      Uunich.  1TS3  wm. 

IAnta-Nictm    FoOan,    Ainericu    < 
br  A.  Clentud  Coii^  S  voli.  ■ 
dai,  Buffalo,  1887:    ml.  ix..  ed. 
Unuin.  New  York.  1807 
.  .Apoeryphs,  amemitMl 
■— 'nwio,  AjHlom 


'. '.  BehmdkaM  ArtidM 

iActa  nnftiTnnii.  ad.  J.  BoUuid  and  other*, 
Ada  tanckmrn  orSnu  S.  Bnimlkti,  ad. 
J.  Uabilkm,  e  vol*.,  Paris,  1668-1701 

'.  '.AUa  TaUmtfit.  "  Old  ToUnMnt  " 

.  .  Aunfaius  Conleanon 

.  .AuUwriKd  Venioii  (of  thi  Eiucliali  Bible) 

i     and  Pi^hBlam.  3  volt  m  i.  New  York. 


Ovtmarw..-' 


B«£Jml»ir,       j  O.  Bardenhewtr,  Potniagit,  2d"  ed.,  Froi- 
"'wvu. ...  1     burl,   1IK>1 

Tkt  DicUonary  Hiitarieal  and  CrMtal  i4 
lit.  Ptitr  BayU,  ad  ed^  6  rail..  LoodOD. 
1734-38 
I.  Beaiiiuer.  HtbrtHtcht  AreUnlaaw,  2d 
ed..  Fwbuis,  1907 

BtDgfaaiTV  Orwitiei  eedtnaatic<»,  10 
Tob.,  London.  1706-22;  oew  ed.,  Oi- 
laid.  1866 

.    Bouquet.   RiaitH   da  hittoriem  da 

Oatda  a  dt  la  Prana,   continued  by 

■     ~,™la,  Valia,  1738-76 


AnhllMld  Bowar.  HMary  ^  Aa  Pqna 
...  Id  1768.  amtitaaflH,  8.  H.  Cn. 
3  Tola.,  Ptailadelphis.  1846^7. 


CIS... 


ICnrniit  buerivtiemim  (Tramrum,   Berlia. 
1S2S  aqq. 


ai  -n-al t 

Od. BpMlatoUi 

«L.  eslt. CDliimn.eDla 

C™'  . .  .Cm/auiMM.  "  Coofeanoni  " 

. . .  Pint  E^Ue  to  the  Carinlhiani 

. .  .Saeond  E^Ue  to  the  Coruithiaiit 

..  .SaeSehnder 

•  1      1876  •«]. 


n  c^:.: 


^(4. 
leOGagq. 


Barim  and  Laipaie, 

-. . A   Hittory  of  Ma  Pameu 

from  Uu  Ortat  Sdatm  b>  On  SaA  or 

'     '       ■       -lew  York  and 


hum.  ed.  J.  B.  Chabot,  1.  Quidi.  and 
I      othan,  Pan>  and  LeipiJe.  1903  iqq^ 
CorpuM  Kriptomm  ttdttiatlioorum   LaH- 
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ZeiUdiritt  fUr   Kirchenftichichle.   Ootha, 

ZeiltrKrifl  far  KircfcenrecW,    Berlin,  Ttt- 

bingen.  Freibuij,  1861  wq. 
ZeiitATUtJOr  koAolucht  JluohoU.  Inns- 

hnick,  1877  sqq. 
ZeUtchrUt  far  kirchlidie  WifentchaJI  und 

kirMuJte*  Lrtxn.  Leipnc  1880-89 
ZeiUdaift  fOr  die  neulttlamrntiichi  Wit- 

tniOialt.  Ginaen,  1900  sqq. 
ZriiMchrift  farPratalantitrtniaiindKiTrlit, 

Eriansen,  1838-7S 
ZtiUchr^l  for  tnttent<Aa!Uiche  Theoloeit, 

Jena.  lB68-«a  BaUa,  1861-67,  Leipaie, 

1868  sqq. 


SYSTEM  OF  TRANSLITERATION 


The  following  system  of  transliteration  has  been  used  for  Hebrew : 


K  =  *  or  omitted  at  the 

T  =  z 

beginning  of  a 

word. 

n  =  b. 

a  =  b 

D  =  t 

n  =  bh  or  b 

'  =  y 

5  =  g 

3  =  k 

i  =  gh  or  g 

3  =  kh  or  k 

^  =  d 

<>=i 

n  =  dh  or  d 

D  =  m 

n  =  h 

J  =  n 

1  =  w 

D  =  8 

V 

B 
t 

m 
n 


p 

phor  p 

r 

8 

ah 
i 
thor  t 


The  vowels  are  transcribed  by  a,  c,  i,  o,  u,  without  attempt  to  indicate  quantity  or  quality.  Arabic 
and  other  Semitic  languages  are  transliterated  according  to  the  same  system  as  Hebrew.  Greek  is 
written  with  Roman  characters,  the  common  equivalents  being  used. 


KEY  TO  PRONUNCIATION 


When  the  pronunciation  is  self-evident  the  titles  are  not  respelled ;  when  by  mere  division  and  accen- 
tuation it  can  be  shown  sufficiently  clearly  the  titles  have  been  divided  into  syllables,  and  the  accented 
syllables  indicated. 

iu        as  in  duration 

c  =  k     "    "    cat 

ch         "    "   church 

cw  =  qu  as  in  qveea 

dh  (th)    "  "  the 

f  "  "  fancy 

g  (hard)  "  "  go 

H  "  "  loch  (Scotch) 

hw  (toh)  "  "  why 

i  "  "  yaw 


a    as  in 

sofa 

a    ' 

U     l€ 

arm 

a    * 

It     « 

at 

ft 

l<     tl 

fare 

e    * 

t     tt 

p«n* 

6    ' 

t€     tt 

fate 

1 

t<     It 

tin 

!    ' 

t     tl 

machine 

0 

tt     tt 

obey 

6     • 

II     tt 

no 

e 

as 

in 

not 

0 

(( 

II 

nor 

u 

It 

tt 

fuU« 

Q 

« 

It 

rule 

V 

« 

<< 

but 

© 

tt 

tt 

bum 

ai 

tt 

tt 

pine 

au 

« 

<( 

out 

ei 

u 

tl 

oil 

iQ 

It 

It 

few 

*  In  accented  syllables  only :  In  unaccented  syllables  it  approximates  the  sound  of  e  in  over.    The  letter  n,  with  » dot 
beneath  it.  Indicates  the  sound  of  n  as  in  ink.    Nasal  n  (aa  in  French  words)  is  rendered  n. 

*  In  German  and  French  names  <1  approximates  the  sound  of  u  in  dune. 
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son  OP  HAH:  An  expreaaion  occuning  in  the 
four  GoepeU  aa  referring  to  Jeoua  no  lew  than  eighty- 
oae  times,  elaewheie  in  the  New  Testament  in  tbia 
senae  only  once  (Acta  vii.  66).  In  addition  to  these 
instancee,  it  is  found  in  Dan.  vii.  13  and  Enoch 
xix\-ii.-liii  (cf.  Job  XXV.  6;  Pb.  viii.  4j  Num. 
xxiii.  19;  Etek.  ii.  1  et  paaaim;  Rev.  xiv.  14).  In 
the  Goepela  this  title  ia  associated  with  Jesus  in 
three  relations:  his  earthly  life  (Marie  U.  10;  Luke 
xix.  10),  his  sufferings  (Haric  viii.  31),  and  his  sec- 
ond advent  (Matt.  xxv.  31,  xxvi.  04).  The  obscur- 
ity which  veils  the  origin  of  the  term  whether  traced 
to  the  book  of  Enoch,  or  to  Daniel,  or  to  both,  aa 
well  as  the  various  and  contrasting  uses  of  it,  has 
given  rise  to  wide  diverdty  of  interpretations. 
Among  these  are:  (1)  he  was  nuin  and  nothing  hu- 
man was  foreign  to  him  (F.  C.  Baur,  ZWT,  1860, 
pp.  274  sqq.);  (2)  he  is  the  heavenly  ideal  man  (W. 
Beyachlag,  Die  ChrittoU)gie  des  Neuen  Talamentt, 
pp.  9  sqq,,  Berlin,  1866);  (3)  he  is  head  of  the  race 
in  which  type  and  ideal  are  realized  (V.  H.  Stauton, 
JewUh  and  Chrittian  MeMtiah,  p.  240,  New  Yoik, 
1886) )  (4)  it  indicates  a  Blesmah  to  whom  Eufiering 
and  sympathy  are  natural,  destined  to  glory  through 
Buffering  (A.  B.  Bruce,  Kingdom  <^  God,  p.  176, 
New  York,  1889);  (S)  it  calls  attention  first  of  aU 
to  the  lowliness  of  his  appearance  (B.  H.  Wendt, 
Die L«hreJeau,p.  440,  GOttingen,  1890;  Eng.transl., 
Teaching  of  J  emu,  ii.  139,  Edinburgh,  1892);  (6)  as 
man,  his  ^oiy  lies  through  suffering,  as  the  servant 
of  Yahweh  (V.  Bartlett,  Expontor,  Dec.,  1892,  pp. 
427-^43),  oras m  the  bo(^  of  Daniel  (R.  H.  Chaiies, 
Booib  q/'  Enoch,  Appendix  B,  Oxford,  1893);  (7)  a 
contrast  is  set  up  between  his  lowliness  and  his 
greatness  (G.  Dalman,  Di«  Worle  Jetu,  Leipsie, 
1898;  Eng.  transl.,  The  Worda  of  Jemt,  pp.  25S 
sqq.,  Eklinburgh,  1902);  (8)  it  contains  a  veiled 
designation  of  mesnahship  (G.  B.  Stevens,  Thtol- 
on  (^  the  NetB  Tutament,  p.  63,  New  York,  1S99; 
cf.  Otto  Holtxmann,  L^t  of  Jttui,  p.  168,  London, 
1904);  (9)  it  rignifies  Jeaus'  human  nature,  i.e., 
"  man  "  in  general  (N.  Schmidt,  Prophet  of  NoMortlh, 
p.  120,  New  Yoik,  1006).  The  expreaaion  "  son  of 
man  "  means  that  the  kingdom  of  God,  although 
ori^nating  in  a  supersensible  worid  (Dan.  vii.  13- 
14),  is  established  among  men  by  one  who  is  ex- 
empted from  no  position  or  lot  which  belongs  essen- 
tially U>  his  fellow-men  in  the  purpose  of  God.  If 
by  virtue  of  mner  ethical  unity  with  the  Father 
Jesus  has  become  aware  of  bis  unique  vocation  as 
XI.— 1 


Messiah,  yet  be  will  interpret  this  consdousneaa  by 
a  term  which,  instead  of  dissolving  the  tie  between 
him  and  other  men,  only  discloses  the  deeper  iden- 
tity of  ideal  aim  which  belongs  to  him  and  them 
alike.  C.  A.  Becswtth. 

BiBUoaBAPBi:    Hw  (iibj««t  ti  diwnmed  in  the  piincipa] 

-'---  in  tin  Uf e  of  Jam  Chiut.  e.g..  Keiia,  aad  Won; 

'     "  Duiel  ud  on  the  Qo«- 

.  miHi  on  thg  subject;  in 

._ :  prophecy  <eee  under  Hbbsus, 

llBasuiaiii):  in  the  oanuaeatariM  on  Enoch  (see  under 
PeBUDBnoBAPB*):  end  in  the  dieouKona  of  Bnitical  Ihe- 
okw.  eapecislly  H.  J.  Holtntuuio'l,  i.  240-204.  Fnubuig, 
ISM,  Connilt  further:  C.  B.  Wei»e.  Dit  EvanodieH^tiet,  • 
pp.  23  eqq.,  Leipmg,  1860:  F.  C.  Beur,  in  ZWT.  1880, 
pp.277K]q.;  T.Coltai.  J  out  ChriMM  hi  cTwancamanait- 
itua,  pp.  74  Kiq.,  Stneburi,  1804;  W.  C.  Vu  llueo, 
in  ThT.  isao.  p.  M4,  181M,  pp.  177  tqq.:  H.  H.  Wendt, 
DHLMr(/uihPP.44lK)q..QattJnaen,  IS90l  W.  Belden- 
■petcer,  SiSnlbevutilH\n  Jtmt,  pp.  160  eqq.,  Strubarg, 
1802;  R.  H.  CturlM,  £mt  a/  £nocA,  pp.  312-317, 
Osford,  1803;  J.  WellluuHD.  IimSiUxJit  und  jilducJii 
andtiditt,  pp.  340  Kiq.,  Berlin.  1895;  idem,  Rkitxm  unif 
Vonnbatm.  vi.  187  eqq.,  ib.  1809:  H,  Lietunuin.  Dtr 
Jf«iuc*(TUoAil,  Ttlbiacen.  IBBS;  idem,  Id  ricaltviicAe 
iliOnlfli  au  cton  rAwuKAm  /Veiiwcrrcran.  181)8.  put  2, 
pp.  1-14;  N.  Schmidt.  JBl..  ISQO.  pp.  36-S3:  A.  lUviUe, 
/uw  da  HaianOi,  ii.  190  Ktq.,  Puia,  1897;  Q,  Delman, 
Z>H  Wartt  Jfu,  pp.  191  KtQ;  Lejpaio,  1S9S,  Eng.  tnnd., 
TU  Word!  af  Jatu,  Edlnbunh.  1002:  Schmiedel,  in 
Pmlt^nHtcht  MoHotAtlta.  1S9S.  pp.  2S2-207,  291-308. 
1901,  pp.  333  eqq.i  J.  F.  H.  Gunliel,  to  ZWT.  1899,  pp. 
081  eqq.;  P.  Fiebif.  Dtr  Utruchmtolm,  Tabinacti,  1901; 
J.  Drummond,  in  JTS.  Apr.  and  July.  1001;  Q.  B. 
Stevena,  Ttadiine  n/Jctia,  pp.  91  aqq..  Sew  York.  lOOI; 
W.  Boweet,  .Taw.  New  Yo^.  1000;  F.  Bird.  D>r  So/in 
dt*  Utiuchm.  Biiu  UnltrrarAtaia  iSitr  Btgriff  umf  /»- 
AoK  lukf  AbnM  lolclur  JenbttmrAnunii,  Wismir.  1903; 
E.  A.  Abbott,  The  Umaai  of  At  Son  of  Man.  New  York, 
100e:Dfi,[T.a7»-S8a;  fffl,iv.«706-40;£C(;.iLOSS-OeS. 


soug  of  soLOMon 

(SOnG  OF  SONGS,  CAIITICLBQ. 
The  lolarpretatioD:  Dnmatio  Thaor;  (f  1). 
NvrativB  of  the  Drenu  (|  2). 
Ofajectione  to  thii  Tbeoty  (|  3). 
Byriaa  UuTiace.week  Theory  (i  4). 
Objeetiona  to  thii  Tbeny  (f  B). 
Authoimhip  snd  DftI*  (f  0). 

The  Song  of  Solomon  (Song  of  Songs,  Canticles) 
is  the  book  which  follows  Ecclesiastes  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  English  Bible.  The  title  in  Hebrew, 
"  Song  of  Songs  which  ia  Solomon's,"  conveys  the 
idea  that  it  is  the  noblest  of  songs,  the  author 
of  which  is  Solomon.  It  ia  cleariy  a  love  song,  but 
whether  to  be  understood  of  earthly  or  spirituid  love 
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is  the  question.  Its  date  is  long  after  Solomon's  time. 
Since  the  time  of  Herder  its  imity  has  been  denied 

by  many,  and  it  has  been  regarded  as 

I.  The  In-  a  collection  of  love  songs.    But  com- 

terpretation;mentator8     agree    on     the    principal 

Dramatic   characters  as  being  King  Solomon,  his 

Theory,     beloved    (a    peasant    maiden),    and 

the  daughters  [i.e.,  female  residents] 
of  Jerusalem.  Peculiarities  of  speech  abound  from 
beginning  to  end.  And  there  are  characteristic  ex- 
pressions which  repeat  themselves  with  slight  varia- 
tions throughout  (cf.  ii.  7,  iii.  5,  viii.  4,  and  v.  8; 
iii.  6,  vi.  10,  and  viii.  5;  ii.  17,  iv.  6,  and  viiii.  14; 
ii.  6,  and  viiii.  3;  i.  2  and  iv.  10;  ii.  5  and  v.  8). 
Many  parts  are  parallels  (cf.  ii.  8  sqq.,  iii.  1  sqq., 
and  V.  2  sqq.).  In  view  of  the  many  unmistakable 
interrelationships  and  indications  of  imity  which 
bind  the  poem  together  (cf.  i.  6  with  viii.  12),  it 
may  be  regarded  as  proved  that  the  parts  of  the 
poem  are  well  welded  together.  But  since  different 
voices  are  heard  in  the  song  and  since  the  scenes 
change,  the  piece  can  not  be  taken  as  purely  lyric; 
it  is  dramatic  poetry,  examples  of  which  are  found 
also  in  the  Psalms  (ii.  and  xxiv.).  But  it  is  neces- 
sary for  the  understanding  of  the  whole  to  mark 
off  the  scenes,  to  determine  the  dramatis  persaiKB, 
and  to  apportion  the  text  among  them  although  the 
text  contains  no  express  directions  for  doing  this. 
Near  to  King  Solomon  stands  a  celebrated  beauty 
who  in  vi.  13  is  called  the  Shulamite  (from  the 
village  of  Shulam,  modem  Sulam,  formerly  Shu- 
nem;  cf.  I  Kings  i.  3),  a  maiden  from  the  coimtry 
characterized  by  a  noble  grace  and  unaffected  hu- 
mility. According  to  the  older  view  not  only  is  this 
one  honored  by  the  king,  but  his  enraptured  pref- 
erence is  prized  and  his  affection  tenderly  returned; 
the  newer  and  till  recently  dominant  conception 
was  that  she  affirms  her  love  for  a  third  person  and 
over  against  the  homage  of  the  king  sets  the  praise 
of  a  simple  shepherd  of  her  native  heath  until  finally 
the  king  yields  the  field  and  fidelity  conquers.  Into 
the  mouth  of  this  rival  of  Solomon's  certain  parts 
are  put,  or  at  least  the  maiden  speaks  them  as 
though  they  were  the  words  which  he  would  speak 
were  he  present.  It  is  evident  how  differently  the 
poem  will  be  construed  whether  the  viewpoint  is 
that  of  a  pouring-out  of  confession  of  love  by  two 
united  spirits  or  the  contest  of  two  rivals  in  which 
the  simple  shepherd  gains  the  victory  over  the  king. 
The  last  view  is  held  by  so  weighty  authorities 
that  it  is  in  the  main  points  to  be  followed.  Ac- 
cording to  Ewald  and  others  the  following  story  is 

gained  from  indications  in  the  poem. 

2.  Narrative  In  one  of  his  journeys  to  the  north  of 

of  the      his  kingdom  the  king  had  come  to  the 

Drama*     neighborhood  of  Shulam  when  some 

in  his  train  found  in  a  nut-garden  (vi. 
11-12)  an  attractive  maiden  in  a  condition  of  de- 
lighted ecstasy.  Although  somewhat  hardly  treated 
by  her  own  people  and  put  to  guard  a  vineyard 
near,  she  displays  so  rare  a  grace  that  the  king  de- 
sires her  for  his  harem.  With  this  encounter  the 
fiist  scene  begins  (i.  1  sqq.)»  in  which  she  states  that 
she  has  given  her  heart  to  a  shepherd  of  her  own 
home  to  whom  she  will  be  true  in  spite  of  all  the 
allurements  of  the  king  and  of  his  surroimdings. 


The  conflict  intensifies  in  the  course  of  the  poem 
as  the  suit  of  the  king  becomes  more  eager  and 
pressing.  While  he  praises  her,  she  answers  with 
the  eulogies  of  her  beloved.  In  this  elevated  state 
of  feeling  she  hopes  to  see  him  and  to  hear  his  voioe 
(il.  8  sqq.,  iii.  5,  cf .  viii.  4) ;  in  her  dreams  she  sedcB 
him  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem  until  she  finds  him. 
The  contest  reaches  its  climax  when  Solomon  makes 
her  the  offer  of  his  throne.  As  his  queen  in  due 
right  he  carries  her  to  his  capital,  but  even  this  fails 
of  its  purpose,  since  her  vision  returns  to  her  be- 
loved. The  king  then  makes  a  final  attempt  to  win 
her  by  the  influence  of  magical  words  (vi.  4  sqq.). 
But  as  her  longing  for  home  becomes  still  more  irre- 
sistible he  renoimces  her  and  dismisses  her  in  peace 
to  her  own  possessions.  In  the  last  act  she  arrives 
home  with  her  friends  where  the  bonds  of  love 
are  sealed.  The  moral  of  the  piece  is  in  vii.  6;  love 
is  unconquerable,  inextinguishable,  unpurchasable. 
True  love  wins  the  victory. 

It  can  not  be  denied  that  this  hypothesis  is  very 

attractive  and  avoids  many  difficulties,  putting  as 

it  does  at  the  close  a  moral  which  is  drawn  from  an 

incident  portrayed  in  dramatic  odors, 

3.  Objec-   but  perhaps  not  altogether  fictitious, 
tions  to     in  the  life  of  the  splendor-loving  king. 

this  Theory.  The  moral  verity  harmoniously  ex- 
pressed at  the  close  becomes  not  im- 
worthy  of  the  higher  tone  of  the  canonical  books 
generally,  even  though  allegory  have  almost  nothing 
to  do  with  the  poem.  The  firmly-true  betrothed 
may  as  well  have  her  memorial  in  the  Scriptures  as 
the  virtuous  wife.  Still  on  a  closer  examination 
this  understanding  of  the  poem  is  not  altogether  un- 
assailable. Decidedly  against  it  is  the  following  cir- 
cumstance: iii.  6  to  V.  1  describes  precisely  the  royal 
wedding-day,  ending  in  the  royal  bridegroom's  grat- 
ification in  the  assured  obtaining  of  all  his  desires. 
If  this  wedding,  according  to  the  conception  of  the 
rivalry  of  the  shepherd,  must  become  tragic,  while 
not  once  in  this  passage  does  the  required  impotence 
of  love  appear,  through  the  last  words  cf  the  Shu- 
lamite (iv.  16)  the  whole  finely  conceived  theory  of 
the  imwillingness  of  the  shepherd-betrothed  to  yield 
to  the  king  falls  apart.  In  this  section,  where  the  re- 
lations of  love  find  their  most  concrete  form,  the 
sponsors  for  the  shepherd  theory  find  no  support. 
Decisive  appears  vii.  11  sqq.,  where  the  Shulamite., 
in  words  impossible  to  misunderstand,  promises 
herself,  her  person  (her  own  vineyard),  fully  and 
wholly  to  Solomon,  but  only  a  moderate  reward  to 
her  guardians,  her  brothers,  in  which  she  refers  to 
the  general  custom  followed  by  Solomon. 

Other  reflections  against  the  shepherd  hypothe- 
sis have  only  recently  been  appreciated.    The  hy- 
pothesis set  forth  by  Herder  and  others  of  an  un- 
connected anthology  of  marria^  songs 

4.  Syrian    has  been  accepted,  for  example  by 
Marriage-  Budde  and  others  who  find  in  Weti- 

week  stein's  communications  about  the  ode- 
Theory,  bration  of  marriage  in  modem  Syria 
the  solution  of  the  puszle.  The  latter 
published  in  Bastian's  Zeitsckrift  fUr  Etknologief 
1873,  an  article  on  the  "  Syrian  Threshing  Floor  " 
in  which  the  threshing-floor  in  the  "  king's  week  " 
comes  in  for  discussion.    The  primitive  threshing- 
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implement,  consisting  of  two  plain  planks  bent  out- 
wajd,  is  used  in  the  marriage  week  to  make  the 
throne  upon  which  bride  and  groom  take  their  seat 
of  honor,  as  they  play  for  the  week  the  part  of  king 
and  queen,  watcldng  the  games  produced  in  their 
honor  and  listening  to  the  songs  sung  in  competition. 
Among  these  songs  is  always  one  which  commends 
the  beauty  of  bride  and  groom,  for  the  composition 
of  which  they  summon  the  best  poet  obtainable. 
An  especial  part  is  the  sword-dance  song  which  the 
bride  sings  on  the  evening  before  the  wedding  (while 
with  a  sword  she  keeps  at  a  distance  the  groom), 
the  singing  of  which  gives  the  company  an  occasion 
to  extol  her  charms;  on  the  second  day  the  praise 
of  the  wedded  queen  is  simg  with  more  of  reserve. 
On  this  interpretation  it  follows  that  the  poem  has 
to  do  with  a  marriage  among  peasants  in  town  or 
country  in  which  the  bridegroom  pla3rs  the  part  of 
king.  Just  so  the  Shulamite  appears  only  once,  is 
so  called  with  reference  to  Abigail  of  Shimem,  the 
most  beautiful  woman  in  Israel,  and  is  herself  the 
most  beautiful  of  women.  The  sword  dance  o£ 
the  bride,  and  particularly  the  song  in  praise  of  the 
betrothed,  is  discerned  in  vii.  2  sqq.,  though  it 
should  stand  at  the  beginning  of  the  poem;  the 
more  moderate  song  to  the  wedded  bride  is  seen  in 
iv.  1-6,  that  to  the  spouse  in  chap.  v.  The  entire 
poem  is  a  collection  of  songs  which  have  no  other 
bond  than  that  they  sing  of  wedded  love;  more- 
over, they  are  not  arranged  in  the  order  in  which 
they  are  employed.  Budde  discovers  not  less  than 
twenty-three  such  songs  or  fragments,  while  Siegfried 
discovers  only  ten. 

But  not  even  with  this  explanation  has  the  last 
word  been  spoken.  That  the  imity  of  the  whole  is 
strongly  evident  was  remarked  at  the  first.  The 
form  is  throughout  delicate  and  refined 
5.  Objec-  and  leaves  the  productions  of  the 
tk>n8  to  threshing-floor  poet  far  in  the  rear. 
this  Theory.  With  this  delicacy  is  contrasted  the 
simple  rusticity  of  scene  in  many  of 
the  parts.  The  contrast  between  the  court  dames 
and  the  shepherdess  appears  in  chap.  i.  Different 
is  the  fact  that  the  Shulamite  extols  her  beloved 
as  white  and  ruddy  (v.  10;  cf.  14),  which,  accord- 
ing to  Lam.  iv.  7,  describes  his  noble  rank  while  she 
herself,  according  to  i.  5-6,  can  not  disavow  the 
evidences  of  her  country  origin.  She  nowhere  ap- 
pears as  queen,  a  position  which  is  demanded  on 
the  Budde  hypothesis.  That  the  Wetzstein  data  of 
the  marriage-week  usages  and  songs  are  very  serv- 
iceable in  the  explanation  of  the  Song,  Franz  De- 
litssch  long  ago  perceived.  He  saw  in  vii.  2  sqq. 
the  description  of  the  dancer  (but  of  the  sword 
there  is  here  no  word) ;  while  the  Hebrew  marriage 
festival  continued  seven  days,  varied  performances 
of  a  festal  character  found  place  without  necessita^ 
ting  a  very  complete  unity,  such  as  the  playing  of  the 
maiden  lover,  her  search  on  all  sides,  and  her  finding  of 
happy  companionship.  Budde's  remark  may  also  be 
noticed,  to  the  effect  that  the  Song  is  a  text-book  of 
the  Palestinianrlsraelitic  wedding  ceremony.  But 
this  text-book  is  not  a  collection  of  shepherd-  and 
peasant-songs,  though  the  most  beautiful  popular 
songs  are  found  therein;  it  is  an  art-poem,  perhaps 
composed  for  the  celebration  of  some  definite  mar- 


riagOy  the  composer  of  which  represented  the  groom 
as  Solomon  and  the  bride  as  the  Shulamite.  The 
union  of  these  two  were,  according  to  our  hypothe- 
sis, set  forth,  as  Delitzsch  and  Z5ckler  rightly  per- 
ceived. So  she  loves  in  him  not  the  king,  nor  does 
she  require  sensual  pleasure  nor  riches;  she  seeks 
only  to  find  in  him  real  companionship  as  though  he 
were  her  brother  and  friend  and  of  the  rank  of  shep- 
herd as  she  is  herself.  Such  love  is  strong  as  death 
and  impurchasable.  If  the  rural  environment  is 
looked  on  rather  as  poetic  adornment  than  as  trust- 
worthy narrative,  let  iv.  8  have  its  weight  and  one 
need  not  have  recoiirse  to  Budde's  theory  of  a  gloss. 

How  the  Song  is  to  be  understood  the  last  act 
teaches.  It  is  the  love  of  a  bride  with  its  longings 
and  hopes,  its  search  and  discovery,  its  disillusion- 
ing and  surprises,  the  pure  love  which  as  a  divine 
spark  suffers  nothing  impure  and  through  its  might 
overcomes  all  earthly  obstacles,  set  forth  here  in 
rare  completeness  in  the  two  noblest  exemplars  the 
author  could  find.  This  object  is  in  itself  not  un- 
worthy of  the  Bible,  all  the  more  that  the  opposi- 
tion to  a  simply  sensual  or  sham  affection  works  out 
in  the  poem.  Were  there  not  something  lofty  and 
mysterious  in  the  love  of  a  bride  for  her  husband, 
it  could  not  elsewhere  be  used  as  the  picture  of  the 
holiest  relations.  The  value  of  the  canonical  Song 
of  Songs  becomes  noticeable  first  when  one  remarks 
the  singular  worth  of  the  king  whom  it  mentions. 
Solomon  was  to  the  consciousness  of  his  times  like 
David  the  anointed  of  the  Lord,  the  Messiah,  who 
stood  to  the  people  for  the  invisible  King  of  kings. 
If  now  such  a  king,  in  the  way  the  poet  describes 
as  he  follows  some  tradition,  seeking  a  purer  and 
holier  love  than  he  found  in  the  capital,  determined 
to  elevate  a  simple  daughter  of  the  people  to  the 
highest  honor,  the  while  she  offered  him  wifely  love 
in  complete  purity,  such  a  marriage  would  be  like 
that  of  the  Messiah  sung  in  Ps.  xlv.,  an  achieve- 
ment in  the  visible  kingdom  of  Crod,  which  would 
find  itself  repeated  the  oftener  among  posterity 
the  more  they  learned  from  the  prophets. 

Without  (hfficulty  the  notion  might  spring  up 

that  Solomon  was  himself  the  author  of  this  poem 

which  deals  with  himself.    Anew  in  favor  of  this 

has  been  adduced  the  imagery  of  the 

6.  Author-  Song,  built  up  out  of  the  plant-world, 

ship  and  the  geographical  relations  with  the 
Date.  whole  Solomonic  kingdom  from  Leba- 
non to  Engedi,  the  connection  with  Ps. 
Ixxii.,  attributed  to  Solomon,  the  poet  of  1,005  songs 
(I  Kings  V.  12).  But  the  person  pictured  in  the 
poem  with  the  brilliancy  of  Solomon  is  evidently  a 
matter  of  poetic  interest  in  one  who  is  removed  from 
the  poet  in  time.  The  vocabulary  of  the  poem  is 
individual,  the  little  piece  having  between  fifty  and 
sixty  hapaxlegomena;  if  it  is  pre-exilic,  it  must  be- 
long to  the  north.  Gr&tz  has  found  little  sympathy 
with  his  idea  that  the  poem  displays  a  knowledge 
of  Greek  custom  and  is  dependent  upon  the  Idyls  of 
Theocritus.  Oettli  argues  for  a  pre-exilic  date,  Konig 
and  Strack  place  it  about  500  b.c.  Under  the  shep- 
herd hypothesis  the  piece  would  have  been  lost; 
into  the  Judaic  canon  this  anti-Solomonic  tendency- 
writing  could  not  have  come  nor  Solomonic  author- 
ship been  attributed  to  it.    Also  on  the  threshing- 
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floor  hypothesis  the  lofty  designation  of  the  Song 
and  the  allegorical  interpretation  are  hard  to  ex- 
plain. How  comes  it  that  the  scribes  did  not  recog- 
nisie  this  song  which  on  the  hypothesis  was  sung  at 
every  Palestinian  wedding,  and  that  the  playing  at 
being  king  was  so  grossly  misunderstood,  a  custom 
which  has  lasted  \mtil  modem  times?  On  the  ex- 
planation given  here  the  Song  has  higher  claims  on 
regard,  and  the  time  of  its  composition  is  entirely  a 
subordinate  question.  (C.  von  Orelu.) 

BSblioorapht:  On  matters  of  introduction  oonmilt  the 
works  named  in  and  under  Biblical  Introduction,  espe- 
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SONG  OF  SONGS.    See  Song  of  Solomon. 

SOPHRONIUS,  so-frO'nt-us:  The  name  of  two 
men  of  note  in  the  early  Church. 

1.  A  contemporary  of  Jerome,  whom  the  latter 
describes  (De  Tnr,  ill.,  cxxxiv.,  NPNF,  2  eer.,  iii. 
384)  as  ''  a  man  of  superlative  learning  "  who  wrote 
while  a  lad  a  Laudea  Bethlehem,  and  later  a  book  on 
"  The  Overthrow  of  Serapis  "  (i.e.,  the  destruction 
of  the  Serapeum  in  Alexandria  in  392).  But  per- 
haps his  best  title  to  distinction  in  Jerome's  eyes 
was  his  translation  into  Greek  of  certain  works  by 
the  latter,  viz.,  De  virginitaie.  Vita  HxUvrion,  and  of 
Jerome's  rendering  of  the  Psalter  and  the  Prophets. 
The  translation  of  the  VHa  was  published  by  A. 
Papadopulos-Kerameus  in  Analekta  Hieroaolymitikes 
Bbrachuologiae,  v.  82-136  (St.  Petersburg,  1898). 
Reoently  Sophronius  has  been  held  to  be  the  author 
of  the  Greek  translation  of  Jerome's  De  vir.  ill,,  this 
upon  the  authority  of  EIrasmus,  for  which  further 
authority  fails.    The  translatioQ  in  question  t>0- 


longs  perhaps  to  the  period  between  the  sixth  or 
seventii  and  the  ninth  century. 

8.  The  sophist  and  patriarch  of  Jerusalem;  b.  at 
Damascus;  d.  in  638,  his  day  in  the  Greek  Church 
being  March  11.  He  tells  at  the  close  of  his  pane- 
gyric of  St.  Cyrus  and  St.  John  of  his  origin  at 
Damascus  of  parents  known  as  Plynthas  and  Myro. 
He  was  a  monk.  His  birth  year  has  been  guessed 
as  550,  in  which  case  he  must  have  been  eighty  or 
eighty-five  when  he  became  patriarch — ^not  impossi- 
ble, indeed,  but  imlikely,  considering  his  activity. 
His  learning  must  have  been  noteworthy,  his  title 
of  "  sophist "  referring  to  his  lectures  on  rhetoric. 
He  was  in  Egypt  in  579,  but  was  not  then  a  monk, 
entering  the  cloister  on  his  return  in  580,  making 
that  his  home  for  thirty  years,  though  leaving  it  for 
journeys  through  Palestine  in  company  i^ith  John 
Moschus.  During  the  lifetime  of  the  Patriarch 
Eulogius  (d.  607)  the  two  friends  visited  Alexandria 
again,  coming  into  close  relations  with  Eulogius  and 
with  his  successor,  Johannes  Eleemon  (q.v.).  There 
Sophroniuis  was  attacked  with  a  disease  of  the  eyes, 
the  cure  of  which  he  attributed  to  the  saints  Cyrus 
and  John.  During  the  stay  there,  lasting  ten  years, 
news  came  of  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Per- 
sians in  614,  which  led  Sophronius  to  compose  an 
ode  of  lamentation.  Soon  after  the  friends  went  to 
Rome,  where  Moschus  wrote  the  Pratum  spirituale, 
which  he  dedicated  to  his  companion.  There  Mos- 
chus died,  and  Sophronius  carried  his  body  back 
to  Palestine  probably  in  619  (not  634),  after  which 
he  reentered  the  monastery.  In  633  he  was  again 
in  Alexandria  to  treat  with  the  Patriarch  Cyrus 
against  union  with  the  Apollinarians  (see  Mono- 
THELiTEs) ;  failing  in  his  mission  there  he  went  to 
Constantinople,  where  he  fared  no  better;  in  634  he 
was  made  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  a  reward  for  hiR 
activities  against  monothelitism  and  monergism. 
In  his  inaugural,  he  dealt  with  the  doctrinal  con- 
test, and  called  attention  to  the  danger  from  the 
Saracens.  He  lived  to  see  the  assault  on  Jerusalem 
and  fell  into  the  hands  of  Omar,  probably  at  the 
beginning  of  638,  and  soon  after  died,  probably  an 
exceedingly  aged  man. 

The  uncertainty  whether  Sophronius  the  sophist 
and  Sophronius  the  patriarch  are  the  same  person 
appears  also  in  considering  his  writings,  though  they 
furnish  strong  aiguments  for  the  identity,  especially 
in  the  rhsrthmic  law  of  the  double  dactylic  close 
which  appears  in  the  writings.  Yet  this  was  a  com- 
mon practise  and  the  aigument  is  not  conclusive. 
So  the  Anacreontic  odes  appear  to  belong  to  the 
sophist,  and  one  from  the  time  of  the  patriarchate 
is  not  yet  known.  Of  the  prose  works  may  be  named 
such  hagiographic  writings  as  (1)  the  Laudes  in  SS, 
Cyrum  et  Johannem  (MPO,  Ixxxvii.  3,  cols.  3379- 
3676),  the  saints  to  whom  Sophronius  attributed 
relief  from  the  trouble  with  his  eyes;  it  falls  into 
two  parts,  the  encomium  and  a  narrative  of  seventy 
miracles  by  the  saints,  and  was  written  before  615. 
(2)  The  life  of  Johannes  Eleemon,  probably  a  joint 
composition  of  Sophronius  and  Moschus,  completed 
by  the  former  after  the  death  of  the  latter;  it  is  no 
longer  extant,  but  probably  Simeon  Metaphrastes 
copied  it  in  the  first  chapters  of  his  Vita.  (3)  Vita 
MariiB  ^gyptia  (MPO,  ut  sup.,  cols.  3697-3726) 
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is  atUibuted  to  him  on  account  of  a  notice  in  the 
Munich  maauacript,  but  John  of  DamascuB  docs 
not  Dame  the  author  and  its  authorship  is  disputed 
also  on  internal  grounds.  (4)  Ar-la  martyrii  Amit- 
buia:  Peraicc  is  ascribed  in  a  Florentine  manuscript 
to  George  of  Haidio  and  prlnt^l  in  his  worlis  (MPO, 
«di.  1680-1829),  but  by  Useaer  is  attributed  to 
Sophroniua  on  the  basis  of  the  Beriin  manuscript 
PhilJ.  1458.  (5)  According  to  Papadopulos-Ker- 
ameuB  {HieroiolyTniiike  Bibtiothm,  iv.  162-163,  St. 
Pt^tersburg,  1809)  a  Ufe  of  the  Four  Evangelists  is  to 
be  ascribed  to  Sophronius.  (0)  The  Pratum  Spir- 
UuaU  of  Hoschus  was  possibly  revised  or  edited  by 
Sophronius,  to  whom  tradition  ascribed  it.  In 
^FG  (ut  sup.),  cola.  3201-3364,  appear  eight  (or 
nine)  orations,  to  which  A.  PapadopuloB-Kerameus 
(in  Analerta,  ut  sup.,  v.  151-168)  adda  a  tenth.  Of 
dogmatic  works  may  be  noted  the  EpUtola  eyrwdiea 
iUPG,  ut  Bup.,  coIb.  3147-3200),  two  tragmenta  on 
confession  of  sins  and  the  baptism  of  the  apoetJea 
(cols.  3365-72)  and  one  on  a  decision  of  Basil  ot 
Cftsarea  (cols.  4011-12);  and  posably  a  collection 
of  about  600  sayings  of  the  Fathers;  a  "  Dogmatic 
Discourse  on  Faith  "  (cf.  Papadopulos-Kerameus, 
Bibtiotheki,  ii.  403,  ut  eup,).  The  prayer  still  re- 
cited on  Epiphany  in  the  Greek  Church  (.MPG.  ut 
sup.,  4001-04)  is  carried  back  to  Sophronius. 

In  the  history  of  Greek  church  poetry  the  Ana- 
creontic odes  ascribed  to  Sophronius  are  very  cele- 
brated; many  critics,  indeed,  compare  them  with 
the  products  of  the  golden  age  of  Greek  literature. 
With  this  valuation  Krumbachcr  totally  disagrees, 
but  hia  harshly  unfavorable  decision  (Geechtchie.  p. 
672)  is  not  weU  supported.  Many  of  the  poems  bavo 
ft  narm,  appealing,  and  personal  note,  together  with 
a  certain  independence  in  the  choice  of  poetic 
figures.  Twenty-two  odes  are  to  be  found  in  MPG 
(ut  sup.,  cols.  3725-3S38),  and  some  of  them  appear 
in  various  reprints  and  anthologies.  The  first  thir- 
teen arose  in  the  period  of  his  first  stay  in  the  moa- 
asteiy,  the  rest  either  during  bis  wanderings  or  dur- 
ing his  sccoad  monastic  period.  Sophroruus  also 
wrote  occasional  poems. 

The  foregoing  discussion  assumes  the  identity  of 
Sophronius  tbe  patriarch  and  Sophronius  the  soph- 
ist. This  identity  has  been  disputed.  The  problems 
are  better  settled  by  assuming  the  identity  than  by 
assuming  two  personalities,  and  tradition  supports 
this,  especially  as  represented  by  John  of  Damascus 
(.MPG.iciv.  1280.1316,  1 336)  and  Johannes  Zonaras 
("  Life  of  Sophronius,"  in  Papadopulos-Kerameus, 
AnaUOa,  ut  sup.,  v.  137-151).  A  final  decision 
must  be  awaited  until  a  &nal  critical  edition  of  the 
works  appears.  (G.  KbCoeh.) 
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i„]0  vols.,  Rome,  1839-44;  E.  Bauvy. 
109-182,  195  aqq.,  Nlmea,  ISMS  (an 
cb(kracl«naticfl);  H.  Useaer.  Etliffionaoe- 
tdudUiiclu  UnltrmAimgm,  L  330-330,  Buiui,  1M0;    B. 
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Gelwr.  in  HwloTiiidHi  Zrifckrifl,  \id  (1880).  4;  idem, 
LeoTitiot'  wn  Neapoiia  Lrbm  du  hniw^n  Johonnea  de9 
BaTTnhmvjm.  w-  117-120.  Preiburg.  1893;  W.  Mcyor.Der 
ajtzenfuierte  SatzKhl]is9  in  der  ffriechitcApn  Proaa  vom  4.  fna 
itwn  id.  Jakrkundrrt,  GAtlioflcn,  1891;  Jahiuuiei  Zniuraa, 
Vila  Soptinmii,  in  A.  Papndopulos-Keiameua,  Analaia, 
V.  137-151,  St.  Ppleisbufg.  1898:  S.  Vnilbf.  in  Riniue  dt 
rorieni  cArHieri,  vii  (1002).  360-386,  viii  (1903),  32-69, 
35ft-387  (k>v«  list  of  earliot  lilomture):  DCB.  iv.  719- 
721;  /CI,  si.  aiS-fil9. 

SORBOmtS,  ser'ben:  A  school  at  Paris,  founded 
in  1254  by  Robert  de  Sorbon  (1201-70),  cunon  of 
Notre  Dame  and  confessor  and  counselor  of  Louis 
IX.,  for  poor  theological  students,  and  later  domi- 
nating not  only  tbe  theological  faculty,  but  also 
the  entire  University  of  Paris.  Primarily  designed 
for  those  who  were  unable  to  pay  the  high  prices 

demanded  for  board  and  lodging,  and 

Foundation  to  instruct  those  who  were  not  in  sym- 

and         pathy   with   the   scholastic   subtleties 

Organiza-    propounded   in  the   other  schools,   as 

tion.        well  as  with  the  added  de^gn  of  having 

the  teachera  reside  in  the  same  house 
as  their  pupils,  the  Sorbonno  was  estabUshod  in  the 
Rue  Coupe-Gorge,  opposite  the  baths  of  the  Em* 
peror  Julian.  Robert  himself  made  a  small  endow- 
ment for  his  foundation,  which  later  received  many 
augmentations,  although  he  earnestly  desired  tliat 
the  institution  might  never  become  rich.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Sorbonne  were  not  bound  by  monastic 
rules,  and  its  regulations,  formulated  by  Robert 
after  eighteen  years  of  testing,  remainc<i  almost  un- 
changed until  the  Revolution.  According  to  these 
regulations,  published  at  Paris  in  174U  under  the 
title  DiscijMna  Sorbona  domus,  there  were  three 
classes  of  members  of  tbe  Sorbonne;  aorii  ("fel- 
lows "),  who  were  not  bound  to  residence  witliin 
its  precincts;  ftospt[e*("  guests  "),  chiefly  priests  liv- 
ing in  the  house;  and  berieficiarii  ("  beneficiaries"), 
who  were  either  poor  French  aspirants  for  the  min- 
istry receiving  free  maintenance  while  preparing  for 
the  priesthood,  or  well-to-do  foreign  students  who, 
on  payment,  might  reside  there  for  several  months. 
The  eocii  and  kospita  formed  the  majority.  The 
latter  were  admitted  only  after  a  rigid  examination 
in  character  and  theology,  and  no  one  could  become 
a  sociu9  unless  he  had  been  a  hospes  for  several 
years,  the  new  lociits  likewise  pledging  himself  in 
the  chapel  of  the  Sorbonne  to  obey  all  tbe  regula- 
tions and  never  to  enter  a  monastic  order.  The 
kospUet  and  socii,  both  those  who  enjoyed  free  rrsi- 
denco  and  those  who  paid  (the  charge  originally 
being  three  sous  weekly,  later  increased  to  six),  ate 
at  the  same  table  and  had  the  same  rights,  the  house 
providing  bread  and  wine,  although  other  food  had 
to  be  purchased.  When  a  liospes  received  his  licen- 
tiate in  theology,  he  gave  place  to  another.  No  one 
was  permitted  to  remain  longer  than  ten  years,  al- 
though the  title  of  aociu»  Sorbona  was  inalienable. 
The  officers  were  elected  by  the  merabers,  the  term 
being  tor  one  year,  except  in  the  case  of  the  presi- 
dent (promor),  who  had  control  of  discipline.  The 
prior  kept  the  keys  and  directed  the  studies  and 
examinations,  the  librarian  bad  charge  of  the  booka, 
and  the  censor  drew  up  the  reports  of  the  council. 
There  was  also  a  standing  committee,  composed  of 
the  oldest  socii  elected  from  each  "  nation  "  (cf. 
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llNiVERsmEs)  which  supervised  the  moral  condi- 
tions of  the  Sorbonne,  as  well  as  a  finance  commit- 
tee and  a  committee  to  supervise  the  clergy.  The 
aodi  met  in  general  assembly  four  times  annually. 

Robert  de  Sorbon  sought  not  only  to  fumLsh 
shelter  for  poor  clerks,  but  also  to  provide  thorough 
theological  instruction  for  them,  the  mornings  being 
devoted  to  Old-Testament  exegesis  and  the  after- 
noons to  the  interpretation  of  the  New  Testament. 
For  two  centuries  the  teachers  were  chosen  from 
the  former  aodi  or  hoBjnieSf  nor  was  it 
Courses  of  until  1532  that  a  legacy  rendered  pos- 
Study.  sible  the  foimdation  of  a  paid  lecture- 
ship. Between  1577  and  1625  six  other 
chairs  were  established,  and  later  still  teachers  were 
drawn  from  other  colleges  of  the  university,  while 
as  early  as  1270  Robert  de  Sorbon,  recognizing  that 
students  of  divinity  should  first  have  a  good  liter- 
ary and  philosophical  training,  established,  as  an 
annex  to  the  Sorbonne,  the  College  de  Calvi  for  this 
purpose.  In  the  Sorbonne  itself  the  course  was 
threefold:  reading  and  interpretation  of  the  Bible 
and  of  the  maxims  of  the  Church  Fathers,  disputa- 
tions, and  preaching.  The  exegetical  exercises  were 
held  twice  daily,  each  student  being  required  to  write 
a  smnmary  of  the  main  points  presented;  the  dis- 
putations, upon  some  theme  previously  announced, 
took  place  between  two  students  each  Sunday,  a 
aociita  being  the  presiding  officer;  but  preaching 
seems  to  have  received  little  attention.  A  most  im- 
portant part  of  the  Sorbonne  was  its  library,  founded 
by  Robert  and  enriched  with  manuscripts  by  Guiard 
d* Abbeville,  while  in  1469  the  prior  of  the  Sorbonne, 
acting  in  harmony  with  the  rector  of  the  university, 
established  the  first  printing-press  in  France,  whence 
the  Bible  of  1478  was  issued. 

The  Sorbonne  furnished  the  leaders  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris  who,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  de- 
manded the  reform  of  the  Church  by  a  general  coun- 
cil;   but  in  the  following  century  the  institution 
became  hostile  to  the  new  spirit,  cen- 

History.  suring  the  writings  of  Erasmus  and 
Faber  Stapulensis,  and  condemning  the 
works  of  Luther  and  Melanchthon.  In  the  seven- 
teenth century  it  was  the  leader  of  Roman  Cathol- 
icism in  France,  and  such  prelates  as  Richelieu, 
Mazarin,  De  Retz,  and  De  Noailles  considered  it  a 
distinction  to  be  elected  provisar  of  the  Sorbonne. 
Richelieu  in  particular  manifested  affection  for  the 
institution,  taking  one  of  its  hoapites  for  his  confes- 
sor, completely  rebuilding  it,  and  desiring  to  be 
buried  in  its  chapel.  A  century  later  the  Sorbonne 
defended  the  new  spirit  of  the  times,  but  in  1791 
the  Convention  decreed  the  suppression  of  the 
"  priests  of  the  Sorbonne,"  although  the  160  socii 
were  unmolested,  and  even  Revolutionary  vandal- 
ism spared  the  chapel  with  its  tomb  of  Richelieu. 
When,  after  the  concordat.  Napoleon  organized  the 
University  of  France  (1808),  he  established  at  the 
Sorbonne  a  faculty  of  Roman  Catholic  theology,  to 
which  the  Bourbons  added  the  faculties  of  letters 
and  sciences,  the  whole  organization  bearing  the 
name  of  Sorbonne.  Since,  however,  Leo  XIII.  re- 
fused the  institution  canonical  recognition,  it  be- 
came useless  for  the  education  of  the  higher  clergy, 
and  it  was  accordingly  suppressed  by  the  Chamber 


of  Deputies  in  1885.  Since  that  year  the  Sorbonne 
has  been  entirely  rebuilt  (1889),  and  by  reorganiza- 
tion it  now  forms  part  of  the  University  of  Paris. 

(G.  Bonet-Maubt.) 

Bibliooiiapht:  C.  E.  BuLbus,  Hiat.  Univernlatia  Paruenai$, 
6  vols..  Pazis,  1605-73,  CanHnuation  (by  C.  Jourdain), 
ib.  1862-64;  T.  I.  Duvemet,  Hist,  de  la  SoHnmne,  Paris, 
1790;  A.  Morellet,  Mhnoirea,  2d  ed.,  Paris,  1822;  C. 
Joiirdaia,  Index  chartarum  perHnerUittm  ad  hiel.  Univet- 
aUatia  Parieeneiat  Paris,  1862;  A.  Franklin,  La  Sorbonne, 
See  oriffinee  el  ea  bibliothiqtte,  2d  ed.,  Paris,  1875;  M. 
Jadart,  £0601^  de  Sorbon,  Reims,  1880;  H.  Denifle,  Doeu- 
mente  rdatife  h  la  fondation  el  aux  premiere  tempe  de  Funi- 
vereiU,  Paris,  1883;  G.  Bonet-Mauiy,  in  Vie  chritienne, 
Nfmes,  1884;  E.  M6rio,  La  Sorbonne  el  eon  fondaUur, 
Reims,  1888;  O.  Gr6ard,  Noe  adieux  h  la  vieille  Sorbonne, 
Paris,  1803;  P.  F6ret,  La  FaculU  de  thSologie  de  Pane, 
8  vols.,  Paris,  1894-1905;  H.  Rashdall,  The  UnivereiUee 
of  Europe  in  the  Middle  Agee,  2  vols.,  Oxford,  1895;  H. 
Galhiat,  Le»  Orandee  Piguree  chrkiennee  de  la  Sorbonne  au 
xix.  eiicle,  Pam,  1896;  L.  Delisle,  in  Journal  dee  eavante, 
Paris,  1898;  Claudin,  in  Bulletin  dee  bibliophilee,  1898; 
P.  Alary,  VImprimerie  au  xvi.  eiiele,  £tienne  Dolel  el  eee 
luttee  corUre  la  Sorbonne,  Paris,  1898;  G.  Compayr6,  Abe- 
lard  arki  the  Origin  arki  Early  Hiet.  of  Univereitiee,  pp.  156, 
205,  300,  Now  York,  1899;  H.  P.  N6not,  Monogrnj^hie  de 
la  nouoetle  Sorbonne,  Paris,  .1903;  Schaff,  ChriatioH  Chwdk, 
Y,  I,  p.  572. 

SORCERY  AND  SOOTHSATIHO. 

Description  and  Extent  (|  1). 
Among  Primitive  Races  (|  2). 
Among  Civilised  Peoples  (|  3). 
Among  Hebrews  (I  4). 
In  the  Christian  Church  (|  5). 

By  sorcery  as  viewed  by  Christians  is  meant  an 
employment  of  demonic  power  in  the  service  of  men, 
and  it  is  therefore  regarded  as  a  gross  sin  against 
God  because  the  Christian  should  trust  in  God  alone. 

Christian  conceptions  thus  square  with 
X.  Descrip-  those  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Testa- 
tion and  ment.  Among  polytheistic  religions  the 
Extent     phases  of  sorcery  are  many  and  varied, 

and  a  definition  sufficiently  comprehen- 
sive is  difficult  to  give.  Its  operations  neither  depend 
upon  competent  physical  experiences  nor  do  they 
rest  upon  ethical  mediation;  it  is  arbitrary  meddling 
of  men  with  supernatural  or  at  least  secret  powers. 
As  a  rule  sorcery  deals  with  spirits — ^personal  powers 
of  the  unseen  world,  whence  is  the  connection  with 
religion.  The  sorcerer  works  through  word,  look, 
gesture,  and  varied  operations  such  as  the  tying  of 
knots,  the  giving  of  drinks  and  concoctions,  behind 
which  a  profounder  meaning  and  connection  lie 
hidden.  One  precondition  for  the  rise  of  belief  in 
sorcery  is  the  existence  of  a  realm  of  unexplained 
and  inexplicable  phenomena;  the  larger  this  is,  the 
more  room  there  is  for  sorcery,  so  that  the  latter 
reigns  in  the  lowest  culture.  Moreover,  there  must 
be  a  trust  in  man's  ability  to  accomplish  such  works 
in  imison  with  higher  powers.  Animism  and  poly- 
demonism  are  the  native  homes  of  sorcery,  mono- 
theism and  ethics  make  against  it.  The  rdation  to 
religion  depends  upon  the  conception  of  religion; 
some  regard  sorcery  as  an  evidence  of  religion  and 
a  tendency  of  religious  life,  others  as  a  conscious 
alienation  from  deity.  Some  members  of  the  an- 
thropological school  regard  it  as  the  first  stage  in 
religious  development,  deriving  prayer  from  sorcery 
or  avertive  exercises.  The  low^  races  show,  how- 
ever, a  sense  of  dependence  upon  the  unseen;  their 
attitude  is  not  one  of  command  entirely.    Sorcery 
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18  a  later  phenomenon  in  development,  is  allied  to 
Magic  (q.v.)y  is  found  alongside  of  religion,  but  in  it 
religion  itself  is  not  to  be  found.  Indeed,  sorcery 
tends  to  drown  out  religion  or  to  drive  it  into  the 
background;  the  more  meager  religion  is,  the  more 
luxuriant  are  the  parasitic  growths  of  sorcery.  Yet 
it  is  a  fact  that  the  sorcerer  or  Shaman  (q.v.)  often 
seeks  power  through  a  loftily  conceived  divinity  re- 
garded as  good,  aiming  to  subject  lower  and  ill-dis- 
poeed  spirits.  Magic  is  sorcery  technically  developed. 
Among  race^of  the  lower  order  there  is  often  a 
Bcienoe  of  secrets  to  which  only  the  consecrated  are 
admitted.  Sorcery  also  has  relations  with  Divination 
(q.v.),  and  the  professions  of  sorcerer  and  diviner 
are  often  plied  by  the  same  person,  who  claims  to 
have  insight  into  the  unseen  and  to  be  able  to  con- 
trol more  of  less  the  course  of  events. 

Among  primitive  peoples,  then,  sorcery  is  espe- 
cially at  home.  Ignorance  of  nature  leads  to  the 
belief  in  the  possibility  of  supernatural  operations 
in  the  sphei:e  of  man.  The  sorcerer  covers  himself 
with  a  veil  of  secrecy,  speaks  in  dark  figures,  per- 
forms acts  that  are  outr6,  thus  giving 
3.  Among  the  impression  of  secret  power  and  in- 
Primitive  scrutable  doings.  The  results  expected 
Races,  from  the  exercise  of  these  activities 
cover  the  field  of  man's  needs  and  de- 
nres;  moreover,  evil  spirits  are  warded  off  or  con- 
ciliated, the  cooperation  of  good  spirits  is  gained. 
There  are  sorcerers  and  counter-sorcerers;  the  dan- 
gerous exerciser  of  these  powers  must  be  mastered 
by  a  more  powerful  one.  The  method  is  not  to  sub- 
ject oneself  to  the  will  of  God,  as  in  true  religion, 
but  magic  works  as  a  concurrent  with  religion,  and 
is  thus  irreligious  and  irrational.  It  is  regarded  in 
two  ways — as  a  serious  crime,  when  it  produces 
damage;  and  as  a  high  art  when  it  averts  injury  and 
brings  a  blessing.  To  the  user  it  seems  not  at  all 
wrong  to  injure  an  enemy  by  sorcery,  though  it  is 
a  crime  to  \ise  it  against  a  friend  or  blood  brother. 
Among  the  vicious  means  of  sorcery,  as  regarded  by 
the  most  varied  peoples,  is  the  evil  eye,  which  is  be- 
lieved by  many  to  be  able  to  affect  with  illness  and 
death  those  on  whom  it  is  cast,  while  the  possessors 
are  supposed,  as  in  Africa,  to  meet  in  the  desert  to 
counsel  how  they  shall  effect  their  purposes.  So  the 
suspicion  regarding  vampires  as  the  cause  of  death 
and  illness  is  a  concomitant  of  sorcery.  From  this 
"  illegitimate  "  use  of  these  means  is  distinguished 
a  "  legitimate  "  method,  which  takes  especially  the 
form  of  protecting  from  evil  powers  and  the  increase 
of  the  natural  good  of  man  in  life — ^well-being,  fruit- 
fulness,  and  possessions — Shaving  the  ability  to  ward 
off  evil  spirits.  Charms  and  potions  are  employed, 
which,  however,  require  for  their  proper  use  the  ad- 
vice of  the  expert.  In  pestilences  and  epidemics 
the  counsel  of  these  experts  is  needed  to  define  the 
causes,  and  in  case  of  guilt  to  determine  the  blame. 
Thus  a  connection  is  made  with  soothsaying  and 
the  deliverance  of  oracles,  while  the  Ordeal  (q.v.) 
is  under  the  guardianship  of  this  branch  in  the 
preparation  of  potions.  Through  these  means  the 
sorcerers  in  some  regions,  as  in  Africa,  wield  enor- 
mous power  and  influence,  especially  as  sickness  is 
regarded  as  the  work  of  demons,  whose  work  must 
be  undone  through  the  counter-sorcerer  or  the  medi- 


cine man.  One  of  the  means  employed  by  this  class 
is  the  word  of  power,  which  binds  to  or  looses  from 
evil,  and  this  word  only  the  sorcerer  knows  and  can 
turn  to  a  hundred  uses.  The  formula  is  usually  an 
unintelligible  or  irrational  expression,  the  names 
of  divine  and  demonic  powers  being  included  and 
their  assistance  invoked.  At  times  the  effigy  of  the 
person  to  whom  evil  is  to  be  done  is  treated  as  the 
person  himself  is  expected  to  suffer  [after  the  man- 
ner of  sympathetic  magic;  see  Comparative  Re- 
ligion, VI.,  1,  a,  §  5;  other  methods  of  using  magic 
are  described  in  that  place].  The  formula  used  has 
often  a  similarity  to  prayer,  but  it  is  utterly  with- 
out ethical  relations  and  has  in  mind  the  arbitrary 
will  of  the  sorcerer,  not  submission  to  deity.  A  sim- 
ilar difference  exists  between  prophecy  and  sooth- 
saying; prophecy  depends  upon  the  will  of  God, 
soothsaying  contemplates  man's  self-chosen  pur- 
poses and  employs  not  inspiration  but  certain  means 
of  attaining  its  ends,  such  as  the  Lot  (q.v.),  the  in- 
terpretation of  various  natural  phenomena,  and  the 
like,  a  set  of  rules  being  formulated  to  this  purpose. 
The  spirits  of  the  dead  are  also  evoked.  See  also 
Dream. 

Sorcery  appears  also  as  a  custom  of  the  civilized 
peoples  of  antiquity,  and  shows  a  great  tenacity  of 
persistence  even  in  connection  with  a  grade  of  cul- 
ture with  which  it  is  not  in  harmony.  In  course  of 
time  sorcery  becomes  a  complicated  art,  and  its 
bonds  are  dissolved  only  by  the  ad- 
3.  Among  vance  of  thought,  as  when  magic  in 
Civilized  illness  gives  way  to  medicine,  astrol- 
Peoples.  ogy  to  astronomy,  and  the  like,  though 
superstitious  practises  persist  with  real 
advance  in  knowledge  (see  Superstition).  There 
seems  to  remain  a  feeling  that  external  and  cor- 
poreal affairs  are  governed  by  the  unseen,  and  irra- 
tional elements  and  practises  abide,  even  in  partial 
connection  with  religion.  This  is  especially  true  of 
peoples  like  the  Chinese,  among  whom  a  certain 
stage  of  civilization  has  been  reached  with  a  result- 
ing stagnation.  The  religion  of  early  people  had 
magical  elements  and  therein  showed  their  heathen 
character.  The  relation  to  deity  is  not  purely  re- 
ligious, but  is  influenced  by  external  factors.  Thus, 
in  Babylonia  (q.v.)  while  such  literature  as  the 
"  penitential  psalms  "  shows  high  ethical  conscious- 
ness and  a  realization  of  sin  and  of  repentance,  the 
usages  reveal  magic  practises,  burning  of  spices,  and 
the  like.  So  in  Egypt  (q.v.),  the  "  Book  of  the 
Dead  "  contains  a  chapter  dealing  with  purity  of 
heart  and  conscience  as  the  essential  condition  of 
happiness  after  death,  yet  the  most  of  the  book  is 
taken  up  with  directions  of  magical  character  di- 
recting the  soul  in  its  course.  Similarly  Zoroas- 
trianism  (see  Zoroaster,  Zoroastrianism)  is  full 
of  ethical  truths,  yet  magical  conceptions  abound 
and  Ahura  Mazda  comes  to  earth  to  act  as  priest  of 
sorcery.  Similar  facts  meet  one  in  India.  As  among 
primitive  peoples,  so  among  the  more  advanced 
exists  the  idea  of  an  illegitimate  sorcery,  which  is  a 
crime.  Thus  the  Twelve  Tables  of  the  Roman  law 
contained  enactments  against  these  practises,  as 
did  the  Cornelian  law  against  assassins  and  poison- 
ers; the  possession  of  books  on  magic  was  a  crime 
[cf .  for  a  strong  passage  the  sixth  satire  of  Juvenal]. 


Sorcery  and  Soothsaying 
Soterioloffy 
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Apuleius  stood  trial  for  witchcraft  about  160  a.d., 
and  Constantinian  and  Justinian  legislation  dealt 
with  it. 

The  Hebrew  religion  took  strong  ground  against 

sorcery  from  the  beginning,  though  residuary  traces 

from  the  former  heathenism  or  reintroduction  from 

surrounding  sources  occurred  and  had 

4.  Among  to  be  combated.     The  Hebrew  word 

Hebrews,  keseph,  which  forms  the  basis  of  the 
common  terms  for  sorcery,  etc.,  in 
Hebrew  has  its  Asefyrian  cognate,  and  its  occurrence 
in  the  feminine  indicates  that  women  were  the  chief 
practisers  ef  the  art.  Death  was  the  penalty  for 
the  crime  (Lev.  xx.  27;  I  Sam.  xxviii.  9,  cf.  xv. 
23),  it  being  a  sin  which  ranks  with  idolatry.  Pas- 
sages like  Isa.  ii.  6  show  the  reimportation  of  the 
practise  from  the  East  and  from  Philistia;  but  the 
prophets  inveigh  against  the  degradation  of  the 
worship  of  Yahweh  into  a  spirit  cult.  The  height 
of  prophetic  religion  was  not  maintained  among  the 
people,  especially  under  Assyrian  influence  sorcery 
resumed  an  unwonted  sway;  and  after  monothe- 
ism had  come  to  its  own,  magical  remainders  and 
superstition  furnished  a  baclqground  of  demonic 
powers  among  which  the  imagination  worked. 
Especially  was  beUef  in  demons  rife  in  the  post- 
exUic  period,  though  their  place  was  that  of  sub- 
jection, not  of  equality  with  God,  and  did  not  affect 
the  doctrine  of  his  unity;  the  name  of  God  was  in- 
voked as  an  avertive  power.  Yet  this  very  fact 
was  employed  magically,  the  name  of  God  and  of 
the  archangels,  particularly  the  tetragrammaton, 
being  used  both  oraUy  and  written  and  regarded 
as  a  powerful  charm.  So  people  fell  into  sorcery 
almost  unconsciously,  these  means  being  used  as  a 
sort  of  holy  magic  to  oppose  the  unholy  magic  of 
other  kinds  of  sorcery.  The  Talmud  treats  often  of 
the  sorcerers  referred  to  in  the  Old  Testament,  in- 
terpreting their  names  generally  arbitrarily;  its 
general  spirit  is  that  of  condemnation;  though  the 
methods  of  sorcery  were  to  be  studied,  the  better 
to  combat  them.  Some  of  the  great  rabbis  received 
instruction  in  the  art,  while  men  generaUy  accepted 
sorcery  as  a  fact;  still  the  true  Israelite  was  re- 
garded as  so  under  the  protection  of  God  that  the 
art  was  powerless  against  him.  The  Cabala  (q.v.) 
contributed  to  the  degradation  of  religion  from  this 
source,  as  is  so  often  the  case  with  mystic  Supersti- 
tion (q.v.).  The  Haggada  and  Midrashic  references 
to  the  superstition  of  the  people  are  niunerous,  and 
around  the  person  of  Solomon  stories  gathered  with 
reference  to  his  mastery  of  the  demons,  whose  help 
in  building,  e.g.,  he  compelled.  These  legends  were 
taken  over  by  Islam,  where  the  same  general  posi- 
tion with  regard  to  sorcery  obtained  as  in  Judaism. 
Mohammedan  missionaries  often  sell  sentences  from 
the  Koran  as  amulets,  and  indeed  the  entire  book 
serves  such  a  purpose  to  those  who  can  not  read  it, 
being  regarded  as  an  avertive  of  evil  and  a  means 
to  insure  good  fortune. 

Christianity  from  its  beginning  has  been  no  less 
uncompromisingly  opposed  to  sorcery  than  Juda- 
ism; it  has  regarded  these  practises  as  a  turning 
away  from  God  and  as  dealing  with  imgodly  powers. 
Jesus  was  himself  suspected  of  using  sorcery  (Mark 
iii.  22;  Luke  xi.  15,  etc.),  to  which  aspersion  he  re- 


plied by  showing  that  this  would  be  dividing  the 
kingdom  of  evil  against  itself.  The  exordsts  of 
Ephesus  used  the  name  of  Jesus  in  their 
5.  In  the  work.  The  episode  of  Simon  (Acts 
Christian  viii.  9  sqq.)  is  instructive,  while  not 
Church,  less  illustrative  of  the  common  estima- 
tion is  the  episode  of  Elymas  in  Qjrprus 
(Acts  xiii.),  who  received  the  rebuke  of  Paul  and 
severe  pimishment.  A  center  of  heathen  soroeiy 
at  that  time  was  Ephesus,  where  amulets  with  an 
ambiguous  inscription  and  a  representation  of 
Diana  were  sold,  and  one  of  the  triumphs  of  Chris- 
tianity was  the  burning  of  costly  books  dealing  with 
the  art  (Acts  xix.  19).  Distinction  was  made  then 
between  the  wonder-working  of  the  apostles  and  or- 
dinary magic  (II  Cor.  xii.  12),  though  that  might  be 
misunderstood  as  simple  magic  (Acts  v.  15,  xix.  12) 
and  the  real  connection  lost,  the  conception  passing 
to  the  shadow  and  the  napkins,  etc.,  from  the  per- 
sons of  the  apostles.  So  on  the  confines  of  Chris- 
tianity belief  in  magic  showed  itself  in  the  material- 
ising of  the  means  of  grace  after  heathen-magical 
methods  of  thought,  in  the  magical  use  of  "  the 
word  of  power  "  and  Uke  ceremonies.  Of  course,  a 
more  spiritual  and  more  nearly  religious  conception 
inheres  in  Christian  surroundings,  the  divine  powers 
being  supposed  to  work  under  ethical  conditions. 
The  Christian  ritual  and  cultus  were  affected  by  the 
magical  remains  which  inhered  in  the  life  of  the 
peoples  converted  to  this  faith  or  which  came  in 
through  contact  with  heathen  peoples,  though  such 
ideas  were  always  attacked  by  the  Church.  In  the 
early  Church,  Gnosticism  was  a  breeding-point  for 
these  conceptions  and  practises.  In  the  Middle  Ages 
the  belief  in  witches  had  its  rise  in  the  old  German 
faith  in  spirits.  Even  those  who  combated  the 
effects  of  this  heathen  heritage  showed  themselves 
under  the  spell  of  surviving  superstitions,  and  the 
inquisitors  manifested  more  of  gruesome  seal  than 
of  wisdom  in  their  measures.  These  errors  were 
due,  however,  rather  to  the  condition  of  the  natural, 
mental,  and  juristic  sciences  than  to  theology.  New 
forms  constantly  arise,  an  example  of  which  is  Spirit- 
ifi°^  (<l*v.)i  in  which  direct  opposition  to  Biblical 
commands  is  discernible.  Another  example  of  this 
same  class  of  novelties  is  the  so-called  crystal-ga- 
sing,  while  the  various  phenomena  of  spiritualism, 
h3rpnotism,  somnambulism,  and  the  like  illustrate 
the  older  sorcery  in  its  connection  with  soothsaying 
(see  Magic).  Hardly  less  dangerous  are  the  phe- 
nomena of  suggestion,  even  in  its  relation  to  the 
medical  profession,  though  it  is  brought  into  con- 
nection with  the  Bible  and  prayer.  These  illustra- 
tions show  that  danger  of  lapse  into  sorcery  is  not 
altogether  a  thing  of  the  pajst.    See  SuPERSTmoN. 

(C.  VON  Orelxj.) 

Bibuoorapht:  Much  of  the  literature  under  Gk>iffPARATnrB 
Rbuoion;  Maqic;  Shamanism;  Supbrstttxon;  and 
Witchcraft  will  be  found  pertinent.  Consult  further: 
W.  Mannhart.  Zavberglaube  und  OeheimwUaen  im  Spuffti 
der  JahrhunderUt  Leipsic,  1890;  J.  Diesenbach,  Boewn 
heit,  Zavberei  und  Hexenfabdn,  Frankfort.  1893;  F.  Dela- 
croix, Le$  Proc^  de  aorcellerie  au  xviii.  tikiet  Paris,  18i94; 
J.  ReKnault.  La  Sorcdlerie,  Paris,  1897;  T.  Witton  Davies. 
MoffiCf  Divination,  and  Demonology  among  the  HitrtMn 
and  their  Neiohboura,  Edinburgh.  1898;  E.  Pauls,  Ztnt- 
herweeen  und  Hezenwahn  am  Niederrhein,  Dflsseldoif, 
1898;  I.  Bertrand,  La  SorcOlerie,  Paris.  1899;  £.  Qilbert. 


REUOIOUS  ENCraX)PEDIA 
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Ua  Plantm  maaiqim  tl  in  mrcMtnt,  Houlins.  1890;  J.  N. 
Eepp,  Oriml  vad  Occidtnt:  KapiUI  tber  drr  Nachatitc  der 
Nalur  ZaabtTwtrk  und  Haenintm  in  aUtr  und  iuua-  Zeil. 
Beriin.  1903;  E.  Cniwloy,  The  Tra  of  lit',  pp.  60.  79. 
353-254.  LoDdon.  1005;  L.  R.  FomtU.  frolufion  o/  Ri- 
haion.  LmuliNi,  1905;  B.  A.  Junod,  The  Tliair^,  of  Witch- 
craft omongal  SaiUh  African  NaSiva,  Capa  Town.  1907; 
A.  Abt,  Die  Apoiogit  dtt  Ap^eiu*  von  Madaum  und  die 
aiitike  ZaiArrH.  Giswen.  1908;  A.  Bertholct,  Riiiaiimt- 
getchirJiUicha  Laibueh,  pp.  150  ■qq..  TUbingeQ,  1S08: 
W.  Culand.  Altinditche  Zauberei.  DartteUuitff  der  altindi- 
KAin  Wnntrhapfrr.  ApMWfitiua,  1908;  K.  Fmnk.  Bahif- 
lonucAc  BiKch<t„tu7iottelirfi,  Leipaif .  lOOS;  J.  E.  HarriMD, 
Pnri/OBmma  to  the  Sliulu  of  Oretk  RelitrioTl.  2d  ed.,  Cam- 
bridge. 1908  (rontoina  much  on  flvertivo  procedure);  T. 
ScbemMUD.  Qritchitche  ZaubeiTtapyri  und  das  Qemeinde- 
vnd  Danigeb/t  im  I.  Kiemaubriefc,  Ldpuc,  1909;  I.  KinE. 
The  Development  ttf  Religion.  A  Study  in  Anihropoioov 
and  Social  PrycktAimi.  New  York,  IBIO. 

SORTES  APOSTOLOBDM  or  SAnCTORUM 
(Lat.,  "Lota  of  the  apostles"  or  "saints"):  A 
loeanB  of  foretelling  the  future  by  opening  the  Bible 
at  raodom,  the  passage  on  which  the  eye  Srst  lights 
being  taken  as  an  admoaitioo  of  the  deity  in  regard 
to  the  problem  prompting  such  means  of  divination. 
The  term  is  probably  derived  from  the  Vulgate  of 
Acta  i.  26  and  Col.  i.  12.  and  the  usage  is  wide- 
spread, pagan  Rome  thus  consulting  Vergil,  Islam 
the  Koran,  and  China  tjie  sayings  of  ConfuciuB. 
While  rejecting  dinnation  with  pagan  writings,  the 
Christians  employed  the  Bible  for  this  purpose  (cf. 
Augustine's  account  of  bis  conversion,  Con/etsiones, 
VIII.,  xii.  29-30,  Eng.  tranal.  in  NPNF,  1  ser.,  i. 
127-I2S),  despite  the  disapproval  of  Church  Fathers 
(ct.  Augustine,  EpUt.,  Iv.  37,  Eng.  tranal.  in  NPNF, 
1  SET.,  i.  315;  Jerome  on  Jonah  i.).  It  became  espe- 
cially prevalent  in  the  doys  of  Gregory  of  Tours 
(Hist.  Franeonim,  iv.  16,  v.  14,  49),  although  it  was 
forbidden  by  the  synods  of  Vannes  (465),  Agde  (506), 
Orleans  (511),  and  Auzerre  (between  570  and  590), 
as  well  as  by  Gregory  the  Great  (Epitl.,  ix.  204,  li. 
33).  The  Carolingiim  legislation  against  the  »orla 
apoeldontm  (cf.  MGH,  Lug.,  sectio  iii.,  part  I,  p. 
64)  was  rcenforeed,  partly  on  the  basis  of  Lev.  xix. 
26,  by  the  prohibitions  of  the  Church,  yet  the  sys- 
tem had  official  sanction  in  determining  the  charac- 
ter of  bishops  elect  (cf.  e.g.,  William  of  Malmesbury, 
Ceala  ponfi^icum  Aifflonim,  i.  214,  219,  etc.).  Greek 
monlu  made  a  similar  use  of  "  The  Sayings  of  the 
Fathers  "  while  the  humanists  returned  to  Vergil. 

There  were  a  number  of  minor  ways  of  consulting 
the  saria  apottotonim,  and  in  the  later  Middle  Ages 
lot-books  circulated  throughout  Christendom.  In 
more  recent  times  I^ctism  especially  affected  di- 
vination by  the  Bible;  and  it  is  still  practised  in 
many  pla4xa.  (Cf.  also  Dtvinatiom,  III.;  Lots, 
Hebrew  Usb  vr.)  (E.  von  DobbchCts.) 

BiBuookAFHT:    B«aid»  the  literatun  under  DiviNtnaH, 
(jmnilt.    H.  Wionefeld,  Sarta  SanealleTuii,  Bonn.  lS87i 
P.  CbihI.  Wiihnachlen:    UriprHrie*.  Orancht.  und  Abtr- 
glatibai.  Berlin.  1882;  F.  Rocquaio,  La  Sortt  dn  tainU  du 
dd  apdiret.  pp.  457  H|q..  Parii.  1880;    R.  Reim.  Intonla- 
mmla  maaica  Oram-LoHna.  Leipsic.  1S93:  J.  R,  Hsrna. 
ID  Amrriran  Jatimal  af  PMIolonu,  ii.  5S;  idem,  in  Journal 
pfThtoloffieal  Sludia.  ii.  1,  pp.  7-8;  idem.  The  AnnotalorM 
ofCodtx  Baa,  pp.  45  «qq.,  Loadon.  I90I. 
SOTER,  sfi'ter:    Pope  c.  166-174.    According  to 
Hegesippus  (in  Eusebius,  Hiat.  ecd.,  IV.,  xxii.)  and 
Ireiueus  (Hot.,  III.,  iii.  3)  Soter  was  guceessor  of 
Anicetus.  but  the  papal  lists  make  him  follow  Pius. 
£u3ebius  (Uiti.  ecd.,  IV .^  xix.)  makes  his  episco- 


pate reach  from  the  ninth  to  the  seventeenth  year 
of  Marcus  Aurelius;  the  "  Liberian  Catalogue  " 
gives  him  a  pontificate  of  nine  years,  three  months, 
and  two  days;  Lipsius  assigns  as  his  dates  166  (167)- 
174  (175).  A  fragment  of  a  letter  from  the  Corin- 
thian Dionysius  (in  Euaebius.  Hist,  ecd.,  IV.,  xxiii.) 
makes  Soter  revive  an  old  custom  and  send  a 
hortatory  letter  to  the  Corinthians  which  Harnack 
identifies  nith  the  so-called  II  Oemcnt.  A  late 
tra<iition  makes  Soter  one  of  the  earliest  writing 
opponents  of  Montanism.  (A.  Hauck.) 

BlBUoaiuFBT:  Uber  poniiflcalit.  ed.  Momnuum  in  MOff. 
Gal,  pent,  Rom,,  i  {1S9S),  IB;  JaS«.  Reaeata,  i.  0;  R.  A. 
Lipsius.  Chronolooie  dfr  rImiiKhen  Bixhl^fe,  p.  SB.  Kiel. 
1889:  J.  Laogen.  Qarhirhte  drr  rUmiwAm  Kirehe,  i.  152 
■qq.;  T.  Zahn.  iu  Fornchiaifitn  lur  Oetchichti  da  nevltn- 
tamenllichen  KanofU,  v.  51  sqq.,  Leipsic.  1892;  Hamaok. 
LiUrralur,  i.  589,  ii,  1,  pp.  440  sqq.;  idem,  id  TU.  liu 
(1805),  4S-4fi:  Bo«er,  Popet,  i.  14;  PIbUdb.  Papa,  L  31- 
32;  DCB.  iv.  721-722, 

SOTERIOLOGY. 

DeGoitiOD  (|  1). 

Relation  U  Mediation  {i  21. 

Relation  to  Cbriat's  Prophetical  Woik  ((  3). 

Helalion  to  the  Alonemcnt  (1  41. 


y  ((  7}. 


a  Kingly  Office  (1  6). 


Sotcriology  is  that  branch  of  Christian  theology 
which  treats  of  the  work  of  the  Savior;  it  is  the  doc- 
trine of  salvation,  so  far  as  such  salvation  has  been 
wrought  out  by  the  second  person  in  the  Trinity. 
It  ia  to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  Christology 

(q.v.),  which  treats  solely  of  the  per- 

I.  Defini-   son  of  the  Redeemer — his  incarnation, 

tion.        his  divinity,   and   his  humanity,   and 

the  combination  of  these  two  elements 
in  his  single  and  perfect  personality.  Yet  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  always,  that  any  adequate  con- 
ception of  his  soteriological  work  must  be  based  on 
right  views,  antecedently  obtained  and  established, 
respecting  the  Christ  as  he  is  in  himself — the  ap- 
pointed and  qualified  savior  of  men.  Sot«riology 
does  not  include  the  concurrent  work  of  the  Son  of 
God  in  other  spheres,  such  as  creation,  or  providence, 
or  moral  administration.  Nor  does  it  include  those 
aspects  of  salvation  which  involve,  on  the  one  side, 
the  elective  purpose  and  love  of  the  Father,  or,  on 
the  other,  the  interior  ministry  of  the  Spirit  in  the 
application  of  saving  grace.  While  the  Son  is  con- 
cerned with  the  Father  in  the  original  plan  of  re- 
demption and  in  the  selection  of  those  in  whom  that 
plan  becomes  effectual  (see  Predestination),  his 
specific  work  lies  rather  in  the  execution  of  that 
plan,  and  in  the  actual  securing  of  redemption  to 
all  who  believe.  Wliile,  again,  the  Son  is  concerned 
with  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  conviction  of  sinners, 
and  in  bringing  them,  through  regeneration  and 
sancUfication,  into  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  salva- 
tion provided  (see  Holt  Spirit),  his  primary  work 
is  rather  the  provision  itfielf  on  which,  as  a  divine 
foundation,  this  subsequent  work  of  spirituol  resto- 
ration must  be  based.  The  Father  creates,  pre- 
serves, governs,  plans,  elects,  as  introductory;  the 
,  Spirit  enlightens,  educates,  sanctifies,  and  completes 
the  saving  process  in  the  individual  soul;  the  Son, 
acting  as  intermediate,  represents,  reveals,  instructs, 
atones  for  sin,  placates  law,  and  lays  a  foundation 
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In  justice,  whereby,  under  an  economy  of  grace, 
every  one  who  believes  in  him,  the  Father  and  the 
Spirit  concurring,  may  be  saved. 

The  most  general  conception  of  this  specific  work 
of  the  Son  of  God  is  expressed  in  the  term  media- 
tion (see  Mediator).     His  peculiar  mission  is  to 
interpose,  in  the  temper  of  grace  and 

2.  Relation  for  Uie  purpose  of  both  forensic  and 
to  Media-  spiritual  reconciliation,  between  man 

tion.  as  a  sinner,  and  the  Deity  against  whom 
man  has  offended,  with  whom  he  is 
morally  at  variance.  As  a  mediator,  the  Son  of 
God,  who  was  also  the  Son  of  Man  (qq.v.),  was  amply 
qualified,  both  by  inherent  endowment  and  through 
official  appointment;  and  in  his  work  of  mediation, 
he  is  actually  successful  in  removing  alienation, 
in  restoring  Uie  lost  harmony  between  God  and  the 
sinner,  and  in  securing  to  man  a  complete  and  blessed 
and  eternal  at-one-ment  with  his  heavenly  Father. 
This  generic  work  of  mediation  is  generally  de- 
scribed by  Calvinistic  theologians  under  the  three 
specific  forms  indicated  in  the  terms  prophet,  priest, 
and  king  (see  Jesus  Christ,  Threefold  Office  of). 
It  has  been  questioned  whether  this  distribution  is 
in  all  respects  desirable;  whether,  by  the  division 
of  the  one  work  into  these  three  parts  or  offices, 
our  sense  of  ^e  essential  unity  of  that  work  is  not 
impaired;  and  whether  the  underlying  idea  of  me- 
diation is  not  weakened  by  such  multiplicity  of 
particular  functions  and  relations  (J.  J.  van  Oos- 
terzee,  Christian  DogmoHcSf  §  cviii.,  New  York,  1874). 
Is  this  central  idea  adequately  expressed  in  these 
three  forms?  Do  they  contain  neither  more  nor  less 
than  the  underlying  conception?  And,  where  the 
distribution  is  made,  are  these  three  offices  always 
kept  in  their  proportionate  place,  and  severaUy  in- 
vested with  their  proper  dignity  and  value  in  the 
one  mediatorial  work?  Whatever  answer  may  be 
given  to  these  questions  on  exegetical  or  specula- 
tive grounds,  there  is  no  adequate  reason  for  reject- 
ing an  anal3rtic  presentation  which  has  gained  such 
definite  expression  in  current  evangelical  creeds 
(Heidelberg  Catechism,  Ans.  31 ;  Westminister  Con- 
fession, chap,  viii.)  and  has  been  so  extensively 
adopted  as  a  regulative  guide  in  modem  theology. 

Studying  soteriology  in  this  triple  aspect,  there 

appears  first  the  prophetic  function  of  the  Savior, 

as  including  that  entire  revelation  of  saving  truth 

which  he,  as  the  divine  Logos,  came 

3.  Relation  among  men  to  make.  All  religious, 
to  Christ's  and  especially  all  inspired,  teachers 
Prophetical  who  were  prior  to  him  as  revealers  of 

Work.  sacred  doctrine  or  duty,  were  only 
messengers  to  prepare  the  way  before 
him;  and  all  who  followed  after  had  it  as  their  mis- 
sion simply  to  elucidate  and  expand  what  he  taught. 
Christ  was  the  one  perfect  Logos,  in  virtue  both  of 
his  eternal  relationship  within  the  Trinity  (see  Trin- 
ity) and  of  his  specific  appointment  as  the  Word 
of  the  Godhead  to  man.  In  him  resided  all  the  qual- 
ifications requisite  to  the  complete  fulfilment  of  this 
prophetical  work,  and  from  him  came  in  highest 
form,  and  with  most  commanding  power,  all  the 
truth  which  man  needs  to  know  in  order  to  his  sal- 
vation. This  prophetical  function  may  be  subdi- 
vided  into   direct   and   indirect — direct   teaching 


through  the  formal  enunciation  of  saving  truths, 
and  indirect  teaching  through  the  superadded  power 
of  example  and  personality.  Christ,  as  teacher  and 
prophet,  becomes  an  enduring  pattern  also.  In 
hixxiself,  as  well  as  in  his  message,  was  light;  and 
the  light  was  the  life  of  men.  It  may  be  queried, 
whether,  in  consequence  of  the  strong  inclination 
of  Evangelical  Protestantism  to  exalt  the  priestly 
work  of  our  Lord  as  central,  this  prophetical  mis- 
sion has  not  been  relatively  too  much  ignored,  and, 
more  specifically,  whether  the  Biblical  view  of  him 
as  the  true  norm  and  example  of  our  humanity  has 
not  been  surrendered  too  much  to  the  uses  of  those 
who  altogether  reject  his  priestly  character  and 
mission. 

Concerning  this  priestly  function,  it  is  needless 
to  repeat  what  has  been  said  elsewhere  (see  Atone- 
ment; Calvinism,  §  5;  Jesus  Christ,  Threefold 
Office  of;  Priest,  Priesthood;  Sacrifice). 
The  essential  fact  in  the  case  is  the  voluntary  and 
vicarious  surrender  of  himself  by  our  Lord  as  a  sac- 
rifice before  Ckxl  for  sinners,  on  account  of  their  sin, 
and  in  order  to  expiate  sin,  and  to  secure  the  recon- 
ciliation and  restoration  of  man  as  sinful  to  God. 
As  a  sacrifice,  Christ  was  inherently  and  judicially 
perfect,  a  lamb  without  blemish  and  without  spot; 
as  a  priest,  he  was  in  every  way  qualified  for  the 
sacrificial  work  in  which  he  was  thus  engaged;  and 
his  administration  of  the  priestly  office  was  volun- 
tary, official,  and  acceptable.  In  him  both  the 
Aaronic  priesthood  and  the  peculiar  priesthood  oi 
Melchisedec  were  singularly  blended.  He  was,  in 
his  own  person,  the  absolute  culmination  of  the 
priestly  as  well  as  the  prophetic  order  and  idea.  As 
priest  and  as  sacrifice  he  was  perfect. 

That  this  vicarious  intervention  and  offering  of 
himself  in  behalf  of  sinners  and  for  sin  was  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  mediatorial  work  of  the  Savior,  is 
too  clearly  revealed  in  Scripture  to  be 
4.  Relation  quf«tioned  by  any  who  receive  its  tes- 
te the  timony  in  the  case  as  conclusive.  The 
Atonement  exigencies  of  that  moral  government 
against  which  the  sinner  had  rebelled, 
the  requisitions  of  justice  as  an  eternal  principle  in 
the  Deity,  and  the  needs  of  the  soul  itself  in  order 
to  its  spiritual  recovery,  alike  required — as  the  Bible 
in  multiplied  ways  asserts — such  a  sacrifice  of  him- 
self, even  imto  death,  on  the  part  of  the  Redeemer. 
Without  this,  mediation  would  have  been  both  in- 
admissible and  ineffectual  (see  Satisfaction.  For 
differing  views  on  the  nature  and  the  extent  of  the 
atonement  see  Atonement).  Whatever  may  be  the 
views  of  believers  as  to  either  the  nature  or  the 
extent  and  scope  of  this  sacrificial  work  of  Christ, 
all  are  agreed  in  regarding  the  fact  itself  as  both 
unquestionable  and  vital.  That  the  Lord  suffered 
as  well  as  taught,  and  that  he  suffered  on  accoimt 
of  sin  and  in  order  to  save  men  from  it,  and  that 
through  his  suffering  men  are  actually  saved  from 
both  the  condemnation  and  the  power  of  evil,  and 
that  this  salvation  is  inmiediate  and  certain,  and 
will  be  complete  at  last — these  are  the  great  facts 
of  grace  which  lie  at  the  basis  of  the  Evangelical 
system,  and  which  constitute  the  foundation  of  all 
Evangelical  hope. 

Justification  (q.v.)  is  the  divine  act  of  pardoning 
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nn,  and  acoeptiiig  siimers  as  if  they  were  righteous, 

on  the  ground  generically  of  all  that  Christ  has  done 

in  the  munua  triplex  of  mediation,  and 

5.  Relation  specifically  on  the  ground  of  what  he 
to  Justifi-   has  suffered  as  well  as  done  in  our  be- 

cation,  half  as  our  great  high  priest  and  sacri- 
fice. To  accept  the  sinner  as  if  he  were 
righteous,  and  to  adopt  him  (see  Adoption)  into 
the  family  of  God,  and  make  him  an  heir  of  spiritual 
privileges  and  blessings,  without  requiring  from 
him  repentance,  and  return  to  loyalty,  as  conditions, 
and  with  no  provision  for  his  deliverance  from  the 
1^^  penalties  incurred  by  his  sin,  would  be  an  un- 
worthy transaction.  The  only  adequate  warrant 
for  such  acceptance  and  adoption  must  be  found, 
not  in  any  worthiness  inherent  in  the  nature  of 
man  or  any  merit  seen  in  his  life,  nor  even  in  his 
faith  and  repentance  viewed  as  concomitants  or 
consequences,  but  in  the  mediatorial,  and  especially 
in  the  sacrificial,  work  of  Christ. 

The  kingly  office  of  the  Savior  is  a  necessary  ele- 
ment in  his  broad  work  of  mediation.    He  is  king 
because  he  has  been  prophet  and  priest;  he  is  also 
king  inherently,  as  divine.    His  king- 

6.  Re]atk>n  dom  commences  in  the  believing  heart, 
to  Chrisf  s  and  is  essentially  spiritual:    it  is  an 

Kingly  authority  exercised  in  love,  and  for 
Office,  the  purpose  of  salvation.  Hia  church, 
as  composed  of  those  who  have  thus 
submitted  to  him  personally,  is  his  gracious  empire; 
and  over  that  empire  he  is  the  supreme  head,  every- 
where and  always.  This  kingdom  was  founded  by 
him  before  his  earthly  advent;  it  has  been  extended 
through  many  lands  and  centuries  by  his  grace  and 
power;  it  will  continue  to  increase,  through  the 
agency  of  the  forces  now  incorporated  in  it,  until  it 
has  filled  the  earth.  The  notion,  that,  as  a  kingdom 
of  love,  it  will  ere  long  be  supplanted  by  a  kingdom 
of  power,  in  which  Christ  will  visibly  appear  as  an 
earthly  monarch,  subduing  his  enemies  by  irresisti- 
ble strength,  and  exalting  his  saints  with  him  to  a 
species  of  temporal  domination  (see  Millennium, 
BfiLLENABiANiSM),  is  at  Variance  with  the  truth. 
Beyond  this  earthly  empire  of  the  Lord  as  already 
defined,  may  be  discerned  his  princely  exaltation 
even  now,  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father,  to  be  ad- 
vocate and  intercessor  for  his  people.  This  advo- 
cscy  and  intercession  are  to  continue  until  all  who 
are  his  are  finally  brought  together  with  him  into 
what  is  literally  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

Returning  from  this  survey  of  the  specific  func- 
tions or  offices  of  Christ  to  the  underlying  idea  of 
mediation,  in  one  view  may  be  com- 
7.  Samnuiry.  prehended  the  full  doctrine  of  salva- 
tion as  wrought  out  by  him  in  behalf 
of  man.  There  is  indeed  a  subjective  soteriology, 
which  includes  especially  the  work  wrought  within 
the  soul  of  man  by  the  Savior  through  his  spirit,  and 
which  is  expressed  in  the  terms  regeneration  and 
sanctification.  But  objective  soteriology,  which  is 
here  under  consideration,  is  summed  up  rather  in  the 
triple  phrase  of  AqmTia»—Chri8tu8  legidatoTj  tacerdos^ 
rex.  To  the  Protestant  mind  it  is  pictured  forth  es- 
sentially in  the  term  justification,  which,  equally  with 
regeneration  and  sanclification,  shows  wherein  the 
divine  salvation  consLsts.  E.  D.  Mobrib. 


Bibuoobapht:  The  place  of  the  topic  in  sj^tematie  theo'- 
ogy  is  diaoussed  in  Q.  R.  Crooka  and  J.  F.  Hunt,  Theo- 
logical  EncyelopcBdia  and  Methodolooiff  PP*  455-457,  New 
York.  1894;  and  in  A.  Cave,  Introduction  to  Theology  *  con- 
sult Index  under  "  Salvation,  Doctrine  of,"  Edinbui^h, 
1886.  The  subject  hardly  needs  a  separate  bibliography, 
being  a  topic  treated  in  practically  all  works  on  ssrstematio 
theology  (see  Dogma,  Dogmatics;  e.g..  Shedd.  ii.  353- 
587,  iii.  400-470;  Hodge,  u.  455-608),  which  usually  pro- 
vide abimdant  references  to  literature.  Moreover,  relevant 
literature  is  noted  under  the  articles  to  which  reference 
is  made  in  the  text,  especially  under  Atonkmbnt,  and 
Satufagtxon. 

SOTO,  sO'tO,  DOMINGO  DE :  Spanish  Dominican ; 
b.  at  S^ovia  (45  m.  n.w.  of  Madrid)  1494;  d.  at 
Salamanca  Nov.  15,  1560.  Educated,  after  a  youth 
of  poverty  which  obliged  him  to  begin  as  a  sacristan 
in  the  village  of  Ochando,  at  Alcala  and  Paris,  he 
became,  in  1520,  professor  of  philosophy  at  the 
former  university,  gaining  a  reputation  as  an  op- 
ponent of  nominalism.  At  this  same  period  he  also 
began  his  commentaries  on  Aristotle's  "  Dialectics  " 
(Salamanca,  1544),  "  Physics  "  (1545),  and  "  Cate- 
gories "  (Venice,  1583),  as  well  as  the  preparation 
of  his  ovmSummtdcB  (Salamanca,  152<),  abridged  ed., 
1539  and  often).  Determining  to  embrace  the  mo- 
nastic life,  he  entered  the  Dominican  order  at  Burgos 
in  1524,  being  professed  in  the  following  year  and 
taking  the  name  Domingo  instead  of  his  baptismal 
Francisco.  He  now  taught  philosophy  and  theology 
at  Burgos  until  1532,  when  he  returned  to  Sala- 
manca as  professor  of  scholastic  philosophy.  He 
was  an  important  figure  at  the  Council  of  Trent, 
where  he  maintained  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  did  not  teach  assurance  of  grace,  likewise 
defending  Thomistic  teachings  regarding  the  doc- 
trines of  original  sin,  justification,  predestination, 
good  works,  etc.,  these  controversies  also  bearing 
fruit  in  his  De  natura  et  gratia  libri  ires  (Venice, 
1547)  and  Apo^oj^  .  .  .  decertitudinegraticB  (15^7), 
When,  in  1547,  the  coimcil  was  transferred  to  Bo- 
logna, de  Soto  returned  to  the  court  of  Charles  V., 
who  made  him  his  confessor,  and  in  1549  appointed 
him  to  the  bishopric  of  Segovia.  Not  only  was  the 
latter  honor  declined,  but  in  1550  de  Soto  resigned 
his  post  of  confessor  and  retired  to  the  monastery 
at  Salamanca,  where  he  became  prior.  About  this 
time  he  wrote  his  anti-Protestant  Commentarii  in 
epistolam  Patdi  ad  Ramanoa  (Antwerp,  1550),  and 
he  also  sought  to  allay  the  controversy  between 
Sepulveda  and  Las  Casas  regarding  the  treatment 
of  the  American  aborigines.  In  1552  he  resumed 
teaching  at  Salamanca,  but  in  1556  he  returned  to 
his  monastery  and  was  again  chosen  prior.  His 
chief  works,  besides  those  already  mentioned,  were 
De  ratione  tegendi  et  detegendi  secretum  (Salamanca, 
1551);  De  fustitia  et  jure  libri  septem  (1556);  In 
quartum  librum  SenterUiaruin  commentariaf  sive  de 
sacramentie  (2  vols.,  1557-60) ;  and  the  stiU  unedited 
De  ratione  promtdgandi  Evangelium  and  In  primam 
partem  SancH  Thoma  el  in  utramque  secundam  comr 
mentarii,  (O.  ZOcKLERf.) 

BiBUoaRAPHT.'  N.  Antraius,  Bibliotheca  Hiapanictf  i.  255- 
258,  Rome.  1672;  J.  Qu6tif  and  J.  :6chard,  Scriptoret  or- 
dinit  preBdicatorumt  ii.  171  sqq..  Paris,  1721;  N.  Paulus, 
D.  Soto  und  die  Beickte  in  NUmberOt  in  Der  Katholik, 
1899,  i.  282-288;  G.  Hoffmann.  Die  Lehre  von  der  Fidee 
impliciia  innerhalb  der  katholiechen  Kirche,  pp.  227-230, 
Leipeio,  1903;  XL,  xi.  530-531. 
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SOTO,  PETRUS  D£:  Spanish  Dominican;  b. 
at  Cordova  about  1500;  d.  at  Trent  Apr.  20,  1563. 
He  entered  the  Dominican  order  at  Salamanca  in 
1518  and  quickly  attained  a  reputation  as  a  rigid 
and  learned  Thomist.  Charles  V.  made  him  his 
confessor,  but  his  order  appointed  him  vicar  for  the 
Netherlands,  and  later  he  became  professor  of  the- 
ology at  the  newly  founded  seminary  of  Dillingen, 
where  he  wrote  his  catechetical  InatittUumea  Chna- 
HancB  (Augsburg,  1548),  Meihodua  confeasUmiaf  sive 
dodrincB  pielaHsque  ChristiancB  epitome  (Dillingen, 
1553),  Compendium  doctriruB  CdholicaB  (Antwerp, 
1556),  and  Tradatua  de  inatituHone  aacerdotum  qui 
atib  epiacopia  animarum  curam  gerunt,  aive  manuale 
dericorum  (Dillingen,  1558),  Uie  latter  his  chief 
work.  His  AaaerUo  CatholiccB  fidei  circa  ariiculoa 
confeaaionia  (Antwerp,  1552)  involved  him  in  a  con- 
troversy with  Johann  Brenz  (q.v.),  thus  occasion- 
ing his  Defenaio  CatholiccB  confeaaionia  et  acholiorum 
circa  confeaaionem  (1557).  De  Soto  later  accom- 
panied Philip  II.  to  England,  where  Mary  appointed 
him  professor  of  theology  at  Oxford,  but  on  the 
queen's  death  in  1558  he  returned  to  Dillingen.  In 
1561  Pius  IV.  summoned  him  to  Trent,  where  he 
bravely  defended  the  sacramental  nature  of  the 
priesthood  and  episcopal  rights,  but  died  before  the 
council  adjourned.  (O.  ZOcKLERf.) 

Bibucx>rapht:  J.  Qu6tif  and  J.  fiohard,  Scriptorea  ordinU 
vnadicalorum,  ii.  183  aqq-  Paris,  1721;  XL,  zL  631-632. 

SOUL  AND  SPIRIT,  BIBLICAL  CONCEPTIONS  OF. 

Biblical  Tenns  ((  1). 

Distinctioa  Between  Soul  and  Spirit  (§  2). 

Pauline  Doctrine  ((  3). 

Spirit,  Divine  and  Hunkan  ((  4). 

Origin  of  Soul  and  Spirit  ((  6). 

Consequences  of  Sin  ((  6). 

on  PeiBonality  of  Jesus  ((  7). 


"  Spirit " — ^in  classical  Greek,  pneumat  like  the 
Hebr.  nmh — denotes  not  merely  the  breath  as  sym- 
bol of  life  but  also  life  itself  in  distinction  from 
aOima,  The  soul  (Goth,  aaiyxda^  Hebr.  nepheah,  Gk. 
paychif  Lat.  anima)  signifies  in  general  the  life  as  it 

animates  the  individual  material  or- 

z.  Biblical  ganism  which  is  the  medium  of  its 

Terms,      action.   Both  spirit  and  soul  are  applied 

to  man  (Job  x.  12;  Ps.  xxxii.  2; 
Ezek.  zxxvii.  8;  cf.  with  Gen.  xlvi.  15,  Ex.  i.  5), 
and  also  to  animals  (Ecd.  iii.  19  sqq.;  Gen.  vi.  17, 
vii.  16,  22;  Ps.  civ.  30;  Gen.  i.  20,  30;  Job.  xii.  10; 
Rev.  viii.  9).  The  animal  nepheah  is  identical  with 
the  animal  body.  "  Spirit "  indicates  that  the  crea- 
ture originates  in  and  is  bound  to  God  (Ps.  dv.  29; 
Job.  xxxiv.  14  sqq.;  Ezek.  xxxvii.  5,  9,  10;  Rev. 
xi.  1 1) .  The  Old  but  not  the  New  Testament  speaks 
of  the  nepheah  of  God  (Lev.  xxvi.  11;  Judges  x.  16; 
Isa.  xlii.  1).  Soul  and  spirit  are  sometimes  used 
synonymously  (cf.  Gen.  xlv.  27  with  Ps.  cxix.  175; 
I  Sam.  XXX.  12  with  I  Kings  xvii.  21,  22;  Ps.  cxlvi. 
4  with  Gen.  xxxv.  18).  The  Septuagint  never  trans- 
lates nepheah  by  pneuma,  ruah  very  rarely  by  paychi 
(cf.  Gen.  xli.  8;  Ex.  xxxv.  21).  SOma  and  pneuma 
(cf .  I  Cot.  vii.  34)  are  opposed  to  each  other  as  are 
aarz  and  pneuma;  not  aarx  but  adma  is  opposed  to 
paychSf  hence  sane  and  pneumaf  adma  and  paychi 
are  the  proper  opposites;  pneuma  and  pay  da  are 
interrelated  as  are  aarx  and  alima.    Soul  and  spirit 


are  not  seldom  sharply  distinguished — not  merdy 
in  point  of  view  (Wendt).  (1)  D3ang  is  a  giving 
up  of  the  pneuma  and  of  the  paychi,  but  it  is  never 
said  that  the  spirit,  but  only  that  the  soul,  dies  or 
is  killed  (Judges  xvi.  16;  Matt.  x.  28;  Mark  xiv. 
34).  (2)  Pneuma  and  paychi  are  often  used  inter- 
changeably with  reference  to  sensation  and  impulse, 
knowledge  and  sdf-consdousness  (Matt.  xi.  29; 
I  Cor.  xvi.  18;  Luke  i.  46,  47),  but  only  the  soul  is 
the  subject  of  willing  and  desire,  inclination  and 
aversion  (Deut.  xii.  20;  I  Sam.  ii.  16;  Job  xxiii. 
13;  Prov.  xxi.  10;  Isa.  xxvi.  8;  Micah  vii.  1),  and 
of  redemption  (Isa.  xxxviii.  17;  Biatt.  xvi.  26;  cf., 
however,  I  Cor.  v.  5;  I  Pet.  iv.  6).  ConsdousnesSy 
perception,  and  willing  are  indeed  ordinarily  re- 
ferred to  the  heart,  but  when  the  emphasis  is  to  be 
laid  on  the  hidden  state  to  which  these  feelings  be- 
long, soul  and  spirit  are  used  (see  Heabt,  Biblical 
Usage).  (3)  The  dead  are  designated  as  spirits 
(Luke  xxiv.  37,  39;  Acts  xxiii.  8-9;  Heb.  xii.  23; 
I  Pet.  iii.  19;  cf.^  however.  Rev.  vi.  9).  (4)  Most 
important  of  all,  nepheah  and  paychi  refer  to  the  in- 
dividual, the  subject  of  life,  while  ruah  and  pneuma 
are  never  used  of  the  subject  as  individual. 

As  an  independent  subject,  pneuma  is  always 
something  other  than  the  hiunan  spirit.    The  dis- 
tinction depends  on  the  original  difiFerence  in  terms: 
spirit  is  the  condition,  soul  the  mani- 
2.  Distinc-  festation,  of  life.     Whatever  bdongs 
tion  Between  to  the  spirit  belongs  to  the  soul  also, 

Soul  and  but  not  everything  that  bdongs  to  the 
Spirit  soul  belongs  to  the  spirit.  It  does  not 
suffice  to  speak  of  the  inner  being  of 
man,  now  as  spirit,  now  as  soul;  one  must  regard 
the  spirit  as  the  prindple  of  the  soul,  the  divine 
prindple  of  life,  included  in  but  not  identical  with 
the  individual.  Spirit  may  be  distinguished  but 
not  separated  from  the  soid.  Body  and  spirit  are 
not  two  poles  between  which  is  the  soul.  Since  the 
soul  includes  the  spirit  as  part  of  itself,  it  may  be 
called  spirit.  The  soul  may  sin  and  die,  but  the 
spirit,  as  a  divine  prindple  having  its  source  in  God, 
can  ndther  sin  nor  die.  The  hiunan  soul  is  indeed 
boimd  to  corporeality,  yet  it  survives  death  because 
it  possesses  the  Spirit  of  God  as  its  immanent  prin- 
ciple of  life.  The  loss  of  the  body  caused  by  death 
will  in  those  who  share  in  the  consummation  give 
place  to  a  redeemed  corporeality  (I  Cor.  xv.  42  sqq.; 
Rev.  vi.  9).  The  occasion  for  a  distinction  between 
soul  and  spirit  lies  in  the  religious  consciousness  of 
the  difiFerence  between  the  actual  man  and  his  di- 
vine destination  (cf .  Plato's  distinction  between  a 
rational  and  an  irrational,  a  mortal  and  an  immor- 
tal division  (E.  Zeller,  PkUo  and  the  Older  Academy, 
pp.  413  sqq.,  London,  1888).  To  imderstand  this 
one  has  but  to  see  the  meaning  of  the  spirit  for  man, 
and  the  relation  of  the  human  spirit  to  the  Spirit  of 
God.  The  Spirit  of  God  is  indeed  wherever  life  is, 
but  man  possesses  this  in  a  unique  degree  (Gen.  i. 
26-27,  ii.  19-20;  cf.  Eccles.  iii.  19-21),  since  he 
alone  is  conscious  of  dependence  upon  God.  And 
it  is  the  Spirit  of  God  in  him — the  principle  of  his 
true  life — ^which  gives  him  his  special  relation  to 
other  creatures  and  to  God  and  provides  the  foun- 
dation for  his  consciousness  and  will. 

Here  then  arises  the  question  whether  the  Spirit 
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of  God  is  an  immanence  of  God  (cf.  John  xiv.  23; 

Rom.  viii.  9  sqq.;  J.  G.  K.  Hofmann,  Weiaaagung 

tmd  ErfaUung,  i.  17  sqq.,  N5rdlingen,  1841),  or  a 

created  spirit  (cf.  Job  xxxii.  8,  xxxiii. 

3.  Pauline  4).    According  to  the  New  Testament, 
Doctrine,    the  Holy  Spirit  which  dwells  in  be- 
lievers is  always  distinguished  from  the 

spirit  of  the  believer  (cf.  Rom.  viii.  16).  Two  views 
<k  the  Pauline  psychology  are:  (1)  That  Paul  knows 
no  pneuma  of  the  natural  man  (Holsten,  Weiss, 
Holtzmann) ;  (2)  that  he  knows  such  a  pneuma,  but 
not  as  divine  or  related  to  God  (Lodermann,  Pflei- 
derer).  The  Scriptures,  however,  leave  the  question 
of  the  relation  of  the  human  spirit  to  the  Spirit  of 
God  imanswered.  Holsten's  view  rests  on  a  dual- 
istic  conception  of  the  opposition  of  the  flesh  and 
spirit  (see  Flesh),  as  the  opposition  of  the  finite 
and  infinite,  where  spirit  is  identical  with  the  in- 
finite. But  the  Pauline  doctrine  of  pneuma  is  that 
of  a  divine  principle  of  life,  related  to  the  human 
qnrit.  LQdermann  and  Pfleiderer  abandon  Hol- 
sten's  position  and  recognize  a  Pauline  pneuma  Urn 
antkrifpou,  but  their  theory  is  neither  clearer  nor 
more  acceptable.  LQdermann  conceives  of  the 
pneuma  as  a  substantial  subject  for  the  nous,  not 
to  be  interchanged  with  the  psychi;  no  substance 
is,  however,  supposable  which  is  not  identical  with 
some  human  power.  Pfleiderer  admits  that  Paul 
knows  of  a  pneuma  alongside  of  the  sarx  {Paulinie' 
mue,  3d  ed.,  p.  215).  He  appears  to  regard  the 
pneuma  as  the  general  divine  spirit  of  life — ^the  Old 
Testament  nephesh,  identical  with  the  psyda.  But 
when  he  conceives  it  as  the  indifferent  substratum 
both  of  the  nous  and  of  the  aarx,  without  relation  to 
God,  he  is  at  odds  with  the  apostle.  According  to 
Weiss,  God  recognizes  no  pneuma  which  belongs  to 
man  by  nature,  for  he  always  thinks  of  the  psychi 
Bs  in  immediate  unity  with  the  sane,  hence  the  psychi 
can  not  be  the  bearer  of  a  bodily  life  independent  of 
the  higher  spiritual  life.  H.  J.  Holtzmann  (Lehr- 
buck  der  neuUstmaendtchen  Theologie,  ii.  15  sqq., 
Leipsic,  1897)  maintAins  that  according  to  Paul 
there  is  no  natural  pneuma  in  man;  if  Paul  appears 
to  teach  the  contrary,  this  is  due  to  use  of  popular 
instead  of  exact  language.  It  may,  however,  be  de- 
clared that  Paul  knew  of  a  pneuma  Urn  anthrOpaUf 
that  the  pneuma  hagion  never  takes  the  place  of  our 
8|nrit,  or  fills  in  a  cleft  caused  by  sin.  The  psychi- 
koB  of  Jude  19  is  not  in  contradiction  to  the  human 
pneuma,  but  to  the  Holy  Spirit  of  redemption  (cf . 
Bom.  viii.  9,  11,  14,  16;  I  Cor.  ii.  3-4).  Regenerar 
tion,  due  to  the  '*  outpouring  of  the  Spirit "  (Isa. 
zliv.  3-4;  Joel  ii.  28-29;  John  iii.  5-6;  Titus  iii. 
6),  is  the  self-appropriation  of  God's  grace  through 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  relation  to  our  spirits.  Moreover, 
the  Spirit  assures  our  spirit  that  we  are  children  of 
Ckxl. 

The  spirit  of  man  is  God's  Spirit — spirit  of  God's 

SfMrit — only  so  far  as  it  is  of  like  nature  with  this; 

it  is  not  then  strictly   created  "  out 

4.  Spirit,    of  nothing,"  nor  an  emanation,  nor  an 
DiTine  and  indusa  in  corpore  Spiritus  divini,  ut 

Homan.     Ua    dicam,    particula     (Oehler),     yet 

this   last   is  nearest  the  truth.    The 

Spirit  of  God  entering  the  himian  organism  begets 

the  soul  which  therefore  bears  and  propagates  the 


imperishable  because  divine  power  of  life.  The  con- 
nection of  the  himian  spirit,  which  is  thus  the  ground 
of  the  himian  soul,  with  the  Spirit  of  God  is  one  of 
essential  fellowship  of  spirit  with  spirit.  The  dis- 
tinction between  soul  and  spirit  is  the  peculiar  char- 
acteristic of  the  Biblical  idea  of  the  nature  of  man. 
The  Scriptures  do  indeed  contain  trichotomy  (not 
that  of  Plato,  however),  resting  on  the  experience 
of  sin  and  salvation  (I  Thess.  v.  23;  Heb.  iv.  12), 
but  this  does  not  exclude  a  decisive  dichotomy,  as 
I  Pet.  ii.  11  where  the  soul  or  spirit  is  regarded  sim- 
ply with  reference  to  its  spiritual  destination  as  the 
bearer  of  the  divine  principle  of  life  (cf.  Phil.  i.  27). 
On  the  basis  of  the  foregoing  discussion  one  finds 
a  solution  of  various  debated  questions.  First,  as 
to  creationism  and  traducianism.  If  the  soul  bears 
the  spirit,  not  as  an  indwelling  of  the 

5.  Origin    Spirit  of  God,  but  as  spirit  of  God's 
of  Soul      Spirit,  and  is  so  connected  with  cor- 

and  Spirit  poreality  that  this  can  only  become 
the  body  of  the  soul,  then  the  trans- 
mission of  the  bodily  life  is  at  the  same  time  the 
transmission  of  the  soul,  and  with  the  soul  the  spirit. 
Life  is  from  life,  soul  from  soul.  There  is  thus  no 
room  for  a  creative  act  in  which  spirit  originates 
(cf.  Ps.  cxxxix.  13,  7;  Isa.  Ivii.  16;  2^h.  xii.  1; 
Job  xxxiii.  4),  all  life  is  from  the  Spirit  of  God  (Ps. 
civ.  30;  Acts  xvii.  28).  Traducianism  and  not  gen- 
erationism  is  right.  The  preference  of  Scholasticism 
and  Roman  Catholic  theology  for  creationism  de- 
pends on  their  theory  of  sin,  especially  original  sin 
and  sensuousness;  on  the  other  hand,  Lutheranism, 
on  account  of  its  deeper  knowledge  of  sin,  especially 
of  original  sin,  declared  for  traducianism.  Although 
this  view  is  without  explicit  Scriptural  proof,  yet  it 
is  recommended  by  the  doctrine  of  the  world,  by  the 
relation  of  God  to  the  world  and  to  creative  po- 
tencies, as  well  as  by  the  conception  of  soul  and 
spirit  (cf .  F.  H.  R.  Frank,  System  der  ehrisUichen 
Wahrheit,  i.  382  sqq.,  Erlangen,  1878). 

The  task  of  man  lies  in  willing  and  determining 
his  soul  in  accordance  with  the  inner  divine  prin- 
ciple of  life.    He  has,  however,  through  sin  turned 
from  his  spiritual  divine  destination, 

6.  Conse-  so  that  now  his  own  will  strives  against 
qjuoices  the  impulse  of  the  spirit,  and  the  latter 
of  Sin.  makes  itself  felt  only  in  the  conscience. 
The  divine  nature  appears  only  as  a 
demand,  a  law  awaking  the  consciousness  to  the 
sense  of  its  inner  discord  (cf.  Rom.  ii.  15)  between 
the  divine  principle  of  life  and  the  nous  Us  sarkos 
(see  Flesh).  The  side  of  man's  nature  turned  from 
God  and  to  the  world  apart  from  God  gets  the  upper 
hand  and  he  becomes  flesh — sarkikos  and  sarhinos, 
i.e.,  kaia  sarka,  and  sarx.  Thus  the  soul,  in  spite  of 
its  immanent  spirit,  becomes  sinful,  and  the  entire 
life  of  the  spirit  suffers.  Hence  the  divided  ego, 
pictured  by  the  apostle  in  Rom.  vii.,  the  half- 
hearted man,  constantly  wavering  between  God  and 
himself,  is  a  divided  soul  (Jas.  i.  8,  iv.  8;  cf.  Matt, 
xxvi.  41).  So  far  as  the  divine  principle  of  life  is 
not  renewed  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  sinner  is  psy- 
chikos  in  opposition  to  pneumaUkos.  As  a  conse- 
quence of  sin  he  no  longer  controls  his  life,  but  has 
become  a  victim  of  phthora,  i.e.,  of  death  as  the  op- 
position of  eternal  life.    In  the  loss  of  his  corporeal- 
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ity  bia  soul  sufTera;  but  since  it  bears  the  Spirit  of 
God,  it  can  not  die;  in  this  connection  of  death  and 
immortality  lies  the  aharpest  conceivable  torment 
(see  Hades;  Imuoktautt).  Had  the  natural  and 
just  consequences  of  sin  followed  directly  upon  the 
first  ran,  history  would  have  ended  where  it  b^an 
and  the  creative  thought  of  God  would  have  been 
annulled.  But  now  the  redemptive  purpose  has 
become  the  principle  ot  conservation,  and  the  pa- 
tience of  God  has  postponed  the  judgment  and  the 
end,  in  order  that  ■"«"  may  once  more  by  trustful 
acceptance  of  the  promise  share  a.  renewing  of  his 
ispirit  (Jer.  xxxi,  31  sqq.;  John  vii.  39;  Acts  i.  4-5; 
Bom.  viii.  4).  Yet  the  changed  condition  of  his 
Lfe  caused  by  sin  has  not  ceased.  A  conatitotJon  is 
transmitted  which  renders  ein  a,  natural  necessity 
without  its  ceasing  to  be  sin  and  subjecting  to  those 
conditions  which  are  involved  in  a  wrong  relation 
to  God  and  our  divine  destinatjon.  Psyckikoa  des- 
ignates roan  not  simply  as  aarkikoi  or  harmaiOlot 
as  interchangeable  with  these  (cf.  I  Cor.  iii.  I),  but 
according  to  his  natural  condition  and  because  ho 
is  at  present  sarkinos  and  hamartOhs,  he  does  not 
ahare  the  divine  principle  of  Ufe. 

The  true  knowledge  of  the  relation  of  the  soul  and 
the  spirit  is  of  great  Mgnificance  in  relation  to  the 
person  of  Christ.  The  preexistence  and  incarna- 
tion of  Christ  do  not  imply  the  union  of  two  per- 
sons in  him.  but  the  subject  of  the 
7.  Bearing  incarnation  is  identical  with  the  man 
on  Person-  Jesus,  and  accordingly  the  spirit  of  the 
ality  ot  Son  of  God  is  the  personal  principle  in 
JesuB.  him.  But  this  does  not  justify  Apol- 
linaria'  conception  of  a  divine  principle 
of  life,  with  body  and  soul  as  the  human  aspect  of 
Christ,  resting  on  the  distinction  between  spirit, 
soul,  and  body.  On  the  contrary,  the  Spirit  of  God, 
as  this  belonged  to  the  eternal  Son,  was  the  prin- 
ciple of  growth  of  the  God-man  in  the  womb  of  the 
Virgin;  the  child  of  the  mother  along  with  his  life 
from  her  received  his  human  soul.  The  soul  is  the 
bearer  of  the  spirit,  hence  Jesus  is  man  according  to 
spirit,  soul,  and  body — human  spirit,  human  soul, 
and  human  body,  and  yet  divine-human;  in  the 
soul  of  Christ  God's  Spirit  and  man's  spirit  are  so 
united  that  there  is  no  duality  of  personal  Ufe.  There 
would  be  no  person  of  Christ  without  the  incarna- 
tion. He  who  is  eternal  God  has  in  spirit,  soul,  and 
body  become  perfectly  member  of  our  race.  But  one 
must  hold  that  this  fact  is  not  dependent  on  our 
capacity  to  think  it,  and  the  limits  of  its  concciva- 
bility  are  not  the  limits  of  its  truth,  or  of  the  neces- 
sary expressions  ot  faith.  See  Hbabt,  Bibucal 
Ubaoe.  C.  a.  Beckwith. 

BiBLioaBAPHT:  F.  DeliUBoh,  BibUeal  Pm/duihoji,  Edin- 
burth.  ISflT;  J.  T.  B«k.  OuUinu  of  Bibliial  Pti/Oviloini. 
ib.  1877:  H.  H.  Wendt,  Dit  Bignit  Flritdi  und  Gn^  im 
bibtiKhai  Spradiarbrauch.  Gothn.  1STS;  C.  I.  Ivca.  Tht 
BAU  Doctrim  0/  Ihf  Soul.  Philudelpbia.  1878:  E.  Wbits, 
lAfi  in  ChriM.  IxmdoD.  ISTS:  C.  M.  Misd,  Tht  Soul  Rrrt 
and  HenaHf.  BoBtDn.  187B;  J.  B.  Hmrd,  TripajUle  Na- 
ture of  Man.  Eldinburgb.  1^82:  B.  WeiM,  Biblieat  THiol- 
om  BfAt  N.  T..  1  vols.,  ib,  1882;  W.  P,  Dicfcwjn,  St.  PouTi 
VieoflhtTena  Firth  and  Spirit.  Chitvni.  ISSi:  O.  F 
Oehler,  r*»itw)>"l*i!0,  T..  Nsw  York.  1883:  A.  Wwt 
vhtl.  Chair  tt  f*pTU.  Toulousf.  1885:  E.  WOracr,  fliifwA. 
AiMTopolagir,  pp.  77  a<iq..  Stuttgart.  1S87:  H.  Schulti. 
Thwlomi  of  the  O.  T..  London.  18Q2:  J.  Laidlaw,  BtbU 
Doetrina  of  Man,  Edinbuish,  1S9S;    W.  BeyKhl>«.  TKr 


oloav  of  On  N.  T.,  2  vols.,  ib.  1890;  O.  Pfldderer,  Paulinu- 
mui.  pp.  60  nqq.,  Leipsic,  1800.  Eng.  tnuul..  Londoa.  lSg7: 
T.  Simon.  Die  PtudalaaU  dre  AiMtCtii  Pauiat,  GOttioseii, 
18Q7;  F.E.Biightmui.iDjr5.iJ(I»0ai,273sqq.:  W.  H. 
Schoemaker.  in  JBL.  xxiii  (1894).  13  aqq.;  E.  W.  Win- 
Stanley.  Spirit  in  0u  Neu-  Ttelamcnt.  London,  1908;  P. 
Torgo,  St^enalaube  uiut  UntlerilirJiieiUhoffnune  im  jlUot 
Talamml.  Leipiic.  1900:  DB.  ii.  14-15.  iv.  163-190;  SB, 
a.  1S34-38,  iv.  4751-54;  DCO.  ii.  068-070.  871-873. 

Far  the  aR:li»losy  sjid  symboliam  of  the  ■ubisct  in 
early  ait  the  reader  should  consult  F,  Cabiol,  DicHonnairt 
d'arclieoloaie  chrHiennr  tt  dc  lifuTnif.  i.  1470  aqq.'KaM.  v.), 
Paris.    1904    CexceediDgly    rich,  uid  with    a   wealth    o( 


SOULE,  Bill,  JOSHUA:  Methodist  Episcopal 
South;  b.  at  Bristol,  Me.,  Aug.  I,  1781 ;  d.  at  Nash- 
ville, Tcnn.,  Mar.  6,  1867.  He  was  converted  1797, 
licensed  to  preach  1798,  and  admitted  into  the  New 
England  Conference,  1799;  was  presiding  elder, 
with  the  exception  of  one  year,  1804^16,  when  he 
was  appointed  book-agent  in  Now  York.  He  was 
the  author  of  the  plan  for  a  delegated  general  con- 
ference of  the  church,  which  was  accepted  at  Bal- 
timore in  1808;  and  was  editor  of  the  UHha&iU 
Magaane,  1816-19.  He  preached  in  New  York 
1820-22,  and  in  Baltimore,  1822-24;  was  elected 
bishop,  1824;  and  at  the  division  of  the  church  in 
1844.  he  adhered  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
South,  and  thereupon  moved  to  Nashville,  Tenn. 
He  was  a  presiding  officer  of  great  executive  abiUty, 
and  in  the  graver  and  more  important  councils  of 
the  church  had  no  superior  for  discreet  judgment, 
and  prudence  in  counsel.  As  a  preacher  he  was  alow 
and  deUbcrate,  but  always  sound  in  doctrine,  strong 
in  argument,  and  vigorous  in  style.  He  was  a  man 
of  remarkable  strength,  tioth  of  character  and  of 
intellect. 

BiBuooKAFBt:  The  subject  is  treated  la  the  work*  on  the 
Methodist  Epiacopaj  Church  North  and  South  undnr 
Methodistb.  BUfh  as  those  of  A.  Slevons.  C.  Elliott.  N. 
Bangs,  O.  Aleiander.  and  J.  M.  Buckley  (for  bibliograph- 
ical data  see  viL  3£e  of  Ibis  work), 

SOULS,  SLEEP  OF.    See  Intermbdutb  Statb. 

SOUTERisau'ter,  ALEXANDER:  Scotch-English 
Presbyterian  layman;  b.  at  Perth,  Scotland,  Aug, 
14,  1873.  He  was  educated  at  the  Univeraity  of 
Aberdeen  (M.A.,  1893)  and  Gonville  and  Caius  Col- 
lege, Cambridge  (B.A.,  1896).  From  1897  to  1903 
he  was  assistant  in  humanity  and  lecturer  in  Latin 
and  in  classical  paleography  in  the  Univerdty  of 
Aberdeen,  and  since  1903  has  been  Yates  professor 
of  New-Testament  Greek  and  exegesis  in  Mansfield 
College,  Oxford.  He  was  an  examiner  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  London  in  1906  and  in  the  University  of 
Aberdeen  in  1906-10,  and  a  representative  of  the 
Joint  Board  of  the  Scottish  Universities  for  1906- 
1907.  He  has  edited  R.Ogilvie'sfl'orata/ino!  (Lon- 
don, 1901)  and  the  twenty-eighth  book  of  Livy  (in 
collaboration  with  G.  Middleton;  Edinburgh,  1902), 
and  has  written  De  codicHnia  jnanuieriplis  Aiu/uv- 
tini  quiE  fer\intuT  Quirttiortum  Veteria  et  Novi  TegtO' 
menu  (Vienna,  1905)  and  A  Study  of  Ambnmiuler 
(Cambridge,  1905). 

SOUTH  SEA  ISLANDS,  MISSIONS  HI  THE:  Un- 
der this  term  are  included  tlie  various  groups  of 
islands  lying  between  the  continent  of  America 
on  the  east  and  Australia,  the  East  Indies,  and 
the  Philippines   on  the  west,  and  south  of    30° 
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north  latitude,  with  the  exception  of  Fiji  and  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  to  which  separate  articles  are 
devoted. 

Austral  or  Tubuai  Islands:  A  small  group  ex- 
tending from  about  149°  to  151°  50'  west  longitude 
io  about  22°  south  latitude,  under  French  control, 
with  a  steadily  decreasing  population  (1,400  in  1880, 
1,000  in  1900).  The  principal  islands  are  Rurutu, 
Tubuai,  and  Rapa  Iti.  A  terrible  epidemic  having 
appeared  in  Rurutu  in  1821,  two  of  the  chiefs  re- 
solved to  sail  to  a  happier  land.  One  of  them,  Auura, 
after  long  exposure  reached  the  Society  Islands  and 
eventually  landed  at  Raiatea,  where  he  met  the 
Rev.  John  Williams  (q.v.)  of  the  London  Mission- 
ary Society.  In  three  months  he  and  his  companions 
had  learned  to  read  and  went  back  to  Rurutu 
accompanied  by  some  Christians  from  Raiatea. 
These  were  the  first  of  a  large  company  of  South  Sea 
Islanders  who  have  been  foreign  missionaries.  The 
idols  were  soon  given  up,  and  Christianity  was  firmly 
established.  John  Williams  visited  some  of  the 
islands  in  1823.  In  1887  two  of  the  members  of 
the  native  church  in  Rurutu  volunteered  for  mis- 
sion work  in  New  Guinea.  As  the  islands  passed  to 
French  rule  the  Paris  Missionary  Society  took  over 
the  work  io  1890,  and  now  has  8  stations,  10  native 
pastors,  477  church-members,  and  624  scholars. 

Bismarck  Archipelago :  A  large  group  lying  north 
of  eastern  New  Guinea,  in  145°-155°  east  longitude, 
and  about  6°  south  latitude,  part  of  which  was  for- 
merly known  as  the  New  Britain  Archipelago,  since 
1884  under  the  German  flag.  The  native  population 
(1906)  is  about  188,000  with  299  non-native  colored, 
and  463  whites.  The  principal  islands  are  Neu  Pom- 
mem,  Neu  Mecklenburg,  Neu  Lauenbiug,  Neu  Han- 
nover, Admiralty,  Anchorite,  Commerson,  and 
Hermit.  The  Methodist  Missionary  Society  of 
Australasia  under  Rev.  Geoige  Brown,  with  teachers 
from  Fiji  and  Samoa,  began  work  in  1875  in  New 
Britain  and  New  Ireland — ^nowNeu  Pommem  and 
Neu  Mecklenbuig.  It  has  186  churches,  18  preaching- 
stations,  8  missionaries,  5  missionary  sisters,  7 
native  ministers,  12  catechists,  168  native  teachers, 
249  class  leaders,  4,608  church-members,  one  col- 
lege, named  aft^  Rev.  Geoige  Brown,  6  training- 
institutions  with  169  students,  189  Sunday-schools 
with  5,481  scholars,  196  day  schools  with  5,463 
scholars,  and  21,017  hearers.  In  Neu  Pommefn 
the  Roman  Catholics  niunber  15,045,  with  24 
mission  priests,  37  lay  brothers,  28  sisters,  82  native 
catechists,  75  head-  and  sub-stations,  85  schools, 
4,123  scholars,  and  479  children  in  13  orphan 
asylums. 

Caioline  Islands:  Lying  north  of  the  Bismarck 
Archipelago,  these  islands  cover  about  140°-163° 
east  longitude,  in  north  latitude  5°-10°.  Since  1899 
they  have  been  in  possession  of  Germany  by  pur- 
chase from  Spain.  The  native  population  is  about 
55,000,  with  about  140  whites.  The  Spanish  dis- 
coveries io  these  seas  in  1686  were  followed  by  a 
series  of  religious  expeditions.  The  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions 
began  work  on  Kusaie  and  Ponape  under  Revs.  B. 
G.  Sdow  and  Luther  Halsey  Gulick  (q.v.)  in  1852, 
and  with  valuable  help  from  the  Hawaiian  Evan- 
gelical Association  the  work  prospered.    In  1857 


the  Rev.  Hiram  Bingham  (q.v.)  of  the  American 
Board  arrived,  and  work  was  soon  begim  in  the 
Marshall  and  Gilbert  Islands  (see  below).  In  1865 
the  mission  was  extended  to  the  Truk  Archipelago. 
The  Protestant  missionaries  were  expelled  by  the 
Spanish  government  in  1887,  but  retiuned  in  1900, 
and  before  long  there  were  135  native  workers,  57 
outstations,  99  schools,  2  printing-houses,  2  dis- 
pensaries and  5,500  commimicants.  The  American 
Board  is  handing  over  its  work  in  the  Caroline 
Islands  to  the  Liebenzeller  Mission,  and  has  now 
only  five  missionaries  in  these  islands.  The  Roman 
Catholic  mission  was  established  in  1887,  and  now 
has  1,880  adherents,  12  priests,  12  lay  brothers,  6 
sisters,  18  head-  and  sub-stations,  7  schools,  and  200 
scholars. 

Cook  or  Hervey  Islands:  These  islands,  belonging 
to  Great  Britain,  lie  between  157®  and  170°  west 
longitude  and  about  20°  south  latitude.  The  prin- 
cipal islands  are  Rarotonga,  Mangaia,  Aitutaki,  and 
Atiu  (Vatiu).  The  group  was  annexed  to  New 
Zealand  in  1901.  In  1821  Papeiha  and  Vahopa- 
ta.  Christians  connected  with  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society  from  Raiatea  in  the  Society  Islands, 
landed  in  Aitutaki  where  Christianity  was  soon  ac- 
cepted. Papeiha  passed  on  to  Mangaia,  but  it  was 
not  till  1825  that  the  mission  was  established  there. 
Papeiha  was  also  the  apostle  of  Rarotonga,  which 
was  discovered  by  the  Rev.  John  Williams  in  1821, 
who  frequently  visited  the  island  between  1823  and 
1834.  When  he  landed  the  people  were  ignorant  of 
Christian  worship,  when  he  left  he  did  not  know  of  a 
house  in  the  island  where  family  prayer  was  not 
offered  morning  and  evening.  Over  500  men  and 
women  have  passed  through  the  Training  Institu- 
tion begim  in  1839,  many  of  whom  have  gone  to 
evangelize  other  islands.  The  London  Missionary 
Society  now  has  3  missionaries,  21  ordained  natives, 
23  day  schools  with  1,283  scholars  and  22  Sunday- 
schools  with  1,152  scholars,  and  4,885  adherents. 
The  Roman  Catholics  arrived  in  1894,  and  now 
have  6  priests  and  six  sisters  and  about  IClO  converts. 
The  Seventh  Day  Adventists  began  work  in  1890, 
and  have  one  missionary  and  50  adherents. 

Ellice  Islands:  These  islands,  under  British  con- 
trol, are  situated  176°-180°  east  longitude  and  5^ 
to  11°  south  latitude.  The  area  is  about  fifteen 
square  miles,  and  the  population  about  2,400.  The 
principal  islands  are  Sophia,  Ellice,  Nukufetan,  and 
Vaitupu.  In  1861  Elikana  and  other  Christians 
from  Manihiki  in  the  Penrhyn  Group  were  carried 
by  stress  of  weather  some  1,200  miles  to  Nakulsl® 
in  the  Ellice  Islands.  Elikana,  who  was  a  deacon, 
began  preaching  Christianity.  Rev.  Archibald 
Wright  Murray,  of  the  London  Missionary  Society, 
from  Samoa  visited  the  islands  and  settled  Samoan 
teachers  there  in  1865.  Some  years  previously  a 
knowledge  of  the  true  God  had  been  brought  by  a 
man  named  Stuart,  who  was  the  master  of  a  trading- 
vessel  from  Sydney.  The  group  is  now  worked  with 
the  Tokelau  Islands  as  part  of  the  Samoan  mission. 
In  the  two  groups  there  are  13  ordained  natives, 
1,488  church-members,  2,411  adherents,  13  day 
schools  with  1,428  scholars,  and  13  Sunday-schools 
with  1,543  scholars. 

Gilbert  Islands:   These  i^lMldSi  belonging  to  Great 
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Britain  and  consisting  of  atolls,  lie  on  both  sides  of 
the  equator  between  172^  and  177^  east  longitude. 
They  have  an  area  of  166  square  miles  and  a  popu- 
lation of  about  30,000  natives  and  100  whites.  The 
principal  islands  are  Tarawa,  Apamana,  Aranaka, 
Tamana,  Blarakei,  and  Nonouti.  After  a  brief 
visit  in  1855  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners 
for  Foreign  Missions  began  work  in  1857  under  the 
Rev.  Hiram  Bingham,  with  the  help  of  Hawaiian 
teachers,  and  he  after  seven  years'  labor  retired  be- 
cause of  ill-health  to  Honolulu,  where  he  devoted 
himself  to  literary  labor  for  the  Gilbert  Islanders, 
and  took  charge  of  a  Gilbert  Island  colony.  The 
American  Board  now  works  in  the  nine  northern 
islands,  two  southern  islands,  and  Ocean  Island. 
There  are  training-institutions  at  Kusaie  in  the 
Carolines,  and  in  Ocean  Island.  Three  mission- 
aries work  for  the  group,  and  much  progress  is 
made.  The  London  Missionary  Society  began  work 
in  1870  and  for  thirty  years  the  islands  were  served 
by  native  teachers  from  Samoa.  In  1900  a  resident 
missionary  was  placed  in  the  island  of  Bern.  The 
London  Missionary  Society  now  has  2  missionaries 
with  5  stations  in  the  Southern  Islands,  13  ordained 
natives,  19  preachers,  576  church-members,  5,281 
adherents,  28  Sunday-schools  with  1,568  scholars, 
29  day  schools  with  1,462  scholars,  and  a  training- 
institution.  The  Roman  Catholics  started  work  in 
1892,  and  there  are  12,965  Roman  Catholics,  1,800 
catechumens,  19  priests,  13  lay  brothers,  20  sisters, 
87  catechists,  15  head-  and  sub-stations,  98  schools, 
and  3,310  scholars. 

Loyalty  Islands:  This  French  group,  consisting  of 
the  three  laige  islands  of  Uvea,  Lif u,  and  Mar6,  and 
a  number  of  very  small  ones,  lies  in  166^-168^  east 
longitude  and  about  20^-22°  south  latitude.  They 
have  an  area  of  about  800  square  miles  and  a  popu- 
lation of  over  15,000.  The  Rev.  Archibald  Wright 
Murray  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  from 
Samoa,  visited  Mar6  in  1841,  and  found  that  a 
Christian  from  Tonga  had  been  working  there  for 
seven  years.  Two  teachers  from  Samoa  were  settled 
in  Mar6  and  the  work  prospered.  In  1854  two 
missionaries  began  their  residence  there.  In  1841 
Pao  from  Rarotonga  began  his  apostolic  service. 
The  Rev.  Samuel  Macfarlane  arrived  in  1859.  Two 
3rears  later  a  training-institution  was  started.  Na- 
tive Christians  from  Mar6  carried  the  Gospel  to 
Uvea  in  1856.  The  London  Missionary  Society  has 
now  one  missionary  in  Lif u,  and  in  Lifu  and  Uvea 
there  are  37  ordained  natives,  101  preachers,  37 
Sunday-schools  with  2,243  scholars,  2,348  church- 
members,  and  6,173  adherents.  The  Paris  Mis- 
sionary Society  has  one  missionary  in  Mar6.  The 
Roman  Catholics  came  in  1864,  but  were  not  firmly 
estabUshed  till  1875. 

Marianne  or  Ladrone  Islands:  The  Ladrone  group, 
bought  from  Spain  by  Germany  in  1899  (with  the 
exception  of  Guam,  which  is  held  by  the  United 
States),  consists  of  about  twenty  islands  in  142^- 
148°  east  longitude  and  13^-21°  north  latitude,  with 
a  population  of  about  2,700  natives.  Guam  has  an 
area  of  ebout  200  square  miles  and  a  population  of 
11,490,  of  whom  331  are  foreigners.  The  Jesuits 
settled  in  these  islands  in  1667.  In  1907  the  mission 
became  an  apostolic  prefecture,  and  now  has  12,216 


adherents  and  6  priests.  The  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  opened  a  sta- 
tion in  Guam  in  1900,  and  is  represented  by  one 
married  missionary  and  50  church-members. 

Marquesas  Islands:  These  islands,  under  the 
French  flag,  are  closely  grouped  on  both  sides  of  140^ 
west  longitude  and  in  9^-11°  south  latitude.  They 
have  an  area  of  about  480  square  miles  and  a  popu- 
lation of  about  4,000.  The  laigest  islands  are  Nuka- 
hiva  and  Hivaoa.  In  1797  William  Pascoe  Crook 
of  the  London  Missionary  Society  landed  from  the 
ship  "  Duff  "  and  stayed  two  years.  Other  abor- 
tive attempts  were  made  by  the  same  society  in 
1826,  1829,  and  1834,  and  by  the  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  in  1833.  In 
1853  a  Marquesan  chief  whose  daughter  had  mar- 
ried a  Hawaiian  asked  for  missionaries  from  Hawaii, 
and  in  response  Kanwealoha  and  others  went. 
There  are  now  600  Christians  imder  the  care  of 
Hawaiian  teachers.  The  Paris  Missionary  Society  has 
5  stations,  one  missionary,  and  2  native  pastors.  The 
Roman  Catholics  niunber  2,800  with  8  priests,  7  lay 
brothers,  12  sisters,  and  29  head-  and  sub-stations. 

Marshall  Islands:  This  group,  belonging  to  Ger- 
many and  situated  northeast  of  the  Carolines  (ut 
sup.)  in  about  161M71*'  east  longitude  and  4M3** 
north  latitude,  has  an  area  of  about  1,400  square 
miles  and  an  estimated  population  of  about  10,000. 
The  principal  islands  are  Majeru,  Jaluit,  Mulgrave, 
Ralick,  and  Mentschikoff .  The  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  paid  these 
islands  a  brief  visit  in  1855,  and  opened  a  mission 
in  1857  under  Dr.  G.  Pierson  and  Rev.  E.  T.  Douane 
with  the  help  of  Hawaiian  native  teachers.  In  1880 
the  headquarters  were  removed  to  Kusaie  in  the 
Caroline  Islands,  and  a  training-college  was  opened 
there.  Some  Gilbert  Islanders  trained  at  Kusaie 
opened  work  in  Nauru  or  Pleasant  Island,  where  the 
Pacific  Phosphate  Co.  employs  about  1,500  Mftrahf^l] 
and  other  islanders.  In  1899  a  resident  missionary 
was  placed  there,  and  substantial  progress  ensued. 
The  American  Board  has  now  4  missionaries  for  the 
group,  two  residing  at  Kusaie,  20  churches,  83  places 
of  worship,  3,371  church-members,  4,163  Christian 
Endeavorers,  87  schools,  and  1,417  scholars.  The 
Roman  Catholic  mission  has  7  priests,  8  lay  brothers, 
15  sisters,  4  head-  and  sub-stations,  6  schools,  170 
scholars,  323  Roman  Catholics,  and  523  catechumens. 

Hew  Caledonia:  This  island  is  united  under 
French  control  with  the  Loyalty  Islands  (ut  sup.) 
and  the  Isle  of  Pines.  It  is  a  long,  narrow  island 
lying  northwest  and  southeast  in  164^-166°  east 
longitude  and  20^-23^  south  latitude.  Its  area  is 
7,650  square  miles,  and  the  native  population  of  the 
group  is  about  28,000;  the  white  and  other  popular 
tion,  including  convicts,  numbers  about  26,000.  The 
London  Missionary  Society  settled  native  teachers 
from  Samoa  in  the  Isle  of  Pines  and  New  Caledonia 
in  1840.  Four  years  later  three  of  them  were  mur- 
dered in  the  Isle  of  Pines,  and  the  rest  were  removed 
in  1845.  The  French,  who  took  poeseasion  in  1853, 
would  not  allow  the  mission  to  be  recomm^ioed  in 
1861  and  subsequently,  but  some  native  evangdists 
from  Uvea  in  the  Loyalty  Islands  have  worked 
there  occasionally.  New  Caledonia  is  now  a  French 
penal  colony,  with  over  7,000  conviots.  The  Roman 
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Catholics  b^an  work  in  1847,  and  have  a  bishop, 
49  priests,  33  lay  brothers,  109  sisters,  32  head-  and 
sub-stations,  59  churches,  45  schools,  1,933  scholars, 
and  32,500  adherents.  The  Paris  Missionary  So- 
ciety maintains  two  missionaries. 

Dutch  New  Guinea:  The  part  of  the  island  of 
New  Guinea  (lyhig  north  of  Australia)  belonging  to 
Holland  extends  from  the  western  coast  to  171^ 
east  longitude;  the  area  is  151,789  square  miles,  and 
the  population  is  estimated  to  be  200,000.  The  first 
missionaries  to  New  Guinea  were  C.  W.  Ottow 
and  J.  G.  Geissler  who  were  sent  to  Dutch  New 
Guinea  by  Pastor  Gossner  of  Berlin  in  1855.  The 
Utrecht  Missionary  Society,  which  sent  mission- 
aries thither  in  1862,  has  now  4  missionaries,  1,200 
Christians,  3,000  attendants  at  worship,  30  native 
helpers,  and  many  schools.  There  are  1,200  Roman 
Catholics,  210  catechimiens,  7  priests,  8  lay  brothers, 
5  sistersy  4  stations,  13  schools,  and  404  scholars. 

British  New  Guinea  or  Papua:  To  the  British 
belong,  under  the  name  of  the  Territory  of  Papua 
(since  1906),  the  southeastern  part  of  New  Guinea 
from  171^  east  longitude  eastwards  and  the  islands 
between  141^  and  155^  east  longitude  and  8^  and 
12^  south  latitude.  The  area  is  about  90,540  square 
miles,  with  a  population  estimated  at  half  a  million 
natives  with  about  1,200  others.  The  London 
Missionary  Society  began  work  in  1871  \mder  the 
Revs.  Archibald  Wright  Murray  and  Samuel  Mc- 
Farlane,  with  teachers  from  Mar6  and  Lifu.  They 
settled  at  first  in  the  Torres  Straits  Islands  and 
established  a  training-institution  in  Murray  Island; 
in  1872  some  teachers  were  settled  on  the  mainland. 
The  Rev.  William  George  Lawes,  from  Nive,  arrived 
1874,  and  the  Rev.  James  Chalmers  from  Rarotonga 
in  1877.  Chalmers,  with  Rev.  Oliver  Tomkins,  was 
killed  and  eaten  by  cannibals  at  Goaribari  in  1901, 
Native  teachers  from  the  South  Seas  have  rendered 
con^icuous  service,  especially  Tepeso  of  Mar6,  in 
the  Loyalty  Islands,  and  Ruatoka  of  Mangaia,  in 
the  Cook  Islands.  The  training-institution  is  now 
at  Vatorata.  There  are  now  15  head  stations,  188 
out-stations  and  schools,  38  Sunday-schools  with 
1,900  scholars,  15  missionaries,  2,514  church-mem- 
bers in  New  Guinea  and  the  Torres  Straits  Islands, 
188  South  Sea  and  Papuan  native  teachers,  and 
14,000  adherents.  The  society's  sphere  extends  over 
1,000  miles  of  coast  line  from  the  Dutch  frontier  to 
Mihie  Bay.  The  Methodist  Missionary  Society 
of  Australasia  began  work  in  1891  under  the  Rev. 
George  Brown,  with  South  Sea  teachers.  Its  sphere 
Is  from  Milne  Bay  to  Cape  Vogel.  It  has  62  churches, 
209  other  preaching-places,  10  missionaries,  120 
native  teachers,  127  class  leaders,  1,497  church- 
members,  2,150  catechimiens,  4  training-institu- 
tions, 83  Sunday-schools  with  4,166  scholars,  77 
day  schools  with  3,995  scholars,  and  22,065  at- 
tendants at  worship.  The  Anglican  Mission  con- 
nected with  the  Australian  Board  of  Missions,  whose 
sphere  is  from  Cape  Vogel  to  Mitre  Rock,  began 
work  in  1891  under  the  Rev.  A.  A.  Maclaren.  It 
now  has  a  bishop,  8  clergy,  5  laymen,  10  ladies,  30 
South  Sea  teachers,  16  Papuan  teachers  and  evan- 
gelists, 540  members,  432  catechumens.  The  Roman 
Catholics,  with  headquarters  at  Yule  Island,  number 
4,597,  with  25  priests,  20  lay  brothers,  37  sisters,  15 
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catechists,  29  stations,  28  schools,  and  1,596  scholars. 

German  New  Guinea  (Kaiser  Wilhelm's  Land): 
The  northeastern  section  of  New  Guinea,  together 
with  some  adjacent  islands,  has  been  in  German 
possession  since  1884.  The  area  is  estimated  at 
70,000  square  miles,  and  the  native  population  at 
110,000,  with  184  whites  and  207  others  (mostly 
Chinese).  The  Neuendettelsau  Mission  began  work 
in  1886.  It  has  13  stations,  45  churches,  2,180 
church-members,  1,414  communicants,  1,359  cate- 
chimiens, 3,395  adherents,  35  missionaries  and 
assistants,  18  native  preachers,  and  25  schools.  The 
Rhenish  Missionary  Society  began  work  in  1887. 
It  has  4  stations,  12  missionaries,  3  native  teachers, 
94  baptized  natives,  75  commimicants,  and  7 
schools  with  296  scholars.  The  Roman  Catholics 
number  1,000  with  24  priests,  20  assistants,  29 
sisters,  10  stations,  and  10  schools  with  495  scholars. 

New  Hebrides:  A  group  of  islands  in  166^- 
171®  east  longitude  and  15®-21°  south  latitude,  under 
the  joint  supervision  and  protectorate  of  France  and 
Great  Britain.  The  population  is  estimated  at 
80,000.  The  principal  islands  are  Espiritu  Santo, 
Mallicolo,  Aiut>ra,  Pentecost,  Tanna,  Sandwich,  and 
Efate  or  Vate.  The  mission  history  of  the  New 
Hebrides  falls  into  three  periods:  (1)  From  1839 
to  1848,  when  it  was  under  the  care  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society.  (2)  From  1848  to  1864,  when 
the  Presbyterian  missionaries  from  Nova  Scotia 
and  Scotland  had  charge,  assisted  by  the  Marine 
Service  of  the  London  Missionary  Society.  (3) 
From  1864  onward,  when  the  Presbyterian  churches 
of  Australasia  undertook  the  responsible  control. 

The  Rev.  John  Williams  (q.v.)  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society  left  Samoa  in  1839  with  a  party 
of  Samoan  teachers  for  the  New  Hebrides.  He 
placed  three  of  them  at  Tanna  and  proceeded  to 
Erromanga,  where  with  James  Harris,  who  was  on  a 
visit  from  Sydney,  he  was  murdered  and  eaten  by 
cannibals.  Visits  to  various  islands  in  the  group 
were  soon  afterward  paid  by  the  Revs.  Thomas 
Heath  and  Archibald  Wright  Murray  from  the  . 
same  mission,  and  teachers  .were  settled.  In 
1842  the  Rev.  Geoige  Turner  and  Henry  Nesbit 
of  the  same  mission  made  a  few  months'  stay  in 
Tanna,  but  had  to  withdraw  through  the  hostility  of 
the  natives.  Three  years  later  native  teachers 
from  Samoa  and  Rarotonga  were  settled  in  Tanna. 
In  the  early  days  of  the  New  Hebrides  Mission, 
Christian  teachers  from  other  islands  did  splendid 
service,  of  whom  at  least  100  came  from  the  London 
Missionary  Society's  training-institutions.  During 
the  second  period,  native  agents  from  the  same 
institutions  were  placed  at  nine  or  ten  of  the  islands. 
In  1848  the  Rev.  John  Geddie  was  sent  out  by 
the  Presbyterians  of  Nova  Scotia  and  settled  in 
Aneiteum.  Four  years  later  he  was  joined  there 
by  the  Rev.  John  Inglis  of  the  Reformed  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Scotland.  Geddie  retired  in  1872. 
The  following  memorial  is  put  up  in  his  memory: — 
"  When  he  landed  here  in  1848  there  were  no  Chris- 
tians, when  he  left  in  1872  there  were  no  heathen." 
In  1854  another  futile  attempt  was  made  on  Tanna, 
but  in  1858  Rev.  John  G.  Paton  (q.v.)  with  two 
other  missionaries  from  Scotland  settled  there. 
Now  aft^  more  than  sixty  years'  toil  there  are  three 
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well-established  mission  stations  in  Tanna  with 
scores  of  out-stations  and  some  thousands  of  con- 
verts. Paton  spent  afterwards  fifteen  years  at 
Aniwa.  In  1857  the  Rev.  Geoi^e  N.  Gordon,  a 
Presbyterian  from  Nova  Scotia,  settled  on  Erro- 
manga.  Three  years  later  he  was  killed  there  with 
his  wife,  and  some  twelve  years  later  his  brother, 
James  D.  Grordon,  was  also  murdered  there.  In 
1864  the  Australian  Presbyterians  took  the  respon- 
sible control  of  this  mission,  now  called  the  New 
Hebrides  Mission.  It  works  in  the  southern  islands 
of  the  group,  and  is  supported  by  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Canada,  New  Zealand,  Australia,  and 
Scotland,  with  the  help  of  the  special  John  G. 
Paton  Mission  Fund.  It  has  now  27  missionaries, 
5  hospitals,  300  native  teachers,  20,000  professing 
Christians,  and  20,000  other  adherents.  The  work 
in  the  northern  Hebrides  is  carried  on  by  the  Melane- 
sian  Mission.  When  George  Augustus  Selwyn  (q.v.) 
was  consecrated  bishop  of  New  Zealand  in  1841,  it 
was  suggested  that  he  should  carry  on  a  mission 
among  the  Mclanesian  Islands.  From  1847  to  1849 
he  made  many  missionary  voyages  among  these 
islands.  In  1850  that  part  of  the  island  world  was 
adopted  at  a  meeting  of  bishops  of  Australasia  as 
their  special  sphere  under  the  Australian  Board  of 
Missions.  The  Rev.  John  Coleridge  Patteson  (q.v.) 
joined  the  mission  in  1855  and  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  Melanesia  in  1861;  he  made  many  mis- 
sionary voyages  and  established  teachers  in  many  is- 
lands. He  was  murdered  in  1871  at  Nakupu  in  the 
Solomon  Islands  (see  below).  The  work  was  ef- 
fectively carried  on  by  Rev.  H.  Codrington  and 
George  Sarawia,  the  native  deacon.  In  1877  Rev. 
John  Richard  Selwyn  was  made  bishop  and  carried 
on  the  work  successfully.  The  headquarters  are  now 
in  Norfolk  Island.  The  language  of  Mota  in  the 
Banks  Islands  has  been  made  the  lingua  franca  of 
the  mission,  and  every  scholar  is  trained  in  it  at 
Norfolk  Island  also,  and  teaches  it  on  his  return 
home.  The  work  is  carried  on  in  three  of  the  north 
islands  of  the  New  Hebrides,  and  also  in  the  Banks 
Islands  and  Torres  Islands,  with  9  cleigy,  344 
teachers,  1,181  communicants,  and  2,202  hearers. 
It  has  a  hospital  and  training-school  in  Norfolk 
Island,  \^-ith  central  schools  in  several  of  the  groups. 
Samoa:  The  Samoan  group,  extending  over  ap- 
proximately 167°-174°  west  longitude  and  13^-16** 
south  latitude,  is  (since  1900)  partitioned  between 
the  United  States  and  Germany,  the  latter  possess- 
ing all  west  of  longitude  171^.  The  largest  islands 
under  German  rule  are  Upolu,  Manono,  Apolinia, 
and  Savaii;  and  under  American,  Tutuila  and  Ma- 
nua,  in  the  former  is  the  commodious  harbor  of  Pago 
Pago.  The  Rev.  John  Williams  visited  the  islands 
of  this  group  in  18.30,  and  found  that  a  mission  had 
been  started  by  some  Christians  from  the  Mar- 
quesas Islands,  who  after  drifting  about  for  three 
months  had  been  carried  to  Manua.  The  first 
resident  white  missionary  settled  in  1836,  the 
printing-press  was  established  in  1839,  the  Manua 
Training  Institution  was  founded  in  1844.  Under 
the  Revs.  George  Turner  and  Charles  Hardie,  a 
central  school  for  girls  at  Papauta  was  opened  in 
1891.  There  are  now  11  missionaries,  174  ordained 
natives,  326  praachers,  about  200  churches,  8,861 


church-members,  232  Sunday-Bchoola  with  9,263 
scholars,  211  day  schools  with  7,975  scholars,  and. 
24,912  adherents.  The  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society 
began  work  in  1835,  and  that  mission  is  now  under 
the  charge  of  the  Methodist  Missionary  Society  of 
Australasia.  It  has  47  churches,  29  preaching- 
stations,  3  missionaries,  5  native  ministers,  35 
catechists,  96  teachers,  487  class  leaders,  255  local 
preachers,  76  Sunday-schools  with  1,783  scholars, 
and  about  the  same  number  of  day  schools  and 
scholars,  2,683  church-members,  and  6,778  attend- 
ants at  public  worship.  The  Roman  Catholics  be- 
gan work  in  1845,  and  have  a  bishop,  22  priests,  12 
lay  brothers,  13  sisters,  15  stations,  25  schools,  and 
6,315  adherents.  The  Mormon  Mission  has  17 
elders  and  303  adherents.  The  Seventh  Day  Ad- 
ventists  arrived  in  1890,  and  have  2  missionaries, 
10  adherents,  and  one  school. 

Santa  Cruz:  This  group,  under  British  control, 
lies  north  of  the  New  Hebrides  between  165^  and 
170°  east  longitude  and  8^-12°  south  latitude;  is 
sometimes  reckoned  with  the  New  Hebrides.  The 
largest  islands  are  Santa  Cruz,  Tupua,  and  Vani- 
koro.  Alvaro  de  Mendana  of  Peru  made  a  disastrous 
attempt  in  1567  to  found  a  colony  in  the  island 
which  he  named  Santa  Cruz.  After  his  death  his 
widow  returned  home  with  the  colonists.  In  1856 
the  Rev.  John  Coleridge  Patteson  (q.v.)  visited  the 
island,  but  did  not  land  till  1862.  Two  years  later 
he  spent  two  days  in  the  island,  but  the  mission 
boat  was  attacked  by  the  natives  and  two  Norfolk 
Islanders  named  Edwin  Nobbs  and  Fisher  Young 
lost  their  lives.  In  the  next  year  or  two  Patteson 
paid  more  visits,  but  was  not  able  to  make  much 
advance.  In  1871  he  attempted  to  land  at  Nukapu, 
one  of  the  islands  in  the  group,  and  entered  a  native 
canoe  and  went  ashore.  He  was  soon  killed. 
Joseph  Atkin  and  Stephen,  a  native  of  Bauro,  died 
from  wounds  they  had  received.  Bishop  John 
Richard  Selwyn  visited  Santa  Cruz  three  years 
later,  and  had  some  of  the  natives  educated  at 
Norfolk  Island,  the  headquarters  of  the  Melanesian 
Mission.  The  work  is  now  well  established  through- 
out the  islands  of  the  group  under  that  mission, 
with  22  native  teachers,  11  schools,  77  baptized, 
16  commimicants,  4  catechiunens,  and  221  hearers. 

The  Society  Islands  or  Tahiti  Archipelago:  This 
group,  under  French  rule,  extends  over  148°-155® 
west  longitude  and  15^-18°  south  latitude.  It  is 
sometimes  made  to  include  the  Austral  Isles  (see 
above).  The  principal  island  is  Tahiti,  with  an  area 
of  600  square  miles,  while  Moorea  has  an  area  of 
about  50  square  miles.  The  total  population  is 
about  15,000.  Missions  were  begim  by  the  London 
Missionary  Society,  whose  ship  ''  The  Duff  "  under 
the  command  of  Captain  James  Wilson  reached 
Tahiti  in  1797  with  30  missionaries.  Severe  hard- 
ships were  endured  and  the  missionary  band  ^'as 
soon  much  reduced  in  niunbers.  The  first  Christian 
church  in  the  Pacific  was  dedicated  here  in  1800. 
and  the  long  night  of  toil  ended  in  1811,  when  the 
conversion  of  King  Pomare  and  the  burning  of  idols 
in  several  islands  ushered  in  a  brighter  day;  a 
printing-press  was  established  in  1817,  and  a  Tahi- 
tian  Missionary  Society  started  in  the  following  year. 
The  Rev.  John  Williams  arrived  in  1817,  and  for 
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fifteen  years  made  Raiatea  his  home.  A  complete 
Bible  was  published  in  1839,  chiefly  through  the 
labors  of  Rev.  Henry  Nott,  one  of  the  first  mission- 
aries, who  rendered  forty-eight  years  of  valuable 
service.  In  1836  two  French  Roman  Catholic  priests 
who  attempted  to  settle  in  Tahiti  were  expelled  by 
the  queen,  but  shortly  afterwards  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics were  established  in  the  island  by  the  French  gov- 
ernment. The  Paris  Missionary  Society  has  18  sta- 
tions, 5  missionaries,  11  Eiut>pean  teachers,  27  native 
pastors,  4,615  church-members,  253  catechumens, 
1,794  scholars.  There  are  7,008  Roman  Catholics, 
23  mission  priests,  10  lay  brothers,  24  sisters,  80 
catechists,  85  stations,  and  14  schools  with  207 
scholars.  The  Seventh  Day  Adventists  arrived  in 
1892,  and  have  7  missionaries,  73  adherents,  and 
one  school  with  30  scholars. 

Nine  or  Savage   Island:   See  Vol.  xii.,  supple- 
ment. 

The  Solomon  Islands:  These  islands  lie  in  155^- 
163°  east  longitude  and  5*'-ll*' south  latitude.  The 
large  eastern  island  Bougainville  and  some  smaller 
idands  and  islets  belong  to  Germany;  the  western 
idands  have  since  1899  been  in  possession  of  Great 
Britain,  and  these  include  the  important  islands  of 
Choiseul,  Mahaga,  Guadalcanar,  Malayta,  and 
Christoval;  area  8,357  square  miles,  population 
about  150,000.  The  Roman  Catholic  missions  were 
begun  in  the  South  Solomon  Islands  by  the  Marist 
Fathers  in  1845  under  Bishop  Epalle,  who  with 
three  priests  was  killed  and  eaten  by  cannibals  on 
Ysabel  Island.  In  1895  a  mission  was  begim  in  the 
North  Solomon  Islands.  There  are  now  in  both 
groups  390  Roman  Catholics,  a  bishop,  a  rector,  20 
priests,  12  stations,  1,180  catechimiens,  and  12 
schools  with  357  scholars.  The  congregation  of 
The  Sacred  Heart  has  also  12  priests  at  Issoudun. 
The  Melanesian  Mission  began  work  in  the  Solomon 
Islands  in  1857  under  Bishop  G.  A.  Selwyn  and  Rev. 
John  Coleridge  Patteson.  It  now  has  stations  and 
schools  on  most  of  the  group,  with  11  clergy,  393 
teachers,  151  schools,  8,026  baptised,  1,822  com- 
municants, 1,163  catechumens,  and  2,377  hearers. 
The  Methodist  Missionary  Society  of  Australasia 
oommenoed  work  in  1902  under  Rev.  George  Brown. 
It  now  has  27  churches,  13  preaching-stations,  4 
missionaries,  2  missionary  sisters,  127  class  leaders, 
68  church-members,  12  South  Sea  teachers,  6  Sun- 
day-schools with  1,050  scholars,  15  day  schools 
with  857  scholars,  and  8,800  hearers.  The  South 
Sea  Evangelical  Mission  began  work  in  these  islands 
in  1904.  It  has  on  four  of  the  islands  11  mission- 
aries, 4  stations,  and  45  out-stations  with  native 
teachers,  1  boarding-school  with  100  scholars; 
about  430  islanders  have  been  baptized. 

Tonga  or  Friendly  Islands:   The  Tonga  Islands  lie 

south  of  the  Samoan  group  and  east  of  the  Fijian, 

«  173»-177*»  west  longitude  and  15*'-23°  30'  south 

^titude;  area  390  square  miles,  population  22,000. 

Siooe  189Q  they  have  been  under  British  protection. 

^f^on  work  was  begun  in  1797  by  the  London 

^^^aaionaiy    Society,    whose    ship    "The    Duff" 

!^t]ed  ten  missionaries  there.     Three  of  them, 

^'^^  Bowell,  Samuel  Gaulton,  and  Samuel  Harper, 

^^v^  killed  by  natives  and  the  mission  was  aban- 

wn^  without  sucQe^B  m  1800.    Tb©  Wealeyan 


Methodist  Missionary  Society  reopened  the  work  in 
1822  under  the  Rev.  W.  M.  Lawry,  but  he  left  in 
the  following  year  so  that  the  Wesleyan  Methodist 
Mission  practically  dates  from  1826  when  the  Rev. 
John  Thomas  landed.  In  the  mean  time  some  native 
missionaries,  sent  from  Tahiti,  in  the  Society  Islands, 
to  open  a  station  in  Fiji,  were  detained  through 
stress  of  weather  in  Tongatabu.  Other  workers 
were  soon  sent  from  Tahiti,  and  the  adherence  of  a 
chief  and  400  people  was  gained,  and  a  church  was 
built.  After  the  Rev.  John  Thomas,  who  was  the 
evangelist  of  Tonga,  the  Rev.  Stephen  Rabone  and 
Thomas  Adams  and  others  consolidated  the  work. 
A  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  past  thirty  years 
has  been  the  Tubou  College,  founded  by  Dr.  Egan 
Moulton,  where  a  number  of  young  men  have  been 
trained  for  New  Guinea  and  other  mission  fields. 
The  whole  group  has  been  Christianized,  and  Tonga 
has  taken  its  place  among  the  civilized  nations. 
In  1885  the  Rev.  Sidney  Baker,  who  was  afterwards 
premier,  caused  a  disruption  by  founding  the  Tonga 
Free  Church,  which,  though  not  connected  with  any 
conference,  has  remained  loyal  to  Methodist  doctrine 
and  polity.  It  has  15,000  adherents.  The  original 
Wesleyan  Church  claims  about  5,000,  and  there  is 
a  prospect  of  reimion  in  the  near  future.  The 
Roman  Catholics  have  a  bishop,  22  priests, 
and  14  stations.  The  Seventh  Day  Adventists, 
who  arrived  in  1890,  have  4  missionaries,  12  ad- 
herents, 2  schools  with  69  scholars. 

Arthur  N.  Johnson. 
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E.  S.  Armstrong,  History  of  the  Mdanesian  Mission,  Lon- 
don. 1900;  R.  W.  Thompson,  My  Trip  in  the  "  John  Will- 
iams **  to  the  South  Sea  Idands,  ib.  1900;  J.  Watsford, 
Glorious  Gospd  Triumphs  as  seen  in  my  Life  and  Work  in 
Aiutralasia,  ib.  1900;  P.  Delord,  SocUU  des  missions 
ivangdiques.  Voyage  d^enquHe  en  Nouvdle-CaUdonie, 
Paris,  1901;  F.  Awdxy,  In  the  Isles  of  the  Sea:  the  Story 
of  fifty  Years  in  Mdanesia,  London,  1902;  C.  Lennox, 
/.  Chalmers  of  New  Guinea,  ib.  1902;  H.  A.  Robertson, 
Erromanga,  the  Martyr  Isle,  ib.  1902;  F.  H.  L.  Paton, 
Lomai  of  Lenakei:  a  Hero  of  the  New  Hdnides,  ib.  1903; 
H.  H.  Montgomexy,  The  Light  of  Mdanesia,  ib.  1904; 
R.  Parkinson,  30  Jahre  in  der  Sodsee.  Land  und  Leute, 
Sitten  und  Gebriiuche  im  Bismarckarehipd  und  .  .  . 
Salomdnsdn,  Stuttgart,  1907;  G.  Brown,  Autobiography, 
London,  1908;  idem,  Meianesians  and  Polynesians:  their 
Life  Histories  described  and  compared,  London,  1910;  H. 
A.  Krose.  Katholische  Missionstatistik,  Freiburg.  1908; 
H.  N.  Allen.  The  Islands  of  the  Pacific;  from  the  old  to  the 
new.  A  CMection  of  Sketches  missionary  and  diplomatic. 
New  York  and  Chicago,  1908;  F.  W.  Christian,  Eastern 
Pacific  Lands;  Tahiti  and  the  Marquesas  Idands,  London, 
1910;  J.  C.  lAmbert,  Missionary  Heroes  in  Oceania,  Phila- 
delphia, 1910;  P.  G.  Peekel,  Rdigion  und  Zauberei  auf 
dem  mUtleren  Neu  Mecklenburg,  Biemarekarchipd,  SUdsee, 
Monster.  1910;  C.  G.  Seligmann,  The  Meianesians  of  Brit- 
ish New  Guinea,  Cambridge,  1910;  W.  D.  Westervelt, 
Legends  of  Ma-ui,  a  Demigod  of  JPalynesia,  and  of  his 
Mother  Hina,  Honolulu.  1910. 

SOUTH,  ROBERT:  Church  of  England  prelate 
and  preacher  of  first  rank  ;  b.  at  Hackney,  Lon- 
don, Sept.  4, 1634;  d.  in  London  July  8,  1716.  His 
father  was  a  wealthy  London  merchant,  who  af- 
forded his  son  every  advantage  for  a  thorough  edu- 
cation. His  preparatory  studies  were  pursued  in 
the  Westminster  School,  where  he  became  a  king's 
scholar,  under  the  famous  master,  Dr.  Richard 
Busby.  In  1651  he  was  admitted  as  a  student  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxford  (B.A.,  1655;  M.A.,  1657,  also 
1659  at  Cambridge;  B.D.,  and  D.D.,  1663;  and  D.D., 
at  Cambridge,  1664).  During  this  year  he  composed 
a  Latin  poem  congratulating  Oliver  Cromwell  on  the 
peace  which  he  had  concluded  between  England 
find  Hollai^d.    South  was  ordai4e()  in  1658  by  one 


of  the  bishops  who  had  been  deprived  of  his  bishop- 
ric during  the  protectorate.  In  1660,  the  year  of  the 
restoration  of  the  monarchy,  he  was  elected  orator 
to  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  preached  before  the 
royal  commission  a  sermon  entitled  the  Scribe  Inr 
siructedf  which  immediately  placed  him  in  the  front 
rank  of  English  preachers.  He  delivered  the  uni- 
versity oration  when  Clarendon  was  installed  chan- 
cellor of  Oxford — a  discourse  which  so  impressed 
Clarendon  that  he  appointed  him  his  domestic  chap- 
lain. This  led  to  hiis  installation,  in  1663,  as  the 
prebendary  of  St.  Peter's,  Westminster.  In  the 
same  year  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  in  divinity; 
and  in  1670  he  was  made  a  canon  of  Christ  ChurcJi, 
Oxford.  In  1678,  he  was  presented  to  the  rectory 
of  Islip  in  Oxfordshire,  the  revenue  of  which,  some 
£200,  he  applied,  half  to  the  payment  of  his  curate, 
and  half  to  educating  and  apprenticing  the  poorer 
children  of  the  parish.  He  soon  became  one  of  the 
king's  chaplains,  and  preached  a  sermon  before 
Charles  II.,  marked  by  invective  against  Cromwell, 
and,  what  is  not  very  common  with  South,  violation 
of  good  taste.  This  recommended  him  to  the  mon- 
arch, who  suggested  his  appointment  to  the  next 
vacant  bishopric.  But  South  declined  all  such 
offers.  While  he  was  a  strenuous  defender  of  the 
English  church,  he  was  a  determined  enemy  of  the 
Roman  Catholics.  The  concealed  popery  of  Charies 
and  the  open  popery  of  James  met  with  determined 
opposition  from  South.  His  stiff  loyalty  led  him  to 
refuse  to  sign  the  invitation,  drawn  up  by  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  and  bishops,  to  the  prince  of 
Orange  to  assume  the  throne;  but  subsequently, 
when  James  had  formally  abdicated,  and  the  crown 
was  settled  upon  William  and  Mary,  South  gave  in 
his  allegiance  to  the  new  government.  While  he 
did  not  seek  the  honors  of  the  Establishment,  he 
was  the  determined  enemy  of  dissent,  and  preached 
against  it.  He  opposed  the  Act  of  'Toleration  (see 
Liberty,  RBLiaions) .  When  an  attempt  was  made, 
through  a  royal  commission,  to  unite  the  Dissenters 
with  the  Established  Church,  by  modifying  the  lit- 
urgy. South  entreated  them  to  part  with  none  of  its 
ceremonial.  In  1693,  due  to  his  Animadversions 
upon  Dr.  Sherlock's  Bookj  entitled:  A  Vindication  qf 
the  Holy  .  .  .  Trinity  (London,  1693;  cf .,  Tritheism 
Charged  upon  Dr.  Sherlock's  New  Notion  of  the  Trinr 
ity,  1695),  he  had  a  controversy  with  William  Sher- 
lock, a  fellow  churchman,  and  dean  of  St.  Paul's, 
who,  in  his  construction  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trin- 
ity, fell  into  tritheism.  South  advocated  the  Nioene 
view.  The  last  part  of  his  life  was  clouded  with 
sickness  and  debility  which  laid  him  aside  from  the' 
active  duties  of  his  calling. 

South's  distinction  is  that  of  a  preacher,  and  he 
is  second  to  none  in  any  language.  No  one  has 
combined  and  blended  logic  and  rhetoric  in  more 
perfect  proportions.  He  aigues  closely  and  rigor- 
ously; but  the  argument  never  interferes  with  the 
fluency  and  impetuosity  of  the  discourse;  even  such 
subjects  as  predestination  and  the  Trinity  are  made 
popular  and  interesting  by  his  powerful  grasp  and 
handling,  and  all  this  is  heightened  by  his  renmrk- 
able  style.  The  closeness  and  intimacy  of  the  con- 
nection between  thought  and  word  is  hardly  excelled 
by  Shakespeare. 


REUQIOUS  ENCVCLOFEDIA 


Sontli  Sob  Islamdji 


South  was  a  Calvinist  at  a  time  when  the  drift 
of  the  High-church  episcopacy,  which  he  favored, 
set  strongly  toward  Aiminianiijni.  Though  oJiti- 
Puritan,  and  bitterly  bo,  in  regard  to  polity,  both 
civil  and  eccleaiostical,  he  was  a  PuriUui  in  theology. 
John  Owen  was  not  a  higher  predestinarion  thsji  he, 
and  Richard  Baxter  was  a  lower  one.  It  must  have 
been  from  an  intense  coavietion  of  the  truth  of  this 
type  of  doctrine,  that  South,  in  the  face  of  all  his 
prejudices  and  of  hia  ecclesiastical  and  courtly  con- 
oections,  defended  it  with  might  and  main.  For  this 
Rason,  the  great  anti- Puritan  has  continued  to 
have  worm  odmirerB  among  Puritans  and  Non-con- 
fonnists. 

There  have  been  many  editions  of  hia  Sermons 
(best  ed.,  12  vols.,  London,  1704-^4,  with  a  memoir 
of  his  life  and  writing  in  vol,  idi.,  1717;  reissued, 
ed.  W.  G.  T.  Shedd,  5  vols.,  Boston,  186S-7I). 

W.  G.  T.  SBEDDt. 
BiBuaaaiPBT:  The  itiinilanl  memoir  is  that  ia  tha  Sir- 
nunu.  ut  sup.  Cinuult  furttier  John  Bartier's  funerHl  on- 
lioa.  Thi  Charaettr  af  tKt  Rm.  and  Ltatiud  Dr.  Rabrrl 
SmitA,  LondoD.  I7IS;  A.  i,  Wood.  Alhtna  Oiioneruet.  ed, 
P.  Blw.  iv.  a3t-e32.  and  FatH.  ii.  158.  IS2.  200,  270, 
281.  334,  4  vob,.  LoQdoo.  1S13-20:  W.  C.  Lake,  SouW 
Ikt  Rhttorieian.  in  J.  E.  Kempe,  Clatne  Pmachcra  of  lAt 
CncJMfcCAunJb,  2  Mria.LonJoD.  1877-78;  W.  H.Hulton. 
TKt  EngliMli  Ckurdi  t.tSt6-17Hl.  pp.  3BS.  393.  London. 
1903:  DSB.  Uii.  275-277. 

SODTHCOTT,  sauth'cet,  JOAHHA,  AUD  THE 
SODTHCOrriAHS:  The  founder  of  a  short-lived 
English  Bcct  (b.  at  Gittiaham,  14  m.  n.e.  of  Ex- 
mouth,  Devonshire,  Apr,,  1750;  d.  at  London  Dec. 
27,  1814)  and  her  followers.  Interpreting  the  text 
Rev.  lii.  1  sqq.  as  signifying  the  speedy  advent  of 
the  Heasiah,  she  declared  herself  to  be  the  bride  of 
the  Lamb,  and,  although  sixty-four  years  old,  an- 
nounced that  she  was  about  to  fp.ve  birth  to  the 
future  Messiah,  this  belief  being  caused  probably 
by  tympanites.  She  required  her  followers  to  keep 
the  Jewish  laws  r^arding  clean  and  unclean  meat 
and  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath.  A  ma^iScent 
cradle  was  made  to  receive  the  future  prince,  or 
"second  Shiloh,"  and  both  Joanna  and  her  ad- 
herents waited  patiently  for  her  delivery.  She  died, 
however,  of  the  disease  named  above  ;  but  her 
tracts,  some  sixty  in  number,  and  her  works,  of 
vhicfa  the  most  important  were  The  Stra-nge  Effects 
of  Faith,  vnth  RemarkabU  Prophecies  .  .  .  of  Things 
irhMA  arc  to  come  (2  parts,  Exeter,  1801-02;  contains 
autobiographical  material);  A  Dispute  between  the 
Woman  and  the  Power  of  Darkness  (I^ndon,  1802) ; 
X}ivine  and  Spiritual  Communicaiums  (IS03);  Wam- 
iitg  to  the  Whole  World  from  the  Sealed  Prophecies  of 
Joanna  Soulhcott  1,2  p^,lSt)3);  The  Second  Book  of 
Vtmonji(1803);  Copies  and  Parts  of  Coptee  of  Letters 
and  CommumcalioTiB.  wriUen  from  Joanna  South- 
rxM  (1S04);  Second  Book  of  the  Sealed  Prophenes 
(1805);  A  Caution  and  Initruction  to  the  Sealed 
(1807);  The  True  ExplanaHon  of  the  BibU  (7  parts, 
1804-10);  and  T"**  Boo*  o/WoTuiers  {5  parts,  1813- 
1814),  were  still  eagerly  read  by  her  followers,  who 
did  not  abandon  hope  of  the  predicted  Messiah. 
The  gradually  dwindling  sect  assembled  for  a  time 
in  London  to  hear  the  words  of  the  prophetess  Elisa- 
be-th  Peacock,  and  later  met  in  the  house  of  her  son, 
in  Trafalgar  Street,  but  it  is  unlikely  that  it  sur- 
vived tbeyear  1880.  (O.  ZficBLGRtO 


.nblB  I 


impLit. 


detail.     Con 


Lift  and  Dial/i  of  Joanna  SouUicrM.  London,  131S;  (J- 
Foilbuni).  Thi  Life  of  Joanna  Soulhcotl,  U<  PrepluUa, 
ib.  1S14;  ManBinalOu  Life  and  Minion  of  JixmnaSovOi- 
rott,  ib.  1814;  The  Lift  and  ProphecUt  of  Joanna  Sovlh- 
tM.  ib,  ISIS;  J.  H,  Blunt.  Dictionani  of  SrcU.  Burgiiti, 
.  .  .  ,  pp.  fiaS-G70.  Pbiladslphia.  IST4:  DNB.  liii.  277- 
270:  Alice  Seymour,  The  Eipreei.  Cantainine  thr  Lift  and 
Divine  WHIin0$  of  Joanna  SatUliraU,  London.  1009. 

SODTHGATE,  HORATIO:  Protestant  Episcopal 
missionary  bishop;  b.  in  Portbnd,  Mo.,  July  5,  1812; 
d.  in  Astoria,  L.  I.,  Apr.  12,  1894.  He  was  grad- 
uated from  Bowdoin  College,  Brunswick,  Me.,  1832, 
and  from  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  1835,  and 
was  ordained  deacon  the  same  year;  was  engaged, 
under  appointment  by  the  Ptotestant  Episcopal 
Church,  in  investigating  the  state  of  Mohammedan- 
ism in  Turkey  and  Persia,  1836-38;  ordained  priest, 
1839;  missionary  in  Constantinople,  as  delegate  to 
the  oriental  churches,  1840-44;  Epi.wopalian  mis- 
sionary bishop  for  the  dominions  and  dependencies 
of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  Oct.  26,  1844-49;  was  reo- 
tor  of  St.  Luke's  Church,  Portland,  Me.,  1851-52; 
of  the  Church  of  the  Advent,  Boston,  Mass.,  1852- 
1858;  and  of  Zion  Church,  New  York  City,  1859- 
1872;  and  then  took  up  his  residence  at  Ravens- 
wood,  L.  I.  He  is  the  author  of  Narrative  of  a  Tour 
through  Armenia,  Kurdistan,  Persia,  and  Mesopo- 
tamia (3  vols,.  New  York,  1840);  NaTTotitie  of  a 
Visit  to  the  Syrian  (Jacobite)  Church  of  Mesopotamia 
(1844);  A  Treatise  on  the  Antiquity,  Doctrine,  Min- 
istry, and  Worship  of  the  Anglican  Church  (in  Greek; 
Constantinople,  1849);  Parochial  SermoTis  (New 
York,  1860);  and  The  Cross  above  the  Crescent,  a 
Romance  of  Constantinople  (Philadelphia,  1877). 


SOUTHWORTH,  FRABKLIN  CHESTER:  Uni 
tarian;  b.  at  North  Collins,  N,  Y.,  Oct.  15,  1853. 
He  received  his  education  at  Harvard  Universitj- 
{B.A..  1887;  M.A-,  1892;  S.T.B.,  1892);  was  a 
teacher  in  secondary  schools,  1887-89;  served  the 
Unitarian  church  at  Duiuth,  Minn,,  1892-97,  and 
the  Third  Unitarian  Church,  Chicago,  1897-99;  was 
secretary  of  the  Western  Unitarian  Conference, 
1899-1902;  and  became  president  of  the  Meadvilte 
Theological  School,  dean  of  the  faculty,  and  pro- 
fessor of  practical  theology  in  1902. 

SOWER,  so'er,  CHRISTOPHER  (CHRISTOPH 
SAUR):  American  printer  and  publisher; 
Laasphe  (18  m,  w.n,w,  of  Marburg),  Germany.  1693; 
d.  at  Gertnantown,  Pa.,  Sept.  25,  1758.  Ho  studied 
at  the  University  of  Halle;  in  1724  he  emigrated  to 
America  and  settled  as  a  farmer  in  Lancaster  county. 
Pa.,  but  removed  to  Germantown  in  1731  and  prac- 
tised medicine  there.  In  1738  he  acfiuircd,  largely 
from  philanthropic  motives,  a  printing-press  at 
Germantown,  and  began  the  publication  of  a  Ger- 
man almanac,  which  was  continued  by  his  descend- 
ants for  sixty  years.  In  1739  he  Issued  the  first 
number  of  the  Hoch-Deutsch  penm/lmnische  Go- 
sehiehts-Schreiber,  a  religious  and  secular  journal 
that  eicrted  a  lm;ge  influence  upon  the  Germans  of 
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THE  NEW  SCHAFF-HERZOQ 


Pennsylvania.  In  1743  he  brought  out  a  large 
quarto  edition  of  Luther's  translation  of  the  Bible. 
This  was  the  first  Bible  in  a  European  language 
printed  in  America.  The  type  was  brought  from 
Frankfort.  Thereafter  he  issued  many  other  works, 
both  in  German  and  English.  In  the  German  books 
the  German  form  of  his  name  is  used.  In  connection 
with  his  printing  business  he  established  a  paper- 
mill,  a  sroall  ink  factory,  and  a  type-foundry,  the 
first  in  America.  Sower  wrote  Ein  abgendOdgter 
Bericht  (Germantown,  1739;  Eng.  transl.  in  The 
Pennsylvania  Magazine,  xii.  78-96,  Philadelphia, 
1888),  pertaining  to  his  quarrel  with  Conrad  Beissel, 
founder  of  Ephrata  (see  Communism,  II.,  5);  and 
Verachiedene  christlu^  Wahrheiten  (1748),  an  an- 
swer to  Franklin's  Plain  Truth  (Philadelphia,  1747). 

SOZOMEN,  sez'd-men,  SALAMAITIUS  HERMIAS: 
Church  historian;  b.  at  Bethelia,  a  town  near  Gaza, 
Palestine,  c.  400.  He  came  of  a  Christian  family, 
his  grandfather  having  been  converted  to  Christian- 
ity, together  with  his  household,  through  a  miracle 
reputed  to  have  been  wrought  by  Saint 
Life.  Hilarion  (q.v.)  by  casting  out  a  demon 
from  a  neighbor  Alaphrion.  These  were 
the  beginnings  of  Christianity  in  the  place,  and 
Alaphrion  is  said  to  have  built  churches  and  clois- 
ters, while  the  grandfather  of  Sozomen  was  cele- 
brated as  an  exegete.  Under  Julian,  on  account  of 
his  faith,  he  was  forced  to  seek  safety  in  flight  (Hist 
eccl.j  v.,  XV.).  Sozomen  seems  to  have  been  brought 
up  in  the  circle  of  Alaphrion  and  acknowledges  a 
debt  of  gratitude  to  the  monastic  order  (I.,  i.  19). 
He  appears  familiar  with  the  region  around  Gaza, 
and  mentions  having  seen  Bishop  Zeno  of  Majuma, 
the  sea-port  of  Gaza  (VII.,  xxviii.  6).  It  is  probable 
that  he  visited  Jerusalem  (II.,  xxvi.  3).  Later  he 
adopted  the  vocation  of  advocate,  in  which  capacity 
he  was  active  in  Constantinople  at  the  time  he  com- 
posed his  history. 

Sozomen  wrote  two  works  on  church  history;  the 
first  (cf.  Hist,  ecd.y  I.,  i.  12),  which  has  entirely  dis- 
appeared, comprised  in  twelve  books  the  history  of 
the  Church  from  the  ascension  to  Licinius.  Euse- 
bius,  the  Clementine  Homilies,  Hege- 
Two        sippus,  and   Sextus  Julius  Africanus 

Works;     were  used  in  this  history.    The  second 

Editions,  and  longer  work  was  a  continuation  of 
the  first,  and  was  dedicated  to  Em- 
peror Theodosius  the  Younger  (editio  princeps  by 
R.  Stephens,  Paris,  1544,  on  the  basis  of  Codex 
Regius,  1444).  The  text  was  first  placed  on  a  firm 
foundation  by  Valesius  (Cambridge,  1720),  who  used, 
besides  the  text  of  Stephens,  a  Codex  Fucetianus 
(now  at  Paris,  1445),  "  Readings  "  of  Sa villus,  and 
the  indirect  traditions  of  Theodorus  Lector  and 
of  Cassiodorus-Epiphanius.  Reading  reprinted  the 
text  of  Valesius  adding  collations  of  a  Codex  Ccatetn 
lani  episc.  and  a  "  Codex  Jones."  Hussey's  pos- 
thumous edition  (largely  prepared  for  the  press  by 
John  Barrow,  who  wrote  the  preface)  is  important, 
Bince  in  it  the  archetype  of  the  Codex  Regius,  the 
Codex  Baroccianus  142,  is  collated  for  the  first  time. 
But  this  manuscript  was  written  by  various  hands 
and  at  various  times  and  therefore  is  not  equally 
authoritative  in  all  its  parts.     [The  ed.  by  R.  Hu&- 


sey,  Oxford,  1860,  ought  to  be  mentioned.]  The 
"  Church  History  "  of  Sozomen  has  not  been  pre- 
served in  its  entirety,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
IX.,  xvi.  4  promises  matter  which  is  not  forth- 
coming. How  much  of  the  history  is  wanting  can 
be  estimated  from  the  preface,  where  it  is  said  that 
the  work  was  to  extend  to  the  seventeenth  consulate 
of  Theodosius,  that  is,  to  439  a.d.,  while  the  extant 
history  ends  about  425,  so  about  half  a  book  may 
be  wanting.  GUldenpenning  supposed  that  Sozo- 
men himself  suppressed  the  end  of  his  work  because 
in  it  he  mentioned  the  Empress  Eudocia,  who  later 
fell  into  disgrace  through  her  supposed  adultery. 
But  this  assumption  can  scarcely  be  correct,  since 
Nicephorus  and  Theodorus  Lector  appear  to  have 
read  the  end  of  Sozomen's  work. 

From  what  has  been  said,  the  history  must  have 

been  written  between  439  and  450,  the  latter  the 

year  of  the  death  of  Theodosius.    S(»Eomen  certainly 

wrote  after  Socrates  (cf .  Socrates,  Hist. 

Sources     ecd.,  I.,  xxxviii.  9  with  Sozomen,  Hist. 

of  the      ecd.f  II.,  xxx.  6-7).    The  literary  re- 

'' Church     lationship    of   these   writers   appears 

History."  everywhere.  Valesius  asserted  that 
Sozomen  read  Socrates,  and  Hussey 
and  GtUdenpenning  have  proved  this.  For  exam- 
ple, Socrates,  in  I.,  x.,  relates  an  anecdote  which  he 
had  heard,  and  says  that  neither  Eusebius  nor  any 
other  author  reports  it,  yet  this  anecdote  is  found 
in  Sozomen,  I.,  xxii.,  the  similarity  of  diction  show- 
ing that  the  text  of  Socrates  was  the  source.  Doubts 
have  been  expressed  as  to  the  truth  of  Sozomen's 
claim  in  his  preface  that  he  used  in  his  history  re- 
ports of  the  councils,  imperial  letters,  and  other  doc- 
uments; but  closer  investigation  shows  this  to  be 
correct.  He  also  seems  to  have  consulted  the  laws 
(cf.  XVI.,  i.  3,  regarding  the  installation  of  patri- 
archs over  the  five  dioceses  of  the  Eastern  Empire, 
where  he  cites  more  correctly  than  does  Socrates). 
The  ecclesiastical  records  iised  by  Sozomen  are 
principally  taken  from  Sabinus,  to  whom  he  conr 
tinually  refers.  In  this  way  he  uses  records  of  the 
synods  from  that  of  Tyre  (335)  to  that  of  Antioch 
in  Caria  (367).  As  an  example,  in  11.,  zxvii.  14,  he 
treats  of  the  council  of  Jerusalem  and  says:  "  When 
they  had  done  this  they  wrote  to  the  emperor  and 
to  the  church  of  Alexandria  and  to  the  bishops  and 
clergy  in  Eg3rpt,  the  Thebald  and  Lybia."  Socrates 
speaks  of  the  letter  to  the  emperor  and  to  the  Alex- 
andrians, but  he  knows  nothing  of  the  other  letters. 
Sozomen  appears  also  to  have  consulted  the  Hi9* 
taria  Athanasii  and  also  the  works  of  Athanasius; 
for  he  completes  the  statements  of  Socrates  from 
Hie  Apologia  contra  Arianos,  lix.  sqq.,  and  copies 
Athanasius'  Adv.  episcopos  JBgypH,  xviii.-xix.  He 
also  consulted  the  writings  of  Eusebius  and  Ru- 
finus.  The  Vita  Constantini  of  Eusebius  is  expressly 
cited  in  the  description  of  the  vision  of  Constantine, 
Rufinus  is  frequently  used,  and  especially  instruct- 
ive in  this  respect  is  a  comparison  of  Sozomen,  II., 
xvii.  6  sqq.  with  Socrates,  I.,  xv.  and  Rufinus  X., 
xiv.  For  the  anecdote  regarding  the  childhood 
of  Athanasius,  Rufinus  is  the  original;  Socrates 
expressly  states  that  he  follows  Rufinus,  while 
Sozomen  knows  Socrates'  version,  but  is  not  satis- 
fied with  it  and  follows  Rufinus  more  closely.    Of 
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secular  historians  Sozomen  probably  used  only 
Olympiodonis.  A  comparison  with  Zosimus,  who 
also  made  use  of  this  writer,  seems  to  show  that  the 
whole  ninth  book  of  Sozomen,  excepting  the  re- 
flections of  the  author,  is  nothing  more  than  an 
abridged  extract  from  Ol3rmpiodorus.  Oral  tradition 
is  occasionally  utilized,  also  the  Vita  AnUmii  of 
Athanasius,  lists  of  Persian  martyrs  (II.,  xiv.  5), 
loffoi  of  Eustathius  of  Antioch  (II.,  xix.  7),  the 
letter  of  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  to  Constantius  concern- 
ing the  miraculous  vision  of  the  cross  (IV.,  v.  4), 
letters  of  Julian  (Y.,  iii-  4),  and  other  sources. 

The  spirit  and  interest  of  Sozomen's  history  is 
clearly  apparent;  he  follows  the  thread  of  the  nar- 
rative of  Socrates  but  seeks  to  improve  upon  and 
to  excel  his  original  by  elegance  of  diction,  and  by 
the  use  of  excellent  sources  of  which 
Character  he  makes  skilful  use.  Generally  he 
of  the  follows  his  authorities  closely,  some- 
History,  times  almost  literally;  when  they  dif- 
fer, he  occasionally  gives  the  various 
versions.  The  historical  exposition  is  altogether 
impersonal;  Sozomen  assumes  (III.,  xv.)  that  the 
task  of  history  is  to  assemble  facts  without  adding 
anything  to  them,  hence  he  indulges  in  little  criti- 
cism and  usually  adopts  the  views  of  his  sources. 
This  he  does  to  such  an  extent  that  he  has  been 
charged  with  Arianism  and  Novatianism.  In  real- 
ity, in  accord  vnth  his  legal  training,  he  has  no  opin- 
ion in  theological  questions;  at  the  same  time  he 
was  thoroughly  pious  and  a  great  admirer  of  mo- 
nasticism.  The  attempt  of  Sozomen  to  compose  a 
better  church  history  than  that  of  Socrates  was  only 
partially  successful.  He  frequently  offers  additional 
material  but  rarely  improves  upon  his  prototype. 
The  errors  into  which  Socrates  fell  in  his  treatment 
of  the  Eastern  Church,  and  especially  touching  the 
first  phase  of  the  Arian  controversy,  are  quietly 
copied  by  Sozomen.  But  as  to  the  Western  Church 
he  was  better  informed  and  has  made  several  im- 
portant corrections.  Still,  those  who  would  use  his 
work  should' seek  to  disengage  his  citations  from 
the  context,  and  endeavor  to  reach  his  original 
sources.  (G.  Loeschcke.) 

Bkbuoorafht:  The  most  oonvenient  Eng.  tranal.  is  in 
NPffF,  2  ser.,  vol.  ii.,  where  useful  prolegomena  are  to  be 
found.  The  editions  named  in  the  text  are  usually  ac- 
companied by  a  Viia.  Consult:  Fabricius-Harles,  B»&- 
Hotheea  Oraca,  vii.  427  sqq.,  Hamburg,  1801;  F.  A.  Hols- 
haimen,  De  fontOnu  qtdbuB  Socrate*^  Sozomenua  .  ,  .  uai 
sum,  Gdttingen.  1825;  Nolte.  in  TQS,  1861,  pp.  417  sqq.; 
J.  Roeenstein,  in  Poraehungen  zur  deuUchen  Oeschichte,  i. 
107-204,  Qdttingen,  1862;  A.  GOldenpenning  and  I. 
Ifland,  Der  Kaiter  Theodosiua  der  Orosse,  pp.  21  sqq., 
Halle,  1878;  C.  de  Boor,  in  ZKO,  vi  (1883-84),  478-194; 
A.  GOldenpenning,  Die  Kirchengeachichte  dea  Theodorei 
mm  Kyrrhott  pp.  12  sqq.,  Halle,  1889;  P.  Batiifol,  in 
ByMontinitehe  ZeiUchnft,  vii  (1898),  265-284,  x  (1901), 
128  sqq.;  Bardenhewer.  PtUrologie^  p.  333,  £^.  transl., 
St.  Louis,  1908;  J.  Bides,  La  TradUian  manuacrite  de  Sozo- 
irUne  et  la  irijMMrtiU  de  Theodore  le  lecteur,  in  TC/,  xxxiL 
2b  (1908);  Ceillier,  Atdeura  eacrSe,  viii.  525-34,  xi.  102- 
103,  220;  DCB,  iv.  722-723;  KL,  xi.  534-^536;  and  the 
liteiBtare  named  under  Socrates  (the  ohureh  historian). 

SPAETH,  sp^t,  PHILLIP  FRIEDRICH  ADOLF 
THEODOR:  Lutheran;  b.  at  EssUngen  (7  m.  s.e. 
of  Stuttgart),  WOrttemberg,  Oct.  29,  1839;  d.  in 
Philadelphia  Jime  26,  1910.  He  was  educated  at 
the  University  of  Tobingen,  where  he  completed 


(as  studies  in  1861,  and,  after  6eing  a  tutor  in  the 
family  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle  in  1863,  was  pastor  of 
St.  Michael's  and  Zion's  Lutheran  Church,  Phila- 
delphia (1864-67).  After  1867  he  was  pastor  of  St. 
Johannis'  (jrerman  Lutheran  Church  in  the  same 
city,  and  professor  in  the  Lutheran  Theological 
Seminary,  Philadelphia,  after  1873.  From  1880  to 
1888  he  was  president  of  the  General  Council  of  the 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  North  America. 
He  edited  the  General  Council's  German  Sunday- 
school  book  in  1875  and  the  same  body's  German 
church  book  in  1877,  as  well  as  the  magazine  Jti- 
gendsfreund  in  1877,  being  also  joint  editor  of  the 
Ministerium  of  Pennsylvania's  Documentary  His- 
tory (Philadelphia,  1898).  His  independent  works 
include  Evangdien  des  Kirchenjahres  (Philadel- 
phia, 1870) ;  Brotsamen  von  des  Herm  Tiache  (1871) ; 
General  Council  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church 
in  North  America  (1885);  Ldederlust  (Allentown, 
Pa.,  1886);  Saatkdmer  (Philadelphia,  1893);  Dr, 
Wilhelm  Julius  Manny  ein  deutsch<Lmerikanischer 
Theologe  (Reading,  Pa.,  1895);  Biography  of  Dr, 
Charles  Porterfield  Krauth  (vol.  i..  New  York,  1898); 
AnnoUttUms  on  the  Gospel  accordirig  to  St.  John 
(1896).  His  "  Order  of  Lutheran  Worship  "  has 
been  translated  into  English  by  H.  D.  Spaeth  (Bur- 
lington, la.,  1906). 

SPAIN:  A  kingdom  occupying  the  greater  part 
of  the  most  westerly  peninsula  in  southwestern 
Europe;  area  (including  the  Canary  Islands  and 
the  Balearic  Isles)  196,173  square  miles;  popula- 
tion (1900)  18,618,086.  The  inhabitants  nearly  all 
belong  to  the  Roman  Catholic,  which  is  the  State 
Church.  The  constitution  of  1875  declares .  (art. 
11,  §  2)  that  no  one  shall  be  molested  on  account 
of  his  religious  opinion  or  in  the  exercise  of  his  wor- 
ship, provided  the  due  observance  of  Christian 
morals  is  maintained;  but  declares  again  (§3)  with 
apparent  contradiction  that  ceremonies  and  public 
evidences  other  than  of  the  state  religion  shall  not 
be  tolerated.  By  the  term  "  public  evidences  " 
was  implied  not  only  the  building  of  churches  whose 
object  is  distinctly  recognizable  from  without  by 
such  marks  as  portals,  towers,  or  inscriptions,  but 
also  the  singing  of  sacred  music.  On  this  account, 
for  instance,  the  Evangelical  Germans  at  Barcelona 
had  to  dispense  with  a  tower  in  building  a  modest 
house  of  worship  in  1903.  This  spirit  of  intolerance 
is  explained  by  the  fixed  public  estimate  placed 
upon  the  unity  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  which 
is  a  result  of  the  early  age  of  Christianity  in  Spain. 
After  the  rapid  progress  of  Christianity  from  the 
first  till  the  third  century  there  followed  a  period 
of  much  stress;  first  through  the  Arian  Visigoths 
and  other  (jrermanic  races,  but  far  more  through 
the  plundering  and  lawless  violence  of  the  Moorish 
conquerors.  Yet  the  Church  maintained  at  least 
three  archbishoprics  out  of  six,  and  twenty-nine 
bishoprics.  But  the  religious  ardor  was  especially 
revived  and  tenaciously  developed  in  the  persistent 
and  bitter  wars  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Moham- 
medans. 

An  invigorating  reinforcement  was  constituted 
by  the  four  orders  of  knights,  which  originated  for 
the  restoration  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  Roman 
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Catholic  faith  in  Bpain.  Hand  in  hand  with  this 
was  the  work  of  the  new  monastic  orders,  espe- 
cially the  Dominicansi  who  spread  rapidly  and 
gained  in  influence  from  1215)  obtaining  in  1233  the 
administration  of  the  Inquisition  (q.v.)f  introduced 
in  1215.  This  institution  attained  a  more  definite 
organization  in  Spain  than  elsewhere.  By  agree- 
ment in  1483,  the  king  was  authorised  to  nominate 
to  the  pope  the  grand  inquisitor,  and  the  court  of 
first  instance  of  this  institution  was  subordinated 
to  the  royal  supreme  court.  The  Inquisition  op- 
erated first  against  the  spiritual  remnants  of  Moor- 
ish Islam;  then  against  those  of  the  Jews  after  the 
act  of  expulsion  in  the  sixteenth  century;  and, 
finally,  after  a  brief  restraint,  against  the  incom- 
ing Evangelical  movement.  The  atUoa  dafi  of  such 
as  were  accused  of  heresy  and  executions  by  gar- 
roting  occurred  frequently,  and  at  not  a  few  places; 
for  not  only  had  a  number  of  Evangelical  congre- 
gations organized  themselves,  but  also  very  reso- 
lute martyrs  died  for  the  cause.  By  the  close  of  the 
century,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  had  been  com- 
pletely reestablished,  not  without  bloodshed.  Such 
ecclesiastical  disturbances  as  arose  imtil  after  1850 
consisted  in  the  occasional  opposition  of  kings  and 
governments  to  the  popes'  excessive  claims  of  in- 
dependence and  the  power  of  the  Jesuits:  for  ex- 
ample, the  king's  acquisition,  from  1757,  of  the 
right  to  nominate  bi^ops;  the  expulsion  of  the 
Jesuits,  in  1767;  retrejpchments  on  ecclesiastical 
property,  from  1789,  after  the  number  of  the  cleigy 
had  been  fixed  in  1768  at  149,800  in  a  given  popula- 
tion of  9,307,000  souls.  In  1808,  imder  Napoleon's 
king,  Joseph,  many  larger  cloisters  were  abolished; 
and  in  1835,  the  smaller  ones  were  likewise  closed. 
In  1859,  the  Church  relinquished  all  its  real  posses- 
sions, and  these  were  afterward  awarded  to  the 
separate  congregations.  In  the  way  of  compensa- 
tion, the  State  guaranteed  the  maintenance  of  pub- 
lic worship  and  the  clergy;  and  the  pope  obtained 
the  right  to  nominate  a  spiritual  dignitary  in  every 
diocese. 

By  the  concordat  of  1881,  the  hierarchical  ap- 
portionment of  the  country  provided  seven  metro- 
politan districts  and  thirty-eight  bishoprics  as  fol- 
lows: Burgos,  with  six  suffragans;  Santiago  de 
Compostella,  with  five;  Granada,  with  five;  Sara- 
gossa,  with  seven;  Toledo,  with  four  (including 
Madrid);  Valencia,  with  five;  and  Valladolid,  with 
six  episcopal  sees.  In  addition,  the  abbot  who  has 
jurisdiction  over  the  provinces  of  the  orders  of 
knighthood,  who  has  residence  at  Ciudad  Real,  has 
episcopal  rank.  There  are  2,200  parishes  divided 
into  two  classes.  A  new  EvangeUcal  movement 
arose  in  Spain  in  1855  through  the  Spaniard  Fran- 
cisco de  Paula  Ruet  (q.v.)}  who,  returning  from 
Italy,  where  the  Waldensian  preaching  was  being 
eagerly  received,  published  the  Evangelical  faith  in 
Barcelona.  The  cause  was  further  promoted  by  a 
man  of  spiritual  force,  Matamoros.  However,  im- 
prisonment and  exile  were  used  against  the  move- 
ment until  after  the  end  of  Bourbon  rule  in  1868. 
From  that  time,  and  after  the  return  of  the  Bour- 
bons in  1874,  not  a  little  has  been  done  through  the 
efforts  of  Evangelical  associations  and  circles  in 
Great  Britain,  Switzerland,  and  the  German  states 


of  the  Rhine  toward  creating  an  Evangelical  fellow- 
ship composed  of  native  Spanish.  Most  successful 
was  the  Rhenish  Pastor  Fliedner,  in  Madrid.  There 
is,  however,  no  Spanish  Evangelical  Church  as  such, 
but  there  are  four  separate  ones.  What  is  known 
as  the  Iglesia  Espafia  Reformatoria  was  oiganized 
by  the  Anglican  Spanish  Church  Aid  Society;  and 
is,  accordingly.  High-church  in  its  order  and  wor- 
ship. It  comprises  eleven  congregations  and  is  di- 
rected by  a  bishop.  The  Methodists  and  the  Bap- 
tists, together  with  the  Plymouth  Brethren,  have  a 
smaller  scattering  of  congregations  and  members. 
The  strongest  P»>te8tant  body  is  the  Iglesia  Evan- 
gelica  Espafia,  as  f  oimded  by  Fliedner  and  continued 
by  one  of  his  sons.  This  has  twenty-one  distinct 
congregations,  and  thirty-six  preaching-stations. 
The  supreme  government  is  vested  in  an  annual 
synod.  The  total  number  of  Spanish  Protestants 
is  estimated  at  13,000  to  14,000.  Also  the  Germans 
have  two  Evangelical  congregations  in  Spain;  one 
in  Madrid,  and  a  stronger  one  in  Barcelona,  with 
two  associate  congregations.  There  are  a  great 
many  weekly  church  periodicab  and  other  tracts 
in  cinnilation,  furnished  from  England,  Scotland, 
North  America,  and  Germany  for  the  support  of 
Spanish  Protestantism.    See  the  following  article. 

W.  GOix. 

Bibuoobapbt:  On  the  ceneral  and  Roman  Gktholio  hi*- 
toiy  of  Spain  oonoult:  D.  J.  Saens  d'Aipiirre,  CoUaetio 
maxitna  amciliorum  omnitan  Spania,  2d  ed.,  0  vols..  Rome, 
1753;  H.  Flores,  Bn^^  moro/da  (with  continuations), 
51  vols..  Madrid,  1754-1879;  F.  W.  Lembke.  Geachie/Ue 
von  Spanien  (continued  by  Sohftfer  and  Sehimnacher), 
6  vols.,  Hamburg,  1831-03;  P.  B.  Oama,  Die  KwAenoe- 
achicfUe  von  Spanien,  5  vols.,  Regttisbuxs,  1862-70;  P. 
Rouaselot,  Lee  Myetujuee  eapagnole,  2d  ed.,  Paris,  1809; 
G.  Diercks,  Dae  modeme  Oeietedeben  Spaniene,  Lapsic, 
1883;  idem,  Dae  modeme  Spanien,  Berlin,  1908;  P. 
Fdnter,  Der  Einfitue  der  Inquieition  auf  doe  geieiioe 
LAen  der  Spanier,  Beriin,  1890;  O.  Werner,  (hbie  Urtwum 
eatholieue,  pp.  38-49,  Freibuxg,  1890;  H.  C.  Lea,  Chapten 
from  the  Reliaioue  Hiel.  of  Spain  connected  with  the  InquA- 
eition,  Philadelphia,  1890;  idem,  Hietory  of  the  InqmeiHon 
of  Spain,  4  vols..  New  York,  1906-^7;  F.  MeyzMk,  The 
Church  in  Spain,  London,  1892;  M.  R.  Buike,  Hiat.  of 
Spain,  2  vols.,  London,  1900;  M.  A.  S.  Hume,  TheSpamiak 
People,  London,  1901 ;  A.  Astrian,  Hietoria  de  la  CompaAia 
de  JSeue  en  la  aeielencia  de  Eepafla,  Madrid,  1902  aqq.;  W. 
Webster,  Gleaninoe  in  Church  Hiet.  in  Spain  and  Framee^ 
London,  1903;  H.  Lederoq,  LEepagne  chtUienne,  Paris, 
1906;  C.  Rudy,  The  Cathedrale  of  Northern  Spaui,  Theit 
Hietory  and  their  Architecture,  together  wiih  much  of  InUreet 
concerning  their  Biehope,  RtUere,  etc,,  London,  1906;  K. 
H&bler,  Geechichte  Spaniene  unter  den  HabAurgem,  voL  L* 
Qotha,  1907;  M.  Andujar,  Spain  of  To-day  from  Witkm, 
New  York,  1909;  W.  W.  Collins,  Caihedral  Citiee  of  Spain, 
fh.  1909;  H.  QiesMn,  Die  chrieaich-arabiache  Literatur  der 
Motaraber,  Leipsio,  1909;  C.  C.  Perkins,  BuHdere  of  Spain, 
2  vols.,  London,  1909;  R.  Tyler,  Spain:  Study  of  her  L%fl§ 
and  Aria,  New  York,  1909;  KL,  id.  539-551. 

On  Protestantism  in  this  country  consult  the  Uteiatim 
under  the  following  articles,  and:  The  Spanieh  Reformed 
Church,  The  Declaration  eet  forth  by  the  Central  Conm*' 
tory  .  .  .  with  eome  Account  of  the  Membere  and  tikeir 
Meetinge  at  Gibraltar,  .  .  .  1868,  London,  1868;  J.  A. 
Wylie,  Daybreak  in  Spain;  ite  new  Reformation,  Londoiu 
1870;  F.  Q.  J.  Grape,  Spanien  und  doe  Bvangdium,  ELaUe, 
1896;  H.  E.  Noyes,  Church  Reform  in  Spain,  A  Short 
Hietory  of  the  Reformed  Epiecopal  Churehee  of  Spain  emd 
Portugal,  London,  1897;  E.  Schftfer,  BeitrOge  Mur  Geeckickte 
dee  epaniechen  Proteetantiemue  und  der  Inquuition  tm  itf. 
JahrhundeH,  3  vols..  OOtereloh,  1902;  G.  Borrow,  The 
Bible  in  Spain,  late  ed..  London,  1908;  F.  E.  and  H.  A. 
Clark,  The  Goepd  in  Latin  Lands,  pp.  125-159,  New  Yoik, 
1909;  G.  H.  B.  Ward,  The  Truth  about  Spain, 
1911. 
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SPAIH,  EVAITGELICAL  WORK  IE. 

I.  The  Refonnatkm  in  Spain. 
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L  The  Refonnation  in  Spain:  At  the  close  of  the 
liiddle  Ages  the  type  of  Christianity  prevailing  in 
Spain  was  more  militant,  more  independent,  more 

Evangelieal,  that  is,  more  nearly  Prot- 

I.  The     estant,  than  that  to  be  found  in  any 

Early      other  nation  of  Christendom.     More 

Movement  militant,  because  the  700  years'  war 

which  the  Christians  of  Spain  had 
waged  with  the  Mohammedans  had  given  strength 
and  tenacity  to  their  religious  sentiments;  more  in- 
dependent, because  the  imbroken  spirit  of  the  Span- 
ish rulers  and  people  had  secured  the  interposition 
of  the  secular  authority  to  combat  the  deteriorating 
influence  of  the  Roman  Curia  upon  the  local  church; 
more  Evangelical,  because  twenty  years  before 
Luther  nailed  his  theses  to  the  church  door  at  Wit- 
tenberg the  Spanish  church  had  felt  the  purifying 
and  regenerating  influence  of  a  reformation  laigely 
Protestant  in  spirit  and  aims.  This  reform  was  the 
outcome  of  a  plan  conceived  by  Queen  Isabella, 
upon  the  union  of  the  peninsular  states  to  form  the 
Spanish  kingdom  in  1492.  Its  execution  was  ac- 
complished imder  the  leadership  of  Francisco 
Ximenes  de  Qsneros  (see  Ximenes  db  Cibneros), 
a  Franciscan  monk  and  confessor  to  the  queen.  The 
concordat  of  14S2  had  given  the  Spanish  crown  the 
right  of  visitation  and  of  nomination  to  benefices. 
Cisneros  was  permitted  to  use  these  powers  to  re- 
store the  strictest  monastic  discipline  in  the  conr 
vents,  and  to  purge  the  secular  clergy  of  those 
abuses  which  were  common  to  the  time.  Having 
in^roved  the  morals  of  the  Spanish  clergy  he  set 
himself  to  overcome  their  ignorance  and  lack  of  cul- 
ture. The  reading  and  study  of  the  Bible  were  made 
a  special  feature  in  their  training,  something  previ- 
ously unknown;  new  schools  of  theology  were  es- 
tablished, with  courses  in  Bible  exegesis;  and  a 
band  of  scholars  was  collected  at  Alcala  in  1502, 
who  undertook  at  the  expense  of  Qsneros  the  prep- 
aration of  the  celebrated  Complutensian  Polyglot 
(see  Bibles,  Poltolot,  I.).  About  the  same  time 
he  was  instrumental  in  the  establishment  of  uni- 
versities at  Alcala,  Seville,  and  Toledo,  where  the 
study  of  the  classics  was  fostered  and  a  laige  sym- 
patby  was  shown  with  the  labors  of  fhrasmus  and 
the  Humanists.  Unlike  Luther,  Cisneros  made  no 
direct  attack  on  the  abuses  or  authority  of  the 
papacy,  3ret  when  he  encoimtered  the  opposition  of 
the  pope,  in  dealing  with  the  abuses  of  the  local 
church,  he  assumed  an  attitude  of  virtual  inde- 
pendence, and  was  protected  in  it  by  the  Spanish 
rulers.  The  immediate  influences  of  ibis  movement 
were  largely  confined  to  the  clergy,  but  it  gradually 
wToqglii  a  distinct  change  in  the  religious  life  of 
the  whole  nation  and  developed  in  Spain  a  unique 


type  of  Roman  Catholicism.  In  its  essential  fea- 
tures it  represents  a  partial  and  limited  devel- 
opment of  the  Protestant  thesis,  and,  with  its 
Humanistic  and  Evangelical  tendencies,  it  was  fitted 
to  serve  as  the  natural  forerunner  of  a  truly  Protes- 
tant Reformation.  At  the  same  time,  catching  up 
as  it  did  the  religious  zeal  and  initiative  of  the 
Spanish  people  and  fusing  them  into  a  relatively 
pure  and  intelligent  form  of  Catholicism,  it  forged 
the  very  weapon  that  was  destined  to  give  the 
death  stroke  to  Evangelical  Christianity  on  Spanish 
soil,  and  trained  the  leaders  who  were  to  rally  the 
forces  of  Roman  Catholicism  in  the  sixteenth  century 
for  the  long  and  bitter  struggle  against  Protestant 
principles  throughout  Western  Christendom. 

The  advancement  of  the  Spanish  monarch  to  the 
imperial  throne  in  1520,  as  Charles  V.,  opened  a  wide 
channel  for  the  introduction  of  LuUieran  and  Re- 
formed teachings  into  Spain.  At  first, 
a.  Protes-  LuUier's  doctrines  were  generally  re- 
tant  ceived  among  the  educated  classes  with 
Movement  interest  and  favor,  and  their  spread 
was  helped  for  a  time  by  the  liberal 
tendencies  prevailing  among  the  Spanish  hierarchy, 
as  well  as  by  the  temporizing  policy  of  Charles  V. 
in  dealing  with  Luther  and  the  Protestant  princes 
of  Germany.  With  respect  to  Charles'  attitude,  it 
was  even  asserted  by  the  confessor  of  the  emperor, 
who  himself  favored  the  Protestants,  that  Charles 
secretly  sympathized  with  the  movement  and  that 
he  hoped  to  use  Luther  as  a  lever  for  forcing  upon 
the  German  church  a  Reformation  after  the  Spanish 
model.  Subsequently  a  gradual  reaction  against 
reform  among  the  Spanish  clergy  and  a  change  in 
the  policy  of  Charles  made  Protestantism  a  pro- 
scribed religion  in  Spain,  narrowed  the  circle  of  its 
adherents  to  the  more  earnest  and  daring  spirits, 
and,  after  the  Diet  of  Augsbuig  in  1530,  subjected 
the  Protestants  to  a  persecution  constantly  growing 
in  severity.  The  principal  features  marking  its 
growth  were  its  almost  exclusive  confinement  to 
the  privileged  and  educated  classes;  the  lack  of 
organization,  except  small  congregations  at  Seville 
and  Valladolid;  the  large  numbers  from  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  and  theologians  who  embraced  it; 
and  especiaUy  the  large  numbers  of  persons  among 
its  converts,  illustrious  either  for  their  rank  or 
learning.  Notable  among  them  are  the  follow- 
ing: Alphonso  Valdes,  secretary  of  Charles  V.; 
AlphoDso  de  Bemaldez,  chaplain  to  the  emperor, 
who  suffered  condemnation  in  1537;  Bartalome 
Carranza  y  Miranda,  archbishop  of  Toledo,  who 
was  condenmed  for  holding  Protestant  views;  Rod- 
erigo  de  Valera,  who  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
church  in  Seville  and  was  condenmed  by  the  In- 
quisition in  1541;  Juan  Gil,  otherwise  known  as 
Doctor  Egidius,  a  famous  preacher  of  Seville  who 
was  nominated  in  1550  to  the  bishopric  of  Tortosa, 
but  before  his  installation  was  condenmed  for  her- 
esy; Don  Carlos  de  Seso,  a  distinguished  nobleman 
who  did  much  ior  the  Protestant  cause  throughout 
Spain;  Jayme  Enzinas  and  his  brother  Francesco 
de  Enzinas  (qq.v.),  two  young  men  of  noble  birth 
who  were  converted  while  students  abroad,  the 
former  of  whom  suffered  martyrdom  in  Rome  in 
1546,  and  the  latter  translated  the  first  Spanish  ver- 
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sion  of  the  New  Testament  and  had  it  printed  at 
Antwerp  in  1543  for  distribution  in  Spain.  Besides, 
many  convents  of  monks  and  nuns,  especially  those 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Seville  and  Valladolid,  were 
largely  leavened  with  the  Protestant  heresy.  In 
spite  of  this  impetus,  Protestantism  was  effectually 
suppressed  in  Spain  after  a  brief  career  of  scarcely 
half  a  century.  The  chief  repressive  agency  was 
the  Inquisition,  which  assimied  in  Spain,  as  the 
joint  instrument  of  civil  and  religious  absolutism, 
its  sternest  form,  and  made  use  of  the  most  drastic 
and  arbitrary  methods.  But  it  is  to  be  remarked 
that  the  Protestant  forces  in  Spain  were  paralyzed 
and  finaUy  overcome,  not  so  much  by  the  violent 
persecution  at  home  as  by  the  unfavorable  impres- 
sion made  upon  the  Spanish  people  by  the  actions 
of  Protestants  abroad.  The  uprising  of  the  German 
peasants  in  1524  in  behalf  of  social  reform  caused 
great  alarm  among  the  privileged  classes  in  Spain 
and  greatly  prejudiced  them  against  the  introduc- 
tion of  doctrines  which  seemed  to  foment  revolu- 
tion elsewhere.  Greater  antagonism  was  aroused 
by  the  alliance  of  the  Protestant  princes  of  Germany 
with  the  king  of  France,  Francis  I.,  the  bitter  enemy 
of  Spain,  and  later  was  increased  by  the  revolt  of 
the  Protestants  in  the  Netherlands  against  Span- 
ish rule,  so  that  after  a  time  Protestants  came  to 
be  looked  upon  not  only  as  heretics  but  as  traitors 
and  rebels,  and  it  became  increasingly  difficult  for 
any  loyal  Spaniard  to  embrace  Protestantism.  Prior 
to  the  abdication  of  Charles  V.  In  1546  the  activities 
of  the  Inquisition  against  Protestants  were  some- 
what restricted,  and  though  Philip  II.  on  his  acces- 
sion gave  it  a  free  hand,  the  work  of  extermination 
waj3  not  begun  in  deep  earnest  until  1557.  The  first 
**  auto  da  f^  "  was  celebrated  at  Valladolid  in  1559, 
and  thereafter  the  work  of  executing  Protestant 
victims  in  the  principal  cities  of  Spain  was  con- 
ducted under  the  joint  auspices  of  Church  and  State, 
combining  the  features  of  a  religious  festival  and 
a  popular  holiday.  In  1559  it  is  estimated  that 
there  were  1,000  Protestants  in  each  of  the  cities, 
Seville  and  Valladolid,  and  a  relatively  large  num- 
ber in  other  sections  of  Spain.  By  the  year  1570 
Protestantism  in  Spain  was  cut  off,  root  and  branch, 
practically  all  of  its  converts  having  suffered  either 
banishment  or  martyrdom,  and  for  the  three  cen- 
turies that  followed  the  blood  of  its  martyrs  was 
as  seed  in  barren  soil. 

n.  Anticlerical  Movements:  If  it  was  fanatical 
patriotism  allied  with  ecclesiasticism  that  crushed 
the  Protestant  movement  in  Spain  in  the  sixteenth 

century,  it  has  been  an  enlightened 
z.  Political  patriotism  arrayed  against  ecclesias- 
Opposition.  ticism  that  has  afforded  a  shield  for  the 

Evangelical  forces  in  Spain  in  modem 
times.  The  radical  and  revolutionary  philosophy 
of  the  French  skeptics  of  the  eighteenth  century 
early  found  an  easy,  though  a  restricted,  groimd  in 
Spain.  Under  its  tuition  many  Spaniards  saw  their 
country  fastened  on  by  a  parasitic  tribe  of  nearly 
140,000  priests,  nuns,  and  sacristans,  and  they  wel- 
comed the  Voltairean  estimate  of  their  worth.  The 
cataclysm  of  the  French  Revolution  did  still  more 
to  disseminate  the  seeds  of  popular  freedom,  and 
before  the  downfall  of  Napoleon,  liberalism  was  fully 


bom  in  Spain  and  prepared  to  enter,  as  in  other  Latin 
countries,  into  the  long  war  against  absolutism  and 
clericalism.     The  first  decisive  step  was  taken  in 
1812,  during  the  exile  of  King  Ferdinand  VII.    The 
Spanish  cortes,  assembled  for  the  first  time  in  many 
years,  was  largely  composed  of  lawyers  and  literary 
men,  and  though  they  swore  to  tolerate  no  faith 
but  Roman  Catholicism  in  the  land,  they  abolished 
the  Inquisition,  curtailed  the  power  of  the  clergy, 
and  framed  a  constitution.    The  restoration  of  Fer- 
dinand in  1814  resulted  in  the  overturning  of  their 
work  and  a  violent  persecution  in  the  vain  attempt 
to  exterminate  the  Liberal  party.    From  the  death 
of  Ferdinand,  in  1833,  until  1873  occurred  a  series 
of  heated  revolutionary  conflicts  between  the  liberal 
and  conservative  elements,  with  alternating  vic- 
tories,  but  with  the  anti-clerical  cause  steadily 
gaining  ground.    In  1851,  by  the  concordat  estab- 
lished with  the  pope  (see  Concordatb  and  Delim- 
ITTNG  Bulls,  VII.),  the  monastic  orders  were  limited 
to  three.    In  1854  the  Liberals,  being  then  in  power, 
after  granting  compensation,  sold  the  church  lands. 
In  1858  and  again  in  1868  religious  liberty  and  free- 
dom of  worship  were  proclaimed,  but  this  meant 
only  freedom  to  attack  the  Church  of  Rome,  and 
full  religious  tolerance  was  by  no  means  established. 
In  1873  the  cortes  proclaimed  a  republic,  but  this 
was  overthrown  by  the  army  and  Alphonso  XII. 
was  seated  on  the  throne.    From  that  time  onward 
the  monarchy  has  continued,  and  political  questions 
have  usually  been  settled  by  an  appeal  to  the  elec- 
torate, rather  than  to  force.    Politics  among  the 
leaders  has  largely  degenerated  into  a  scramble  for 
the  spoils  of  office,  accompanied  by  more  or  less 
compromise  with  the  church  party,  but  there  has 
come  to  Spain  in  these  years,  through  the  spread  of 
liberal  principles,  an  increasing  measure  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty.    The  most  significant  event 
for  Protestantism  of  late  years  was  the  retiuming 
to  power,  in  the  election  of  1910,  of  Premier  Jo86 
Canalejas  and  his  party,  upon  a  platform  pledging, 
among  other  reforms,  absolute  freedom  of  worship, 
civil  supervision  of  conventual  establishments,  and 
the  laicization  of  schools  and  colleges.    The  sig- 
nificance of  this  inay  be  seen  when  it  is  imderstood 
that,  previous   to    1910,    the  Protestant   denomi- 
nations and  missions  were  prohibited  from  dis- 
playing any  insignia  of  worship  or  of  propagating 
their  doctrines  publicly;   and  that,  according  to  a 
recent  count,  the  number  of  monks  and  nuns  and 
other  ecclesiastical  officials  in  Spain  totalled  154,517, 
receiving  about  eight  million  dollars  yearly  directly 
from  the  national  treasury,  besides  various  exemp- 
tions and  privileges.    The  first  step  in  the  execution 
of  this  program  brought  about  a  break  with  Rome, 
the  papal  nuncio  was  recalled,  and  at  the  dose  of 
the  year  he  had  not  returned  to  the  Spanish  court. 
Another  phase  of  this  anticlerical  movement  is 
the  constantly  diminishing  respect  shown  by  lay- 
man and  ecclesiastic  for  ecclesiastical 
2.  Dissent  authority  even  in  the  sphere  of  religioa. 
and        This  tendency  is  noticeable  in  the  in- 
Unbelief.    dependent  spirit  animating  the  several 
orders  in  their  relation  to  each  other 
and  to  the  local   clergy.     Indeed,    so   loose   has 
grown  the  bond  between  them  and  so  bitter  has 
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become  the  antagonism  that  the  assertion  is  more 
than  justified  that  the  ecclesiastical  unity  existing 
within  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Spain  is 
scarcely  more  real  than  that  existing  between  the 
principal  Evangelical  denominations  of  Protestant 
countries.  Again,  this  spirit  has  manifested  itself 
within  the  ranks  of  the  secular  clergy  in  their  pro- 
tests against  the  t3rranny  and  abuses  of  their  supe- 
riors in  the  hierarchy,  and  they  have  usually  been 
supported  in  their  contentions  by  the  conmion  peo- 
ple. The  most  striking  instance  of  this  occurred  in 
a  movement  originating  in  Sept.,  1898,  and  led  by 
an  eminent  Spanish  priest,  Seguismundo  Pey  Ot- 
diex.  This  brilliant  priest  was  bom  in  Vich,  in  the 
north  of  Spain,  educated  in  the  University  of  Salar 
manca,  and  was  for  many  years  a  parish  priest  in 
Mallorca  and  Barcelona.  The  despotism  of  the 
bishops  became  so  offensive  that  he  began  to  com- 
bat them  in  a  weekly  newspaper  which  he  published 
and  called  El  Urbion.  This  paper  being  suppressed 
by  the  bishop  of  Mallorca,  Pey  Ordiex  went  to  Barce- 
lona and  founded  a  second  paper,  and,  when  this 
was  suppressed,  still  a  third.  El  Cosmopolitan  which 
was  condemned  by  the  church  in  Nov.,  1900.  The 
rupture  finally  came  because  of  the  refusal  of  Pey 
Ordiex  to  ob^  an  arbitrary  order  of  the  bishop  of 
Barcelona,  whereupon  he  was  publicly  suspended 
by  the  bishop,  and  forbidden  to  enter  a  church.  He 
began  to  speak  to  the  people  in  the  open  air,  in 
theaters,  and  in  public  halls,  attacking  clericalism 
and  preaching  the  Gospel.  He  at  once  became  the 
popular  idol  and  quickly  gathered  a  great  company 
of  followers  estimated  at  100,000  or  more.  Among 
the  number  were  at  least  1,000  of  the  most  zealous 
priests  and  friars  in  the  various  provinces  of  Spain. 
The  movement  was  not  properly  organized,  and, 
after  two  years,  when  the  enthusiasm  had  somewhat 
abated,  Pey  Ordiex  fell  into  a  trap  skilfully  laid  by 
the  Jesuits  and  was  compromised  in  the  eyes  of  his 
followers;  his  influence  was  destroyed,  and  the  move- 
ment collapsed,  but  it  had  demonstrated  the  readi- 
ness of  many  people  and  priests  to  respond  to  a 
stirring  appeal  against  ecclesiastical  abuses  in  be- 
half of  freedom  and  purity  in  religion.  Still  another 
manifestation  of  this  spirit  has  been  the  gradual, 
sUent  revolt  of  the  great  body  of  intelligent  lasrmen 
against  the  asserted  authority  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church.  This  drift  has  been  in  progress  for  more 
than  a  century  and  it  has  moved  apace  with  the 
spread  of  culture  and  republican  principles.  Joseph 
M'Cabe  {Decay  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  p.  88,  London, 
1909),  writing  in  1909,  sa3rs:  "  Of  the  four  or  five 
million  adult  males  in  the  country  [Spain],  only  about 
one  miUion  are  Roman  Catholics,  and  these  are  for 
the  most  part  illiterate."  A  distinguished  visitor  to 
Spain  in  1910,  speaking  of  the  men  of  intelligence, 
says:  "  There  are  tens  of  thousands  in  the  coimtry 
whose  only  use  for  the  Church  is  at  marriage,  chris- 
tening, and  burial  services."  And  this  must  be  the 
feeling  that  oppresses  the  visitor  to  Spain  when  he 
sees  the  few  scattered  worshipers  in  the  magnifi- 
cent cathedrab  in  the  cities,  and  hears  the  contemp- 
tuous and  jesting  manner  in  which  the  average  in- 
t^ligent  Spaniard  refers  to  the  liaisons  of  the  priests, 
the  worship  of  saints  and  images,  the  miracles 
wrought  by  relics,  the  pretentious  ceremonies  of  the 


church,  or  the  solemn  assumptions  of  the  Roman 
pontiff. 

nL  Evangelical  Activities:  The  memorable  revo- 
lution of  Sept.,  1868,  and  the  proclamation  of  liberty 
of  conscience  and  worship  by  the  new  ''  provisional 
government "  threw  Spain  open  for  the  first  time 
to  all  kinds  of  Evangelical  work.    The  opportunity 

was  speedily  improved  by  the  entrance 

z.  Protes-  of  missionaries,   representing   various 

tant        Protestant    denominations    of    Great 

Societies.    Britain,   Ireland,   the  United   States, 

Germany,  Holland,  Switzerland,  and 
Sweden.     In  1910  Protestant  missions  were  con- 
ducted in  forty-four  large  cities,  with  out-stations  in 
149  villages  and  towns;  the  total  number  of  build- 
ings regularly   employed   for  Protestant  worship 
being  116.    The  following  societies  were  at  work: 
(1)  Iglesia  Espafiola  Refonnada,  or  the  Reformed 
Church  of  Spain.   This  church  is  the  outgrowth  of  an 
independent   movement   initiated   and   conducted 
exclusively  by  native  Spaniards,  but  fostered  and 
supported  by  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Church 
Aid  Society,  organized  in  1867  among  English  and 
Irish  Episcopalians.    Under  its  auspices  The  Church 
of  the  Redeemer  was  organized  in  Madrid  in  1869, 
and  subsequently  ten  otiber  churches  were  foimded 
and  united  to  constitute  The  Reformed  Church  of 
Spain,  under  the  leadership  of  Bishop  Juan  Bautista 
Cabrera,  formerly  a  Roman  Catholic  friar  who  was 
consecrated  to  his  office  by  the  archbishop  of  Dublin, 
in  1887.   The  number  of  congregations  has  increased 
to  more  than  a  score,  Uie  most  important  of  which 
are    found    at    Madrid,    Vailadolid,    Salamanca, 
ViUaescusa,  Monistrol,  San  Vicente,  Malaga,  and 
Seville.     Schools  are  conducted  at  each  of  these 
places  and  at  numerous  others.    (2)  The  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  opened 
its  first  mission  in  Spain  at  Santander  in  1871,  in 
charge  of  Rev.  William  H.  Gulick,  a  Congregational 
minister,  and  his  wife,  Alice  Gordon  Gulick.    At 
Santander  Mrs.  Gulick  first  established  her  cele- 
brated school  for  girls.     Later,  in   1881,  it  was 
moved  to  San  Sebastian,  and  after  the  Spanish- 
American  War  it  was  moved  to  Madrid  and  estab- 
lished in  conunodious  quarters  under  the  name  of 
the  "  International  Institute  for  Girls."     An  off- 
shoot of  this  same  school  is  the  International  College, 
now   imder   the   charge   of   the    (Congregational) 
Woman's  Board  of  Missions  of  the  United  States.   In 
these  schools  many  girls  have  been  fitted  to  become 
Protestant  teachers,   or  the  wives  of  Protestant 
workers  throughout  Spain.    The  first  church  was  or- 
ganized in  Santander  in  1876  with  seventeen  mem- 
bers.    Subsequently  churches  and  day  schools  were 
established  at  San  Sebastian  and  other  points  with 
a  central  station  at  Madrid.    In  1899  these  churches, 
seven  in  number,  of  the  Congregational  polity,  were 
united  with  twelve  of  the  Presbyterian  order  which 
had  been  founded  by  the  several  Presbyterian  so- 
cieties named  below.    This  is  an  oiganic  imion  with 
a  ministry  of  twenty-three  ordained  pastors  and 
five  evangelists,  and  is  called  The  Spanish  Evan- 
gelical Church.     (3)  The   United  Free  Church  of 
Scotland,  through  the  agency  of  the  Spanish  Evan- 
gelization Society  (founded  in  Edinbuigh  in  1885), 
has  established  missions  and  schools  in  Seville, 
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Cadiz,  Huelva,  Granada,  and  varionB  other  places. 
(4)  The  Irish  Presbyterian  Church  has  opened 
missions  and  schools  in  Cordova  and  Puerta  Santa 
Maria;  and  conducts  a  theological  school  in  the 
latter  place  which  has  done  not  a  little  in  training 
evangelists  and  pastors.  (5)  The  Dutch  Presbyte- 
rians are  reported  to  have  stations  at  Malaga, 
Almeria,  and  Cartagena.  (6)  The  Reformed 
Churches  of  Lausanne,  and  Geneva,  Switzerland, 
sustain  missions  at  Barcelona,  Reus,  Tarragona, 
and  Pontevedra.  (7)  The  English  Wesieyan  Meth- 
odists undertook  their  first  mission  in  Spain  in  1816 
from  Gibraltar.  This  was  soon  abandoned  because 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  opposition.  Other  efforts 
were  made  from  1830  to  1840,  with  Cadiz  as  a 
center,  but  were  also  abandoned.  The  mission  was 
revived  in  1869,  at  Barcelona,  and  a  growing  work 
has  been  conducted  in  that  vicinity  and  in  the 
Balearic  Isles,  just  off  the  coast.  The  work  at  Bar- 
celona has  prospered  greatly  of  late  years  \mder 
the  leadership  of  Rev.  Franklyn  G.  Smith.  (8)  The 
German  Lutiierans  have  an  important  work  in 
Madrid,  with  several  stations  in  tiie  province,  and 
a  publication  house  which  has  done  much  to  supply 
the  country  with  evangelical  literature.  In  Madrid 
also  is  located,  in  a  fine  building,  the  celebrated 
Lutheran  "  College  of  the  Future "  (Colegio  de 
Porvenir).  (9)  The  American  Baptist  Missionary 
Union  has  a  station  at  Barcelona,  with  several 
preaching-points  in  the  province.  (10)  The  Swe- 
dish Baptists  support  one  missionary  in  Valencia 
who  has  charge  of  several  small  churches.  (11)  The 
Pljrmouth  Brethren  (q.v.)  have  chapels  and  schools 
in  La  Corufla,  Marin,  San  Tom^,  Vigo,  Figueras, 
Barcelona,  Madrid,  and  various  other  places  through- 
out the  kingdom.  (12)  The  Christian  Endeavor 
Societies  have  been  organized  in  connection  with  the 
Protestant  churches  throughout  Spain  and,  to  quote 
the  words  of  a  Protestant  missionary  on  the  field, 
**  No  other  agency  yet  operating  in  Spain  has  [so 
vitally]  produced  the  spirit  of  Christian  fellowship 
and  [so]  helped  toward  vital  imion  in  Evangelical 
work  aj3  the  Christian  Endeavor."  The  number  of 
societies  is  forty-eight,  with  a  total  membership  of 
1,549.  Conventions  are  frequently  held  in  the 
principal  cities  and  practically  all  the  Protestant 
communions  are  represented. 

In  1910,  statistics  show  that  primary  schools  were 
conducted  by  Protestants  in  fifty-one  of  the  principal 
cities  and  towns  of  Spain,  with  167  teachers  and 
6,462  pupils.     Secondary  schools  were  conducted 
in  the  larger  Evangelical  centers  such 
2.  Schools  as  Alicante,  Huelva,  Rio  Tinto,  Madrid, 
and  Other  Santander,  and  Seville.     The  higher 
Agencies,    institutions  of  learning  were  the  "  Pres- 
byterian   Theological    Institute,"    at 
Puerta  Santa  Maria,  the  **  International  College," 
and  the  "  International  Institute  for  Girls,"  both  at 
Madrid,  and  at  Barcelona  ''The  College  of  the 
Future."    Two  Protestant  hospitals  are  located  in 
Madrid,  one  in  Barcelona,  and  a  medical  dispensary 
in  Figueras.    The  Protestants  have  two  orphanages 
in  Madrid,  and  one  at  Escorial.   The  principal  Evan- 
gelical periodicals  are  La  Luz,  Amigo  de  la  Iitfancia, 
and  Eafuerzo  ChristianOf  all  published  at  Madrid; 
EH  Evangdista,  at  Barcelona;  El  Heraldo,  at  Figuer- 


as; El  Correo,  at  Valencia,  with  others  making  eleven 
in  all,  most  of  which  are  issued  monthly.  The  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  which  entered  Spain  in 
1868,  has  a  central  depository  in  Madrid  and  sup- 
ports several  colporteurs.  Three  other  Protestant 
depositories  and  publishing-houses  in  Madrid,  two 
in  Barcelona,  and  one  in  Figueras,  issue  devotional, 
controversial,  and  educational  literature  at  a  low 
price.  All  of  these  agencies  have  been  useful  in  the 
spread  of  Protestant  culture  and  Evangelical  Chris- 
tianity throughout  Spain. 

The   great    hindrance   to    the   propagation    of 

EvangeUcal  Christianity  in  Spain  in  modem  times 

is  the  existing  ecclesiastical  corporation,  with  the 

ignorance,  intolerance,  and  irreligion  which  it  has 

fostered  among  the  people.  Thestrong- 

3.  Sum-     est  ally  of  the  Protestant  forces  is  the 

mary  of  new  national  spirit  which  has  gradu- 
Conditions.  ally  emerged  in  the  course  of  a  century 
and  has  come  in  large  measure  to  domi- 
nate Spanish  thought  and  feeling,  especially  since 
the  loss  of  colonial  possessions  has  centered  the  in- 
terests of  the  nation  on  internal  enterprises. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  transition  from  the 
medieval  to  the  modem  point  of  view  in  the  national 
consciousness  of  the  Spanish  people  has  been  ac- 
companied by  a  genend  drift  toward  skepticism. 
To  them  the  Roman  Church  has  appeared  as  the 
opponent  of  progress  in  every  sphere,  religious, 
social,  intellectual.  Therefore  they  say,  ''away  with 
the  Church  ";  and  as  Rome  has  consistently  claimed 
to  be  the  only  representative  of  Christianity,  the 
only  true  religion,  they  say  "  religion  is  Roman- 
ism, and  we  will  have  none  of  it."  At  the  same 
time  it  could  hardly  be  expected  that  they  should 
assume  other  than  an  indifferent,  or  even  hostile, 
attitude  toward  Protestantism.  Their  kno^edge 
of  Protestantism  has  come  exclusively  from  their 
priests,  who  have  presented  to  the  people  only  cari- 
catures of  the  Reformers  and  of  Protestantism  and 
have  filled  the  minds  of  the  people  with  preju- 
dice and  contempt  for  any  enterprise  promoted  by 
Protestants.  More  than  this,  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  by  its  emphasis  on  forms,  ceremonies,  and 
non-essentials,  and  by  its  failure  to  give  the  people 
the  Bible  or  adequate  instruction  in  the  fundamental 
principles  of  morality,  has  perverted  the  conscience 
and  corrupted  the  morab  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  to  such  an  extent  that  there  can  be  little  to  ap- 
peal to  them  in  the  high  moral  teachings  of  Evangel- 
ical Christianity;  and  this  is  notoriously  true  of  the 
entire  Roman  Catholic  body,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  within  it  there  are  now  thoiisands  of  sincere 
and  faithful  Christians,  especially  in  the  convents. 

If  the  Protestant  propaganda  is  to  meet  success- 
fully the  present  crisis  in  Spain,  the  Protestant 
leaders  by  taking  a  stronger  grasp  on  the  agencies 
already  in  use  and  those  which  lie  ready  at  hand, 
and  by  a  S3rmpathetic  approach,  and 
4.  Oppor-  specific  adaptation  of  their  methods  to 

tunities.  the  Spanish  point  of  view,  must  speed- 
ily strive  to  attract  the  attention  and 
win  the  respect  of  all  classes.  The  opposition  of  the 
ecclesiastical  corporation  can  best  be  offset  by  an 
intelligent  and  earnest  effort  to  reach  the  individuals 
within  the  ranks  of  the  clergy,  to  invite  them  to 
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enter  the  Protestant  ranks,  and  to  provide  means 
for  their  support  and  training  until  they  can  be 
fitted  for  active  woric.  A  converted  Spanish  friar, 
one  who  has  the  right  to  know,  asserts  that  there  are 
thousands  of  the  purest  and  most  zealous  priests 
and  friars  in  Spain,  who  are  dissatisfied  with  their 
own  religious  status  and  inexpressibly  grieved  at  the 
pitiable  moral  conditions  which  prevail  among  their 
brethren  throughout  Spain,  and  these  would  gladly 
welcome  Protestantism,  if  their  minds  could  be  dis- 
abused of  prejudice  and  they  could  be  convinced 
that  it  was  purer  than  Romanism.  This  is  a  point 
of  strategic  importance,  which  has  hitherto  been  al- 
most entirely  overlooked  by  Protestants.  The 
ignorance  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people  can  be 
overcome  only  through  the  public  schools,  and  Prot- 
estants should  not  only  prosecute  with  all  vigor  the 
woik  of  their  own  schools  but  should  show  their 
fljonpathy  in  every  way  with  the  cause  of  Uberal 
education.  To  meet  the  intolerance  and  preju- 
dice of  the  people  the  Protestant  forces  must  be- 
come more  aggressive.  Through  the  secular  press 
and  on  the  platform  they  must  challenge  the  asser- 
tions of  Rome  and  show  themselves  willing  and  able 
to  defend  the  doctrines  and  history  of  Protestantism 
before  the  bar  of  reason,  and  must  show  that  Protes- 
tantism is  at  least  entitled  to  the  consideration  of 
intelligent  men.  It  must  be  demonstrated  that 
Christianity  is  not  necessarily  compromised  by  the 
history  and  vicious  practises  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  and  that  true  Christianity  is  not  inconsist- 
ent with  human  freedom  and  progress  in  any  sphere, 
scientific,  social,  or  religious.  In  other  words,  they 
must  provoke  both  the  Romanists  and  infidels  to 
public  discussion  of  the  issues  involved,  and  must 
project  the  Protestant  enterprise  generally  upon  such 
a  plane  as  will  appeal  to  the  intelligence,  the  imagi- 
nation, and  the  patriotism  of  the  Spanish  people. 
This  was  the  method  of  Luther  and  the  Reformers, 
and  it  is  justified  by  its  fruits.  To  meet  the  irreligion 
of  the  people  the  surest  method,  both  of  attack  and 
defense,  is  to  give  them  the  Bible.  This  must  be 
accompanied  by  an  aggressive  evangelism  that  will 
restore  vital  religion  and  quicken  the  conscience  of 
all  classes;  while  everywhere  Protestant  leaders 
must  insist  upon  such  standards  of  morality  among 
the  converts  as  will  commend  the  teachings  of  Prot- 
estantism to  the  whole  people  and  put  to  shame  the 
licentious  abuses  tolerated  under  the  present  relig- 
ious regime.  Juax  Orts  Gonzalez. 

The  foDowing  is  the  text  of  an  address  (copied 
from  Evangdical  Christendom,  Nov.-Dec.,  1910,  p. 
130),  signed  on  behalf  of  the  British  organization  of 
the  Evangelical  Alliance  by  the  president,  chairman, 
treasurer,  and  general  secretary,  which  was  for- 
warded to  Sefior  Canalejas,  the  president  of  the 
councO  of  mimsters,  for  transmission  to  H.  M.  the 
king  of  Spain: — 

TO  mS  MAJESTY  DON  ALFONSO  XHI., 
KING  OF  SPAIN. 

Sir, — On  behalf  of  the  Council  and  Members  of  the 
Evangelical  Alliance  (British  Organization),  repre- 
senting Evangelical  Christians  of  various  Churches 
throu^out  the  British  Empire,  we  humbly  address 
to  Your  Majesty  this  expression  Qf  our  heartfelt 


gratitude  for  the  publication  of  the  Royal  Order  of 
Jime  6th,  1910,  which  interprets  in  its  natural 
sense  Article  XI.  of  the  Spanish  Constitution,  and 
grants  to  Spanish  Evangelicals  the  toleration  which 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution  desired  to  give  them. 

We  are  convinced  that  this  wise  step  has  secured 
for  Spain  the  good-will  of  all  progressive  peoples. 

We  rejoice  with  all  friends  of  Religious  Liberty 
that  those  who  are  unable  to  accept  the  State  religion 
are  permitted  to  worship  God  in  accordance  with 
their  conscience,  free  from  the  disabilities  which 
compelled  them  to  conceal  their  existence  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Evangelical  Churches,  and  subjected 
them  to  many  inconveniences. 

We  earnestly  trust  that  this  enlightened  policy 

will  be  continued  until  Spanish  Evangelicals  enjoy 

the  Religious  Liberty  extended  to  Roman  Catholics 

by  Protestant  nations. 

Bibuoorapht:  Besides  the  literature  under  the  following 
article,  oonsult:  H.  Dal  ton.  Die  eoanodiache  Beweguna  in 
Spanien,  Wiesbaden,  1872;  W.  Preasel,  Dom  Bvanoelium 
in  Spanien,  Freienwald,  1877;  F.  E.  and  H.  A.  Clark,  The 
Gospd  in  Latin  Lands,  New  York,  1000;  J.  M'Cabe,  The 
Decay  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  ib.  1000. 

SPAIN,  SIXTEENTH-CENTURY  REFORMATION 
MOVEMENTS  IN:  The  Evangelical  movement 
in  Spain  was  preceded  by,  and  partly  simultaneous 
withy  the  movements  of  the  mystics  and  Humanists. 
The  mystics,  called  alumbradoSf  **  enlightened/'  fol- 
lowed Pietison,  and  showed  a  certain  independent 
attitude  toward  the  external  precepts  of  the  Church. 
Francesco  de  Ossuna,  1527,  in  part  three  of  his  Aben- 
cedario  (Toledo,  1527),  laid  stress  on  the  worthless- 
ness  of  all  good  works,  and  on  "  faith  alone."  The 
Humanism  of  Erasmus  found  an  enthusiastic  ad- 
mirer in  Alfonso  de  Vald^  (q-v.),  the  imperial 
secretary.  His  brother  Juan  (q.v.)  labored  in  be- 
half of  the  principle  of  justification  by  faith  within 
the  Roman  Church,  particularly  in  Italy,  before 
attempts  at  reconciliation  with  the  Protestants  had 
been  given  up.  Great  persecution  was  encountered 
by  the  brothers  Jaime  and  Francesco  de  Enzinas 
(q.v.)  of  Old  Castile,  from  the  now  aroused  Church. 
Francesco  de  San  Roman,  sent  to  Bremen,  1541, 
attended  an  Evangelical  church  service  and  was 
deeply  stirred  by  the  sermon  of  Jacobus  Probst. 
He  read  Evangelical  literature  and  drew  up  a  Span- 
ish catechism.  Upon  his  return  to  Antwerp,  he  was 
seized  and  imprisoned  for  eight  months.  At  Louvain 
Enzinas  discouraged  him  from  preaching  because  of 
his  meager  traiiiing  and  experience,  but,  borne  away 
by  his  zeal,  he  went  to  Regensbuig,  where  the  em- 
peror was  presiding  over  the  diet.  Here  his  im- 
portunities caused  his  arrest  and  at  the  departure 
of  the  emperor,  July  29,  1541,  he  was  taken  to  Italy 
and  Spain  in  chains  and  at  Mallorca  delivered  to  the 
Spanish  Inquisition.  He  was  brought  to  Valladolid, 
and,  refusing  to  recant,  was  burned  in  1542.  Fran- 
cesco de  Enzinas,  after  going  to  Wittenberg  and 
translating  the  Greek  New  Testament  into  Spanish, 
was  imprisoned  in  1543,  but  escaped  two  years  later. 
His  brother  Jaime  translated  a  catechism  into 
Spanish,  but  in  1545  was  arrested  in  Rome  and  died 
at  the  stake,  1547.  Juan  Diaz  of  Cuenca,  the  native 
town  of  the  brothers  Vald^s,  studied  theology  at 
Paris  for  thirteen  years,  and  was  made  a  convert 
by  Jaime  Enzinas.   After  sojourning  several  months 
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at  Geneva  with  Calvin,  1545,  and  assisting  Butzer  at 
the  colloquy  at  Regensbui^,  he  retired  to  Neubui^g- 
on-the-Danube  and  published  his  brief  Summa 
(1546).  At  the  instigation  of  his  brother  Alfonso, 
attached  to  the  papal  court  at  Rome,  he  was  treach- 
erously assassinated  Mar.  27,  1546. 

The  first  Evangelical  groups  as  nuclei  of  a  con- 
gregation were  formed  at  Seville.  Juan  Perez  de 
Pineda,  prior  of  the  church  of  Osma,  and  secretary 
of  the  imperial  embassy  at  Rome,  1547,  was  there  im- 
pressed by  the  papal  abuses.  After  his  return  to 
Andalusia  he  became  director  of  the  Colegio  de 
doctrina  at  Seville,  and  made  an  effort  to  promote 
true  piety.  Threatened  by  the  Inquisition,  he  emi- 
grated in  the  fifties  to  Geneva.  In  the  mean  time, 
Rodrigo  de  Valera,  a  layman,  who  by  diligent  study 
of  the  Latin  Bible  had  been  led  to  depart  from  the 
Roman  doctrine  and  who  had  preached  his  new  faith 
in  the  streets,  influenced  Juan  Egidio,  who  worked 
in  unison  with  Constantino  Ponce  de  la  Fuente, 
from  1533  powerful  preacher  at  the  cathedral. 
The  latter  issued  Confessio  hominis  peccatoris 
published  in  the  Serinium  afUiquarum  of  Dr. 
Gerdes  (Groningen,  1749-65)  and  Summaf  in  Es- 
pafiolea  Rcformados  (Madrid,  1847).  Egidiio,  sus- 
pended by  the  Inquisition  (1552)  from  preaching 
and  lectiuing  for  ten  years,  retracted,  but  died  in 
repentance  at  Seville,  1556.  In  1555  seven  men  and 
women  from  Seville  fled  to  Geneva,  and  likewise 
twelve  monks  from  the  Isidore  monastery  at  Seville. 
Perez  who  had  been  at  Frankfort,  1556-58,  secured 
permission  at  Geneva  to  be  preacher  of  a  Spanish 
congregation.  He  had  published  a  Spanish  transla- 
tion of  the  New  Testament  (Geneva,  1556);  Sumario 
breve  de  doctrina  Christiana  (1556);  the  Conmien- 
tary  by  Juan  de  Vald^  on  Romans  (q.v. ;  1557),  and 
on  I  Corinthians  (1 557) .  In  1 557  some  of  his  publica- 
tions were  brought  to  Seville.  Their  discovery  led  to 
the  arrest  of  a  great  number  of  people  who  were  sus- 
pected of  heresy ;  others  fled  from  the  country.  Con- 
stantino was  placed  under  arrest.  Similarly  there 
arose  an  Evangelical  movement  in  the  capital,  Valla- 
dolid,  and  vicinity,  on  the  initiative  of  Carlos  de 
Seso,  of  Verona,  who  in  Italy  had  become  acquainted 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  Reformation.  He  cautiously 
gathered  adherents,  particularly  the  family  of  Cazal- 
la,  among  them  the  court  preacher  Augustin  de 
Cazalla.  In  1558  the  Inquisition  interfered  and  May 
21,  1559,  there  took  place  in  Valladolid  an  atUo  da/i 
of  Protestants.  Cazalla  retracted  but  was  biuned 
alive;  a  brother  and  sister  were  garroted;  a  brother 
and  sister  condemned  to  imprisonment;  and  the  ex- 
humed remains  of  the  mother  were  burned.  The 
only  one  who  refused  to  retract  was  the  advocate 
Antonio  de  Herrezuelo,  who  suffered  a  heroic  death. 
In  Aug.,  1559,  Carranza,  archbishop  of  Toledo,  was 
arrested;  after  an  imprisonment  of  seventeen  years 
he  was  condenmed  to  abjure  heresy.  On  Sept.  24, 
1559,  an  aiUo  dafi  took  place  in  Seville.  A  house  in 
which  Evangelicals  had  frequently  held  meetings 
was  torn  down.  The  king  attended  a  second  auto  da 
fS  in  Valladolid,  Oct.,  1559,  and  took  an  oath  that 
he  would  assist  and  favor  the  Inquisition.  Carlos 
de  Seso  was  burned ;  also  Juan  Sanchez  the  sacristan 
of  another  brother  of  Augustin  Cazalla,  who  in  turn 
was  garroted,     Iq  Seville,  Dec.  22,  1560,  Julia^ 


Hernandez,  a  lay  brother  of  the  Isidore  cloister,  and 
others  were  sent  to  the  stake.  The  remains  of  Egidio 
and  Constantino,  who  had  died  in  prison,  and  the  ef- 
figy of  Pineda  were  consigned  to  the  flames.  Several 
atUos  da  fS  followed  in  1562  with  a  number  of  vic- 
tims including  Garcia  Arias,  called  Maestro  Blanco, 
who  had  kindled  evangelism  in  the  monastery.  With 
these  atUo8f  but  barely  mentioned,  the  Evangelical 
movement  in  Spain  was  practically  smothered.  The 
rest  of  the  acts  of  the  Inquisition  pertain  to  resident 
French,  Dutch,  and  English  traders  and  seamen, 
apart  from  any  national  movement.  A  group  of 
French  Protestants  were  thus  executed  at  Toledo, 
1565. 

From  the  group  of  fugitive  monks  of  San  Isidro 
originated  the  Artee  Inquisitionia  (Heidelberg,  1567), 
\mder  the  pseudonym  Reinaldus  Gonsalvius  Mon- 
tanus,  the  reliability  of  which  was  evidently  made 
imcertain  by  the  author's  hatred  of  his  tormentors, 
and  his  southern  temperament.  Of  the  other  fugi- 
tive monks  of  San  Isidro  Antonio  del  Corro  arrived  at 
Geneva,  1557;  he  soon  went  to  Lausanne  to  study 
at  the  academy.  Theodor  Beza  (q.v.)  honored  him 
with  his  friendship.  In  1559  Corro  with  the  recom- 
mendation of  Calvin  returned  to  southern  France  in 
order  to  be  nearer  to  his  countrymen.  In  1563,  he, 
together  with  his  convent  friend  Cassiodoro  de 
Reyna  and  Valera  (ut  sup.)  printed  the  Spanish  New 
Testament  in  one  of  the  castles  of  the  Queen  of 
Navarre.  Corro  was  proscribed  at  Toulouse,  but 
escaped  by  flight.  In  Bergerac,  where  Reyna 
visited  him,  he  was  forbidden  to  preach  because  he 
was  a  foreigner.  Juan  Perez  de  Pineda  met  the  same 
fate  in  Blois.  All  these  fugitives  from  Seville  were 
sheltered  in  Montargis  by  Ren6e  of  France  (q.v.). 
In  1566  Corro  followed  a  call  as  preacher  to  Antwerp. 
For  the  queen  regent,  however,  a  Spaniard  as  Evan- 
gelical preacher  was  objectionable.  William  of 
Orange  desired  that  the  Evangelicals  of  the  Nether- 
lands should  declare  for  the  Augsbui^g  Confession 
in  order  to  assure  imperial  aid.  The  Evangelical 
preachers  were  banished  from  the  Netherlands, 
however,  and  Alva's  regime  began.  In  the  mean  time 
Corro  had  gone  to  England.  At  London  his  known 
friendship  with  Reyna,  who  had  gone  there  from 
Geneva,  1559,  and  taken  charge  of  the  Spanish  con- 
gregation and  left  England  because  of  unfounded 
charges,  barred  Corro  from  the  French  congrega- 
tion. He  served  the  Italian,  but  was  denied  the 
conmiunion  and  deprived  of  the  pulpit  by  the  bishop. 
He  imited  with  the  Anglican  Church,  and  under 
the  auspices  of  the  legal  corporation  of  the  Knights 
Templars  in  London  delivered  Latin  theological 
lectures.  He  became  religious  teacher  in  three  in- 
stitutes of  the  University  of  Oxford,  1597;  was 
theological  censor  of  Christ  Church  College,  1581-85; 
received  a  prebend  of  St.  Paul's,  London,  1582;  and 
died,  1591,  at  London.  He  transformed  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans  into  a  dialogue  between  the  apostle 
and  a  Roman  (London,  1574).  His  Latin  paraphrase 
of  Eksclesiastes  (1579)  has  been  printed  several  times. 
Highly  esteemed  as  a  theologian  by  the  Armini- 
ans,  he  denied  predestinated  reprobation  and  is  said 
to  have  opposed  the  interference  of  the  State  against 
heretics.  When  Cassiodoro  de  Reyna  left  England 
in  156$  hQ  aettled  with  his  fanuly  at  Fraiiklprt-oa- 
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the-Main,  where  he  made  his  living  in  the  silk  trade 
and  woiked  on  his  translation  of  the  Bible  (Basel, 
156^-69),  which  is  the  first  complete  Spanish  Bible 
translated  from  the  original  languages.  Frankfort 
conferred  on  him  citizenship.  In  1578  he  became 
French  pastor  of  the  adherents  of  the  Augsbuig  Con- 
fession at  Antwerp.  In  1585  he  returned  to  Frank- 
fort, and  became,  1594,  preacher  of  the  Netherland 
c<dony  of  the  Lutheran  persuasion.  Cipriano  de  Va- 
lera  (uisup,)  fled  with  his  friends  from  San  Isidro  to 
Geneva  and  in  1562  was  burned  in  e£Bgy  like  Reyna 
and  Corro.  He  studied  at  Cambridge  (B.A.,  1560; 
M.A.,  1563);  was  fellow  of  Magdalen  College;  and, 
1566,  was  connected  with  Oxford.  He  published  Lo8 
daa  Tratados  del  Papa  idela  Miaa  (1588);  Tratado 
para  confirmar  lo8  pobres  CanHvoa  de  Berberia  (1594) ; 
a  new  edition  of  the  Spanish  catechism  of  Geneva  of 
1559  (1596);  El  Testamento  Nuevo  of  C.  de  Reyna 
(1596;  1870);  InstUucion  de  la  Rdigum  Christiana 
(1597),  a  translation  of  J.  Calvin's  Institutes;  and 
La  Biblia  of  C.  de  Rejrna  (Antwerp,  1602  sqq. ;  1869) . 
Pedro  Gal^,  a  young  Catalonian,  was  arrested  about 
1559  at  Rome  because  he  had  asserted  that  it  was  un- 
necessary to  confess  to  a  priest  and  to  abstain  from 
meat  on  certain  days,  and  was  compelled  to  abjure. 
He  studied  at  Bologna  and  Paris,  and  became  pro- 
fessor at  Geneva,  1582.  Afterward  he  went  to 
southern  France  and  taught  in  several  places  until  a 
Calvinistic  pastoral  conference  found  him  unsound 
in  doctrine.  On  the  way  to  Bordeaux,  with  wife 
and  children,  he  was  captured  by  members  of  the 
holy  league  and  in  1593  surrendered  to  Spain.  In 
the  prison  of  the  Inquisition  at  Saragossa  he  declared 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  Roman  church  was  fre- 
quently in  contradiction  with  that  of  Christ  and  the 
Apostles.  His  second  trial  was  completed  after 
his  death,  and  his  remains  were  dug  up  and  burned, 
Apr.  17,  1595.  Melchior  Roman  of  Aragon  entered 
the  Older  of  the  Jacobins.  In  the  province  of  Tou- 
louse he  was  appointed  Prociu^ur  Provincial  and 
sent  to  Rome;  subsequently  he  became  provincial 
vicar  and  confessor  of  the  Dames  du  Chapellet 
d'Agen.  The  sight  of  a  victim  burned  at  the  stake 
made  a  deep  impression  upon  him,  and  he  entered 
the  Refonned  church  at  Bergerac  in  1600. 

(Theodor  SchXfer.) 

BcBUOoaAPHT:  T.  McCrie,  Hiat.  of  the  Progresa  and  Sup" 
pnagion  of  the  Reformation  in  Spain,  Edinburgh,  1829 
and  1856;  A.  de  C>«tro,  Hiet.  of  Relioioua  Intoleranee  in 
Spain,  London,  1853;  Mhnoirea  de  Francieeo  de  Enxinaa, 
2  vols.,  BruBMb,  1862-63;  H.  Dalton,  Die  evangeHeche  Be- 
weoung  inSpanien,  Wieebaden.  1872;  E.  Boehmer,  SpaniA 
Reformen  of  Two  Ceniwriee,  London,  1874-83;  M.  Droin, 
Hiat.  de  la  rifomuUion  en  Eepagne,  2  vols.,  Lausanne, 
1880:  H.  Henendes  y  Pelayo,  Hiet.  de  loa  heUrodoxoe  Be- 
panolea,  3  vols.,  Madrid,  1881;  J.  Laasalle,  La  Riforme  en 
Eepoffne  au  xvi.  eOcUt  Paris,  1883;  J.  Stouchton,  The  Span- 
iak  Reformere,  London.  1883;  C.  A.  Wilkens,  Oeechiehte  dee 
epaniaehen  ProteatanHamtta,  QCkteraloh,  1888,  Eng.  transl., 
Spoftiah  ProUatanta  in  the  lOth  Century,  London.  1897;  M. 
F.  van  Lennep  De  Hervormino  in  Spanje  in  die  aeatiende 
eeuao,  Haariem,  1901;  E.  8oh&fer,  BeiMtge  aiar  Oeaehiehte 
der  apaniaehen  Proteaianiiamua  .  .  .  tm  16.  Jahrhundert,  3 
rob.,  Oatexsloh,  1902;  idem,  SevUla  und  Valladolid,  die 
evanoeiiachen  Oemeinden  Spaniena  im  ReformaiionaaUer, 
Halle,  1903. 

SPALATIN,  spd-la-ttn',  GE0R6:  German  Re- 
former; b.  at  Spalt  (21  m.  s.w.  of  Nuremberg)  Jan. 
17,  1484;  d.  at  Altenburg  (26  m.  s.  of  Leipsic)  Jan. 
16, 1545.    Sis  family  nam^  wa^  B\irkbardt,  which 


he  changed  to  Spalatin — ^f rom  his  birthplace — after 
a  frequent  custom  of  the  humanists.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  universities  of  Erfmii  (1498-99,  1505) 
and  Wittenberg  (1502-03),  early  coming  into  con- 
tact with  humanistic  circles.  In  1505  he  began  to 
teach  in  the  monastery  of  Georgenthal,  and  in  1508 
was  ordained  to  the  priesthood.  In  the  following 
year  he  was  appointed  tutor  to  the  prince  who  later 
became  Elector  John  Frederick,  although  here,  as  at 
the  monastery,  his  innovating  tendencies  rendered 
his  position  uncomfortable.  In  1511  he  was  for  a 
time  one  of  the  guardians  of  the  princes  Otto  and 
Ernest  of  Brunswick-LUnebuig,  although  without 
severing  his  connection  with  the  court  of  their  uncle. 
Elector  Frederick  the  Wise,  who,  in  the  following 
year,  appointed  him  his  own  librarian — a  most  con- 
genial post.  Spalatin  gradually  became  the  elector's 
most  trusted  confidant  and  a  power  at  court,  but 
though  he  was  a  priest,  he  had  taken  orders  merely  to 
escape  the  trials  of  a  poverty-stricken  himianist  and 
poet.  His  association  with  Luther,  whom  he  seems 
first  to  have  met  at  Wittenberg,  changed  his  life,  and 
even  before  he  broke  with  the  ancient  faith,  he  had 
found  in  the  Wittenberg  theologian  his  most  ac- 
ceptable adviser.  It  was  Spalatin,  moreover,  who 
won  the  elector  to  sympathy  with  Luther,  even  while 
endeavoring  to  restrain  the  more  impetuous  Augus- 
tinian  from  the  course  into  which  he  was  plunging, 
and  it  is  to  Spalatin  that  the  vacillating  tactics  of 
Luther  during  the  earlier  years  of  the  Reformation 
are  to  be  traced. 

In  1518  Spalatin  accompanied  the  elector  to  the 
diet  of  Augsburg,  and  conducted  negotiations  with 
Cajetan  and  Miltitz,  and  he  was  likewise  present  at 
the  election  and  coronation  of  (Charles  V.  as  well  as 
at  the  Diet  of  Worms,  while  during  Luther's  con- 
cealment at  the  Wartburg  he  provided  means  for 
him  to  correspond  with  Wittenberg.  Despite  the 
difficulty  of  his  position  with  the  elector,  who  still 
remained  faithful  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
Spalatin  constantly  sought  to  win  him  over  to  the 
views  of  Luther,  who  demanded  the  abolition  of 
the  ritual  maintained  in  the  seminary  at  Wittenberg. 
After  the  death  of  Frederick  the  Wise,  Spalatin  still 
remained  in  the  service  of  the  court,  although  he  was 
now  able  to  take  up  permanent  residence  in  Alten- 
burg, where  he  had  received  a  canonry  in  1511,  and 
where  he  also  assumed  the  position  of  preacher 
vacated  by  the  departure  of  Wenceslaus  Link  (q.v.). 
On  Aug.  13,  1525,  he  delivered  his  first  sermon,  but 
his  demand  for  a  change  of  conditions  in  the  Alten- 
buig  seminary  led  to  bitter  controversy,  complicated 
by  his  speedy  marriage,  which  led  to  his  depriva- 
tion, although  by  the  aid  of  secular  law  he  rein- 
stated himself  and  gradually  carried  out  his  pro- 
posed reformation.  In  1526  he  accompanied  Elector 
John  to  the  Diet  of  Speyer,  where  he  took  a  promi- 
nent part  in  formulating  instructions  for  the  perma- 
nent embassy  to  the  emperor  determined  upon  by 
the  diet.  He  was  also  employed  repeatedly  in 
visitations.  In  1530  he  attended  the  Diet  of  Augs- 
burg, later  accompanying  the  elector  to  the  elec- 
tion of  Ferdinand  at  Cologne.  In  1532  he  attended 
the  Diet  of  Schweinfurth;  in  1535  he  went  with 
Elector  John  Frederick  when  the  latter  visited  Vi- 
enna to  do  homage;  and  h^  wa^  a  leading  figure  in 
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such  important  matters  as  the  peace  of  Cadan  (1534) 
and  the  formulation  of  the  Schmalkald  Articles. 
Throughout  his  life  he  was  deeply  interested  in  the 
University  of  Wittenberg,  of  which  he  had  been  ap- 
pointed a  visitor  as  early  as  1518,  and  which  he 
regularly  visited  two  or  three  times  each  year. 
In  1536  he  sought  to  be  relieved  of  his  many  duties, 
and  from  this  time  on  he  became  more  and  more 
melancholy,  although  he  remained  active  until  the 
last. 

Spalatin  was  a  prolific  writer,  although  some 
of  his  works  still  remain  impublished.  His  only 
really  original  contributions,  however,  are  historical 
studies,  especially  on  Saxon  and  contemporary 
themes,  these  including  his  Chronican  et  annales  (ed. 
J.  B.  Mencke,  Scriptores  rerum  Germanicarum,  ii.  590 
sqq.,  Leipsic,  1728f-30)  and  his  biography  of  Freder- 
ick the  Wise  (ed.  C.  G.  Neudecker  and  L.  Preller, 
Oearg  Spalatina  hUtorischer  Nachlasa  und  Brief  e  aru 
den  Originalhandscriften,  Jena,  1851).  A  still  more 
valuable  soiut^  for  the  history  of  tJie  Reformation 
period  is  afforded  by  his  volimiinous  correspondence, 
of  which  only  a  small  portion  has  appeared  in  print, 
although  almost  all  the  archives  of  Germany  contain 
specimens,  the  library  at  Weimar  being  especially 
rich  in  this  respect.  (T.  Koldb.) 

Bibuoobapht:  G.  Schlegel,  ffiaf.  vitm  O.  Spalatini,  Jena, 
1Q03;  J.  Wagner,  O.  SpcUatin  und  die  Reformation  der 
Kirchen  und  Schitlen  in  AUenburg,  Altenburg,  1830;  E. 
EngelhaTdt,  O,  Spalaiine  Leben,  Leipsic,  1863;  A.  %el- 
heim.  (7.  Spalatin  ale  efleheiecher  Hietoriographt  Halle, 
1876;  Q.  Beibig,  Spalatin  und  eein  VerhOUnie  eu  Martin 
Luther,  Halle,  1906;  and  works  on  the  life  of  Luther  and 
the  Reformation  in  Germany. 

SPALDING,    spel'dmg,   FRANKLIN   SPENCER: 

Protestant  Episcopal  missionaiy  bishop  of  Salt 
Lake;  b.  at  Erie,  Pa.,  Mar.  13,  1865.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Princeton  (A.B.,  1877)  and  at  the  General 
Theological  Seminaiy  (graduated,  1891),  after 
having  taught  in  the  Princeton  Preparatory  School 
in  1887-88.  He  was  ordered  deacon  in  1891  and 
ordained  priest  in  the  following  year,  being  minister 
of  All  Saints',  Denver,  Col.,  during  this  time,  and 
from  1892  to  1896  was  principal  of  Jarvis  Hall 
Military  Academy  in  the  same  city.  He  was  then 
rector  of  St.  Paul's,  Erie,  Pa.  (1896-1904),  and  in 
1904  was  consecrated  missionary  bishop  of  Salt 
Lake,  his  diocese  comprising  all  Utah,  the  eastern 
half  of  Nevada,  the  western  half  of  Colorado,  and 
part  of  a  county  of  Wyoming. 

SPALDING,  JOHANN  JOACHIM:  German  Lu- 
theran; b.  at  Tribsees  (24  m.  s.w.  of  Greifswald) 
Nov.  1,  1714;  d.  at  Berlm  May  22,  1804.  After 
studying  at  the  University  of  Rostock  (1731-33), 
he  was  for  several  years  private  tutor,  private 
secretary,  etc.,  also  finding  considerable  time  for 
writing.  In  1748  he  published  at  Greifswald  the 
work  which  first  brought  him  distinction,  the  Ge- 
danken  Hber  die  Bestimmung  dee  Menecherif  in  which 
he  earnestly  combated  the  increasing  materialism  of 
his  time.  A  year  later  he  was  chosen  pastor  of  Las- 
sahn,  where,  though  too  radical  for  his  congregation, 
he  found  opportunity  for  studying  and  trans- 
lating standard  works  of  English  deism  and  anti- 
deism.  In  1757  Spalding  was  called  to  Barth  as  first 
preacher  and  provost,  and  here  he  wrote,  against 
Pietism,  his  second  great  work,  Oedanken  Ober  den 


Wert  der  OefOhle  im  Ckristentum  (Leipsic,  1761; 
Eng.  transl.,  Thaughte  on  the  Value  of  Feelings  in 
Religion,  London,  1827).  In  1764  he  was  called 
to  Berlin  as  provost,  supreme  consistorial  councilor, 
and  first  preacher  at  the  Marienkirche  and  St. 
Nicholas'.  Here  for  more  than  twenty  years  he 
enjoyed  the  highest  reputation  as  a  pulpit  orator, 
his  sermons  being  collected  in  a  number  of  voliunes. 
It  was  at  this  time  also  that  he  published  the  work 
which  exposed  him  to  much  attack,  the  Ueber  die 
NvUHbarkeit  dee  Predigtamts  und  deren  Befdrderung 
(1st  ed.  anonymously,  Berlin,  1772),  in  which  he 
advocated  the  preaching  of  ethical  sermons  only, 
to  the  complete  ignoring  of  dogmatic  problems. 
The  true  motive  of  this  position  was  the  desire  to 
retain  only  what  he  deemed  essential,  to  oppose  the 
shallow  infidelity  proceeding  from  France  and  Eng- 
land, and  to  reconcile  Christianity  with  the  spirit 
of  the  times.  This  same  attitude  led  Spalding  to 
write  his  Vertraute  Briefe,  die  Religion  betreffend 
(1st  ed.  anonymously,  Breslau,  1784),  which  have 
a  distinct  interest  in  that  they  give  a  vivid  picture 
of  the  shallowness  and  religious  indifference  then 
prevailing  in  the  higher  circles  of  society. 

In  1786  the  situation  was  abruptly  changed  by 
the  accession  of  Frederick  William  II.,  and  feeling 
himself  put  at  a  decided  disadvantage,  Spalding 
secured  the  acceptance  of  his  resignation  in  1788. 
He  then  retired  to  private  life,  and  now  wrote  his 
last  work.  Religion,  eine  Angelegenheit  dee  Menschen 
(1st  ed.  anonsrmously,  Berlin,  1797),  while  after 
his  death  his  autobiographical  Lehentbeechxeibung 
von  ihm  eelbet  was  edited  by  his  son,  G.  L.  Spalding 
(Halle,  1805).  He  was  neither  a  great  theologian 
nor  a  great  philosopher;  he  was  essentially  a  popu- 
larizer  who  sought  to  bring  the  divine  truths  of 
Christianity  close  to  the  hearts  and  wills  of  rational 
men,  though  himself  far  from  being  an  adherent  of 
the  Enlightenment,  Rationalism,  or  Deism  (q.v). 

(J.   A.  WAGENMANNf.) 

BiBUoaBAPHT:  The  chief  source  is  the  Ld>entbeachre%buno 
von  ihm  etXbtt,  ed.  his  son,  G.  L.  Spalding.  Halle,  1905. 
Consult  further:  J.  M.  Schr6ckh,  Chrietliche  Kirehenoe- 
achiehte  eeit  der  Reformation,  viii.  138  sqq.,  Leipsic.  1808; 
F.  K.  Q.  Hirsching,  Hiatoriech-littenuriechee  Handbuch 
berOhmter  Pereonen,  xii.  1,  pp.  298  sqq..  ib.  1808;  K.  Q. 
Sack,  in  TSK,  1864,  part  4;  Q.  W.  Frank.  GeachtchU  der 
proteelantiechen  Theologie,  iii.  93  sqq.,  Leipaic,  1875. 

SPALDING,  JOHN  LAITC ASTER:  Roman  Catho- 
lic bishop  of  Peoria,  111.,  nephew  of  the  following; 
b.  at  Lebanon,  Ky.,  June  2, 1840.  He  was  educated 
at  Mount  St.  Mary's  College,  Enmiitsbui^g,  Md., 
at  the  University  of  Louvain,  Belgium,  and  in 
Rome,  where  he  was  ordained  priest  in  1863.  After 
an  additional  year  of  study,  he  returned  to  the 
United  States.  In  1865  he  was  secretary  to  the 
bishop  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  in  1869  built,  and 
was  rector  of,  St.  Augustine's  (colored)  Church  at 
Louisville,  while  in  1871  he  was  chancellor  of  the 
diocese  of  Louisville.  From  1872-77  he  was  curate 
of  St.  l^fichaers,  New  York  City,  and  in  the  latter 
year  was  consecrated  bishop  of  the  newly  created 
diocese  of  Peoria,  which  office  he  resigned  in  1908. 
He  is  the  author  of  Ltfe  of  Archbishop  Spalding  of 
Baltimore  (New  York,  1872);  Eeeaye  arid  Reviewe 
(1877);  RdigiaueMieaion  of  the  Irish  People  {1880); 
Lectures  and  Discourses  (1882);   Education  and  th^ 
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Higher  Life  (Chicago,  1890);  Things  of  the  Mind 
(1894);  Means  and  Ends  of  EdiuxUi(m(lS95);  Songs, 
chiefly  from  the  German  (1895);  Thoughts  and 
Theories  of  Life  and  EdtuxUion  (1897);  Oppor- 
tunity and  other  Essays  (1900);  Aphorisms  and 
Reflections  (1901);  God  and  the  Soul  (New  York, 
1901) ;  Religion,  Agnosticism  and  Education  (Chicago, 
1902);  Socialism  and  Labor  (1902);  Glimpses  of 
Truth  (1903);  The  Spalding  Year  Book  (1905); 
Religion  and  Art,  and  Other  Essays  (1905). 

SPALDING,  MARTIN  JOHN:  Roman  Catholic; 
b.  near  Lebanon,  Ky.,  May  23, 1810;  d.  at  Baltimore, 
Md.,  Feb.  7,  1872.  He  was  graduated  from  St. 
Mary's  College,  Lebanon,  Ky.,  1826;  studied  the- 
ology in  St.  Joseph's  Seminary,  Bardstown,  1826-30; 
completed  his  course  in  the  Propaganda  College 
in  Rome,  where  he  was  ordained  priest  Aug.  13, 1834; 
was  pastor  of  the  cathedral  at  Bardstown,  Ky.,  1834- 
183S,  1841-48;  president  of  St.  Joseph's  Theological 
Seminary,  Bardstown,  1838-40;  pastor  of  St.  Peter's 
Church,  Lexington,  Ky.,  1840-41;  coadjutor  bishop 
of  Louisville,  Ky.,  1848-50;  bishop  1850-54;  arch- 
bishop of  Baltimore  from  1864  till  his  death.  He 
founded  T?ie  Catholic  Advocate,  Louisville,  in  1835, 
and  was  connected  with  it  until  1858;  The  LouisviUe 
Guardian  in  1858;  was  main  promoter  of  the  Catho- 
lic Publication  Society  and  Catholic  World,  both 
New  York  City.  While  coadjutor  bishop,  he  estab- 
lished a  colony  of  Trappist  monks  at  Gethsemane, 
near  Bardstown,  Ky.,  and  a  house  of  Magdalens  in 
connection  with  the  Convent  of  the  Good  Shepherd, 
and  while  bishop  of  Louisville  he  built  a  magnificent 
cathedral  in  that  city.  In  1857  he  founded  the 
American  College  in  Louvain.  Spalding  was  the 
author  of  D*Aubigne's  History  of  the  Great  Reformat 
tion  in  Germany  and  Switzerland  Reviewed  (Balti- 
more, 1844;  subsequently  enlarged  and  reissued  as 
History  of  the  Protestant  Reformation  in  Germany 
and  Switzerland  ;  and  in  England,  Ireland,  Scotland, 
the  Netherlands,  France,  and  Northern  Europe,  2  vols., 
Louisville,  1860);  Sketches  of  the  Early  Catholic 
Missions  in  Kentucky,  1787-1827:  .  .  .  Compiled 
from  authentic  Sources,  with  the  Assistance  of  ,  .  .  S. 
T.  Badin  (1844) ;  Lectures  on  the  General  Evidences  of 
Catholicity  (1847);  Life,  Times,  and  Character  of  the 
Right  Rev,  B.  J.  Flaget  (Louisville,  1852);  Mis- 
cdlanea:  comprising  Reviews,  Lectures,  and  Essays 
on  Historical,  Theological,  and  Miscellaneous  Sub- 
jects (1855);  and  edited,  with  introduction  and 
notes,  Abb^  J.  E.  Darras'  General  History  of  the 
Catholic  Church  (4  vols.,  New  York,  1865-66). 

Bibuoorapbt:  J.  L.  Spalding.  Life  of  Archbiahop  Spaldino 
of  Baltimore^  New  Yoric,  1872;  T.  O'Gonnan.  ia  American 
Church  Hidory  <Seriet,  ix.  paflsim.  ib.  1895. 

SPAITGENBER6,  spOng'en-berH,  AUGUST  GOTT- 
LIEB: Bishop  of  the  Unity  of  the  Brethren;  b.  at 
Klettenberg  (34  m.  e.  of  Gdttingen)  July  15,  1704; 
d.  at  Herrnhut  Sept.  18,  1792.  In  1717  he  entered 
the  cloister  school  of  Ilfeld  and  in  1722  the  Univer- 
sity of  Jena.  Here  he  became  amanuensis  of  Johan- 
nes Frandscus  Buddeus  (q.v.),  whoee  house  was  a 
center  of  Pietism,  through  whoee  influence  his  entire 
life  was  transformed,  and  he  resolved  to  study  the- 
ology. In  1725  his  development  underwent  a  new 
change  as  he  was  attracted  by  a  circle  of  mjrstical 
aeparatists   and  afterward    by  Gichtelianism  (see 
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GicHTEL,  JoHANN  Georg),  but  after  the  death  of 
Johann  Otto  Gl  Using,  the  leader  of  the  Gichtelians, 
in  1727,  and  his  first  contact  with  the  Hermhuters, 
he  regained  the  simple  faiUi  of  the  Bible  and  the 
Church.  In  the  smnmer  of  1728  Zinzendorf  so- 
journed at  Jena  advocating  his  movement,  and 
soon  gathered  a  circle  of  Pietistic  students,  among 
whom  Spangenberg  took  a  leading  position.  In 
1729  Spangenberg  took  his  master's  degree  and  de- 
livered philological  and  philosophical  lectures,  but 
his  whole  heart  was  with  the  movement  of  Zinzen- 
dorf, with  whom  his  relations  became  most  intimate, 
especially  after  a  visit  to  Herrnhut  (Apr.  21-28, 
1730).  He  continually  took  part  in  the  affairs  of 
the  community,  and  Zinzendorf  at  various  times 
claimed  him  as  collaborator.  In  spring,  1732, 
however,  Spangenberg  accepted  a  call  to  Halle  as 
adjunct  in  the  theological  faculty  and  assistant  in 
the  orphans'  home,  but  did  not  sever  his  connection 
with  Herrnhut.  By  his  attempts  to  connect  him- 
self with  a  circle  of  Pietistic  citizens  of  separatistic 
tendencies,  he  became  involved  in  a  conflict  with 
his  superiors.  Early  in  1733  he  was  called  before  a 
series  of  conferences  of  officers  of  the  orphans' 
home,  it  being  considered  a  duty  of  the  teachers  to 
conform  with  the  principles  and  practise  of  the 
church.  Spangenberg  was  finally  deposed  and  left 
the  city  on  Apr.  4,  1733.  With  his  dismissal  the 
rupture  between  the  movement  of  Zinzendorf  and 
the  Halle  movement  became  complete. 

Spangenberg  then  formally  joined  the  Brethren. 
Immediately  after  his  dismissal  from  Halle  Zinzen- 
dorf made  him  his  assistant  and  entrusted  him  with 
various  diplomatic  missions  in  connection  with 
his  plans  of  colonization.  Spangenberg  brought 
colonists  to  Copenhagen  and  made  the  contracts  in 
1733,  superintended  the  beginnings  of  the  colony 
on  the  Savannah  river  (1735),  and  finally  turned 
to  Pennsylvania  in  order  to  care  for  the  Schwenck- 
feldians  (1736-39)  who  had  emigrated  under  the 
protection  of  the  Moravian  Brethren.  The  time 
from  1739  to  1744  Spangenberg  spent  in  his  native 
country.  During  this  stay  in  his  native  country  he 
had  opportunities  to  show  his  talent  for  organization. 
He  organized  the  Brethren  in  England  and  founded 
in  London  an  auxiliary  society  for  mission  work,  the 
Society  for  the  Furtherance  of  the  Gospel  among  the 
Heathen  (1741).  But  his  best  work  was  achieved  in 
America.  In  1744  the  synod  of  Marienbom  ap- 
pointed him  bishop  and  entrusted  to  him  the  super- 
vision of  the  work  in  America.  Here  two  settle- 
ments of  the  Brethren  were  founded  in  Bethlehem 
and  Nazareth,  large  areas  of  land  were  purchased, 
in  New  York  and  Philadelphia  congregations 
were  formed,  while  preaching-stations  and  school- 
houses  were  scattered  all  over  the  country.  The 
financial  difficulties  which  arose  were  solved  by 
Spangenberg  through  the  peculiar  organization  at 
Bethlehem,  the  so-called  "  common  economy,'' 
according  to  which  all  work  was  done  in  the  interest 
of  the  whole  community,  which  in  its  turn  provided 
for  the  needs  of  individuab.  Spangenberg  returned 
in  1749  to  Europe,  but  in  1751  he  resimied  his  work 
in  America  and  founded  a  second  great  complex  of 
colonies  in  North  Carolina.  In  1762  he  again  left 
America  and  made  his  permanent  abode  in  Germany. 
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He  became  member  of  the  provisional  board  of 
directors  formed  after  the  death  of  Zinzendorf 
(1760),  and  until  his  death  took  a  leading  position 
among  the  Brethren,  one  of  his  services  being  his  as- 
sLstance  in  formulating  their  system  of  doctrine.  It 
is  chiefly  owing  to  Spangenberg  that  the  Congrega- 
tion of  Brethren  was  saved  from  developing  into 
sectarianism  and  that  it  maintained  friendly  rela- 
tions with  the  Evangelical  church.  Among  his 
literary  works  were  DekUiratum  aber  die  zeither  gegen 
una  ausgegangenen  Beachuldigungen  .  .  .  (Leipsic 
and  G6rlit2,  1751);  Darlegung  richtiger  Antworten 
auf  mehr  dU  300  Beschuldigungen  gegen  den  ordi- 
nariumfrairum  ,  .  .  (1751);  Apologetiache  SchlvM- 
schrift  ...  (2  parts,  1752);  Leben  dee  Herm 
Nicolaus  Ludvng  Graf  en  und  Herm  wm  Zinzendorf 
...  (8  parts,  1772-1775;  Eng.  transl.,  Tfie  Life  of 
N,  L.y  Count  Zinzendorf  y  London,  1838) ;  Idea  fidei 
frairutn  oder  kurzer  Begriff  der  ckrieUichen  Lehre 
in  den  evangdiechen  BrUdergemeinen  (Barby,  1779; 
Eng.  transl.,  Expoeition  of  Christian  Doctrine, 
London,  1784).  Spangenberg  was  also  a  writer  of 
hymns,  ten  of  which  went  into  the  denominational 
hymn-book  of  1778.  Some  of  these  have  been  ren- 
dered into  English,  among  them  ''  The  Church  of 
Christ  that  he  hath  hallowed  here/'  by  Miss  Wink- 
wortli.  (G.  Reichel.) 

Bibuoorapbt:  Spangenberg  left  in  maniuoript  three  ac- 
counts of  his  life,  of  which  the  first  has  not  been  pub- 
lished, the  second  and  third  appeared  in  Archiv  fUr  neur 
etU  KirchenoeachichU,  i.  40  sqq.,  ii.  429-487,  and  NaeK- 
richten  ana  der  BrUdergemeindet  1872,  pp.  135-180.  Let- 
ten  of  his  are  published  in  Der  Brllderbote,  1872,  pp.  9 
sqq.,  241  sqq.,  1874,  pp.  10  sqq.,  1876,  pp.  309  sqq.;  and 
in  J.  Bernoulli's  SamnUung  kurxer  Reieebeechreibung,  xvi 
(1784),  195  sqq.,  is  found  a  sketch  of  him  by  a  contem- 
porary, J&nichen.  Sketches  or  lives  have  been  written  by 
J.  Lorets,  in  LaiuUziache  Monatsaehrift,  1793,  i.  336-358, 
ii.  13-31,  75-89;  J.  Bisler,  Barby,  1794;  K.  F.  Ledder- 
hoee,  Heidelberg,  1846;  C.  J.  Nitzsch,  in  Evanodiachea 
Jahrbuch,  1855,  pp.  197  sqq.;  G.  C.  Knapp,  ed.  O.  Frick, 
Halle,  1884;  and  (best  of  all)  by  G.  Reichel,  TQbingen, 
1906. 

SPANGENBERG,  CYRIAKUS:  Son  of  Johann 
Spangenberg;  b.  at  Nordhausen  (105  m.  w.  of  Leip- 
sic) June  7,  1528;  d.  at  Strasbui^g  Feb.  10,  1604. 
He  began  study  at  the  University  of  Wittenberg  in 
1542;  took  his  master's  degree  in  1550,  and  in  the 
same  year  the  counts  of  Mansf eld  made  him  preacher 
at  the  Church  of  St.  Andrew  in  Eisleben.  Afterward 
he  became  town  and  court  preacher  in  Mansfeld, 
and  in  1559,  after  the  death  of  Michael  Coelius,  gen- 
eral dean  of  the  county  and  assessor  of  the  Eideben 
consistory.  He  was  a  zealous  champion  of  pure 
Lutheranism,  combating  the  school  of  Melanch- 
thon.  The  theologians  of  Mansfeld  became  the 
stanchest  partizans  of  Flacius.  The  three  counts, 
Volrad,  Karl,  and  Hans  Ernst,  were  in  ecclesiastical 
affairs  under  the  influence  of  Spangenberg,  whose 
authority  grew  wherever  anti*Philippine  Lutheran- 
ism  appeared.  The  severe  invectives  of  Hieronymus 
Menzel,  general  superintendent  of  Mansfeld,  and  of 
Spangenberg  induced  Elector  August  in  1567  to  cite 
them  to  Dresden  to  vindicate  themselves,  but  as 
Ck)unts  Volrad  and  Christoph  pix>tested  against  such 
summons  as  an  intrenchment  of  their  rights,  the  two 
theologians  refused  to  go.  Spangenberg  had  offended 
the  theologians  of  Electoral  Saxony  especially  by 
seven  sermons  De  prccdeaUnaUone  (Erfurt,  1567),  in 


which  he  taught  the  eervum  arbitrium  in  the  sense  of 
the  older  Reformed  theology.  In  Mansfeld  there  de- 
veloped also  the  tragedy  of  the  controversy  on  hered- 
itary sin  which  had  a  fatal  influence  upon  the  future 
life  of  Spangenberg.  As  early  as  1560  Flacius  had 
used  against  Strigel  the  expression  that  hereditary 
sin  is  the  substance  of  man.  Spangenberg  came  to 
the  defense  of  Flacius  after  the  issuance  of  Johann 
Wigand's  treatise.  Von  der  ErbeHnde,  with  its  blunt 
condemnation  of  Flacius,  with  the  final  result  that 
in  1575  Spangenberg  and  his  adherents  were  excom- 
municated and  Spangenberg  himself  was  forced  to 
flee  into  the  district  of  Sangerhausen  where  he  occu- 
pied himself  with  the  composition  of  historical  works 
and  of  polemical  treatises.  In  1578  he,  together  with 
his  protector.  Count  Volrad,  was  expelled  from 
Sangerhausen  and  went  to  Strasburg;  but  in  1581 
he  was  appointed  preacher  at  Schlitzsee-on-the- 
Fulda  in  Hesse,  where  he  was  allowed  to  remain 
until  1590.  During  this  quiet  time  he  concluded  his 
large  works  of  history,  but  in  1591  he  was  deprived 
of  office  though  he  was  allowed  to  live  in  Vacharon- 
the-Werra.  About  1595  Coimt  Ernst  of  Mansfeld, 
the  nephew  of  Count  Volrad,  brought  about  Spangen- 
berg's  return  to  Strasburg,  where  he  spent  the  rest  of 
his  life. 

Spangenberg  left  an  immense  number  of  writings, 
in  many  respects  faithfully  following  the  lines  of  his 
father's  literary  activity.  He  furnished  practical 
commentaries  on  Thessalonians  (1557),  the  pastoral 
epistles  (1559  sqq.),  Corinthians  (1559  sqq.);  and 
compiled  tables  on  the  Pentateuch  (1563)  and  other 
historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament  (1567).  He 
also  continued  the  hymnological  work  of  his  father, 
Chriatlichee  OeaangbUchlein,  Von  den  fUmembsten 
Festen  (137  songs,  among  them  some  of  his  own, 
1568);  Ciihara  Lutherit  a  series  of  sermons  on  the 
hymns  of  Luther  (1569,  reprinted  Berlin,  1855); 
Der  game  PaaUer  .  .  .  geaangtweiae  und  II4,  achOne 
geiatreiche  Lieder  ,  .  .  der  lid)en  Patriarchen  (1582). 
Among  his  sermons  special  mention  may  be  made  of 
Theander  Luiherua  (1589),  a  cycle  of  twenty-one 
sermons  on  Luther.  His  polemical  writings  'refer 
chiefly  to  the  controversy  on  original  sin,  on  syner- 
gism, and  on  the  Lord's  Supper.  In  German  litera- 
ture he  has  a  place  as  composer  of  spiritual  comedies 
(1589-90) .  But  his  chief  services  were  in  the  sphere 
of  history,  his  most  prominent  works  being  Chronicon 
Corinthiacum  (1562);  Manafddiache  Chronica  (Eis- 
leben 1572);  Hiatoria  Manicheorum  (Ursel,  1578); 
SOchaaiachs  Chronica  (Frankfort,  1580);  Quern- 
furtiache  Chronica  (Erfurt,  1590);  Adda  Spiegd 
(Schmalkald,  1591-94);  Hennebergiache  Chronica 
(Strasburg,  1599) ;  Bon{faciua  oder  deutache  Kvrchen- 
Hiatoria  von  714-755  (1603),  and  others. 

(G.  Kawbhau.) 

Bibuoorapbt:  The  principal  oolleotion  of  Spancenbers's 
letten  is  by  H.  Rembe,  2  parts,  Dresden.  1887-^.  thoucfa 
others  an  printed  in  J.  Feoht,  HiatoricB  eeeUaiaatiem  aweuU 
XVI.,  supplement,  Frankfort,  1684,  and  in  Manafelder 
Blotter,  zxii.  155  sqq.  On  his  life  consult:  M.  Adam, 
Vilm  Oermanorum  theotooorum,  pp.  731  sqq.,  Frankfort, 
1653;  J.  Feeht,  ut  sup..  Apparatus,  pp.  107  sqq.;  J.  G. 
Leuckfeld,  Hiat.  Spatioenbergenaia,  Quedlinbuig.  1712  (the 
best);  H.  Rembe,  in  the  reprint  of  SpancenberK**  Formtar 
lofhUehlein,  Dresden,  1887;  W.  Hots,  in  Beiirdge  zur  Kea- 
stwhen  KirehenoeaehidUe,  iii.  205  sqq.;  J.  J.  I.  von  DAU- 
incer.  Die  BeformaHon,  ii.  270  sqq.,  Befsnsbuig,  1848; 
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Ml;    A.  O.  Meyer,  On-  F\ 
GrafmAa/l  UattfiU.  Halle,  1873;  ADB, 
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SPAHGENBERG,  JOHAinT:  GenDAn  theotogian; 
b.  at  Hard^Ben  (10  m.  n.n.w.  of  Gftttingen)  Siar.  29, 
I4S1;  d.  at  Eialeben  (43  m.  s.  of  Magdeburg)  June  13, 
ISSO.  He  was  educated  at  Odttiogen  and  Einbeck ;  in 
I50She  entered  the  Umveraity  of  Erfurt  (B.A.,  1511). 
Aftenrard  Count  Botho  of  Stolberg  called  him  as 
lector  to  the  I^tin  School  in  Stolberg;  about  1620 
be  became  also  preacher  at  the  Church  of  St.  Martin. 
He  accepted  the  teaching  of  Luther  and  was  soon 
known  and  esteemed  as  a  prominent  preacher  of  the 
Go^iel.  In  1524  the  council  of  Nordhaueen  ap- 
pointed him  pioacher  of  the  Chuich  of  St.  Blasius 
where  during  an  activity  of  twenty-two  yean  he  es- 
tabUsbed  the  Evangelical  doctrine,  and  after  the 
disturbaocee  of  the  Peasants'  War  carried  out  a  new 
church  order  in  a  conservative  spirit.  Spangenberg 
lendeied  eapeciBlly  valuable  services  for  the  ad- 
Taocemeat  of  higher  education  in  Nordhauaen.  As 
the  cathedral  and  municipal  achools  had  perished 
in  the  storms  of  the  Peasants'  War,  Spangenberg 
opened  a  private  school  in  his  own  house  until  the 
council  at  his  request  in  1625  eatsbliahed  a  new 
Latin  achool  in  the  Dominican  monastery,  for  which 
Spangenberg  wrote  text-books.  In  1546,  at  his  last 
risit  to  Eisleben,  Luther  proposed  Spangenberg 
to  the  counts  of  Mansfeld  as  general  inspector  of  all 
churches  and  schools  in  the  county,  and  in  this 
new  position  Spangenbetg  remained  until  hia  death. 
Of  his  numerous  writing  mention  may  be  made  of 
pTModia  in  uman  juventuUt  NorthiuaniF  (Augdsuig, 
1535);  QuatHona  tnuMca  in  utwn  acKola  Nart- 
hitiana  (Nuremberg,  1536);  Evangdia  dominiailia 
in  -Beraiailo*  vena  (1539);  Afi\ficiota  memorim 
ISfeBtu,  in  iitum  ttudiMorum  eoUtetui  (Wittenberg, 
1539);  Compuiut  eeeUtiaatiau  (1539);  Marganla 
Otobgita  (1540;  Eng.  transl..  The  SS  ef  DimnitU, 
London,  1548);  OromKaiechiBmua  .  .  .  Lutheri  .  .  . 
HI  FragttOcke  verfanet  (1641) ;  Ein  nev)  TroObHehUn 
fir  die  Kmncken,  Und  vom  ehii«aichen  RiUer  {\5il~ 
1542);  Alt  und  neue  geitUidie  Lieder  und  Lt^t-Oeaeng 
«0n  der  Gebmi  ChritH  .  .  .  fib-  die  junge  Chritten 
(1543);  pMUteriwii carmine Elegiaeoredditum (ISM); 
CanlioneM  eedeMUtica  laHna  nmvi  ae  syneerioret 
juadtanpraetlUe  .  .  .  KirehengetAngedeuttchduTeha 
fontit  Jar  .  .  .  (1545);  Tie*  ehelidten  Ordent 
Spiegti  und  Begd  (1545);  KomTntntar  rur  Apott^ 
fmMdite  (Frankfort,  1546);  Explieaiionet  evangeli- 
wrtim  el  epislolarum,  qua  dominiei*  diebut  more 
wnVn/tr  prvponi  in  eetieeia  popido  toient,  in  lalndoa 
.  .  .  redaeta  (Basil,  1564),  edited  by  his  son  Cyri- 
s  (q.v.).  (G.  Kawerau.) 


1.  Namlio 
u  Woni/fUow,  reproduced  in 

^S3).  M  aqq.:  M.  Adam. 

I.  98,  Fnnklort.  ie5»; 
J.  G.  Lcvekfdd.  Vtrbe—aU  tutoKvAe  Nacl-ridU  vm  den 
r  ttl~  nmJ  StkrUUn  Jt^aiM  SpanetnbttQt,  QuedlinbiUB, 
I7a0;  E.  a.  FOlTtoiuim.  JfiOkaltDvn  ni  «>Mr  Oadiidif 
dm  StMulm  »  WonAaiucn,  pp.  S2  Kiq„  Nordhauiwn.  1821, 
G.  B.  VSpfii.  Dttdtl*^  Mmu-  and  CharaktBirildtr  i.  t 
i^q..  Bnoca.  18S3:  K.  Enimhur,  Dh  Orafficliatt  Uanm- 
fM  im  ffi/iii  nirif iliw iflnHir.  pp.  344  aqq.,  Biiletw.  1855, 
T.  r<  I  Willi  111  nil  DU  B<ttoriiia*wM  i»  Nardhautn,  pp.  19 
mn^  Balk.  1881. 
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SPAHHEIM,  apOnliQim,  BZBCHIBL,  BAROll; 
Eldest  son  of  Friedrich  Spanheim  the  Elder;  b.  at 
Geneva  Dec.  7,  1629;  d.  at  London  Nov.  7,  1710. 
After  1642  he  studied  philology  and  theology  at 
Leyden,  and  in  1650  returned  to  Geneva.  In  1656 
he  became  tutor  of  Karl  Ludwig,  eieclor  of  the  Palat- 
inate, when  studies  in  political  science  led  him  into 
a  diplomatic  career  for  which  he  shoned  great  apti- 
tude. By  order  of  the  elector  he  went  in  1661  to 
Rome  to  investigate  the  intrigues  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  electors  against  his  sovereign.  After  his 
return  in  1665  the  elector  employed  him  as  ambassa- 
dor at  different  courts,  finally  in  England  where 
after  1679  he  was  charged  also  with  the  affairs  of 
the  elector  of  Brandenburg.  In  1680  be  entered  the 
service  of  electoral  Brandenburg  as  minister  of 
state.  As  ambassador  of  the  great  elector  he  spent 
nine  years  at  the  court  of  Paris,  and  subsequently 
devoted  some  yeare  to  studies  in  Berlin,  but  after 
the  Peace  of  Ryswyk  in  1697  he  returned  as  am- 
bassador to  France  where  he  remained  until  1702. 
In  1702  he  finally  went  as  first  Prussian  ambassador 
to  England.  Hia  principal  works  are  Diaptitationet 
de  1MU  et  prctttantia  numigrnatum  anliquorum  (Rome, 
1664;  best  edition,  2  vols,,  London  and  Amsterdam, 
1706-17)  and  Orbit  Romanut  (London,  1704;  Halle, 
1728).  He  also  edited  with  Petavius  the  Opera 
of  Cyril  of  Alexandria  and  of  the  Emperor  Julian 
(Leipsic,  1698).  (S.  D.  van  Veen.) 


SPAIIEEIH,   FRIEDRICH,  THE  ELDER:     Cal- 

vinistic  professor  at  the  Univereity  of  Leyden; 
b.  at  Amberg  (35  m.  e.  of  Nuremberg)  Jan.  1,  1600; 
d.  at  Leyden  May  14, 1649.  He  entered  in  1614  the 
university  of  Heidelberg  where  he  studied  philology 
and  philosophy,  and  in  1619  removed  to  Geneva  to 
study  theology.  In  1621  he  became  tutor  in  the 
house  of  Jean  de  Bonne,  Baron  de  Vitrolle,  governor 
of  Embrun  in  DauphinS,  and  after  three  years  he 
visited  Switzerland  (Geneva),  and  France  (Paris), 
and  England,  returning  to  Geneva  in  1626  and  be- 
coming professor  of  philosophy;  in  1631  he  went  over 
to  the  theological  faculty,  and  was  rector  of  the  acad- 
emy 1633-37.  In  1642  he  removed  to  Leyden  as  pro- 
fessor of  theology.  In  Holland  Spanheim  became 
one  of  the  most  decided  defenders  of  the  Calviniatio 
doctrine  of  predestination  against  Amyraut.  He 
published  anonymously,  Le  Soldat  suedois  (1634),  a 
history  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  until  1631;  Le 
Afereure  «utM«  (1634);  CommenlaiTe  historvfue  de  Ui 
vieetdela  mart  de  .  .  .  ChrUtofle  Viconde  de  Dokna 
(1639).  His  principal  theological  works  are.  Dtibia 
eaingdica  (3  vols.,  Geneva,  1631-39;  Eng.  transl., 
Englandi  Warning  byGermaniea  Woe,  London,  1646); 
Diaptitatio  de  gratia  univenali  (3  vols.,  Leyden, 
1644-48);  Epi^ola  ad  Buchananum  super  cordro- 
vernis  .  .  .  inecdeaiis  Artgticania  (Leyden,  1645). 
Against  the  Anabaptists  he  wrote  Variir  diaputationei 
anti-Anabaptistie<e  (1643)  and  Dialribe  hietorica  de 
origxne,  progretau,  aedia  el  nominibut  anabaptisl' 
arum  (1645).  (S.  D.  van  Veen.) 

BiBUOoUFBT.  A.  Heidao,  Oratio  fwubrit  in  ebiitmt  .  .  . 
F  BpatAtntii,  Idyden.  1049-  Bayle.  Dictumarv.  v.  193- 
IM,   Nioenni,  MiimiiTa,  xzix.  36,   J.  Seoebiflr,  Hiii.  lit- 
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Uraire  de  Gen^e,  ii.  191  sqq.,  Geneva,  1786;  lichtenberger, 
ESR,  xi.  656. 

SPANHEIM,  FRIEDRICH,  THE  YOUNGER:  Son 

of  Friedrich  the  Elder;  b.  in  Geneva  May  1,  1632; 
d.  at  Leyden  May  18,  1701.  He  studied  at  Leyden 
(M.A.,  1648),  continuing  his  studies  in  theology  after 
the  death  of  his  father,  and  in  1655  accepted  a  call  to 
assist  in  reorganizing  the  University  of  Heidelberg, 
having  previously  received  his  doctorate  at  Leyden, 
whither  he  went  as  professor  of  theology  in  1670, 
giving  instruction  after  the  next  year  in  church 
history,  becoming  librarian  in  1674,  being  four 
times  rector,  and  in  1684  becoming  professor  pri- 
marius. 

The  results  of  his  literary  activity,  which  was  great, 
were  collected  in  his  Opera  (3  vols.,  Leyden,  1701-03). 
They  included  works  in  history,  exegesis,  and  dog- 
matics, to  which  must  be  added  a  certain  polemic 
activity  against  Arminians,  Cartesians,  Cocceians, 
and  Jesuits.  In  this  last  respect  important  is  his 
De  novisaimis  circa  res  sacras  in  Belgio  dissidiia 
epiatola  (Leyden,  1677).  His  theology  was  con- 
servative, and  he  opposed  the  "  novatores.**  His 
commentary  on  Job  is  regarded  as  of  high  value. 
He  issued  also  a  Brevia  Introductio  ad  histariam  tUri- 
uaque  Testamenti  (1694),  and  a  large  number  of  ser- 
mons. [The  list  of  his  writings  takes  up  two  pages 
in  the  British  Museum  Catalogue.] 

(S.  D.  VAN  Veen.) 

Bibuoorapht:  The  funeral  oration  by  J.  Triglandiua  was 
published  at  Leyden,  1701,  and  was  included  in  vol.  ii.  of 
Spanheim's  Opera,  ut  sup.  Sketches  of  his  life  are  given 
in  their  alphabetical  place  in  Niceron,  Mimoires,  xxix.  11- 
26  and  in  Chauffepi6's  Nouveau  Dictionnairet  Amsterdam, 
1760-56. 

SPARROW,  WH.LIAM:  Protestant-Episcopalian; 
b.  at  Charlestown,  Mass.,  Mar.  12,  1801;  d.  at 
Alexandria,  Va.,  Jan.  17,  1874.  His  parents  re- 
turning to  Ireland  in  1805,  he  attended  a  boarding- 
school  in  the  Vale  of  Avoca;  returned  to  America, 
1817;  was  a  student  at  Columbia  College,  New  York, 
1819-21;  professor  of  Latin  and  Greek  at  Miami 
University,  1824-25;  ordained  in  1826;  colaborer 
with  Bishop  Chase  in  founding  Kenyon  College; 
eleven  years  Milnor  professor  at  Gambler;  and 
professor  of  systematic  divinity  and  Christian  evi- 
dences in  the  Theological  Seminary  of  Viiginia, 
1840-74.  During  the  civil  war  (1861-64)  he  carried 
on  the  work  of  the  seminary  in  the  interior  of  Vir- 
ginia. At  its  close  his  unique  relations  to  both 
sections  enabled  him  to  exert  important  influence 
in  restoring  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in 
Virginia  to  its  former  ecclesiastical  relations. 

Sparrow  was  recognized  as  the  ablest  theologian 
and  the  most  original  thinker  of  the  evangelical 
school  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  He 
bowed  with  unquestioning  faith  to  the  supremacy 
of  Scripture,  yet  welcomed  modem  criticism  as  an 
ally;  all  his  thinking  proceeded  on  the  conviction 
of  the  ultimate  harmony  of  revelation  and  science. 
An  earnest  Evangelical  and  a  zealous  Protestant, 
he  was  usually  classed  as  Arminian  in  theology; 
yet  he  abhorred  the  narrowness  of  theological  sys- 
tems, and  led  his  pupils  to  independent  thought 
and  rational  inquiry.  He  was  an  earnest  Episco- 
palian, but  put  doctrine  before  order;  hence  he  felt 
himself  at  one  with  Protestant  Christendom,  and  re- 


joiced in  the  Evangelical  Alliance  as  an  expression 
of  Protestant  unity.  Although  he  sympathized 
with  the  difficulties  of  Bishop  George  David  Cum- 
mins (q.v.),  he  deprecated  his  secession,  and  re- 
mained firm  in  his  adherence  to  the  church.  Per- 
haps no  man  of  his  time  in  America  did  more  to 
check  the  spread  of  the  tractarian  theology.  He  was 
an  earnest  antagonist  of  the  dogma  of  a  tactual 
apostolical  succession,  holding  it  to  be  essentially  un- 
scriptural  and  anti-Protestant.  To  his  great  intel- 
lectual powers  he  added  the  influence  of  exalted 
piety,  a  character  of  great  modesty  and  humility, 
and  a  life  of  simplicity  and  self-denial.  His  life- 
long feebleness  of  health  unhappily  prevented  his 
entering  the  field  of  authorship;  but  a  number  of  his 
occasional  sermons  and  addresses  were  published. 
In  collaboration  with  J.  Johns  he  wrote  Memoir 
of  Rev.  W.  Meade  (Richmond,  1867);  and,  inde- 
pendently. Select  Discourses  (New  York,  1877). 

Bibuoorapht:  C.  Walker,  Lt/e  and  Corretpondenee  of  WtU" 
iam  Sparrow,  Philadelphia,  1876. 

SPEAKING  WITH  TONGUES. 

Basal  New-Teetament  Paasaces  (i  1). 
Manifestations  in  the  Elarly  Church  (i  2). 
Old-Testament  and  Ethnic  Parallels  (5  3). 
The  New- Testament  Phenomena  (i  4). 
Meaning  of  Glossa  (i  5). 

Of  the  early  Christian  phenomenon  called  **  speak- 
ing with  tongues  "  (Gk.  glossolalia)  I  Cor.  xii.-xiv. 
gives  a  fairly  comprehensible  pictiu^.  It  is  repre- 
sented as  an  activity  of  the  Spirit  of  God  coming 
upon  man  and  constraining  him  to  external  ex- 
pressions directed  to  God  but  not  understood  by 
others  (xii.  10-11,  xiv.  2),  during  which  the  soul  life 
is  passive  and  the  imderstanding  in 

z.  Basal    abeyance  (xiv.  14-15);   the  condition 

New-       is  that  of  Ecstasy  (q.v.),  the  utterances 

Testament  are  words  or  sounds  of  prayer  or  praise, 

Passages,  but  are  not  clear  in  meaning  (xiv.  5, 
13-16),  and  give  the  impression  to  the 
hearer  of  being  mysteries  or  insane  expressions  (xiv. 
2,  23),  and  need,  at  any  rate,  to  be  interpreted, 
though  an  unbeliever  might  see  in  the  phenomenon 
a  divine  sign  (xiv.  21-22) .  Three  sets  of  illustrations 
used  by  Paul  serve  to  make  this  clear:  in  the  use  of 
pipe  and  harp  distinct  and  separate  notes  are  neces- 
sary to  give  meaning,  a  definite  set  of  sounds  of  the 
trumpet  is  required  to  give  the  signal  to  battle, 
and  knowledge  of  a  strange  tongue  is  needed  in 
order  to  interpret  it  (xiv.  7-11).  This  phenomenon 
seems  to  include  sighs,  groanings,  shoutings,  cries, 
and  utterances  either  of  disconnected  words  (such 
as  Abba,  hosanna,  hallelujah,  maranatha)  or  of  con- 
nected speech  of  a  jubilating  sort  which  impresses 
the  observer  as  ecstatic  prayer  or  psalmodic  praise. 
Other  passages  in  the  New  Testament  refer  to  the 
practise.  So  the  ungenuine  Mark  xvi.  17,  as  wdl 
as  Acts  X.  46,  xix.  6,  refers  to  something  like  that  in 
I  Cor.  xii.-xiv.  But  Acts  ii.  1-13,  referring  to  the 
events  at  Pentecost,  needs  to  be  distinguished, 
though  the  phenomena  mentioned  in  verses  4  and 
13  range  themselves  with  those  of  1  Cor.  xiv.  21, 
23.  But  the  intention  of  the  writer  in  Acts  is  not 
to  describe  ecstatic  speech,  it  is  rather  to  describe 
a  miracle  of  tongues.  The  noise  resulting,  happen- 
ing at  the  festival  of  weeks,  drew  a  large  coQcoune, 
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and  in  verses  9-11  are  named  nations  representa- 
tives of  which  each  heard  in  liis  own  tongue  the  dis- 
ciples make  known  the  wonders  of  God.    While  only 
four  varieties  of  speech  are  necessarily  involved,  the 
implication  ia  that  these  Galileans  were  enabled  to 
wpcak.  the  Gospel  in  the  languages  of  the  world.   But 
tike  problem  here  presented  is  difficult.    How  could 
men  of  different  nationaUty  hear,  each  of  them,  all 
the  disciples  speaking  his  mother  tongue?  and  it  is 
not  suggested  that  certain  disciples  addressed  groups. 
Indeed,  this  appears  to  be  within  the  region  of 
legend.    Moreover,  it  would  not  be  strange  for  the 
Jew  of  verse  9  to  hear  a  Galilean  speak  his  mother 
tongue;  the  conjectures  of  Tertullian,  Jerome,  and  of 
modem  men  that  some  other  word  is  to  be  read  for 
'*  Judea  "  does  not  help  in  view  of  the  text,  and  the 
conclusion  is  that  the  story  of  the  miracle  is  a  late 
intrusion.    The  speech  of  Peter  in  verses  17-18  im- 
plies a  prophetic  inspiration,  but  says  nothing  of 
strange  tongues.    The  enlargement  which  is  to  be 
seen  here  can  be  traced  to  Judaistic  sources,  as  in  the 
belief  that  the  law  of  Sinai  was  not  to  be  restricted 
to  the  Hebrews  but  to  be  given  to  the  nations  in  a 
miracle  like  that  of  Pentecost  (cf .  Philo,  De  septerir 
ario,  and  De  decalogo,  §§  9,  11).    Such  a  conception 
as  this,  embodied  in  the  work  of  the  Alexandrian 
Jew,  could  easily  become  the  basis  of  an  insertion 
tike  that  in  Acts  ii.    This  conception  is  the  more 
easily  understood  in  that  the  character  of  Luke's 
representation  is  to  make  Christianity  universalistic. 
Related  phenomena  appear  elsewhere.    In  I  Cor. 
xiL  1-3  Paul  evidently  means  by  the  pneumatikoi 
especially  those  in  ecstasy;  in  verses  4-11  he  shows 
that  the  working  of  the  Spirit  is  varied,  and  in  xiv. 
37-39  the  pneumatikoi  may  be  those  who  speak  with 
tongues.     He  also  places  here  the  prophets  who  were 
endowed  with  the  Spirit  alongside  those  speaking 
with  tongues;  with  verse  39  should  be 
a.  Manifet-  compared  I  Thess.  v.  19-20.    Paul  had 
tat»os  m  not  had  occasion  to  warn  at  Thessalon- 
the  Early  ica  against  ecstatic  and  related  phe- 
Chnrch.     nomena  (cf.  II  Thess.  ii.  2).    Gal.  iv.  6 
and  Rom.  viii.  15-16,  2^27  are  to  be 
brought  into  this  relation,  in  which  the  crying  (Gk. 
knudn)  of  the  Spirit  and  its  testimony  are  distin- 
guiahed   from  that  of  man's  spirit.     It  is  God's 
spirit  which  speaks  within  us,  and  when  we  know 
not  how  to  pray,  the  Spirit  makes  intercession  with 
unutterable  groanings  (Rom.  viii.  26),  and  this  God 
Qndentands  (verse  27) .   The  apostle  himself  has  had 
experience  <^  this  speaking  with  tongues  (I  Cor.  xiv. 
18;  cf.  U  Cor.  xii.  1,  in  which  he  describes  ecstasy, 
and  note  verse  4,  which  is  to  be  placed  with  I  Cor. 
n.  9).    Somewhat  unrelated  to  this  species  of  ecstasy 
aie  the  phenomena  of  Rev.  i.  10,  iv.  2,  xvii.  3,  xxi. 
10,  which  deal  with  apocalyptic  vision.     Justin 
Xaityr  relates  that  in  his  own  times  spiritual  gifts 
active  in  the  Chiirch  {TryphOf  Ixxxii.,  Ixxxviii., 
tnnsl.,  ANF,  i.  240,  243-244)  though  it  is  not 
that  speaking  with  tongues  is  here  intended; 
in  ehap.  zxxiz.  he  speaks  of  seven  kinds  of  gifts, 
and  this  seems  to  combine  Isa.  xi.  2  and  I  Cor.  xii. 
7-10,  though  speaking  with  tongues  is  again  not 
nentioned.  The  "  Address  to  the  Greeks,"  chap,  x., 
hardly  comes  into  account  here,  since  the  Greek 
doetrioe  of  ini^riration  is  here  under  discussion. 


In  the  Acta  Perpetuce  et  FelicUatis,  viii.,  the  Spirit 
overpowers  Perpetua  and  constrains  her  to  utter- 
ance of  a  name  of  which  she  had  not  thought.  The 
description  of  the  outbreak  of  Montanism  in  Euse- 
bius,  Hist.  eccL,  V.,  xvi.  7  sqq.  {NPNF,  2  ser.,  i.  231) 
does  not  exclude  speaking  with  tongues,  though  the 
concern  here  is  not  with  unmeaning  and  unintelligi- 
ble speech  but  with  prophetic  utterance,  and  not  only 
Montanus  but  two  women  had  the  seizures.  Epi- 
phanius  {Hcer.f  xlviii.  4)  makes  Montanus  describe 
his  experience  as  a  tSLking-out  of  his  own  heart  by  the 
Lord  and  the  implanting  of  a  new  one.  Tertiillian 
(Adv.  Marcionenif  V.,  viii.,  Eng.  transl.  ANF,  iii. 
445-446)  seems  to  include,  among  his  demands  of 
Marcion,  that  the  latter  explain  what  seems  to  be  a 
claim  to  gloaaoUdia,  and  the  same  thing  is  probably 
meant  when  in  Yna  De  resurrectione  camis  there  is  a 
kind  of  utterance  mentioned  which  no  one  can  know 
without  interpretation.  A  weighty  witness  for  the 
continuance  of  this  gift  is  presented  by  Irensus 
(Hcer.f  v.,  vi.  1),  who  speaks  of  "  many  brethren  in 
the  Church  who  .  .  .  through  the  Spirit  speak  all 
kinds  of  languages  "  (ANF,  i.  531),  and  he  evidently 
refers  to  the  phenomena  noted  by  Paul.  Yet  it  can 
not  be  decided  whether  Irena>us  meant  speech  in 
foreign  languages  like  that  of  Pentecost  or  a  phe- 
nomenon like  that  of  Corinthians.  But  that  some 
such  phenomena  were  in  his  mind  is  clear,  with 
a  probable  reference  to  I  Cor.  xiv.  Chrysostom  ap- 
pears at  a  loss  to  describe  the  facts,  which  are  no 
longer  manifested  in  his  times.  In  a  book  that  is 
half  Jewish  and  half  Christian,  the  Testament  of 
Job,  is  a  description  of  the  ecstatic  speech  of  the 
daughters  of  Job,  one  of  whom  used  the  method  of 
one  class  of  angeb;  and  this  implies  the  conception 
of  a  foreign  tongue.  Yet  the  phenomenon  is  not 
altogether  common,  and  it  can  not  have  been  im- 
portant in  the  apostolic  Church;  later  manifesta- 
tions of  which  church  history  knows,  such  as  those 
of  the  Irvingites,  must  be  explained  as  repristina- 
tions  of  the  events  of  Pentecost  and  early  Christian- 
ity. 

Conditions  similar  to  those  outlined  in  the  fore- 
going are  indicated  in  the  Old  Testament,  where  the 
influence  either  of  the  Spirit  of  God  or  of  an  evil 
spirit  is  represented  as  producing  exalted,  enthusias- 
tic, ecstatic  speech  or  action.     To  the  examples 

noted  under  Ecstasy   (q.v.)   may  be 

3.  Old-Tes-  added  the  seventy  elders  of  Num.  xi. 

tament  and  24-30,  and  the  illustrations  furnished 

Ethnic      by  Jer.  xxiii.  32,  xxix.  26.    Having  a 

Parallels,    connection  with  these  phenomena  is 

the  condition  of  the  prophet  when 
having  his  vision;  the  consciousness  however  per- 
mits the  prophet  to  give  a  clear  and  connected  ac- 
count of  what  he  sees  and  an  interpreter  is  not 
needed,  and  nothing  is  said  in  this  relation  of  ecsta- 
tic speech.  But  the  things  seen  in  the  visions  ap- 
pear to  the  prophet  to  be  psychological  realities. 
The  Greek-Roman  world  furnishes  many  evident 
parallels.  The  Greek  oracles  were  mediated  through 
priests  or  priestesses  who  uttered  what  the  divinity 
suggested  to  them  while  their  consciousness  was  in 
complete  abeyance.  Another  characteristic  of  the 
giving  of  oracles  is  the  obscurity  or  unintelligibility 
of  the  oracle,  which  ever  needs  explication.     So 
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Plutarch  (De  pythicB  oracidis)  brings  out  the  com- 
plete passivity  of  the  pythia,  Heraclitus  (Sermo^ 
Ixxix.)  notes  the  necessity  of  elucidation  of  the  oracle, 
Dio  Chrysostom  (Oo/io,  x.)  remarks  upon  the  use 
of  rather  uncommon,  poetic,  strange,  and  circum- 
locutory expressions.  Very  illustrative  for  this 
class  of  phenomena  is  the  description  which  Plato 
gives  in  the  Timcsua  of  the  mantis  or  prophet.  He 
says  that  the  inspired  and  true  seer's  art  is  not  prac- 
tised under  full  consciousness,  but  that  the  vision 
comes  when  the  understanding  is  imder  constraint, 
or  in  sleep,  sickness,  or  ecstasy,  and  what  he  sees 
or  says  under  such  circumstances  is  to  be  inter- 
preted by  one  who  has  his  reason.  The  last  is  the 
^t  of  the  prophet.  This  representation  is  analogous 
to  that  of  Paul,  except  that  the  latter  does  not  make 
the  prophet  interpret  the  utterances,  but  speaks  of 
an  interpreter  of  the  same.  In  post-Homeric  times 
the  cult  of  the  Dionysiac  orgies  made  their  entrance 
mto  the  Greek  world.  According  to  this,  music, 
the  whirling  dance,  and  means  of  intoxication  had 
power  to  make  men  "  full  of  deity,"  to  produce  a 
condition  in  which  the  normal  state  was  left  behind 
and  the  inspired  perceived  what  was  external  to 
himself  and  to  sense.  The  soul  was  supposed  to 
leave  the  body,  hence  the  word  "  ecstasy,"  a  being 
out  of  oneself,  while  other  expressions  used  were 
"  to  rave  "  and  "  to  be  in  the  divinity,"  the  latter 
expressing  the  thought  that  in  its  absence  from  the 
body  the  soul  was  united  with  deity,  and  so  the  deity 
spoke  in  and  from  the  person  in  that  condition. 
At  such  times  the  ecstatic  person  had  no  conscious- 
ness of  his  own.  It  was  to  this  quality  that  Philo 
attributed  the  prophet's  power  {De  spec,  leg.,  FV., 
viii.),  while  Plato  regarded  true  poetry  as  the  result 
of  divine  inspiration  through  the  poet's  being  entheoi 
— "  in  the  divinity."  Out  of  the  Dionysiac  rites, 
then,  developed  a  species  of  prophesying  which 
through  ecstasy  put  itself  into  connection  with  the 
divine  and  spirit  world  and  so  foretold  the  future. 
Cicero  (Pro  Sexto,  x.)  joins  prophesying  and  mad- 
ness, and  in  De  divinaiione,  I.,  Ixvii.,  asserts  that  it 
was  not  Cassandra  who  spoke,  but  the  divinity  in- 
closed in  the  human  body.  A  prophetess  officiated 
in  a  Thracian  temple  of  Dionysus  as  did  the  pythia 
in  Delphi.  And  this  same  frenzy  spread  into  Italy 
(Livy,  XXXIX.,  viii.  sqq.).  Origen  (Contra  CeUutrif 
VII.,  ix.,  Eng.  transl.  in  ANF,  iv.  614)  quotes  Celsus 
to  the  effect  that  both  in  and  outside  the  sanctuar 
ries  people  exhibited  ecstatic  phenomena  and  uttered 
unknown,  unintelligible  speech.  In  modem  times, 
such  demonstrations  are  not  entirely  unknown,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  dervishes  (see  Dervish). 

Consideration  of  these  examples  enables  one  to 
arrive  at  a  decision  regarding  the  New-Testament 
speaking  with  tongues.  It  is  significant  in  this 
connection  that  the  two  places,  Jerusalem  and 
Corinth,  where  the  phenomenon  in  question  ap- 
peared recall  the  Old-Testament  phenomena  and  the 

practise  in  the  Greek  world.     Accord- 

4.  The  New-  ing  to  the  opening  verses  of  I  Cor.  xii. 

Testament  it  appears  that  the  Corinthians  had 

Phenomena,  asked  Paul  how  one  could  recognize 

the  working  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  They 
had  learned  that  the  demonstrations  of  demons 
were  like  the  operations  of  the  Christian  charismata, 
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but  they  had  no  means  of  discriminating.  Paul 
then  recalls  for  them  that  they  had  had  experience 
of  the  power  of  demons,  but  that  now  they  were 
ruled  by  the  Spirit  of  God;  no  one  so  ruled  could 
call  Jesus  accursed,  nor  could  one  call  Jesus  Lord 
except  in  the  Holy  Spirit  (I  Cor.  xii.  2-3).  Paul  then 
made  the  distinction  rest  upon  the  content  of 
spiritual  qtialification  (I  Cor.  xiv.).  While  the  physi- 
ological basis  of  the  phenomena  was  the  same  in  the 
two  classes,  Paul  saw  a  distinct  difference;  the  Corin- 
thians were  in  danger  of  putting  undue  stress  upon 
this  one  gift,  perhaps  because  it  was  connected  with 
memories  of  their  old  life;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact 
it  was  of  value  solely  to  the  one  who  experienced  it 
unless  it  were  interpreted  to  others.  Hence  Paul 
would  regulate  its  employment;  it  was  to  be  used 
only  when  an  interpreter  was  present,  and  not  by 
more  than  two  or  three  at  a  time  even  then,  that  no 
confusion  might  result.  Indeed,  prophecy  was  a  far 
more  desirable  gift  than  speaking  with  tongues.  A 
slightly  different  condition  is  that  of  Pentecost, 
where  the  events  resemble  the  ecstasy  of  the  Old 
Testament  and  of  the  Greeks;  but  a  new  force  is  at 
work  in  that  it  makes  them  rejoicingly  speak  of  the 
wonderful  works  of  God,  and  have  new  knowledge, 
inner  illumination,  and  firmness  in  propagating  the 
news  of  the  Gospel. 

In  considering  the  meaning  of  glossa,  "  tongue,' 
in  the  various  combinations  in  which  it  appears  in 
referring  to  the  phenomena  in  question,  it  may  be 
said  that  this  word  is  used  in  general  to  designate 

the  oigan  of  speech,  to  denote  a  method 

5.  Meaning  of  speech   (in  which  it  has  various 

of  Glossa.   significations),  and  also  speech  itself. 

But  in  the  passages  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment under  discussion  it  is  best  to  take  glossa  in  the 
metaphorical  sense  as  a  technical  term  denoting  a 
strange  and  unwonted  form  of  words.    With  this 
meaning  it  occurs  not  only  in  the  literary  monu- 
ments but  as  employed  by  the  common  people  es- 
pecially in  referring  to  phenomena  which  seemed 
supernatural  or  unordinary,  like  the  utterances  of 
the  pythia,  of  poets,  or  of  the  muses.    This  could 
then  easily  be  taken  over  by  Christianity  to  express 
something  different  from  **  teaching "  and  from 
prophecy,  something  which  impressed  one  as  being 
of  the  nature  of  secrets  or  as  inspired.    No  insuper- 
able difficulties  inhere  in  this  meaning.    The  most 
important  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  term  seems 
to  have  been  used  in  Jerusalem  before  it  was  in 
Corinth,  and  could  not  have  derived  directly  from 
the  Greek  world.    The  explanation  may  be  offered, 
however,  that  in  IV  Blacc.  x.  21,  and  often  in  the 
Psalms  (e.g.,  Ps.  cxxvi.  2)  the  tongue  is  used  to  laeaiL^m 
the  instrument  of  the  praise  of  God.    The  Jews  also^: 
thought  of  the  tongue  as  the  unconditioned  instru^=. 
ment  of  God  and  of  his  Spirit,  and  from  this  "  t^^ 
speak  with  tongues  "  could  easily  come  to  mean  a-::, 
ecstatic  and  jubilant  method  of  speech  in  praise 
God.    So  that  if  glossa  means  **  tongue,"  ''  to 
with  other  tongues  "  or  "  with  new  tongues  "  w( 
be  analogous  to  the  expression  in  I  Cor.  xiii. 
*'  Though  I  speak  with  the  tongues  of  men 
of  angels."     On  Greek  soil  glossa  was  emplo] 
to  express  an    unusual,  poetic,   or  unintelligibfo 
method  of  expression.  Whether  Paul  as  a  Hdlenif^ 


g&re  the  expresnoa  the  peculiar  cast  it  has  in 
I  Corinthians  or  whether  he  borrowed  it,  it  is 
equally  explicable  from  the  baaie  here  afforded. 

(P.  Fewb,) 

Buuoa&Arar:  Tbe  literature  of  sgpeoul  irottb  in  that  (wn- 
tained  in  the  commeDtariea  on  Ac^ta  md  T  Corinthiuu. 
many  of  Bbicb  wntaui  exciumiaes  on  Uie  phenonieTiii  ol 
Psi(«ooflt,  with  which  may  be  employed  th«  dificuasLoiu 
m  the  wnHo  on  tbe  history  of  the  ApoAtolic  Aro — e.g-, 
UcGiOaU  pp.  50-51,  308.  B21-522,  B28;  in  the  works  on 
(esenl  church  history,  e^,.  SchnfF,  CAriitian  CAurcA,  i. 
230-243:  and  in  works  on  the  life  of  tha  Apostle  Paul. 
cs.,  CoDybeare  nod  Howmi.  vol,  i.,  cbnp.  xiii.  Consult 
further:  F.  Bteek.  in  TSK.  182fl.  pp.  3-79.  IS30,  pp.  *5~ 
M;  F.  C.  Baur.  in  Tobinarr  ZeiUchrifl  far  ThtoloQif.  1830. 
|ip.7»-133;  idem.inr2K.lS38,pp,aiH-TaZ;  H.Schnwk- 
cnbuiser,  BeitrAat  tur  Einitilurv  in  dot  .V.  7*..  Btuttsort, 
1833:  D.  Schulu.  Cii  C™toBai«.  der  enUn  Chnltn. 
Breelsu.  ISSfl;  Winder,  in  TSK,  1S4S.  pp.  703-772: 
C.  Bohoi.  Rrdm  mil  Zunofn  und  Wcinaaen,  Berlin.  IS48: 
A.  Rilcenfeld.  Die  Gloaotalii  in  dcr  aUm  Kirdie.  Loipslc. 
ISAO:  E,  Roaalevacbel,  Oabi  der  Sprachen  im  apoilolitehtn 
ZaIaUtr.  Marburs.  ISSO;  A.  Maier,  Dit  Olaitolaiit.  Frei- 
burs.  IB5fi:  W.  A.  Vsu  Hengel,  De  Gavt  der  Talm.  Ley 
deo.  IS64:  J.  Gtoel.  Drr  halioi  GtiM  in  der  HeUmerkandi- 
fiae  da  Paniut,  pp.  337-34S.  Halle,  1S88;  C.  Weis- 
■Ocku.  Dot  apoKofucAr  ZritaUa-.  pp.  589  sqq.,  2d  ed.. 
Fnibiu«.  1802,  Eag.  tiansl..  2  vols..  London.  1894-65; 
U.  BeversUuB.  Dc  firiiiat  OriM  tn  nfw  Wtrhirv'n  volgau 
htt  .  .  .  N.  Vtrbond.  Utrecht.  ISM:  A.  Wriaht,  jlofiie 
N.  T.  PraWmw.  pp.  277-302.  London,  1898:  H.  Gunkel, 
Die  Wirkunom  det  heitiem  GriiUt.  pp.  lS-20.  2d  cd..  Gfit- 
tin^oi,  IS99:  H.  Weinel.  Die  Wirkangm  da  Oeitirt  und 
der  Geieter,  pp.  71-100,  Freiburc,  1809:  D.  Walker.  Tlu 
Gtjl  o/  Torvuaand  Olher  Buoya.  London,  1906  (cooserv- 

miert   ChrHifna  ei  det   pktnaminea   nmilairea,  Lauaanne, 
IBIO;    DBT,  iv.  793-7M;  EB,  iv.  1781-76. 

SPECHT,  speHt,  THOMj^:  Gennan  Roman 
Catholic;  b.  at  Tilrkheim  (25  m.  h.s.w  ot  Augsburg), 
Bavaria,  Jan.  29,  1847,  He  was  educated  at  the 
Lyceum  ot  Dillingen  and  at  the  University  ot  Mu- 
nich (D.D.,  1875).  He  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood 
in  1873;  was  curate  at  St.  Ulrich'fl,  Augsburg 
(1875-81);  and  protessor  oC  religion  and  Hebrew  at 
the  gymnasium  at  Neuburg,  Bavaria,  until  1887. 
Since  1SS7  he  has  been  professor  of  apologetics  and 
dogmatics  at  the  lyceum  of  Dillingen,  and  librarian 
since  I'J02.  He  has  been  an  episcopal  spiritual  coun- 
eelor  since  1901.  He  has  written  Die  Wirkungen 
dea  eucharistwrhen  Op/era  (Augsburg,  1876);  ZWe 
Lthre  vtm  der  EinhMt  der  Kirche  nach  dfm  heiligen 
^uffuafin  (Neuburg,  18S5);  IHe  Lehre  von  der  Kirche 
naeJi  dent  heiiigen  A  uguatin  (Paderborn,  1 892) ; 
Gtachichle  der  ehemaligen  VniveraUM  DiHingen 
(Freiburg,  1902);  GtKhichiedetkliriigliehenLyceamg 
DOlingen  (Regensburg,  1904);  and  Lehrbuch  der 
Dogmalik  (vol.  i.,  1907). 

SPEB,  sp*.  FRIEDRICH  VOH :  Gennao  Roman 
Catholic  reli^ouB  poet;  b.  at  Kaiserswerth  (27  m, 
n-n.w,  of  C^ologne)  Feb,  25,  1591 ;  d.  at  Treves  Aug.  7, 
1635.  In  1610  he  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus,  and 
aft«r  ordination  to  the  priesthood  became,  in  1621, 
professor  of  granumir,  philosophy,  and  ethics  in  tbe 
Jesuit  collie  at  Cologne.  Four  years  lat«r  he  was 
Bent  to  Faderbom  as  cathedral  preacher,  and  in  1627 
became  parish  priest  in  WQrzburg,  In  the  following 
ye»r  he  was  transferred  to  Lower  Saxony,  where  he 
distinguished  himself  as  a  successful  leader  ot  the 
Boman  Catholic  Counter- Re  formation,  especially  at 
Peine  in  the  diocese  of  Hildeshcim.  While  at  WUrz- 
bulf.  Von  Spee  was  required  to  perform  the  last 


offices  ot  religion  for  some  200  persons  executed  for 
witchcraft,  although  he  believed  them  all  to  be 
innocent,  later  assailing  the  entire  system  of  trial 
for  wifehcraft  in  his  Cautio  criminalis,  sea  de  pro- 
cesiihus  contra  sagas  (Rinteln,  1631),  the  first  edition 
of  which  appeared  anonymously.  For  several 
months  he  was  seriously  ill  at  Hildesheim,  ap- 
parently in  consequence  of  a  Protestant  attempt  to 
assassinate  him,  and  for  a  time  he  lived  at  the  little 
village  of  Falkenhngen,  but  in  1032  he  was  again 
teaching  moral  theology  at  Cologne,  inspiring  the 
Medulla  theoloffite  moralig  of  Hermann  Busenbaum 
(q.v,).  Subsequently  he  was  pariah  priest  at  Treves, 
where  his  devotion  to  the  sick  and  wounded  during 
the  siege  and  after  the  capture  ot  the  city  by  tiie 
imperial  and  Spanish  troops  in  1635  exposed  him  to  a 
contagious  fever  of  which  he  died. 

It  is,  however,  as  a  religious  poet  that  Von  Spee  is 
now  best  known,  both  his  Triitt  Nachligall,  oder 
geiadich»-poeti»ch  Lust-Waldlxin  (Cologne,  1649) 
and  his  GSUtnea  TugeniSmeh  (1649)  having  passed 
through  repeated  editions,  the  latest  of  the  TruU 
Nachtigali,  including  the  poems  of  the  GUldenea 
Tugendbueh,  being  that  of  A.  Weinrieh  (Freiburg, 
1908),  and  of  the  Tugendbuck  that  of  F.  Hattler 
(1894).  Two  of  his  hymns  have  been  translated  into 
English;  "  Bei  stiller  Nacht,  lur  ersten  Wache  "  as 
"Within  a  garden's  bound";  and  "Der  triibe 
Winter  ist  vorbei  "  as  "  The  gloomy  winter  now  is 
o'er."  (0.  ZCc-KLERt.) 

Bibuoobafht:  Lives  hnve  been  written  by  J.  B.  Did.  2d 
ed..  by  B.  Duhr,  Freiburg.  1901;  H.  Cardauns,  Frank- 
fort. 18S4:  I.  Qebhnnlt,  Hildesheim,  1S93:  R.  Mailer,  in 
Hulori3ch-i)oliliiclu  BlMlrr.  cixiv  (1900).  785  sqq.,  cixv 
(1901),  430  sqq.:  in  ADB.  sjrav.  02  wjq.i  sad  KL.  il. 
G75sqq.;  tt.  T.  Ebner,  F.  Spre  and  die  H aaipmi esse  idntr 
Ztit.  Hunburg.  1900. 

SPEER,  ROBERT  ELLIOTT:  Presbyterian  lay- 
man; b.  at  Huntingdon,  Pa.,  Sept.  10,  1867.  He 
was  educated  at  Princeton  CoUege  (A.B.,  1899) 
and  also  studied  for  a  year  at  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary.  He  was  secretaiy  ot  tbe  Student  Volun- 
teer Movement  for  Foreign  Missions  in  1889-90  and 
instructor  in  English  Bible  in  Princeton  College  in 
1890-91.  Since  1891  he  has  been  secretory  of  the 
Presbyterian  Board  ot  Foreign  Missions.  In  1896- 
1897  he  made  a  tour  of  tbe  Christian  missions  in  the 
orient,  visiting  Persia,  India,  China,  Japan,  and 
Korea.  In  theology  he  is  Evangelical,  and  has 
written  Sfurfiea  in  the  Gospel  of  Luke  (New  York, 
1892);  Studies  in  Ihe  Book  of  A<U»{\%92);  The  Man 
Christ  Jesus  (1898);  Missions  and  PolUics  in  A»ia 
(1898);  A  Memoriat  of  a  True  Life  1189S,);  Remem- 
ber Jegui  Chrisl  (1899);  The  Man  Paul  (1900); 
Pretbylerian  Foreign  Missions  (Philadelphia,  1901); 
Christ  and  Life  (New  York,  1901);  Principles  of 
Jesus  applied  to  some  Questions  of  To-Day  (1902); 
Missionary  Principles  and  Practice  (1902);  A 
Young  Man's  Qutslions  (1903);  A  Memorial  of 
Horace  Tracy  Pitkin  (1903);  Missions  and  Modem 
History  (2  vols.,  1904);  Young  Men  who  Ottrcame 
(1905);  Marks  of  a  Man;  Essentials  of  Christian 
Character  (1007);  Master  of  the  Heart  (1908);  Me- 
morial of  Alice  Jackson  (1908);  Paul  the  All  Round 
Man  (1909);  Servants  of  the  King  (1909);  Second 
Coming  of  Christ  (1910);  and  Christianity  and  the 
Nations  (1910). 
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SPELLMEYER,  HEHRY:  Methodist  Episeopol 
bishop;  b.inNewYorkCityNov.  25,  1847.  Hewaa 
educated  at  New  York  University  (A.B.,  1S66)  and 
TJnion  Theological  Seminary  (graduated,  1869). 
Tot  thirty-five  years  he  held  varioua  pastorat^a  of 
his  denomination  in  and  around  Newark,  N.  J.,  and 
in  1904  was  elected  bishop. 

SPEHCE,  JAMES:  Synod  of  United  Original 
Seceders;  b.  at  Evie  (20  m.  e.  of  Kirkwall),  Orkney 
Islands,  May  22,  1S15.  Ue  was  educated  at  the 
University  of  Aberdeen,  and  in  theology  in  the 
Original  Secession  Hall,  Glasgow,  and  New  College, 
Edinburgh;  became  minister  of  the  Original  Seces- 
sion church  at  Auchinleck,  Ayrshire,  1870,  and  so 
remains.  In  1876  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
systematic  theology  in  the  divinity  hall  of  his  com- 
munion in  Glasgow,  and  was  transferred  to  his 
present  chair  of  Biblical  criticism,  1805. 

SPEIfCE-JORES,  HENRY  DGHALD  MA1TRICE: 
Church  of  England;  b.  at  London  Jan.  H,  IS36. 
He  was  educated  at  Corpus  Christi,  Cambridge 
(B.A.,  18&4],  and  was  ordered  deacon  in  1865  and 
ordained  priest  in  the  following  year.  Ue  was  pro- 
fessor of  Eoglisb  literature  and  lecturer  in  Hebrew 
a,t  St.  David's  College,  Lampeter,  Wales  (1865-70); 
rector  of  St.  Mary-de-Crypt  with  All  Saints  and  St. 
Owen,  Gloucester  (1870-77);  and  principal  of 
Cloviceater  Theological  College  (1875-77);  vicar  and 
rural  dean  of  St.  Paucras,  London  (1877-86),  and 
since  1886  has  been  dean  of  Gloucester  of  which  he 
had  been  honorary  canon  since  1875.  He  waa  select 
preacheratCambridgeinlSSa,  1887,  1901,  and  1905, 
and  at  Oxford  in  1892  and  1903.  In  1906  he  was 
elected  professor  of  ancient  history  ia  the  Royal 
Academy.  In  theology  he  is  a  moderate  evangelical. 
He  has  contributed  the  volumes  on  I  Samuel  and  the 
Pastoral  Epistles  to  Bishop  Fllicott'a  Commentary 
(2  vols.,  London,  1880-84),  and  on  Acta  (in  collabo- 
ration with  J.  S.  Howson)  to  Schaff's  Popular  Com- 
mentary on  the  New  TeetameTU  (New  York,  1880). 
He  also  edited  The  Pidpii  Commenlary  (48  vols,, 
London,  1880-97)  in  collaboration  with  J.  S.  Exell, 
to  which  he  himself  contributed  the  section  on  Luke 
(2  vols.,  1889),  and  edited  and  translated  the  Didache 
(1885).  As  independent  works  he  has  written 
Dreamland  and  History:  The  Story  of  the  Norman 
Dukes  (London,  1891);  Cloister  ti/e  in  the  Day»  of 
CauT  de  Lion  (1892);  Glouee^ir  Calkflral  (1897); 
The  Church  of  England  (4  vols.,  1897-98) ;  The  White 
Robe  of  Churches  of  the  Elevtmih  Century;  Pages/rom 
the  Story  of  GUmeeiUer  Cathedral  (1900);  The  His- 
fory  of  the  English  Church  (1900);  Life  and  Work  of 
the  Redeemer  (IfKIl);  Early  Christianity  and  Pagari' 
imt:  A  HUlory,  A.D.  04-310  (1902):  The  Golden 
Age  of  Ike  Church:  SluiOea  in  the  Fourth  Century 
(1906);   and  The  Early  Christians  in  Rome  (1910). 

SraNCER,  HERBERT:  Philosopher;  b.  in 
Derby,  England,  Apr.  27.  1820;  cl,  in  Brighton  Dec. 
8,  1903.  He  was  a  son  of  William  George  and  Har- 
riet Holmes  Spencer.  His  father  was  a  schoolmaster 
Rnd  private  teacher,  Hia  early  education  was  un- 
BCademic,  partly  at  home,  partly  under  an  uncle. 
After  trials  at  engineering  (1837-46),  and  journal- 
ism (an  ecoaomist  newspaper,  1848-63),  he  became 


coniribufor  to  various  reviews.  He  was  an  eariy 
convert  to  the  doctrine  of  development  already 
formulated  by  Lamarck.  In  1855,  four  years  be- 
fore the  appearance  of  Darwin's  Origin  of  Species, 
he  published  Prineiples  of  Psychology,  based  on  the 
principles  of  evolution.  Ev<riution  is  defined  aa  a 
continuous  change  from  indefinite,  incoherent 
homogeneity  to  definite,  coherent  heterogeneity  of 
structure  and  function,  through  successive  differ- 
entiations and  integrations.  By  a,  law  of  the  per- 
sistence of  force,  the  entire  universe,  inorganic, 
organic,  and  superorganic,  becomes  both  more  spe- 
cialised and  complex  and  at  the  same  time  more 
organic  and  unified.  Three  laws  are  appealed  to: 
homogeneity  tends  to  heterogeneity;  heten^eneity 
tends  to  integration  and  equilibrimn;  the  equilib- 
rium reached  is  unstable  and  t«nds  to  dissolution. 
In  bis  enlarged  Principles  of  Piychology  (London, 
1870-72)  he  treats  consciousness  from  a  genetic 
point  of  view  as  analogous  to  developing  biological 
organisms.  Certain  tendencies  of  mental  reaction 
are  traced  to  racial  heredity  and  hence  the  explana- 
tion of  what  appear  to  be  innate  or  intuitive  ideas. 
Society  is  an  organism  and  social  institutions  ore  the 
product  of  development  with  two  opposing  tenden- 
cies— the  State  and  the  individual;  with  the  in- 
dividual lies  the  initiative,  only  be  must  be  pre- 
vented from  aggressive  self-assertion  (Principles  of 
Sociology,  1877).  In  the  field  of  ethics  development 
is  also  the  rule.  The  moral  sense  is  traced  to  the 
experience  of  the  race;  conscience  originates  in 
social  customs,  either  permissive  or  restrictive;  the 
moral  life  is  an  equilibrium  between  the  claims  of 
altruism  and  egoism.  Pleasure  is  indeed  the  sum- 
mum  bonum,  but  it  must  be  defined  by  such  an 
ideal  adjustment  to  environment  that  moral  con- 
duct will  be  seen  to  be  a  perfectly  natural  function- 
ing; this,  however,  is  a  condition  only  possible  in  a 
future  and  final  stage  of  social  development  when 
the  sense  of  duty  shall  wholly  disappear  (Data  of 
Ethics,  1S79;  Jugftce,  ib,  1891),  His Ptlitude  toward 
ultimate  reality  is  twofold:  intellectually,  a  modi- 
Bed  agnosticism;  religiously,  a  feeling  of  mystery 
and  awe.  Agnosticism  springs  from  the  irreconci- 
lable contradictions  in  our  assertions  concerning  the 
Absolute,  and  is  partly  resolved  by  the  necessary 
affirmations  of  an  "  Infinite  and  Eternal  Energy, 
from  Which  all  things  proceed."  Even  if  religions 
have  a  history,  they  are  reducible  to  a  sense  of  awe 
which  is  awakened  by  the  ultimate  mystery  of  the 
universe  (cf,  Firit  Principles,  1862,  rev.  ed.,  1867). 
The  chief  significance  of  Spencer  is  found  in  two 
directions:  first,  his  explanation  of  consciousneas 
and  all  human  institutions  by  reference  to  a  law  of 
functional  development;  secondly,  while  he  has 
been  denounced  as  a  materialist,  yet  many  porta 
of  his  writings  are  charged  with  postulates  and  im- 
plications which  require  only  further  elucidation 
to  disclose  their  essential  theism.  His  relations  with 
America,  which  he  visited  and  where  he  had  a  large 
circle  of  readers,  were  from  the  first  reciprocally 
cordial.  C.  A.  Bbckwtth. 

BiBuodHAFHT,  Spencer's  Saitrm  of  Sv^tMil:  PMloio]Au 
■pp)»iwi  in  10  voli.,  LoDdan,  186IMIT,  IG  vola.,  ib.  and 
New  York,  lUOO,  aea  unifDrm  ed.  of  hii  Workt.  IS  vob.. 
New  York.  1910.  For  his  life  congult^  H.  Spanoer,  An 
AulMoirrapliit.  2  vols.,  LodiIod   and  New   York,   1001; 
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D.  Duncan,  Life  and  Letten  of  Herbert  Spencer,  ib.  1908 
(Uie  authorised  biogruphy);  S.  H.  Mellone,  Leaders  of 
ReUgioiu  Thouoht  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  London.  1902; 
Home  Life  veith  Herbert  Spencer,  ib.  1906. 

On  his  philooophy  oonault:  Q.  S.  MonriB,  British  Thouoht 
and  Thinkers,  pp.  337-388.  ib.  1870;  W.  B.  Qreen.  The 
Facts  of  Consciousness  and  the  Philosophy  of  Herbert 
Spencer,  New  York.  1871;  B.  P.  Bowne.  The  Philosophy 
of  Herbert  Spencer,  ib.  1874;  J.  L.  Porter,  Science  and 
Revelation,  Belfast.  1874;  R.  Watts.  An  ExamiruUion  of 
H.  Spencer's  Biotogieal  Hypothesis,  ib.  1875;  C.  Wright, 
Philosophical  Discussions,  pp.  43-96.  New  York.  1877; 
£.  Bhmc.  Les  NouoMes  Bases  de  la  morale  d'apris  M. 
Herbert  Spencer,  Lyons.  1881;  T.  R.  Birks,  Modem  Phys- 
ietU  Fatalism  artd  the  Doctrine  of  Evolution,  iruUudino  an 
Examination  of  Mr.  H.  Spencer's  '  First  Principles,'  2d 
ed..  London.  1882;  W.  H.  Rolph.  Biolooische  Probleme 
xvgleich  als  Versuch  einer  rationellen  Ethik,  Leipsic.  1882; 
C.  E.  Beeby.  The  Woes  of  the  Gospel,  London.  1884;  T. 
Fairman.  Herbert  Spencer  on  Socialism,  ib.  1884;  J. 
Iverach.  The  Philosophy  of  Herbert  Spencer  Examined,  ib. 
1884;  W.  Arthur.  Religion  without  Ood,  and  God  without 
ReHoion,  part  2.  ib.  1885;  P.  S.  Bridel.  Les  Bases  de 
morale  ivolutioniste  d'apris  H.  Spencer^  Paris.  1886;  K. 
Gaquoin.  Die  Grundlage  der  spencer' schen  Philosophie, 
Berlin.  1888;  A.  Roder.  Der  Weo  sum  GlUck.  AufGrund 
einer  Daratelluno  der  ErUwickdungslehre  H.  Spencers, 
Leipsic.  1888;  J.  Watson,  Gospels  of  Yesterday:  Drum- 
mond,  Spencer,  Glasgow.  1888;  C.  Lauzens.  U£ volution  et 
M.  Herbert  Spencer,  Lyons.  1889;  D.  G.  Thompson,  Her- 
bert Spencer,  New  York.  1889;  E.  Grosse.  Herbert  Spencer's 
Lekre  von  dem  Unerkennbaren,  Leipsic.  1890;  B.  F.  Un- 
derwood, Herbert  Spencer's  Syrtthetic  Philosophy,  New 
York.  1891;  £.  A.  E.  Shirreff,  Moral  Trainino:  Froebel 
and  Herbert  Spencer,  London.  1892;  A.  Weisnuum.  Das 
Keimplaema,  Jena,  1892.  Eng.  transl..  Germ  Plasm,  Lon- 
don, 1893;  K.  Busse.  Herbert  Spencer's  Philosophie  der 
Geschiehte,  Leipsic.  1894;  W.  H.  Hudson.  Introduction  to 
the  Philosophy  of  Herbert  Spencer,  New  York,  1894;  E.  de 
Roberty,  Auguate  Comte  et  Herbert  Spencer,  Paris.  1894; 
J.  M.  Bdsch.  Die  entwicklungstheoretische  Idee  sosialer 
Gerechtigkeit,  Zurich,  1896;  G.  Vidari,  Rosmini  e  Spencer, 
Milan,  1897;  G.  Allievo.  La  Psicologia  di  Herbert  Spencer, 
Turin.  1898;  F.  H.  Collins.  An  Epitome  of  the  '  Synthetic 
Philosophy,*  4th  ed..  London.  1899;  J.  Dubois.  Spencer  et 
U  principe  de  la  rrunale,  Paris,  1899;  J.  Ward,  Naturalism 
and  Agnotticiam,  London,  1899;  H.  Macpheraon,  Spencer 
and  Spencerism,  New  York,  1900;  J.  Royce,  Herbert 
Spencer,  ib.  1904;  C.  W.  Saleeby.  Evolution,  the  Master 
Key,  ib.  1906  (entertaining,  candid,  lucid);  J.  A.  Thom- 
son, Herbert  Spencer,  London  and  New  Yoik.  1906;  W.  P. 
Steenkamp.  Hit  AgruMiciame  van  Herbert  Spencer,  Am- 
■tcidam.  1910. 

SPENCER,  JOHN:  English  theologian  and  He- 
braist; b.  at  Bocton  (near  Blean,  3  m.  n.w.  of 
Canterbuiy),  Kent,  baptized  Oct.  31,  1630;  d.  at 
Ely  May  27,  1693.  He  was  educated  at  Corpus 
Christi  Cdlege,  Cambridge  (B.A.,  1648;  M.A.,  1652; 
B.D.,  1659;  D.D.,  1665),  and  then  served  the  par- 
ishes of  St.  Giles  and  St.  Benedict  in  Cambridge;  had 
the  care  of  Landbeach  in  Cambridgeshire  (1667-83) ; 
became  prebendary  at  the  cathedral  of  Elly  (1671); 
archdeacon  of  Sudbury  (1677);  and  dean  of  Ely  in 
the  same  year.  In  1667  he  was  chosen  master  of 
Corpus  Christ!  College,  Cambridge.  Not  without 
justice  has  he  been  called  the  founder  of  the  science 
c^  comparative  religion,  tracing  as  he  did  the  rela- 
tions between  Hebrew  and  other  Semitic  religions. 
In  his  first  treatise,  DiMertaiio  de  Urim  et  Thummim 
(Caznbridge,  1669),  he  derived  these  emblems  from 
the  Kg3rptians.  This  treatise  prepared  the  way  for 
his  chief  woiic,  De  legtbua  Hdiraorum  rittudibus  et 
etxntm  rationibua  libri  tres  (1685;  in  four  books, 
TObingen,  1732).  Here  he  investigated  the  origins 
of  the  Mosaic  ritual  and  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  the  Mosaic  religion  was  not  whdly  based  upon 


revelation,  but  was  to  a  certain  extent  derived  from 
existing  customs.  Spencer's  views  were  severely 
attacked  by  men  like  Hermann  Witsius,  John 
Edwards,  and  others.  Spencer  replied  with  a  care- 
fully revised  edition  of  his  work  to  which  was  ap- 
pended a  fourth  book,  which  appeared  only  after 
his  death,  in  1727,  edited  by  Leonhard  Chappelow. 
Besides  these  works,  Spencer  published  A  Discourse 
concerning  Prodigies  (London,  1663;  2d  ed.,  1665, 
with  an  appendix,  Treatise  concerning  Vvlgar  Prophr- 
ecies).  His  chief  work  is  still  regarded  as  the  most 
important  work  on  the  religious  antiquities  of  the 
Hebrews. 

Bibliography:  DNB,  liii.  359-360  (where  may  be  found 
references  to  scattering  notices) ;  a  life  by  C.  M.  PfafF  was 
prefixed  to  book  iv.  of  the  Tabingen  edition  of  the  De 
legibus. 

SPENER,  PHH^IPP  JAKOB.    See  Pietism,  I. 

SPENGLER,  speng'ler,  LAZARUS:  Town  clerk 
of  Nuremberg  and  zealous  adherent  of  Luther;  b. 
at  Nuremberg  Mar.  13, 1479;  d.  there  Sept.  7,  1534. 
In  1494  he  entered  the  University  of  Leipsic,  but  on 
his  father's  death,  two  years  later,  was  obliged  to 
terminate  his  studies.  He  then  entered  the  Nurem- 
berg chancery,  becoming  first  town  clerk  in  1507  and 
a  member  of  the  councU  in  1516.  A  decided  admirer 
of  Staupitz,  and  publicly  accused  of  "  being  a 
disciple  or  follower  of  Luther,''  Spengler  wrote,  late 
in  1519,  his  Schutzred  und  christliche  Antwort  eines 
ekrbaren  lAebhabers  chrisUicher  Wahrheit,  in  which 
he  boldly  defended  Luther's  teachings.  The  work, 
which  ran  through  five  editions  within  a  year,  ex- 
posed its  author  to  much  hostility,  especially  on  the 
part  of  Johann  Eck,  and  Spengler  was  included  in  the 
bull  of  excommunication  against  Luther.  In  com- 
pliance with  the  desire  of  his  superiors,  and  in  the 
interest  of  Nuremberg,  Spengler  yielded  externally, 
though  only  that  he  might  gradually  lead  the  council 
and  city  to  his  own  position,  his  attitude  being 
strengthened  by  his  observations  during  his  attend- 
ance, as  delegate  of  the  Nuremberg  council,  at  the 
Diet  of  Worms  in  1 521 .  His  name  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  beginning  and  gradual  development 
of  the  Reformation  in  Nuremberg.  At  his  suggestion 
the  Irish  monastery  of  St.  .£gidius  was  transformed 
into  a  Protestant  gymnasium;  he  proposed  the 
church  visitation  of  1528  in  the  territories  of  Nurem- 
berg and  Brandenburg;  the  formulation  of  the  Nu- 
remberg-Brandenbuig  church  order  was  largely  due 
to  him;  and  it  was  in  great  part  his  reluctance  to 
make  war  upon  the  emperor  that  prevented  Nurem- 
berg and  Brandenburg  from  joining  the  Schmalkald 
League.  He  also  maintained  continual  correspond- 
ence with  Wittenberg,  especially  with  Luther,  with 
whom  he  sided  against  Butzer  in  the  Eucharistic  con- 
troversy, exactly  as  he  had  opposed  the  compliant 
position  of  Melanchthon  at  Augsburg  in  1530.  Be- 
sides the  Schutzred  already  mentioned,  Spengler 
wrote  Schrift-Ermanung  und  Undterweysung  zu 
einem  tugenhaften  Wandel  (1520);  Ein  trdsUiche 
Christenliche  anweisung  vnd  artzney  in  alien  wider- 
toertigkeiten  (Nuremberg,  1521);  Ein  kurtzer  Begriff 
wie  sick  ein  vmrhaffter  Christ  in  allem  seinem  wesen 
und  wandelf  gegen  got  vnd  seinen  nechsten  halten  soil 
( 1 525) ;  Trost  in  Cleinmutigkeit  der  heUigen  Evangdii 
sachen  belangend   (1529);     ChrisUiche    Trostsckrift 
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tamt  dem  S4.  Psalm  auagdegt  (1529);  Eyn  kurtzer 

ausst^lg  au^a  den  BcpsUichen  RechUn,  der  Decret  vnd 

Decreialen  (1530),  and  a  number  of  miiiDr  works. 

He  Li  also  supposed  to  have  been  the  author  of 

the  anonymouB  Hauptartiktl,  dureh  wdehe  gemeine 

ChrUlenheit  bUher  vrrfukrl  warden,  dameben  auch 

Gmnii  und  Ameigen  eines  ganzen  rechten  ehruUichen 

Weeena  (1522).    Spengler  wrote  two  bymnfl,  one  of 

which,  "  Durch  Adams  Fall  iat  gam  verderbt," 

was  translated  by  Bishop  Mtlea  Coverdole  in  1539, 

and  in  other  versions  is  still  used  by  the  Moravians, 

also  appearing  in  the  Eiiajigelical  Lutheran  Hymnal 

published  at  Columbus,  O.,  in  1880.     (T.  KouiE.) 

BiBUoaHAPHT;    IT.  O.  HsundDrf,  I-ibriubaclirribvng  <tnei 

cAruUicken   Palitici,  .  .  .  Latari   Spenglert,    NurecDbergi 

1740;  M.  M.  Mayer,  Sptnelenana.  ib.  1830;   F.  Roth,  Die 

Sinfahrvne  dir  Rifarmahan  in  Nambtrv,  Wanburg,  18S6: 

P.  Drews,  IT.  Pirkkcimeri  SliUunn  JUf  RrformtOiBn.  Imp- 

tic,  18S7:   G.  Ludewig,  Dm  Pulilik  Nornbergi  in  ZritaUir 

der  Rrf(maalion.  Gdttingea.  181)3;  P.  KalkoS.  PirkiHmrr, 

imd  SpineleraLoianevoniBannr.lStt.Bnalaa.  18M:  H. 

WBBlermeyBr,  in  Batrage  itir  bayeritcfim  KiirlirriBitcliiclUi, 

vol.  ii.,  Ertiuigeo.  1896:    cf,  idem,  Dir  bntideiibUTaiKjf 

nOmbereitchi  Kirchrtmrdnung,  ib.  1894:   K.  Scbombaiim, 

Zur  PoIitiJi  dea  Afarkgrafen  Gtorg  vfm  BrandnAurif,  Mu- 

mcb,  1906;  Julian.  Hymnoloov,  p.  1072. 

SPERATUS,aper-Q'tuB,PADL:  Reformer  of  Pnts- 

eia.  and  one  of  the  oldest  Protestant  hymn-WTitere;  b. 
at  R6Uen  (a  village  near  Ellwangen,  45  m.  e.n.e.  of 
Stuttgart)  probably  Dec.  13,  14S4;  d.  at  Marien- 
werder  (45  m.  s.s.e.  of  Danzig)  Aug.  12,  1551.  He 
studied  in  Paris  and  Italy,  and  probably  at  Freiburg 
and  Vienna.  About  1506  he  was  ordained  to  the 
priesthood  and  was  later  ennobled  as  a  papsl  and 
imperial  palsgrave.  As  a  priest  be  was  stationed  at 
Salzburg  in  1514,  became  cathedral  preacher  there 
in  1516,  removed  to  DinkelsbUhl  in  1520,  and  in 
July  of  the  some  year  became  cathedral  preacher  in 
Worzburg.  His  Lutheran  sympathies,  compUcal«d 
by  his  marriage  and  his  debtji,  forced  him  to  flee 
on  Nov.  21,  1521,  to  Salzburg,  only  to  be  speedily 
expelled.  He  then  accepted  a  call  to  Ofen,  in  Hun- 
gary, but  his  denunciation  of  monastic  vows  in  a 
sermon  preached  by  him  in  St.  Stephen's,  Vienna 
(Jan.  12,  1532;  printed  at  KOnigsberg  in  1524  aa 
Sermon  vom  hohen  GelUbde  der  7^au/e),  led  tlie  theo- 
logical faculty  of  Vienna  to  excommunicate  hirri  on 
Jan.  20, 1522.  This  precluded  a  position  at  Ofen,  but 
before  long  he  found  a  place  at  Iglau,  where,  in 
1523,  he  was  imprisoned  by  the  bishop  of  OlmUti 
ftnd  condemned  to  death,  escaping  this  fate  only  by 
the  intervention  of  influential  friends  on  condition 
that  he  would  leave  Moravia.  He  then  went,  by  way 
of  Prague,  to  Wittenberg,  where  he  assisted  Luther 
in  the  preparation  of  the  first  Protestant  hymnal 
(1524).  In  1524,  on  the  recommendation  of  Luther, 
he  was  called  to  KOnigsberg  by  Albert  of  Prussia 
(q.v.).  There  he  was  court  chaplain  until  1529,  and 
from  1530  imtU  bis  death  was  Protestant  bishop  of 
Pomerania,  with  his  residence  at  Marienwerder. 
It  was  largely  through  liis  efforts  that  East  Prussia 
was  thoroughly  Lutheranized,  and  its  religious  con- 
ditions completely  reorganized.  In  all  this  he  was 
&ided  by  Johannes  Briessmann  and  Jobann  Polian- 
der  (qq.v.);  and  with  George  of  Polenlz  (q.v.),  bish- 
op of  Samland,  Ehrhard  of  Queiss,  bishop  of  Pome- 
rania, and  Councilor  Adrian  of  Woiblingen  he 
conducted  tbe  flrst  and  most  important  church  visi-  I 


tation  in  the  duchy  of  Pruswa  (1626),  also  taking 
a  prominent  part  in  the  second  visitation  of  1528. 
In  Jan.,  1530,  Speratus  succeeded  Ehrhard  of  Queiss 
as  bishop  of  Pomerania,  where,  despite  the  greatest 
financial  difficulties,  he  displayed  marveLous  ability 
in  the  Protestantizing  of  Prussia.  He  seems  to  have 
inspired  the  division  of  Prussia  into  three  district 
synods  and  one  national  synod,  and  from  1531  to 
1535  he  made  every  effort  to  suppress  the  Schwenck- 
feldian  movement  (see  Scwwkuckteus  von  Osbio, 
Caspab,  ScBWGNCEPeLDiANs),  his  task  being  made 
still  more  difficult  by  Albert's  harboring  of  Dutch 
Protestant  (though  non-Lutheran)  refugees.  The 
MQnster  outrages,  however,  led  the  duke  to  require 
unity  of  doctrine  in  Prussiain  the  spirit  of  the  Lu- 
theran church  order  of  1525  (the  Ariikel  der  CeTemo~ 
nien  und  aniierer  Kirchetiordnung,  in  the  preparation 
of  which  Speratus  himself  seems  to  have  had  a  slia re) . 
Speratus  stood  ready  in  1637  to  attend  the  pro- 
posed ecumenical  council  at  Mantua  on  condition  that 
free  expression  of  opinion  be  allowed  and  the  Bible 
be  taken  as  the  basis  of  all  decrees,  at  the  same  time 
maintaining  the  right  of  resistance  to  the  forcible 
suppression  of  religious  opinions.  In  1549  he  was 
arbiter  in  the  dispute  between  the  Melanchtboniaa 
Lauterwald  and  the  Osiandrian  Funck,  and  though 
he  died  t^xi  soon  to  become  a  proaunent  figure  in  the 
Osiandrian  controversy,  after  it  had  been  allayed 
the  life-work  of  Speratus  became  fully  effective, 
influencing  the  Church  in  EJist  Prussia  until  the  rise 
of  Kantian  rationalism.  Besides  translating  some  of 
Luther's  works  from  Latin  into  German  and  assist- 
ing in  the  preparation  of  the  ^UicACesan^  .  .  .  aUes 
aua  Grund  gdlUicher  Schrift  (Kiinigaberg,  1527),  be 
wrote  Wie  man  tmUen  soil  auft  Krem,  wider  alle 
WeU  «u  Oihen  bei  dem  Evangelio  (Witi«nberg,  1 524) ; 
the  lost  Ejiialola  ad  Balavoa  vaganlen;  and  probably 
the  Epaeoporam  PruaaitE  Pometaniengia  alque  Sam- 
biengie  conatilulionea  rynodalea  evangdiea  (manu- 
script in  the  archives  at  Konigsbetg).  The  greater 
portion  of  his  dogmatic  writings  and  of  his  corre- 
spondence is  edited  by  P.  Tschackert  in  his  Urkun- 
denbuch  lur  RrformoHtmageachKhte  dea  Herzoglkama 
Preutmn  (3  vols.,  Leipsic,  1890).  Of  the  five  hynma 
of  Speratus  two  have  been  translated  into  Englisht 
"  Eaist  das  Heil  unskonunen  her  "as  "  To  us  salva- 
tion now  is  come  ";  and  "  In  Gott  gelaub  ich,  daaa 
er  hat  aua  nicht  "  as  "  In  God  I  trust,  for  so  I  must  " 
(by  Miles  Coverdale,  who  also  made  a  version  of  the 
former  hymn,  "Now  is  our  health  come  from 
above  ").  (Paui.  Tschackert.) 

BtBLloaKAPBT:  As  »urc«  UH  ihould  be  nude  of  hii  vorkl 

aa  sivBo  In  the  Umt,  and  ol  his  BrUfuvJutl.  in  P.  TschBck- 
«rt,  Urkundenbuch  lur  RtformationaQttchichte  de»  Httxoff- 
tliumt  Priwien.  3  vab.,  Leipaic.  ISOO.  OwBUlt  furlher: 
C.  J.  Coaeck,  Paului  Spmilui,  Ltbm  und  Urdrr.  Bniiu- 
wick.  18«t:  P.  Tschiickert.  Paul  Sperrttia  von  RMai. 
Halle.  IS91:  T.KoMe.ia  Britrage  turbayrriKJirn  Kirthm- 
grxhiiMt.  vol,  vi..  part  2.  ErlaDgen,  1890:  B.  SchumKbcr, 
NtnferUridHrAe  AtitieiUwlgen  in  HmoBtwn  Preuttm  mr 
Zril  rirrioa  ABirtelUt.  Leipsic,  1903:  J.  Zeller.  PauiuM 
Sptralut.  ttitie  Hcrkimft.  inn  SludimeBng.  vn^  Kifu 
Tkatiakeil  bU  }StS.  Stutt«ait,  1W7:  Julian.  Bipmologv. 
pp.  1073-7*. 

SPEYER,  spoj'er  or  spoir,  BISHOPRIC  OF:    A 

German  diocese  first  speciiically  mentioned  in  614 
although  Christianity  may  have  been  implanted  in 
the  region  during  the  Roman  period.    It  later  be- 
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came  part  of  the  archdiocese  of  Mainz,  the  larger 
portion  of  the  see  being  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  and  the  smaller  portion  on  the  left  bank. 
The  northern  and  southern  limits  respectively  were 
Altrip  and  Lauterburg,  while  in  the  east  the  diocese 
extended  to  the  present  WOrttembeig  circle  of 
Jagst,  and  in  the  west  to  the  vicinity  of  Pirmasenz. 

(A.  Hauck.) 
For  a  long  time  after  the  rise  of  Lutheranism  the 
diocese  of  Speyer,  although  almost  invariably  ad- 
ministered by  faithful  and  able  prelates,  was  exposed 
to  many  vicissitudes.  In  1546  the  deanery  of  Weia- 
senburg  was  incorporated  in  the  diocese,  but  a  few 
years  later  the  troops  of  Margrave  Albert  of  Bran- 
denburg-Culmbach  plundered  and  desecrated  the 
cathedral.  The  majority  of  the  old  monasteries 
came  into  the  possession  of  adherents  of  the  new 
faith,  although  sturdy  resistance  was  made  to  Prot- 
estantism both  in  its  religious  and  its  political 
aspects.  In  1621  Ernest  of  Mansfeld  again  sacked 
Speyer,  and  in  1632  the  victorious  advance  of  Gus- 
tavus  Addphus  led  the  bishop  to  make  alliance  with 
the  French.  This  union,  even  though  aided  by 
Swedish  neutrality,  could  not  protect  the  diocese 
against  the  horrors  of  the  Thirty-Years'  War,  and 
for  ten  yean  (1635-45)  the  bishop  was  a  prisoner 
at  Vienna.  The  years  following  were  devoted  to 
the  restoration  of  the  almost  ruined  diocese,  but 
the  War  of  the  Palatinate  and  of  the  Orleans  and 
Spanish  successions  brought  new  distress  upon  I 


Speyer,  while  occasional  conflicts  between  city  and 
diocese  still  further  complicated  the  situation.  The 
wars  of  the  Polish  and  Austrian  successions  also 
worked  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  see.  In  1801  that 
portion  of  the  diocese  to  the  left  of  the  Rhine,  which 
had  been  permanently  occupied  by  the  French,  was 
divided  between  the  sees  of  Mainz  and  Strasbuig, 
while  the  district  to  the  right  of  the  river  was  later 
shared  by  Freiburg  and  Rottenbuig.  In  1817  Uie 
Bavarian  concordat  created  a  new  diocese  of  Speyer, 
which  is  identical  in  limits  with  the  Bavarian 
Rhenish  Palatinate  and  forms  part  of  the  arch- 
diocese of  Bamberg. 

Bibuoorapht:  Annalea  Spirenaea^  ed.  G.  H.  Perts,  in  MOH, 
Script.,  xvii  (1861),  80-^85;  ForUea  rerum  Oermanicanan, 
ed.  J.  F.  Bdhmer  and  A.  Huber,  iv.  315-366,  Stuttgart, 
1808;  F.  X.  Remlin«,  UrkuruUiche  OeachichU  der  ehemal- 
ioen  Abteien  und  Kldater  im  jdxigen  RheMbayem,  2  vols., 
Neustadt,  1836;  idem,  Daa  Reformationnoerk  in  der  Pfalg, 
Mannheim,  1846;  idem,  Getehichte  der  Biechdfe  tu  Speyer, 
2  vols..  Mains,  1862-64;  idem,  Urkundenbuch  tur  Qe- 
echichU  der  Biachdfe  xu  Speyer,  2  vols.,  ib.  1862-63;  idem, 
Der  Speyerer  Dom,  ib.  18<B1;  idem.  Die  RheinpfdU  in  der 
Revolution  179t-98,  2  vols.,  Speyer,  1866;  idem,  Neuere 
Geachichte  der  Biachdfe  xu  Speyer,  ib.  1867;  W.  Molitor, 
Die  ImmuniUU  dea  Domea  su  Speyer,  ib.  1869;  Urkunden 
aur  GeachichU  der  Stadt  Speyer,  ed.  A.  Hilgard,  Stras- 
burg,  1886;  N.  Meyer-Schwartau,  Der  Dom  au  Speyer, 
Beiiin,  1893;  J.  Zimmem,  Der  Kaiaerdom  zu  Speyer,  lAid- 
wigshafen,  1897;  Urkvnden  but  pfalaiachen  Kirchenge- 
achichte  im  MiUdaUer,  ed.  F.  X.  Qlassohrdder,  Munich, 
1903;  KL,  xi.  689-614.  For  list  of  the  bishops  consult 
Gams,  Seriea  epiacoporum,  pp.  313-316;  and  Hauck- 
Hersog,  RE,  xviii.  689. 
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n.  Diet  of  1629. 

The  Emperor's  Position  (f  1). 
Roman     Catholic     Preponderance 

(§2). 
Withdrawalof  the  Evangelicals  (1 3). 


The  "  Protest "  (f  4). 

Roman  Catholic  Ch&rges  ({  6). 
in.  Diet  of  1642. 
IV.  Diet  of  1644. 


L  Diet  of  1526:  When  Archduke  Ferdinand 
opened  the  imperial  diet  in  Speyer  June  15,  1526, 
the  political  situation  was  unfavorable  to  the 
friends  of  the  Reformation.  Througli  the  peace  of 
Madrid,  Jan.  14,  1526,  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  had 
gained  a  free  hand,  and  could  hope  to  enforce  within 
the  German  empire  the  provisions  of  the  edict  of 
Worms.  The  South  German  Roman 
X.  The     Catholic  princes  had  formed  a  compact 

Political    alliance  at  Regensburg  in  July,  1524; 

SitnatioiL  the  North  German  princes,  at  Dessau 
on  June  26.  So  when,  early  in  1526, 
Duke  Henry  of  Brunswick  reached  Spain,  to  entreat 
the  emperor's  support  in  behalf  of  the  ancient  faith, 
CbaAes  joyfully  acceded  to  the  appeal.  On  Mar. 
23,  1526,  he  announced  that  he  expected  to  start 
for  Rome  in  June,  then  to  proceed  to  Germany  to 
put  an  end  to  Lutheranism. 

Accordingly,  the  imperial  instructions  to  the 
estates  at  Speyer  demanded  no  more  than  ad- 
visement over  the  ways  and  means  whereby  the 
ordinances  of  the  Church  might  be  administered  as 
usuaL  But  although  the  chiefs  of  the  Evangelical 
party.  Elector  John  of  Saxony  and  Landgrave 
Philip  of  Hesse,  had  not  yet  arrived,  the  two  princely 
colleges,  on  June  30,  demanded  some  action  in  the 
matter  of  terminating  abuses.     The  cities  declared  ^ 


the  execution  of  the  edict  of  Worms  to  be  impossi- 
ble. At  the  same  time  they  demanded  that  such 
practises  as  opposed  the  word  of  God 
2.  Demands  be  abolished.  On  July  4,  this  memorial 
of  the  of  the  cities  was  communicated  to  the 
Estates,  princely  colleges,  and  it  was  accepted 
unaltered.  At  this  juncture,  each  of 
the  three  tribunab,  electoral,  princely,  municipal, 
elected  a  separate  conmiittee,  whose  office  was  to 
decide  between  abuses  to  be  abolished  and  the  good 
practises  to  be  retained.  The  anti-Roman  temper 
of  the  major  part  of  the  German  nation  again  came 
openly  to  the  front,  and  powerful  reenf orcement  was 
received  by  the  arrival  in  Speyer  of  Landgrave 
Philip  on  July  12,  and  of  Elector  John  on  July  20. 
By  an  agreement  subscribed  at  Torgau  May  2,  ap- 
proved by  other  Evangelical  princes  on  June  12,  the 
leaders  pledged  themselves  to  open  confession  of  the 
Evangelical  truth.  The  conmiittee  for  the  princes 
endorsed  the  marriage  of  priests  and  the  cup  for 
the  laity  as  articles  worthy  of  resolute  endeavor, 
but  the  municipal  conmiittee  proposed  to  leave  to  a 
free  vote  with  every  estate  of  the  realm  how  it  would 
deal  with  ceremonial  affairs  until  convention  of  the 
council.  Subsequently,  on  July  30,  a  "  great  com- 
mittee "  was  appointed  for  further  consideration  of 
the  whole  matter;  but  on  Aug.  3,  Arehduke  Ferdi- 
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nand  appeared  with  the  abrupt  and  summary  noti- 
fication that  an  imperial  collateral  advice  of  Mar. 
23  prohibited  all  that  procedure,  and  called  simply 
for  the  execution  of  the  edict  of  Worms.  Most  of 
the  estates  heard  this  communication  with  aversion. 
Finally  the  princely  colleges  agreed  to  inform  the 
imperial  conmiissioners  that,  in  the  question  of  re- 
ligious belief,  each  estate  would  ^*  so  abide  and 
behave  that  it  might  render  loyal  account  before 
God,  his  imperial  majesty,  and  the  kingdom." 

A  memorial  tendered  on  Aug.  4  by  the  cities  to 
the  estates  called  attention  to  the  alteration  in  the 
political  situation  since  the  debated  instructions  had 
been  decreed.  The  emperor,  being  now 
3.  Changed  at  war  with  the  pope,  must  admit  the 
Political  practical  inexpediency  of  the  mandate 
Situation;  of  Worms.  Since  a  council  could  not 
Embassy  convene  at  short  notice,  it  was  advised 
to  the  that  they  report  by  despatches  and  en- 
Emperor,  voys  to  the  emperor  concerning  the 
present  state  of  affairs,  and  beseech 
him  to  suspend  the  edict  of  Wonns,  and  to  approve 
the  national  assembly  that  had  been  forbidden  by 
the  emperor.  So  early  as  Aug.  5,  the  estates  con- 
curred in  the  cities'  proposal,  and  the  instructions 
to  be  despatched  with  the  envoys  were  concluded 
Aug.  21.  The  envoys  were  to  remind  the  emperor 
that  while  some  of  the  imperial  estates  were  still  of 
the  former  faith  and  practise,  others  adhered  to  a 
different  ecclesiastical  teaching,  which  in  their 
estimation  was  also  Christian;  therefore  let  both 
parties  hold  their  own  way  in  behalf  of  the  Chris- 
tian truth.  The  emperor  was  entreated  to  come  to 
Germany  as  soon  as  practicable,  so  that  counsel 
might  be  devised  through  his  presence.  Further- 
more, he  was  asked  to  bring  it  about  that  within  a 
year  and  a  half  a  **  common  free  coimcil ''  should  be 
set  afoot  on  German  soil,  or,  at  all  events,  a  free 
national  assembly.  He  was  also  asked  to  set  at  rest 
the  matter  of  the  edict  of  Wonns.  This  proposition 
was  adopt«d  in  the  diet  Aug.  27,  and  accepted  by 
the  imperial  conmiissioners.  The  friends  of  the 
Reformation  had  cause  to  be  content  with  the  result 
of  the  diet.  While  the  proviso  which  gave  to  the  diet 
its  lasting  historical  significance  brought  about  no 
permanent  peace,  it  was  designed  to  aid  in  tiding 
over  the  momentary  embarrassment  by  a  truce  that 
deferred  the  ultimate  decision.  But  inasmuch  as 
the  regulation  of  the  religious  issue  never  came 
to  pass,  and  as  neither  the  coirncU  nor  the  national 
assembly,  nor  even  the  proposed  embassy  to  the 
emperor,  was  realized,  the  embassy  being  expressly 
forbidden  by  the  emperor,  on  May  27,  1527,  the 
Evangelical  estates  of  the  realm  held  themselves  to 
be  justified  by  the  diet's  ruling  to  continue  and  com- 
plete the  reforms  already  begun  in  their  jurisdictions. 
In  this  way  the  resolutions  of  Speyer  came  to  be  the 
legal  foundation  for  the  Evangelical  party's  further 
innovations  in  religion.  But  since  the  Roman 
Catholic  estates,  in  their  suppression  of  the  Gospel, 
could  also  appeal  to  the  ruling  of  Speyer,  the  relig- 
ious division  of  the  German  nation  dates  effectively 
from  this  diet. 

IL  Diet  of  1529:  The  political  situation  had  be- 
come still  more  threatening  for  the  Evangelical 
estates  when  a  second  imperial  diet  convened  at 


Speyer  in  1529.  Charles  V.,  just  then  on  the  point 
of  eoncluding  peace  with  the  pope,  was  resolved  to 
make  an  end  of  Lutheranism  in  the 
X.  The  empire.  At  the  opening  of  the  diet  on 
Emperor's  Mar.  15,  the  imperial  address  to  the 
Positfon.  estates  expressed  in  the  bluntest  tenns 
the  emperor's  disfavor  on  accoimt  of 
the  **  pernicious  errors  "  abroad  in  Germany,  seeing 
they  had  even  caused  tumult  and  riot.  The  emperor 
would  connive  no  longer  at  these  disorders;  the 
council,  which  the  pope,  too,  would  now  gladly  pro- 
mote, was  to  be  convoked  as  soon  as  possible.  Till 
then  the  emperor  forbade,  under  penalty  of  the  ban 
of  the  empire,  that  any  one  be  coerced  or  enticed 
into  unrighteous  belief.  From  the  former  ruling  of 
Speyer,  there  had  ensued  "  great  mischief  and  mis- 
understanding over  against  our  holy  faith  ";  where- 
fore the  emperor  did  now  repeal  the  same,  and  com- 
manded the  regulation  prescribed  in  his  manifesto. 
In  the  diet,  this  time,  the  Roman  Catholic  party 
had  vastly  the  majority.  Among  the  eighteen  mem- 
bers of  the  "  great  committee  "  that  was  appointed 
on  Mar.  18  for  drafting  the  diet's 
a.  Roman  enactments,  only  three  were  Evangel- 
Catholic  ical.  Hence  the  Roman  Catholics 
Preponder-  carried  their  motions,  notwithstanding 
ance.  the  Evangelical  members'  resistance. 
No  later  than  Mar.  22,  the  committee 
resolved  to  lay  before  the  diet  the  repeal  of  the  pre- 
ceding decree  of  Speyer.  The  committee's  memorial 
was  communicated  to  the  estates  on  Apr.  3,  and 
accepted  by  the  princes  Apr.  6  and  7.  But  when 
the  Evangelical  princes  declared  that  they  would 
not  be  forced  from  the  former  decree  of  Speyer,  the 
motion  was  returned  to  the  conunittee  for  modifica- 
tion, with  the  proviso,  however,  that  the  "  sub- 
stance" thereof  should  remain  unchanged.  The 
memorial,  so  unpalatable  to  the  Evangelical  party, 
was  left  practically  unaltered,  was  referred  to  the 
princely  estates  on  Apr.  10,  and  adopted  on  Apr. 
12,  although  Elector  John  at  once  made  it  publicly 
known  that  he  would  protest  against  it.  Shortly 
afterward,  it  was  delivered  to  the  cities  for  final 
passage.  When  the  municipal  envoys  were  sum- 
moned one  by  one  to  pronounce  whether  they  ac- 
cepted the  decree,  twenty-one  cities  yielded  their 
assent  on  Apr.  12  and  13;  others  answered  evasively. 
All  the  rest,  however,  besides  the  still  protesting 
cities  of  Frsinkfort,  Hall  in  Swabia,  Goslar,  and 
Nordhausen,  had  the  courage  to  refuse  compliance. 
On  Apr.  12,  the  Evangelical  princes  caused  a  writ 
of  grievance  to  be  read  aloud,  wherein  they  offered 
searching  arguments  for  their  declension  of  the  ma- 
jority resolution,  and  begged  for  its  alteration.  But 
the  estates  answered  merely  (on  Apr.  13)  that  they 
had  delivered  their  decree,  together  with  the  griev- 
ance, to  the  imperial  commissioners.  The  estates 
being  then  assembled  in  solenm  convocation  on  Apr. 
19,  the  conmiissioners,  through  King  Ferdinand, 
announced  that  in  the  name  of  the  emperor  they 
adopted  the  resolution  of  the  estates.  Touching  the 
grievance  of  the  Evangelical  estates,  they  remarked 
that  they  had  taken  cognizance  thereof,  and  left  the 
same  to  stand  or  fall  by  its  own  weight,  and  they 
trusted  that  the  estates  concerned  would  not  refuse 
the  ruling  by  majority  duly  decreed. 
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Thus  the  situation  of  the  Evangelical  estates  had 
come  to  be  serious.  In  the  imperial  diet,  they  stood 
completely  isolated.  Yet  the  Evangelical  leaders 
held  firm  and  unanimous,  even  though  the  opposi- 
tion attempted  to  effect  their  separation  by  utili- 
zing the  dissension  between  Luther  and 

3.  With-  Zwingli.  The  magistrates  of  Evangel- 
drawal  of  ical  cities,  especially  of  Nurembeig  and 
the  Evan-  Strasburg,  contributed  not  a  little,  by 

gelicals.  their  animating  instructions,  to  the 
result  that  their  advocates  in  Speyer 
maintained  their  courageous  determination.  After 
the  imperial  commissioners'  ultimatum.  Elector 
John,  Margrave  George,  Landgrave  Philip,  and 
Prince  Wolfgang  of  Anhalt,  as  also  the  clumcellor 
of  Dukes  Ernst  and  Franz  of  LOnebuig,  who  had  not 
yet  reached  Speyer,  returned  to  the  audience  cham- 
ber, whence  they  had  withdrawn  for  a  brief  con- 
sultation, and  protested  orally  against  the  decree, 
stating  also  that  they  would  take  no  part  in  any 
subsequent  proceedings  of  the  imperial  diet.  And 
when  Jacob  Sturm  announced  that  the  Evangelical 
cities  adhered  to  the  protestation,  they  filed  in  the 
records  of  the  diet  a  writ  of  protest,  which  mean- 
while had  been  hastily  drawn  up  by  the  Saxon 
chancellor,  wherein  they  declared  that  they  were  not 
bound,  without  their  assent,  to  vacate  the  former 
unanimously  resolved  decree,  and  that  they  pro- 
tested against  the  majority  ruling  as  null  and  void. 
For  the  drafting  of  a  second,  more  explicitly  de- 
tailed writ  of  protestation,  they  commissioned  the 
chancellor  of  Brandenburg,  George  Vogler,  who 
now  prepared  with  the  utmost  expedition  a  draft, 
which  is  still  extant  in  the  district  archives  of  Bam- 
berg, in  sixteen  folio  pages.  This  document  meeting 
with  the  approbation  of  the  Evangelical  princes,  a 
clean  copy  thereof  was  despatched  to  King  Fer- 
dinand on  Apr.  20.  At  first,  indeed,  he  accepted  the 
same,  but  afterward  he  returned  it  with  disapproval. 
At  the  last  moment,  Duke  Henry  of  Brunswick  and 
Margrave  PhiUp  of  Baden  made  an  attempt  at  medi- 
ation that  f oimd  ready  response  with  the  Evangelical 
princes,  but  was  rejected  by  Ferdinand.  The  decree 
was  signed  on  April  22;  and  the  diet,  wherein  the 
Evangelical  princes  no  longer  took  part,  was  closed. 
The  protesting  delegates  annoimced,  however,  that 
they  meant  to  conduct  themselves  peaceably  and 
friendly  toward  all  estates. 

For  security  against  hostile  attacks.  Elector  John 
and  Landgrave  Philip,  on  April  22,  had  an  ''  under- 
standing "  with  Nurembeig,  Strasburg,  and  Ulm,  as 
to  which  more  particular  terms  were  to 
4.  The      be  defined  in  Jime,  at  a  diet  in  Rotach. 
**  Protest"  On  Apr.  25,  the  formal  act  of  protes- 
tation was  vested  with  legal  finality 
by  an  attested  instrument  of  appeal,  wherein  all 
antecedent  records  were  duly  cited  and  reviewed. 
In  this  connection,  the  counselors  of  Elector  John  of 
Saxony,  Margrave  George  of  Brandenbuig,  Dukes 
Ernst  and  Fi^inz  oi  LOnebuig,  Landgrave  Philip  of 
Hesse,  and  of  Prince  Wolfgang  of  Anhalt,  protested 
by  every  form  of  law  against  the  decree;  and  at  the 
same  time  appealed  to  the  emperor,  the  council,  the 
national  assembly,  indeed  to  every  impartial  Chris- 
tian judge.     The  del^^tions  of  the  fourteen  cities 
made  stmultaoeous  declaration  of  their  adherence  to 


this  appeal.  The  Evangelical  princes  departed  from 
Speyer  on  Apr.  25  and  straightway  arranged  for  the 
publication  of  the  protestation.  This  was  effected 
by  the  landgrave  on  May  5,  and  by  the  elector  on 
May  12.  A  deputatioh,  whose  members  were  deter- 
mined at  Nuremberg  on  May  26,  was  to  convey  the 
appeal  to  the  emperor.  These  envoys  did  also  set 
out  in  July,  but  not  till  Sept.  12,  at  Piacenza,  could 
they  deliver  their  message  to  the  emperor.  On  Oct. 
12,  he  then  assured  them  that  he  expected  the  pro- 
testing estates  to  obey  the  decree,  since  otherwise 
he  must  proceed  against  them  with  severe  measures. 
Lastly  he  had  the  envoys  arrested,  nor  were  they 
released  imtU  Oct.  30. 

It  was  from  the  protest  at  Speyer  that  the  ad- 
herents of  the  Reformation  obtained  the  designa- 
tion of  "  Protestants  "  (see  Protestantism),  and 
this  act  received  a  worthy  memorial  in  the  commem- 
orative "  Church  of  the  Protestation,"  erected  by 
means  of  gifts  from  all  Evangelical  countries,  and 
solemnly  dedicated  on  Aug.  31,  1904. 

The  "  protest  "  from  which  thus  "  Protestants  " 
derived  their  name  has  been  charged  by  Roman 
Catholics  with  being  a  protest  against  tolerance  as 
expressed  with  reference  to  the  edict  of  Worms  by 
the  diet.  But  the  edict  bound  those  who  main- 
tained it  to  deny  to  Luther  and  his  adherents  all 
rights,  even  of  food  and  shelter,  and 
5.  Roman  permitted  their  spoliation  and  persecu- 

Catholic    tion;    the  diet's  terms  required  the 

Charges,  execution  of  these  commands.  The 
directions  of  the  diet  further  did  not 
admit  the  legitimacy  of  the  Reformation  where  it 
was  already  deeply  rooted,  and  forbade  further 
progress;  had  the  Evangelical  party  signed  this, 
they  would  by  that  fact  have  admitted  the  Refor- 
mation to  be  at  fault.  The  diet  further  attempted 
to  prohibit  preaching  against  the  Roman  Catholic 
doctrine  of  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  even 
where  the  Lutheran  position  was  held  by  the  major- 
ity; since  it  also  required  that  the  mass  be  not  abol- 
ished in  Evangelical  jurisdictions,  even  the  Evangel- 
ical clergy  would  have  been  compelled  to  read  mass, 
and  this  involved  practically  the  prohibition  of  the 
Evangelical  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  The 
charge  which  has  most  behind  it  as  stated  by  Roman 
Catholics  is  that  of  intolerance  by  Evangelicals,  in 
that  the  masses  had  proceeded  to  the  length  of  riot 
in  their  opposition  to  Roman  Catholic  observances 
and  institutions.  The  medieval  theories  were  in 
this  respect  still  in  practise.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Roman  Catholic  position  was  no  better,  but  ex- 
plicitly involved  the  extinction  of  Protestant  re- 
ligion and  practises.  But  the  **  protest  "  embodied 
a  clear  and  concrete  presentation  of  the  principles 
of  Protestantism,  and  was  a  coiirageous  statement 
in  the  face  of  an  adverse  majority. 

in.  Diet  of  1542:  The  purpose  of  this  third  im- 
perial diet  of  Speyer,  opened  by  King  Ferdinand  on 
Feb.  9,  1542,  was  to  afford  him  aid  against  the 
Turks,  who  were  closely  pressing  Austria.  The  Prot- 
estant estates  declared  themselves  ready  to  attend 
on  condition  that  the  religious  peace  of  Nuremberg 
(see  Nttremberg,  Reliotous  Peace  of),  whose 
provisions  had  been  renewed  at  Regensbuig  in  1541, 
be  maintained  intact.    It  was  not  until  Apr.  1 1,  and 
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after  protracted  negotiations,  that  a  ruling  was  de- 
vised by  which  the  desired  aid  was  granted,  and  the 
status  of  peace,  as  at  Regensbuig,  was  extended  for 
five  years.  By  the  terms  of  a  bond  to  the  Protestant 
estates,  executed  by  Ferdinand's  order  the  day  be- 
fore, the  Regensbuig  "  declaration  "  was  also  to 
remain  in  force  during  the  same  period.  The  Roman 
Catholic  estates  did  not  recognize  this  arrangement, 
but  accepted  a  proffer  tendered  by  the  papal  legate 
Morone,  for  convening  a  council  on  Aug.  15,  at  Trent. 
The  Evangelical  estates  made  written  protest  against 
the  place  selected. 

IV.  Diet  of  1544:  At  the  brilliant  fourth  im- 
perial diet  of  Speyer,  opened  on  Feb.  20,  1544,  by 
Charles  V.  in  person,  the  emperor  especiaUy  labored 
to  obtain  the  support  of  the  empire  in  his  war  with 
France.  The  Ftotestant  estates  again  made  their 
consent  depend  upon  the  condition  that  the  Regens- 
burg  **  declaration "  be  renewed;  and  they  de- 
manded that  this  proviso  be  embodied  in  the  diet's 
ruling,  a  point  which  the  Roman  Catholic  estates  re- 
fused. After  months  of  prolonged  negotiations,  it 
was  finally  resolved,  on  May  27,  to  defer  the  draft- 
ing of  the  proper  provisions  to  the  emperor.  In  this 
connection  the  Roman  Catholic  estates  announced 
that  they  must  needs  endure  what  the  emperor  might 
resolve.  The  ruling  of  the  imperial  diet,  as  then 
sealed  on  Jime  10,  yielded  essential  concessions  to 
the  Protestants.  On  occasion  of  a  new  imperial 
diet,  in  the  ensuing  autumn  or  winter,  when  the  em- 
peror hoped  again  to  be  present,  they  would  ar- 
range on  what  footing  they  should  stand  in  the  dis- 
puted articles  of  religion,  until  the  council.  The 
proceedings  were  to  be  outlined  in  advance,  accord- 
ing to  projects  of  reform  that  were  to  be  furnished 
by  the  emperor  and  the  estates.  Meanwhile  the 
public  peace  should  be  observed;  whereas  the  decree 
of  Augsburg  and  the  trials  pending  before  the  su- 
preme court  for  the  cause  of  religion  should  be  sus- 
pended. The  cleigy,  endowments,  cloisters,  schools, 
and  hospitab,  irrespective  of  religious  confession, 
were  to  continue  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  incomes  to 
their  credit  in  1541.  The  supreme  comi;  itself  was 
to  be  supplied  anew  with  devout  and  learned  judges, 
without  regard  to  religious  afiSliations.  The  Roman 
Catholic  estates  were  far  from  satisfied  with  this 
measure,  while  the  pope  formally  protested  against 
it  in  a  brief  of  Aug.  24.  But  indeed,  even  the  Prot- 
estants, whom  the  emperor  at  this  diet  had  treated 
with  more  favor  than  ever  before,  could  not  feel 
altogether  content  with  the  actual  result.  The 
emperor's  concessions  were  merely  provisional,  and 
were  equivocally  worded ;  nor  did  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic estates  deem  themselves  bound  thereby.  Then 
again,  the  aid  of  the  empire,  that  had  been  granted 
the  emperor,  not  only  so  strengthened,  his  material 
power  that  he  was  able  to  advance  victoriously  into 
France  and  force  to  his  will  the  peace  of  Crespy 
(Sept.  14,  1544),  but  freed  his  hand,  by  the  same 
stroke,  for  contingent  action  against  the  Protestants. 
For  that  matter,  the  evidence  that  Charies  had  not 
changed  his  mind  in  relation  to  the  Reformation, 
but  had  fully  harbored  the  intention  of  opposing  it 
with  force  if  occasion  required,  came  clearly  to  light 
in  the  outbreak  of  the  Schmalkald  war,  a  few  years 
later.  Jxruus  Nbt. 
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SPIEKER,  spt'ker  or  spcu'ker,  GEORGE  FREDER- 
ICK: Luthenm;  b.  at  E\k  Ridge  Landing,  Md., 
Nov.  17,  1844.  He  was  educated  at  Baltimore  City 
College  and  in  the  Lutheran  theological  seminaries 
of  Gettysburg  and  Philadelphia,  being  graduated 
from  the  latter  in  1867.  He  was  acting  professor  of 
German  in  Pennsylvania  College  (1864-66);  pro- 
fessor at  the  Keystone  Normal  School,  Kutztown, 
Pa.  (1867-68);  professor  of  Hebrew  at  Muhlenberg 
College  (1887-04);  and  since  1894  professor  of 
church  histoiy,  Old-Testament  theology,  and  in- 
troduction in  the  Lutheran  Theological  Seminary 
at  Philadelphia.  He  was  pastor  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  at  Kutztown  (1867-^),  and  occupied  a  pul- 
pit of  the  same  denomination  at  Allentown,  Pa. 
(1883-94).  He  is  associate  editor  of  the  Ltitheran 
Church  Review,  and  has  written  Commentary  on  II 
CorirUhiano  (New  Yoiic,  1897),  besides  translating 
L.  nutter's  Compend  of  Lutheran  Theology  (Phila- 
delphia, 1868)  and  K.  A.  Wildenhahn's  Martin 
LiUher  (in  collaboration  with  H.  E.  Jacobs;   1883). 

SPIERA,  spt-^ra,  FRANCESCO:  Italian  jurist; 
b.  at  Cittadella  (13  m.  n.  of  Padua),  Italy,  1502;  d. 
there  Dec.  27, 1548.  Interest  in  Spiera  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  Protestants  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy 
used  his  case  as  an  example  of  the  dreadful  conse- 
quences of  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  since  he 
discerned  Evangelical  truth,  but  denied  and  ab- 
jured it  for  external  reasons.  Spiera  had  won  an 
esteemed  position  in  his  native  town;  and  a  well 
bestowed  house,  in  which  ten  children  grew  up,  ap- 
peared to  insure  his  happiness.  Besides  the  Scrip- 
tures, there  fell  into  his  hands  various  Evangelioal 
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writings,  Bueh  as  "  The  Benefit  of  Christ's  Death," 
"  Doctrine  Old  and  New,"  and  "  Summary  of 
Sacred  Scripture,"  whicb  iDstilled  in  bim  doubt  as  to 
the  Romaa  Catholic  teachings  on  purgatory,  venera- 
tion of  the  saints,  etc.  With  others  he  was  ar- 
raigned before  the  inquisition  at  Venice;  and  hia  trial 
came  off  between  May  24  and  June  30,  1M8.  The 
minutes  of  the  trial  are  still  extant  in  the  archives 
■t  Venice,  and  are  reprinted  in  Comba'a  Fran- 
toco  Spurn  (1872).  On  the  latter  day  in  St.  Mark's 
Spiera  made  solemn  abjuration  of  bis  "  errors,"  and 
lubacribed  the  abjuration,  which  he  then  repeated 
□D  the  following  Sunday  in  Cittadella,  after  mass 
in  the  cathedral.  On  returning  home,  so  he  related 
it  himself,  "  tlie  Spirit,"  or  the  voice  of  his  con- 
Kience,  b^an  to  reproach  him  for  having  denied 
the  truth.  Amid  grounds  of  comfort  that  either  he 
or  his  friends  advanced,  and  a  state  of  despair  that 
grew  more  and  more  hopeless,  there  began  a  ter- 
rible struggle  within  himself,  which  Boon  so  affected 
even  his  sturdy  physique  that  it  gave  occasion  for 
conveying  him  to  Padua  to  be  treated  by  the  most 
celebrated  physicians.  The  .treatment  was  vain,  and 
the  conflict,  which  Vergerio  and  others  witnessed, 
ended  in  his  death,  shortly  after  his  return  to  his 
boDoe.  That  Spiera  laid  violent  hands  on  himself 
is  later  invention.  K.  Bg.vbatb. 

BnuooaApar:  C.S.C\iiio,F.Spirra  .  .  .  ftiitoria.  Gensvn, 
1&50  [7|  (coDtAuu  accouQtfl  by  Curio,  M.  Gribaldtu,  H- 
Srotui  and  S.  OrlruM,  with  pnfKe  by  C»lvin  and  apol- 
tgy  by  Vsraorivu);  P.  P.  Vergerio,  La  Uiatoria  lii  M. 
Franc.  Spiem  ....  ITflbiuBen].  1G£>I.  npriuted  FLoreoca, 
1S83;  N.  Baooo.  Relalian  o/lhi  FrarrftUl  EOalt  of  FratKtt 
Spira.  Londnii,  I83S.  veiy  nunienius  editions,  Istrat  Bp- 
puently  Muichceler.  1S4S;  F.  LAUnuo-,  HUl.  dt  FrantoU 
8-ptra.  Leyden,  104-^:  E.  Combi,  F.  Spiera,  Epimlin  drlia 
nfirrma  T^ioiom  in  Italia,  Rome.  1ST3;  C.  Rfiiineke. 
rm»:«»  Spitra,  Hiunburg.  I8T4:  K.  Benrnth.  OwAuzAIi 
dtt  Rtformalion  in  Vmaiie,  PP-  35-36.  HsUe.  ISM7;  W. 
Somoierfelt.  F.  Spirra,  tin  Unvlacklidier,  Leipsic.  IBMi 
Canlrriitfe  Stodtm  HiHorv,  ii.  394~39S.  tiew  York,  IBM. 

SPIFAMB,  JACQUES  PAUL:  French  Calvinist; 
b.  at  Paris  ISffi;  executed  at  Geneva  Mar.  23  (or 
25),  1566.  He  was  at  Srst  a  Roroan  CathoUo  and, 
having  studied  law,  became  a  parliamentary  coun- 
selor and  later  a  counselor  of  state.  He  then  sud- 
denly took  orders  and  was  made  canon,  as  well  as 
chuicellor  of  the  University  of  Paris,  etc.,  besides 
accompanying  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine  to  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trent  as  his  vicar^general.  In  1548  he  was 
eofuecrated  bishop  of  Nevers,  but  eleven  years 
later  resigned  his  see  in  favor  of  his  nephew  and  re- 
tired to  Geneva,  where  he  soon  professed  open  al- 
legiance to  Protestantism.  This  step  was  clearly 
due  in  great  measure  to  hla  adulterous  relations 
with  Catharine  de  Gaspeme,  whom  he  had  induced 
to  abandon  her  husband,  and  with  whom  he  lived 
after  the  latter's  death.  To  legitimate  the  two 
children  of  this  union,  Sptfame  pret«nded  to  reveal 
the  state  of  affairs  to  the  council  and  consistory  of 
Geneva,  alleging  that  his  ordere  had  prevented  him 
from  marrying  the  woman,  and  that  he  had  been 
forced  to  leave  Paris  because  of  hla  fear  of  persecu- 
tion. The  union  was  declared  legitimate  on  July  27, 
1559,  and  Beza  and  Calvin  readily  accepted  him  as 
pastor,  BO  that  in  the  fdlowing  year  he  became  minis' 
ter  at  IsBOudun.  Other  congregations  soon  desired 
Dng  them  his  old  city  of  Nevere,  but 


though  Calvin  urge<l  him  to  accept  this  post,  Spi- 
fame  was  next  found  in  Bourges  and  Paris.     With 
the  outbreak  of  the  hist  religious  war  he  became  a 
Btill   more   important   figure,    particularly    at   the 
princes'  diet  at  Frankfort  (Apr,-Nov.,  1662),  where 
ho  was  the  envoy  of  Cond^.  While  returning  to 
France,  he  came  into  the  midst  of  military  opera- 
tions, and  until  the  concluding  of  the  Treaty  of 
Amboise   (Mar.   1!>,    1563)  was  civil  governor  of 
Lyons.   He  then  went  back  to  Oeneva,  where  he  had 
meanwhile  been  elected  to  the  Council  of  Sixty,  and 
in  Jan.,  1664,  he  accepted  the  invitation  oi  Jeanne 
d'Albret,  queen  of  Navarre,  to  visit  Pau  to  ar- 
range her  affairs.     Here  he  committed  the  ad- 
toundiag  indiscretion   of   declaring   that   her  son, 
Henry  IV.,  was  the  offspring  of  adultery,  and  in 
Apr.,  1565,  he  returned  to  Geneva.    Suspicions  now 
began  to  cluster  around  him;   he  was  aupposed  to 
be  intriguing  with  France,  either  to  become  bishop 
of  Toul  or  to  be  made  controller  of  finances;    his 
nephew,  who  knew  the  true  story  of  his  relations 
with    Catharine    de    Gaapeme,    declared    his    two 
children  incapable  of  inheriting;   and  he  was  form- 
ally charged  with  insulting  the  queen  of  Navarre. 
On  Mar.  II,  1566,  he  was  imprisoned,  especially  aa 
there  were  rumors  that  he  had  forged  papers  al^ 
testing   a   common-law   union   with   Catharine   de 
Gaspeme  in  153!)  while  her  husband  was  still  alive. 
Investigation  proved  the  falsity  of  his  documents, 
and  though  he  pleaded  that  his  adultery  was  out- 
lawed and  denied  all  other  charges  brought  against 
him,  his  acts  of  forgery  were  deemed  by  the  council 
to  be  sufficient  reason  to  condemn  him  to  be  be- 
headed, (EuoBM  Lachenmanm.) 
BiBUOdRApnT  ^    The  ■ocount  of  the  trial  and  ranfesaion  ol 
Spifame  waa  printed  at  OeaevB,  ISW.     Consuli  [urther: 
T.  Be«a.  Wirt.  rrHfiiaHigiu,  dit  tflitii  reformla  .  .  .  de 
Franee.  ii.  IM  iqq..  Gmeva,  I^SO,  D<:v  H.  by  J.  W.  Baum 
and  A.  E.  Cuniu,  3  vols..  Paris,    1883-S8.  aLw  ed.  P. 
VenoD,  2  voli..  Toulouso,  1SS2-83;    Calvin,  Optra,  vols. 
iviii.-zxLpaaaim:  J,Span,  Hitt.  deGtntve,  vol  ii..Oenevm, 
1730;    J.  Senibier,  Hill,  liotraire  di  Omive.  i.  3S4-38S. 
ib.  1788;  E.  and  E.  Haag,  La  Fratiei  pnleHantf,  ix.  3DQ 
sqq.,  Paris,  ISSD:  BtUUtin  de  la  locidl  de  fhiit,  da  prata- 
lanlime  /mnfoii.  ii.  276-277,  lu.  4S3,  xlviil.  228  aqq.j 
Licbtenberger,  ESB,  xi.  e74. 

SPIHA,  spl'na,  ALFOHSO  DE:  Spanish  anti- 
Jewish  and  anti-Mohammedan  apologist  of  the 
fifteenth  century;  d.  at  Orense  (llSm.  a.w.  of  Leon), 
Galiciii,  1460.  Entering  the  Franciscan  order,  he 
became  rector  of  the  University  of  Salamanca,  and 
in  1466  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Orense.  He  is 
generally,  and  probably  justly,  held  to  be  the  author 
of  the  anonymous  FoHalilium  Jidei  eanSra  JiuitEoa, 
Snracenos  aliosque  Christiance  Jidei  inimicos  (n.p., 
1487  and  often),  which,  according  to  its  preface, 
was  written  by  a  Franciscan  teacher  at  ValladoUd 
in  1458.  The  work  is  in  four  books:  the  first  prov- 
ing the  messiahship  of  Jesus  from  the  fulfilment  Ot 
prophecy;  the  second  dealing  with  heretics  and  their 
manifold  puniahmenta;  the  third  attacking  the  Jews; 
and  the  fourth  polemizing  against  the  Moham- 
medans, with  an  interesting,  though  one-sided,  ac- 
count of  the  struggles  between  the  Christians  and 
the  Saracens.  (O.  ZOcKLERt.) 

Biiuikibafbt:  J.  A.  Fabrioiua.  Deltctae  arnunfliJaruiH  tf 
ivIUibiit  KTiptoTOB  ....  pp.  57S-57I),  Hamburg,  1726i 
R.  Bimon,  BibliotM^ui  crilifM,  iiJ.  316-323,  Paris.  1708; 
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J.  M.  Schr5ckh.  Chruaieht  Kvrcheno69eh%ehU,  xxx.  673- 
674,  Leipsic,  1802;  I.  M.  Jott,  GeacAicAte  deB  Judenthunu 
und  seiner  Sefden,  iii.  96.  ib.  1869,  H.  Qraets,  Oeachichte 
der  Juden,  viii.  228*229,  ib.  1890,  Enc.  tnnaL.  6  vols.. 
Philadelphia,  1891-^8;  JB,  xi.  610. 

SPnVOLA,   spt-nOla,   CRISTOVAL   ROJAS   D£: 

Spanish  Roman  Catholic  advocate  oC  union;  b. 
near  Roermond  (27  m.  n.e.  of  Maestricht),  Holland, 
1626;  d.  at  Vienna  Mar.  12,  1695.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Cologne  and  at  an  early  age  entered  the 
order  of  the  Observantine  Franciscans.  He  taught 
philosophy  and  scholastic  theology  at  Cologne,  and 
rose  to  be  general  of  his  order.  In  1661  he  was 
called  from  Madrid  to  Vienna  to  become  confes- 
sor of  Maria  Theresa,  wife  of  Leopold  I.,  and  in  1668 
was  consecrated  titular  bishop  of  Tina,  while  in  1685 
he  was  made  bishop  of  Wiener-Neustadt.  Thor- 
oughly versed  in  diplomacy  and  irenic  in  tempera- 
ment, he  labored  unceasingly  to  reconcile  Protes- 
tantism with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  willing 
to  make  certain  concessions  for  the  furtherance  of  a 
plan  which  lukewarm  Protestantism  and  notable 
conversions  from  its  bickerings  rendered  plausible. 
In  1671,  after  gaining  the  approval  of  the  papal 
nuncio  at  Vienna,  Spinola  began  negotiations  with 
German  Lutheran  and  Reformed  princes  and  theo- 
logians, but  in  nearly  every  case  his  advances  were 
met  with  profound  distrust.  His  most  favorable 
reception  was  in  Brunswick  and  LOnebuig,  and 
especially  in  Hanover,  where  he  had  the  sympathy 
of  the  converted  duke,  John  Frederick,  as  well  as  of 
Gerhard  Walter  Molanus  and  Gottfried  Wilhelm  von 
Leibnitz  (qq.v.).  The  first  conference,  in  1676, 
amounted  to  little,  but  in  1683  Spinola  made  ver- 
bally a  number  of  concessions,  such  as  communion 
under  both  kinds,  marriage  of  the  clergy,  continued 
possession  of  secularized  estates  of  the  Church,  the 
suspension  of  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  and 
remission  of  formal  adjuration,  the  sole  require- 
ment being  recognition  of  the  supremacy  of  the  pope. 
At  a  conference  over  which  Molanus  presided  the 
plan  proposed  by  Spinola  was  practicsdly  adopted, 
but  when  the  proceedings  became  generally  known, 
they  aroused  the  anger  of  Protestants,  while  Roman 
Catholics  regarded  them  as  futile.  Nevertheless, 
Molanus  and  Leibnitz  remained  in  correspondence 
with  Spinola,  and  in  1691  the  plan  was  submitted  to 
Bossuet,  who  bluntly  rejected  the  entire  affair,  de- 
manding unconditional  submission  to  the  authority 
of  the  Church  and  the  Council  of  Trent,  although  he 
was  unable  finally  to  break  off  negotiations  until 
1694.  Meanwhile  Spinola  had  entered  into  com- 
munication with  the  Hungarian  Protestants,  having 
received,  in  1691,  an  imperial  appointment  as  com- 
missioner general  for  the  promotion  of  religious 
union  in  Austria.  Here  again  his  hopes  were  ill- 
founded,  and  although  a  conference  was  expected  to 
be  held  in  1 693,  it  never  took  place.  After  the  death 
of  Spinola  a  few  attempts  at  Roman  Catholic  and 
Protestant  union  were  made  by  his  successor,  Graf 
of  Buchheim,  and  by  Leibnitz,  only  to  prove  equally 
abortive.  (Paul  Tbchackert.) 

Bzbuograpbt:   J.  D.  Qruber,  CommmrcU  epidolici  LeQmi' 
Hani,  i.  411  sqq..  Hanover,  1722;    J.  Sehmidt,  in  OreH»' 
bo<en,  1800,  nos.  44-46:  J.  X.  Kiesl,  Der  Friedeneplan  dea 
Leibnig   mat    WiteAmwiiovng   der   getrennien   chritUieKen . 
J^irehen,  T»4pF\>9Tnf  fSOi;  KL,  zi.  A20-026. 


SPHfOZA,  spt-nO'zd,  BARUCH  (BENEDICT  D£): 
Philosopher;  b.  at  Amsterdam  Nov.  24,  1632;  d. 
at  The  Hague  Feb.  21,  1677.  His  parents  were  Jews 
who  had  been  driven  from  Portugal  by  religious 
persecution.  He  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
Bible  and  the  Talmud;  was  instructed  in  Latin  by 
Franz  van  der  Ende,  a  celebrated  physician  of 
naturalistic  sympathies;  and,  turning  to  free  philo- 
sophical speculations,  was  excommunicated  by  the 
synagogue.  Employing  himself  with  the  study  of  the 
Cartesian  philosophy  and  the  development  of  his 
own,  he  dwelt  near  Amsterdam,  1656-60  or  61;  at 
Rhynsburg  near  Leyden  until  1664;  at  Voorburg 
near  The  Hague  until  1670;  and  at  The  Hague  from 
1670  until  his  death,  supporting  himself  by  grinding 
lenses.  In  1673  he  declined  a  call  to  the  professor- 
ship of  philosophy  at  the  University  of  Heidelberg, 
so  as  not  to  restrict  his  liberty  of  thought.  His 
works  written  at  the  Hague,  1660-77,  were,  Rent 
Descartes  principiarum  philoaopkia  (2  parts,  Am- 
sterdam, 1663);  Tradatus  Oieologico-politicus  (Ham- 
burg, 1670);  and,  most  important  of  all,  Ethica 
ordine  geometrico  demonstrataf  which,  together  with 
Tradatus  poliiiciut,  Tradatus  de  intellectus  emenda^ 
tioney  and  Epistda,  was  published  in  Opera  posthuma 
(Amsterdam,  1677).  His  De  Deo  homine,  ejusque 
feliciiaie  was  not  known  before  it  appeared  in  a 
Dutch  translation  (Halle,  1852). 

For  the  basis  of  his  method  Spinoza  depended 
on  Rend  Descartes  (q.v.)  and  for  his  point  of  view 
in  part  upon  the  influence  of  Giordano  Bruno  (q.v.). 
Aiming  to  arrive  at  mathematical  certainty,  he  pro- 
ceeds by  a  method  of  exact  demonstration,  analogous 
to  the  geometry  of  Euclid,  with  series  of  definitions, 
axioms,  propositions,  and  proofs.  His  fundamental 
notion  is  that  of  substance,  which  he  defines  as 
"  that  which  is  in  itself  and  is  conceived  by  itself, 
Le.|  the  conception  of  which  does  not  need  the  con- 
ception of  any  other  thing  in  order  to  be  formed.'' 
There  is  but  one  substance,  which  is  absolute  and 
infinite,  and  is  God.  Nothing  can  be  predicated  of 
it,  because  "  all  determination  is  negation."  It  can 
be  comprehended  only  by  attributes  which  belong 
only  to  the  mind.  Having  neither  intellect  nor  will, 
it  Qannot  have  an  ultimate  end  in  view,  but  is  the 
immanent  cause  of  all  things.  There  being  nothing 
to  constrain  it,  it  is  absolutely  free,  acting  from  an 
inner  self-determination  or  necessity.  This  sub- 
stance has  two  fundamental  attributes  cognizable 
by  man;  namely,  thought  and  extension,  although 
an  infinite  number  of  attributes  is  possible.  There 
is  no  extended  substance  as  separate  from  thinking 
substance.  An  attribute  is  'Hhat  which  the  mind 
perceives  as  constituting  the  essence  of  substance." 
Movement,  intellect,  and  will,  on  the  whole,  are 
infinite  modes  or  affections  of  substance;  all  in- 
dividual things  are  finite  and  changing  modes.  A 
"  mode  is  that  which  is  in  something  else,  through 
the  aid  of  which  also  it  is  conceived."  Modes  of  the 
attribute  of  extension  are  phjrsical  objects;  modes 
of  thought  are  ideas.  There  is  no  causal  nexus  be- 
tween the  attribute  and  modes  of  extension  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  attribute  and  modes  of  thought 
on  the  o^r,  inasmuch  as  they  belong  to  the  same 
substance;  although  in  either  attribute  there  are 
chains  of  cause  and  effect,  and  between  the  two 
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aeries  there  is  a  complete  parallelism  {ordo  idearum 
idem  est  ac  ordo  rerum).  Finite  things  including 
individuals  being  only  modes,  God  is  no  individual. 
Likewise  succession  in  time  or  duration  holds  among 
existences  or  modes;  but  essence  or  substance  is 
non-temporal,  and  God  is  eternal. 

Man  as  an  individual,  being  a  mode,  first  sees 
things  in  relation  to  himself  discretely,  or  the  world 
of  things  as  naiura  naturaia.  He  thus  has  inade- 
quate ideas  by  opinio  or  imaginaJHo,  Ratio  affords 
adequate  ideas  of  the  conunon  agreements  of  things. 
Intuition  is  the  full  perception  evb  specie  cetemitatis 
of  God  as  infinite  substance  in  immanent  causation, 
or  natura  naturans.  The  criterion  of  truth  is  truth 
itself;  for  the  human  mind  in  so  far  as  it  has  a  true 
idea  is  a  part  of  the  infinite  divine  intellect.  Voli- 
ticm  is  a  form  of  assent  to,  or  dissent  from,  the  idea, 
and  is  identical  with  it;  just  as  will  is  identical  with 
intellect.  Man  as  a  mode,  being  conditioned  by 
the  multiplicitjr  of  things  about  him,  is  in  a  state  of 
constraint,  having  inadequate  ideas  (in  the  form 
of  duration)  of  the  complex  self  as  affected,  of  the 
things  affecting  him,  and  of  the  affections  or  pas- 
sions thus  produced.  This  is  commonly  illustrated 
by  the  fact  that  the  same  thing  appears  differently 
to  different  men  from  different  points  of  view.  But 
man  is  active  when  he  has  adequate  ideas,  or  when 
anything  follows  from  his  essence  or  nature  cleariy 
understood:  he  is  passive  when  he  has  inadequate 
ideas.  Desire  or  conscious  appetite  as  an  affection 
is  the  assertion  of  man's  essence  toward  this  greater 
freedom.  The  agreeable  transition  to  a  higher 
degree  of  perfection  is  the  occasion  of  the  passion 
of  joy;  the  opposite  is  the  occasion  of  sadness.  Joy 
accompanied  by  the  idea  of  its  external  cause  is  the 
passion  of  love;  sadness  so  accompanied  is  hate. 
Impotence  to  prevail  over  one's  passions  is  bondage, 
or  the  opposite  of  freedom.  Evil,  which  is  relative, 
is  impediment.  To  get  rid  of  a  passion,  i.e.,  an  af- 
fection or  a  state  of  suffering,  is  to  have  a  clear  idea 
of  it.  This  means  to  know  all  things  as  necessary. 
He  who  has  such  a  knowledge  of  self  and  passions 
rejoices,  and  the  idea  of  the  external  cause  of  such 
supreme  joy  involves  the  love  of  God,  just  as  ad- 
versely the  knowledge  of  all  things  as  necessary  in- 
volves the  knowledge  of  God  as  immanent  cause. 
This  is  what  Spinoza  calls  the  intellectual  love  to 
God  conceived  under  the  form  of  eternity.  As  God 
has  only  adequate  ideas  and  is  not  subject  to  pro- 
gresHive  perfection  and  passions,  he  cannot  be  af- 
fected by  love  or  hate.  In  God,  so  far  as  he  may  be 
ex|dained  by  the  essence  of  man  conceived  **  under 
the  form  of  eternity,"  the  loving  subject  and  the 
object  loved  are  one  and  the  same;  the  intellectual 
love  of  God  denotes  absolute  acquiescence  by  the 
divine  in  the  law  of  his  nature.  The  intellectual 
kwe  of  the  mind  to  God  is  a  part  of  that  love,  based 
upon  the  intellect  which  is  part  of  the  infinite  divine 
intellect  and  therefore  immortal,  i.e.,  non-temporal. 
l^rtue,  which  is  the  power  to  produce  that  which  is 
aecotding  to  one's  essence,  or  nature,  is  not  the  re- 
ward of  happiness  but  its  own  reward. 

In  the  Theologico-politicua  Spinoza  argues  for 
religious  freedom  so  long  as  the  interest  of  the  State 
in  good  works  is  satisfied.  He  maintains  that  theol- 
ogy and  philosophy  have  nothing  in  common,  and 
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repudiates  the  authority  demanded  by  the  former 
over  the  latter  on  the  ground  that  theology  deals 
with  the  anthropomorphic  attributes  and  relations 
of  God  and  philosophy  with  clear  notions.  In  dar- 
ing and  imagination  and  fidelity  to  method,  Spinoza 
ranks  as  one  of  the  greatest  philosophers.  The 
practical  lessons  which  his  system  taught,  those  of 
necessity  and  stoical  resignation,  were  best  illus- 
trated in  his  own  life.  Undermined  by  consump- 
tion, harassed  by  persecutors,  and  burdened  by 
overworic,  he  was  a  model  of  patience  and  sweet 
kindliness.    See  Pantheism,  §  4. 

Bibuoobapht:   The  chief  editioDB  of  the  Opera  are  by  H. 

E.  G.  Piftulus,  2  vols.,  Jena,  1802-03,  C.  H.  Bnider,  3 
vols.,  Leipeio,  1843-46.  J.  van  Vloten  and  J.  P.  Land, 
2  vols..  The  Hague,  1883,  and  3  vols.,  189&-06;  Eng. 
tnuisl.  of  the  chief  works  by  R.  H.  M.  Elwes,  2  vols., 
London,  1883-84;  Fr.  transl.,  by  £.  Saisset.  2  vols., 
Paris,  1842,  2d  ed.,  1861;  by  J.  Q.  Prat,  Paris.  1863.  and 
by  C.  Appuhn,  Paris,  1907  sqq.  Further  details  respect- 
ing partial  eds.  and  issues  of  separate  works  are  given  in 
the  Britiah  Miueum  Catalogue,  s.v.,  and  in  Baldwin,  Dic- 
tionary,  iii.  1,  pp.  488-489  (followed  by  a  very  full  general 
bibUogr£phy).  Special  works  translated  into  English  are 
Tradaiua  ttieologico-poliHcua  (by  R.  Willis).  London.  1689, 
reissues.  1737,  and  another,  1862,  1868;  the  Ethica,  by 
W.  H.  White,  London,  1813,  2d  ed.  by  A.  H.  Stirling,  ib. 
1894,  by  R.  H.  M.  Elwes,  ib.  1884.  by  H.  Smith.  Cincin- 
nati, 1866,  and  selections  by  Q.  S.  Fullerton.  New  York, 
1892,  2ded.,  1894;  TradaHude  ifUdUctua  emendaiione  by 
W.  H.  White,  London,  1895;  Principle  of  DexaHea'  Phi- 
loaophy,  London,  1907;  and  Short  Treatment  on  Ood,  Man 
and  hie  WeU-Beino\  trand.  and  ed.,  with  an  Introduction 
and  Commentary  and  a  Life  of  Spinoza,  by  A.  Wolf.  New 
York,  1910. 

As  sources  for  a  life  consult  Der  Briefwechael  dee  Spinoaa 
im  Urtexte,  ed.  H.  Ginsberg*  Leipsic,  1876;  Die  Briefe 
mehrer  Odehrten  an  Benedict  von  Spinoza  und  deaaen  Ant- 
VDorten,  ed.  J.  H.  von  Kirchmann,  Berlin.  1871;  and 
Lettrea  iniditea  en  franfaia,  translated  and  annotated  by 
J.  G.  Prat,  Paris,  1884.  2d  ed..  1885.     Consult  further: 

F.  Pollock.  Spinoza,  hie  Life  and  Philoaophy,  2d  ed.,  Lon- 
don, 1899;  M.  Saverien,  Hiat.  dea  philoaophea  modemea, 
Paris,  iV60;  A.  Saintes,  Hiat.  de  la  vie  et  dea  ouvragea  de 
B.  Spinoza,  ib.  1842;  C.  von  Orelli.  Spinoza' a  Leben  und 
Lehre,  2d  ed..  Aarau,  1850;  J.  B.  Lehmann,  Spinoza: 
aein  Ltbenabild  und  aeine  Philoaophie,  Warzburg,  1864: 
K.  Fischer,  Baruch  Spinoza' a  Leben  und  Charakter,  Heidel- 
berg, 1865,  4th  ed..  1898:  S.  S.  Coronel.  Bar.  d'Eapinoza 
in  de  lijat  van  zyn  tijd,  Zalt-Bommel.  1871:  J.  van  Vloten. 
Baruch  (TEapinoza,  tijn  leven  en  achriften,  2d  ed.,  Schlie- 
dam,  1871;  J.  E.  Linter,  Spinoza,  London,  1873;  H.  J. 
Bets,  Levenachechta  van  Baruch  de  Spinoza,  The  Hague, 
1876;  H.  Ginsberg.  Leben  und  Charaktetbild  B.  Spinozaa, 
Leipsic.  1876:  J.  Martineau.  A  Study  of  Spinoza,  London, 
1882;  W.  Bolin,  Spinoza,  Berlin.  1894;  J.  Freudenthal. 
Die  LebenageachicfUe  Spinozaa,  Leipsic.  1899;  P.  L. 
Couchoud,  Benoft  de  Spinoza,  Paris,  1902;  J.  Freuden- 
thal, Daa  Leben  Spinozcu,  Stuttgart,  1904;  S.  von  Dunin- 
Borowski,  Der  junge  De  Spinoza.  Leben  und  Werdegang 
im  Lichte  der  Weltphiloaophie,  Manster.  1910. 

On  the  philosophy  of  Spinoza  consult:  C.  Schaar- 
schmidt,  Deacartea  und  Spinoza:  urkundlich^  Daratellung 
der  Philoaophie  Beider,  Bonn,  1850;  B.  Auerbach,  Spinoza; 
ein  Denkeiieben,  Mannheim,  1855;  E.  Saisset.  Pricuraeura 
et  diaciplea  de  Deacartea,  pp.  185-352.  Paris.  1863;  F.  W. 
Barth.  Einige  Oedanken  liber  Atheiamua  und  iiber  die 
Meinungen  dea  Spinoza,  Brandenburg.  1868;  P.  W. 
Schmidt.  Spinoza  und  Schleiermacher,  Berlin,  1868;  M. 
Brasch.  B.  v.  Spinoza'a  Syatem  der  Philoaophie  mit  einer 
Biographic  Spinozaa,  ib.  1870;  J.  A.  Froude.  Short  Studiea 
on  Great  S%i>iecta,  London,  1873;  R.  Albert,  Spinoza'a 
Lehre  iiber  die  Exiatem  einer  Subatanz,  Dresden.   1875; 

G.  Busolt,  Die  OrundzUge  der  Erkenntniaa-Thwrie  und 
Metaphyaik  Spinozaa,  Berlin,  1875;  M.  Arnold,  Eaaaya  in 
Criticiam,  pp.  237-362.  3d  ed..  New  York,  1876;  H.  J. 
Bets,  Spinoza  en  de  vrijheid.  The  Hague.  1877;  T.  Cam- 
erer.  Die  Lehre  Spinozaa,  Stuttgart.  1877;  M.  Dessauer. 
Der  Socratea  der  Neuzeit  und  aein  Oedankenachatz,  Cdthen, 
1877;  R.  Flint.  Anti-theiatic  Theoriea,  pp.  363-375.  notes 
^7-6^,  £k|inbur(h  and  Lpndon,  1879;    4-  Martineai), 
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A  Study  of  Spiruwh  2d  ed.,  London,  1883:  A.  B.  Moss, 
Bruno  and  Spinoza,  London,  1885;  A.  BaJtser,  Spinoza* b 
Entwicklungagang  inabesondene  nach  teinen  Briefen  gt- 
aehildert,  Kiel,  1888;  J.  Caird,  Spinoza,  Edinburgh  and 
London,  1888,  new  ed.,  1901;  J.  Stem,  Die  Philosophie 
Spinozas,  Stuttgart,  1890;  R.  Worms,  La  MoraU  de 
Spinoza,  Paris,  1802;  Q.  J.  Holland,  Spinoza,  ib.  1899; 
£.  Ferri^re,  La  Doctrine  de  Spinoza,  ib.  1899;  S.  Rappaport, 
Spinoza  und  Schopenhauer,  Berlin,  1899;  R.  Wahle, 
Kurze  ErkUtrung  der  Ethik  von  Spinoza,  Vienna,  1899;  J. 
Zulawski,  Daa  Problem  der  CatuialiUU  bei  Spinoza,  Bern, 
1899;  J.  D.  Bierens  de  Hann,  LevenaUer  naar  de  begin- 
eden  van  Spinoza,  The  Hague,  1900;  J.  H.  von  Kiroh- 
mann,  ErlAuterungen  zu  Benedict  von  Spinozaa  Ethik, 
Leipsic,  1900;  H.  H.  Joachim,  A  Study  of  the  Ethiez  of 
Spinoza,  Oxford,  1901:  B.  Auerbach,  Spinoza,  Stuttgart, 
1903;  R.  A.  Duff,  Spinoza's  Political  and  Ethical  Phitozo- 
phy,  Glasgow,  1903;  J.  Iveraoh,  Dezcartez,  Spinoza,  the 
New  Philosophy,  Edinburgh,  1904;  E.  E.  Powell,  Spinoza 
and  Relifficn,  Chicago,  1906;  W.  PrOmers,  Spinozcu  Re- 
lioiontbegriff,  Halle,  1906;  J.  A.  Picton,  Spinoza,  a  Hand- 
book  to  the  Ethics,  London  and  New  York,  1906;  A.  Wen- 
xel.  Die  WeUanschauuno  Spinozas,  Leipaie,  1907;  F. 
Erhardt,  Die  Philosophie  des  Spinoza  im  Lichte  der  Kritik, 
ib.  1908;  J.  Stem,  Die  Philosophie  Spinozas,  3d  ed., 
Stuttfi^rt,  1908;  K.  Fischer.  Oeschichte  der  neueren  Phi- 
losophie, vol.  ii.,  6th  ed.,  Heidelberg,  1909. 

SPIRES.    See  Speter. 

SPIRIT  OF  GOD,  BIBLICAL  VIEW  OF:  Accord- 
ing to  the  final  Old-Testament  presentation,  the 
Spirit  of  God  is  the  divine  power  which  proceeds 
from  God  in  creation  and  preservation  in  nature  and 
in  human  historical  life,  especially  in  Israel.  This 
power  of  God  is  active  at  the  precise  point  where 
energy  is  manifested,  i.e.,  the  Spirit  of  God  is  the 
immediate  cause  of  all  kinds  of  change;  it  comes 
and  goes,  it  is  given  or  withdrawn  wholly  according 
to  the  divine  will.  Special  attention  is  directed  to 
unusual  forms  of  human  action  which  are  attributed 
to  this  Spirit — heroism,  genius,  prophetic  utterance, 
singular  personal  consecration,  in  a  word,  all  rare 
individual  physical  and  religious  phenomena.  In 
their  suddenness,  strangeness,  involimtariness,  irre- 
sistibleness,  and  in  their  results  they  seem  to  reveal 
a  more  than  human  power.  Religious  psychology 
had  not  yet  distinguished  the  form  from  the  ulti- 
mate source  of  these  experiences.  The  obverse  of 
this  conception  appears  in  the  belief  in  the  influence 
and  possession  of  men  by  evil  spirits,  and  later  by 
Satan  as  the  prince  of  demons.  For  the  histoiy  of 
this  belief  one  would  need  to  trace  the  development 
of  the  notion  of  the  power  of  discamate  good  and 
evil  spirits  over  men  in  its  varied  stages  of  unfolding 
from  animism  through  polytheism  up  to  ethical 
monotheism  (see  Comparative  Reugion,  VI.). 
The  conception  of  the  good  Spirit  of  God  influencing 
men  differs  from  the  Greek  and  other  national 
ideas  of  divine  possession,  (1)  in  the  concentration 
of  the  entire  divine  activity  in  one  personal  source, 
and  (2)  In  the  aim  to  which  the  activity  is  directed 
— ^furtherance  of  the  theocratic  ideals.  Distinctive 
redemptive  functions  are  rarely  attributed  to  the 
Spirit  of  God  in  the  Old  Testament. 

The  New  Testament  has  no  elaborated  doctrine 
of  the  Spirit  of  God.  There  is  material  for  the  per- 
sonal and  trinitarian  aspect  of  the  Spirit,  but  the 
time  was  not  ripe  for  the  theological  construction 
of  the  Constantinopolitan  Creed  (q .  v.) .  On  the  othier 
hand,  many  allusions  imply  that  the  Spirit  is  an 
influence  or  a  form  of  the  action  of  God  or  of  Christ 
(see  Holt  SpiRTr,  I.).    In  the  New  Testament,  how- 


ever, one  discovers  several  lines  of  development 
in  the  idea  of  the  Spirit.  (1)  The  tendency  to  hypos- 
tatize  the  divine  power  of  action  appears  already 
in  the  Old  Testament  (cf .  Isa.  xliv.  3,  xlviii.  16,  Ixi.  1 ; 
Gen.  i.  2;  Ps.  li.  1 1),  eaid  is  part  of  that  movement  of 
thought  which  was  accelerated  by  Aryan  influences, 
in  which  God  becomes  metaphysically  elevated 
above  the  worid,  while  his  withdrawal  and  isolation 
are  compensated  for  by  the  introduction  of  interme- 
diaiy  beings  and  forces  by  which  his  will  was  effected. 
Moreover,  before  the  close  of  the  apostolic  age  the 
Spirit  has  begun  to  be  differentiated  from  the 
Father  and  the  Son.  (2)  Whereas  in  the  entire  Old 
Testament  and  in  many  portions  of  the  New  Testar 
ment  the  Spirit  is  conceived  of  as  transcendent, 
intermittent,  and  frequently  miraculous  in  action, 
yet  side  by  side  with  this  earlier  and  common 
notion,  in  the  later  writings  of  Paul  and  John 
— ^not  in  the  Sjmoptics — ^the  Spirit  is  presented  as 
an  immanent  and  abiding  personal  power.  For 
this  change  no  other  occasion  need  be  sought  than 
that  which  springs  from  the  permanent  necessities 
of  Christian  experience — a  continuous  inner  redemp- 
tive influence  by  which  the  follower  of  Christ  is 
quickened  and  empowered  for  every  good  work. 
(3)  This  idea  of  the  immanence  of  the  Spirit  of  God 
completes  itself  in  the  removal  of  the  divine  activity 
from  the  region  of  nature  whether  of  the  physical 
worid  or  of  the  human  soul,  and  in  the  entire  refer- 
ence of  it  to  the  ethical  and  spiritual  life. 

C.  A.  Beckwith. 

Bibuoobapht:  The  reader  should  consult  the  works  on 
Biblical  theology  given  in  the  article  on  that  subject,  espe- 
cially the  works  of  H.  Schults,  Duff,  and  Bennett  on  the 
Old  Testament,  and  of  Beyschlag,  Holtsmann,  Adeney, 
Stevens,  and  Qould  on  the  New;  the  subject  is  treated 
also,  more  or  less  fully,  in  the  literature  given  under  Holt 
SpnuT  (q.v.).  Consult  further:  C.  A.  Beckwith,  Reali- 
Hes  of  Christian  Theoloffy,  PP.  277-286.  Boston,  1906; 
H.  H.  Wendt,  Die  Begriffe  Fleiseh  und  Oeist  im  biblischen 
Spraehoibrauch,  Qotha,  1878;  H.  Qunkel,  Die  Wirkungen 
die  hetUgen  Oeietes  nach  der  ,  .  .  Anechauung  der  apos- 
tolisehen  Zeit  und  der  Lehre  dee  Paulue,  Qdttingen,  1888; 
K.  von  Lechler,  Die  biblische  Lthre  vom  heiligen  Oeiste, 
Leipsic,  1890;  I.  W.  Wood,  The  Spirit  of  Ood  in  Biblical 
Literature,  New  York,  1904.  FurUier  discussions  will  be 
found  in  the  various  worics  on  systematio  theology  (see 
DooifA,  DoOlfATICB). 

SPIRITUAL  CONTENTMENT:  The  hannony 
of  personal  feeling  with  outer  conditions;  self- 
satisfaction  being  the  harmony  of  personal  feeling 
with  inward  conditions.  Contentment  presupposes 
that  the  means  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  necessities 
of  life  are  inadequate  (Prov.  xvii.  I),  and  signifies 
a  willingness  not  to  suffer  the  inner  equanimity  to 
be  disturbed  by  the  scantiness  of  outward  means 
(Phil.  iv.  11-12;  I  Tim.  vi.  6).  While  such  content- 
ment may  be  natural,  and  conditioned  by  climate, 
social  order,  racial  instinct,  or  national  circum- 
stances, it  may  also  be  acquired  as  a  cultured  relig- 
ious and  ethical  state  of  life,  and  as  such  it  is  a  re- 
quirement of  Christian  religiousness  (Matt.  vi.  25-34; 
I  Tim.  vi.  8;  Heb.  xiii.  5).  Discontent  is  unworthy 
of  the  Christian,  who  must  remember  that,  though 
all  is  his  (I  Cor.  iii.  21-22),  he  can  not  lose  his  send 
to  the  world  since  he  belongs  to  Christ.  Religiously 
it  is  the  inner  result  of  the  piety  produced  by  the 
theistic  contemplation  of  Ckxl,  whkh  obtains  quie- 
tude and  peace  of  soul  through  its  conviction  of  tbe 
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divine  governance  both  of  the  individual  (Ps.  cxvL  6) 
and  of  the  universe.  Yet  such  satisfaction  is  active, 
finding  room  for  ends  and  aims,  the  desire  of  im- 
provement, and  the  joyous  taldng  up  of  tasks. 
There  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  satisfaction 
baaed  on  natural  instinct  and  temperament  and  that 
founded  on  religious  ethical  self-culture,  even 
though  temperamental  predispositions  are  of  the 
utmost  importance  in  the  ethical  world.  Dissatis- 
faction is  aroused  by  instincts,  desires,  and  passions; 
is  stimulated  by  sensibility  and  the  imagination; 
and  may  I^  a^inakened  by  the  exercise  of  the  will 
and  by  ideals;  but  receives  few  stimuli  from  the 
understanding,  and  almost  none  from  the  reason. 
Cliristianity  does  not  teach  satisfaction  with  all 
public  conditions.  It  demands  dissatisfaction  with 
all  that  is  evil,  corrupt,  morbid,  and  disorderly;  and 
requires  that  this  disapproval  be  not  merely  a 
matter  of  opinions  and  words,  but  that  it  enlist  the 
reforming  activity  within  the  confines  of  vocation. 
Self-satisfaction,  in  both  the  Pharisaic  and  the  Stoic 
sense,  is  opposed  to  Christian  teaching,  which  re- 
jects the  moral  self-complacency  of  the  natural  man 
(Luke  xviii.  11  sqq.),  because  it  is  an  insuperable 
barrier  to  repentance  (Luke  v.  30-32)  and  to  the 
kingdom  oi  heaven  (Matt.  v.  3-6).  The  power  that 
18  {XMsessed  in  the  kingdom  of  Clod  is  not  one's  own 
strengUi  (I  Cor.  iv.  7),  but  the  divine  gift  of  grace 
(I  Cot.  zv.  10),  so  that  there  is  no  place  for  self- 
g^otification  (I  Cor.  i.  31).  The  highest  Christian 
capability  is  proportionate  to  the  most  humble  sense 
of  personal  incapability  (II  Cor.  iii.  5,  xii.  8-10). 
Persistent  Christian  dissatisfaction  with  one- 
self, therefore,  does  not  denote  a  peaceful  disquie- 
tude, but  the  sense  of  indispensable  and  limitless 
dependence  on  divine  grace,  which  in  Christ  does  not 
impair  strength,  but  sets  it  free  (Phil.  iii.  12  sqq.,  iv. 
13).  (L.  Lemme.) 

SPntXTUAUSlI,  SPIRnrUALISTS:  Terms  ap- 
plied to  the  belief  in  the  actuality  of  intercourse 
between  the  living  and  the  spirits  of  the  dead  and 
to  those  who  hold  thb  belief.  Such  a  belief  has  been 
existent  in  practically  all  stages  of  cultiUQ  (see 
Divination;  Magic),  and  in  the 
Bariy  Roman  Empire  manifestations  similar 
PhenomauL  to  those  common  to  modem  ''  Spiritu- 
alism "  were  reported.  To  those  who 
hold  to  the  belief  in  modem  times,  who  have  formed 
what  in  some  respects  corresponds  to  a  denomina- 
tion,  the  name  "  Spiritualists "  has  been  given. 
Many  of  these  accept,  for  instance,  the  statement 
that  the  writings  of  Swedenboig  (q.v.)  were  the 
result  of  communications  from  spirits;  while  the 
declarations  erf  Andrew  Jackson  Davis  (b.  1826) 
are  treated  as  part  of  the  evidences  for  the  alleged 
fact.  His /Vtnc»plMo/iValure,^dmn6/26ve2a<um«, 
and  a  Voice  to  Mankind  (New  Yoiic,  1847)  is  said  to 
have  run  through  fifty  editions.  Since  the  middle  of 
the  nineteenth  century  Spiritualism  has  gained  in  the 
United  States  a  laige  following.  The  rise  of  this 
movement  goes  back  to  1848,  the  year  of  the 
''  Rochester  knockings,"  though  the  Shakers  (see 
CoMMUNiBif ,  n.,  §  10)  claim  that  similar  phenomena 
in  their  communities  in  1837-44  had  resulted  in 
y«lwiblQ  ooiiimwucati<Hi9  from  Aon  Jj^.     The 


''  Rochester  knockings "  were  first  heard  in  the 
family  of  John  D.  Fox  of  Hydeville,  near  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y.,  always  in  the  presence  of  his  daughters 
Margaret  and  Kate,  and  continued  after  the  removal 
of  the  family  to  Rochester,  communications  being 
made  by  rappings  after  an  established  code.  These 
and  more  violent  demonstrations  were  given  near 
Stratford,  Conn.,  always,  it  was  claimed,  without 
visible  human  agency.  The  phenomena  grew  still 
more  varied  and  even  violent  in  character  as  the 
area  enlaiged,  including  table-tipping,  playing  on 
musical  instruments,  levitation  of  various  objects 
and  even  of  the  medium,  appearance  of  objects  in 
the  atmosphere,  spirit  writing,  and  materialization. 
Mediiunship  became  a  lucrative  profession,  and  the 
returns  offered  temptations  to  fraud  which  were  not 
resisted,  while  the  frauds  were  often  exposed.  But 
interest  became  extended  and  believers  many.  As 
early  as  1855  adherents  were  reckoned  at  nearly 
2,000,000  in  the  United  States  (NoHh  American  Re- 
view, Apr.,  1855),  while  over  a  dozen  periodicals  were 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  cult.  The  move- 
ment was  introduced  into  England  through  Mrs. 
Hayden  in  1852,  while  the  Davenport  brothers  in- 
tensified the  impression  already  made  by  the 
phenomena  which  they  exhibited  there  in  1864.  Dr. 
Henry  Slade  was  abo  distinguished  by  the  character 
of  the  exhibitions  which  he  gave.  In  Germany 
spiritistic  writing  was  introduced  by  Baron  Ludwig 
von  Guldenstubbe  (d.  1873)  in  1856,  who  received 
in  twelve  years  more  than  2,000  communications  in 
twenty  different  languages,  but  the  substance  of 
these  was  trivial  and  even  jejime. 

A  new  stage  was  begun  with  the  advent  of  the 
mediums  Daniel  Douglas  Home,  William  Stainton 
Moses,  and  Mrs.  Leonora  Piper,  and  with  the  invea- 
tigations  undertaken  by  men  of  science  of  inter- 
national reputation.  Home  was  a 
Later  Scotchman  by  birth,  but  Hved  for  some 
Stage,  years  in  America  in  the  house  of  an 
aunt,  where  the  manifestations  were 
begun  in  the  form  of  violent  movements  of  the  furni- 
ture. He  visited  England,  where  Mr.  (now  Sir) 
William  Crookes  accepted  the  materializations, 
which  Home  then  showed,  as  probably  genuine. 
Home's  travels  extended  to  Italy,  Russia,  and 
France,  but  his  work  was  discredited  by  the  results 
of  a  suit  at  law  which  obligated  him  to  return  £65,- 
000  to  the  heirs  of  a  rich  widow.  Moses  (b.  1840; 
studied  at  Bedford  and  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  B. A., 
1863;  d.  in  London  1892)  became  convinced  of  the 
truths  of  Spiritualism,  became  a  medium  against 
his  own  predilections,  exhibited  remarkable  trance 
phenomena,  and  also  automatic  writing  which  was 
claimed  to  evince  the  personality  of  spirits  of  per- 
sons long  dead.  But  he  resented  investigation  by 
scientists  as  casting  suspicion  upon  his  honesty  and 
sincerity.  The  general  trend  of  the  later  phenomena 
has  been  outside  of  materialistic  happenings  and 
in  the  direction  of  communications  of  information 
supposedly  beyond  the  sphere  of  personal  knowl- 
edge of  the  mediums.  Such  communications,  cover- 
ing a  number  of  years,  were  preserved  by  Moses  and 
appeared  in  his  Spirit  Identity  (London,  1879)  and 
Spirit  Teachings  (1893).  Similarly,  the  exhibitions 
of  Bfrs.  Piper  are  apart  from  the  physical  and  con- 
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sist  of  communications  of  varied  character.  She 
first  became  a  mediimi  in  1885,  and  soon  after  came 
imder  the  observation  of  Professor  William  James  of 
Harvard  and  of  Dr.  Richard  Hodgson,  secretaiy  of 
the  American  branch  of  the  Society  for  Psychical 
Research.  The  various  sets  of  phenomena,  an  out- 
line merely  of  which  is  given  above,  aroused  scien- 
tific interest,  and  have  been  imder  consideration 
by  various  learned  or  scientific  bodies.  One  of  the 
year  1884  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
achieved  little  because  of  inability  to  come  to  an 
imderstanding  with  the  mediums.  In  1882  the  So- 
ciety for  Psychical  Research  was  formed  in  Eng- 
land for  the  accimiulation  and  investigation  of  data 
upon  this  and  related  subjects.  Parts  of  the  results 
of  the  work  of  this  organization  are  presented  and 
reviewed  by  F.  W.  H.  Myers  in  his  Human  Person- 
alUy  and  Ua  Survival  of  Bodily  Death  (London,  1903), 
while  the  whole  range  of  alleged  spiritistic  phenom- 
ena is  reviewed  by  F.  Podmore  in  Modem  Spiritual- 
ism (London,  1902).  The  general  trend  of  opinion 
among  scientists,  when  considering  phenomena  of 
the  sort  imder  consideration,  from  which  the  ele- 
ment or  possibility  of  fraud  has  been  eliminated,  is 
that  the  manifestations  are  not  those  of  spirits,  but 
are  to  be  referred  to  powers  of  the  hiunan  mind 
which  are  beginning  to  be  the  objects  of  systematic 
study,  such  as  the  **  subliminal  consciousness  ** 
and  various  other  phenomena,  many  of  these  com- 
ing in  the  domain  of  abnorznal  psychology.  One 
of  the  characteristics  of  most  of  the  **  communica- 
tions," the  inherent  unimportance,  has  thus  re- 
ceived explanation.  The  way  is  probably  being 
prepared  for  a  scientific  explanation  of  other  kinds 
of  manifestation,  which  have  been  supposed  to  show 
the  interference  of  spirits,  by  profounder  and  patient 
study  of  the  lower  regions  of  psychology.  The  ex- 
posure of  those  "  mediums  "  who  resorted  to  fraud 
and  the  formulation  of  tests  by  which  to  assure  the 
reality  of  the  manifestations  presented  have  reduced 
the  field  to  be  covered,  while  they  have  also  greatly 
diminished  the  number  of  adherents  of  spiritualism. 
The  belief  in  the  actuality  of  communication  be- 
tween discamated  spirits  and  the  living  drew  to- 
gether in  various  places  those  of  like  mind,  and  led 
in  the  course  of  time  to  the  formation  of  bodies 

corresponding   to   congregations   and 

Organized  churches  in  other  Christian  denomim^ 

Form.      tions,  and  utimately  to  the  formation 

of  a  national  organization,  through 
which  a  statement  of  belief  and  platform  of  prac- 
tises have  been  issued.  Thus  determined,  the  belief 
of  Spiritualists  involves  the  actuality  of  communica- 
tions, as  stated  above;  they  reject  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  and  of  the  deity  of  Christ,  and  also  that  of 
the  supreme  authority  of  the  Scriptures;  they  hold 
to  the  existence  of  an  infinite  intelligence  expressed 
by  the  physical  and  spiritual  phenomena  of  nature, 
a  correct  understanding  of  which  and  a  following  of 
which  in  life  constitute  the  true  religion;  the  con- 
tinued conscious  existence  of  the  spirit  after  death 
is  a  postulate,  and  with  this  goes  belief  in  progress 
as  the  universal  law  of  nature.  All  legislation  re- 
specting the  observance  of  Sunday  as  a  holy  day  is 
opposed  by  the  National  Spiritualists'  Association, 
fts  also  all  attempts  to  unite  Qhurch  a^d  State^ 


sectarian  instruction  in  the  public  schools,  the 
granting  of  special  favors  to  the  cleigy,  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  paid  chaplains  in  the  public  service; 
the  organization  favors  equal  taxation  of  all  secular 
and  ecclesiastical  property,  an  educational  qualifi- 
cation for  all  voters,  and  ihe  elimination  of  sex  as  a 
criterion  of  availability  for  civil  ofiice  and  the  suf- 
frage. The  Association  has  offices  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  holds  annual  conventions  (nineteenth  held 
in  Wichita,  Kan.,  1911),  maintains  a  free  library 
at  Washington,  employs  salaried  missionaries,  an 
editor  at  large,  arranges  for  lectiues  and  camp- 
meetings,  carries  on  correspondence  with  organiza- 
tions in  other  lands,  and  has  at  Whitewater,  Wis., 
the  Morris  Pratt  Institute  with  a  two-years'  course 
of  instruction.  It  reports  twenty-two  state  associa- 
tions, 437  active  local  societies  with  216  others 
meeting  irregularly,  32  camp-meeting  associations, 
120  churches  and  temples  with  a  valuation  of  $2,- 
000,000;  75,000  avowed  adherents  with  a  constitu- 
ency of  nearly  2,000,000;  370  ordained  ministers, 
and  1,500  public  mediums.       W.  H.  Larrabee. 

Bibxjoorapht:  J.  W.  Edmonds  and  O.  T.  Dexter,  Spirit- 
ucUiwt,  New  York«  1864-66;  E.  W.  Capron,  Modem  Spir- 
iitudimn;  iU  FaeU,  Boston,  1856;  R.  Ware,  EzperimenUU 
InveaHgationB  of  the  Spirit  Manifeetationa^  New  York, 
1866;  R.  D.  Owen,  FootfitUe  on  the  Boundary  of  Another 
World,  Philadelphia.  1869;  idem,  The  DtbatabU  Land  be- 
tween thia  World  and  the  Next,  New  York,  1872;  W. 
Howitt,  The  Hiel.  of  the  Supernatural  in  All  Ages  and 
Nationa,  London,  1863;  A.  De  Morgan,  From  Matter  to 
Spirit,  ib.  1863;  H.  Tuttle,  PhUoeophy  of  SpiritucU  Exig- 
ence and  of  the  Spirit  World,  2d  ed.,  Boston,  1864;  idem. 
Arcana  of  Nature,  new  ed.,  London.  1908;  W.  McDonald. 
Spiritualiam  Identical  with  Ancient  Sorcery,  New  Teata- 
ment  Demonalogy  and  Modem  Witchcraft,  New  York,  1866; 

E.  Sarsent,  Planchette,  or  the  Deapair  of  Science,  Boston, 
1869;  H.  S.  Olcott,  People  from  the  Other  World;  wonder- 
ful Doinga  of  the  "  Eddy  Brothera,"  Hartford,  n.  d.;  E.  W. 
G6x,  Spiritualiam  Anawered  by  Science,  London.  1872; 
M.  Hull,  Contraat:  Evangeliam  and  Spiritualiam  com- 
pared, Bioston,  1874;  J.  M.  Peebles,  Seera  of  the  Agea; 
ancient,  medieval,  and  modem  Spiritualiam,  6th  ed.,  Bos- 
ton, 1874;  idem,  Spiritualiam  Defined  and  Defended,  ib. 
1875;  F.  O.  Lee.  The  Other  World,  London,  1875;  idem, 
Sighta  and  Shadowa;  Examplea  of  the  Supernatural,  ib. 
1894;  A.  Mahan,  Phenomena  of  Spiritualiam  acientifiealltf 
Explained  and  Expoaed,  New  York,  1876;  W.  B.  Carpen- 
ter, Meameriam,  Spiritualiam  .  .  .  hiatorically  and  aden- 
tifUally  Conaidered,  London,  1877;  D.  D.  Home.  LighU 
and  Shadowa  of  SpvrUuatiam,  ib.  1878;  T.  B.  HaU.  Mod- 
em Spiritualiam,  Boston,  1883;  J.  W.  Tniesdell,  Bottom 
Facta  concerning  Spiritualiam,  New  York,  1883;  J.  Chestei: 
EarUUy  Watchera  at  the  Heavenly  Oatea;  the  falae  and  true 
SpirUualiam,  Philadelphia,  1886;  E.  Oumey  and  F.  W. 
Meyers,  Phantaama  of  the  Living,  2  vols.,  London,  1887; 

F.  Johnson,  The  New  Paychic  Studiea  in  their  Relation  to 
Chriatian  Thought,  New  York.  1887;  J.  C.  Street.  The 
Hidden  Way  aeroaa  the  Threahold,  Boston,  1887;  Sir  W. 
Crookes,  Reaearchea  in  the  Phenomena  of  Spiritualiam, 
London,  1891;  A.  R.  Wallace,  Miradea  and  Modem 
Spiritualiam,  new  ed.,  London,  1895;  J.  Jastrow,  Fact 
and  Fable  in  Payehology,  Bostcm,  1901  (adverse  to  spir- 
itualistic  claims);  F.  Podmore,  Modem  Spiritualiam,  2 
vols.,  London,  1902  Oratory  of  the  movement  in  England 
and  America);  idem.  The  Newer  Spiritualiam,  ib.,  1910: 
E.  W.  Cook  and  F.  Podmoze,  Spiritualiam;  ia  Communi- 
cation urith  the  Spirit  World  an  aceompUahed  Faetf  ib,  1903 
(gives  both  sides  of  the  argument);  F.  W.  H.  Myers, 
Human  Peraonality  tmd  ita  Survival  of  Bodily  Death,  ib. 
1903  (important);  E.  T.  Bennett,  Phyaical  Phenomena 
popularly  Claaaed  under  the  Head  of  Spiritualiam,  ib.  1906; 
J.  H.  Hyslop.  Borderland  oj  Paychical  Reaearch,  Boston, 
1906;  idem.  Bnigmaa  of  Paychical  Reaearch,  ib.  1906;  J.  Q. 
Raupert,  Modem  Spiritiam,  London,  1904  (critical  exami- 
nation of  the  alleged  phenomena) ;  idem.  The  Dangera  of 
Spiritualiam,  ib.  1906;  D.  P.  Abbott.  B^ind  the  Seenea 
with  Mediuma,  Ghioa^,  1907;  C.  Fjammarion,  Mywterio^^ 
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PtgMc  Pvntt,  Boston,  1907;  C.  U.  Uuc.  Tht  Tktoru  of 
fipntuotim.  St.  Louu.  1907:  W.  N.  Wiboa.  rAwctwnu.- 
Mf  Spirit  Worid  erptortd.  LDodon.  1907;  W.  F.  Burett, 
Ok  Ou  TkrcAM  ol  a  Nnc  World  of  Thov/ht.  A  n  Etami- 
mtiim  of  tht  P\m>nenaof  Spirilualinn.  ib.  IBOS;  H.Cnr- 
rinctoa.  Tlu  Ptvchicat  Phtnomtria  o/  SviriXualitm,  Frand- 
<denl  aitd  Gtnuiiu.  ib.  1908:  U.  Dclaunc.  Endenrt  /or  a 
Fulm  Lift.  ib.  1908;  J.  RobertBon,  SpirUtiaiinn ^  lAcopm 
Door  Id  IA>  HnMvn  (Jnii^tt.  ib.  [90B;  C,  lombrtHi.  Afttr 
DtaOt—Whalt  ib.  I0U9;  Sir  Oliver  Lodge.  Tht  Svreiral  »! 
Uam,  ib.  ISIO;  Amy  Elua  TsDtiar.  Stydta  in  SpiriHttn, 
New  Yorii.  1910  Cs  Ihoniiwhgoing  review  of  the  recent  phe- 
■■■""—■»  "'  SpiritiHD.  with  decidedly  advene  dociaion):  T, 
Flotiraiiy.  BtpriU  rt  ntdiunu.  Patit,  1911;  the  literature 
under  Pbtcwcai,  Rjbuach  and  tbb  FtjTVbii  Lir£. 


SPITTA,  spit'a,  PRIEDRICH  ADOLF  WILHELH: 
Germ&n  Protestant,  son  of  Karl  Johann  Philipp 
Spitta  (q.v.);  b.al  Witttngen  (35  m.  n.e.  of  Bnrna- 
"mck),  Hanover,  Jon.  10,  1852.  He  wa^  e<liicated 
at  the  univeraities  of  GSttingcn  and  Eriangen 
(1S7I-75];  was  teacher  in  the  high  school  at 
Hanover  (1876-77);  inspector  of  the  Tholuck 
Seminary  at  Halle  (1877--7g);  aeaJBtant  pastor  at 
Bonn  (1879-81),  and  pastor  at  Ober-Kaaael,  near 
Bono  (1881-87);  privat-docent  for  Evangelical 
theology  at  the  Univeraity  of  Bonn  (1880-87); 
and  went  to  Strasburg  as  professor  of  New-Tea* 
lament  exegeus  and  practical  theology,  as  well  as 
university  preacher  (1887).  Besides  editing  the 
Monaiasdtri/t  fOr  GoUadienxl  and  kirchliche  Kunat 
Bince  1S9S,  he  has  written: 

DrrBntfdaJviiw  A  friraitut  an  Ari^ida  (EsXie,  1877); 
Dit  liluTBitiAe  AndacJa  am  LuIher-JabiUlum  (1883);  Dtr 
KntAfJtaut,  tint  bibtittfie  Getchichie  tend  ihrt  ajmkryphiKhen 
Bnl^fUuaem  (1383):  LiOhrr  und  die  eoanenlitc/u  OoUci- 
ilirnM  (ISS4):  Dtr  tu>tiU  Briefdtt  Ptlrui  und  dtr  BrUf  da 
Judat  (1885);  Dit  PaaMiaium  nacA  dm  vitr  EiHinoeliitin  van 
Bdnrieh  SchOU  (Leipaic.  1886):  Htinridi  SdiiUt.  ttir.  Ltbtn 
.Brf«(KfiunH(HildburEh.l888);  PrnJiiilm  (3  vole..  Boon 
and  Scruburg.  1886-90):  Drri  kirrhlicAe  Faitpiile  far 
iraucUm.  Orttm  nnd  Pfimilen  (5>tTBaburs.  1889):  Dit 
Ofntbarune  da  Jt^iannet  unXn-curAI  <HiLlle,  1889);  Chriati 
Pttdiel  OH  dit  GtiUtr  dtr  VrUtmeU  (Qailiogcn.  1800);  Zur 
Rttormrtrtera«e'litcltmKidtui(ia9l):  Die  AimiUlarirMcllti, 
i\rt  QtiMat  uiuj  drrm  tfehicWirAer  Wtrt  (H&Ue.  18911;  Zur 
aemJiicMt  imd  LiltnUur  dit  VrrJvitltnlunu  (3  vols,,  Gatlia- 
(en.  IS93-I9071;  Drr ErUirvrfdrr prruMiiKhmAartide (IS93y; 
VeftiidiifUBO  da  preutnKhm  Agtndtneniiimrfei  (1894):  Dtta 
CaoMnbudi  fir  dit  evarvdiiKhm  (imtindm  nan  EUatt- 
LaOirvieeii  tritixh  baJnclfd  {^Iruburg.  1804):  Golteidientt 
twd  XwMt  (1805):  Ludtcio  Sdi/ibtTltini  mutica  kutb  far 
KirrJuntAsrt  ((Saitineeo,  180B);  Dw  Britf  dit  Jakob^a 
untfrnieMt  (189fl].  J.  Zwitlu  GibtU  und  Liider  far  dit  Ju- 
gttut  (190II:  Vnttmcliwuien  fltir  dm  Brief  det  Paulut  an 
dit  R-nntr  (1901);  Mi^nk  und  Kintltiftive  auf  dm  Land 
CBerlin.  1902):  Dai  Afoffni&sl  tin  Pialm  drr  Uaria  und 
nteU  dtr  BlitabM  (Tubingen.  1902);  Di.  KifcAftraiwuno  iit 
JDotfKUond  und  dit  Rrform  drr  AbtndmahUftirr  (GAttingui, 
IWH);  Dit  Konitanter  Liedtrdirlittr  (Hnmburn,  1904); 
"  Bin  fi^rr  Bora  itl  untrr  GoU,"  die  Liedrr  LtdAeri  in  iArir 
Btdetdiav  far  dot  aranffrOtchi  XircAnWiadCGAttiDBea.  190S): 
Strtilfraam  dtr  GadiicMe  Jtiu  (1907):  Dm  TnlameM 
Biatte  und  dot  Ketie  Teiiamml  (IWny.  Jctat  und  die  Hriden- 
niMwn  (Giewo,  1909);  Dai  Johanntt-B«atweli<^  all 
QvtUr  drr  GemrAidiii  Jetu  (OAttinien.  1010);  anil  Brilraei 
n^  Fnoe  nae%  der  gtitUicJun  Dichlung  dtt  Htrtoffi  ABtrecht 
cm  Pmt*^  (Seai«ib«ig,  1910). 

SPITTA,  KAKL  JOHAIIII  PHILLIPP:  (German 
Lutheran  hymn-writer;  b.  at  Hanover  Aug.  1  (or 
July  31),  1801;  d.  at  ButgdoH  (13  m.  h.  of  Celle) 
Sept.  28,  1859.  He  was  educated  at  the  University 
of  Gfittingen  (1821-24),  though  he  there  devoted 
more  attention  to  poetjy  and  mumc  than  to  theol- 


ogy, aa  is  ahonn  by  hia  anonymous  SitngbUcldein 
der  lAebe/Ur  HandwerksleiUe  (GHttingen,  1824).  In 
1824  he  became  a  private  tutor  at  Lllno,  near  Lune- 
burg,  nbere  true  religion  was  for  the  6rst  time 
roused  within  him,  and  during  his  residence  here 
the  greater  and  liettcr  portion  of  his  hymns  were 
composed.  From  1828  to  1830  he  was  curate  at 
SudwsJde,  and  from  1830  to  1837  was  military  and 
prison  chaplain  at  Hameln,  where,  despite  ration- 
alistic opposition,  he  succeeded  in  reviving  relig- 
ious life  and  in  gaining  the  esteem  of  both  ecclesiaa- 
tical  and  military  authorities.  In  1837-47  Spitta 
was  pastor  at  Wechold,  near  Hoya,  where  he  again 
succeeded  in  reriving  interest  in  religion,  as  he  also 
did  while  stationed  as  superintendent  at  Wittlngen 
(1847-53).  At  Peine,  on  the  other  hand,  where  he 
was  pastor  in  1853-59,  religious  life  was  too  dead 
for  him  to  achieve  any  great  reuulte.  In  1859  he 
went  as  superintendent  to  Burgdorf,  but  died  sud- 
denly within  the  year. 

The  attitude  of  Spitta  was  distinctly  one  of  de- 
vout Lutheran  orthodoxy,  tilted  with  deep  religious 
conviction,  but  absolutely  free  from  sectarianism 
and  fanaticism.  At  the  same  time  his  fidelity  to 
Luther's  teachings  rendered  it  impossible  for  him 
to  accept  calls  to  the  unionistic  congregations  of 
Barmen  (1844)  and  Elberfeld  (1846).  He  published 
anonymously  two  volumes  of  BiblUrAe  Andachten 
(Halle,  1836-39),  but  his  chief  fame  waa  attained  by 
the  phenomenal  success  of  his  Ptalter  und  Harfe  (2 
ser.,  Pima  and  Leipsic,  1833^3,  and  in  innumer- 
able ediUons  since,  e.g.,  Gotha,  1890,  Halle,  1901; 
Eng.  transl..  by  R,  Masaie,  "  Lyra  Domestica,"  2 
ser.,  London,  1800-64,  and  in  part  by  Lady  E.  A. 
Durand,  "  Inutations  from  the  German  of  Spitta 
and  Tersteegen,"  1873).  [A  large  number  of  hia 
hymns  have  been  rendered  into  English;  cf.  Julian, 
Hymnnlogy,  pp.  1076-80.)  After  his  death  a  further 
collection  of  his  hymna  was  published  under  the  title 
NachgdoMcne  geisUicke  Litder  (Leipsic,  1861),  and 
later  still  his  lAeder  au>  der  Jugcndzeil  appeared 
(od.  Pet«rs,  1898).  (Wilhelm  Nelle) 

BiBuoattu'BT:  The  oae  biography  in  bv  K.  K.  MOnlfel, 
Leipsio,  1861,  2d  ed..  with  nota  by  O.  Mejer.  1892.  with 
which  should  be  compared  the  biocraphicn]  vketcb  in  L. 
Spilta'i  ed.  o(  the  P-mer  tad  Harft.  pp.  i.-eititxvi.. 
Gotha,  1800.  Conault  furtber;  E.  E.  Koeh,  aarjiicldt 
da  Kirdunlitdit,  vii.  232  aqq..  >iltitt«Brt.  1S72;  S.  W. 
Duffield.  Engiiah  Hjimni,  pp.  239-241.  149.  426,  New 
York.  1886:  W.  Nelle.  Phiiipp  SpiOa.  tin  OtdtiMi6chltin. 
Bertia.  IBOl;  idem.,  OachicMtdet  dtuUrhen  nxmorh'ichoi 
Kircheniiedi.  2d  ed..  Quoburg.  1000:  and  Julian.  Eymn- 
atom.  pp.  107S-S0. 

SPITTLEB,  spitler,  CHRISTIAN   FRIEDRICH: 

(Jcrman  Lutheran  layman  distinguished  for  his 
services  in  behalf  of  missions;  b.  at  Wimsheim  (a 
village  of  Wilrttcmberg  near  Lconberg,  S  m.  w.n.w. 
of  Stuttgart)  Apr.  12,  1782;  d.  at  Basel  Dec.  8, 
1867.  After  a  brief  trial  of  the  revenue  and  admin- 
istrative service  (1796-1800),  he  was  called,  in  1801, 
to  Basel  as  assistant  in  the  ChnstentumsgeseLschaft 

(see  CKRIBTENTUMSaESGLLSCUAF-r,    DiE   DECTSCnE), 

where  he  kept  the  books  and  conducted  the  corre- 
spondence both  of  this  society  and  of  the  Bible  and 
tract  society  which  it  soon  established.  In  1807  all 
eecretarial  work  was  placed  in  his  hands,  and  in  the 
following  year  he  received  the  official  appointment 
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to  thia  position,  which  he  retained  for  the  remainder 
of  his  life.  In  1813  be  founded  a  publishing-house 
at  Baael,  and  in  1834  a  leading  library,  but  in  1S4I 
he  limited  his  establiabmenl  to  Bibles,  tracte,  and 
the  publication  of  the  literature  of  the  Christen- 
tumfgesellachaft.  He  w'fts  by  no  means  a  clear  or 
syetematic  thinker,  and  hia  work  was  churacteriEed 
by  a  lack  of  fixed  plan  which  was  reflected  by  the 
premature  and  impracticable  nature  of  many  of  his 
projects,  yet  nearly  all  the  activities,  institutions, 
and  undertakings  of  the  Innere  Miasion  had  in  him 
their  pioneer.  The  diveraity  of  hia  philanthropic  in- 
tere»l«  waa  marvetoua.  During  the  war  of  1812-13 
he  labored  in  behalf  of  al!  in  distreaa,  regardless  of 
nationality,  station,  and  creed,  and  in  the  war  of 
1866  be  made  provision  for  the  distribution  of  Bibles 
and  the  care  of  the  sick;  while  during  the  Greek 
War  of  Independence  he  established  a  society  tor 
the  moral  and  religious  betterment  of  the  Greeks 
and  a  short-lived  institution  for  the  training  of  a 
number  of  Greek  slaves  whom  he  ranaoraed,  even  as 
he  provided  an  English  school  for  the  children  of 
the  Fngliah  workmen  engaged  in  tunneling  the 
Huuenstein.  In  1812  he  established  a  home  for  poor 
Btudenta  of  theology,  and  in  1830  an  institution  for 
distributing  Bibles  to  poor  children;  in  1833  he 
changed  the  Greek  institution  already  mentioned 
into  an  asylum  for  deaf-mutes  which  stitl  flouriahes 
at  Kiehen  near  Basel;  and  be  was  also  instrumental 
in  the  founding  of  several  other  philanthropic  insti- 
tutions. The  development  of  the  deaconess  system, 
like  Jewish  missions,  found  an  entbu^astic  advocate 
in  him,  and  to  liim  was  ultimately  due  the  estab- 
tishment  of  the  seminary  for  teachers  of  ragged 
schools  at  Beuggen. 

Spittler  is  particularly  noteworthy  tor  hia  effort 
to  carry  Protestantism  into  Roman  Catholic  dis- 
tricts and  unchurched  Protestant  regions,  by  means 
of  peasants,  artizans,  and  other  laymen,  who  should 
travel  from  place  to  place  and  in  their  wanderings 
spread  the  tenets  of  the  faith.  He  soon  realised 
that  a  certain  degree  of  training  and  organiiation 
was  necessary  for  such  misaioaariea,  but  after  a 
number  of  abortive  attempts  (including  the  estab- 
lishment of  colonies  of  such  laymen  about  a  day's 
journey  apart,  and  the  training  of  qua^-misdonarics 
for  Palestine),  he  was  compelled  by  the  mis«onary 
Bocicty  at  Basel  to  restrict  his  activities  to  the  In- 
nere Mission  and  the  education  of  missionaries  to 
work  among  the  German  enugranta  to  the  United 
Stales.  Real  progress  now  began,  and  in  1854 
Spittler'a  "  Chrischona  "  founded  some  small  com- 
munities in  Stokingen  and  Rhdnfelden,  while  a 
number  of  misdonariea  were  even  trained  for  the 
foreign  field.  The  long-cherished  plan  of  sending 
mismonaries  from  the  "  Chrischona  "  to  Abyssinia 
also  seemed  on  tho  eve  of  realization  when  the  war 
between  England  and  Abyssinia  (1866-68)  put  an 
abrupt  end  to  all  such  plans.  While,  however,  the 
foreign  missionary  field  of  the  "  Chrischona  "  was 
practically  anniMlated  at  the  time  of  Spittler's 
death,  his  Innere  Mission  work  was  most  success- 
ful, and  haa  been  most  prosperously  carried  on  to 
the  present  day.  (Wilhelm  Borneuann.) 

BiBuoaBiFHT:  Tlie  one  eomplele  bioKrapby  is  by  J.  Kober. 
Dual,  IS3T,  linae  tba  more  smbitious  C.  F.  SvitUcr  im 


„ CoMuIt  turthw:  T.  Jioer.  Jakob  Lud- 

wip  Jaorr.  «n  Ltbmibild.  BMal,  ia»8;  W.  Hadom.  O- 
ichidUi  da  Pirtitmui  in  dm  (cAirnKrucAen  re/ormir(m 
Kirthia.  DP.  493-A04,  Coiuttuiocr.  1901. 

SPITTLER,  LHDWIG  TIMOTHEUS:  German 
Protestant  church  historian;  b.  at  Stuttgart  Nov. 
11,  1752;  d.  there  Mar.  14,  1810.  He  early  devel- 
oped a  marked  interest  in  history,  and  the  main 
subjects  ot  his  study  at  Tubingen  (1771-75)  were 
philosophy  and  church  history.  His  pubficationa 
while  lecturer  at  Tubingen  (1777-79)  included  his 
KrilUche  Uniertuchung  des  aedaigsUn  LaodiciiuUn 
Caiio/is  (Bremen,  1777)  and  the  anonymous  Ge- 
schichU  det  kanonischen  RechU  bU  auf  die  ZeiUn  det 
faUehen  Imdora  (HaUc,  1778),  the  latter  winning 
him  an  appointment  as  professor  of  church  history 
and  the  history  of  dogma  at  Gbttingen  in  1779. 
Here  his  lectures  developed  into  his  Grundriu  der 
GeaehichU  der  chrwtiiehen  Kirche  (Giittingen,  1782), 
a  work  long  much  admired,  being  both  somewhat 
popular  in  tone  and  decidedly  rationalistic.  To 
church  history  Spittler  also  contributed,  among 
other  works,  his  De  usu  ttxtu*  Alexaruirini  apud 
Joaephum  (Giittingen,  1779);  GescKichie  dea  Kekht 
im  AbendTnahl  (Lemgo,  1780);  and  Von  der  thenud- 
igen  ZinsbaTketi  der  nordiachen  Reiehe  an  den  rSmi- 
sdicn  Stuhl  {Hanover,  1797).  as  well  as  his  VorUf 
vTigen  Hbv  die  Geadiichte  des  KirdtenrtdOa,  and 
(/(*er  die  OrachichU  de*  MOnchtumt  (both  in  hia 
SSmmlliche  Werkt,  x.);  Vortegungen  Hber  die  Of- 
ackichle  des  PapsUumt  (ed.  H.  E.  G.  Poulus.  Hei- 
delbe^,  1826);  GeschidUe  der  Kreuailge  (ed.  C. 
Mailer,  Hamburg,  1827);  and  Gachichte  der  HitT- 
archie  von  Gregor  VII.  bis  atif  die  Zeiten  der  Re/or- 
motion  (ed.  C.  MoUer,  1828). 

In  1782  Spittler  began  to  lecture  on  general  his- 
tory, and  in  1784  he  ceased  all  courses  on  church 
history,  so  that  hia  writings  were  henceforth  prac- 
tically restricted  to  secular  history,  political  econ- 
omy, and  statistics.  He  was  one  of  tho  most 
popular  and  influential  of  the  Gottingen  professors, 
although  his  politic-al  attitude  caused  the  king  to  re- 
gard him  with  little  favor.  In  1797  he  accepted  the 
invitation  of  Duke  Frederick  Eugene  of  Wflrttem- 
berg  to  return  to  his  native  city  as  a  privy  councilor, 
but  the  sudden  death  of  his  patron  was  almost  fata) 
to  luB  plans,  and  though  he  was  created  a  baron  in 
1806.  and  made  minister  of  state,  cumtor  of  tho 
UniverMty  of  TQbingen,  etc.,  hia  real  influence  waM 
scanty,  nor  could  his  new  honors  compensate  for  the 
days  at  Gottingen.  The  Sdmmlliche  Werke  of  SpiU 
tier  were  edited  in  fifteen  volumes  by  K  WOchter 
(Stuttgart,  1827-37;  the  vols,  of  chief  interest  for 
the  theologian  are  i.-ii.  and  viii.-x.). 

(N.  BONTBT«CH.) 

BiBUDQiUFar:  (i.  J.  Pluok.  UAtr  Spiltlir  a/i  Hi4tonl*r, 
CattioKCD.  1811:  K.  L.  v-oD  WoltmaoD.  Wrrkm.  lii.  311 
aim.,  Berlin.  1S2I:  A.  H.  L.  Hmtod.  aiMoriieJu  Wttkm, 
vl.  515  mm...  IS  vols.,  Gfittingen.  1831-26;  D.  P.  Stniui, 
Klnne  Sdiriflm.  pp.  08  iqq.,  Lcipdc,  ISta:  O.  Woitt, 
OMineen  Frofaiorm.  pp.  245  «qq.,  Golia,  1873;  F.  X. 
VDD  WegeLt.  Getchiiiile  der  deuitchen  HitSoriographiet  pp* 
ST3  sqq..  Munich.  1885;  ADB.  net*.  31Z  iqq. 

SPOILS,  RIGHT  OF  (Jus  gpolii):  The  claim  of  the 
Church,  the  clergy,  or  secular  mien  to  a  share  in 
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Spittler 
SpondanoB 


the  estates  of  deceased  ecdeaiastios.    The  Church 
persistently  adhered  to  the  Roman  law  until  late  in 

the  Middle  Ages,  but  made  an  excep- 

The  Claim  tion  in  regard  to  the  laws  of  property, 

of  the      which  in  the  Roman  code  had  been 

Church,     developed   with   a  rigid   consistency. 

When,  at  least  in  later  times,  burial 
was  refused  to  laymen  who  had  bequeathed  noth- 
ing to  the  Church  (cf .  E.  Friedberg,  De  finium  inter 
eedesiam  et  civiUUem  regundorum  jndicio,  p.  187, 
Leipdc,  1861),  it  is  not  strange  that  the  Church  con- 
sidered itself  heir  of  the  cleigy  and  as  mother  as- 
sumed the  heritage  of  her  own  children,  the  priests. 
According  to  the  older  church  laws  the  right  of 
ecclesiastics  to  dispose  of  their  possessions  was  not 
restricted;  but  bishops  were  early  required  to  make 
a  will,  and  they  were  subject  to  penalty  if  they  did 
Dot  devise  in  favor  of  the  Church  or  of  blood-rela- 
tions. Theodosius  II.  (408-150)  awarded  to  the 
Church  all  possessions  of  ecclesiastics  which  had 
not  been  disposed  of  by  will.  In  course  of  time  the 
obligation  to  make  a  will  was  extended  from  the 
bishops  to  all  holders  of  benefices.  But  strong  ob- 
stacles continually  met  the  desire  of  the  Church  to 
become  sole  heir  of  clerical  possessions.  Ecclesias- 
tics disregarded  church  ordinances  and  seised  the 
possessions  of  deceased  colleagues.  Various  coim- 
cils  and  synods  condenmed  the  right  of  spoils  and 
prescribed  severe  punishments,  but  without  avail. 
Ecclesiastics  at  times  did  not  wait  for  the  death  of 
a  brother,  and  the  right  of  spoils  was  extended  even 
to  the  estate  of  the  pope.  To  do  away  with  these 
abuses,  Charlemagne  appointed  acanomi  for  the 
administration  of  church  possessions,  but  without 
success.  A  capitulary  of  Charles  the  Bold  issued  in 
844  seems  to  have  been  more  successful. 

The  laity  also  tried  to  obtain  a  share  in  the  estates 
of  deceased  churchmen.  As  long  as  the  cleigy  lived 
according  to  Roman  law,  their  right  to  dispose  of 
their  property  by  will  was  acknowledged  by  the 

State;  but  when  they  were  subjected 

Claims  of  to  the  law  of  the  coimtry,  they  could 

Secolar     make  their  wills  only  imder  the  same 

Rnlen.     restrictions  as  laymen.     If  they  left 

no  will,  their  property  did  not  go  to 
their  relatives  or  to  the  Church,  but  the  manor- 
lords,  later  the  church-patrons,  claimed  it;  and  after 
Frederick  I.,  the  Gennan  kings  claimed  the  estates 
of  tlie  Inshope.  It  is  true,  Frederick  I.  threatened 
with  severe  punishment  all  those  who  tried  to  cur- 
tail the  liberty  of  ecclesiastics  in  making  a  will,  but 
neither  he  nor  his  successors  regarded  their  own 
laws  and  promises.  Even  after  the  emperors  had 
renounced  the  right  of  spoils,  it  was  maintained  by 
the  Gennan  princes.  Conditions  were  not  diffeiv 
ent  in  England,  Scotland,  Sicily,  and  France.  The 
right  of  iqxnls  was  practised  in  France  especially. 
The  Church  there  complained  that  the  rulers  de- 
lajred  to  fill  episcopal  seats  in  order  to  enjoy  their 
revenues  so  much  the  longer.  Gradually  the  same 
abuse  started  anew  within  the  Church  itself.  Ab- 
bots claimed  the  possesmons  of  priors  and  regulars; 
bishops  the  estates  of  their  canons,  priests,  and  other 
clergy,  even  the  estate  of  whole  churches;  priors 
and  chapters  the  estate  of  bishops;  and  all  this  in 
spite  of  the  continued  prohibitions  of  councils  and 


popes.  The  liberty  of  making  wills,  which  had  been 
granted  by  the  State  to  ecclesiastics,  was  now  re- 
stricted anew  by  the  bishops.  And  even  after  it 
had  been  granted  again,  there  still  remained  of  the 
right  of  spoils  the  Ferto  (fourth  of  a  mark),  which 
the  cleigy  had  to  leave  to  the  bishop  and  this  was 
customary  in  some  German  states  as  late  as  the 
nineteenth  century  (cf .  E.  Friedberg,  KirchenrechJt^ 
p.  562,  Leipsic,  1903). 

Even  the  popes,  who  had  so  zealously  opposed 
the  robbery  of  churches,  claimed  the  right  for  which 
they  had  envied  the  bishops.  In  France  the  kings 
shared  with  the  pope  the  spoil  of  churches  and  eccle- 
siastics. It  was  in  vain  that  the  Uni- 
The  Claim  versity  of  Paris  denounced  such  abuses. 
of  the  The  leaders  of  the  protesting  party 
Popes.  were  thrown  into  prison,  and  fear  and 
terror  led  others  to  keep  silence.  But 
when  the  consequences  of  these  abuses  clearly 
showed  themselves,  when  bishops  were  regarded  as 
the  worst  debtors  since  their  estates  offered  no  se- 
curity to  creditors,  Charles  VI.  ordered,  in  1385, 
the  abolishment  of  the  papal  right  of  spoils  for 
monasteries  and  bishoprics.  After  a  few  years,  how- 
ever, the  Council  of  Constance  was  forced  to  oppose 
the  same  abuses,  also  in  vain;  but  in  France  at  least 
the  reintroduction  of  the  right  of  spoils  failed, 
owing  to  the  rigid  opposition  of  the  French  kings. 
In  1643  Louis  XI.  repeated  the  ordinances  of 
Charles  VI.  and  emphasized  his  edict  by  threats 
of  severe  punishment.  But  even  the  resistance  of 
secular  princes,  which  found  the  willing  support  of 
the  Church,  did  not  induce  the  popes  to  deprive  the 
apostolic  treasury  of  the  lucrative  spoils.  As  late 
as  1560  Pius  IV.  forbade  all  ecclesiastics  to  make  a 
will  without  the  permission  of  the  apostolic  seat, 
and  did  not  hesitate  to  declare  future  donations  in- 
valid, while  Pius  V.  (1567)  and  Gregory  XIII.  (1577) 
reasserted  the  old  claims.  It  is  true,  however,  that 
these  were  the  last  phenomena  on  a  large  scale  of  an 
abuse  that  had  been  practised  for  centuries  by  lay- 
men and  ecclesiastics  with  equal  rapacity,  which 
abuse  in  Italy  even  yet  has  not  been  abolished. 

(E.  FRIEDBEROf.) 

Bxbxjoorapht:  L.  Thomassin.  Vetua  et  nova  tedena  di*- 
eiplina.  III.,  ii.,  chaps.  51-57;  ZeiUchrift  fQr  PhUoaopkU 
%a\d  kaiholiache  Theologie,  parts  23-25;  S.  Sugenheim, 
SlaataUben  dea  Klenu  im  Mxttdalier,  i.  367  sqq.,  Berlin, 
1839;  A.  Friedberg,  De  finium  inter  eccletiam  et  civitatem 
regundorum  judicio,  pp.  220  sqq.,  Leipsic,  1861 ;  E.  Fried- 
berg, Lehrbuch  dea  .  .  .  Kirchenrechta,  {  179,  Leipsic, 
1903  (useful  for  references  to  late  literature);  KL,  xi. 
657-661. 

SPONDAITUS,  spon-da'nus,  HENRICUS  (HENRI 
DE  SPONDE):  French  Roman  Catholic  convert, 
church  historian  and  bishop  of  Pamiers;  b.  at 
Maulton  (25  m.  s.w.  of  Pau),  Gascony,  Jan.  6,  1568; 
d.  at  Toulouse  May  18,  1643.  He  was  brought  up 
in  the  Reformed  faith  and  studied  at  the  College  at 
Orthez  and  the  Academy  of  Geneva.  He  practised 
law  at  Tours  and  won  such  distinction  that  Henry 
IV.  appointed  him  matire  des  requites  for  Navarre. 
On  Sept.  21,  1595,  he  renounced  the  Reformed 
tenets,  and  through  the  influence  of  Cardinal 
Jacques  Davy  du  Perron  (q.v.)  he  obtained  a 
canonry.  In  1600  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  be- 
came a  close  friend  of  Csesar  Baronius  (q.v.),  whose 
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Anjialee  he  continued  to  1622.  and  vaa  there  or- 
dained priest  on  Mar.  7,  1606.  Spondanus  remuned 
at  Rome  until  1626,  when  Louis  XIII.  nominated 
him  bishop  of  Pamiere,  in  which  capacity  he  mani- 
feated  the  utmost  diligence  in  the  extirpation  of 
heresy.  Id  1639  faiUng  health  obliged  him  to  redgn 
his  see,  and,  after  devoting  himself  to  literary  labors 
at  Paris,  he  finally  retired  to  Toulouae.  His  wri- 
tings were  as  follows:  Df/enct  de  la  dfdaraHon  du 
gieur  de  Sponde  par  Henry  de  Sptntde  son  frtre  cantrt 
U»  camtlationa  dei  miniilTO  Bonnet  el  SouU  (Bor- 
deaux, 1597);  Lea  CmiftfTMSotTM  (1598;  Lat.  ed., 
much  enlarged,  P^uis,  1638);  An-iiaU»  eedefiastifi 
Cardiiudis  Baronii  in  epitomen  redacH  {Paris,  1SI2); 
Annalet  tacri  a  mundi  creatione  ad  ejuadem  Tedemp- 
tumem  (1637);  and  Anrudiinn  Banmii  amtinuatio 
ab  anno  11S7  ad  annum  ieS2  (1636). 

(Edoen  Lachbnmann.) 

Bibuooripht:   There  ia  a  biognipliy  by  P.  Fri»on  pnjfiied 

also;  E.  onciE,  HoBg.  ilxifroBTeprdlMlaiU..  H.3i«,  Parin. 
ISSe:    Lichleuberger,  ESR.  li.  In3-e94. 

SPORTS,  BOOK  OF:  A  royal  proclamation  drawn 
up  by  Bishop  Morton  for  Jamea  1.,  issued  by  that 
king  in  1618;  republished  by  Charles  I.,  under  the 
direction  of  Laud,  in  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign. 
Its  object  was  to  encourage  those  people  who  had 
attended  divine  service  to  spend  the  remainder  of 
Sunday  att«r  evening  prayers  in  such  "  lawful  rec- 
reation "  as  dancing,  archery,  Jeaping,  vaulting,  May 
games,  Whitsun  ales,  Morris  dances,  and  setting  of 
May-polea,  The  proclamation  was  aimed  at  the 
Puritans,  and  Charles  required  it  to  be  read  in  every 
parish  church.  The  majority  of  the  Puritan  minis- 
ters refused  to  obey,  and  some  were  in  consequence 
suspended.  See  PtmiTASS,  PuRiTANiaM,  §  13. 
fiLBU'hSRAi'irr:   D.  WilkiiiA.  Ctmciiia  Magna  Britannia,  iv. 

483.  London,  1737;  W.  Benhoni,  Dictionaru  of  Rtligion, 

pp.  EMe-990.  ib.  ISST;  W.  H.  HiitUm,  Tht  EnoH^  CharcS 

liees-lTIi).  pp.  107-108,  ib.  ieo3. 

SPOTTISWOOD,  spet'is-wud  (SPOTTISWOODE, 
SPOTISWOOD,SPOTSWOOD),  JOHN:  Archbishop 
of  Glasgow;  b.  at  Mid-Calder  (12  m.  s.w.  of  Edin- 
burgh) 1565:  d.  in  London  Nov.  26,  1639.  He 
studied  at  Glasgow  University  (M.A.,  1581);  suc- 
ceeded his  father  as  pastor  at  Calder,  in  1583,  when 
only  eighteen;  in  IBOI  accompanied  the  duke  of 
Lennox  as  chaplain  in  his  embassy  to  Prance,  and 
in  1603  went  with  Jamea  VI.  to  England;  in  1603 
was  made  archbishop  of  Glasgow,  and  in  1605 
privy-councilor  for  Scotland;  was  transferred  to  St. 
Andrews  in  1615,  so  that  he  became  pnmate  and 
metropolitan;  on  June  18,  1633,  crowned  Charles 
I.  at  Holyrood;  and  in  1635  was  made  chancellor  of 
Scotland.  He  was  at  first  opposed  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  liturgy  into  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
but,  seeing  that  it  was  inevitable,  be  resolved  to 
further  the  royal  nishcs,  and  personally  led  the 
movement.  Owing  to  the  opposition  offered  ho 
tried  to  modify  the  policy  of  the  king,  but  in  1638 
the  covenant  was  signed,  and  he  was  forced  to  re- 
move to  Newcastle  for  his  safety,  and  in  1639  went 
to  London,  where  he  died.  He  wrote  The  History 
of  the  Church  of  ScoOand  (tOS-ieSB)  (London,  1655; 
best  ed.,  3  vols.,  with  life  of  the  author,  Edinburgh, 
1847-51). 


BiHUooHAFBTt    A  lifs  of  (he  author  wu  prefixed  to  ths 

ori«insl  ed,  al  T\t  Hittorv.  and  another  (by  M.  Rubh11> 
(o  the  EdiDbursh  ed.,  ut  lup.  Cwuiult  futthct:  J.  F.  8. 
Oordno,  Saaichraniam.  i.  3eO-eie.  fliugow.  1807;  DNB, 
Uii.412-41S;  and  the  literature  on  the  Church  of  Scotland 

SPRAGUE,  sprfg,  WILLIAM  BUELL:    American 

Presbyterian,  pulpit  orator,  and  biographer;  h.  in 
Andover,  Conn.,  Oct.  16,  1795;  d-  at  Flushing,  N.  Y., 
May  7,  1876.  He  was  graduated  from  Yale  Coil^e 
in  1815  (A.M.,  1819);  was  private  tutor  for  about 
a  year;  was  graduated  from  Princeton  Theologicul 
Seminary,  1819;  and  was  immediately  ordained 
pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  West  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  as  a  colleague  of  Joseph  Lathrop;  on 
the  death  of  Lathrop,  Sprague  was  left  .sole  pastor, 
1820-29;  was  pastor  of  the  Second  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Albany,  1829-69;  he  then  removed  to 
flushing,  N.  Y.,  where  he  died. 

Sprague  attained  very  high  eminence  as  a  preacher 
and  speaker,  and  was  besides  a  voluminous  author. 
More  than  150  of  bis  sermons  and  occasional  dis- 
courses were  pubhshed  by  request.  He  published 
more  than  a  doien  other  separate  works,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  Letters  from  Europe  in 
1S28  (New  York,  1828);  Leeturea  on  Revivals  oj 
Rfiiffitm;  mth  an  introductory  Essay  ftjj  L.  Woods 
(1832);  Life  of  Rev.  Dr.  E.  D.  Griffin  (1838);  The 
Lift  of  Timothy  DwiglU  (1844);  Aid*  lo  Early  He- 
licon (1847);  Words  to  a  Young  Man's  Conscience 
(1848);  VitH»  lo  European  Celihrities  {\Sbb)\  Mem- 
airs  of ...  J.  McDowdl,  D.D.,  and .  .  .  W.  M> 
DoweU  (lS6i):  Ufe  of  Jedidiah  Morse.  D.D.  (1874). 

The  great  literary  work  of  hia  life  was  the  An- 
nals  of  the  American  Pulpit:  Notices  of  Americafi 
Clergym,en  to  1856  (vols,  i.^i.,  Trinitarian  Congro- 
gationalisU,  iii.-iv.,  Presbyterians,  v..  Episcopa- 
lians, vi..  Baptists,  vii.,  Methodists,  viii..  Unitarians, 
is.,  Lutherans,  Reformed,  Asaocial*,  Associate  Re- 
formed, and  Reformed  Presbyterians;  9  vols., 
1858-61).  The  manuscript  of  the  tenth  and  con- 
cluding volume  was  completed  for  publication  be- 
fore his  death;  it  included  Quakers,  German  Re- 
formed, Moravians,  Cumberland  Presbyterians, 
Freewill  Baptists,  Swedenborgians,  and  Univer- 
salists. 

SPRECHER,Bprek'er,SAUUEL;  Lutheran  (Gen- 
eral Synod);  b.  near  Hogerstown,  Md.,  Dec.  28, 
1810;  d.  at  San  Diego,  Cal.,  Jan.  10,  1896.  He 
studied  at  Pennsylvania  College  and  Theoli^cal 
Seminary,  Gettysbui^,  Pa.,  1830-36;  was  pastor 
at  Harriaburg,  Pa.,  Martinsburg,  Va.,  and  Cham- 
bersburg.  Pa.,  1836-49;  president  of  Wittenberg 
Collie,  Springfield,  O.,  1849-74;  and  from  1874 
was  professor  of  systematic  theology  there.  He 
was  the  author  of  Qroundwork  of  a  System  of  Evan- 
gelical Lutheran  Theology  (Philadelphia,  1879). 

BiBijoaHu>BT:  T.  G.  Bdl,  Portraitun  of  Hit  Life  of  Bamiul 

Spncher.  Philadelphia,  1007. 

SPRERG,  SAMUEL  PETES:  Evangelical  As- 
sociation; b.  in  Clinton  Township,  O,  Feb.  11, 1853. 
He  was  educated  at  Northwestern  Collie,  Naper- 
ville.  111.  (A.B.  1375),  and,  after  holding  variou* 
pastorates  in  his  denomination  and  being  presiding 
elder  from  1S75  to  1887,  was  elected,  in  the  latter 
year,  editor  of  The  Evangelical  Messenger,  the  offi- 
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dal  orgBD  of  the  Evangelical  Aseociation,  a.  position 
which  he  still  letoins.  He  vaa  likewise  presideDt 
of  the  UiaaioDary  Society  of  the  Evaogehcot  Asso- 
ciation in  1S94-05  imil  secretary  of  the  same  body 
in  1904-07,  and  a  member  of  the  committee  to  re- 
vise the  discipline  of  his  denomination  in  1895-98, 
while  he  has  also  been  book  editor  since  18ST,  and 
preddent  of  the  Young  People's  Alliance  of  the 
Evangelical  Association  since  1S05.  In  tlieology  he 
is  "  an  Anninian  of  the  Evangelical  type,"  and  has 
ntitten  Raya  of  Light  on  ike  Highway  to  Success 
(Cleveland,  0-,  1886);  Life  and  Labors  of  Bishop 
John  Seybert  (188S) ;  Hiatory  of  Ihe  Evangelical  As- 
sociation (New  York,  1894);  and  The  Sinner  ami 
kit  Saviour:  or,  Tlie  Way  of  SalixUion  made  Plain 
(aeveland,  1906). 

SPRUIG,  GARDIHER:  American  Presbyterian; 
b.  at  Newbuiyport,  Mass.,  Feb.  24,  1785;  d.  in 
New  York  Aug.  18,  1873.  He  was  graduated  from 
Yale  Collie,  1805;  taught  in  Bermuda,  1805-07; 
was  admitted  to  the  bar,  1808;  abandoned  law  for 
theology,  and  studied  at  Andover  Theological  Semi- 
nary, 1809-10;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Brick 
(Presbyterian)  Church,  Aug.  8,  1810,  and  held  the 
position  till  his  death.  The  first  four  years  of  his 
ministry  were  years  of  steady,  quiet  growth,  but 
from  1814  to  1834  there  were  frequent  revivals.  He 
took  part  in  the  formation  of  the  American  Bible 
Society  (1816),  American  Tract  Society  (1825),  and 
American  Home  Missionary  Society  (1326).  His 
congregation  first  met  in  Beekman  Street,  but  in 
1856  removed  to  Fifth  Avenue  and  Thirty-sixth 
Street.  Aft«r  1861  he  had  a  colleague.  His  mini»- 
try  was  remarkable  both  for  length  and  power.  His 
principal  publications  were  Bsaays  on  the  IXstin- 
guitking  Traite  of  Christian  Character  (New  York, 
1813):  MtrmoiTi  of  the  Rev.  S.  J.  Mills,  LaU  Mia- 
ttionary  to  Ihe  Soulhtrestern  Section  of  the  United 
States  (1820);  An  Appeal  to  the  Ciivxns  of  New 
York,  on  Behalf  of  the  ChrieUan  Satibath  (1823) ;  The 
Attraction  of  the  Cross;  designed  to  iUuxtrate  the  lead- 
ing Truths,  ObligaiionB,  and  Hopes  of  Chrietianily 
(1846);  The  Bible  not  of  Man;  or,  the  Argument  for 
ihe  divine  Origin  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  draam  from 
Ihe  Scriptures  Ihemulvet  (1847);  Fimt  Things.  A 
Series  of  Lectures  on  the  great  Facts  and  moral  Let- 
mns  first  revealed  to  Mankind  (2d  ed.,  2  vols,,  1351); 
The  Firti  Woman  (1852);  Puipit  MinistrtOions:  or. 
Sabbath  Readings.  A  Series  of  Discourses  on  Chris- 
tian Doctrine  and  Duly  (1804);  Personal  Renrinis- 
cenets  of  the  Life  and  Times  of  Gardiner  Spring  (2 
vols.,  1866);  and  oceaaonal  sermons  and  collections 
of 


BlBLKfoKiFHT;  Bajda  hii  Pe-wnol  Reminiieenet;  ut  nip., 
coantillhe  WenoriaJDiwumof  J.O.  Murrsy,  New  York, 
[1S731;  ud  S.  KoKpp,  lli,l.  of  Uu  Btick  Prabytenan 
CkvjJi,  N.  Y..  New  York,  1909. 

SPRING,  SAHXTEL:  American  theologian;  b. 
at  Northbridge,  Mass.,  Feb.  27,  1746;  d.  at  New- 
buryport,  Mass.,  Mar.  4.  1819.  He  graduated  at 
Princeton  College  in  1771;  studied  theology  under 
John  Witherspoon,  Joseph  Bellamy,  Samuel  Hop- 
kins, and  Stephen  West  (qq.v.)  In  1775  he  be- 
came a  chaplain  in  the  continental  army,  joining  a 
volunteer  corpe  imder  Benedict  Arnold,  with  nhioh 


he  marched  to  Quebec.  He  was  ordained  to  the 
ministry  Aug.  6,  1777,  and  became  pastor  o(  the 
Second  Congrt^ational  Church  at  Newburyport, 
Mass.,  which  he  served  for  over  forty-one  years. 
He  was  one  of  those  who  gave  a  powerful  impulse 
to  the  cause  of  theological  educa^on,  culminating 
in  the  founding  of  Andover  Theological  Seminary, 
He  also  assisted  in  the  organization  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Historical  Society  and  the  American  Board 
of  Commiauoners  of  Foreign  Missions.  He  was  an 
editor  of  The  Massachusetts  Missionary  Magazine. 
Ilia  most  memorable  theologicnl  treatises  are;  Dia- 
logue on  the  Nature  of  Duty  (1784) ;  and  Morrd  Dis- 
quisitions and  Strictures  on  the  Rev.  David  Tappan's 
Lectures  {2d  ed..  1815). 
BiBUoasAPHi:    W.  B.  Sprasue.  Anrtali  of  On  Amtrieaa 

Pu/pil.li.Bfl-Se.-VBw  York,  ISSa;  W.  Wdker  in -1  mwitaii 

Chanh  Hittoru  Seria.  iii.  323.  332.  34S-aS],  ib.  ISM; 

idem,  Tm  JV™  Eneiaad  Lradm.  paMim,  ib.  1901;   A.  B. 

Duuaiiis,  Cont/reoationaliita  in  Amerita,  pp.  £80-288,  ib. 

SPRHIZL,  sprin'il,  JOSEF;  Roman  Cathoho; 
b.  at  Linz  (100  m.  w.  of  Vienna),  Austria,  Mar.  9, 
1839;  d.  at  Prague  Nov.  8,  1898.  He  studied  in  the 
priests'  seminary  at  Linz,  1857-61;  was  ordained 
priest,  1861;  studied  in  the  priests'  institute  at 
Vienna,  1861-64;  became  professor  of  theology  in 
the  LitiJi  Seminary,  1864;  professor  of  dogmatics 
at  Salzburg  University,  1875;  ordinary  professor 
of  the  same  at  Prague,  1881;  spiritual  councilor  ta 
the  bishop  of  Linz  Feb.  23,  1873,  and  of  the  prince- 
bishop  of  Salzburg  Jan.  28,  1880.  He  published  Die 
altkatholische  Bewegung  im  Liehte  dee  katkolischen 
Glaubens  (Linz,  1872);  Handbuch  der  FundamentiU- 
theologie  (Vienna,  1876);  Die  Theologie  der  apoa- 
tolisehen  Voter  (1380);  Compendium  aummarium 
theologim  dogmatica  in  usum  praiectionum  academic 
carum  concinnatum  (18S2). 

SPROULL,  sproul,  THOMAS:  Reformed  Presby- 
terian (Old  School);  b.  near  t'reeport,  Pa.,  Sept. 
16,  1803;  d.  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Mar.  20,  1892.  He 
was  graduated  from  the  Western  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  Pittsburg,  1829;  waa  pastor  of  the 
Reformed  Presbyterian  Congregation  of  Allegheny 
and  Pitteburg,  1834-68;  professor  in  Reformed 
Presbyt«rian  Western  Theological  Seminary,  183S- 
1840;  in  the  united  Eastern  and  Western  Semi' 
naries,  1840-45;  again  from  1856;  and  professor 
emeritus  from  1875.  He  edited  The  Reformed  Pres- 
byterian, 1855-62,  and  The  Reformed  Preabyleriart 
and  Covenanter,  1863-74,  both  published  in  Pitta- 
burg,  Pa.  Besides  sermons,  he  wrote  Prelections  on 
Theology  (Pittsburg,  1882). 

SPURGEOM,  spur'iun,  CHARLES  HADDON; 

English  Baptist;  b.  at  Kelvedon  (40  m.  n.e.  of 
London),  Essex,  June  10,  1834;  d.  at  Mentone  (13 
m.  n.e.  of  Nice),  France,  Jan.  31,  1892.  His  father 
and  grandfather  had  been  Independent  ministers. 
From  the  age  ot  seven  to  fifteen  be  was  educated  in 
a,  school  at  Colchester;  he  spent  a  few  months  in 
an  agricultural  college  at  Maidstone  in  IS42;  and 
in  1840  became  usher  in  a  school  at  Newmarket, 
kept  by  a  Baptist.  As  a  youth  he  was  subjeet  to 
inner  restlessness  and  conflict  and  dated  his  con- 
Tendon  from  Dec.  6, 1850,  at  the  chapel  of  the  Primi- 
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tive  Methodists  in  Colchester,  oh  which  occasion  he 
was  deeply  stirred  and  greatly  relieved  by  a  sermon 
preached  by  a  layman  on  Isa.  xlv.  22.  However, 
the  study  of  the  Scriptures  brought  further  mis- 
givings and  he  was  not  content  until  he  was  im- 
mers^.  This  took  place  in  the  Lark  at  Isleham 
May  3,  1851,  and  he  then  united  with  the  Baptist 
communion.  In  1851  he  became  usher  in  a  school 
at  Cambridge,  and  entered  the  lay  preachers'  asso- 
ciation in  connection  with  the  Baptist  church  meet- 
ing in  St.  Andrews  Street,  Cambridge.  Forced  by 
circumstance  he  preached  unprepared  his  first  ser- 
mon in  a  cottage  at  Teversham  near  Cambridge,  at 
the  age  of  sixteen.  His  gifts  were  recognized  at 
once  and  his  fame  spread.  He  preached  in  chapels, 
cottages,  or  in  the  open  air  in  as  many  as  thirteen 
sta  lions  in  the  villages  surrounding  Cambridge,  and 
this  after  his  school  duties  for  the  day  were  past. 
In  1852  he  became  pastor  of  the  small  Baptist 
church  at  Waterbeach,  and  in  1854,  after  preach- 
ing three  months  on  probation,  he  was  called  to  the 
pastorate  of  the  New  Park  Street  Church,  South- 
wark,  London.  Only  100  persons  attended  his  first 
service;  but  before  the  end  of  the  year  the  chapel 
had  to  be  enlaiged,  and  he  preached  in  Exeter  Hall 
during  the  alterations.  When  the  enlaiged  chapel 
was  opened  it  proved  at  once  too  small,  and  a  great 
tabernacle  was  projected.  Meanwhile,  in  1856, 
Spuigeon  preached  at  the  Surrey  Gardens  music- 
hall  to  congregations  which  nunibered  10,000  peo- 
ple; and  at  twenty-two  he  was  the  most  popular 
preacher  of  his  day.  In  1861  the  Metropolitan  Tem- 
ple, seating  6,000,  was  opened  and  there  he  min- 
istered until  his  death,  retaining  his  popularity  and 
power  as  a  preacher  to  the  end. 

Beside  preaching,  other  enterprises  made  their 
demand  upon  his  eneigy.  In  1855  he  accepted  his 
first  student  for  the  ministry;  soon  a  class  assem- 
bled in  his  house  every  week  for  instruction  in  the- 
ology, pastoral  duties,  and  other  practical  matters. 
This  work  was  assigned  mainly  to  a  tutor.  Out  of 
it  grew  the  Pastors'  College,  located  first  in  his  house; 
under  the  Tabernacle,  1861-74;  and,  after  1874,  in 
the  New  College  buildings.  The  local  mission  woik 
of  these  students  in  the  slums  formed  the  nuclei  of 
new  Sunday-schools  and  churches,  a  circle  of  which 
banded  around  the  central  church.  Its  internal 
needs  were  provided  by  a  number  of  auxiliary  asso- 
ciations. Spuigeon  was  president  of  a  society  for 
the  dissemination  of  Bibles  and  tracts  emplqsring 
the  service  of  ninety  colporteurs.  The  StockweU 
Orphanage  was  incorporated  in  1867  with  an  en- 
dowment of  £20,000  given  by  Mrs.  Hillyard.  It 
grew  to  a  group  of  twelve  houses  and  aooommodated 
500  children. 

The  figure  of  Spurgeon  was  a  composite  one. 
Methodist  by  conversion.  Baptist  by  profession,  he 
was  fundamentally  Calvinistic  by  descent  and  is 
sometimes  called  "  the  last  of  the  Puritans."  He 
was  minded  to  cany  his  obduracy  even  to  the  ex- 
tent of  disunion  among  the  churches.  In  1864  he 
invited  a  controversy  with  the  Evangelical  party  in 
the  Church  of  England  by  a  powerful  sermon,  Bap- 
tismal RegeneraHofif  a  doctrine  which  he  opposed; 
300,000  copies  were  sdd,  and  numerous  pamphlets 
written  in  reply,  the  most  important  was  by  a  Bh^ 


tist,  B.  W.  Noel,  Evangelical  Clergy  Defended  (1864), 
in  which  Spiugeon  was  censured  for  introducing 
needless  divisions  among  men  of  like  faith.  He, 
however,  ended  by  withdrawing  from  the  Evan- 
gelical Alliance.  He  also  watched  with  misgivings 
the  growth  among  Baptists  of  what  seemed  to  him 
indifference  to  orthodoxy,  deploring  that  not  enough 
stress  was  laid  on  Christ's  divine  nature.  He  op- 
posed what  he  called  the  "  down-grade  "  movement 
of  Biblical  criticism;  and,  not  being  able  to  win  the 
Baptist  Union  to  his  view,  he  withdrew  in  1887, 
remaining  independent  until  the  end  of  his  life,  al- 
though stiU  a  stanch  Baptist.  Personally  unam- 
bitious and  unselfish,  industrious  in  his  exacting 
parish  service  and  incessant  Biblical  study,  human 
in  sympathy  and  sane  on  social  questions,  demo- 
cratic in  temperament,  he  was  ever  zealous  in  the 
gospel  of  grace  and  redemption,  and  fearless  in  de- 
nouncing evil  and  upholding  what  he  deemed  true 
and  right.  As  a  preacher  his  early  success  was  due 
to  the  sensation  of  his  youth,  his  spontaneous  humor, 
the  fervor  of  his  appeals  to  the  conscience,  but  most- 
ly to  his  natural  gift  of  oratory.  With  a  clear  sym- 
pathetic voice  and  easy  gesture,  he  knew  how  most 
effectively  to  present  his  appeal  for  salvation,  pro- 
jected from  a  shrewd  comment  on  contemporary 
life  and  sustained  upon  his  characteristic  expository 
treatment  of  Scripture  derived  from  the  old  Puritan 
divines.  He  was  in  later  life  a  great  sufferer  from 
gout,  and  frequently  was  obliged  to  leave  his 
pulpit. 

The  results  of  Spurgeon's  literary  labors  had  an 
enormous  circulation.  He  conducted  The  Stoord 
and  the  Trawelf  a  monthly  church  magazine;  and 
published  more  than  1,900  sermons,  including,  from 
1855,  a  sermon  every  week,  contained  in  The  Metro- 
politan Tabemade  PtdpU,  continued  after  his  death 
(49  vols.,  London,  1856-1904).  Other  works  were. 
The  Saint  and  hie  Savior  (London,  1857);  Morn- 
ing by  Morning;  or  Daily  Readings  for  the  Family 
or  the  Closet  (1866);  Evening  by  Evening  (1868); 
John  Ploughman's  Talk  (1869);  and  John  Plough- 
man's Pictures  (1880).  Famous  also  is  Our  Own 
Hymn  Book,  with  paraphrases  of  Psalms  (1866). 
His  most  important  woik  was  The  Treasury  of  David, 
an  exposition  of  the  book  of  Psalms  (7  vols.,  1870- 
1885).  In  view  of  his  own  lack  of  higher  training, 
he  was  dependent  in  Biblical  work  upon  the  research 
of  his  assistants  for  scientifical  material  and  on  the 
Puritan  divines  for  method  and  point  of  view;  and 
his  commentaries  are  practical  and  homiletical 
rather  than  scientific.  Shortly  before  his  death  he 
completed  The  Oospd  of  the  Kingdom,  a  popular 
exposition  of  Matthew  (1893). 

BxBUOOBAPBTi  BeridoB  Spuigeon's  Avtdbiography,  Com- 
piled from  hia  Diary ,  Letters,  Reeorde,  by  hie  Wife  and  hie 
Seeretaryt  4  vob.,  London,  1807-1900,  there  are  biogra- 
phies by:  Q.  H.  Pike,  new  ed..  London.  1887,  R.  H. 
Cdnwell.  Philadelphia,  1802;  J.  D.  Fulton,  Chica«o,  1892; 
Q.  G.  Lorimer,  Boston,  1892;  R.  Shindler,  From  the 
Uehei'e  Deek  to  the  Tabemade  Pulpii,  New  York,  1892, 
H.  L.  Wayland,  Philadelphia,  1892.  J.  J.  EUis,  new  ed.. 
London,  1902;  C.  Ray,  ib.  1903,  cf.  the  same  author's 
A  Marveloue  Minielry,  ib.  1905.  Consult  further:  J. 
Femandes,  Nonconformity  in  Southwark,  London.  1882; 
W.  Williams,  Pereonal  Reminieeeneee  of  Charlee  Haddan 
SvuFOoon,  New  Yoik,  1895;  W.  M.  HioES,  The  Spurgeom 
Fosttly,  London,  1900. 
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SPORGEOR,  THOMAS:  English  Bttptist;  b.  in 
londoD  Sept.  20,  1856.  After  atudying  at  the  Pas- 
tor's CoUc^  of  the  MetropolitaD  Tabernacle,  Lon- 
don, as  well  as  in  South  Kensington,  he  visited  Aus- 
tralia and  Tasmania  in  1877  and  H^Qin  in  1879,  and 
from  1881  to  1886  was  pastor  of  a  Baptist  church 
in  Aucklaod,  New  Zealand.  He  was  then  an  evan- 
gelist of  the  New  Zealand  Baptist  Union  until  1893, 
when  be  succeeded  hia  father,  Charles  Haddon 
gpurgeon  (q.v.),  ae  minisl«r  of  the  Metropolitan 
Tabernacle.  He  resigned  this  position  in  1908,  in 
consequence  of  iU-faealth,  and  has  since  been  presi- 
dent of  Pastor's  College  and  of  Stockwell  Orphan- 
age, London.  Besides  a  volume  of  poems,  Scarlet 
Threads  and  Bits  o/  Blue  <LDndon,  1802),  he  lias 
published  several  collectiona  of  sermons:  The  Gospel 
of  (A«  Grace  of  God  (1884),  Down  to  the  Sea  (1895), 
iiglil  and  Love  (1897),  God  Save  the  King  (1902),  and 
My  Gospd  (1902). 

SRAWLEY,  srO'Ii,  JAMES  HERBERT:  Church 
of  England;  b.  at  Handsworth,  Binningham,  Dec. 
13,  1868.  He  received  hia  education  at  King  Ed- 
ward VI. 'a  School,  Birmingham,  and  Gonville  and 
Gaiua  CoUege,  Cambridge  (B.A.,  1S91;  M.A.,  1895; 
B.D.,  1903;  D.D.,  1907);  was  made  deacon,  1893, 
and  priest,  1894;  was  curai^  of  St.  Matthew's,  Wal- 
sall, Sheffield,  1893-95;  vice-principal  of  Lichfield 
Tbeolc^ioal  College,  1895-97;  lecturer  in  theology 
at  Selwyn  College,  Cambridge,  since  1897,  and  tutor 
since  1907,  being  also  curate  of  Bt.  Mary  the  Less, 
Cambridge,  1898-1906,  examining  chaplain  to  the 
bishop  of  Lichfield  since  1905,  and  general  secretary 
of  the  Central  Society  for  Sacred  Study.  He  has 
published  The  EpMes  of  St.  IgTiotius,  Translated 
with  liitrodudion  and  Notes  (2  vols.,  London,  1900); 
And  Tht  Catechetical  Oration  of  St.  Gregory  o'  Nyasa 
(Cambridge,  1903). 


STABAT  HATER.    See  Jacoikine  d 


ToDi. 


STACKHODSE,  THOMAS:  Church  of  England; 
b.  at  Witton-le-Wear  (10  m.  a.w.  of  Durham),  Eng- 
land, 1677;  d.  at  Beenbam  (8  m.  w.s.w.  of  Reading) 
Oct.  11,  1752.  He  studied  at  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge;  was  head  master  of  Hexham  grammar- 
acbool,  1701-01;  ordained  priest  in  London,  1704, 
becoming  curate  of  Shepperton  in  Middlesex;  was 
imnister  of  the  Ekiglisb  Church  in  Amsterdam  from 
1713;  curate  of  Finchley,  1731;  and  in  1733  was 
relieved  from  extreme  distress  by  an  appointment 
to  the  vicarage  of  Bcenham.  He  is  remembered  for 
bis  Netc  History  of  the  Holy  Bible,  from  the  Begin- 
ning of  the  World  to  the  EatMishment  of  Christianity 
(2  vols.,  London,  1737;  best  ed.,  6  vols.,  Edinburgh, 
1767);  he  was  also  the  author  of  Memoires  of  the 
lAfe,  Character,  Conduct  and  Writings  of  Dr.  Francis 
Atterbury,  Late  Bi»hop  of  Rochester,  from  hia  Birth 
to  his  Banithmenl  (2d  ed.,  London,  1727);  A  Com- 
plete  Body  of  Divinity  .  .  .  Extracted  from  the  Best 
AtmoU  and  Modem  Writers  (1729;  best  ed.  1755); 
A  Defence  of  the  Christian  Religion  from  the  Smeral 
Obieaians  of  Modem  Antiscripturisls;  wherein  the 
0AraI  Sense  of  the  Propheae*  contained  in  the  Old 
Tatament,  and  of  the  Mirades  recorded  in  the  New, 
is  erplained  and  vindicated,  in  which  is  inAaded  the 
lohole  Stale  of  the  Controii^ay  between  Mr.  Woolston 


and  his  Adversaries  (2d  ed.,   1733);    A   New  .  .  . 
Exposition  of  the  Apostks'  Creed  (1747);   The  Life 
of  our  Lord  ai\d  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.    With  the  Lives 
of  the  Apostles  and  Evangelisls  (1754). 
Biblioqu^bt:    J.  Nicbalg,  LUenrv  AntedoUt  aj  Iht  ISA 

Cailiav.  u.  3B3-a9a,  9  voIb.,  I«iidoii,   1812-lS:    DNB, 

liii.  412-443. 

STADE,  ahta'de,  BERHHARD:  German  Protes- 
tant; b.  at  Arastadt  (20  m.  a.w.  of  Weimar)  May 
11,  1848;  d.  at  Giesaen  Dec.  7,  1906.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  universities  of  Leipsic  (1867-69;  Ph.D., 
1871)  and  Berlin  (1869-70),  and  in  1871  became 
aaaistant  in  the  library  of  the  former  institution, 
where  he  was  also  privat-docent  in  1873-75;  pro- 
fessor of  Old-Testament  exegesis  at  the  University 
of  Giessen  (1875-1906),  and  rector  in  1882-83,  and 
1896-97;  after  1894  he  was  overseer  of  the  theo- 
logical students  at  Giessen.  In  addition  to  his  work 
aa  editor  of  the  Zeitsckrift  fUr  aUtestamentliche  Wis- 
senschaft,  which  he  founded  in  1881,  he  wrote 
t/riw  den  Urtprang  der  mehrlauligen  TatwOrter  der 
Ge'essprache  (Leipsic,  1871);  De  Isaite  vaticiniis 
jElhiopids  11S7Z);  UAer  dietdttestamcndichenVor- 
steUungen  vom  Zustande  nack  dem  Tode  (1877); 
Lehrbuch  der  hebraischen  Sprache,  vol.  i.  (1879);  De 
populo  Javan  parergon  (Giessen,  1880);  Ueber  die 
Lage  der  evangeHtchen  Kirche  Deulschlands  (1883); 
Qeschichte  des  Volkes  Israel  (2  vols.,  the  second  half 
of  the  second  volume  in  collaboration  n-ilh  O.  Boltc- 
raann;  Berlin,  1887-88);  Hebraisehes  Handwdrier- 
huch  sum  Altefi  Testament  (in  collaboration  with  C. 
Siegfried;  Leipsic,  1893);  Die  Reorganisation  der 
the^logischen  Fakultdt  ni  Giessen  (Giessen,  1894); 
AusgewdhUe  akademische  Reden  unil  Abhandlungai 
(1899);  The  Books  of  Kings  in  The  Polychrome  Bible 
(in  collaboration  with  F.  Schwally;  New  York, 
1904);  Biblische  Theologie  des  AUen  Testaments, 
vol.  i.  (TQbingen,  1905);  and  Einst  und  jetzt.  Rick- 
bUcke  und  AuMicJce  (Giessen,  1905). 

STAEHELIN,      sht^'e-lin,     JOHAITH      JAKOB: 

Swiss  theologian;  b.  at  Basel  May  6,  1797;  d.  at 
Longenbruck  (15  m.  s.e.  of  Basel)  Aug.  27,  1875. 
His  entire  active  life  was  passed  aa  docent  or  pro- 
fessor in  the  University  of  Basel.  He  came  under 
the  pietistic  influences  of  the  WOrttemberg  school, 
and  devoted  himself  as  a  scholar  to  Semitic  studies. 
Hia  literary  activity  b^an  in  1827  with  a  disserta- 
tion  which  discussed  the  Blessing  of  Jacob.  In  Pen- 
tateuchal  criticism  he  issueil  Kritische  Untersuch- 
ungen  tlher  die  Genesis  (Basel,  1830),  in  which  he 
advocated  the  appUcation  to  Bible  study  of  histor- 
ical linguistic  work  and  the  comparison  of  Biblical 
literature  with  other  oriental  writinga.  This  was 
followed  by  Kritische  Untersuchungtn  Hber  den  Pen- 
tateuch, Jasua,  Richter,  Samud,  und  KOnige  (Berlin, 
1843),  in  which  he  anticipated  in  certain  respects 
the  results  of  more  recent  critics.  The  last  work  of 
this  character  was  Das  Leben  Davids  (Basel,  1S66), 
on  interesting  accoimt  of  the  different  phases  of 
David's  career.  A  second  series  of  Stahelln'a  wri- 
Kngs  is  concerned  with  the  Hebrew  prophets,  for 
example.  Die  meaaianisehe  Weisaagungen  (Berlin, 
1847),  in  which  he  cast  some  light  on  the  relations 
of  these  prophetical  texts  to  the  New  Testament; 
and  his  Die  Prophelen  des  AUen  Testaments  (1867). 
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For  many  years  Stflbelin  devoted  hia  attention  to 
the  Pealins,  tlie  results  oF  which  he  prioted  mainly 
in  ZDMG.  His  chief  work,  however,  is  SptnMe 
Einleitung  in  die  kanoaischen  BUcher  dts  A.  T.s  (El- 
berfeld,  1S62),  though  his  presentation  of  the  buI> 
ject  tacked  form  and  attraction,  and  this  interfered 
"with  the  popularity  and  usefulness  of  his  work. 
Moreover,  he  had  an  iitsufReient  aense  of  proportion; 
the  material  points  are  often  thrust  in  the  back- 
ground in  favor  of  phiiologiciU  observation.  Yet  the 
value  of  his  contributions  to  the  critical  and  relig' 
ious  inveetigatioD  of  the  Old  Testament  can  not  be 
questioned.  (E.  StXheus,) 

STAEHELIN,  RUDOLF;  Swiss  Protestant  theo- 
logian; b.  at  Basel  Sept.  22,  1841;  d.  there 
Mar,  13,  1900.  He  studied  at  the  gymoaaiuia 
of  hia  native  city,  aLw  at  the  univeraity  there 
and  at  Lausanne,  Berlin,  and  Ttlbingen.  Ho 
undertook  pastoral  duties  at  Stein-on-the- Rhine 
in  1S66,  and  the  next  year  at  Arlesheim.  Sickness 
compelled  a  rest  from  duties  in  I87I,  which  he 
took  in  Sicily,  and  this  resulted  in  his  Reia^mefe 
ana  llalien  (Basel,  1903),  Upon  his  return  he  set^ 
tied  in  his  native  city  as  a  private  teacher  in  the 
theological  faculty  and  was  soon  after  appointed  to 
the  chair  of  cburch  history,  becoming  reguhir  pro- 
fessor in  1875,  After  declining  a  call  to  succeed  Uar- 
nack  at  Marburg,  he  was  seized  by  a  disease  of  the 
eyes,  which  threatened  to  stop  his  work  on  the  biog- 
raphy of  Zwingil,  but  by  the  help  of  his  wife  and  of 
friends  he  was  able  to  bring  out  the  two  volumes, 
Htddreick  ZwingH  (1895-97).  The  rest  of  Stahelin's 
works  are  in  part  preparatory  studies  for  tliia  chief 
production,  partly  studies  out  of  the  history  of  Hu- 
manism and  of  the  Reformation,  some  of  which  ap- 
peared in  various  serial  or  university  publications. 

In  a  period  of  theological  and  eccleHiaatical  change 
Stflhelin  kept  aloof  from  all  extremes,  and  main- 
tained as  a  moderate  the  respect  and  admiration  of 
all  by  his  sincerity,  nobility  of  manner,  and  regard 
for  the  feelings  of  others,  (O,  Kirn.) 

BiBUoamAPBT:    K.  StockmoyFr.  R.  Slih^in.  Basel.  1901: 
idem.  ia  A.  Bettelbslm'a  SiaffrapAucAu  JoAi^ucA,  V  (19031. 

STAEHLIH,    8ht*'lin,    ADOLF    VOK:      German 

ecclesiastical  administrator;  b.  at  Schmahingen  in 
the  deaconry  of  NBrdlingen  (60  ra.  e.  of  Stuttgart) 
Oct.  27,  1823;  d.  at  Munich  May  4,  1897.  He  en- 
tered the  University  of  Erlangen  in  1840,  and  lat«r 
spent  two  years  in  the  Seminary  at  Munich.  He 
was  osastant  pastor  at  Windsbach  and  other  places 
until,  in  1856,  he  was  placed  as  pastor  at  Tauber- 
scheckenbach,  whence  he  went  to  Rothenburg  in 
1860,  and  to  NOrdlingen  in  1864,  where  he  became 
first  pastor,  ond  also  a  leader  in  the  matter  of  re- 
form of  the  schools,  writing  on  this  his  first  produc- 
tion, Zitr  Sehvlre/orm  (Niirdlingen,  1865).  In  1S66 
he  was  called  to  Ansbach  as  consistorial  councilor, 
and  during  his  activity  there  of  thirteen  years  wrote 
among  other  things,  Dan  laniieiiheniidie  Kirehen- 
TegiTnent  ujui  eein  ZuaaTnmenhaT\g  Tnil  Volkskirchen- 
lum  (Leipsic,  1871),  In  1879  he  was  called  to  the 
upper  council  of  Munich,  and  in  1883  to  the  head  of 
the  government  of  the  church  in  Bavaria,  which 
brought  him  into  relatiooa  with  the  civil  power  as 


councilor.    In  all  these  relatianB  sobemeas  in  action 
and  wise  thoughtfulness  distinguished  hia  actions. 

(T.  KOLDE.) 
BiBUOoniPBT^  T.  Kolde,  AJid/ non SuMin.  Erliiii»qii.  18BT; 
O.  SUhliD,  OberkimiiilorirUpratident  D.  Adolf  son  SUUin, 

STAEMC,  WILLY  OTTO  ALEXAHDER:  Old- 
Testament  scholar;  b.  at  Beriin  Dec.  15,  1S6G.  He 
received  his  education  at  the  universities  of  Berlin 
and  Morbuig,  1887-G2;  was  engaged  in  various 
places  in  the  teaching  office,  1894-1903;  became 
privat-docent  for  Old  Testament  at  Jena,  1905,  ex- 
traordinary professor,  1908,  and  ordinary  professor, 
1909.  He  his  issued  Daa  DeaUronomium,  scin  In- 
halt  und  seine  liUranxdie  Form  (Leipsic,  1894); 
Studien  tur  Religion  und  Sprachgeachichte  dea  aiien 
Testament  (2  vols.,  Berlin,  1899);  UOer  den  Ut- 
sprung  der  Oraliegende  {Tubingen,  1903);  Die  ErU- 
atehung  dta  alten  Teatameni  (Leipac,  1905);  SUnde 
und  Gnade  nock  der  VoraieUung  dea  alien  J-udentuma, 
besonders  der  Dichter  der  aogenannUn  Bitaapaatmen 
(Tubingen,  1905);  Neulestamentiiche  ZeUgeachichle 
(2  parts,  Leipsic,  1907);  an  edition  of  Jesaias 
Dicktungen  (1907) ;  Die  jUdiachroramdisehen  Papyri 
von  Aasuan,  sprachlieh  und  aacMich  erkldrl  (Bonn, 
1907);  an  edition  of  .4moa,  Nahum,  and  Habakkuk 
(Leipsic,  1908);  Dae  assyrische  WeUreich  im  Urteil 
der  Propheten  (GOttingen,  1908);  and  Aramdische 
UrkuTuien  zur  Geschichte  des  Judentums  im  VI.  und 
V.  Jahrhundert  vor  Christum  (Bonn,  190S). 

STAEUDLIir,  EARL  FRIEDRICH:  German  the- 
ologian; b.  at  Stuttgart  July  25,  1761;  d.  at 
Giitlingcn  July  5,  1826,  He  studied  philosophy  and 
theology,  particularly  exegeaia  and  oriental  lan- 
guages, at  Tubingen,  1779-84;  and  was  professor  of 
theology  at  GBttingen,  1790-1826,  He  lectured  in 
almost  all  the  departments  of  scientific  theology. 
He  published,  Geschitkle  und  Geist  des  Skeptieixmut 
(2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1794);  Grundriss  der  Tugend-  und 
RdtgionOt^re  (Gftttingen,  1798-1800);  Philoaopki- 
sche  und  biUiache  Moral  (1805) ;  and  Seues  Lehrbuch 
der  Moral  fUr  Theaicgen  (181S).  In  these  works  he 
passed  from  a  speculative  and  critical  to  a  more  em- 
pirical and  authoritative  point  of  view.  Be  was  the 
first  to  attempt  a  history  of  ethics,  1794-1812  and 
Uiter.  His  Geachirhle  der  SillenUkre  Jesu  (4  vols., 
1799-1822)  he  did  not  complete.  He  confined 
himself  later  to  the  preparation  of  Geaddchle  der 
chrisUiehen  Moral  aeit  dem  Wiederaafld)en  der  Wis- 
unsehaflen  (1808),  In  addition  appeared,  OtschichU 
der  philosophitehen,  hebrSisclien  und  chrisUiehen 
Moral  (Hanover,  1806);  and  GeschichU  der  Moral- 
philoaophie  (1823).  In  church  history  he  left  Uni- 
■veraalgesckichte  der  ehritUichen  Kirche  (Hanover, 
1806);  Geschichte  der  theotogischen  Wistenscha/len 
(2  vols,.  GSttingen,  1810-11);  Oeachichte  dea  Ra- 
tionaliamua  und  Supranaturaliamus  (1S26);  and 
Geschichte  und  Litteratur  der  Kirchengeschichie  (Han- 
over,  1827}.  (J.  A.  WAQENMANNt.) 
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'  SXAFFORTIAll  BOOK:  The  name  of  a  confession 
of  Baden-Duiiach  in  the  seventeenth  centiiiy.  After 
the  religious  peace  of  Augsbuig,  the  Maigrave  Karl 
n.  introduced  in  1556  the  LuUieran  church  order. 
After  his  death  in  1577,  the  guardians  of  the  three 
BODS  subscribed  to  the  Book  of  Concord  (q.v.); 
but  when  they  had  attained  to  the  government  in 
1584,  the  eldest,  Ernst  Friedrich,  who  received 
as  his  share  the  lower  part  including  the  cities  of 
Durlach  and  Pforzheim,  manifested  his  dissatis- 
faction with  the  Lutheran  confession,  and  intro- 
duced Calvinistic  theologians  at  the  school  at  Dur- 
lach, and  attempted  to  introduce  by  force  the 
Reformed  faith  in  his  dominion.  A  printing-press 
was  established  at  the  castle  at  Staffort,  1599,  and 
the  Staffortian  Book  was  issued.  In  the  shorter 
edition,  covered  by  pp.  359-555  of  the  larger,  only 
the  articles  are  treated  on  which  the  adherents  of  the 
Augsbuiig  Confession  (q.v.)  differed.  Caution  is 
prescribed  against  the  new  Semipelagians  who 
accept  foreseen  faith  as  the  cause  of  election.  Rep- 
robation is  very  guardedly  touched  upon.  Earnest 
protest  is  raised  against  the  doctrine  of  ubiquity 
and  the  confusion  of  natures.  Appeal  is  made  to 
the  Augsburg  Confession  and  Apology  in  behalf  of  a 
doctrine  of  the  sacrament  that  does  not  coerce  faith 
out  of  its  proper  position.  Regeneration  is  repre- 
sented as  the  redemptive  gift  of  baptism,  and 
spiritual  sustenance  of  the  ''  essential  body  and 
blood  of  Christ,  together  with  all  his  treasures  and 
merits,"  is  claimed  for  believers  only.  The  laiger 
edition,  Chrisdiches  Bcdencken  und  erheUiche  wcl- 
fundierte  AfoHven,  attempts  (pp.  1-358)  a  criticism 
of  the  text  of  the  Fonnula  of  Concord  (q.v.).  The 
effort  to  enforce  it  raised  a  stubborn  conflict.  At 
Pforzheim  the  recalcitrant  cleigy  were  dismissed; 
for  weeks  there  were  no  pastors;  and  the  new  Cal- 
vinistic preachers  met  with  oiganized  civic  resist- 
ance. Ernst  Friedrich  prepared  to  move  against 
the  city  by  force  of  arms,  when  his  death  (1604) 
ended  the  strife.  His  successor  returned  to  Luther- 
anism.  (E.  F.  Karl  MOller.) 

Bibuoorafht:  G.  A.  Salic,  VoUtiAndioe  HiatorU  der  avgt- 
hmgi^cKen  Confeuiotit  pp.  748  aqq.,  Halle,  1730;  J.  C. 
Smehm^BinUihtno  xndUOeBchichUderMarkffroMehaft  .  .  . 
Baden,  iv.  252  aqq.,  Carisnihe.  1770;  K.  F.  Vierordt,  Oe- 
aehiekU  der  evang^Uaehen  Kirche  in  dem  Oro^Mhenogthum 
Badtn,  iL  29  aqq.,  ib.  1856;  E.  F.  K.  Moller,  Die  Bekenni- 
niaeekriften  der  reformierten  Kirche^  Leipsio,  1903. 

STAHLy  shtOl,  FRIEDRICH  JULIUS:  ^German 
ecclesiastical  jurist  and  statesman;  b.  at  Munich 
Jan.  16,  1802;  d.  at  Briickenau  (50  m.  e.n.e.  of 
Frankfort-on-the-Main)  Aug.  10,  1861.  He  was  of 
Jewish  parentage,  but  embraced  Christianity  in 
bis  seventeenth  year.  He  studied  jurisprudence  at 
WQrzbuig,  Heidelbeig,  and  Erlangen;  and  was 
professor  at  Erlangen,  1832;  at  WOrzburg,  1832; 
and  at  Berlin,  1840.  In  Berlin  he  gathered  crowded 
audiences,  not  only  of  juridical  students,  but  of  men 
of  all  ranks;  as  when,  in  1850,  he  lectured  on  Die  ge- 
genwdrtige  Parieien  in  Stoat  und  Kirche  (Berlin, 
1863).  He  also  held  the  highest  positions  in  the 
state  government  of  the  Church,  and  took  an  active 
part  in  Prussian  politics.  His  brilliant  parliamen- 
tary talent  soon  made  him  one  of  the  most  prominent 
leaders  of  the  conservative  party,  both  in  political 
and  epdeoiaatical  affairs.    His  ideas  are  clearly  de- 


fined in  Die  Philosaphie  des  Rechta  (vol.  i.,  Oe- 
tchichte  der  RechtephHoaaphiej  Heidelberg,  1830,  vol. 
ii.,  RechU-  und  StacUsUhre,  1833;  rev.  ed.,  1847).  Of 
the  fundamental  problems  of  human  life,  he  con- 
sidered two  solutions  as  possible,  both  philosoph- 
ically and  juridically, — one  on  the  basis  of  pan- 
theism, and  one  on  the  basis  of  faith  in  a  personal 
God  who  has  revealed  himself  to  man;  one  giving 
the  absolute  power  to  the  mass  of  the  people,  the 
majority,  and  one  oiganizing  the  State  after  the  idea 
of  the  highest  personality,  as  a  sphere  of  ethical 
action.  What  lay  between  those  two  extremes 
he  despised  as  destitute  of  character.  But  his 
own  choice  he  expressed  in  **  No  majority,  but 
authority!  "  In  Die  Kirchenverfaseung  nach  Lehre 
und  Recht  der  Protestanten  (Erlangen,  1840),  he 
aimed  at  a  restoration  of  the  old  Protestant  doc- 
trine of  church  constitution.  He  held  that  the 
three  systems,  episcopal,  territorial,  and  collegial, 
represented  different  views  of  the  nature  of  church 
government,  and  were  the  outgrowths  of  the  pre- 
vailing sentiment  of  three  epochs  of  development; 
respectively,  the  orthodox,  the  Pietistic,  and  the 
rationalistic.  Stahl  advocated  the  Episcopal  order. 
In  his  Die  lutherieche  Kirche  und  die  Union  (1860) 
he  opposed  a  formal  union  of  the  two  Protestant 
churches.  Among  his  other  works  are  Der  chrisUiche 
Stoat  und  aein  VerhdUniss  zu  Deiamua  und  Juden- 
thum  (Berlin,  1847) ;  and  Der  Proteetantiemua  als  poU- 
ti8che8Princip{lS56).  (Rudolph  KOGELf.) 

Bzbuogbapbt:  P.  A.  S.  van  L.  Brouwer,  Stahl  redivivtu. 
The  Hague,  1862;  Pemiee,  Savigny,  Stahl,  Beiiin,  1862 
(biographies). 

STAHR,  star,  JOHN  SX7MMERS:  Reformed 
(German) ;  b.  at  Applebachsville,  Pa.,  Dec.  2, 1841. 
He  was  educated  at  Franklin  and  Marshall  College 
(A.B.,  1867),  with  which  he  has  been  connected 
ever  since,  being  tutor  in  German  and  history  (1867- 
1868),  assistant  professor  of  the  same  subjects  (1868- 
1871),  professor  of  natural  science  and  chemistry 
(1871-80),  acting  president  (1889-90),  and  president 
(since  1890).  After  studying  theology  privately,  he 
was  ordained  to  the  German  Reformed  ministry  in 
1872  and  assisted  Benjamin  Bausman,  later  supply- 
ing the  pulpit  of  the  First  Reformed  Church,  Read- 
ing, Pa.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the  International 
Simday-school  Lesson  Committee  since  1890,  and 
has  also  been  a  consulting  member  of  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Standard  Dictionary  ^  a  member  of  the 
eighth  Council  of  the  Alliance  of  Reformed  Churches 
held  at  Liverpool  in  1904,  and  president  of  the  East- 
em  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Church.  In  theology  he 
is  a  progressive  conservative,  **  holding  to  the  fun- 
damental verities  of  the  Christian  faith  and  doctrine 
in  the  sense  that  our  apprehension  of  them  is  ad- 
vancing with  the  progress  of  human  experience  and 
scholarship."  He  has  been  an  editor  of  Tfie  Re- 
formed Church  Review  since  1905,  and  translated  J. 
Grob's  Life  of  Zwingli  (New  York,  1883). 

STALKER,  JAMES:  United  Free  Church  of  Scot- 
land; b.  at  Crieff  (17  m.  w.  of  Perth),  Perthshire, 
Feb.  21,  1848.  He  was  educated  at  the  University 
of  Edinburgh  (M.A.,  1869),  New  College,  Edinburgh 
(1870-74),  and  the  univeredties  of  Berlin  (1872)  and 
Halle  (1873).  He  held  pastorates  at  St.  Brycedale's, 
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Kirkcaldy  (1874-87),  and  St.  Matthew's,  Gtaegow 
(1887-1902),  and  aince  1902  has  been  profeseor  of 
church  history  in  the  United  Free  Church  Collie, 
Aberdeen.  He  was  Lyman  Beecher  lecturer  on 
preaching  at  Yale  in  1691,  Cunningham  lecturer  in 
New  CoUege,  Ediabui^h,  in  1899,  and  in  1901  was 
Gay  lecturer  in  Louisville  Baptist  Seminary  and 
also  lectured  at  Richmond  Presbyterian  Seminary. 
In  theology  he  "  rests  his  faith  on  the  threefold 
foundation  of  Scripture,  traditioo,  and  pereonal  ex- 
perience, with  emphasis  on  the  third."  He  has 
written  The  Life  of  Jems  Christ  (Edinburgh,  1879); 
The  New  Song:  Sermom  for  Children  (1883);  The 
Life  of  St.  Paid  (1884);  Imago  CArish"  (London, 
1889);  The  Preacher  atal  his  ModeU  (1891);  The 
Four  Men  (1892);  The  Tri^  and  Death  of  Jesut 
(1894);  TheTwoSainlJohnsixmb);  The  Chriatol- 
o^ofJesui{18,99);  The  Seven  Deadli/ Sira  11901); 
The  Seven  Cardinal  Viriuea  (1902);  John  Knox,  his 
Ideas  and  Ideals  (1904);  The  AUmement  (1908); 
The  Eihie  of  Jesus  according  to  the  Synoptic  Gospels 
(London,  1909). 

STALL,  SYLVAiroS:  Lutheran;  b.  at  EliiaviUe, 
N.  Y.,  Oct.  18,  1847.  He  was  educated  at  Pennsyl- 
vania College,  Gettysburg,  Pa.  {A.B.,  1872),  after 
which  he  studied  theology  there  and  at  Union  The- 
ological Seminary  for  two  years.  He  held  pastorates 
in  his  denominaUon  at  Cobleakill,  N.  Y.  (1874-77), 
Martin's  Creek,  Pa.  (1877-80),  Lancaster,  Pa. 
(1880-88),  and  Baltimore,  Md.  (1888-1901).  In 
1901  he  retired  from  the  active  ministry  to  be- 
come the  head  of  his  newly  established  Vir  Pubhsh- 
ing  Company,  Philadelphia.  He  edited  Stall's 
Lutheran  Year  Book  and  Hislorieal  Quarterly  (1884- 
1888),  while  from  1890  to  1901  he  was  associate 
editor  of  The  Lutheran  Observer.  He  ha^  prepared 
Pastor's  Pocket  Record  (Albany,  N,  Y.,  1875); 
Minitler's  Handbook  to  Lutheran  Hymns  in  the  Book 
o/lForsAip  (Philadelphia,  1879);  Hmo  to  pay  Church 
Debts  (New  York,  1880);  Methods  of  Church  Work, 
Rdigious,  Social,  and  Ft'ianeial  (1887);  Five 
Minute  Object  Sermons  (1894);  rait*  to  the  King's 
Children  {\Sa&);  Bible  Selections  for  Daily  Devotion 
(1896);  IF Ao/ a  I'ounj  Bm/ ougAi  to  Kiwic  (Philadel- 
phia, 1897);  What  a  Young  Man  ought  to  Know 
(1897);  What  a  Young  Hvdtand  ought  to  Know 
(1899);  What  a  Man  of  Forty-five  ought  to  Know 
1901);  Paces  toward  the  Light  (1903);  The  Social 
Peril  (1905):    and  Parental  Honesty  (1905). 

STAHCASI,  stOn-cfl'ri  (STAHCAIIO),  FRAfl> 
CESCO:  Unitarian;  b.  at  Mantua,  Italy,  in  1501; 
d.  at  Stobnitz,  Poland,  Nov.  12,  1574,  He  entered 
a  religious  order,  and  evidently  underwent  a  sya- 
tematic  training  in  theology,  ance  his  method, 
for  instance,  in  his  first  theological  work,  De  trintlate, 
is  scholastic  in  type.  Slancari  appeared  promi- 
nently first  in  1543,  when  ho  lived  in  Chiavenna; 
at  Basel,  in  1546,  he  issued  a  Hebrew  grammar. 
In  course  of  the  shifting  life  that  was  especially 
common  with  Itahan  fugitives,  he  was  later  found 
at  Cracow,  whence,  after  seiiure  as  a  heretic,  he 
escaped  to  KBnigsberg.  there  to  teach  in  the  high 
school.  But  becoming  involved  in  strife  with  Osian- 
der,  only  three  months  elapsed  before  he  requested 
his  dismis^pn.     Afterward,  at  Frankfort-oii-the- 


Oder,  he  continued  the  controversy  in  his  Apologia 
contra  Osiandrum,  and  the  elector  of  Brandenburg 
intervened,  while  Melanchthon,  in  1553,  published 
a  Responsio  deeontroversiia  Slancari  (OR,  xsiii.  87). 
He  then  went  to  Poland,  Hungary,  and  Transylvania, 
but  returned  to  Pinczow  in  1558.  He  there  asso- 
ciated with  such  men  aa  Lismanini  and  Btandrata 
(q.v.) ;  and  contended  for  the  proposition  that  Christ 
is  a  mediator  with  God  only  in  his  human  nature. 
The  dispute  reached  beyond  the  borders  of  Poland ; 
Csilvin  answered  in  a  "  Response  "  of  the  Genevan 
Church  {Traclatus  Iheologid,  p.  682);  while  in  a 
further  message  {Epiatdie  et  responsa,  p.  290) 
Zurichers  made  answer,  also  through  Josias  Simler'a 
Responsio  ad  maledicum  Ft.  Slanrari  libellum  (1563). 
Both  new  and  old  material  on  the  subject  has  been 
compiled  by  Wotschke  in  letters  and  other  docu- 
ments, in  Briefwechsd  der  Schweizer  mil  den  Polen 
(Archiv  fUr  Reformations-Geschiehle,  Erg&nzunga- 
band  iii,,  1908).  In  several  of  these  documents, 
Lismanini  protests  against  the  theology  of  Ston- 
cari,  which  was  combated  in  Poland  as  being 
Nestorian.  Yet  it  had  significance  in  the  history  of 
dogma,  as  in  opposing  it  the  attempts  of  the 
Lutheran  theologians  to  carry  the  point  of  their 
Communicatioidiomalum  (q.v.)  gained  special  conse- 
quence. Wigand  (Dc SlancarisTTio,  1585)  and  Schlas- 
selburg  {Calalogus  htereticorum)  were  opponents  o; 
Stancari.  K.  BEnaATH. 

::    The  lotten  of  Cnlvin,  in  hia 
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STANFORD,  CHARLES;  English  Baptist;  b. 
at  Northampton  (45  m.  w.  of  Cambridge),  England, 
Mar.  9,  182.');  d.  in  London  Mar.  18,  1886.  He 
commenced  preaching,  1839;  entered  the  Baptist 
College  at  Bristol,  1S41;  became  minister  at  Lough- 
borough, 1S45;  Denigea,  1847;  co-pastor  in  London 
of  the  Denmark-place  Church,  Camberwell,  1858. 
and  was  sole  pastor  from  1861  till  his  death.  He 
was  the  author  of  Central  Truths  (London,  1860) ; 
Joseph  AUeine:  his  Companions  and  Times;  a  Me- 
morial of  "  Black  Bartholomew,"  1862  (1861);  In- 
strun^enlal  Strength;  Thoughts  for  Students  and  Pas- 
tors (1862);  Home  and  Church  (1871);  HomUies 
on  Christian  Work  (1879);  Voices  from  Calvary; 
a  Course  of  Homilies  (1881) ;  From  Calvary  to  Olivet. 
Being  a  Sequel  to  "  Voices  from  Calvary"  (1884); 
The  Alternatives  of  Faith  and  Unbelief  OBSS);  The 
Evening  of  Our  Lard's  Ministry,  being  Prtiudes  to 
"  Voices  fromCalvary."  A  Course- of  Homilies  {\SSS)\ 
together  with  a  collection  of  sermons,  and  many 
smaller  works. 
BiBUOORAP&r :    Cinrfci  Stanford.  Uemoriri  and  LiUcn,  ed. 

his  wife.  London.  18!i9:  BapliM  BamOoBt,  IBS7.  pp.  13l>- 

132;  DNB,  liii,  478~t7B, 
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STAHOE,  CARL:  Gennan  ProteBtant;  b. 
Bainbui^  Har.  3,  1870.  He  waa  educated  at  the 
universties  of  Halle  and  Gottingen  (1888-92)  and 
at  Leipeic  (1893-94),  became  privatr^ocent  at  Halle 
in  IS95,  extraordinary  professor  of  ayHtematic  the- 
ology in  the  Univeraty  of  Ktinigeberg  in  1903,  and 
profeaaor  of  the  same  at  Greifswald  in  1904.  He  has 
written  />t«  chritdiche  Ethik  in  ihrem  Verh^tnit  fur 
modemen  Ethik  (Gottingen,  1892);  Die  gyttemati- 
aehen  Primipien  in  der  Theologie  de»  Johann  MutSus 
< Halle,  1897):  Oos  Dogma  und  tfine  BeurteUung  in 
da-  ntiteren  Dogmengeichichte  (Berlin,  1898) ;  Einleil- 
vng  in  die  Blhik  (2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1901-02);  Der 
Oakmkengang  der  Kritik  der  reinen  Vemun/t  (1902) ; 
Luthert  eliesU  elhitche  Ditputationen  (1904);  Heila- 
bedeviling  des  Geseiiet  (1904) ;  Wat  isl  tchri/lgemdtif 
(1904);  Theolaffitche  Aufadhe  (1906);  and  Dot 
Frdmrnigkeittideal  der  modemen  Theologie  (1007). 

STAHISLAUS,  Btau'is-lBs:  The  name  of  two  saints. 

1.  Biahop  of  Cracow,  and  patron-saint  of  Poland; 
b.  near  Cracow  (210  m.  n.e.  of  Vienna)  July  26, 
1030;  d.  there  May  8,  1079.  After  studying  caroo- 
ical  law  at  Gne^n  and  Paris  be  entered  the  clerical 
professioD  at  Cracow.  He  was  a  stem  ascetic,  dis- 
tributed his  patrimony  amonget  the  poor,  and  boldly 
denounced  the  cruelly  ant]  licentiousness  of  Bolealas 
H.,  kjng  of  Poland,  whom  he  finally  excommuni- 
cated. In  revenge,  the  king  murdered  Stanistaua 
while  he  wo*  celebrating  mass  near  Cracow.  Mir- 
Bclefl  are  ascribed  to  the  bishop  before  and  after  his 
death.  In  1253  Innocent  IV.  canonized  bim.  Many 
allATS  and  churches  were  built  to  his  memory  in 
Poland.    His  day  is  May  7. 

S.  Jesuit;  b.  at  Kosteou  (50  m.  e.  of  Breslau, 
Geimany),  Poland,  Oct.  20,  1550;  d.  in  Rome  Aug. 
15,  1588.  In  his  fourteenth  year  he  went  to  Vienna 
where  he  was  an  object  of  admiration  because  of  his 
exemplary  life  and  his  remarkable  progress  in  stud- 
ies; he  bad  there  a  vision  of  two  angels  and  the  Vir- 
^n  Uory,  who  urged  him  to  become  a  Jesuit;  after 
seeking  admisdon  to  the  order  at  Vienna,  which  was 
refused  oo  account  of  his  father's  aversion  to  the  step, 
be  finally  went  to  Rome,  where  he  was  admitted  Oct, 
28,  1567.  He  predicted  the  day  of  bis  death,  and  on 
account  of  his  severe  ascetic  practises  was  beatified 
by  Clement  X,,  1670,  and  canonized  by  Benedict 
XIII..  1726.    His  day  is  Nov.  13. 

DeblI'KAXfbt:  On  1:  The  Vila  by  JohjomFS  Loofrinm 
(DIuccMch)  with  other  matter  and  mmmentaiT  ia  in  ASB. 
May.  ii.  1B8-2S0.  Other  BOeouota  aoci  datiula  lire  in  UOH, 
Saipl..  mil  (IS92),  504-SI7.  A  Carmen  ^ippAwum  in 
nCoHi  tjlonDEtunmi  martvrit  Suxnislai.  by  P-  Callimnchua. 
was  printed  at  Cmww  in  I5II.  Connilt  furthers  R. 
Soepdl.  GadiicUt  Polent.  l  100  aqq.,  Hambuis.  1840: 
H.  Zeinberc.  Die  ptlnixhr  OcidiiclUaackrnbuiie  da  Mitld- 
lOm.  pp.  71,  83-90.  306-268.  Leipiie.  1873.  On  2:  The 
Vila  by  Uibaoo  Ubaldiai  ia  lorai  in  ATwSt^a  Bollaiidiana, 
~i  (laOO).  38D-378,  il  (IS02),  416-467.  with  abundant 


STAHLET,  ARTHUR  PEBRHYH:  Church  of 
E^land;  b.  at  Alderley  Rectory  (32  m,  e.s.e.  of 
Uverpool)  in  Cheshire,  Dec.  13,  1815;  d.  at  London 
July  18,  1881.  He  was  the  grandson  of  Thoraias 
Stanley,  sixth  baron  of  Alilerley  Park,  and  the  eon  of 
Edward  Stanley,  bishop  of  Norwich.  At  Rugby 
(1829-.^)  be  became  attached  by  an  ideal  friend- 
■hip  to  Hiomas  Arnold  (q.v.),  attended  by  an  ad- 
Dur»ti(»i  W<J  sSectK^n  wbich  served  to  shape  the 


motives  and  activities  of  all  bis  life.  He  entered 
Bahol  Collie,  Oxford,  1834;  became  a  fellow  of 
University  College,  1838;  and  was  ordained,  1839. 
In  1840-41,  he  made  the  first  of  many  journeys 
abroad,  hia  interest  in  foreign  lands  being  en^ 
tirety  historical,  while  he  was  indifferent  to  sce- 
nery. He  became  college  tutor  at  Oxford,  1843-51 ; 
and  select  preacher  there,  1846-47,  These  riiseounies, 
Sermon*  on  the  Apostolic  Age  (Oxford,  1847), 
marked  a  crisis  in  his  career,  at  a  point  of  transition 
between  the  old  and  the  new  at  Oxford.  They 
showed  a  divergence  from  the  views  of  both  ec- 
clesiastical parties;  acknowledged  obligations  to 
Arnold  and  Gennan  theology,  and  demanded  free 
inquiry  in  the  matter  of  Biblical  study.  Stanley  was 
appointed  secretary  of  the  Oxford  University  Com- 
mission, 1850,  tJie  report  of  which  was  mainly  his 
work;  and  canon  of  Canterbury,  1851.  A  journey 
to  the  Holy  Land  and  Egypt  in  1852  resulted  in  the 
publication  of  Sinai  and  Palestine  (London,  1856). 
Memoriids  of  Canterbury  (1855)  exhibits  the  develop- 
ment of  his  taste  for  ecclesiastical  landmarks,  and 
illustrates  his  gifts  for  dramatic,  pictorial  narrative. 
He  was  professor  of  ecclesiastical  history  at  Oxford, 
1850-64,  to  which  was  attached  a  canonry  of  Christ 
Church,  in  which  he  was  installed,  1858.  At  the 
same  time  he  was  appointed  examining  chaplain  to 
Archibald  Campbell  Tait  (q.v.),  then  bishop  of  Lon- 
don. To  this  period  belong  Three  Introductory  Leo- 
hires  on  the  Study  of  EccUsiaatieid  Hittory  (Oxford, 
1857) ;  Lectures  on  Ike  History  of  the  Eastern  Church 
(London,  1861);  and  Lectures  on  the  History  of  the 
Jewish  Church  (3  vols.,  1863-76). 

Through  the  lecture-room,  pulpit,  and  in  social 
life  he  exercised  a  remarkable  influence  over  the 
young  men  at  the  university,  but  he  waa  not  an 
intellectual  leader  among  his  elder  colleagues.  He 
escliewed  party  spirit,  and  his  sense  of  justice  and 
championship  of  freedom  led  him  to  defend  J,  W. 
Colenso,  although  regretting  his  work  {The  Penta- 
teuch, London,  1862  sqq) ;  and,  Ukenise,  in  the  con- 
troversy caused  by  the  Essays  and  Reviews  (18S0), 
while  disapproving  of  some  of  the  essays,  he  pleaded 
ag^nst  the  unfairness  of  indiscriminate  censure. 
Hie  courage  to  battle  against  inert  eeelesiastJcinm 
and  his  moderately  stated  conaidenition  of  all  sides 
of  a  problem,  secured  him.  as  champion  of  liberal 
ideas,  a  gron-ing  support  from  men  of  the  press, 
science,  and  society  as  a  whole. 

In  1864  he  was  installed  dean  of  WeBtminsler,  a 
position  which  he  mode  conspicuous  until  his  death. 
A  year  before,  he  was  married  to  Lady  Augusta 
Bruce,  daughter  of  the  fifth  earl  of  Elgin  and 
friend  of  the  queen,  and  his  married  life  was  re- 
markably filled  with  happiness,  so  that  when  his 
wife  died  in  1876,  he  was  deeply  afTeeted  and  <lid 
not  long  survive  her.  In  1862  he  accompanied  the 
Prince  of  Wales  to  the  East.  These  events  issued 
in  imrivnlled  opportunities,  so  that  by  the  further 
extension  of  political,  literary,  scientific,  and  ec- 
cleaastical  connections,  facilitated  by  hia  charac- 
teristic savoir-faire  and  his  brilliant  social  relations, 
he  obtained  that  extraordinary  influence  which, 
for  more  than  a  decade,  made  him  one  of  the  most 
prominent  figures  in  the  English  capital.  West- 
iniaster  Abbey  afforded  the  material  enibodinient 
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of  his  catholic  ideal  of  a  national  church,  reconciling 
under  the  spell  of  its  vast  and  silent  historical  per- 
spective every  variety  of  creed  and  promotive 
activity.  He  endeared  its  historical  memories  and 
lessons  to  the  people  by  the  work  MemoriaU  of 
Westminster  Abbey  (London,  1868);  enhanced  the 
attractiveness  of  its  worship  for  throngs  representing 
all  classes,  placing  his  pulpit  at  the  disposal  of  clergy- 
men of  every  shade  of  opinion  and  of  laymen,  and 
admitting  even  Unitarians  to  the  communion. 
At  certain  hoius  he  conducted  parties  through  the 
aisles  of  the  sacred  edifice,  communicating  his  rich 
treasures  of  information  as  well  as  his  enthusiasm. 
He  wove  the  charm  of  his  personality  about  the  high 
and  the  low,  gathering  even  the  poor,  sick,  and 
disconsolate  from  the  most  wretched  quarters  of  the 
city  in  the  garden  festivals  of  the  deanery. 

On  account  of  the  character  of  his  personal  in- 
fluence the  leadership  of  the  Broad-church  party 
devolved  upon  him  unsought.  He  published  ad- 
dresses and  brochures  on  the  most  important  relig- 
ious and  social  questions  of  the  day;  showed  his  in- 
terest in  the  Old  Catholics  (1872);  favored  a  move- 
ment for  the  reunion  of  the  Anglican  and  Oriental 
Ohurches;  and  used  his  influence  for  the  return  of 
the  dissenters  into  the  State  Church.  In  his  Biblical 
and  historical  methods  Stanley  was  the  grateful 
pupil  of  Arnold,  to  whom  he  erected  a  glorious 
moniunent  of  loyalty.  The  Life  and  Correspondence 
of  Thomas  Arnold  (London,  1844),  a  work  that  as- 
sured him  his  position  at  Oxford  and  in  the  world  of 
letters.  His  friends  admit  that  his  Biblical  woik  was 
neither  profound  nor  exact;  but  he  won  the  soul  of 
the  people  as  the  interpreter  of  the  great  rector  of 
Rugby.  In  the  depreciation  of  dogma,  however,  he 
opposed  Arnold,  and  he  was  also  governed  thereby 
in  his  ecclesiastical  principle.  The  Church,  being 
rational,  may  not  close  her  doors  to  any  member  of 
the  nation,  and  miist  represent  all  views  and  aspira- 
tions of  the  nation.  His  time  he  regarded  as  a  period 
of  transition.  The  first  task  of  Uie  modem  theo- 
logian, as  he  conceived  it,  is  the  study  of  the  Bible 
for  the  sake  of  its  content.  The  Biblical  scholar  must 
subordinate  all  the  immaterial,  temporal,  and 
secondary  to  the  essential  and  supematund  ele- 
ments. He  represented  as  a  churchman  a  broad 
catholic  tolerance,  emphasizing  the  character  of  the 
formulae  of  the  Anglican  Church  assumed  to  be 
universal  and  mediating.  He  was  enthusiastio  in 
the  recognition  of  the  truth  that  binds  all  Christian 
bodies.  He  advocated  the  union  of  Church  and 
State  more  and  more  positively.  This  he  under- 
stood to  subsist  (1)  in  the  recognition  and  promotion 
of  religious  faith  in  the  community  on  the  part  of 
the  State,  and  (2)  the  subjection  of  religion  thus 
formulated  to  the  control  and  conduct  of  the 
Church  at  laige  by  the  authority  of  law.  With  such 
views  he  was  at  variance  with  both  of  the  great 
church  parties.  From  the  evangelicals  he  was 
estranged  by  his  contempt  of  dogma,  by  his 
views  on  Biblical  criticism,  inspiration,  justifica- 
tion, and  the  punishments  of  hell,  and  by  toler- 
ation of  ideas  well-nigh  Roman  Catholic.  From 
the  High-churchmen  he  differed  on  fimdamental 
principles,  disagreeing  essentially  even  where  there 
was  formal  accord  on  outward  doctrine  and  practise. 


The  extravagances  of  ritual,  such  as  vestments,  in- 
cense, and  the  posture  of  head  and  hands,  he  treated 
with  amused  contempt.  By  the  combination  of  a 
pious  interpretation  with  an  honest  truth-searching 
criticism,  Stanley  was  the  sagacious  and  inspiring 
advance  combatant  of  a  new  order  of  Biblical  and 
historical  study.  He  visited  the  United  States  in 
1878,  and,  as  a  result,  there  was  published  Ad- 
dresses and  Sermons  Delivered  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  (New  York,  1879).  Other  works  are  a 
commentary  on  the  epistles  to  the  Corinthians  (2 
vols.,  London,  1855);  Questions  of  Church  and 
State  (1870);  Lectures  on  the  History  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland  (1872);  Addresses  Delivered  at  St, 
Andrews  (1877);  and  Christiah  Institutions  (1881; 
new  ed.,  1906). 

Bibuoobapbt:  The  indispensable  works  are:  R.  E.  Pro- 
thero.  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Dean  Stanley »  2  vols., 
Lcmdon,  1803,  new  ed.,  1909;  idem,  LeUere  and  Vereea  of 
Dean  Stanley,  ib.  1896.  Consult  further:  J.  G.  Rogers, 
Anglican  Church  PoHmiU,  Edinburgh,  1876;  G.  G.  Brad- 
ley, ReeoUectiane  ofA.P,  Stanley,  London  and  New  York, 
1882;  A.  J.  C.  Hare,  Biographiad  Sketches,  London.  1895; 
F.  Looker-Lampson,  My  Confidences,  ib.  1896;  E.  Abbott 
and  L.  Campbell,  Benjamin  JovoeU,  3  vols.,  ib.  1897-99; 
Julia  Wedgwood,  NineUenth  Century  Teachera,  ib.  1909; 
DNB,  Uv.  44-48. 

STANTON,  VINCENT  HENRT:  Church  of  Eng- 
land;  b.  at  Victoria,  Hong-Kong,  June  1,  1846. 
He  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge 
(B.A.,  1870;  M.A.,  1873),  and  was  ordered  deacon 
in  1872  and  ordained  priest  in  1874.  Since  1872  he 
has  been  fellow  of  his  college,  of  which  he  was  junior 
dean  (1874-76),  senior  dean  (1876-84),  and  tutor 
(1884-89),  and  divinity  lecturer  (1882-89).  Since 
1889  he  has  been  Ely  professor  of  divinity  in  Cam- 
bridge University  and  canon  of  Ely.  He  was  uni- 
versity extension  lecturer  in  1873,  select  preacher  at 
Cambridge  in  1874-78  and  at  Oxford  in  1896-98, 
Hulsean  lecturer  in  1879,  Cambridge  Whitehall 
preacher  in  1880-82,  and  examining  chaplain  to 
the  bishop  of  Ely  from  1875  to  1905.  He  has  writ- 
ten The  Jewish  and  the  Christian  Messiah  (Lon- 
don, 1887);  The  Place  of  Authority  in  Matters  of 
Religious  Belief  (1891) ;  and  The  Gospels  as  Histori- 
cal Documents,  parts  1  and  2  (Cambridge,  1903-09). 

STAFFER,  shtap^fer:  The  name  of  a  distinguished 
family  of  Bemeee  theologians. 

1.  Johann  Friedrich  Stapfer:  The  beet-known 
of  the  elder  generation;  b.  at  Brugg  (17  m.  n.w.  of 
Zurich)  1708;  d.  at  Diessbach  (a  village  near  Thun, 
16  m.  s.s.e.  of  Bern)  1775.  After  studying  at  Bern 
and  Marburg  and  traveling  in  Holland,  he  was 
military  chaplain  in  1738-40  and  private  tutor  at 
Diessbach  in  1740-50,  while  from  the  latter  year 
until  his  death  he  was  pastor  at  Diessbach,  declining 
no  less  than  four  calls  to  Marburg.  His  first  great 
woric  was  his  InstOutiones  thedogiccB  polemiccB  uni- 
verses (5  vols.,  Zurich,  1743-47),  followed  by  his 
Qrundlegung  zur  wahren  Religion  (12  vols.,  1746-53). 
The  latter  woric,  which  was  mainly  dogmatic  in 
character  (the  Instituiiones  being  largely  symbolic), 
was  supplemented  by  the  much  inferior  SUlenlehre 
(6  vols.,  1757-66)  and  was  abridged  by  the  author  in 
two  volumes  (1754).  His  theologicid  position  was 
one  of  orthodox  rationalism  of  the  mild  Hef onned 
type. 
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S.  Johsimea  Stapfer:   Brother  of  the  preceding; 

b.  at  Bmgg  17ia;  d.  at  Bern  1801.  He  was  pastor 
of  Aarburg,  and  in  1756  be  was  appoin(«d  profeasor 
■of  dogmatic  theology  at  Bern,  where  be  was  pro- 
fessor of  didactic  theology  from  1776  until  his  n- 
tiremeot  from  active  hfe  in  1796.  He  was  a  popu- 
lar preacher,  and  his  sermons  were  collected  in 
seven  volumes  (Bern,  1762-1806).  He  collaborated 
in  the  revision  of  the  Bern  Paalmer^uch  and  wrote 
Theologia  analyliai  (Bern,  1763),  a  ayatematic 
pr^fientalion  of  the  chiuf  tenets  of  faith. 

8,  Daniel  Stapfer;  Brother  of  the  preceding. 
After  being  pastor  at  Murten,  he  was  called,  in 
1766,  to  the  cathedral  in  Bern,  and  attained  the 
reputation  of  Ijeing  one  of  the  best  pulpit  orators 

4.  Philipp  Albert  Supfer:  Elder  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding and  ihe  most  distinguished  of  the  familyi 
b.  at  Bern  Sept.  23,  1766;  d.  at  Paris  Mar.  27,  1840. 
He  was  educated  at  Bern  and  Gottingen,  and  then 
■visited  London  and  Paris,  being  in  the  latl«r  city 
during  the  eariy  part  of  the  French  Revolution. 
Returning  to  Bern,  he  was  appointed,  in  1791, 
deputy  professor  to  Johannes  Stapfer  (see  above), 
likewise  being  a  teacher  of  languages  at  the  acad- 
emy. On  his  uncle's  resignation  in  1796  he 
was  made  his  successor.  The  events  coimected 
with  the  overthrow  of  the  old  Swiss  Confederation, 
however,  entirely  changed  the  courae  of  Stapfer's 
life,  who,  being  in  sympathy  with  the  new  govern- 
ment, was  aent  on  an  embassy  to  Paris,  in  1798, 
While  there,  he  was  appointed  by  the  Helvetic 
Directoty  miuisterof  sciences,  arts,  buildings,  bridges, 
and  streets,  a  position  which  he  accepted  after  some 
hedlation.  Here  ho  rendered  valuable  service  in 
stemming  the  tide  of  irrehgion  then  prevalent  in 
Switzerland,  and  accomplished  still  more  tangible 
results  in  the  organization  of  schools  and  cburities. 
In  1800-03  he  was  ambassador  to  Paris,  but  on  the 
fall  of  the  Helvetic  Republic  in  the  latter  year  he 
retired  to  private  life.  In  1806  he  removed  to 
France,  where  the  remainder  of  his  life,  except  for 
Imb  and  less  frequent  visits  to  Switzerland,  was 
passed,  his  residence  at  (itst  being  Belair,  near  Paris, 
and  later  Talcy,  near  Mer.  During  these  latter  years 
be  worked  quietly  but  effectually  in  behalf  of  French 
Protestantism,  upon  wliich,  while  himself  becotnintr 
steadily  more  orthodox,  he  brought  to  bear  the  in- 
fluence of  German  theology;  nor  should  his  labors 
in  all  philanthropic  causes  be  forgotten.  Among 
his  works  mention  may  be  made  of  his  De  phSogophin 
SocratU  (Bern,  1786);  Einige  Bemerkungen  fiber 
den  Ziittatui  der  Retigion  urut  tArer  Diener  in  Hei- 
Tdien  (1800);  and  MlUtnget  pkiloeophiquen,  lil- 
Urairft,  hieUtriqua  «t  religieux  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1844; 
eontains  a  biography  by  Vinet). 

5.  Fri«drich  Stapfer;  Younger  brother  of  the 
preceding;  d.  at  Meikirch  (a  village  near  Aarberg, 
121  "n-  D-w.  ot  Bern)  1810.  In  the  early  years  of 
the  Helvetic  Republic  he  was  assistant  to  hia  brother 
kt  the  Univereity  of  Bern,  where  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  didactic  theology  in  1801.  Eleing  un- 
BoccesHful  as  a  teacher,  he  became,  in  1805,  pastor 
at  Dies^ach,  near  Tbun,  but  in  1818  was  recalled 
to  Bern  as  professor  of  Biblical  studies.  On  the 
victory  of  the  Liberals  and  the  reorganization  of  the 
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univeraity    in    1833  he    again    resigned,   spending 
the  remainder  of  his  life  as  pastor  at  Meikirch. 
(W.  IUdorn.) 

BaLioaBATBT;  C.  Meusgl,  KirdilicAa  Handlexikon.  put 
B5,  pp.  391-392,  Leipsic.  n.d.;  H.  J.  Lea.  AUatrntina  Hcl- 
tttiKlm  .  .  .  Lriv:m.  ivii.  oia  aqij.,  luppleniBnt  v.  605 
•qq.,  20  vols..  Zurich.  17*7-85;  ADB.  mv.  450  aqq.; 
R.  LuiciDbUhl,  Ph.  Alb.  Slapfrr,  Bb»1,  1SS7.  Lueinbabl 
od.  in  Qvtilm  drr  aohwattrvirken  Oaehxclilc,  li.-iij.  and  in 

■pondenae  of  Philipp  Albert  s'taptcr.' 

STAFFER,  EDHONDLODIS:  French  Protestant; 
b.  at  Paris  Sept.  7,  1844;  d.  at  Paris  Dec.  13,  1908. 
He  was  educated  at  the  Lycfe  Bonaparte,  Paris,  and 
the  theological  faculty  of  Montauban  (1864r-68), 
and  also  studied  at  the  universities  of  Tubingen  and 
Halle  (1869-70),  He  was  pastor  of  the  Reformed 
church  in  Tours  (1870-76);  was  maitre  de  confe- 
rence in  the  Protestant  theological  faculty  at  Paris 
(1877-90);  professor  of  New-Testament  exegesis  in 
the  same  faculty  (1890-1906)  of  which  he  was 
dean  (1901-06).  In  addition  to  making  a  French 
translation  of  the  New  Testament  (Paris,  1889),  he 
wrote  Jisut  de  Noioreth  cl  U  d^'ttoppement  de  sa 
pensie  par  lui  mime  {1872);  Lea  Idiee  reiigieuKi 
en  Palettine  an  temps  de  Jisua-Ckrial  (1S76);  Le 
PaleHline  au  Umpa  de  Jfaas-ChriBt  (1884;  Eng. 
transl.  by  A.  H.  Holraden.  Poleafine  in  the  Time 
o/  Christ,  London,  188C);  Le  CUUeau  de  Laley 
(1888);  JisuB-Christ,  aa  personne,  aon  auloriU  (3 
vols.,  1895-98;  Eng.  transl.  by  Mrs.  L.  S.  Houghton, 
3  vols..  New  York,  1896-08);  La  MoH  d  la  resur- 
rection de  Jdsus-Chriat  (1898);  a  volume  of  sermons 
(1904);  and  De  I'flat  oduef  dti  pTotetfanii»me  en 
France  (Paris,   igft**). 

STAPHYLDS,  ahta-foi'lus,  FRIEDRICH:  Lu- 
theran theologian,  subsequently  Roman  Catholic 
polemist;  b.  at  Osnabrilck  (70  m.  w.  of  Hanover) 
Aug.  27,  1512;  d.  at  Munich  Mar.  5,  1564,  He 
studied  at  the  I'niverHity  of  Cracow,  and  later  at 
Padua.  About  1533  he  returned  to  Danzig,  but  in 
1536  went  to  Wittenberg  where  he  remained  about 
ten  years.  In  1541,  at  the  recommend.ition  of 
Melanchthon,  he  became  private  tutor  of  Count 
Ltidwig  of  Ebersl«in  and  Neugarten.  In  1545  he 
accepted  a  call  from  Duke  Albrecht  of  Prussia  to 
the  newly  founded  university  of  Kenigsberg.  In 
the  very  beginning  he  involved  himself  in  a  con- 
troversy with  Ouhclmus  Gnapheus  (FuUonius,  q.v.), 
who  as  a  teacher  and  lecturer  ot  the  university  was 
accused  by  Staphylus  of  leaning  toward  Anabaptist 
views;  by  continual  attacks  Staphylus  finally  drove 
Gnapheus  away.  After  the  resignation  of  Gcorg  Sa- 
binus  (Aug.,  1547),  Staphylus  became  rector  of  the 
univereity,  but  as  such  did  not  justify  the  hopes  of 
the  duke  and  of  bw  friends  at  Wittenberg;  in  1548 
he  gave  up  hia  iheolopcal  lectures  and  served  the 
duke  as  councilor.  In  the  controversy  with  Osian- 
der  he  still  represented  the  Lutheran  position,  but 
the  genera]  instability  caused  by  continual  dog' 
matic  dissensions  induced  him  to  adhere  more 
closely  to  the  dogmatic  consensus  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  and  in  this  way  he  gradually  ar- 
rived at  an  un-Evan(te!ical  conception  of  tradition 
which  after  his  removal  to  Danzig  in  Aug.,  1551,  led 
htm  to  oppose  the  Protestant  norm  of  the  peispicui^ 
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of  Scripture  and  to  advocate  the  aulbentic  inWrpre- 
tation  of  the  Churcb.  The  decisive  step  was  taken 
by  him  at  Breslau,  whither  he  had  gone  from  Dan- 
lig,  where,  during  a  severe  illness  toward  the  end  of 
1552,  he  received  the  Lord's  Supper  after  tlie 
Roman  rite  and  conEnoed  his  rehabilitation  as  a 
Roman  Cathohc  by  confeaaion.  He  then  removed 
to  Neisse,  the  seat  o(  Bishop  Pronmiti,  in  whose 
service  be  erected  a  school  and  was  active  in  other 
directions.  Hand  in  hand  with  Caniaius,  be  aided  in 
the  restoration  of  Rotuan  CathoUcism  in  Austria  and 
Bavaria.  Being  elected  superintendent  of  the  Uni- 
verMty  of  Ingolatadt  toward  the  end  of  1 560,  he  under- 
took a  reformatioD  of  that  dcmoraUzed  institution- 
He  hailed  the  idea  ot  a  general  council,  but  thought 
that  it  should  be  preceded  by  oegotiatiuns  between 
the  emperor  and  the  Protestants  in  order  to  win 
their  consent.  A  great  advantage,  according  to  him, 
could  be  derived  from  the  inner  discord  ot  the  Prot- 
estante.  In  1562  Emperor  Ferdinand  requested 
StaphyluB  to  extract  from  the  opinions  of  different 
theologians  a  defiait*  statement  of  what  in  the  name 
of  the  emperor  should  be  presented  to  the  council  as 
a  program  of  reform.  It  appeared  as  ConsuUalio 
mperaloHt  Ferdinandi  I.  iustu  inatiiuta  de  ariic.  ref, 
in  Cone.  Trident,  prop.  Staphylus  pubUshed  also: 
Synodiis  Kmdorum  patnim  antut^iomm  contra  nova 
dogmata  Andrew  Owicndri  (Nuremberg,  1553); 
Thedogia  Martini  Lui)ieri  (riiTwrnftrt*  epUorne  ( 1 558) ; 
Scriptum  coUoquentiiiin  Aiiffust.  Con/.  .  .  .  cum 
ojipoBifis  annotaiioni&M  (1558);  Historia  el  apologia 
.  .  .  de  (fuMoiulume  coUoquii  nuper  Wonnatirx  tn- 
glit\iti  (Nisic,  1558).  In  these  polemical  works 
against  the  Protestants  be  criticized  especially  the 
idolatry  of  Luther  and  opposed  to  Protestant  sub- 
jectivism the  objective  norms  of  tradition  and  the 
consensus  of  the  Church,  His  last  work  was,  Vom 
Utilcn  und  grosaen  Abfatl,  so  vor  der  Zukunft  de» 
AntichTist  geschehen  eaU  (Ingolatadt,  1565).  By 
Abfail,  "apostasj'j"  he  meant  Lutheranism, 

(P.    TBtTHACKRHT.) 

Bibuchihapht;  Hii  Opera  leerg  digssted  Into  a  aiagle  vol- 
ume, Ingolltadt.  IB13.  and  selectioiu  an  in  Q.  T.  Strabe], 
MiKdlanten  literarvichen  IniiaiU.  i.  2\9  aqq.,  ii.  226  mtq., 
e  vote,,  Nufanbent,  1778-S2,  and  in  J.  G.  SnheUhom, 
Anurnitalei  hittorim  fcitftw^wre  tt  titer jrim.i.  All  Bqq.,  ii- 
SM  nqq..  2  volt..  Erfurt,  1737-40,  u  well  u  in  the  auoa 
■uttaor'9  ErviyUtKhkeUm.  ii.  136  >qq..  337  Bqq.,  489  igq.. 
Ulm.  1 703.  t^urgen  ars  the  akelcb  by  hig  sua  in  ihe  Optra. 
ut  Bup.:  thit  by  Strabcl.  MueOlanefn.  ut  lup..  i.  3-4; 
C.  HRrtlcniKh.  PrruaiKim  Kirchm-HiHoTia.  pp.  Mfi  Bqq„ 
Fmnktort,  ISSfl.  Caoault  further:  C.  A.  Sa\it.  I'olUiand- 
iaa  Hialorie  drr  atmtbunrUchtn  Konfmvra.  ii.  B02  iqq.. 
a  vdIj..  Kalte.  1730-36:  M.  TAppen.  Dia  CVfindutv  drr 
VnUrrnlM  m  KiminArni.  pawini,  Konisgharg.  1844:  W. 
Ufllier.  Ar\dmt  Otuinder.  30H  aqq.,  Bt  psnim.  Elberfdd, 
1870;  P.  T^lchscken,  Vrkundmbuch  tur  Rtformatitma- 
GachichU  dtt  HmoetuTm  Prruam,  i.  m*  aqq,,  and  vol. 
iii..  Leip^ic.  1S90;   ADB,  vuv,  457  eqq. 

STABBDCK,  EDWIH  DILLEH:  Writer  on  the 
psychology  of  religion;  b.  at  Bridgeport,  Ind,, 
Feb.  20,  1866.  He  received  his  education  at  In- 
diana University  (B.A.,  1890),  Harvard  University 
(M.A.,  18ft'5),  and  Clark  University  (Ph.D.,  1897); 
was  professor  of  mathematics  in  Vincennes  Uni- 
versity, Ind.,  1891-93;  assistant  professor  of  edu- 
cation in  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University,  Cal.,  1897- 
1003;  professor  of  education  in  Earlham  College, 
lod.,  1904-06;   and  of  phUosopby  in  the  State  Uni- 


versity of  Iowa  since  1906.  His  interest  for  theol- 
ogy hes  in  hia  contributions  to  the  psychology  of 
religion,  among  which  may  be  noted:  Psychdogy 
of  Religion  (London  and  New  York,  1899;  Germ- 
transl.,  Leipsic,  1900);  a  aeries  of  studies  on  "  The 
Child  Mind  and  Child  Rehgion  "  in  The  Biblical 
World,  Jan.,  1007-08;  and  on,  "  Reinforcement  to 
the  Pulpit  from  Modem  Psychology  "  in  The  Homi- 
letic  Review,  1907-09,  His  theological  position  ia 
that  of  monistic  idealism. 

STABCK,  BhtOrk,  JOHAHH  FRIEDBICH:  Ger- 
man author;  b.  at  Hildeslieim  (IS  m.  s.e.  of  Han- 
over) Oct.  10,  1680:  d,  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main 
July  17,  1756.  While  at  the  Univeiaily  ot  Giessen 
he  was  greatly  influenced  by  the  hours  of  devotion. 
After  being  preacher  at  the  home  of  the  poor  and 
orphans  at  Frankfort,  he  became  deacon  of  the  Ger- 
man church  at  Geneva,  1709-11 ;  pastor  at  Sachsen- 
hausen  1716,  and  at  Frankfort,  1723;  and  member 
of  the  consistory  1742.  Storck  represented  a  mild, 
practical  Pietism  after  the  model  of  Spener,  and  his 
career  ot  thirty  years  at  Frankfort  was  marked  by 
private  meetings  for  devotion  after  the  Simday 
afternoon  services,  interest  in  maintaining  the 
sacred  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  the  seeking  of 
souls,  and  personal  charity.  He  exerted  a  far- 
reaching  influence  by  his  numerous  devotional 
writings.  His  principal  work,  which  made  bis  a 
household  name  in  all  Evangelical  Germany,  is  T6g~ 
lichea  Handbuch  inguien  tind  bd»en  Tagen  (4  parts, 
Frankfort,  1727;  6  part*,  1731;  latest  ed.,  1907; 
Eng.  transl.,  DaUy  Handbook,  Philadelphia,  no  date). 
Tbe  work  is  composed  of  long  prayers,  introduced  by 
a  brief  instruction  based  on  a  passage  of  Scripture  to 
induce  a  devout  attitude  on  the  subject  of  the  peti- 
tion. The  prayer  is  followed  by  a  hymn  written  by 
Starck.  Some  of  his  sermons  were  published  as 
Snnn-  und  Fcfttaga-Andachtm  lifter  dw  Evangdien 
{Reutlingen,  1864};  the  same  fifcer  die  Episteln 
(Stuttgart,  1845:  Nuremberg,  1881).  He  was  the 
author  also  ot  OOldna  Schaiikdgllein  (Frankfort, 
I8.S7).  {Hbbm.\.in  Beck.) 

BiBuoaaAPHT:  Tbe  eorrent  editions  of  the  HaruBiucS  eoa- 
toiu  s  (ketch.  The  funduneutal  Bouire  is  the  nocount 
furnished  by  himaeif  in  E.  F.  Nenbiiuer's  Niuhrirhltn  ,i»i 
dm  ienatbtfidtn  Theoloam.  ii.  H84-H98.  ZUllichnu.  IT64. 
Consult  further:  J.  M.  H.  Dariag.  Die  ndehrtrK  Thaioam 
DeuttMaridt.  iv.  307-311.  NeuiUdt,  183S:  E.  E.  Koeh. 
aaehichU  det  Kirclienliedt  und  KirtKengmmfct,  iv.  M3- 
5*9,  Stuttjtsrt,  1370;  C.  Oroaae,  Die  olten  TrSiUr,  pp. 
33S-370.  Hemumoibuix.  IBOO. 

STARKE,  shtor'ke,  CHRISTOPH:  German  exe- 
gete;  b.  at  Freienwalde  (33  m.  n.e.  of  Berlin)  Mar. 
21,  1684;  d.  at  Driesen  (64  m.  n.e.  of  Frankfort)  Dec. 
12,  1744.  He  studied  at  Halle,  coming  under  the 
influence  of  Spener  and  Breithaupt  (qq.v,);  became 
pastor  and  teacher  at  Nennhausen  near  Rathenon'. 
1709;  first  preacher  and  military  chaplain  at  Driesen, 
in  1737.  where  the  rest  of  his  life  was  passed.  Ho 
wrote  in  German  a  well-known  theological-homileli' 
cal  commentary  upon  the  Bible  under  the  Latin 
title  Synopris  Bibliatheca  exegeticte  in  V.  et  N. 
Testamentotvm  (9  vols.,  Leipsic.  1733-41).  The 
parts  on  the  Psalms,  the  writings  attributed  to 
Solomon,  and  the  major  prophets  were  contributed 
by  his  son,  Johann  Georg.  See  Bibl£b,  AMNOTATsn, 
I ,  »  5. 
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STARS. 

L  In  the  Old  Teitamflni. 

GeDanl  Co&oeptioiis  in  the  Old  Teetament  (|  1). 
Fixed  Stan;  ConatdlationH  (f  2). 
Sigiufieanoe  of  Stan  for  Hebrews  (f  3). 
Hebrew  Star-Worriiip  (f  4). 
n.  Stai^Deitiee. 

General  Aspects  of  Star-Worship  (|  1). 
In  Babylonia  (f  2). 
In  Ecjrpt  (f  3). 

and  Japan  (|  4). 


L  In  the  Old  Testament:  In  the  general  mention 
of  stars  in  the  Bible  nothing  miusual  appears.  Men 
speak  of  their  innumerability  (Gen.  xv.  5),  bril- 
liancy (Dan.  xii.  3),  lordship  (Wisdom  vii.  29),  and 
height  above  the  earth  (Isa.  ziv.  13); 

I.  General  stars  also  figure  in  dream  (Gen.  xxzvii. 
Conceptions  9)  and  prophecy  (Nimi.  xxiv.  17).  Of 
in  the  a  scientific  knowledge  of  the  stars  there 
Old  are  no  traces  in  the  Old  Testament, 
Testament  though  Wisdom  vii.  19  attributes  to 
Solomon  knowledge  of  the  position  of 
the  stars  during  the  course  of  the  year;  nevertheless 
close  observation  of  the  heavens  by  the  Hebrews  is 
to  be  assumed,  especially  in  connection  with  the 
seasons  and  agriculture  by  way  of  observing  the 
dajTB  when  certain  constellations  either  disappeared 
or  appeared  in  connection  with  the  sun.  Of  course 
the  Hebrews  observed  the  changing  course  of  the 
planets,  though  this  does  not  receive  specific  men- 
tion ;  Jude  13  probably  refers  to  comets.  Two  planets 
receive  specific  mention,  Saturn  (see  Remphan)  and 
Venus.  The  latter  appears  in  II  Peter  i.  19  as  the 
announcer  of  the  coming  day,  Christ  appears  Rev. 
zzii.  16  as  "  the  bright  and  morning  star,"  and  re- 
ceives (Rev.  ii.  28)  the  morning  star  (i.e.,  its  bril- 
liancy) as  the  prize  of  victory,  while  the  high  priest, 
Simon,  is  compared  with  the  morning  star  (Ecclus. 
1.  6).  Venus  is  the  symbol  of  a  brilliant  humanity 
(Isa.  xiv.  12),  where  the  Hebrew  ?idd  (or  fidal)  is 
probably  the  morning  star.  Indeed  it  may  also 
mean  the  moon,  since  its  derivation  from  the  verb 
hakdf  **  to  give  light,"  might  give  rise  to  designation 
of  either,  but  the  waning  moon  only  is  visible  in 
the  morning. 

Fixed  stars  appear  to  be  mentioned  in  Amos  v. 

8  (the  Pleiades);   Isa.  xiii.  10,  where  the  English 

"  constellations  "  adequately  represents  the  Hebrew 

"  Orions  ";  Job  ix.  9,  the  Bear  or  Arcturus,  Orion, 

the  Pleiades,  and  **  the  chambers  of  the  south  "; 

Job  xxxviii.  31-32,  the  Pleiades,  Orion,  the  signs  of 

the  Zodiac,  and  Arcturus  or  the  Bear. 

a.  Ffand    Two  pairs  of  Hebrew  words  occur,  kenl 

Stui:      and  kimah,  of  which  the  first  probably 

Constdk-  is  Orion  and  the  second  the  Pleiades;  to 
tkmt.  this  as  the  meaning  of  kenl  the  Septua- 
gint  testifies,  as  well  as  the  S3rriac  and 
the  Taigmn.  The  Hebrews  saw  in  the  constellation 
of  Orion  a  human  form,  a  giant  chained  to  the 
heavens,  and  post-Biblical  tradition  called  him 
Nimrod.  The  Septuagint  also  testifies  to  the  Pleiades 
as  the  rendering  of  kimah.  Bar  Ali  (Gesenius,  The- 
mmrui,  p.  665)  confirms  this,  though  he  points  out 
other  meanings  for  the  word  and  many  S3rrians  un- 
derstood by  it  Arcturus.  The  Talmud's  use  sLows 
that  kimah  is  not  to  be  understood  of  i^  single  star 
(cl.  Job  zxzviii.  31),  and  the  conception  seems  fre- 


quent that  the  Pleiades  were  bound  together  by 
bonds,  and  were  spoken  of  as  a  rosette  or  a  nose- 
gay, while  the  Talmud  (in  Bemchoth  58b)  speaks  of 
the  Pleiades  as  of  100  stars.  Stem  has  supposed 
that  kimah  is  Sirius,  i.e.,  that  the  stars  of  Job  ix.  9 
are  all  in  the  same  declination  of  the  heavens.  In 
that  case,  since  kesil  is  surely  Orion,  the  other  names 
in  the  passage  designate  Sirius,  the  Hyades,  and  the 
Pleiades.  Hoffmann,  who  in  general  agrees  with 
Stem,  then  makes  the  ''  sweet  influences  "  (Job 
xxxviii.  31)  refer  to  the  overflow  of  the  Nile,  pre- 
ceded by  the  early  rising  of  Sirius.  But  this  must 
be  rejected  as  impossible;  no  Hebrew  could  have 
understood  "  canst  thou  bind  the  refreshings  of 
Sirius?  "  This  and  like  interpretations  are  shattered 
on  the  imperative  conclusion  that  kimah  must  mean 
a  group  of  stars.  The  Arabic  equivalent  of  this 
word  means  "  heaps  ";  the  Assyrian  cognate  kimtu 
is  used  for  "  family."  Many,  with  the  Syriac  ver- 
sion, find  mention  of  Orion  and  the  Pleiades  in  Job 
XV.  27b,  but  this  must  be  rejected.  In  Job  ix.  9 
and  xxxviii.  32  there  is  mention  of  a  constellation 
— ^Hebrew  ^ash  or  *ayishf  Sjrriac  Hyutha^  Septuagint 
HesperoSf  Vulgate  Vesper — ^which  is  definitely  iden- 
tified either  as  the  Hyades  or  as  the  chief  star  there- 
in, Aldebaran,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  Talmud 
{Berachothf  58b),  although  the  latter  would  also  lead 
to  an  identification  with  Aries.  The  identification 
of  this  with  the  Great  Bear,  attempted  by  some,  has 
practically  no  support.  The  "  chambers  of  the 
south  "  of  Job  ix.  9  is  probably  to  be  explained  by 
the  many  bright  stars  in  Aigo,  the  Cross,  and  the 
Centaur  visible  on  the  southern  horizon  in  the  regal 
period  of  Hebrew  history,  out  of  which,  however, 
definite  figiues  had  not  been  made.  The  Hebrew 
mazzaroth  of  Job  xxxviii.  32  is  probably  a  scribal 
error  for  the  mazzaloth  of  II  Kings  xxiii.  5,  though 
it  may  represent  a  different  pronunciation  of  the 
same  word.  It  is  of  Assyrian  origin,  and  denotes 
"  position,"  i.e.,  of  astral  deities,  and  then  the  dei- 
ties themselves.  The  passage  in  Job  is  best  explained 
by  thinking  of  the  zodiacal  constellations,  that  in 
Kings  by  the  planets  in  general;  the  rendering 
"  Hyades  "  offered  by  Stem  and  Hoffmann  does  not 
recommend  itself,  nor  does  the  Syriac  rendering 
"  Great  Bear." 

The  Hebrews  had  no  clear  notion  of  the  nature  of 
the  stars;  in  Gen.  i.  16  they  are  called  **  lights  "  set 
by  God  in  the  heavens,  only  in  poetic  literature  do 
they  appear  as  living  beings.    But  that  to  them  was 
ascribed  a  causal  relation  in  connection 
3.  Signifi-  with  the  course  of  nature  as  they  arose 
cance    of   or  set  may  be  plausibly  suspected.    It 
Stars  for    was  a  fast  assumption  that  God  was 
Hebrews,    their  creator  (Gen.  i.  14-18;   Ps.  viii. 
3-4),  that  he  appointed  for  them  their 
rigidly  appointed  coimaes  (Jer.  xxxi.  35),  and  that 
they  are  in  subjection  to  him  (Isa.  xl.  26).    Expres- 
sions like  that  in  the  last-cited  passage  to  the  effect 
that  God  calls  them  by  name  do  not  imply  that 
they  were  conceived   as  living  beings,  while   Job 
xxxviii.  7  is  only  a  literary  figure,  as  is  that  in 
Judges  V.  20;  Isa.  xxiv.  21,  ''  the  host  of  the  high 
ones,"  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  stars,  as  there  is 
no  connection  immediately  between  verses  22  and 
23  (see  Sabaotb).    Prophetic  declarations  of  par- 
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ticipation  of  the  heavenly  bodies  in  the  events  of 
great  world  crises  is  also  poetic  diction  or  expres- 
sions which  deal  with  fateful  appearances  in  the 
heavens  (e.g.,  Joel  ii.  10).  With  the  significance  of 
the  constellations  men  did  not  so  concern  themselves 
that  there  resulted  a  science  of  the  stars  in  Israel; 
the  references  in  the  Old  Testament  to  an  art  or 
science  of  this  sort  imply  such  among  the  Babyloni- 
ans, however  (Isa.  xlvii.  13;  Dan.  v.  11),  though 
in  the  last  passage  Daniel  appears  as  leader  among 
readers  of  the  stars,  and  this  shows  that  among  the 
Jews  of  the  author's  times  some  had  taken  up  a 
profession  which  they  plied  till  the  Middle  Ages. 
This  art  of  astrology  flourished  in  Babylon,  Egjrpt, 
Rome,  during  the  Middle  Ages  in  Christian  circles, 
and  especially  among  the  Arabs.  It  was  denounced 
by  Cicero,  Tacitus,  and  the  Christian  Fathers,  yet 
flourished  not  only  among  the  ignorant  but  even 
among  the  better  informed.  An  event  in  the 
heavens  contemporary  with  some  mundane  happen- 
ing was  related  to  the  latter  as  cause,  in  the  general 
ignorance  of  the  course  of  nature.  Hence  astrology 
was  by  pious  people  not  regarded  as  opposed  to 
true  faith  in  God,  while  it  was  considered  also  that 
the  signs  read  in  the  heavens  were  given  by  God 
himself  and  so  astrology  was  discriminated  from 
Sorcery  (q.v.). 

The  star  of  the  Magi  (Matt,  ii.)  was  probably  a 
conjunction,  in  the  sign  of  the  fish,  of  Jupiter  and 
Saturn  in  the  year  of  Rome  747,  a  coincidence 
which  Abarbanel  states  was  regarded  by  Jewish 
astrologers  as  an  indication  of  the  Messiah.  Cal- 
culations of  the  appearance  of  definite 
4.  Hebrew  constellations  for  certain  countries 
Star-       were  nmde  by  the  Babylonians.    In  an 

Worship,  assumed  significance  of  the  stars  is  one 
root  of  star-worship,  though  the  two 
developed  very  differently.  Even  in  Babylonia  there 
was  great  difference  between  the  mythological  and 
the  astrological  significance  of  the  stars.  But  star- 
worship  is  an  old  heirloom  of  the  Semites,  found 
among  all  branches.  Especially  was  this  developed 
in  Babylonia,  where  the  entire  pantheon  had  rela- 
tion to  the  stars;  and  this  suggests  that  the  Su- 
merian  religion,  adopted  by  the  Semites,  was  laigely 
astral,  though  perhaps  the  Semites  had  already  de- 
veloped it.  It  does  not  follow  that  with  the  Semites 
star-worship  was  the  original  form  of  their  religion; 
even  the  Babylonians,  whose  deities  were  so  closely 
related  with  the  stars,  knew  that  the  gods  and  the 
stars  were  different  beings.  Nothing  proves  that 
the  Yahweh  religion  of  Israel  had  anything  to  do 
with  worship  of  the  stars.  The  Astarte  and  Baal 
worship  apart,  star-worship  comes  in  during  the  late 
regal  period.  The  cults  which  Amos  denounced 
were  idolatries  of  his  period,  not  Mosaic  in  deriva- 
tion. Before  him  there  is  no  trace  of  this  worship 
in  Israel,  and  to  this  refer  such  passages  as  II  Kings 
xzi.  3,  5,  and  the  prohibition  of  Deut.  iv.  19,  xvii. 
2-^.  In  Judah  Manasseh  probably  introduced  the 
cult,  and  Josiah  attenipted  to  destroy  it  (II  Kings 
xziii.  4-6)  though  it  arose  again  (Jer.  vii.  18,  zix.  13). 

(W.  LoTZ.) 

n.  Star-Deities:  Actual  adoration  of  the  stars  as 
such  is  not  so  easily  established  as  common  opinion 
would  lead  one  to  suppose,  though  that  it  took  place 


is  hardly  open  to  question.    The  basis  of  this  cult 
was  primarily  the  animistic  conception  of  stars  as 

living  beings  due  to  the  fact  of  their  ap- 

X.  General  parent  motion,  combined  later  with  the 

Aspects  of  assumption  that  they  influenced  the  af- 

Star-       fairs  of  earth.     Thus  Cicero  (De  natura 

Worship,    deorum)  testifies   to  the  existence  of 

a  belief  in  the  divinity  of  the  con- 
stellations. The  accounts  in  classical  mythology 
and  poetry  of  the  origin  of  constellations  and  stars, 
such  as  the  stoiy  of  the  Pleiades  or  of  Cassiopeia,  are 
not  to  be  mistaken  for  worship;  they  are  merely  the 
exercise  of  a  rude  philosophy  attempting  to  account 
for  origins  or  of  the  pleasing  fancy  of  the  poetic  im- 
agination. The  comparative  insignificance  of  star- 
worship  is  easily  accounted  for  by  the  vast  number 
of  the  stars,  which  made  individualization  (one  of 
the  first  steps  to  worship)  difficult  except  in  the  case 
of  the  planets  which,  by  their  motion,  seemed  to  em- 
phasize their  several  degrees  of  importance,  and  of 
a  few  fixed  stars  whose  superior  brilliance  marked 
them  out  or  whose  position  made  them  remarkable, 
such  as  Sirius  and  the  North  Star. 

What  closely  resembled  stai^worship  and  perhaps 
involved  it  existed  in  Babylonia.  Indeed  the  ideo- 
graph for  star  is  the  sign  of  deity  thrice  repeated 
(cf.  P.  Jensen,  Kosmologie  der  Babylanier,  pp.  43- 

44,  Strasburg,  1890).    In  the  Marduk 

2,  In  Baby-  cycle  of  myths  that  deity  is  said  to  have 

Ionia.       set  the  courses  of  the  planets  and  to 

have  assigned  guardianship  of  them  to 
certain  deities  (cf .  translation  of  part  of  a  tablet 
accessible  in  DB,  i.  191).  Thus  he  himself  assumed 
as  his  charge  Jupiter,  gave  Venus  to  Ishtar  (Ishtar 
was  also  associated  with  Sirius),  Saturn  to  Ninib, 
Mars  to  Neigal,  and  Mercury  to  Nebo.  These  deities, 
possibly  as  representative  of  the  planets,  are  charac- 
teristically pictured  as  riding  on  certain  animals, 
some  of  them  mythological,  and  in  this  form  received 
homage  (such  a  representation  is  easily  accessible  in 
A.  Jeremias,  Daa  aUe  Testament  im  Lichte  dea  alten 
Orients f  fig.  5,  p.  11,  Leipsic,  1906).  This  order  of 
assignment  was  not  univeraeJ  in  Babylonia,  since 
both  Nergal  and  Kaiwan  are  known  to  have  been 
associated  with  Saturn,  and  Ninib  and  Nergal  with 
Mars,  while  a  deity  Gud-bir  had  Jupiter.  Marduk, 
Ninib,  and  Nergal,  with  Shamash,  are  in  another  re- 
lation regarded  as  representing  the  sun  and  con- 
trolling it  at  critical  points  of  its  diurnal  and  annual 
motions.  Similarly,  and  perhaps  consequently,  Jupi- 
ter, Mars,  Merciiiy,  and  Saturn  took  the  same  prom- 
inence in  their  nightly  places  as  the  sun  in  its  corre- 
sponding positions,  and  were  compared  with  that 
body  in  its  relative  importance.  The  Pleiades  {Si- 
bitti,  **  the  Seven  ")  were  worshiped  in  Babylonia, 
and  the  name  occurs  in  incantation  texts  as  that 
of  a  group  of  demons  (Schiader,  KAT,  pp.  413, 
459),  possibly  represented  in  Canaan  by  Beer- 
sheba;  in  this  case  the  word  is  wrongly  etymolo- 
gized as  "  well  of  swearing ''  (Gen.  xzi.  30,  xxzi. 
33).  The  sun,  moon,  and  Venus  were  thought  ol 
as  in  control  of  the  zodiacal  signs,  and  so  of  all  the 
influences  that  effect  on  the  earth  increase  and 
decay,  light  and  darkness,  cold  and  heat,  life  and 
death. 
In  Egypt  star-worship  was,  in  historical  timee. 
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not  tfut  of  the  star  itself  but  c^  the  divinity  con- 
ceived as  animating  it.  That  this  is  a  developed 
e  evident,  and  points  to  the 
earlier  beUef  in  the  life  and  divinity  of 
the  heavenly  body  itself.  The  fact  of 
a  certain  type  of  8ta>wotBfaip  is  estab- 
lished by  the  figuring  of  the  deities  of 
Jupiter,  Saturn,  Mercury,  Hars,  and  Venus  as 
mounted  on  their  boats  (this  fixes  their  divine  char- 
acter, ae  it  is  the  Egyptian  method  of  representing 
the  journeyings  of  the  goda  and  corresponds  to  the 
Babylonian  method  referred  to  above,  where  deitiee 
are  riding  various  animals),  and  '"airing  their  prog- 
icm  under  the  guidance  of  Orion  and  Sirius  (E.  Le- 
ffbur«,  Le*  Hypogees  royaux  de  Thdiet,  part  4,  plate 
xxxvi.,  Paris,  18S6}.  So  there  was  a  Sothis  or  Isia- 
Sothis,  the  deity  of  Siriua  or  the  Dog  Star.  But  the 
notice  of  such  divinities  is  rare,  and  invocation  of 
them  is  not  frequent. 

In  China  among  the  objects  of  imperial  worship 
at  the  capital  are  the  Pleiades,  the  five  planets,  and 
the  constellations,  as  well  as  the  starry 
4.  China  heavens  as  a  whole.  The  high  cer&- 
and  Japan,  monies  of  this  worship  talce  place  at 
the  winter  solstice  at  the  Temple  of 
Heaven  eituat«d  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Chinese 
city  of  Peking.  There  are  tablets  to  the  souls  of  these 
bodies,  as  well  as  to  the  sun  and  the  moon,  which 
last  are  included  in  the  worship.  In  the  common 
or  popular  religion  these  bodies  have  either  a  far 
less  prominent  place  or  none  at  all,  though  certain 
heavenly  bodies  which  Buperetition  connects  with 
wind  and  rain  receive  special  attention.  These 
bodice  are  supposed  to  be  the  agents  of  the  Yin  and 
the  Yang,  the  male  and  female  elements  of  the  uni- 
verse. The  star-cult  in  Japan,  so  far  as  early  testi- 
mony (the  Nihtrngi)  is  concerned,  is  confined  to  the 
stai^eity  Amatsu  mike  hoshi  ("  dread  star  of 
heaven  ")  or  Ante  no  Kagase  wo  ("  scarecrow  male 
at  heaven  "),  a  malignant  god  who  was  vanquished 
in  the  cosmic  battle  between  forces  malign  and  be- 
nign (for  control  of  man),  and  to  VegA  and  the 
North  Star,  whose  worship  came  from  China  (W.  G. 
Aatrai,  SIritUo,  p.  142,  London  and  New  York,  1905). 
lite  worship  of  the  malign  deity  was  probably  ayert- 
ive.  Bimilarty  in  India  the  worship  of  Saturn  ia 
that  of  a  malignant  and  dreaded  deity,  who  is  pro- 
pitiated by  saaifiee. 

Hie  indicaticHtB  of  Btar-worehip  among  primitive 
peopleB  an  elusive  and  unsatisfactory,  and  the  most 
that  ean  b«  said  with  cvtainty  is  that  much  of  the 
natarial  fa  ratber  tiiat  of  folk-lore  and  mythol- 
ogy than  of  ritual.  Yet  it  may  be  coted,  for  exam- 
ple, that  the  Berbers  offer  worship  to  Venus,  the 
Pleiades,  Orion,  the  Great  Bear,  and  the  little  Bear. 
For  some  details  of  folk-lore,  cf.  J.  G.  Fraaer,  OMen 
Bough,  ii.  19  sqq,  (London,  1900). 

Geo.  W.  Gilmori:. 

Bnuoourar:  J.  G.  Rohde,  Vmvrh  Obo-  dot  AOtr  dtt 
Ti^rkroM*  vnd  den  VraprvnQ  der  SIrrnbQdtr,  Bnolmu. 
IMWi  M.  A.  Stem,  in  ZtiUchrifi  far  WimmtckaSt  ml 
LabM  da  Judmlumi.  iii  (ISfll-eS).  Uft-ZTfl;  E.  von 
Baueo.  Einhtil  der  ReHoion,  Bsrlin,  1870;  idam,  Dit 
Plrjaitn  unil  dir  Tifrrkreit.  ib.  1S79:  Q.  Holhiuuui,  in 
ZATW.m[.\S»S).  \ai-UO:  C.  Ploii.  LaWotmilMduiir, 
g  Pun.  ISSS;  p.  laaea.  Koimoloaie  der  Babtl'mitr.  Btna- 

^^JmH.  ISSOi    R.  H.  Allen.  Slar-f/ama  and  Tluir  Mean- 

y    ' — 


Origin  ofUu  Primitin  Cmuleaaliinu  ofitu  Oretki.  P\mnt- 

daiu.  and  Babplaniaiu,  2  vols,,  Landcin,  I900l  C.  Tbom- 
■on,  Reporit  of  Iha  Uaffidant  and  AilroloQerM  of  ATiiMrth 
and  Babylon,  London.  1000;  F.  Hommel.  Der  Oatim- 
dunri  dtt  aUen  Artibir  und  dM  altiiraelititchv  Uebtrliefir- 
unc,  M imich.  1901 ;  L.  Frobuiiiu.  Dm  Zeitaller  dee  Sonnen- 
eoU",  vot.i..  Berlin.  ie04;  G.Schiiuwrdli,  HilrDnitin(rl*n(A« 
Old  Tedamenl,  chip*,  m.-v..  London,  ISOG:  A.  Jeremiu. 
DatalU  TeitaneTU  im  Lictde  da  alien  Orxcnli.  2d  ed.,  Leipeic, 
1906;  idem,  £>ar  AUerddrbnbiffonucJun  j4«(n7nomte,Leipflia, 
1908;  F.  Willce.  Die  aitnJmifiholaaitoKe  WdlantrMuvnQ 
vnd  dot  AUt  Ttdanieni,  Liohterfelde.  1907:  H.  Qrimme. 
Dai  iinuiiliaiAt  Pflngilfiil  vnd  der  Plejadenk-ull.  Puler- 
bom,  1907:  Schnder,  KAT.  pp.  620  mn.;  Smith.  5«n- 
itei.  panim;  Beniinser,  ArdtaoUioie,  pp.  159.  leS-lSS, 
ISe.  391.  St  pugim;  DB.  i.  191-lM,  iv.  013;  EB,  iii. 
33M-6T.  iv.  «7T0-8«:  JE.  xi.  fiZ7-S28.  For  detailg  of 
wonhip  in  Hpsnts  oountiin  recourse  must  be  had  to  Ills 
litoraturt  under  the  krticlsa  on  Arabia,  Assyria,  Baby- 
lonis.  China,  India,  sad  the  like,  sjid  to  soms  extent  to 
that  under  Cohpuutivi  Kxu&ioh. 

STATION :  A  word  having  several  significations 
in  liturgical  and  historical  theology. 

1.  Stations  ■■  Fasts:  Fasting  was  a  practise  of 
the  early  Christians  derived  from  Judaism,  which  ob- 
served Monday  and  Thursday  (cf.  Luke  zvii.  12). 
With  the  early  Christians  these  days  were  super- 
seded by  Wednesday  and  Friday.  In  the  time  of 
Hennas  (III.,  v.  1)  these  faats  were  already 
known  ae  "  stations,"  being  compared  with  the 
sentry  du^  of  soldiers  (cf.  Paul's  frequent  use  of 
military  metaphors  and  similes;  Tertullian,  "  On 
fasting,"  xiv.;  "On  prayer,"  xix.;  Eng.  transl., 
ANF,  iv,  112,  iii.  687).  At  first  optional  and  not  a 
precept,  the  observance  of  stations  became  obliga- 
tory in  the  pontificate  of  Iimocent  I.  (402-417). 
"  The  two  stational  days  were  also  marked  by  meet- 
ings for  worship.  But  these  were  held  in  differeat 
manners  in  different  locahties.  In  some  places  the 
Uturgy,  properly  so  called,  was  used;  that  ia,  the 
Eucharist  was  celebrated.  This  was  the  custom  iu 
Africa  at  the  time  of  Tertullian,  and  at  Jerusalem 
toward  the  end  of  the  fourth  century.  In  the 
Church  of  Alexandria,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sta- 
tion did  not  include  the  hturgy "  (L.  Duchesne, 
Christian  Worship:  ils  Origin  and  EvoUdian,  p.  230, 
London,  1904).  Duchesne  thinks  that  the  usage  at 
Rome  was  like  that  of  Alexandria  ae  described  by 
Socrates  (.Hist  ecd.,  V.,  xxii. ;  Eng.  tranal.  in  NPNF, 
2  ser.,  ii.  130-134).  It  ia  certain  that  the  mysteries 
were  not  celebrated  on  Fridays  either  at  Alexandria 
or  at  Rome.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  Wednesday 
service,  and  it  was  abandoned  in  the  West,  a  fact 
which  scandalized  the  Greek  Church  and  became 
one  of  its  grievances  against  the  Latin  Church. 

The  observance  of  stations  is  clearly  indicated  in 
the  Gregorian  Sacramentary.  "  The  place  of  the  sta- 
tion is  always  expressly  indicated,  unless  the  name 
of  the  saint  alone  is  sufllcient  to  designate  the 
Church  at  which  the  festival  was  held.  For  in- 
stance, it  was  not  deemed  necessary  to  say  where  the 
station  was  on  the  days  of  St.  Marrellus,  St.  Agnes, 
St.  Sylvester,  etc.  But  for  the  days  of  Lent,  for  the 
festival  of  the  Holy  Innocents,  and  for  that  of  St. 
Felix  of  Nolfl,  the  Church  is  indicated.  There  are 
sometimes  even  two  indications,  when  the  station 
is  preceded  by  a  general  procession.  In  that 
case  the  Church  is  denoted  from  which  the  proces- 
sion sttLTts,  and  that  also  wherein  Mass  is  celebrated. 
Similar  indications  are  given  when  there  are  several 
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stations  on  the  same  day,  or  several  stopping-places 
in  a  procession,  as,  for  instance,  at  the  festival  of 
Christmas,  on  the  day  of  the  Greater  Litany,  and  at 
Vespers  in  Easter  Week  "  (Duchesne,  tU  8up,,  pp. 
122-123).  Liturgical  stations  for  Monday  and 
Thursday  were  instituted  later,  but  the  early  Church, 
with  the  exception  of  Wednesday  and  Friday,  rec- 
ognized no  other  station  except  Maimdy  Thursday. 
Saturday  is  sometimes  erroneously  called  a  station 
day,  but  the  service  for  that  day  is  really  the  Easter 
Vigil  anticipated. 

2.  Stations  of  the  Cross:  This  practise,  familiar 
to  every  one  who  enters  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
is  of  modem  origin.  It  is  said  that  Alvar  of  Cordova 
(q.v.),  upon  returning  from  Palestine,  caused  various 
oratories  to  be  constructed  in  the  Convent  of  St. 
Dominic,  forming  "  stations  "  where  the  chief  in- 
cidents of  the  passion  were  portrayed.  The  idea 
was  no  doubt  suggested  by  a  reminiscence  of  the 
crusades,  during  which  period  indulgence  was 
granted  those  who  in  person  visited  the  Holy 
Sepulcher.  The  Franciscans,  who  were  the  eccle- 
siastical custodians  of  the  holy  places  in  Jerusalem, 
borrowed  the  idea  and  developed  it  into  the  **  Road 
of  the  Cross"  (Via  crucia)  with  foiuteen  distinct 
stations.  The  practise  obtained  but  slowly  in  the 
church.  It  was  not  until  late  in  the  seventeenth 
century  that  the  stations  were  officially  recognized 
by  the  popes — Innocent  XL,  1686;  Innocent  XII., 
1694;  Benedict  XIIL,  1726;  Clement  XII.,  1731. 
Each  of  the  fourteen  stations  recalls  some  particular 
incident  of  the  passion,  but  not  all  of  them  are  to  be 
foimd  recorded  in  the  New  Testament,  for  example 
that  which  has  to  do  with  St.  Veronica.  Each 
station  is  marked  by  a  cross  which  alone  secures  in- 
dulgence; pictures  are  not  necessary,  though  they 
are  commonly  foimd.  The  fourteen  stations  are  as 
follows:  (1)  The  judgment  of  Pilate;  (2)  the  taking 
of  the  cross;  (3)  Christ's  first  fall;  (4)  Christ's 
meeting  with  his  mother;  (5)  The  bearing  of  the 
cross  by  Simon  of  Cyrene;  (6)  the  wiping  of  Christ's 
(ace  with  a  handkerchief  by  St.  Veronica;  (7) 
Christ's  second  fall;  (8)  Christ's  word  to  the  women 
of  Jerusalem,  "  Weep  not  for  me  ";  (9)  Christ's 
third  fall;  (10)  Christ  stripped  of  his  garments;  (1 1) 
the  crucifixion;  (12)  Christ's  death;  (13)  the  de- 
scent from  the  cross;  (14)  the  burial.  An  unauthor- 
ized innovation  sometimes  added  is  a  fifteenth, 
the  discovery  of  the  true  cross  by  St.  Helena  (see 
Cross,  Invention  op  the). 

The  stations  may  be  within  or  without  the  church 
edifice.  The  privilege  of  instituting  them  pertains 
to  the  Franciscan  Order.  Bishops  not  belonging 
to  this  order  and  even  simple  priests,  when  duly 
authorized,  may,  however,  establish  stations  of  the 
cross  within  churches,  but  not  without. 

8.  In  French  Usage:  In  France,  until  the  recent 
dissolution  of  the  concordat  of  1801,  the  word 
'*  station "  had  a  particular  application.  The 
fifteenth  article  of  the  Articles  Organiques,  of 
eighteenth  Germinal,  year  X  (1801),  provided  that 
*'  Solemn  preachings,  called  sermons,  and  those 
known  under  the  name  of  Stations,  at  Advent  and 
Car^me  shall  not  be  made  save  by  such  priests  as 
have  received  special  authorization  of  the  Bishop." 

James  Westfall  Thompson. 


Biblxographt:  Jj.TboniaaBantTraiUhialoriqueetdoomatique 
mr  diven  ponte  de  la  d%9cipl%ne  de  CiglUe,  port  ii.,  chap.  15, 
Paris,  1682-83;  Bincham.  Originea,  XUI.,  ix.  2.  XXI.. 
iii.;  Duchesne,  ut  sup.;  H.  Liemke,  Qtutdraoeaimal-FaaUn 
der  Kirehe,  Padeibom,  1854;  H.  Thurston,  The  Statioru  of 
the  Croaa,  their  Hist,  and  Purpoae,  London,  1906;  DC  A,  iL 
1928-29. 

STATISTICS,  ECCLESIASTICAL:  A  numerical 
representation  of  the  progress  and  state  of  the  Church 
within  given  periods  by  the  collation  and  classi- 
fication of  religious  data.  For  a  long  time  [in 
Germany]  the  church  registers  furnished  the  prin- 
cipal material  for  all  statistics,  and  hence  it  is  that 
theologians  have  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the 
development  of  this  science.  But  perceiving  that 
private  studies  in  this  respect  are  not  sufficient,  in 
more  recent  times  the  authorities  of  State  and 
Church  engage  in  the  periodical  publication  of 
official  tables,  thus  making  possible  more  accurate 
and  complete  statistics.  In  the  German  Empire 
the  quinquennial  census  includes  also  ecclesiastical 
data.  The  state  church  authorities  make  a  tabu- 
lated report  of  their  districts  annually,  and  these 
are  collated  by  a  statistical  committee  under  the 
German  Evangelical  auspices.  These  results  are 
supplemented  by  those  of  societies  and  private 
labors,  and  official  experts  in  empire,  states,  and 
cities,  by  improved  methods,  carry  them  to  further 
results  and  conclusions  and  combine  them  with 
those  pertaining  to  other  vital  interests.  Statistical 
year-books  appear  also  in  most  coimtries.  The  In- 
ternational Statistical  Institute  of  London  assembles 
every  two  years  a  special  congress  for  the  mutual 
promotion  of  statistical  labors.  The  statistics  of 
missions  provides  a  comparative  survey  at  the  time 
being  of  Christianity  and  the  non-Christian  religions. 
Besides,  denominational  statistics  has  at  the  present 
time  obtained  a  prominent  place,  not  only  in  de- 
termining the  relative  losses  and  gains  but  also  in 
the  study  of  significant  problems.  Specially  valu- 
able are  these  methods  for  the  unbiased  tabulation 
of  such  items  as  theological  growth  and  congrega- 
tional offerings.  An  application  to  the  concrete 
conditions  and  relations  of  the  church  life  of  the 
present  has  been  made  by  P.  Drews,  Evangdische 
Kirchenkunde.  This  presents,  among  other  results, 
the  increase  and  decrease  of  communicants  in  the 
state  churches,  the  ratio  of  baptisms  to  births,  of 
sacred  ceremonies  to  marriages,  of  buriab  to  deaths, 
the  number  of  members  who  vote  for  the  governing 
board  of  the  church,  as  well  as  conclusions  from  the 
numbers  of  those  entering  and  leaving  the  churches. 

(F.  W.   DlBEUUS.) 

In  the  United  States  of  America  the  decennial 
census  now  includes  materials  upon  religious  de- 
nominations, and  under  the  general  law  regarding 
the  census,  dated  May  23,  1850,  in  the  censuses 
taken  since  that  year  the  government  has  been 
approaching  more  nearly  the  idea  of  completeness. 
The  publication  of  the  special  report  on  Religious 
Bodies,  1906,  issued  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor,  Bureau  of  the  Census  (2  vols., 
Washington,  1910)  makes  available  to.  the  general 
public  the  latest  governmental  tabulation  of  statis- 
tics, and  affords  a  review  almost  exhaustive  of  aU 
matters  which  are  institutionally  connected  with 
religious  life.    Other  data  (annual)  are  furnished  by 
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the  handbocAs  of  the  various  denominations,  in 
most  cases  theao  being  the  resuJt  of  compilation  by 
central  officers  or  authorities  iu  each  religious  body. 
STADTF,  flhlQiif,  ARGOLA  VOH  (AHGDLA  VOB 
GROMBACH):  First  authoress  of  the  German 
Refonnation;  b.  before  14'J0;  d.  ot  Zeilitzheim  in 
Lower  FraDconia,  1554.  She  received  an  unusually 
good  education;  under  Duke  Albrecht  of  Bavaria 
(d.  1508)  she  became  lady-in-waiting  to  Duchess 
Kiinigunde,  and  probably  while  at  court  married 
Fricdrich  von  Gnimbach  of  Franconia.  She  early 
adopted  the  doctrine  of  Lutiier,  with  whom  she  was 
on  terms  of  friendship  after  1522,  and  became  a 
zealous  student  of  the  Bible.  Her  first  step  in 
literaiy  activity  was  induced  by  the  condemnation 
of  ArsaciuB  Seehofer  (q.v.).  On  Sept.  20,  1520, 
on  the  ground  that  no  one  else  had  protested  against 
forcing  Seehofer  to  deny  the  Gospel,  she  addressed 
to  the  rector  and  University  of  Ingolatadt  a  protest, 
■which  was  printed  and  widely  circulated.  The 
leligious  edict  of  Bavaria  of  Mar.  5,  1522,  against 
all  Lutheranism  did  not  change  her  attitude  and 
abe  declared  that  "  One  miist  bow  to  authority, 
but  coDceming  the  Word  of  God  neither  pope,  em- 
peror, nor  prince  has  the  right  to  command."  When 
she  continued  her  lilerEry  actjrity,  the  authorities 
of  the  university  would  not  deign  to  answer  a 
woman,  but  requested  the  duke  to  punish  her. 
Chancetlor  L.  von  Eck  advised  to  depose  her  hus- 
band and  to  apnd  her  into  exile.  Her  husband  was 
depofled,  but  no  further  steps  can  be  proved,  while 
the  medieval  t»)ntempt  of  woman  makes  it  probable 
that  no  further  notice  was  taken  of  her.  Although 
she  soon  ceased  to  write,  she  continued  to  take  a 
lively  interest  in  the  Reformation  and  maintained 
her  intercourse  with  the  Reformers. 

(T.  KOLDB.) 
BnurrauPHT:  O.  C.  Riecer,  Libm  der  Aripila  von  Ortim- 
bach.  Stutlgmrt.  1787;  F.  F.  Lipowsky,  Armla  vm  Grum- 
barA,  Uuoich.  ISOl:  H.  A.  Piatoriui.  Frou  Xrvu/a  Hm 
Onanbacli  and  lAr  Kampt  mit  der  UniTtriiMl  /ivofflodt, 
tUsdeburs,  IMS;  E.  Ensellurdt,  Argula  von  Grumbarh, 
dwba|wruc:Aera6«.  Nuremberg.  ISeO;  CPtaatliaAMA, 
ni.  KluH.  vol.  iviJ,:  S.  Rieiler,  OachKhie  Baanru.  iv. 
Se  viq..  Goths,  1800;  T.  Kolde.  [n  BatrSge  tur  basmKhm 
OfchicltU.  vol.  a.,  EiiuiceD.  1005. 

STAUPITZ,  shtau'piti,  JOBANN  VOR;  Augus- 
tinian  vicar-general  and  friend  of  Luther;  d,  at 
Saliburg  (156  m.  w.s.w,  of  Vienna)  Dec.  28,  1S24. 
He  came  of  a  noble  family,  but  the  earUest  certain 
f]ate  in  his  life  is  that  of  his  matriculation  at  Leipaic 
tn  1485  as  Johannes  Stopita  de  Mutterwitz,  the  last 
woid  of  this  entry  appearing  to  give  his  birthplace, 
which  may  be  Hotterwite  near  Leisnig  (25  m,  e,e.  of 
Leipsic)  or  Moderwitx  near  Neustadt-on-thc-Orla 
(24  m.  B.e.  of  Weimar).  A  further  notice  in  the 
univeraty  records  of  Leipsic  mentions  that  Oct.  30, 
1489,  N.  atopitz,  '■  Master  of  Arts  ot  Cologne,"  was 
received  into  the  faculty  of  arts;  if  this  entry  relates 
to  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  it  implies  a  period  of 
Bt'jdy  at  Cologne,  In  1407  as  master  of  arts  and 
reader  in  theology  he  was  received  into  the  .\ugu.'i- 
tinian  monastery  at  TObingen,  where  he  became 
prior;  on  Oct.  20,  1498,  baccalaureus  biblicus,  on 
Jan.  10,  1409,  sententiarius,  proceeding  to  licentiate 
and  doctor  in  theology  in  1510.  His  maiden  easity, 
DecUio  quegtionU  de  audiencia  miase  in  pariKhiali  fc- 


clegia  dominiciB  el  fesiii'tB  ilidnui,  appeared  at  TQb- 
itigen  Mar.  30,  1500,  and  in  three  subsequent  issuer 
there  was  appended  a  catechetical  effort.  By  1503 
Staupita  was  prior  of  the  monastery  at  Munich,  and 
openly  advocated  in  addresses  the  positions  taken 
in  his  first  publication,  in  the  dirretion  of  purifica- 
tion of  monastic  life,  but  was  opposed  by  the  Fran- 
ciscan Kaspar  Schutzgeyer.  He  was  next  called 
by  Frederick  the  Wise  to  the  direction  of  the  newly 
founded  University  of  Wittenberg,  becwning  first 
dean  of  the  theological  faculty;  and  in  1503  he  was 
made  vicar-general  of  the  Augustine  Observantist 
congregations  in  Ciermany.  In  the  latter  office  his 
first  care  was  the  codification  and  publication  of  the 
constitution,  printing  it  in  1501.  One  note  in  this 
constitution  was  the  recommendation  of  Bible  study. 
He  was  concerned  also  for  the  strengthening  and 
spread  of  the  order  and  for  the  core  of  the  individual 
houses;  to  the  rebuilding  of  the  Wittenberg  cloister 
he  gave  much  attention,  and  received  therein  Martin 
Luther  (1508),  with  whom  he  came  into  contact  at 
Erfurt  during  one  of  his  visitation  journeys.  Him 
Luther  afterward  praised  as  having  led  him  into  a 
knowledge  of  the  grace  of  God,  and  it  was  Staupiti 
who  incited  Luther  to  aspire  to  the  doctorate  in 
theology. 

Even  otter  StoupitJi  settled  in  South  Germany,  he 
remained  in  essential  concord  with  Wittenberg. 
An  evidence  of  this  ia  the  letter  of  introduction 
given  by  Spolutin  to  Johann  Lang  addressed  to 
Staupita,  in  which  the  last-named  was  enthusias- 
tically greeted  as  a  friend  of  Conrad  Mution  and  of 
ReucbUn  (cf.  GiUert,  Der  Briefweehgd  dei  ConraduM 
MuHaniu,  i.  170,  ii.  151,  ete.,  HaUe,  1890).  Carl- 
stodt  opened  his  explanations  of  Augustine's  De 
apiritii  el  titera  (161Q)  with  a  preface  (dated  Nov. 
18,  1517}  in  which  he  spoke  of  Staupita  as  a  "  pro- 
moter of  sincere  theology  and  a  distinguished 
preacher  of  the  grace  of  Christ  "  (cf.  H.  Baige, 
Andreas  Bodenatein  von  Carlsladt,  i.  90  sqq.,  ii.  533 
sqq,,  Leipsic,  1905).  Steupitx  was  often  engaged  in 
long  journeys  of  visitation  to  the  religious  houses  of 
his  order — like  that  of  1514,  when  he  was  in  tha 
Netherlands,  and  thut  of  the  summer  of  1516  to  the 
Lower  Rhine  and  Belgium.  When  not  on  these 
tours  of  duty,  be  lived  in  Munich,  Salzburg,  and 
especially  in  Nuremberg,  where  he  was  in  cloee 
touch  with  such  men  as  Christoph  Scheurl  (q.v.), 
Hieronymus  Holzschuher,  Lazarus  Spengler,  Wih- 
bald  Pirkheimer  (qq,v.),  and  Albrecht  Dtlrer.  In- 
deed, Staupitz  was  universally  beloved.  Erasmus 
said:  "I  indeed  greatly  admire  Steupitz  "  (A. 
Horawitz,  Erasmiana,  ii.  597,  Vienna,   1879). 

Light  is  thrown  upon  the  relations  of  Lulher  and 
Staupitz  after  1518  by  the  researches  of  P.  Kol- 
koff  [Forackungen  lu  LiUhers  rdmiachem  Proitat, 
pp.  44  sqq.,  Rome,  1005),  Following  the  direction 
of  Leo  X.,  in  February  of  1518  the  promagister  ot 
the  order,  Gabriel  Venetus,  notified  Staupitz  that 
Luther  had  been  denounced  to  the  pope  as  &  heretic 
and  urged  him  to  call  Luther  to  account.  Stuupite 
notifierl  Luther  of  the  bad  hnpression  his  teaching 
was  making:  the  latter  on  March  31  replied  that  the 
charge  was  unjustified  and  declined  to  alter  bis  be- 
havior. But  Luther  at  Heidelberg  set  forth  before 
associates  of  his  order  an  explanation  of  bis  position 
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and  promised  to  justify  himaelf  to  the  pope  llirough 
the  vicar'general  by  a  detailed  exposition  of  his  in- 
dulgence theses.  Thereafter  StaupitE  was  under 
Buspicion  of  the  Curia  as  a  follower  of  Luther. 
StaupitK  advised  Luther  to  withdraw  to  a.  eloist^r 
and  so  reheve  his  superiors,  spiritual  and  temporal, 
from  the  embarrassment  he  was  causing  them,  and 
later  Huajeeted  a  retirement  to  the  I'nlversity  of 
Paris.  H'"  dealing  with  Luther  at  this  juncture 
was  not  that  merely  of  superior  officer,  but  of  friend 
and  like-minded  thinker.  He  wished  also  to  relieve 
the  order  from  the  danger  of  sharing  iii  Luther's 
fortunes.  On  Aug.  20,  1520,  Staupitz  laid  aside  his 
office  OS  vicar-geoeral. 

The  next  activity  of  Staupitz  came  through  a  call 
of  the  cardinal 'bishop  Mattb&us  Laug  as  court 
preacher  to  Salzbui^,  but  the  pope  required  of  him 
a  sworn  statement  of  non-participation  in  Luther's 
articles.  Staupiti  refused  oa  the  ground  that  he 
■would  not  take  back  what  he  had  never  advanced; 
in  this  Luther  with  some  right  saw  a  half-Ue.  In 
order  totally  to  part  Staupitz  and  Luther,  Long 
made  Staupiti  abbot  of  the  old  wealthy  Benedictine 
abbey  of  St.  Peter  in  Salzburg,  Staupiti  hod  now 
become  frightened  because  of  the  new  attacks  of 
Luther  in  the  mailer  of  monastic  rows  and  the  roar- 
rioge  of  priests,  the  aboliahing  of  the  mass,  and  the 
exit  of  monks  and  nuns  from  the  houses.  In  his 
office  as  abbot  he  devoted  himself  to  religious  in- 
Btruction  and  the  service  of  souls  with  a  singular 
seal.  Two  deliverances  of  Staupitz  are  of  impor- 
tance here.  In  one,  of  the  year  1523  (printed  in 
C.  fiflrtner,  Saliburyitche  gelehrU  Unl^honMungcn. 
ii.  fl7-72,  Salzburg,  1812),  he  mildiy  reproached 
8t«phan  Agricola  (q.v.)  for  opposing  his  subjective 
opinion  to  the  decisions  of  the  Church.  The  second, 
later  in  the  same  year,  was  sharper,  and  advanced 
the  propositions  that  heretics  miut  be  punished  since 
the  sheep  must  be  protecte<l  from  the  wolves,  that 
the  sdherenta  of  Luther  were  by  the  pope's  bulls 
and  the  emperor's  edicts  placed  in  the  position  of 
heretics,  that  a  single  proved  point  of  heresy  was 
sufficient  to  convict,  and  that  Agricola  was  guilty  in 
mnny  points.  On  Dec.  28  Staupitz  hod  a  striate  of 
apoplexy  which  brought  him  to  his  end. 

Of  his  printed  works  the  following  raay  be  named : 
the  Deciiio  qumriionin,  ut  sup.;  Von  der  Nachfolg- 
iing  dea  tuUligen  Slerbens  Chrutt  (T^-eipsic,  l.MS); 
ZAbeltut  de  executione  atemis  prwdttlinalvmit  (ed. 
Scheurl,  Nuremberg,  1517);  Von  der  Li^  GoUti 
(Leipsic,  1518);  and  Von  dem  heiligen  chrutlicheti 
OUi'ihm  (n.p.,  1525).  (O.  Clemen.) 

BlnuonHtpnT:  The  Geimui  writiDiia  of  Staupiti  were  ed- 
ited by  J.  K.  F.  Knanke,  Polsdiun.  ]Sfl7.  A  life,  uaiag  ■ 
Kch  fund  af  new  Hnjivea  uid  mntiquatlBg  OBiiier  ■cr^ouaU 
IB  T.  Kolde'a  Dif  drultche  A  uffutHnfrkonarfooJion  und  Jo- 
Kann  van  Slaupili.  Golhn.  1879,  For  readpn.  of  F^ngtoih 
the  hat  couaei^utive  account  in  in  C.  nimnnn.  Rrformen 
bifort  the  Rtfarmation.  ii.  234-253,  Further  litrniture  is 
by  L.  Keller,  Dii  Refi/nnalion  and  die  altrrm  Rrformpar- 
Itim  in  ihttm  Zu^mmmliangr  dargrtlrtU.  Leipeic,  1885; 
Idem.  Johanii  von  Sta-upitt  und  die  Anfiince  dtr  Rrforma- 
twm  ib,  1888  (cf.  T.  Kolde  in  ZKO.  vii„  I88G,  pp,  4M 
•qq.):  A.  RiUchl.  Dir  thriaaicht  Lthn  ran  dtr  Rrthtfrr- 
Npwv  und  F'n-i'iAnunp.  i.  124  >qq„  3d  ad.,  Bonn,  ISSS. 
Eng,  tnuul,  of  mrlior  ed..  Critical  Hi*.  oS  Ihr  Ciriitian 
Doctrine  of  J ualijkation  and  Reeoneiiiatim.  EdinhtirKh. 
I8T3;  E.  Fsvra.  in  Ubrr  Chrftim.  vi,  17-34.  Valuable 
periodicBl  literature  ia  indicatod  in  RJchardaon,  Eiuvdo- 
padia,  p.  IIMI;    tlie  reader  ia  il»  dincted  to  the  lilcra- 


STAVE,  sta've,  ERIK  ERISSOK:  Swedish 
Protestant;  b.  at  Guslafs  (a  iTllage  of  Dalaroe) 
June  10,  1857.  He  was  educated  at  the  Tlniversity 
of  Upsala  (1880-80),  where  he  became  privat-docent 
for  exegesis  in  1889,  and  was  substitute  professor  in 
the  same  university  for  exegesis,  dogmatics,  and 
moral  theology  (1892-90).  In  1S90  be  was  ap- 
pointed associate  professor  of  exegesis  at  Upsala, 
and  since  the  following  year  has  been  full  professor 
of  the  same  subject.  Since  IWl  he  has  been  editor 
of  the  quarterly  Bibd/omkaren,  and  has  written  Om 
opoifdn  Pauli  fdrhiUande  till  Jeeu  historUkl  lif  och 
tara  (I'psala,  1SS9);  Sjen  Gennetard  och  dea 
nSrmasU  omgifningar  (Stockholm,  1S02);  Genom 
Palestina,  Minnen  frin  en  naa  vArm  1891  (1893); 
Daniels  bok  6vertati  och  i  korthet  forklarad  (I'psab, 
1894);  Vdxr  den  EinfluMt  de*  Parsitmu4  avf  dat 
Jwltntum  (Haarlem,  1898);  BH/ier /rAn  landAe- 
fiAkningena  lif  i  Falettina  (Upsak,  1899);  Mat- 
teua-evangeliet  uOagdi  /6r  InbeUanare  (1900);  BiUer 
fr&nfolktU  lif  i  PaUetina  (Stockholm,  1901);  Om 
Oamta  Tetiameniets  mestianska  profetioT  (Upsala, 
1903);   and  Hibliaka  fdredrag  fdr  ufigdom  (1904). 

STEARHS,  LEWIS  FRERCH:  American  Con- 
gregationalist;  b.  at  Newbur^-port,  Mass.,  Mar 
10,  1847;  d.  at  Bangor,  Me,,  Feb.  9,  1802.  He  was 
giaduated  from  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  Princeton, 
N,  J,,  1867;  studied  at  Princeton  Theological  Semi- 
nary, 1869-70;  in  the  universities  of  Berlin  and  Leip- 
sic, 1870-71 ;  was  graduated  from  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  New  Yoric,  1871-72;  was  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Norwood,  N,  J.,  1S73-76; 
professor  of  history  and  belles-lettres,  Albion  College, 
Albion,  Mich.,  1876-79;  from  1«80  professor  of  sj-s- 
tematio  theology  in  the  Bangor  llieologicBl  Semi- 
nary. He  was  the  author  of  Evidence  of  ChriMian 
Experience:  Ely  Lecfurrt/or  1890  (New  York,  1890) ; 
Henry  Boynlon  Smith  (1892);  and  the  posthumous 
Frenenl-ilay  Theology;  wUh  biographical  Sketch,  by 
G.  L.  Prentiss  (1893).  Just  before  his  death  be  de- 
clined on  conscientious  grounds  a  call  to  the  chair 
of  systematic  theology  in  Union  Theological  Semi' 
nary.  New  York.  He  was  one  of  the  most  promisiitg 
of  American  theologians  of  his  day. 

STEARKS,  OAKHAH  SPRAGDE:  American 
Baptist;  b  at  Bath,  Me.,  Oct,  20,  1817;  d.  in  New- 
ton Centre,  Mass.,  Apr.  20,  1893,  He  was  graduated 
from  Walerville  College,  Me,,  1840,  and  from  New- 
ton  Theological  Institution,  Mass.,  1846;  was  in- 
structor in  Hebrew  there,  1846-47;  pastor  at 
Southbridge,  Mass.,  1847-54;  Newark,  N.  J.,  1S54- 
1855;  Newton  Centre,  Mass,,  1855-68;  and  from 
1808  was  professor  of  Biblical  interpretation  of  the 
Old  Testament  in  Newton  Theological  Institution. 
He  translated  Sartorius'  The  Person  and  Work  of 
Christ  (Boston,  1848);  was  author  of  .4  Syltafms  of 
the  Mennanie  Postages  in  the  Old  Testament  (1884); 
and  I-rUrivluetion  to  the  Books  of  the  Old  Testament: 
with  Analyses  and  rtiustrative  Literature  (1888). 

STEBBIIfS,  GEORGE  COLES:  CongrcgaUonal 
evangelist;  b,  nl  East  Carlton,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  26,  ItMfi. 
He  was  educated  at  Albion  Acodeniy,  Albion,  N.  Y. 
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(graduated,  1866),  and  after  studying  music  in 
Rochester,  Chicago,  and  Boston,  was  director  of 
music  in  the  First  Baptist  Church,  Chicago  (1370- 
1874).  He  theD  occupied  a  similar  position  at  the 
Clarendon  Street  Baptiat  Church  and  Tremont 
Temple,  Boston  (1S74-76),  and  was  associated  with 
D.  L.  Moody  and  I.  D.  Sankey  in  their  evangelistic 
work  (1876-9S),  touring  Great  Britain  and  the 
Uoited  States.  He  likewise  spent  a  winter  in  India 
in  evangelistic  work  with  G.  F.  Pentecost,  and  in  the 
some  work  has  mode  other  extensive  touts  in  Egj'pt, 
Palestine,  and  Europe.  Since  18.S0  he  has  been  con- 
ductor of  music  at  the  Nortlifield  Conferences, 
?Iorthfield,  Mass.  Besides  being  one  of  the  editors  of 
Gospel  Hymns,  noe.  3-6,  New  York,  1877-91  (in 
eoUaboration  with  I.  D,  Sankey  and  J.  McOrana- 
han),  and  other  popular  collections  of  hymns,  he  has 
compiled  The-  Northjield  Hymnal  (1904). 

STECK,  ehtec,  RUDOLF:  Swiss  Protestant; 
b.  at  Bern  Jan.  IS,  1S42.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Universities  of  bis  native  city,  Jena,  and  Heidelberg, 
and,  after  being  pastor  at  the  Reformed  Church  in 
Dresden  (1867-81).  was  appointed  in  18S1  to  his 
present  position  of  professor  of  New-Testament 
exegesis  at  Bern.  In  theology  he  belongs  to  the 
extreme  critical  school;  he  is  a  member  of  the 
Swiss  Geschichtsforschende  Geseilschaft.  He  has 
written  Gaiat^brief,  nach  seiner  Echtheit  untersucW 
(Berlin,  1888);  Die Piscatorbihdundihrt EinJUhrung 
in  Bern  im  Jahre  IGSi  (Bern,  1897);  Der  Bemer 
JeUerproteai,  1607-1509  (1902);  Aklen  de»  JeUtrr- 
proiease*  (Basel,  1904;  and  Drie  erilen  SeiUn  der 
Bibtl,  Schdp/ung.  Parodies  und  SUnden/all,  SirU- 
fiut  (Bern,  1909). 


North  Sea;  they  were  mostly  Frisians  who  retired 
to  these  marshlands  from  the  bishopric  of  t'trecht 
in  the  twelfth  century.  They  acknowledged  the 
territorial  authority  of  the  archbishops  of  Hamburg- 
Bremen,  but  actually  lived  in  independence,  with- 
Etanding  the  attacks  of  the  counts  of  Oldenburg 
and  of  Archbishop  Hartwig  11.  The  struggle  was 
resumed,  however,  with  great  energy  by  Gerhard 
II.,  one  of  the  most  prominent  archbishops  of 
Hamburg-Bremen  in  the  thirteenth  century.  With 
the  aid  of  his  brother  Hermann  von  der  Lippe,  he 
^thered  an  anuy  in  order  to  enforce  hia  tithes  and 
humiliate  the  peasants.  On  Christmas  eve,  1229, 
in  a  decisive  battle  the  peasants  won  a  brilliant 
victory.  In  order  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  brother 
and  crush  the  Stedingers  the  archbishop  sought  the 
aid  of  the  Church.  He  called  a  diocesan  synod  at 
Bremen  in  1230,  and  charged  them  with  heresy  and 
contempt  of  the  sacrament.  By  the  bull  of  Pope 
Gregory  IX.  (1227^1)  a  crusade  was  preached 
against  them,  in  order  to  carry  the  synodal  judg- 
ment into  effect.  The  bishops  of  Minden,  LObeck. 
and  Ratteburg,  aided  by  the  mendicant  friars  of 
North  Germany,  soon  succeeded  in  gathering  an 
army  of  crusaders;  Vmt  the  first  crusade  in  the 
winter  of  12.'J2-3;i  foiled.  The  Stedingers  advanced 
to  Bremen  and  found  an  important  ally  in  Otto  of 
LOneburg,  duke  of  the  Guelpha.  The  wrath  of  the 
archbishop  waa  only  increawd  by  these  misadven- 


tures. The  pope  now  requested  still  other  bishops, 
those  of  Paderbom,  Hildesheim,  Verden,  Milnster, 
and  Osnabrilck,  to  preach  the  crusade  against  the 
Stedingers.  At  his  instigation  also  there  was  made 
a  solemn  compact  between  the  archbishop  and  the 
council  of  Bremen  (Mar,,  12.'i3)  against  them.  In 
June,  1233,  the  second  crusade  was  undertaken. 
a:id  first  against  the  East  Stedingers.  Hundreds  of 
men  under  arms  were  slain,  the  captives  burnt  as 
heretics;  the  others,  including  wives  and  children, 
were  reduced  to  submission  by  fire  and  sword, 
murder,  spoliation,  and  rapine.  The  West  Stedin- 
gers repiJscd  the  hostile  attacks,  although  their 
position  became  more  and  more  desperate  owing  to 
the  reduction  of  the  East  Stedingers,  the  failure  of 
expected  aid  from  Friesland  1o  arrive,  and  the  deser- 
tion of  their  ally.  At  the  same  time  the  number 
of  the  crusaders  was  increased  by  a  fresh  bull,  ad- 
vancing them  the  some  indulgence  and  privileges 
as  those  extended  to  the  crusaders  to  the  Hoty  Land. 
Notwithstanding,  the  third  crusade  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Count  Burchard  of  Oldenburg  ended  with 
a  defeat  of  the  crusaders  and  the  death  of  their 
leader  at  TreScn.  Tlie  fanatical  preaching  of  the 
crusade  on  the  part  of  the  Dominicans  swept  over 
all  the  low  countries,  and  the  revolting  tales  of  heresy 
and  superstitious  horrors  were  exaggerated.  The 
bull  of  Gregory  authorizing  mediation  for  peace 
came  too  late.  Tiie  fanatic  hosts  of  the  counts  of 
the  broad  lowlands,  variously  estimated  from 
10,000  to  40,000,  assembled  against  the  2,000 
Stedingers*  The  decisive  battle  took  place  Sunday, 
before  .Ascension  Day,  May  27,  1234,  at  Altenesch. 
The  Stedingers  were  overwhelmed  by  numbers;  tew 
resorted  to  Bight;  most  of  them,  including  women, 
were  slain  in  battle.  A  small  remnant  escaped  to 
the  Frisians,  and  others  remained,  in  submission  to 
the  arehbishop.  The  territory  was  divided  between 
the  archbishop  and  the  count  of  Oldenburg.  Six 
months  after  the  battle  the  pope  ordered  a  rededica- 
tion  of  the  churehes  and  burial-places,  and  in  1235 
the  anathema  upon  the  Stedingers  was  removed. 
In  memory  of  the  victory  a  special  festival  took 
place  annually  at  Bremen,  by  order  of  the  arch- 
bishop, on  the  Saturday  before  Ascension  Day,  until 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  On  the 
six.hundredth  anniversary  of  the  battle,  in  1834, 
there  was  dedicated  a  monument  in  honor  of  the 
heroic  peasants.  (A.  Hauck.) 

Bibuoqbapht:  Sounwi  tor  hisloty  ore  to  be  found  id  MGH. 
Script.,  ivi  (1859),  1B7-Z31,  Hciii  CI874>,  83.  Sl«.  286, 
ixv  {1SB0).  504.  r.oA  ib,  DeuSuckr  Chronikn,  u  (1877), 
238  sqq.  Tho  eorlier  occouoU  are  Bupflraedcd  by  H.  A. 
Schumacber,  Dir  SlaJin«er.  Bremeii.  IH6B.  For  compai^ 
inn  then  nuy  be  roniulted:  F.  W.  SfhimuBcher.  Kaiicr 
Friedrvh  II..  i.  227  sqq..  Gfl(tin«en.  ISSB:  E.  Wiokd- 
maon.  Oewehiehlt  KaUer  Frirdrieh,  II..  ii.  437  nqq..  Bm- 
lin,  1863;  R.  Uainger,  DeuUdir-dainKlie  Orxlitehlt.  pp. 
IflS  aqq..  ib.  1803;  G.  Denio,  Oricliuliti  dti  £nbu(um( 
Brrmm-Hait^ura.  ii.  119  sqq-.  ■!>■  '877;  J.  Fnlt™.  Crtoar 
IX..  p.  220.  FreibufK.  1888;  Hefelo.  ConcititagiKkicUr,  v. 
1918  Kiq, 

STEELE,  ANNE:  English  hymn-writer;  b.  at 
Broughton  (10  m.  w.n.w.  of  Winchester),  England, 
1716;  d.thereNov.  11,1778.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  A  Baptist  minister.  Her  personal  sufferings  are 
reflected  in  her  verse,  for  she  was  always  an  in- 
valid.    Her  Poema  on  StAjeda  chiefly  Dtvotional, 
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6;/  Theodona  (2  vola.,  London,  1760)  were  reprinted, 
to  which  was  added  A  Third  Volume  ContUting  of 
M  iscctlaneoiia  Piccei  in  Verne  and  Prote  (Bristol, 
1780),  with  a  biographical  preface  by  Dr.  Caleb 
Evans;  the  profits  in  each  case  being  devoted  to  be- 
nevolent usee.  The  whole  were  reissued  at  Boston, 
Maas.,  in  two  volumea,  ISOS,  and  a^ain  aa  Hymna, 
Pialtns,  and  Poemt.  ByA.SU-ele.  With  Memoir  by  J. 
Sheppard  (London,  1863).  Her  hymns,  to  the  num- 
ber of  sixty-five,  were  included  in  Ash  and  Evans's 
Collection,  1769,  and  were  accordant  with  the  best 
taste  of  that  period,  and  remarkably  adapted  to 
public  worahip.  Dr.  Rippon  (1787)  used  fifty-six  of 
them,  and  Dobell  (1806),  forty-five.  To  probably  a 
majority  of  the  hymn-books  published  in  England 
and  America  she  is  the  largest  contributor  after 
Watts,  Doddridge,  and  Charles  Wesley.  Although 
few  of  her  hymns  can  be  placed  in  the  first  rank  of 
lyrical  composition,  they  are  full  of  genuine  Christian 
feeling  and  are  natural  and  pleasing.  She  had  more 
elegance  than  force,  and  was  less  adapted  to  stand 
the  test  of  time  than  her  masculine  rivals,  though 
a  fragment  of  her  hynm,  "  Father,  whate'er  of 
earthly  bliss,"  may  last  as  long  as  anything  of  Watts 
or  Doddridge. 

Bibuoiuupdt:  Beddu  tbi  pnfmlorial  memoin  trnted  in 
th«  text,  consult  tJi«  tnatues  on  Ensliih  Hymiu  givea 
undBT  HTHNaLOoi,  psrticulsrly  H.  W,  Duffidd.  pp.  530^ 
£3S  el  puaim.  ud  Julun,  Diaianani.  PP.  1089-00;  alto 
DNB,  liv.  IZ8-1Z9. 

STEELE,  DANIEL:    Methodist  Episcopalian;  b. 

at  Windham,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  5,  1824.  He  was  educated 
at  Wealeyan  I'niversity  (A.B..  1848),  where  he  was 
A  tutor  from  1848  to  1850.  He  then  held  pastorates 
of  his  denomination  in  vurioue  cities  in  Massa- 
chusetts mitil  1862,  when  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor in  Geoesee  College,  Lima,  N.  Y.,  a  position 
which  he  occupied  until  1871.  In  1872  he  was 
elected  first  president  of  Syracuse  University,  while 
from  1884  to  18i)3,  when  he  retired  from  active  life, 
he  was  professor  in  the  School  of  Theology  of 
Boston  University.  He  has  written  a  Commentary 
on  Joshua  (New  York,  1873);  Binney'a  Theological 
Compeml  Improved  (1874);  Love  EnlhrOTKd  (1875); 
Milestone  Papers  (1878);  Commentary  on  Leviticus 
and  Numbere  (1891);  Half  Hours  with  St.  Pavl 
(1895);  Dtfente  of  Chriitian  Perfection  (1896); 
Gotpel  of  the  Comforts  (Clucogo,  1897);  Jcsu» 
ExuOani  (1899);  A  SiA^itute  for  Holiness,  or  An- 
tiiumianiam  Revived  (1890);  and  Haff  Hours  With 
St.  John's  EpiatUs  (1901). 

STEELE,  DAVID:     Reformed  Presbyterian;    b. 

near  Londonderry,  Ireland,  Oct.  20,  1827;  d.  at 
Philadelphia  June  15,  1906.  He  was  educated  at 
Miami  University,  Sliami,  O.  (A.B.,  1857),  where 
he  was  professor  of  Greek  in  1858-59.  He  was 
licensed  to  preach  in  1860  ami  ordained  the  following 
year  (1861),  atler  which  he  was  pastor  of  the  Fourth 
Beformed  Presbyterian  Church,  Philadelphia,  until 
his  death.  From  1S63  to  1875  he  was  professor 
of  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  pastoral  theology  in  the 
Theological  Seminary  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian 
Church,  Philadelphia,  and  after  1875  was  professor 
of  doctrinal  theology  in  the  same  institution,  thus 
filling  a  pastorate  of  forty-five  years  in  one  church 
and  occupying  chairs  in  a  single  institution  tor  forty- 


three  years.  From  1867  to  1877  he  edited  The  Re- 
formed Prei^n/terian  Advocate,  and  published  several 
sermons  and  addresses,  and  a  History  of  the  Reformed 
Presbyterian  Church  in  North  America  (in  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  Presbyterian  Historical  Society,  1898). 

STEEnSTRA,  stto'strQ,  PETER  HEHRY:  Prot- 
estant Episcopalian:  b.  near  Franeker,  Friesland, 
Holland,  Jan.  24,  1833;  d.  at  Bobbinston,  Me.,  Apr. 
27,  1911.  He  was  educated  at  Shurtleff  College, 
Upper  Alton,  lU.  (A.B.,  1858),  and  entered  the  Bap- 
tist ministry,  but  became  a  Protestant  Episcopalian 
in  1864  and  was  rector  of  Grace  Chureh,  Newton, 
Mass.  In  1868  he  was  appointed  professor  of  He- 
brew add  Old-  and  New-Testament  exegesis  in  the 
Episcopal  Divinity  School,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and 
was  professor  of  Hebrew  literature  and  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  same  institution, 
1883-1907,  when  he  became  emeritus.  Besides 
translating  and  editing  Judges  and  Ruth  in  the 
American  edition  of  Lange's  CommcntoTy  (New 
York,  1872),  he  wrote  The  Being  ofOod  as  Unity  and 
Tnnity  (Boston,  1891). 

STEIGER,  stiii'ger,  WILEELH:  Swiss  theo- 
logian; b.  at  Flawil(iam.w.  of  St.  Gall),  Switzer- 
land, Feb.  9,  1809;  d.  atGenevaJan.9,  1836.  He 
studied  theology  at  Tabingen  and  Halle,  where  he 
opposed  the  rationalistic  tendency.  Returning  to 
Swilierland  in  1828,  he  was  ordained  at  Aarau,  and 
corresponded  for  the  church  periodical  of  E.  W. 
Hengstenberg  at  Berlin,  whither  he  repaired,  1829, 
08  collaborator.  In  its  columns  appeared,  anony- 
mously, the  noted  brochure,  Bemerkungen  Hber  die 
haUesche  Streiisache  und  die  Frage  ob  die  evangeliich- 
en  Regierungen  gegen  den  Rationalismus  eimu- 
»cftreilenAa6«n(Leip8ic,  1830).  Thiswas  followed  by 
his  first  book,  Kritik  des  RatCmalismua  in  Wegecheid- 
ers  Dogmatik  (Berlin,  1830).  In  Biblical  work  he 
wrol«  an  excellent  commentary  on  I  Peter  (1S32), 
and  at  the  some  time  was  called  as  professor  of  New- 
Testament  ejcegesis  to  Geneva.  There  he  began  to 
publish  with  H.  A.  C.  Haevemick  (q.v.)  &  journal, 
Milangea  de  thiologie  rtformfe  (1833-34),  and  com- 
menced his  commentaries  on  the  Pauline  Epistles, 
but  on  account  of  his  untimely  death  was  able  to 
finish  only  the  first  volume,  on  Colossians  (Eriangen, 
1835).  (K.  F.  STKioBut-) 

STEin,  stain,  FRANZ  JOSEPH  VON:  German 
Roman  Catholic;  b.  at  Amorbach  (33  m.  s.e.  of 
Darmstadt),  Bavaria,  Apr.  4,  1832.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  UniverMty  of  Wdrzburg  (D.D.,  1859), 
and  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  in  1855,  Aft«r 
being  a  curate  at  HUdera,  Heidingsfeld,  aud 
Schweinfurt,  he  was  instructor  in  religion  at  the 
gymnasium  in  Wikrzburg  18f)0-65,  and  was  then 
appointed  associate  professor  of  moral  tbeologj-  at 
the  university  of  the  same  city,  where  he  waa  fuU 
professor  of  moral  and  pastoral  theolt^y  in  1871- 
1878  and  rector  magnificus  in  1875-76.  In  1878he 
was  consecrated  bishop  of  Wflrzburg,  and  in  1807 
was  enthroned  archbishop  of  Munich  and  Freiaing. 
He  has  written  Historitch-kritische  Darstdlung  der 
pathologiachen  Moralprintipien  (Vienna,  1871)  and 
Siudien  Hber  die  Hetyekiuten  dra  vicneAnten  JaMt- 
hunderts  (1874). 
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STEINBECE,  stain'bec,  FRANZ  ALBERT  JO- 
HAMBES:  Lutheran;  b.  at  Potedam  (17  m.  h.w. 
of  Berlin)  Aug.  6,  1873.  Be  received  hia  education 
at  the  Kloeter  Gymnaaium  at  Magdeburg,  aud  at 
tbe  universities  of  ErloDgen  and  Berlin;  he  was 
then  a  privat«  tutor  at  Rome  and  Potsdam;  sen'ed 
aa  inspector  and  next  as  assistant  preacher  at  the 
cathedral  in  Berlin;  was  pastor  at  Erfurt,  1903-08; 
he  then  became  extmordinaiy  professor  of  practical 
theology  in  the  L'niversity  of  Greifswald.  He  baa 
published  Dot  VerhaUnia  von  Thealogit  and  Erkennt- 
nu-Theorieen  (Leipsic,  1898);  Daa  gSlUiche  Setbst- 
bewutalsein  Jetu  nach  dem  Zeugnia  der  SffnoptUxr. 
Bine  UntertiKhung  iur  ChritUtlogie  (1908);  and 
Drr  Kimfirmajulenunlerricht  nach  StoffvuM,  Charak- 
UrundAufhau  (1IK)9). 


toin'dSrf,  GEOSG:  E^TptoU 
ogist;  b.  at  Dessau  Nov.  12,  1801.  He  was 
educated  at  the  univeiaitiea  of  Berlin  and  G6ttingen 
(Ph.D.,  1884),  and  was  in  Berlin  from  1885  to  1803 
aa  an  aaaistant  at  the  Royal  Museum,  being  also 
privat-docent  tor  E]gyptotbgy  at  the  university 
in  1890-93.  In  1803  he  vraa  called  to  Leipsic  as 
SBociat«  professor  of  the  same  subject,  becoming 
honorary  professor  in  1900  and  being  appointed 
to  his  present  position  of  full  professor  in  1901.  He 
has  niade  extensive  travels  and  excavations  in 
Egypt,  and  in  1901  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  iu 
the  United  States  under  the  auspices  of  the  Amer- 
ican Committee  for  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Re- 
ligions. Besides  editing  the  German  translation 
of  G.  Maspero's  V Archiologie  fgypHerme  (L>eipsic, 
1889);  Q.Ehet'a  AegypHscheStudifnitndVcrwand- 
tt»  (Stuttgart,  1899);  Baedeker's  .■Efi/pfcn  (Leipsic, 
1901);  and  Urktinden  dai  Ogyptitchen  AUertums 
(1904  sqq.);  he  has  written  Kopliache  Oramma- 
tik  (Berlin,  1894);  Grab/unde  dea  miUleren  Rrirha 
in  den  kOnigluAm  Mtneert  zu  Berlin  (2  vols.,  181)7- 
1901);  Die  Apokalypae  de»  Eliot,  eine  unbekamUe 
Apokalf/pee  und  BmchstUckf  der  Sophmtiaa-Apoka- 
li/pte  (Ldpfiic,  1898);  EHe  Bl&thezeit  dea  Phariumen- 
rriehet  (Bielefeld,  1900);  Durck  die  libyache  WiUte 
zur  Ammuoate  (I90.'i);  and  The  Religion  of  tlie 
Ancient  Egyptians  (New  York,  1905).  He  is  also 
editor  trf  the  Urkunden  dea  dgyptiachen  AUertuma 
(1904-08),  and  of  the  ZeUsckrift  filr  egyptiache 
Sprache  und  Altertumikunde  (in  collaboration  with 
A.  Erman). 

STEIHHOFEB,  8t(iin'h&-fer,  MAXIMILIAK 
FRIEDRICH  CHRISTOPH;  German  theotoginn; 
b.  :ii  OKtii  (18  m.  8,e.  of  Stuttgart)  Jan.  IS,  1706; 
d.  at  Weinsberg  (27  m.  n.  of  Stuttgart)  Feb.  11, 
I76I.  After  studying  theology  at  Tubingen,  he 
vi»t«d  Hermhut  and  met  Count  Zinzendorf  (q.v.), 
who  secured  his  appointment  as  court  chaplain  to 
the  count  of  Reuss  at  Ebersdorf.  He  entered  with 
bis  congregation  the  fellowship  of  the  Unity  of  the 
Brethren  in  1716,  but  after  two  years  retired  from 
it  and  returned  to  WOrttembei^,  where  he  occupied 
various  pastoral  fields.  Steinhofer  had  a  remark- 
ably impressive  and  pious  personality.  He  be- 
longed to  the  WQrtt«mberg  school  of  Biblical 
theology.  His  aim  was  to  enrich  and  deepen  the 
dristian  knowledge  of  redemption,  and  his  inter- 
pretation of  Scripture  was  conveyed  with  a  warm 


pietistic  spirit.  Hia  works  i 
Hebrew3(Schlei».  1743  and  1746),  Colossians  (Frank- 
fort, 1751),  and  I  John  (TQbingen,  1762);  Tagliclut 
Nahrung  dea  Gta^Aena  nach  den  vnehligilen  Schr^ft- 
sUllen  aua  d«m  Leben  Jeau  in  83  Reden  (1764;  re- 
issued, with  autobiograpihy,  Ludwigaburg,  1859); 
Evangelischer  Olaubemgrund  in  Predigten  fUr  aiU 
Sonn-,  Feat-  und  Feiertage  (1753);  Evangriiacher 
(ilaubenagrund  in  der  heUtamen  Erkenntniaa  der 
Leiden  Jefu  ChHiti  (TQblngen,  1759);  ChnatlicM 
Reden  nach  dm  Zetyniaaen  dea  Brieft  Fault  an  die 
Remer  (1851);  Chriatologie  (Nuremberg,  1797); 
and  Die  Haualialtung  dea  dreieinigrn  Gattrt  (Til- 
bingen,  1761).  (Hermann  Beck.) 

BlBLlooairHT :  B«ida  the  Bulobiairaphy  in  the  TitilvAt 
JVoArUJW.  lit  «up.,  eoMult:  C.  Groue.  Dw  attm  Trailer,  pp. 
4ei-4eS.  Hensuiiubuis.  1900;  A.  Knapp,  AUaHrUem- 
AcTVUcA*  Charakttre,  Stutlgurt,  1870. 

STEINUUUER,  stoin'hfl-ber,  AKDREAS:     Jesuit 

and  cardinal;  b.  at  Uttlau  (15  m.  s.w.  of  Fassau), 
Bavaria,  Nov.  11,  1825;  d.  in  Rome  Oct.  15,  1907. 
He  studied  first  at  Passau,  then  in  the  Collegia 
Germanica  in  Rome  (1845-54),  fitting  himself  for 
the  priesthood.  Having  returned  to  Bavaria  he 
was  a  secular  priest,  and  as  such  catecbist  to  the 
children  of  Duke  Maximilian.  In  18.54  he  entered 
the  Society  of  Jesua,  taught  philosophy,  then 
theology,  in  the  University  of  Innsbruck,  but  from 
1867  to  1880  was  rector  of  tJie  Collegia  Germanica 
in  Rome.  He  then  became  consultant  to  the  Propa- 
ganda and  Inquisition.  In  1894  I<eo  XIII.  made 
him  a  cardinal  deacon,  with  the  title  St.  Agatha  in 
Suhurra;  and  called  him  to  the  prefecture  of  the 
Index.  He  exerted  great  influence  during  the  latter 
port  of  tie  pontificate  of  LeoXIII.  and  under  the 
present  pope.  Ha  was  sternly  opposed  to  the  ideas 
comprehended  under  Modernism  (q.v.)  and  urged 
the  pope  to  issue  his  encyclical  Piiscendi  dominici 
gregia  (Sept.  8,  1907)  condemnatory  of  it.  His 
principal  publication  is  Geachichte  dea  CdUtjium 
Gcrmanicum-HungarieTun  in  Rom  (2  vols.,  Freiburg, 
1895). 

STEIHHETER,  stoin'mai-er,  FRAHZ  KARL 
LTIDWIG:  German  Evangelical  theologian;  b. 
at  Beeskow  (43  m,  s.e.  of  Berlin)  Nov.  l.'i,  1811; 
d.  at  Berlin  Feb.  5,  1900.  In  1830  he  entered  the 
University  of  Berlin  where  he  came  into  close  per- 
sonal contact  with  Neander  and  was  influenced  by 
Schleiermacher's  preaching.  In  1835  at  the  Seminar 
at  Wittenberg  he  was  permanently  won  by  Richard 
Rothe  (q.v.) ;  he  was  assistant  preacher  in  the  same 
institution,  1837^0;  and  in  1840  accepted  a  call 
as  preacher  and  teacher  to  the  military  academy  in 
Kulm;  in  1843  he  became  preacher  in  Nowawes, 
a  colony  of  Bohemian  weavers  near  Potsdam.  In 
184^  he  established  himself  as  privat-docent  at  the 
L'niversity  of  Berlin,  and  in  the  following  year  he- 
came  also  first  preacher  of  the  Chants,  the  famous 
hospital  of  Berlin.  Here  his  extraordinary  gifts  of 
preaching  showed  themselveafortheGrst  time,  anda 
select  congregation  gathered  under  his  pulpit.  In 
1852  he  was  cnlled  as  professor  to  Breslau  where 
he  taught  exegesis  and  dogmatics;  in  1854  he  ac- 
cepted a  call  to  Bonn  as  professor  of  practical 
theology  anri  preacher  to  the  university,  and  In 
1858  removed  to  Berlin  as  professor  of  the  New 
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Testament  iLDd  of  practiual  theology  and  preacher 
to  the  univerHity.  Slfiinmeyer  is  important  in  the 
hiatory  of  preaching.  He  is  the  rcpreBentative  of  a 
strictly  Bynthetic  method  which  stands  la  closest 
connection  with  his  ritualistic  ideal.  Starting  from 
the  idea  of  Schleiennocher,  he  regarded  the  sennon 
as  that  part  of  the  divine  service  tlie  function  of 
which  is  to  elevate  the  devotion  of  the  worshiping 
congregation  to  adoration.  Of  his  works  may  be 
mentioned;  BaXrdge  zum  Schriftstrsldndnia  in 
Pratiglen  (4  vols.,  2d  ed.,  Berlin  1859-fi6);  AjmIo- 
gelwchf  BeilrOge  (4  vols.,  1866-73);  BeUrOge  zttr 
praktigchen  Theotogit  (5  vols.,  1874-79);  Beitr/igr 
xur  ChrUtologie  (3  parts,  1&S0-82);  Die  Wunder- 
laltn  dea  Herrn  (1884);  Die  Parabetn  dee  flerm 
(1S84);  Die  Rede  den  Herrn  auf  dtm  Brrge  (1885); 
Dub  hoheprieaUHiche  Gdiet  (1380);  BeitrOge  lum 
Veritdndnia  de»  Johannritehen  Evangeliume  (8  parts, 
I8S(i-93) ;  Sludien  abtr  den  Brief  det  Pauliu  an  die 
Jidmer  (2  parts,  1894-95).  Aft«r  his  death  several 
collections  of  sermons  and  his  lectures  on  homiletics 
appeared,  ed.  Reylilnder  (Leipsic,  1901). 

(G.    KAWERAn.) 

BlBUoaBAFHT:  E.  Hftupt.  mHalt€  tnu  du  Aoif,  vol.  xxiii. ; 
L.  SutiuIiK,  in  Bvane-HiKir:  XircAiunlufv.  1901.  pp.  ST 
■qq..  Bud  ia  Bioarapkitchti  JoKrbuch,  v  (1903),  346  aqq.; 
J.  Bnuor,  ip  MonatadiHIt  f&r  dit  kirchliehi  Praxit.  1903. 
pp.  «0S  aqq.,  144  »qq. 

STEITZ,  stoits,  GEORG  EDDARD:  German 
theologian;  b.  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main  July  25, 
1810;  d.  there  Jan,  19,  1879,  He  studied  atTilbing- 
en,  1829-31,  and  at  Bonn,  1831-33;  taught  in  his 
native  city,  1833-42;  was  pastor  at  Sachaenhauseii 
and  Frankfort,  1842-79,  and  member  of  the  consis- 
tory from  1873.  He  wrote  Daa  rUmigche  Biist- 
aakrament  (Frankfort,  1854);  and  Die  Prijtatbrichle 
■unrf  PrivalabmliiUon  der  lutheriechen  Kirche  aui  den 
QueUen  des  XVI.  Jakrhunderleait*  Luihers  Sc.hri/len 
■and  den  aUen  Kirchenordnungen  dargeelelU  (1854). 
(H.   Dechent.) 

t.  1879. 

STELLHORN,  FREDERICK  WILLIAM:  Luthei^ 
an;  b.  at  BrOninghorst*dt,  Hanover,  Germany,  Oct. 
3,  1841.  He  was  educated  at  Concordia  College, 
Fort  Wayne,  lod.  (A.B.,  1862),  and  Concordia 
Seminary,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  (1865);  was  pastor  at  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  (1865-67),  and  in  DeKalb  County,  Ind,, 
until  1869.  He  has  held  professorships  in  North- 
western University,  Watertown,  Wis,  (1869-74), 
and  Concordia  College  (1874-81),  and  has  been 
professor  of  theology  and  German  in  Capital  Uni- 
versity sine*  1881,  lu  1894  he  was  appointed 
president  of  the  university  and  served  until  1900, 
end  since  1903  he  has  been  dean  of  the  theological 
seminary  attached  to  the  same  institution.  In 
theology  he  is  a  very  conservative  Lutheran.  He 
was  editor  of  the  Lvlherieehe  Kirchen-Leitung  (Co- 
lunJius,  O,),  from  1881  to  1898,  except  for  a  very 
iDrief  intermission,  and  has  edited  the  Theotoginche 
ZeUblStUr  since  1882,  He  Ls  the  author  of  Kurnge- 
fatslei  WSritrbitch  sum  grieckischen  Neuen  Tetia- 
tnenl  (Leipsic,  1886);  A  Brief  Commentary  on  the 
Four  Gotpds  for  Stwiy  and  Deix/tion  (Columbus, 
O.,  1891);    Annotations  on  the  AcU  of  the  AposOes 


(New  York,  1896);  The  Error  of  Modem  Mimouri 
(Columljus.  1897);  Die  PaOoralbriefe  Pavii  fl6er- 
selzl  unci  erkUlrt  (Uatcralob,  1899);  and  a  conmien- 
tary  on  Romans  (1899). 

STEL2XE,    stels'le,    CHARLES:      Presbyterian ; 

b.inNew  York  City  June4,  1S69.  He  waseducated 
in  the  public  schools  of  his  r"tive  city  and  at  Moo<jy 
Bible  Institute,  Chicago  (1894-95),  after  having 
been  for  many  years  a  machinist.  He  was  then 
pastor  of  Hope  C'bapcl,  MinneapoUe,  Minn.  {1895- 
1897),  Hope  Chapel,  New  York  City  (1897-99),  and 
Markbam  Memorial  Church,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  (1899- 
1903).  Since  1903  he  has  been  superintendent  of 
the  Presbyterian  Department  of  Church  and  Labor, 
a  division  of  the  Home  Mission  Board.  He  organized 
the  Labor  Temple  in  New  York  City  in  1910,  He  is 
also  director  of  the  department  of  Christian  sociology' 
in  the  Bible  Teachers'  Training  School,  New  York 
City.  He  is  widely  known  as  a  lecturer  and  has 
written  The  Warkingman  ami  Social  Probtems  (New 
York,  1 903) ;  Boys  of  the  Street:  Hmo  to  Win  Them 
(1904);  Meisagei  to  Workingmen  (1906);  Chris- 
tianiiy'e  Storm  Cenlre:  Study  oj  the  Modem  Cilg 
(1907);  Lettere  from  a  WorkingTnan  (1908);  PHn- 
ciples  of  Stuxessful  Church  AdvertieiTig  (1909);  and 
The  Church  and  Labor  (1910). 

STEHHETT,  JOSEPH:  English  hymn-writer; 
b.  at  Abingdon  (6  m.  s.  of  Oxford),  F-nglund,  1G63; 
d.  at  Knaphill,  near  Hoghenden  (16  ra.  n.e.  of 
Reading),  July  11,  1713.  He  received  an  excellent 
education  at  the  grammar-school  of  Wallingfoni; 
settled  in  London  as  a  schoolmaster  in  1685;  and 
in  1690  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  a  Baptist  con- 
gregation in  Devonshire  Square,  London,  which  be 
served  till  his  death.  He  was  the  author  of  Adrtce 
to  the  Young;  or,  the  ReanotiabUneas  and  Adran' 
lages  of  an  early  Conversion  to  God  Demoiutraled 
(London,  1695);  Hymns  in  Commernoratian  of  the 
Sufferings  of  .  .  .  Jenut  ChHsl.  Compoaed  for 
the  Celebration  of  His  Hotij  Supper  {1697;  3rd  ed., 
with  thirteen  more  hymns,  1709);  A  Version  ef 
Solomon'e  Song  of  Songs,  together  vnlh  the  XLVth 
Psalm  (1700);  An  Answer  to  Mr.  D.  Russen's  Book 
Enlitui'd,  "  Fundamentals  wOhoul  a  Foundation,  or, 
a  true  Ptdure  of  the  Anabaptists"  .  .  .  (1704); 
Hymns  Composetl  for  the  Celebration  of  the  Holy 
Ordinance  of  Baptism  (1712);  also  there  was  pub- 
Ushed  The  Works  of  Joseph  Stennelt  .  .  .  .To 
which  is  prefixed  some  Account  of  his  Life  (4  vols., 
1731-32).  Stennett  was  the  author  of  the  hjrmn 
"  Another  six  days'  work  is  done,"  which  in  the 
original  had  fourteen  stanasns. 

Bibuoobapht:    B«i<l»  the  actount  in  the  ITantt.ut  nip., 

wHwult:  Wiltar  Witooii,  HiM.  and  Aniiiiuiiiri  ef  DiMMritl- 

lSOH-14:  S.  W.  Duffield.'f  ntrfuA  Himu,  pp.  35-36.  Nni 
York.  1886;  D\B.  Uv,  ISO;   Juliui.  Hu^noton.  p.  1091. 

STESnETT,  SAMUEL;  English  hymnist;  b.  in 
F,xeter,  England,  1727;  d.  in  London  Aug.  24,  1795. 
Id  1748hebecaiDeBssistBnt  to  his  father  as  pastor  of 
the  Baptist  Church  in  Little  Wild  Street,  London, 
and  in  1758  bis  successor,  remaining  with  the  church 
till  his  death.  He  was  a  6ne  scholar,  held  a  very 
prominent  position  among  the  dissenting  ministers 
of  London,  enjoyed  the  conGdenue  of  George  111.. 
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and  had  John  Howard  for  a  frequent  hearer  and  an 
attached  friend.  Stennett's  works  are:  Diacawraes 
an  Personal  Rdigion  (2  vob.,  1769;  4th  ed.,  Edin- 
huigh,  1891);  Remarks  an  the  Christian  Minister's 
Reaaans/or  Admini^ering  Baptism  by  Sprinkling  or 
Pouring  of  Water  (London,  1772);  An  Answer  to  the 
Christian  Minister's  Reasons  for  Baptizing  Infants 
(1775);  Discourses  on  the  Paral)le  of  the  Sower  (17H6), 
His  works  were  coUected  as  The  Works  ofS.  Stennett 
.  .  .  With  some  Account  of  his  Life  and  Writings  by 
W,  Jones  (3  vols.,  1824).  His  b^  hymns  are  ''  On 
Jordan's  stormy  banks  I  stand/'  ''  Majestic  sweet- 
ness sits  enthroned,"  "  Tis  finished  I  so  the  Saviour 
cried." 

Biblioobapht:  Besides  the  Life  in  the  Work*^  ut  sup.,  con- 
sult: S.  W.  Duffield.  Engliah  Hymna,  pp.  443-444,  New 
York,  1880;  Julian.  Hymnoloov,  pp.  1001-02;  DNB,  liv. 
IfiO. 

STENOGRAPHY  AND  CHURCH  HISTORY. 

Stenocrmphy  in  Trials  of  Christians  (f  1). 
CoUectioiis  for  the  Acta  Martyrum  (f  2). 
Use  by  the  Church  Fathers  (I  3). 
Use  in  Church  Councils  (f  4). 
Medieval  and  Modem  Disuse  (f  6). 

Notarii  or  independent  (non-official)  stenographers 
were  accustomed  to  take  down  the  thrilling  words 
spoken  by  the  early  Christians  in  the  Roman  cata- 
combs or  in  their  examination  by  the  magistrates. 
Thus  they  performed  a  great  service,  for  these 
words,  circulating  thereafter  under  cover  of  secrecy, 
were  instrumental  toward  converting  those  who  were 
not  yet  Christians,  in  reviving  the  courage  of  the 
faint,  and  were  no  less  transporting  to  others  who 
were  hazarding  their  lives  that  they  might  publicly 
hear  some  expression  of  their  adopted  creeds. 
Thus  it  was  that  Christ's  teachings  became  spread 
to  the  very  ends  of  the  Roman  world.  Nor  was  this 
the  only  service  rendered  by  stenography  to  the  new 
religion.  For  the  Chureh  owes  to  the  shorthand  art 
the  preservation  of  the  Acts  of  the  Martyrs;  both 
those  records  which  have  been  preserved  intact,  un- 
der the  form  of  legal  examinations  concluded  by 
a  verdict,  and  other  proceedings  which  for  want  of 
being  stenographed,  or  else  having  been  distorted  in 
sequel  to  the  loss  of  the  originals,  have  come  down 
augmented  by  tradition,  and  adorned  with  miracles, 
in  the  shape  of  tales  and  l^ends. 

The  proconsular  tribunals  had  their  special  re- 
corders, in  the  guise  of  stenographers,  who  were 
known  as  exeeptores,  who  belonged  to  the  officium, 
and  reproduced  the  debates  which  ran  their  course 
in  their  hearing.    As  officials  these  are 
I.  Sten-    to  be  distinguished  from  the  notarii, 
ograiiliy  in  who  had  no  such  rank.    The  legal  ex- 
Trials  of    amiuations,  once  taken  down  by  the 
Christiaiis.  aid  of  shorthand  notes  (in  a  form  of 
qrllabic  abbreviation),  were  transcribed 
in  full,  handed  over  to  the  judge,  and  included  in 
the  brief  of  the  case  at  issue,    llie  judicial  archives 
{archivum  proconsvlis)  became  the  depository  of 
these  court  reports,  which  formed  the  official  col- 
lection of  the  public  records  (acta  publica)  to  which 
there  18  frequent  reference  by  various  writers,  in- 
cluding Eusebius,  Cyprian,  ApoUonius,  and  Jerome. 
Tbeae  acts  are  precious  not  only  because  they  give 
the  lamfly  names  and  Chxistian  names  of  the  ac- 


cused, together  with  their  qualities;  for  whether  or 
not  the  judge  was  acquainted  with  the  party  ap- 
pearing before  him,  he  was  first  expected  to  take 
official  cognizance  of  his  identity;  but  because  they 
furnish  certain  interesting  particulars  about  the 
future  martyr  and  the  proconsul's  state  of  mind.  As 
an  example  use  may  be  made  here  of  the  dialogue  be- 
tween Tatian  Dulas  and  the  Gk>vemor  Maximus,  his 
examiner.  Dulas  says:  "  My  God  is  the  true  God. 
He  became  man,  was  crucified,  laid  in  the  sepulcher; 
he  rose  again  the  third  day;  he  sits  at  the  right  hand 
of  the  Father."  Answers  the  governor:  "  Wretch, 
thou  seest  plainly  thou  hast  two  gods."  Dulas: 
**  Thou  errest  in  speaking  of  two  gods;  for  I  adore 
the  Trinity."  Governor:  "  Thou  hast  then  three?  " 
Dulas:  "  I  confess  and  adore  the  Trinity.  I  believe 
in  the  Father,  I  confess  the  Son,  and  I  adore  the  Holy 
Ghost."  Astounded  by  these  replies,  to  which  he 
can  ascribe  no  meaning,  Maxlmus  then  says  to  the 
accused:  ''  Try  to  explain  to  me  how,  believing  in 
one  only  God,  thou  canst  yet  proclaim  three?  "  The 
record  from  which  this  passage  is  taken  is  evidently 
authentic;  such  a  series  of  questions  and  answers 
could  hardly  be  invented.  The  ([Christians  would 
then  seek  to  obtain  copies  of  the  Acts  of  the  martyrs, 
and  had  to  pay  dear  for  them  to  the  people  of  the 
officium,  "  It  being  of  moment,"  as  is  stated  in  the 
Acts  of  Tarachus,  Probus,  and  Andronicus,  "to  col- 
lect the  evidence  bearing  on  our  brethren's  con- 
fession, we  have  obtained  for  200  denarii,  from  one 
of  the  recorders  named  Sabastus,  the  right  to  copy 
the  Acts."  The  reading  of  these  copies  kindled  the 
courage  and  increased  the  number  of  the  believers. 
Accordingly  the  Roman  magistrates  directed  their 
attention  to  the  matter,  and  measures  were  more 
than  once  taken  to  put  an  end  to  these  secret  com- 
munications. When  Vincent  of  Saragossa  was  ex- 
amined, it  was  forbidden  to  commit  the  debates  or 
proceedings  of  the  case  to  writing.  In  the  history  of 
the  martyrdom  of  Victor  the  Moor,  a  pagan  magis- 
trate, who  distrusted  the  venality  of  his  agents,  took 
pains  to  insure  that  the  "  Acts  "  of  the  trial  ^ould 
not  be  distributed,  or  circulated  abroad.  "Ano- 
linus,  the  proconsul,  even  had  all  the  exeeptores 
apprehended  who  happened  to  be  in  the  palace,  to 
satisfy  himself  that  they  were  concealing  no  note, 
no  writing.  These  men  swore  by  the  gods  and  the 
emperor's  weal  that  they  would  secrete  nothing  of 
the  kind.  All  the  papers  were  brought  forward; 
whereupon  Anolinus  had  them  burned  in  his  presence 
by  the  hands  of  the  executioner.  The  emperor 
highly  approved  this  measure "  (L.  P.  and  E. 
Guenin,  Hist,  de  la  stinographie  dans  VantiquiU  et  au 
moyen  dge,  Paris,  1908). 

In  the  year  92,  Gement,  bishop  of  Rome  (q.v.), 

ordered  a  compilation  of  the  first  Acts  of  the  martyrs. 

In  237,  Bishop  Anterus  (q.v.)  continued  the  work 

of  Clement.     He  made  a  careful  research  of  the 

Acts  of  the  martyrs  among  compila- 

2,  Colleo-  tions  of  the  exeeptores  and  the  notarii; 

tk>ns   for  which  he  then  deposited  in  the  custody 

the  Acta    of  the  fourteen  churches  constituting 
Martyrum.  Christian  Rome.    In  a  painting  of  the 
underground  cemetery  of  St.  CJalixtus, 
Arrenghi  reports  having  seen  Bishop  Anterus  repre- 
sented as  being  surrounded  by  notarii,  who  appear 
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to  be  handing  him  rolls  or  volumes  carried  in  baskets. 
Prosecuted  by  the  Prefect  Maximus,  Anterus  paid 
with  his  life  for  the  zeal  he  had  displayed  in  collecting 
the  materials  accumulated  for  two  centuries  past  by 
the  proconsul's  exceptores.  His  successor  Fabian 
(q.v.)  pursued  the  work  with  a  new  ardor.  The 
lAber  ponHficalU  [ed.  Mommsen  in  MOH,  Gest.  pont. 
Rom.,  i  (1898),  27]  mentions  that  this  pope  reen- 
forced  the  seven  notarii  with  seven  subdeacons  who 
collected  the  Acts  intact  and  referred  them  to  the 
deacons.  He  suffered  martyrdom  in  the  time  of 
Emperor  Decius  (q.v.).  All  the  bishops  of  Rome, 
for  that  matter,  have  concerned  themselves  with 
compiling  the  Acts  that  were  so  precious  to  the 
Christians.  In  a  letter  to  a  bishop  of  Vienne, 
one  of  the  second-centiuy  bishops  advises  the 
collection  thereof  with  no  less  care  than  the 
bones  of  the  victims  they  describe.  The  Acts 
of  the  saints,  as  ultimately  compiled  by  the  Bol- 
landists,  form  fifty-six  huge  folios,  which  were 
published  from  1659  to  1794  (see  Acta  Marttbuh; 
BoLLAND,  Jan,  Bollandists)  .  When  finally,  after 
300  years  of  struggle,  the  Christians  witnessed  Con- 
stantine  adopting  Christianity  and  abjuring  the  old 
gods  whom  his  defeated  rival  had  invoked  in  vain, 
the  Church  in  triimiph  had  then  another  part  to 
play;  from  a  persecuted  Church  there  arose  a  dom- 
inating Church,  and  the  great  men  placed  at  its 
head  assured  to  it  the  supremacy  over  civil  society 
and  over  the  emperors  themselves. 

Christianity  owed  too  much  to  the  spoken  word 
and  its  inseparable  adjunct,  stenography,  not  to 
continue  employing  these  two  very  powerful  ele- 
ments of  touching  the  masses  with  practical  effect; 
and  the  notarii,  whose  function  has  been  shown  as 
it  existed  at  the  outset  of  the  struggle  between  the 
Church  and  the  Empire,  still  potently  aided  the 
Christian  orators  in  spreading  their 
3.  Use  by  doctrine.  In  particular,  the  Fathers 
the  Church  of  the  Church  had  stenographers  in 

Fathers,  their  service,  and  in  the  most  varied 
conditions  [cf.  Jerome's  chance  re- 
mark in  Epiat.y  cxvii.,  Eng.  transl.,  NPNFy  2  ser., 
vi.  220:  ''  my  volubility  has  baffled  the  expedi- 
ents of  shorthand  "];  while  other  notarii,  freely 
practising  their  profession,  took  down  the  sermons 
of  the  Fathers  in  churches,  and  sold  the  copies  to 
the  wealthy  among  the  faithful  who  were  prevented 
by  the  condition  of  their  health  or  other  causes  from 
coming  to  hear  the  sacred  word.  These  great  orators 
were  not  wont  to  elaborate  their  works  at  leisure; 
their  discoiuises  were  nearly  always  improvised, 
being  homilies  pronounced  in  the  church  before  the 
people;  and  later  these  discourses,  being  coUected 
together  by  the  notarii,  became  books.  They  thus 
belong  to  the  history  of  Christian  preaching,  and 
exhibit  its  primitive  model.  A  text  selected  from 
the  Bible  and  commented  upon,  such  is  the  origin  of 
all  the  pulpit  literature  of  Christianity;  while  the 
constant  themes  of  these  informal  efforts  were  the 
contepipt  of  riches,  charity  in  all  its  forms,  the  fear 
of  the  Lord,  the  practise  of  household  virtues  (see 
Pheaching,  Histort  of).  The  pagan  rhetoricians 
both  shunned  and  disdained  improvising.  They 
would  have  refused  to  speak  at  length,  without  long 
preparation,  before  emperors  and  the  great  of  this 


worid.  On  the  contrary,  among  the  Christian 
orators,  the  speaker  would  have  blushed  to  prepare, 
to  refine  in  advance,  the  phrases  of  a  homily.  A 
Father  of  the  Church  entered  the  pulpit  with  the 
Gospel  or  the  Old  Testament,  read  a  verse  therefrom, 
and  spoke  as  his  heart  and  his  thought  inspired  him. 
The  notarii,  taking  down  his  words,  reproduced  them 
and  spread  them  abroad  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven. 
Moreover,  where  would  the  Christian  orator  have 
f  oimd  time  to  elaborate  and  polish  his  discoiu'ses? 
The  bishops  had  not  only  to  speak,  as  rhetoricians 
might,  but  they  were  obliged  to  baptize,  instruct, 
administer  the  Church,  govern  the  same,  contend  for 
its  interests  against  princes  or  magistrates,  against 
other  and  opposing  churches;  they  had  the  poor 
and  captive  to  look  after,  and,  in  critical  hours,  to 
bear  aU  the  burden  of  persecutions.  By  this  very 
activity,  this  affluence  of  speaking  and  action  alike, 
these  men  carried  the  palm  over  the  rhetoricians. 
While  the  latter,  devoid  of  convictions,  were  shutting 
themselves  up  in  their  schools,  and  laboriously 
fashioning  their  periods,  the  often  unpolished,  but 
ever  living,  word  of  Christian  priests  was  despoiling 
them  of  ^  world. 

To  stenography,  then,  and  to  it  alone,  is  owing 
the  enormous  bulk  of  materials,  of  so  much  use  for 
the  history  of  the  Church,  and,  consequently,  for  the 
history  of  society,  which  antiquity  has  bequeathed 
us  in  this  department  of  preaching  and  spoken  dis- 
course. One  may  mention  Tertullian  (Opera,  Paris, 
1641),  Cyprian  (Opera,  ed.  Baluze,  Paris,  1726), 
Athanasius,  whose  **  Discourses  against  the  Gen- 
tiles," "  Letters  to  the  Bishops,"  **  Apology  against 
the  Arians,"  "  Exposition  of  the  Faith,"  "  life  of  St. 
Anthony,"  and  other  works,  fill  four  folio  volumes 
(Padua,  1778),  Origen,  the  most  prolific  of  either 
sacred  or  profane  writers,  who  had  with  him  seven 
notarii,  writing  incessantly  imder  his  dictation,  be- 
sides the  skilled  young  girls  who  assisted  him  as  copy- 
ists. This  was  the  Origen  of  whom  Jerome  could  say 
in  his  letter  to  Paula,  "  Who  has  ever  managed  to 
read  all  that  he  has  written?  "  (Letter  xxix.  of  the 
Benedictine  edition,  no.  xxxiii.  in  MPL,  xxii.,  cf. 
ANF,  vi.  46);  and  in  fact,  even  th^  slight  portion 
of  his  works  transmitted  to  modem  times  fiUs  no 
less  than  fifteen  octavo  volumes  (WQrzburg,  1780- 
1794).  One  may  adduce  still  further  Ambrose,  who 
dictated  to  his  stenographers  day  and  night;  and 
the  works  of  Basil,  which  are  contained  in  three 
folio  volmnes  (Paris,  1721-30) ;  two  folio  volumes 
are  to  be  credited  to  Gregory  Nazianzen  (Benedic- 
tine edition,  Paris,  1768-1840);  thirteen  folios  to 
John  Chrysostom  (Benedictine  edition,  Paris  1718- 
1738);  five  huge  folios  to  Jerome  (Benedictine 
edition,  Paris,  1696-1706),  the  sole  remains  of  the 
6,000  **  voliunes  "  which  this  great  orator  is  sup- 
posed to  have  dictated  according  to  Isidore  of 
Seville  (the  word  volume  in  this  connection  is  to  be 
taken  in  the  sense  of  its  antique  use,  whereby,  for 
instance,  each  book  of  the  ^neid,  or  of  the  works 
of  Homer,  formed  a  volume).  The  writings  of 
Jerome  afford  an  interesting  study  from  the  pro- 
fessional standpoint.  They  discover  an  intensity 
of  animation  that  strikes  all  who  have  read  them. 
Everywhere  is  perceived  the  man  of  utterance 
whose  soul  is  diffused  through  his  words  ag)ow. 
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Tbe  style  is  incoiiect;  certain  expressions  appear 
strange;  the  form  sometimes  astonishes,  yet  all  to 
DO  purpose;  for,  to  counterbalance  this,  everything 
Ib  alive  with  intense  animation,  and  all  because 
of  "writer's  cramp/'  which  compelled  dictation; 
but  of  this  surely  Jerome  had  no  good  reason  to 
complain,  if  it  hindered  him  from  writing  himself. 
The  fact  is,  while  he  improvised  and  dictated,  his 
thought,  flowing  from  his  lips,  was  taken  down  by 
ibe  notarii  and  immediately  **  translated  "  to  their 
notes,  or  from  them;  and  yielded  a  work  for  im- 
mortality. As  touching  Augustine,  eleven  folio  vol- 
umes (Benedictine  edition,  Paris,  1679-1700)  are 
necessary  for  accommodating  that  part  of  his  worics 
which  has  been  transmitted,  so  voluble  was  he. 

Thus,  not  one  author  of  antiquity,  not  Aristotle 
or  even  Cicero  (though  he,  too,  was  indebted  im- 
mensely to  stenography),  has  left  a  bulk  of  docu- 
ments to  be  compu^  with  what  is  supplied  by 
most  of  the  Church  Fathers;  leaving  out  of  account 
the  appreciable  qualification  that  what  the  years 
have  spared  constitutes  but  a  very  scanty  portion  of 
those  full  tides  of  eloquence  once  "  taken  down  "  by 
the  stenographers  on  their  waxen  tablets.  (On  the 
tablets  cf .  the  work  of  Gu^nin,  ut  sup.,  and  La  Revue 
de  eUnographie  fran^ise,  June,  1906.) 

To  the  shorthand  art,  those  who  concern  them- 
selves with  the  history  of  the  Church  are  still  further 
indebted  for  documents  of  another  class.  The  de- 
bates of  most  of  the  councils  and  synods,  and,  in 
particular,    those    of    the    Sjmod    of 

4.  Use  in  Carthage  in  the  year  411  (on  the 
Church     synod  of  Carthage  cf.  L.  P.  and  E. 

CottncHs.  (}u^nin,  ut  sup.;  L.  P.  Gu^nin,  in  the 
Proch  verbaux  of  the  8th  Inter- 
national Congress  of  Stenography  at  Brussels, 
1005;  and  the  Revue  de  etinographie  frangaiae,  May 
and  September,  1906)  were  preserved  by  stenog- 
raphy. The  synod  of  St.  Basil,  so  called  because  in 
the  basilica  by  that  name  near  Reims,  which  con- 
vened on  June  17,  991,  and  pronounced  the  depo- 
sition of  Amulf ,  archbidiop  of  Reims,  was  one  of  the 
last,  if  not  the  last,  whose  proceedings  were  thus 
taken  down.  The  stenographer,  in  this  instance, 
was  Gerbert,  who  became  pope  under  the  name  of 
Sylvester  II.  (q.v.). 

Along  with  the  Latin  language,  the  shorthand 
notes,  or  a  cfystem  of  syllabic  writing  once  applied  to 
Latin,  become  swamped  in  the  medieval  darkness 
(cf .  E.  Gu^nin,  Les  Notes  tironiennea  et  la  aUnogra- 
pfde  ayUabique  laiine,  Paris,  1909);  nor  does  the 
shorthand  art  make  its  appearance  again  until  a 
long  while  afterward,  and  then  it  was 

5.  Medifr-  based  upon  whoUy  different  principles. 
^and  Neither,  in  modem  times,  in  France 
Kodem  at  least,  does  the  Church  accoimt  sten- 
Disiise.     ography  to  be  so  much  as  a  very  useful 

aid, — ^not  to  say  an  indispensable  ad- 
junct. Among  preachers,  there  are  some  who  write 
their  sermons  and  recite  them;  others,  distrusting, 
doubtless,  their  oratorical  talent  and  maybe,  too, 
the  skin  of  stenographers,  try  to  avoid  the  repro- 
duction of  what  they  utter.  So  in  1851  there  was  a 
formal  protest  against  such  reports  of  their  discoiurses 
made  1^  such  eminent  preachers  as  Lacordaire  and 
De  Ravignan:    "More  than  ever  do  we  see  the 


spread  of  enterprises  aiming,  as  they  directly  an- 
nounce, to  publish  verbatim  issues  of  sermons,  lec- 
tures, instructions,  delivered  in  the  churches  of 
Paris  by  the  most  celebrated  preachers;  and  this 
against  the  express  wish  of  these  preachers,  against 
their  incontestable  rights,  and  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  dignity  and  liberty  oif  the  sacred  Word.  Con- 
sequently, the  priests  undersigned,  who  more  than 
others  have  had  to  suffer  from  this  lamentable  in- 
dustry, avow  that  not  only  are  they  averse  to  these 
reproductions,  but  that  the  same  are  generally  in- 
exact, marred,  and  even  so  deformed  as  to  com- 
promise, in  outward  opinion,  the  purity  of  their 
orthodoxy  and,  to  that  extent,  the  authority  of  their 
mission.  They  declare,  besides,  that  there  has  even 
been  abuse  of  their  names  under  cover  of  attributing 
to  them  entire  discourses  which  they  had  not  de- 
livered, but  which  were  the  work  of  others,  or  had 
been  drawn  from  works  already  printed. 

"  Independently  of  this  declaration,  which  they  be- 
lieve it  their  duty  to  render  public  at  once,  the  priests 
imdersigned  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  to  bring 
lawful  action  against  the  authors  of  these  coimter- 
feits,  and  to  have  recourse  to  that  ecclesiastical 
authority  upon  which  devolves  the  pimitive  control 
of  churches;  with  reference  to  the  stoppage  of  these 
unworthy  abuses."  E.  GuAnin. 

Considering  the  amoimt  of  writing  which  the  or- 
dinary preacher  has  to  produce  during  the  year  it 
is  remarkable  that  so  few  employ  any  of  the  niuner- 
ous  systems  of  short  writing  which  are  now  pub- 
lished. Many  of  these  are  very  easily  acquired  and 
well  adapted  to  his  purpose.  Shorthand  is  more  in 
use  in  Great  Britain  than  in  America,  and  still  more 
so  in  Germany.  In  America  shorthand  is  rarely 
practised  by  preachers,  but  not  a  few  in  cities  dic- 
tate their  correspondence  and  their  sermons  to 
professional  stenographers.  But  in  the  eighteenth 
century  the  non-conformist  clergy  made  extensive 
use  of  the  systems  which  had  been  evolved  from  the 
primitive  system  called  Charaderie,  invented  by 
Timothy  Bright,  a  cleigyman  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  published  in  1588.  The  best  known 
of  the  numerous  writers  of  modifications  of  Bright's 
system  is  Philip  Doddridge  (q.v.),  who  not  only 
himself  wrote  Rich's  system  (1699)  but  made  its 
learning  obligatory  on  all  the  students  of  his  acad- 
emy (C.  Stanford,  PhUip  Doddridge,  p.  78,  New 
York,  1881). 

Bxbuographt:  J.  Westby-Gibson,  The  Btbliography  of 
Shorthand,  London,  1887;  F.  Fauvel-Gounud,  Practical 
Cornnophtmooraphy,  pp.  31  sqq..  New  York,  1850;  R. 
Fischer,  Die  Stenographic  nach  Oeechichte,  Wesen  imd 
Bedetdtmg,  Leipeic.  1800;  M.  Levy,  Hist,  of  Shorthand 
WriHng,  London,  1862;  T.  Anderson.  Hist,  of  Shorthand, 
London,  1882;  I.  Pitman,  Hiet.  of  Shorthand,  London. 
1884;  H.  Moeer,  AUoemeine  Oeachichte  der  Stenographie, 
vol.  i.,  Leipeic,  1889;  M.  Gitlbauer,  Die  drei  Systeme  der 
grieehiechen  Tachygraphie,  Vienna,  1894;  K.  Faulmann, 
Oeechichte  und  Litteratur  der  Stenographic,  Vienna.  1895; 
J.  W.  Zeibig.  Oeachichte  vnd  Literatur  der  Oeachwind- 
aehreibkimtt,  new  ed.,  Dresden,  1899;  A.  Cappelli,  Lexi- 
con abbreviatutrarum  qua  in  lapidibus,  codicibtu  H  chartia 
prcuertim  mediircni  occvarrunt,  Milan,  1899,  Germ,  transl., 
Leipeic,  1901;  F.  W.  G.  Fort.  "  On  Old  Greek  Tachy- 
graphy.'*  in  Journal  of  HeUenic  Studies,  xxi  (1901).  238- 
267  (provides  very  full  bibliography);  A.  Meister.  Grund- 
riss  der  Oeschichtsinssenschaft,  chap.  x..  Anhang  1.  pp. 
124-127.  Leipsic.  1906  sqq.;  idem.  Die  Oeheimschrift  im 
Diende  der  pUp^ichen  l^urie,  Pad^rbom,  1906;  A.  Mcnts. 
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Oe9ch%ehte   ufid   Syttmu   der  or%echi9eh€n   Tachyoraphie, 
Berlin.  1907. 

STEPHAN;     FOUNDBR  OF  THE  ORDER  OF 
GRAMMONT.    See  Qrammont,  Order  of. 

STEPHAN,    stePdn,    MARTIN,    STEPHANISTS: 

Lutheran,  and  origmator  of  the  congregation  which 
became  the  nucleus  of  the  Lutheran  Missouri  Synod; 
b.  at  Strambeig  (130  m.  n.e.  of  Vienna),  Moravia, 
Aug.  13, 1777;  d.  in  Randolph  County,  Illinois,  Feb. 
21, 1846.  fle  was  of  humble  parentage,  and  became 
an  apprentice  to  a  weaver.  In  1798  he  went  to 
Breslau,  where  he  soon  became  intimate  with  piet- 
istic  circles,  and  entered  the  gymnasium.  From 
1804  to  1809  he  studied  theology  at  Halle  and  Leip- 
sic  in  a  narrow  way,  but  not  without  energy;  and  in 
1810  was  called  to  a  church  in  Haber,  Bohemia, 
then  was  appointed  pastor  of  the  congregation  of 
Bohemian  exiles  in  Dresden.  He  was  a  Lutheran 
of  the  strictest  type,  and  his  success  as  a  preacher 
and  an  oiganizer  was  extraordinary.  Though  he 
severed  his  connection  with  the  Moravian  Brethren, 
and  though  the  revival  movement  he  started 
bore  a  decidedly  separatistic  character,  his  con- 
gregation grew  rapidly,  and  gifted  and  serious 
men  became  devoted  to  him.  He  maintained 
stations  all  through  the  valley  of  the  Mulde,  sent 
out  young  missionaries  whom  he  had  educated,  and 
found  followers  even  in  WUrttembeig  and  Baden. 
The  separatistic  tendency,  however,  of  his  work,  and 
perhaps,  also,  the  very  success  of  his  labor,  brought 
him  into  conflict  with  the  regular  clergy  of  Dresden; 
and  certain  peculiarities  in  his  personal  habits  and  in 
his  arrangements  finally  brought  him  into  collision 
with  the  police,  and  he  was  suspended  from  the 
ministry  in  1837.  In  the  spring  of  1838  the  congre- 
gation for  which  he  originally  had  been  appointed 
pastor  formally  brought  accusation  against  him, 
and  in  the  fall  he  secretly  left  the  city  for  Bremen, 
where  he  was  joined  by  no  less  than  seven  hundred 
followers;  and  at  the  head  of  this  congr^ation, 
"  the  Stephanists,''  he  sailed  for  America  on  Nov. 
18.  Though  his  early  ministerial  life  had  been 
brilliant  and  remarkable,  imconmiendable  qualities 
now  became  apparent  that  cast  a  blemish  upon  his 
early  success  and  character.  Before  the  vessel  ar- 
rived at  New  Orleans,  he  had  himself  elected  bishop 
and  made  master  of  the  emigration-fund;  and  at  St. 
Louis,  where  the  colony  stopped  for  two  months,  he 
gave  himself  up  to  a  life  of  pleasure.  A  tract  of  land 
was  finally  bought  at  Wittenberg,  Perry  County, 
Mo. ;  and  in  Apr.,  1839,  the  larger  portion  of  the  con- 
gregation, and  the  bishop,  removed  thither.  Hardly 
one  month  elapsed,  however,  before  new  accusa- 
tions came  from  Dresden,  and,  as  the  statements 
made  were  found  to  be  correct,  he  was  deprived  of 
his  dignity  and  exconununicated.  But  the  congre- 
gation, after  passing  through  various  vicissitudes 
and  troubles,  prospered,  and  became  the  nucleus  of 
the  "  Missouri  "  type  of  High-church  Lutheranism, 
which  adheres  most  closely  to  the  symbolical  bodes, 
and  has  its  headquarters  in  the  Concordia  College  at 
St.  Louis  (see  Lutherans,  III.,  5,  §  1).  His  writings 
embrace  Der  Ckrisdiche  Glavbe  (a  collection  of 
sermons,  Dresden,  1825);  Herzlicher  Zuruf  ancilit 
evangdiachen  Christen  (1825);  and  OabenfUr  UMere 
ZeU  (Nuiembeig,  1§34). 


Bibuograpbt:  Von  Polenji.  Die  Offentliehe  Meinuno  und 
der  PaaUn'  Stephan^  Drasden.  1840;  Vehse,  Die  Stephan'- 
eche  Autwandenmo  naeh  America,  ib.  1840;  C.  Hocb- 
stetter,  OeechichU  der  Mieeouri  Synode,  ib.  1885;  H.  E. 
Jacobs,  in  American  Church  Hiatory  Seriee,  iv.  396  sqq.. 
405,  New  York.  1803.  Scattering  references  will  be  found 
in  much  of  the  literature  under  Lutexbanb. 

STBPHEN:  Christian  protomartyr,  and  the  first 
named  of  the  seven  who,  according  to  Acts  vi.  5, 
were  appointed  to  take  care  of  the  poor  and  to 
"serve  tables"  (see  Deacon,  I.,  §§  1-2).  That 
Stephen  was  a  Hellenist  is  not  expressly  declared 
but  is  probable,  since  the  trouble  described  woulii 
best  be  relieved  were  Hellenists  chosen  to  the  office, 
and  Acts  vi.  9  is  thus  best  explained.  Although 
service  of  the  tables  was  the  especial  function  of 
the  seven  (verse  2),' teaching  was  not  excluded  (verse 
0).  The  testimonies  of  the  apostolic  and  postapos- 
tolic  age  show  that  while  in  early  times  both  bishops 
and  deacons  received  and  distributed  gifts  for 
charity,  the  later  diaconate  grew  out  of  the  office 
to  which  Stephen  was  elected. 

But  the  significance  of  Stephen  does  not  lie  in  his 
connection  with  the  seven.  He  is  the  first  disciple 
whose  teaching  led  to  a  conffict  with  Judaism:  he 
is  the  Christian  protomartyr.  His  death  was  the 
occasion  of  an  outbreak  of  persecution  which  led  to 
the  spread  of  Christianity.  The  report  given  in  Acts 
vi.  1-viii.  3  is  generally  received  as  essentially  his- 
torical, though  it  contains  difficulties.  It  is  not  a 
unit,  the  stoning  and  the  charges  being  repeated 
(vii.  58-59,  vi.  11,  13-14);  for  Stephen's  speech 
either  two  sources  or  a  source  edited  must  be  sup- 
posed. Was  Stephen  the  victim  of  mob  law  or  of 
legal  procedure?  In  the  first  case  the  Romans  had 
a  case  against  the  people;  in  the  second  case  the 
sanction  of  the  Roman  procurator  was  required,  of 
which  Acts  knows  nothing.  It  has  been  sought  to 
parallel  the  death  of  Stephen  with  that  of  Jesus,  but 
the  parallel  fails  in  many  particulars.  The  charge 
against  Stephen  (Acts  vi.  13-14)  is  that  he  as- 
sailed the  temple  service  and  the  law,  saying  that 
Jesus  would  destroy  the  Temple  and  alter  Mosaic 
customs  (Acts  vi.  13-14).  His  speech  sets  forth  that 
God's  activity  was  not  restricted  to  a  definite  place 
or  time,  that  Israel  had  always  striven  against  God's 
will,  persecuted  the  prophets,  disregarded  God's  law, 
and  had  done  with  Jesus  as  their  forefathers  had 
with  Jesus's  forerunners.  Had  Stephen  really  as- 
sailed Jewish  institutions,  he  would  not  have  been 
entrusted  with  his  office  as  things  then  were. 
Stephen's  proposition  had  as  basis  Isa.  Ixvi.  1 ;  note 
also  Jesus's  declaration  in  John  iv.  20-24,  and  with 
Acts  vi.  14  cf .  Mark  xiv.  58,  xiii.  2.  The  teaching  of 
Stephen  links  itself  with  that  of  Jesus  in  its  inner 
meaning,  as  when  Jesus  assailed  the  externalizing 
of  service  (Mark  vii.  6  sqq.)  or  called  the  genera- 
tion adulterous  (Matt.  xvi.  4)  or  demanded  a  higher 
righteousness  than  that  of  the  Pharisees  (Matt.  v. 
20),  while  the  Jews  regarded  the  ideas  of  their  times 
as  identically  Mosaic.  This  latter  was  the  view  of 
the  Hellenistic  Jews  (Acts  vi.  9,  ix.  29,  xxi.  27-28), 
illustrated  by  Philo's  declaration  (Vito  Masia,  u.  3). 
If  Stephen  took  the  view  of  Jesus,  to  the  Hellenists 
the  charge  would  seem  correct,  he  would  seem  to  be 
changing  the  customs  left  by  Moses. 

Since  Schneckenburger  the  teaching  of  Stephen 
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and  that  o£  the  letter  of  Baroabofi  have  been  re- 
garded OS  related,  seeming  (wrongly)  to  point  to 
postapoitolic  tioiea.  The  epithet  of  "  uncircumciBed 
id  heart  and  ears  "  goes  back  upon  prophetic  ex- 
preasioa,  though  a  Bpiritualiaing  of  circumciBJOD  is 
excluded  by  Acts  vii.  8.  Moses'  law  is  to  Stephen 
"  lively  oracles  "  becauae  Stephen  saw  in  Moees  the 
complete  antetype  of  Jesua,  who  expressed  the  full 
content  uf  what  Hebrews  bad  possessed  since  Moses. 
In  Barnabas  Judaism  is  mere  extemalism,  which  is 
opposed  to  Christianity  as  the  free  reliK>on  of  the 
Spirit.  The  representation  of  Barnabas  is  totally 
flifferent  from  that  of  Stephen,  especially  in  the 
aignificance  given  to  Mosea.  Similarly  in  Ileb.  iii. 
5-6  the  religion  of  the  Old  Testament  is  the  incom- 
plete ant«type  of  that  oC  the  New,  Moses  being  the 
servant,  Christ  the  Son.  While  the  representation 
of  Stephen  reminds  also  of  Philo,  no  connection  be- 
tween Philo  and  Stephen  is  to  be  traced. 

Acts  pictures  Stephen  as  the  forenioner  of  Paul, 
«iid  as  such  many  still  regard  him,  although  it  is  true 
only  in  a  limited  sense.  In  Chriatiamty  Stephen  saw 
the  divine  revelation  of  the  Old  Testament;  Paul, 
m  new  religion  in  contrast  with  it.  Stephen  saw  in 
the  law  the  Uving  divine  word;  Paul,  a.  mediating 
inatrtiment  which  could  not  give  life  (Gal.  iii.  17-21). 
The  mission  t^  the  Gentiles  was  not  witliin  Stephen's 
ken;  for  Paul  this  was  the  essence  of  his  apostolic 
call.  Yet  the  persecutors  of  Slepheo  rightly  felt 
that  there  was  in  his  stand  danger  to  the  excluaive- 
neas  and  absoluteness  of  the  revelation  to  Israel,  and 
the  persecuting  zeal  of  the  Pharisaic  Saul  had  justi- 
fication therein.  It  is  notable  that  Hgninat  Paul 
pi3ctically  the  same  charge  was  brought  as  against 
Stephen  (ct.  Acts  vi.  13  withxxi.  28).  The  Church 
early  began  to  celebrate  St.  Stephen'sday,  in  general 
on  Dec.  26,  though  in  some  places  on  Jan.  7.  The 
l^ends  r^arding  him  are  collected  in  Tillemont. 
Mtmoira  (vol.  ii.,  Paris,  1701).  (P.  Peine.) 
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Primitint  CArutionKu.  New  York.  1906:  R.  Schumacher, 
Dtr  Diakon  SHrpSaniu.  MfliuMr.  lOlO:  So]Uui,  in  ZNTW, 
1W13.  pp.  142-150:  'HilsiiuHit.  Uimoirti.  ii  (ITOl),  1-23; 
KL.  ti.  771-774;  DB.  iv,  613-615;   EB.  iv.  4787-87. 

STBPBfiR,  sti'vn:    The  name  of  nine  popes. 

Stephen  I;  Pope  May  254- Aug.  257,  He  was 
intent  upoD  the  elevation  of  the  position  of  the  biah- 
opa  in  general  and  of  his  own  position  as  bishop  of 
Rome  in  particular.  After  certain  Spanish  bishops, 
Baailides  of  Emerita  and  Martialis  of  Legio  and  As- 


turica,  had  been  deposed  aa  being  libdlatici  (jee 
Lapsi),  a  certain  Sabinus  was  elected  bishop  of 
Emerita.  But  the  deposed  bishops  appealed  to 
St«pheQ,  and  he  fell  back  upon  the  principle  ad- 
vanced by  Calixtus  that  a  bishop  can  not  be  deprived 
of  office,  and  would  not  acknowledge  their  deposition. 
He  does  not  seem  to  have  carried  his  point,  however, 
for  the  Spaniards  asked  the  advice  of  .4,frican  Chris- 
tians who  confirmed  the  Spaniards  in  their  position, 
Stephen  was  involved  in  dispute  also  with  Cyprian  of 
Carthage  (q.v.)  on  the  tjuestion  of  the  baptism  of  her- 
etics. Cyprianarguedagainet  the  pope  that  convert- 
ed heretics  should  be  rebaptized,  which  Stephen 
regarded  as  an  offense  against  the  tradition  of  the 
Roman  church,  which  was  based  on  Peter  and  Paul 
(see  Heretic  Baptism,  §  1).  While  Stephen  did  not 
claim  the  position  of  bishop  over  the  whole  church, 
whose  decisions  were  to  be  obeyed  everywhere,  aa  the 
successor  of  Peter  he  claimed  to  act  as  the  represent- 
ative of  the  Roman  tradition  and  required  uncon- 
ditional obedience  to  it.  (A.  Hauck.) 
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369,  378-379);  EusebiiM.  Hiit.  eat.,  VIII..  ii.  ■ 
trensl.  in  NPNF,  2  wr.,  i.  293  aqq.;  Jaffi,  RaflHia,  i.  20. 
CdiuuIC  further:  J.  Enut,  Papit  Stephtn  I.  und  drr  Kit- 
tertauf9treit.  Moini.  1905:  J.  Laoffon,  Oe^kiehte  drr  rdmv- 
icJim  Kirchs,  i.  313.  Gotha.  ISSl;  Hamai^k,  LiilrratuT,  i. 
410.425.650.  ii.  2.  pp.  63.  348.  356  aqq.  etpaanm:  idem, 
Dooma.  ii.  87  aqq.,  et  pasum:  Bower.  Poptt.  i.  30-34; 
PlatioB.  Potm,  i.  52-53:  Milmon.  Latin  Cirittianilv.  1- 
SB~90;  DCB.  iv.  727-730  (valuable):  and  the  Uterature 
under  Baucnc  BirnaH. 

Stephen  IL:  Pope  752-757,  The  policy  of 
Stephen  was  conditioned  by  the  relation  of  Rome  to 
the  Lombards.  After  Gregory  III.  had  sought  in 
vain  the  aid  of  Charles  Martel  against  Lorabardic 
aggression,  Pap)e  Zocharias  had  both  maintained 
peace  with  his  dangerous  neighbors  and  had  gained 
the  objects  of  the  papal  policy  without  foreign  aid. 
But  his  death  seemed  to  the  I«mburds  the  oppor- 
tune moment  to  realize  their  steady  aim,  the  in- 
corporation under  their  nile  of  the  remainders  of 
Greek  dominion  in  Italy  (see  Papal  States). 
Stephen  sent  an  embassy  to  King  Aistulf  in  order  to 
obtain  the  maintenance  of  peace,  but  Aistulf  sum- 
marily rejected  all  overtures  and  seems  to  have 
doubt«d  (possibly  with  reason)  the  pope's  good  faith. 
Stephen,  therefore,  in  753,  after  failing  in  obtaining 
help  from  Constantinople,  sought  the  aid  of  the 
Franks.  Pippin  was  inclined  to  grant  the  requests 
of  the  pope,  seeing  that  he  owed  much  of  his  power 
to  the  spiritual  authority  of  Peter's  successor.  At 
a  personal  meeting  with  the  pope  in  Jan.,  T54,  after 
considerable  negotiation  througli  embassies,  Pippin 
agreed  to  conquer  the  eKarchate  of  Ra^'enna  and  to 
deliver  to  the  pope  these  territories,  and  to  force 
Aistulf  to  renounce  claim  to  dominion  over  Home. 
The  pope  himself  spoke  ot  placing  the  Roman 
church  and  the  Roman  people  under  the  protection 
ot  the  Prankish  king. 

Stephen  remained  during  the  winter  in  St.  Denis, 
and  Pippin  began  to  fulfil  his  promises  by  sending  an 
embassy  to  Aistulf  requesting  him  to  comply  with 
the  Roman  demands,  but  in  vain.  At  the  Prankish 
assemblies  of  Bemaco  (Bratsne  near  Soissons  or 
Bemy-RiviSn  in  Aiaoe)  and  Cariqacus  (Quieny 
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near  Laon)  in  754  the  league  between  the  king  and 
the  pope  was  ratified  by  the  nobles,  and  it  was 
decided  to  send  an  army  against  the  Lombards. 
The  Dope  showed  his  gratitude  by  anointing  on  July 
28,  /54,  in  St.  Denis  Pippin  and  his  two  sons  kings 
and  patricians  of  Rome  and  binding  the  Franks 
under  menace  of  ban  and  interdict  never  to  elect  a 
king  except  from  the  house  of  Pippin.  Before  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  Aistulf  made  an  attempt  to 
separate  Pippin  from  Stephen,  and  for  this  purpose 
in  the  spring  of  754  sent  the  monk  Karlmann, 
brother  of  Pippin,  who  since  747  had  lived  in  Italy, 
across  the  Alps  to  remind  the  king  of  the  solidarity 
of  the  Prankish  and  Lombardic  interests.  Karl- 
mann met  his  brother  in  Quierzy,  but  he  came  too 
late.  Pippin  put  his  brother  into  a  monastery  at 
Vienne,  where  be  soon  afterward  died.  AU  en- 
treaties of  Pippin  and  Stephen  by  other  embassies 
to  yield  peacefully  were  disregarded  by  Aistulf,  for 
the  incorporation  of  Rome  and  Ravenna  was  a  vital 
question  for  the  Lombardic  kingdom.  Here  the 
sword  had  to  decide  and  the  decision  favored  the 
Franks.  In  the  autumn  of  754  Aistulf  was  forced 
to  make  peace;  he  promised  indemnification  to  the 
Roman  church  and  the  surrender  of  Ravenna  and  a 
number  of  other  cities  between  the  mountains  and 
the  Adriatic  Sea.  Stephen  returned  to  Rome  ^dc- 
torious;  but  the  joy  of  victory  was  short-lived. 
Aistulf  broke  his  promises,  and  in  the  winter  of 
755-756  marched  against  Rome  and  besieged  the 
pope.  In  order  to  maintain  the  results  of  the  first 
war  of  the  Lombards,  Pippin  had  to  undertake  a 
second  campaign.  He  was  again  victorious;  Aistulf 
now  surrendered  Ravenna  and  twenty  other  cities  to 
Stephen  with  a  deed  of  donation,  while  Rome  came 
to  be  regarded  as  a  province  of  the  Prankish  king- 
dom. The  death  of  Aistulf  (Dec.,  750)  delivered 
Stephen  from  apprehension;  he  lived  to  see  the 
enthronement  of  the  F^nkish  prot^g^  Desiderius 
(Mar.,  757),  and  died  Apr.  27,  757.      (A.  Hauck.) 

Bibuoorapht:  Sources  are:  Liber  pontificalia^  ed.  L. 
Duchesne,  i.  440,  Paris,  1886;  the  continuation  of  Fred»> 
gar's  Chronicon,  ed.  B.  Krusch,  in  MGH,  Script,  rer. 
Mierov.,  u  (1888),  168-193;  Jaff6.  Regesta,  i.  271-272; 
Acta  regum  et  imperatorwn  Karolinorum,  ed.  T.  Sickel, 
ii.  380-381,  Vienna.  1868;  the  EpistoloB  in  Bouquet,  Re- 
cueil,  vol.  v.;  the  Epistolai  et  decrda,  in  MPL,  vol.  Ixxxix. 
Consult  further:  A.  von  Reumont,  Geachichte  der  StacU 
Rom,  ii.  113  sqq.,  Berlin,  1867;  R.  Baxmann,  Die  PolOik 
der  P&pate,  i.  233  sqq..  Elberfeld,  1868;  P.  Genelin,  Die 
Schenkunoaveraprechen  und  die  Schenkung  Pippinat  Vienna, 
1880;  H.  Thelen.  Die  Loaung  der  Streitfrage  aber  die  Ver- 
handluno^n  Pippina  mit  Stephan  II.,  Oberhausen,  1881; 
W.  Martens.  Die  rdmiache  Frage  unter  Pippin  und  Karl 
dem  Oroaaen,  pp.  6  sqq.,  Stuttgart,  1881;  idem.  Neue  Er&r- 
terungcn  zur  rdmiachen  Frage,  ib.  1882;  idem,  Bdeucktung 
der  neueaten  Kontroveraen,  Munich,  1898;  Hirsch,  Die 
Schenkungen  Pippina  und  Karla  dea  Groaaen,  Berlin,  1882; 
J.  Langen,  Oeachichte  der  rdmiachen  Kirche,  ii.  649  sqq., 
Bonn,  1885;  K.  Lamprecht,  Die  rdmiache  Frage,  Leipsic, 
1889;  F.  Gregorovius,  Hiat.  of  the  City  of  Rome,  ii.  272- 
304,  London.  1894;  G.  SchnQrer.  Die  Entatehung  dea 
Kirchenataata,  Cologne,  1894;  T.  Lindner.  Die  aogenannten 
Schertkungen  Pippina  ....  Stuttgart,  1896:  J.  A.  Ket- 
terer,  Karl  der  Oroaae  und  die  Kirche,  Munich.  1898;  H. 
Lilienfein,  Die  Anachauungen  von  Stoat  und  Kirche,  pp.  8 
sqq..  Heidelberg.  1902;  Hauck.  KD.  ii.  17  sqq.;  Bower, 
Popea,  ii.  90-108:  Platina.  Popex,  i.  189-192;  Milman, 
LaHn  Chriatianity,  ii.  417-424;  DCB,  iv.  730-736.  The 
literature  under  Papal  States  is  of  primary  importance 
here. 

Stephen  m.:    Pope  768-772.    fie  w$a  a  Sicilian 


by  birth;  under  Gregory  III.  he  came  to  Rome 
where  he  entered  the  monastery  of  St.  Chiysogonus. 
Pope  Zacharias  took  him  into  his  service  and  con- 
secrated him  presbyter  of  St.  Cecilia;  he  had  close 
relations  also  with  Stephen  II.  and  especially  with 
Paul  I.  This  explains  his  election  by  the  opponents 
of  Constantine  II.,  which  signified  the  intention  to 
adhere  to  the  Prankish  alliance.  The  first  care  of 
Stephen  was  the  entire  removal  of  his  predece&sor. 
Therefore  he  asked  Pippin  and  his  sons  to  send  some 
bishops  versed  in  Scripture  and  canon  law  to  Rome, 
so  that  Constantine  might  be  condemned  at  a  synod 
in  their  presence.  When  the  papal  legate  arrived 
Hppin  was  already  dead,  but  his  two  sons  met  the 
desire  of  the  new  pope;  the  intended  synod  was  held 
Apr.  12-14,  769,  in  the  Lateran  basilica  in  the  pres- 
ence of  twelve  Prankish  bishops.  The  most  impor- 
tant work  of  the  synod  was  not  the  deposition  of 
Constantine,  but  the  regulations  concerning  election 
of  popes,  which  was  put  into  the  hands  of  the  clergy, 
the  share  of  laymen  being  restricted  to  acclamation 
after  the  election  and  to  the  signature  of  the  proto- 
col of  election.  The  third  matter  discussed  at  the 
s3mod  referred  to  the  veneration  of  images,  which 
was  confirmed  in  opposition  to  the  Greeks  (see 
Images  and  Image  Worship,  II.,  §  3). 

Stephen  appears  but  a  tool  of  the  party  which 
elected  him,  unable  to  stop  the  bloodshed  of  the 
period.  The  difiiculties  of  Stephen's  position  arose 
from  his  relations  with  the  Lombards.  The  Roman 
leaders  Christophorus  and  Seigius  had  overthrown 
Constantine  with  the  aid  of  the  Lombards;  but  it 
immediately  appeared  that  their  interests  and 
those  of  the  Lombards  were  not  identical.  The  two 
party  leaders  now  openly  opposed  the  Lombards 
and  became  the  spokesmen  of  the  demands  of  the 
Church.  But  Stephen  perceived  that  the  Roman 
and  Lombardic  powers  were  too  unequal  for  him 
to  venture  on  a  rupture,  unless  he  could  oppose 
Desiderius  with  a  superior  ally.  Thus  be  turned  to 
the  Pranks.  Soon  after  the  Lateran  synod  he  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  Charles  and  Carloman  in  which 
he  asked  their  assistance  in  his  attempt  to  enforce 
the  still  unsatisfied  claims  of  St.  Peter  from  King 
Desiderius.  But  Stephen  saw  that  his  design  had 
little  chance  of  being  carried  out.  Since  the  death  of 
Pippin  the  government  of  the  Prankish  empire  had 
lacked  unity,  the  relations  between  Charles  and 
Carloman  being  strained;  moreover,  since  diaries 
had  married  Desiderata,  the  daughter  of  the  Lom- 
bard king,  the  Lombardic  and  Prankish  relations  had 
improved  and  the  policy  of  the  Pranks  had  changed. 
In  the  winter  of  770-771  the  pope  came  to  an  agree- 
ment with  Desiderius.  Desiderius  demanded  the 
overthrow  of  the  leaders  of  the  anti-Ix>mbardic 
party,  while  he  himself  made  concessions  toward 
satisfying  the  Roman  demands.  Christophorus 
and  Sergius  took  up  arms  for  their  defense;  but 
their  resistance  was  unavailing,  and  Stephen  was 
compelled  to  sacrifice  to  his  foes  the  men  to  whom 
he  owed  his  position.  In  consequence  of  the  over- 
throw of  the  leaders  of  the  Prankish  party  in  Rome 
the  guidance  of  the  papal  policy  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Lombard  partizans.  Desiderius  broke  his 
promises;  yet  the  pope  was  unable  to  extract  any 
advantage  from  the  breach  between  Franks  and 
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Lombaids  which  occurred  in  770.     Stephen  died 

Sept.  24,  772.  (A.  Hauck.) 

BXbuookafht:  Sooroes  are:  LSber  pontificaLU,  ed.  L. 
DudMsne,  i.  468,  Paxis,  1886;  the  Ejridola  in  Bouquet, 
R^cueU,  vol.  v.,  in  MPO,  vol.  xcviii..  and  in  J.  Gretser, 
Volumen  epiaU^arwn,  Opera,  vol.  vi.,  17  vola.,  Regens- 
bnis,  1734-10;  Einhard's  Vita  Karoli  Magni,  in  MOH, 
Script.,  u  (1820).  443-463;  JafF6.  Reoeala,  i.  286.  Con- 
sult further:  A.  von  Reumont,  Geachiehte  der  Stadt  Rom, 
n.  121  sqq..  Beriin,  1868;  R.  Baxmann,  Die  Politik  der 
PApate,  i.  262  sqq.,  Elberfeld,  1868;  S.  Abel,  Jahrbiieher 
dee  frUnkieehen  Reiehee  unter  Karl  dem  Orauen,  ed.  B. 
Simaon,  pp.  61  sqq.,  Leipsio,  1888;  H.  Dopffel,  Kaieertum 
und  Papetweehed,  pp.  15  sqq.,  Freibui^,  1880;  F.  Grego- 
roviuB.  Hiet.  of  the  City  of  Rome,  ii.  327-343,  London,  1804; 
L.  Duchesne,  in  Revue  (Thxst.  et  de  littirature  rdioieueea, 
1806,  pp.  238  sqq.;  J.  A.  Ketterer,  Karl  der  Oroeee  und 
die  Kirehe,  pp.  10  sqq.,  Munich,  1808;  Hefele,  ConeUien- 
oeackiehte,  iii.  433  sqq.,  Fr.  tninsl.,  iii.  2,  pp.  727  sqq., 
Ekic.  transl.,  v.  331  sqq.;  Mansi,  ConeQia,  v.  680  sqq.; 
Bower,  Popea,  ii.  114-125;  Platina,  Popea,  i.  104-108; 
Mibnan,  Latin  Christianity,  ii.  433-430;  DCB,  iv.  736- 
738;   and  the  literature  under  Cbaslbiiaonx. 

Stephen  IV.:  Pope  816-817.  He  was  a  Roman 
and  of  noble  birth.  Like  that  of  his  predecessors, 
his  policy  involved  agreement  with  the  Franks; 
consequently  after  his  election  he  induced  the  Ro- 
mans to  swear  obedience  to  Louis  the  Pious,  whom 
in  Oct.,  816,  he  crowned  emperor  at  Reims.  On  this 
occasion  the  alliance  between  the  pope  and  the 
Prankish  rulers  was  renewed.  In  Nov.  he  returned 
to  Italy  and  died  Jan.  24,  or  25, 817. 

(A.  Hauck.) 

BnuooMAFHT:  Sources  are:  Liber  pontifiealie,  ed.  L. 
Duchesne,  ii.  40,  Paris,  1802;  Ja£F6,  Reoeata,  i.  316;  J. 
Gnftser,  Volumeu  epiatolartan,  in  Opera,  vol.  vi.,  17  vols., 
Regensbuis,  1734-40;  and  the  Vitai  of  Louis  the  Pious, 
in  MGH,  Script.,  ii  (1820),  686  sqq.  Consult  further: 
R.  Bazmann.  Die  Politik  der  PdpaU,  i.  328,  Elbeifeld.  1868; 
J.  Langen,  Oeachichte  der  rdmiachen  Kirehe,  ii.  707,  Bonn, 
1886;  B.  Simson,  JahrbUcher  dee  fr&nkiachen  Reiehea,  i. 
66,  Leipaic,  1874;  H.  Dopffel,  Kaiaertum  tmd  Papat- 
veehael,  i.  46,  Freibuis,  1880;  F.  Qregorovius.  Hiat.  of 
the  City  of  Rome,  iii.  33-46,  London,  1806;  Bower,  Popea, 
ii.  102-103;  Platina,  Popea,  i.  200-210;  Mihnan,  Latin 
ChriaHanity,  ii.  618-610;  Mann,  Popea,  v.  111-121. 

Stephen  v.:  Pope  885-^91.  This  pope  lived  in  a 
period  of  decline  of  the  Roman  bishopric.  In  the 
negotiations  with  Emperor  Basil  and  his  son  Leo 
VI.  concerning  Photius  he  adhered  to  the  Roman 
standpoint;  not  to  him,  however,  but  to  Emperor 
Leo  was  it  due  that  the  decision  of  Rome  was  Bnally 
admowledged.  In  the  policy  toward  the  newly 
founded  Slavonic  church  he  followed  his  predeces- 
ton,  aiming  on  the  one  side  to  preserve  the  connec- 
tion of  that  church  with  Rome,  on  the  other  side 
to  concede  to  it  only  a  small  measure  of  in- 
dependence. But  in  the  relations  to  the  Occident 
he  was  powerless.  The  decline  of  the  empire  under 
CSiailes  the  Fat  had  an  immediate  influence  upon 
the  papacy  and  the  Church.  After  the  deposition  of 
Chicles  in  Nov.,  887,  began  the  period  of  the  less 
powerful  rulers,  on  whom  the  popes  became  more 
and  more  dependent.  Stephen  died  on  Sept.  14, 
891,  having  previously  crowned  one  of  these  kings, 
Guido  of  Spoleto,  emperor,  Feb.  21,  891. 

(A.  Hauck.) 

Bkbuogbapht:  Sources  are:  Liber  pontificalia,  ed.  L. 
Doehesne,  ii.  101,  Paris,  1802;  fragments  of  document, 
ed.  P.  Ewald,  bk  NA,  v.  300;  Jaff«,  Reoeata,  i.  427;  J.  M. 
Watteiich,  Romanorwn  pontifictan  .  .  .  vitm,  i.  83,  Leip- 
•le,  1862;   and  the  Epiatdm  ip  Bouquet,  RecueU^  vol.  iz» 


Consult  further:  A.  von  Reumont,  Geachiehte  der  Stadt 
Rom,  ii.  218  sqq.,  Berlin,  1868;  R.  Baxmann,  Die  Politik 
der  P&pate,  ii.  62  sqq.,  Elberfeld,  1860;  £.  DOmmler,  Ge- 
achiehte dee  oatfrAnkiachen  Reiehea,  iii.  248  sqq.,  Leipaic, 
1888;  H.  Dopffel,  Kaiaertum  und  Papatwechael,  pp.  162- 
153,  Freiburg,  1880;  J.  Langen,  Geachiehte  der  rtmiiachen 
Kirehe,  iii.  280  sqq.,  Bonn.  1802;  F.  Gregorovius,  Hiat.  of 
the  City  of  Rome,  iii.  208-215,  London.  1805;  Bower, 
Popea,  ii.  204-206;  Platina,  Popea,  i.  235-236;  Milman, 
Latin  Christianity,  iii.  105;  Mann,  Popea,  vi.  367-402  et 
passim. 

Stephen  VL:  Pope  896-897.  After  the  death  of 
Formosus,  who  had  crowned  Amulf  emperor,  the 
faction  of  Spoleto  elected  a  pope  of  their  own  party, 
Stephen  VI.,  the  short  pontificate  of  Boniface  VI. 
alone  intervening.  Stephen's  consecration  took 
place  probably  in  May,  896.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
violent  opponents  of  Formosus.  His  short  pontifi- 
cate is  disgraced  by  his  unheard-of  judgment  upon 
Formosus  after  his  death  (see  Foilmosus).  The 
horror  aroused  by  this  outrage  Jed  to  a  sudden  up- 
rising of  the  people  (July,  897)  on  which  occasion 
Stephen  was  muidered.  (A.  Hauck.) 

Bibuoobapht:  Sources  are:  Liber  pontificalia,  ed.  L. 
Duchesne,  ii.,  pp.  xviii.,  220,  Paris,  1802;  Jaff6,  Reoeata,  i. 
430;  J.  M.  Watterich,  Pontifieum  Romanorum  .  .  .  vitae,  i. 
35  sqq.,  Leipsic,  1862;  the  Epiatolea,  in  Bouquet.  Recueil, 
vol.  ix.;  and  the  EpistoloB  et  privileoia  in  MPL,  vol.  cxxix. 
Consult  further:  Mann,  Popea,  vii.  76  sqq.;  E.  DOmmler, 
AuxUiua  und  Vtdoariua,  pp.  10  sqq..  Leipsic,  1866;  idem, 
Geachiehte  dea  oatfrHnkiachen  Reiehea,  iii.  426,  ib.  1888; 
A.  von  Reumont.  Geachiehte  der  Stadt  Rom,  ii.  224.  Berlin. 
1868;  R.  Baxmann.  Die  Politik  der  P&paU,  ii.  70.  Elber- 
feld, 1860;  H.  Dopffel,  Kaiaertum  und  Papatwechad,  p. 
157,  Freiburg,  1880;  J.  Langen,  Geachiehte  der  r&miaehen 
Kirehe,  iii.  303.  Bonn.  1802;  F.  Gregorovius.  Hiat.  of  the 
City  of  Rome,  iii.  225-220.  London,  1805;  Bower.  Popea, 
ii.  300;  Platina,  Popea,  i.  237-230;  Milman,  Latin  Chria- 
tianity,  iii.  110-111. 

Stephen  VU.:     Pope  929-931.     His  pontificate 

fell  during  the  time  when  Theodora  and  Marozia 

ruled  in  Rome.    The  pope  vanished  so  completely 

into  the  background  beside  his  ambitious  mistresses 

that  information  concerning  him  is  very  scanty. 

(A.  Hauck.) 

BiBUOdRAPHr:  Liber  pontificalia,  ed.  L.  Duchesne,  ii.  242, 
Paris,  1802;  J.  M.  Watterich,  Pontifieum  Romanorum 
.  .  .  vitoB,  i.  33,  Leipsic.  1862;  Jaff6.  Reoeata,  i.  453; 
A.  von  Reumont,  Geachiehte  der  Stadt  Rom,  ii.  231.  Berlin, 
1868;  R.  Baxmann.  Die  Politik  der  PapaU,  ii.  00.  Elber- 
feld. 1860;  J.  Langen.  Geachiehte  der  rfhniaehen  Kirehe, 
iii.  333.  Bonn.  1802;  F.  Gregorovius.  Hiat.  of  the  City  of 
Rome,  iii.  282.  London.  1805;  Bower.  Popea,  ii.  311; 
Platina,  Popea,  i.  247-248;   Mann,  Popea,  viii.  180-100. 

Stephen  VIIL:  Pope  939-942.  His  pontificate 
was  coincident  with  the  rule  of  Alberich.  the  son  of 
Marozia,  as  prince  and  senator  of  the  Romans  in 
Rome;  and  his  importance  was  small  compared 
with  that  of  the  energetic  Alberich,  who  regarded 
Rome  as  his  property.  But  before  foreign  powers 
Stephen  upheld  the  claims  of  the  papacy,  threaten- 
ing France  and  Biugimdy  with  the  ban  unless  they 
acknowledged  Louis  d'Outremer  as  king,  which  they 
were  forced  to  do.  (A.  Hauck.) 

Bxbuoorapht:  LQ>er  pontificalia,  ed.  L.  Duchesne,  ii.  244, 
Paris,  1802;  Jaff6.  Reoeata,  i.  457;  J.  M.  Watterich,  Por^ 
tificum  Romanorum  .  .  .  vita,  i.  34.  Leipsic,  1862;  A.  von 
Reumont.  GeaehiehU  der  Stadt  Rom,  ii.  233.  Berlin.  1868; 
R.  Baxmann.  Die  Politik  der  P&pate,  ii.  03.  Elberfeld.  1860; 
J.  Langen,  Geachiehte  der  r&miachen  Kirehe,  iii.  333.  Bonn, 
1802;  F.  Gregorovius.  Hiat.  of  the  City  of  Rome,  iii.  317, 
London.  1805;  Mann.  Popea,  ix.  200. 212  sqq..  232;  Bower, 
Popea^  ii.  3)3-314;  piatina,  Popea,  i.  240-?50. 
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Stephen  DL  (Fi^d^ric  of  Lorraine):  Pope  1057- 
1058.  He  was  one  of  the  three  sons  of  Duke  Gozelo 
of  Lorraine.  He  was  educated  at  Li^,  and  be- 
came archdeacon  at  the  chiut;h  of  St.  Lambert. 
Leo  IX.  induced  him  in  1049  to  go  to  Rome,  where 
he  became  cardinal  deacon,  and  in  1051  chancellor 
and  librarian;  in  1054  he  was  a  member  of  an  em- 
bassy to  Constantinople,  returiiiog  after  the  death  of 
Leo  and  retiring  into  the  monastery  of  Monte  Cassino 
(1055),  the  abbot  of  which  he  became  two  years 
later.  In  the  same  year  (1057)  Victor  II.  died,  and 
Fr^ddric  was  elected  in  his  place.  Since  the  election 
occurred  without  understanding  with  the  widow  of 
Henry  III.,  it  implied  an  open  violation  of  the  im- 
perial rights;  at  the  same  time  it  showed  that  the  re- 
form party  considered  it  the  right  time  to  abolish  im- 
perial control  over  the  papacy.  If  this  was  the  aim, 
there  could  have  been  found  no  more  suitable  person 
than  Fr^d^ric  for  the  papal  chair,  since  his  brother 
Duke  Godfrey,  as  husband  of  Marchioness  Beatrix 
of  Tuscany,  possessed  the  chief  power  in  Italy.  But 
an  immediate  rupture  with  the  empire  was  avoided. 
The  activity  of  Stephen  was  directed  in  the  first 
place  to  the  enforcement  of  the  law  of  celibacy;  but 
more  important  for  the  futiuie  was  his  attitude  to- 
ward the  Patarenes  of  Milan.  By  not  merely  toler- 
ating, but  even  approving,  revolutionary  procedures, 
he  formed  the  union  between  the  papacy  and  the 
democrats  of  Upper  Italy  which  was  so  successful 
for  both  parties.  He  died  at  Florence  Mar.  29, 
1058.  (A.  Hauck.) 

Bibuoorapht:  lAh»  poniifiealUt  ed.  L.  Duchesne,  ii.  278, 
334.  356,  Paris,  1892;  JafF6,  Regesta,  i.  553  sqq.;  J.  M. 
Watterich,  Pontificum  Romanorum  .  .  .  vitcBt  i.  188  sqq., 
Leipeic,  1862;  A.  von  Reumont,  Oeachiehte  der  Stadt  Romt 
ii.  351.  Berlin.  1868;  R.  Baxmann.  Die  Politik  der  Pdpete, 
ii.  262.  Elberfeld.  1869;  J.  Wattendorff,  Papet  Stephan 
IX.,  Paderbom,  1883;  G.  Meyer  von  Knonau,  JahrbUcher 
dee  deutachen  Retches  urUer  Heinrich  IV.  und  Heinrieh  F., 
i.  30  sqq.,  Leipeic.  1890;  J.  Langen,  Oeachiehte  der  r6mi' 
Mhen  Kirche,  iii.  494,  Bonn.  1892;  F.  Gregoiovius,  Hiat. 
of  the  City  of  Rome^  iv.  70-111,  London,  1896;  Mann, 
Popee,  X.  381  sqq.;  Bower,  Popee,  ii.  363-365;  Platina, 
Popes,  i.  27&-277;  MUman.  LaHn  Christianity,  iii.  279- 
294;  Hauok.  £D,  iii.  669  sqq.;  HeleAt,  ConeUienoeachiehie, 
iv.  791. 

STEPHEN  BAR  |UDHAILB  (|UD(H)AILI  or 
SUDAILI):  Syrian  mystic  of  the  sixth  century. 
He  lived  for  a  time  in  Egypt  as  the  pupil  of  one  John 
the  Egyptian,  and  later  resided  at  Edessa  and 
finally  at  Jerusalem.  He  was  a  contemporary  of 
Jacob  of  Sarug  (q.v.),  who  addressed  a  letter  to  him, 
while  Philoxenus  (q.v.)  wrote  certain  priests  of 
Edessa  concerning  him.  He  is  said  to  have  taught 
that  the  punishments  of  hell  were  finite,  and  that 
baptism  and  the  Eucharist  were  superfluous.  He 
receives  a  special  anathema  in  the  creed  of  Philox- 
enus and  in  the  Jacobite  ordination  lituigy.  Ac- 
cording to  BarhebrsDus,  Stephen  was  the  author  of 
a  work  "  On  the  Hidden  Mysteries  of  God,"  which 
was  ascribed  to  Hierotheus,  a  disciple  of  St.  Paul 
(MSS.  in  the  British  Museum  and  Biblioth^ue 
Nationale,  and  at  Berlin;  the  British  Museum  MS., 
cad.  Rich.  7189,  is  evidently  the  very  one  used  by 
Barhebresus).  The  exact  relation  of  the  woik  to 
Dionysius  the  Areopagite  (q.v.)  is  not  yet  entirely 
clear.  It  is  held  by  A.  Merx  that  not  only  the  medie- 
val mystics  of  the  West,  but  also  the  Mohammedan 


Sufisy  derived  their  most  fruitful  concepts  from  the 

Syrian  mystic,  Stephen  bar  ^udhaile.    £.  Nestle. 

Bibuografbt:  Older  litenture  and  souroea  are:  Abul- 
faraj  (BaihebnBua),  Hist,  ecel.,  i.  221;  J.  8.  Aasemani, 
Bibliotheea  orienttdis,  i.  303,  ii.  30-33,  290;  J.  Abbelooa, 
Ds  vita  et  scriptis  S.  Jacobi  Bathnarum  Samoi  episcopi, 
Lou  vain,  1867.  Consult  further:  A.  L.  Frothingham,  On 
the  Book  of  Hierotheus  by  a  Syrian  Mystic  of  the  6th  Cenr- 
tury,  in  Proceedings  of  the  American  Oriental  Society,  1884, 
pp.  x.-xiii.;  idem,  Stephen  bar  Sudaili,  the  Syrian  Mystic 
and  the  Book  of  Hierotheus,  Leyden,  1886  (cf.  Loofs  in 
Theologische  lAteraturzeitung,  1884,  pp.  654-555.  and 
B&thgen  in  the  same,  1887,  no.  10) ;  V.  Ryasel,  Das  "  Buck 
des  Hierotheus,**  in  ZKG,  x  (1887),  156-158;  A.  Merx. 
Die  Idee  und  Orundlegitno  einer  allgemeinen  Geschichte  der 
Mystik,  Heidelbexv.  1893;  W.  Wright,  A  ShoH  Hist,  of 
Syriae  Literature,  pp.  76-77,  London,  1894;  R.  Duval, 
La  Littirature  syriaque,  pp.  358-360.  438.  Paris.  1899; 
C.  Brockelmann,  in  Litteratur  des  Ostens,  vii.  2  (1907),  28. 

STEPHEN  DB  BORBORE  (DE  VELLAVILLA): 
Dominican  author;  b.  at  Belleville  (24  m.  n.  of 
Lyons)  c.  1100;  d.  at  Lyons  c.  1261.  He  studied 
at  the  cathedral  school  in  MAcon  and  at  Paris.  In 
1223  he  was  in  Lyons  among  the  Dominicans  whose 
first  settlement  he  had  witnessed  in  Paris.  He  was 
zealous  in  his  attempt  to  convert  heretics;  in  V^ze- 
lay  (Yonne)  he  preached  the  crusade  against  the 
Albigenses;  about  1235  he  labored  in  the  diocese  of 
Valence  in  Dauphin^  to  convert  the  Waldenses  (q.v.) 
and  soon  afterward  was  entrusted  with  the  conduct 
of  Inquisition  against  them.  The  last  years  of  his  life 
he  devoted  to  the  book  which  made  him  famous, 
Tractatua  de  diveriM  materiis  priBdtcabilibu8f  ordinor 
ti»  et  distinctia  in  aeptem  partes  secundum  aeptem 
dona  SpirUtts  Sancti,  It  was  primarily  intended  to 
be  used  in  the  preparation  of  sermons,  and  was  a 
compilation  of  anecdotes,  illustrations,  incidents, 
and  the  like,  taken  in  part  from  previous  compila- 
tions, in  part  derived  from  contemporaneous  events 
in  his  own  official  life.  It  is  of  historical  value  as  a 
source  of  knowledge  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

(Ferdinand  Cohrs.) 

BnuoaRAFBT.*  J.  Qu6tif  and  J.  Eohard,  Scriptores  ordinis 
priBdieatorum,  i.  174  sqq.,  Paris.  1719;  Hist,  littiraire  He 
la  France,  xix.  27  sqq.;  A.  Leooy  de  la  Marehe,  La  Chairs 
fran^xise  au moyen-dge,  pp.  106  sqq.,  ib.  1868;  idem,  Anee- 
dotes  historiques,  Ugendes  et  apohgues,  tiris  du  recueil  in- 
idit  d^6tienne  de  Bourbon,  ib.  1877;  B.  Haurtau,  in  Joiir- 
nal  des  savanU,  1881,  pp.  691  sqq.,  739  sqq.;  K.  M Oiler, 
Die  Waldenser  und  ihre  einselnen  Gruppen^  Gotha,  1866; 
KL,  xi.  766-767. 

STEPHEN  HARDING.   See  Harding,  Stephen. 

STEPHEN  OF  TOURNAI:  Canonist;  b.  at 
Orl^ns  shortly  before  1130;  d.  at  Toumai  in  Sept., 
1203.  He  received  his  first  instruction  in  his  native 
city,  and  entered  the  chapter  of  St.  Evurtius  of  the 
Congregation  at  St.  Victor.  He  must  have  been 
canon  and  cantor  as  early  as  1 1 52.  He  then  received 
permission  to  complete  his  studies  in  Bologna, 
where  he  heard  Bul^irus  on  civil  law  and  Rufinus  on 
canon  law.  In  1167  Stephen  became  abbot  of  St. 
Evurtius,  and  ten  years  later  abbot  of  St.  Genevieve 
in  Paris,  belonging  to  the  Congregation  of  St.  Victor. 
In  1192  he  was  elected  bishop  of  Toumai.  The 
work,  completed  about  1160,  that  made  his  name 
famous,  was  his  Summa  on  the  Decretum  QraJtianL 
It  had  an  important  influence  upon  eocleeiastioal 
jurisdiction  and  canon  law  in  Uie  Middle  AgOL 
Stephen  was  a  gifted  and  enthusiastio  |»ea4diery 
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though  his  sermons  betray  the  exaggerated  rhetoric 

of  his  time.  (Ferdinand  Cohrs.) 

Bibuographt:  A  selection  of  the  Opera  was  publiohed  by 
C.  du  Molinet,  Paris,  1679,  whence,  with  a  supplement,  it 
was  xeproduced  in  MPL,  cczi.  295-562.  His  "  Letters  '* 
were  firat  published  by  J.  B.  Masson,  Paris,  161 1 ;  then  were 
taken  into  the  MPL,  ut  sup. ;  forty  of  them  are  in  Bouquet, 
ReetteQ,  ziz.  282-306;  and  a  new  ed.  was  issued  by  J. 
Desilve,  Lettres  d'Etienne  de  Toumai^  Valenciennes,  1893. 
Consult:  F.hlBaaaea,Beiir&oeMurOesch%chUderjur%$tiac?ien 
LiiUratur  dee  MiUdaUert,  Vienna,  1857;  J.  F.  von  Schulte, 
Geeehiehte  der  Qudlen  tmd  LiUeratur  dee  kanoniechen  Rechte, 
i.  133  sqq.,  Stuttgart,  1875;  L.  Bourgain,  La  Chaire  fran^ 
^aiee  au  zii,  eikie,  Paris,  1879;  H.  Denifle,  Charivlarium 
ynivereitatie  Parieieneie,  i.  12  et  passim,  Paris,  1889;  Archiv 
fikr  katholiechee  Kirchenrecht,  Ixvi  (1891),  460;  DetOeche 
Zeiieeknft  fitr  Kirchenrecht,  III.,  i  (1892),  252  sqq.;  KL,  zi. 
770-771. 

STEPHENS,  ESTIENNE,  STEPHANUS:  The 
name  of  a  distinguished  Parisian  family  of  printers, 
which  did  most  brilliant  service  in  the  interest  of 
literature,  and  by  their  publications  promoted  the 
cause  of  the  Reformation. 

1.  Henry,  the  first  printer  of  this  name,  had  an 
establishment  of  his  own  in  Paris  from  1503  to  1520. 
He  was  on  friendly  terms  with  some  of  the  most 
learned  men  of  the  day,  Bud4,  Brigonnet,  and  Faber 
Stapulensis  (q.v.),  and  had  among  his  proof-readers 
Beatus  Rhenanus.  Among  his  publications  were 
Faber's  editions  of  Aristotle,  the  PaaUerium  quin- 
cuplex,  and  his  commentary  on  the  Pauline  Epistles. 
Henry  left  three  sons,  Francois,  Robert,  and  Charles. 
Francis  published  a  number  of  works  (1537-17) 
which  had  no  bearing  upon  theology.  His  few  im- 
pressions, chiefly  issues  of  the  classics,  were  all  in 
Latin  except  PsaUerium  and  a  HorcB  Virginia  in 
Greek.  Chsrlfs  studied  medicine,  wrote  some  works 
on  natural  history,  and  gained  an  honorable  position 
both  as  scholar  and  as  author.  In  1551  he  assumed 
control  of  the  Paris  printing  establishment,  on 
Robert's  departure  to  Geneva,  and  printed  a  num- 
ber of  works  till  1561,  using  the  title  "  royal  typog- 
rapher "  (typographtu  regius) .  One  of  his  works  that 
long  remained  an  authority  was  a  DicHonarium 
LaHno-GaUicum,  1552.  He  published  a  number  of 
smaller  editions  of  Hebrew  texts  and  targums,  which 
were  edited  by  J.  Mercier. 

2.  Robert,  the  second  son  of  Henry,  and  the 
founder  of  the  splendid  reputation  which  the  name 
of  Stephens  still  enjoys,  was  bom  in  Paris,  1503, 
and  died  in  Geneva  Sept.  7,  1559.  He  early  became 
acquainted  with  the  ancient  languages,  and  entered 
the  printing-establishment  of  Simon  de  Colines,  who 
married  his  mother  upon  his  father's  death.  He 
corrected  the  edition  of  the  Latin  New  Testament  of 
1523.  This  work  was  the  first  occasion  of  the  endless 
charges  and  criminations  of  the  clerical  party, 
especially  the  theological  faculty  of  the  Sorbonne, 
against  him.  In  1524  he  became  proprietor  of  the 
press  of  his  father.  In  1539  he  adopted  as  his  devices 
an  olive  branch  around  which  a  serpent  was  twined, 
and  a  man  standing  under  an  olive-tree,  with  grafts 
from  which  wild  branches  were  falling  to  the  ground, 
with  the  words  of  Rom.  xi.  20,  Noli  aUum  aapere, 
mtd  Hme,  "  Be  not  high-minded,  but  fear."  The 
latter  was  called  the  olive  of  the  Stephens  family. 
Id  1539  he  received  the  distinguishing  title  of 
**  Printer  in  Greek  to  the  king."  But  the  official 
veopgnitiofi  and  the  crown's  approval  to  his  under- 


taking could  not  save  him  from  the  censure  and 
ceaseless  opposition  of  the  divines,  and  in  1550,  to 
escape  the  violence  of  his  persecutors,  he  emigrated 
to  Geneva.  With  his  title  of  **  royal  typographer  " 
Robert  made  the  Pans  establishment  famous  by  his 
niunerous  editions  of  grammatical  works  and  other 
school-books  (among  them  many  of  Meianchthon's), 
and  of  old  authors,  as  Dio  Cassius,  Eusebius,  Cicero, 
Sallust,  Caesar,  Justin.  Many  of  these,  especially 
the  Greek  editions,  were  famous  for  their  typograph- 
ical elegance.  In  1532  he  published  the  remark- 
able Thesaurus  lingua  latinos ,  and  twice  he  pub- 
lished the  Hebrew  Bible  entire — in  1530-44,  thirteen 
parts,  in  four  volumes,  and  1544-46  in  seventeen 
parts.  Both  of  these  editions  are  rare.  Of  more 
importance  are  his  four  editions  of  the  Greek  New 
Testament,  1546,  1549,  1550,  and  1551,  the  last  in 
Geneva.  The  first  two  are  among  the  neatest  Greek 
texts  known,  and  are  called  O  mirificam;  the  third 
is  a  splendid  masterpiece  of  t^^pographical  skill,  and 
is  known  as  the  Ediiio  regia;  the  edition  of  1551  con- 
tains the  Latin  translation  of  Erasmus  and  the  Vul- 
gate, is  not  nearly  as  fine  as  the  other  three,  and  is 
exceedingly  rare.  It  was  in  this  edition  that  the 
versicular  division  of  the  New  Testament  was  for  the 
first  time  introduced  (see  Bible  Text,  II.,  2,  §  2, 
III.,  §  3).  A  nimiber  of  editions  of  the  Vulgate  also 
appeared  from  his  presses,  of  which  the  principal 
are  those  of  1528,  1532,  1540  (one  of  the  ornaments 
of  his  press),  and  1546.  The  text  of  the  Vulgate 
was  in  a  wretched  condition,  and  Stephens's  editions, 
especially  that  of  1545,  containing  a  new  translation 
at  the  side  of  the  Vulgate,  was  the  subject  of  sharp 
and  acrimonious  criticism  from  the  clergy.  On  his 
arrival  at  Geneva,  he  published  a  defense  against  the 
attacks  of  the  Sorbonne.  He  issued  the  French 
Bible  in  1553,  and  many  of  Calvin's  writings;  the 
finest  edition  of  the  Instituiio  being  that  of  1553. 
His  fine  edition  of  the  Latin  Bible  with  glosses 
(1556)  contained  the  translation  of  the  Old  Testa- 
nient  by  Santes  Pagninus,  and  the  first  edition  of 
Beza's  translation  of  the  New  Testament. 

Three  of  Robert's  sons,  Henry,  Robert,  and 
Francois,  became  celebrated  as  printers.  Francis, 
the  second  (b.  in  1540),  printed  on  his  own  accoimt 
in  (jieneva  from  1562-82,  issuing  a  number  of 
editions  of  the  Bible  in  Latin  and  French,  and  some 
of  Calvin's  works.  French  writers  identify  him  with 
a  printer  by  the  name  of  Estienne  in  Normandy, 
whither  he  is  supposed  to  have  emigrated  in  1582. 
Robert,  the  second  (b.  in  1530;  d.  in  1570),  began 
to  print  in  Paris  on  his  own  account  in  1556,  and  in 
1563  received  the  title  of  Typographua  regius;  his 
presses  were  busily  employed  in  issuing  civil  docu- 
ments. He  held  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  and 
thus  won  the  support  of  Charles  IX.,  and  by  1563 
appears  to  have  fully  reconstituted  his  father's  es- 
tablishment in  Paris.  His  edition  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament of  1568-69  a  reprint  of  his  father's  first 
edition,  and  equal  to  it  in  elegance  of  execution,  is 
now  exceedingly  rare. 

8.  Heoiy,  the  second,  the  eldest  son  of  the  great 
Robert,  and  without  doubt  the  most  distinguished 
member  of  the  family,  was  bom  in  Paris,  1528,  and 
died  at  Lyons  March,  1598.  He  displayed  in  his 
youth  a  genuine  enthusiasm  for  Greek  and  Latin; 
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and  hia  father  took  special  pains  with  hia  education, 
and,  ea  a  part  of  his  gcner&I  training,  lie  undertook 
in  hia  nineteenth  year  a  protracted  journey  to  Italy, 
England,  and  Flanders,  where  he  busied  himself  in 
collecting  and  collating  manuscripta  for  his  father's 
presa.  In  1554  he  published  at  Paria  his  liist  in- 
dependent work,  tlie  Anacreon.  Then  he  went  again 
to  Italy,  helping  Aldus  at  Venice,  discovered  a 
copy  of  Diodnrua  Siculua  at  Rome,  and  returned  to 
Geneva  in  1555.  In  1557  he  seems  to  have  bad  a 
printing-establishment  of  hia  own,  and,  iu  the  spirit 
of  modem  times,  advertised  himself  as  the  "  Parisian 
printer  "  (fypographua  parisieniia).  The  following 
year  he  aasum»i  the  title,  UluiirU  viri  Huidrici  Fug- 
geri  tyjwgraphat,  from  his  patron,  Fugger  of  Augs- 
burg. In  1559  Henry  assumed  charge  of  hia  father's 
presses,  and  diatinguished  himself  as  the  publisher, 
and  alao  as  the  editor  and  collator,  of  manuscripta, 
Atbenagoras.  Aristotle,  .Eschylua,  appeared  ed  1557; 
Diodorus  Siculus,  1559;  Xenophon,  1561;  Tbu- 
cydidea,  1564;  Herodotus,  1566  and  1531.  He  im- 
proved old  translations,  or  made  new  Latin  transla- 
tions, of  many  Greek  authors.  Hia  most  celebrated 
work,  the  Theaaarus  lingua  graca,  which  haa 
served  up  to  the  nineteenth  century  as  the  basis  of 
Greek  lexicography,  appeared  in  4  vols.,  1572,  with 
a  supplement  in  2  rols.  Of  the  Greek  editions  of  the 
New  Testament  that  went  forth  from  his  presses, 
there  deserve  mention  those  of  Beza,  with  his  com- 
mentary, 1565,  1569,  1582,  1588-89.  and  the  smaller 
editions  of  1565,  1567.  1580.  A  triglot  containing 
the  Peshito  appeared  in  1569,  of  which  some  copies 
are  in  existence,  bearing  the  date  Lyons,  1571.  In 
1565  a  large  Frencli  Bible  was  printed.  Henry's 
own  editions  of  the  Greek  New  Testament  of  1576 
and  1587  are  noteworthy;  the  former  cont-iuning 
the  first  scientilic  treatise  on  the  language  of  the 
apostolic  wril«rv;  the  latter,  a  discussion  of  the 
ancient  diviaiona  of  the  test.  In  1594  he  published 
a  concordance  of  the  New  Testament,  the  prepara- 
tory studies  for  which  his  father  had  made.  Much 
curlier  he  translated  Calvin's  catechism  into  Greek, 
which  waa  printed  in  1554  in  his  father's  printing- 
Henry  was  married  three  times,  and  had  fourteen 
children,  of  whom  three  ourvivcd  him.  His  son 
Paul  (b.  1567),  of  whose  life  little  ia  known,  as- 
sumed control  of  the  presses.  Two  of  Paul's  sons 
were  printers — Joseph  at  La  Rochellc,  and  Antoine 
(d.  1874),  who  became  "  Printer  to  the  king  "  in 
Paris  in  1613.  Fronton  Le  Due's  Ckrysoslom,  and 
Jean  Morin's  Greek  Bible  <3  vols..  1628)  were  issued 
from  Antoine'a  presses.  His  son  Henry  succeeded  to 
the  title  of  "  Printer  to  the  king  "  in  1649,  and  hia 
work  closed  about  1659.  He  left  no  children,  and 
wos  the  last  of  the  family  who  took  active  interest  in 
editing  and  printing.  The  high  standard  that  had 
been  established  by  the  early  Stephens  waa  main- 
tained to  the  last,  and  the  publications  of  the  lat«r 
publishers  were  mainly  in  the  division  of  Greek  and 
Roman  classics. 

BiBuodBAFBT.  M.  Miuttalre.  Sleplianoruni  hiMoria.  vital 
iptorum  ac  lAroi  ampltrlrm,  Idndon.  1709:  id«n.  Hiit. 
tvpoifl^phommati^vi3lFariteHnttm,2  vols.,  jb,  1717;  A.  A. 
Rfinouard.  AnrmUt  dtfimprimmt  det  Ettiennr,  ov  hitt.  dt 
la  (amiUt  da  Edfeniu  i<  di  •«  iditvmt.  2  puts.  Puia. 
1837-38;    0.  A.  Cispelet,  Rubat  BHimnt  .  .  .  el  U  nri 


fronroM  /..  Paris,  1839:  L.  J.  Feug*re,  Euai  iw  la  vie 
•I  la  DuvnwM  dt  H.  EUimni.  Pari],  ISKi:  E.  PrammuiD. 
AitJiOtte  (ur  Qadnchtt  dn  Bitchlianiliit  im  IB.  Jahrhun- 
diTt,  Jens.  1876;  P.  SobtlT.  Campaniim  In  tht  Gr«t  Tf 
Utmmt  oitd  On  Em/liih  Vernon,  pp.  ^a-Z37,  53a-5;!9. 
New  Yofk,  1883:  F.  H.  Rousch,  Inda  der  tnidlpan 
Barker,  i.  1S2.  337.  410.  il.  IM.  et  psasini,  Bonn.  1SS«: 

lsn-16SS,  ia  Mtmsirca  o(  the  Poru  &xKty  ol  History, 
vol.  iiii..  Paria.  1895;  Q.  H.  Putnam.  Booki  and  Iknr 
Uakeri  dunnff  Ihe  Midilt  Afln.  ii.  16-100,  S™  YorL, 
1897;  idem,  Ctiuor^hip  ol  the  Ch^rrh  ol  Rnmr,  L  102.  2ZS 
sqq..  29S,  238.  111.  ib.  1907:  P.  Renouard,  Imprimeutt 
jwK«™.  dfp""  H70  ,u*Bu'A  ia  M  duXVI.  eUcU.  Psria, 
1898;  A.  Claudia.  Hitt.  de  rimprimtrir  en  FraTKt  au  ». 
•I  xvi.  Mde.  Pariii.  1900;  L.  Radi«eur,  MaOra  imprvnniri 
If  owriert  typogratilUM,  U70-I90S,  Paha.  1903. 
STEPSEHS,  THOMAS:  English  Jesuit  and  mis- 
sionary.   See  India,  I.,  4,  i  2. 

STERCORAHISTS:  The  name  given  (from 
slercus,  "  excrement  ")  in  the  Middle  Ages  to  those 
who  might  possibly  hold,  as  a  theoretical  position, 
tJiat  the  body  of  Christ,  received  in  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per, was  masticated,  digested,  and  finally  escreted. 
It  was  first  mentioned  as  a  poasible  error  and  re- 
jected by  Radbertus  Paachaaiua  (Zfe  rorpore  el 
sanguine  Domini,  xx.)  in  reference  to  the  pseudo- 
Clementine  Epistle  to  James,  but  Radbertus  did  not 
assert  that  it  was  held  by  his  opponents.  Amalanus 
of  Meti  (q.v.)  left  the  question  open  whether  the 
body  of  Christ  was  eat«n  and  digested  in  a  natural 
way,  but  appealed  to  Matt.  xv.  17.  Rabanua  ap- 
pealed to  the  same  passage.  But  after  the  doctriae 
of  transubstantiation  had  been  adopted,  the  question 
concerning  the  natural  eating  of  the  body  of  Christ 
no  longer  permitted  discussion.  The  term  "  Ster- 
coronist  "  seems  to  have  been  used  first  by  Cardinal 
Frederic  of  Lorraine,  later  Pope  Stephen  IX.,  in  his 
Reapontio  sive  contradictio  odiwsua  Nictitr.  Pte- 
tarati  libellum,  xxii.,  and  thence  came  into  quite 
(A.  Haock.) 

L,  d'Acfaery.  Spiciltaimn.  iii.  330.  Pane 
C.  M.  Pfaff,  Dt  tlirtiiraniMii  mofti  mi.  TabinKsn. 
17S0;  J.  M.  SohnJckh.  KimhmoeKAithU.  iiiii.  429  aqq.. 
3S  vab..  LeipiiE.  1772-1803:  J.  Bach.  DovminfeicJiKMe 
dtt  MiOtlaUeri.  >.  18.^186,  Vieoos,  1873:  K.  Wrner. 
OeriieH  Tan  AHrillac,  pp.  165-160.  ib.  1878:  J.  Bcbwase. 
DolpnrrvttcMcMt  det  MiattaUert.  p.  830,  Fnibuii.  I8S2; 
J.  Sehnitief.  Brrtrvar  iion  Tour;  pp.  206  iqQ.,  Statt«»n, 
1892;    R.  ManctiemiMer.  Amoiar  vm  MtU,  pp.  108  aqq.. 
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STERNE,  LATTREnCE:  Chureh  of  England, 
clergyman,  wit,  and  novelist;  b.  at  Clonmel  (46  m. 
n.e.  of  Cork),  Ireland,  Nov,  34,  1713;  d.  in  London 
Mar.  18,  1768.  He  was  the  great  grandson  of  Rich- 
ard Steme,  archbishop  of  York,  and  his  father  was 
an  officer  in  the  array,  whose  death  in  1731  left 
Laurence  unprovided  for.  Young  Steme  waa  a 
student  at  Halifax,  but  waa  unsystematic  in  his 
work;  by  his  uncle  he  was  sent  to  Jesus  College, 
Cambridge  (B.A.,  1736;  M.A.,  1740),  where  phys- 
ical weakness  waa  indicated  by  a  hemorrhage  of  the 
lungs  before  he  finished  his  atudtes.  He  was  ordered 
deacon  in  1736  and  ordained  priest  in  1T3S,  this 
step  being  taken  on  the  advice  of  his  uncle,  who  had 
sent  him  to  college;  but  his  tastes  and  tempera- 
ment were  not  such  as  really  to  qualify  him  for  tfaa 
ministry,  the  work  of  which  was  probably  always 
irksome  to  him.  He  became  vicar  of  Sutton-iu-the 
Forest  in  Yorkshire,  1738;    prebend  of  Givendale 
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in  York  cathedral,  1740-41 ;  commissary  of  Picker- 
iog  and  Pocklington  in  the  same  year;  the  next 
3rear  he  married  Elizabeth  (Eliza)  Lumley,  who 
was  possessed  of  a  small  patrimony;  in  1742-43 
Sterne  received  in  addition  to  his  other  charges  the 
living  of  StUlington;  he  also  at  this  time  attempted 
to  add  to  his  income  by  farming.  His  first  publica- 
tion was  a  charity  sermon  (York,  1747).  A  second 
comumissaryship  was  awarded  him  in  1747,  and  a 
claim  by  another  upon  his  first  office  of  this  kind 
led  to  Sterne's  entrance  on  the  field  of  satiric  humor, 

A  Political  Romance  addressed  to  ,  esq,  of 

York  (1769),  often  appearing  later  as  The  Hielory 
of  a  Warm  Watch  Coat,  This  line  of  work  proved  so 
congenial  that  he  continued  it,  and  began  to  write 
the  woric  which  marks  his  place  in  English  litera- 
ture, Tristram  Shandy,  the  first  two  books  of  which 
were  published  by  himself  (late  in  1759)  after  the 
work  had  been  refused  by  a  London  publisher.  The 
work  found  instant  success,  a  second  edition  was 
arranged  for  by  the  publisher,  and  its  continuance 
was  assured  upon  contract  at  the  rate  of  a  volume 
a  year.  A  volume  of  sermons  was  also  put  through 
the  press.  In  1760  he  became  perpetual  curate  of 
Coxwold,  retaining  his  other  chaiges  of  Sutton  and 
Stillington,  which  were  served  by  curates.  His 
residence  at  Coxwold  was  broken  by  a  visit  to 
France,  where  he  was  lionized,  and  by  frequent 
journeys  to  London  on  business  connected  with  the 
publication  of  the  later  volumes  of  Tristram  Shandy, 
of  sermons,  and  of  his  Sentimental  Journey,  His 
works  were  first  collected  in  7  vols.,  Dublin,  1779, 
then  in  10  vols.,  London,  1780;  a  late  edition  is  by 
G.  Saintsbury,  6  vols.,  1894. 

Bibuoorapht:  P.  Fitigerald,  Life  of  Lawrence  Sterne,  2 
vola.,  London,  1864,  2d  ed.,  ib.  1896;  W.  M.  Thackeray, 
Tke  Engliah  HumouriHs  of  the  18th  Century,  2d  ed..  ib. 
1853;  P.  S.  Stapfer,  Lattrence  Sterne,  «a  pereonne  el  see 
etuvree,  Paris,  1870;  E.  Scherer,  Etudes  eritiquea  de  lit- 
tSrature,  pp.  195-221,  ib.  1876;  H.  D.  Traill.  Life  of  Sterne, 
new  ed.,  London,  1889;  L.  Stephen,  Howe  in  a  Library, 
iu.  139-174,  ib.  1892;  J.  Texte,  J.-J.  Rousaeau  et  lee 
originee  du  eoamopolitiame  liUSraire,  pp.  337-354,  Paris, 
1895;  DNB,  Uv.  199-221. 

STERHHOLD,  THOMAS:  One  of  the  foimders 
of  English  psalmody;  b.  either  at  Southampton, 
England,  or  on  the  Hayfield  estate  near  Blakeney 
(20  m.  n.  of  Bristol,  England),  about  1500;  d.  Aug. 
23,  1549.  He  studied  at  Oxford  but  did  not  take  a 
degree;  was  groom  of  the  chambers  to  Henry  VIII. 
and  Edward  VI.  He  is  said  to  have  versified  fifty- 
one  psalms,  of  which  nineteen  appeared  in  1548, 
and  thirty-seven  the  next  year,  immediately  after 
his  death  (for  other  data,  and  developments  after 
Stemhold,  see  Htmnoloot,  IX.,  §  2).  The  work 
was  continued  by  John  Hopkins  of  the  Woodend, 
Aure,  Gloucestershire  (B.A.,  Oxford,  1544;  said  to 
have  held  a  living  in  Suffolk).  The  Whole  Booke  of 
Psatme  CoUeded  into  English  Metre  appeared  1562, 
and  was  bound  up  with  innumerable  editions  of  the 
Prayer  Book;  making  for  two  centuries  or  more  the 
only  or  chief  metrical  provision  of  the  C^hurch  of 
England.  Since  1700  or  so,  it  has  been  called  the 
"  Okl  Version,"  in  distinction  from  its  rival,  Tate 
and  Brady.  Of  its  contents  about  forty-one  psalms 
bear  the  initials  of  Stemhotd  (the  only  notable 
sample  of  his  skill  being  a  few  stanzas  of  Ps.  xviii.), 


and  sixty-four,  those  of  Hopkins.    The  rest  are  by 

Thomas  Norton,  a  lawyer  who  translated  C!alvin's 

Institutes,  and  d.  about  1600;  William  Whittingham, 

b.  at  Chester,  1524;  d.  1589;  educated  at  Oxford; 

married  Calvin's  sister,  and  was  from  1563  dean  of 

Durham;  and  William  Kethe,  who  was  in  exile  with 

Knox  at  Geneva,   1555,  chaplain  to  the  English 

forces  at  Havre  1563,  and  afterward  rector  or  vicar 

of  Okeford  in  Dorsetshire.    Kethe  is  memorable  as 

the  author  of  the  only  rendering  now  much  used  of 

all  these,  "  All  people  that  on  earth  do  dwell  " 

(Ps.    c),    which  has    a     venerable    solidity    and 

quaintness. 

Bibliography:  S.  W.  Du£5eld,  English  Hymns,  pp.  525- 
526.  New  York.  1886;  N.  Livingston,  The  Scottieh  Met- 
rical Psalter  of  A.  D.  1636,  Edinbursh,  1864;  Juliiui, 
HymnohoVf  PP.  860-^861,  863;   DNB,  liv.  223-224. 

STERRY,  PETER:  Puritan;  b.  in  Surrey;  d. 
in  London  Nov.  19,  1672.  He  was  graduated  from 
Emmanuel's  CJoUege,  Cambridge  (B.A.,  1633;  M.A., 
1637;  fellow,  1636);  was  one  of  Cromwell's  chap- 
lains, one  of  the  fourteen  divines  proposed  by  the 
Lords  in  May,  1642,  and  sat  as  an  Independent  in 
the  Westminster  Assembly  almost  from  the  first. 
He  was  characterized  as  mystical  and  obscure,  but 
his  doctrines  of  conversion  and  of  religious  life,  of 
Christian  experience,  duty,  and  hope  were  of  the 
usual  Evangelical  type.  Among  his  works  may  be 
mentioned  The  Clouds  in  Which  Christ  Comes  (Lon- 
don, 1648);  four  Parliament  sermons.  The  Spirit's 
Conviction  of  Sinne  (1645);  The  Teachings  of  Christ 
in  the  Soule  (1648) ;  The  Coming  forth  of  Christ  in  the 
Power  of  his  Death  (1650) ;  The  Way  of  God  with  his 
People  in  These  Nations  (1657);  Englands  De- 
liverance from  the  Northern  Presbytery ,  Compared 
with  its  Deliverance  from  the  Roman  Papacy;  or  a 
Thanksgiving  Sermon  on  Jer,  xvi.  14,  15  (1652); 
Discourse  on  the  Freedom  of  the  Witt  (1675);  The 
Rise,  Race,  and  Royalty  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  in  the 
Soul  of  Man  together  with  an  Account  of  the  State  of  a 
Saint* s  Soul  and  Body  in  Death  (1683);  The  Ap- 
pearance of  God  to  Man  in  the  Gospel  and  Gospel 
Change,  to  Which  is  Added  an  Explication  of  the 
Trinity,  and  a  Short  Catechism  (1710). 

Biblxograpry:  D.  Neal,  Hist,  of  the  Puritans,  ed.  J.  Toul- 
min.  5  vols.,  Bath,  1793-97;  B.  Brooke,  Lives  ofthePtarir 
tans,  in.  347,  London,  1813;  A.  k  Wood,  Athena  Oxonr 
ienses,  ed.  P.  Bliss,  iii.  197.  912,  1170.  4  vols.,  ib.  1813-20; 
D.  Masson's  Life  of  Milton,  passim,  6  vols.,  ib.  1859-80; 
DNB,  liv.  224-225;  and  the  literature  under  Westminstbr 
Standabds. 

STEUDEL,  JOHANN  CHRISTIAN  FRIEDRICH: 
German  theologian;  b.  at  Esslingen  (8  m.  s.e.  of 
Stuttgart)  Oct.  25,  1779;  d.  at  Tubingen  Oct.  24, 
1837.  He  was  educated  at  Tubingen,  1797-1804; 
was  vicar  at  Oberesslingen  1802-06;  tutor  at 
Tubingen,  1806-08;  studied  Arabic  and  Persian 
at  Paris,  1808-10;  was  deacon  at  Canstatt,  1810- 
1812;  after  1812  subdeacon  and  deacon  at  Tubing- 
en and  professor  of  theology,  1815-37.  In  1822 
he  became  morning  preacher  at  the  principal  church 
of  the  city  and  after  1826  senior  of  the  faculty  and 
assessor  of  the  seminary  inspection.  His  lectures 
at  first  were  on  the  Old  Testament,  including  later 
oriental  languages,  and  after  1826  dogma  and  apolo- 
getics. He  founded  in  1828  the  ZeitschHftfUr  Theo- 
logie.    A  rational  supematurahsty  Steudel  is  usually 
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regarded  as  the  last  represeDtative  of  the  older 
TubinfKn  Sehool  (q-v.).  With  hJa  writinga  be  op- 
posed Roman  Catholic  union  in  1811-16,  and  the 
union  at  the  two  Protestant  churches  in  1S22.  He 
wrol«  Ueber  die  IlaUbarkeil  desGlaubms  angesc.hicht- 
liche  Offenbamng  GoUea  (Stuttgart,  1S14);  Glau- 
benalehTe  (Tubingen,  1834);  and  Theidogie  dea  Alien 
TeMlamcnU  [Berlin,  1840).  He  entered  into  a 
sharp  controversy  with  D.  F.  Strausa  upon  the  ap- 
Jjearance  of  the  latter's  Leben  Jesu. 

(G.  F.  OEKLERt.) 
BiBUOOBAPwr:  The  memorial  addranTiy  Domer  and  tho 
■kelcb  o(  the  life  by  Detlinger  an  in  Tubinorr  ZdUcirifC 
/ilr  Thrologu,  IS38,  part  I.  Cooiult  further  M.  A.  Lao- 
derer,  Neuttit  Doamrnci'K:hielilc.  pp.  170  «<jq„  Heilbrono, 
18SI. 

STEtJERNAGEL,  Rtsi'cr-na"gcl,  KARL;  Germaa 
Protestant;  b.  at  Hardegsen  (10  m.  n.n.w.  of 
GOttiiigeu)  Feb.  17,  1869.  He  was  educated  at  the 
University  of  Halle  (1887-91)  and  at  the  theological 
seminary  at  Witt«nberg,  and  became  privat-doccnt 
for  Uld-Tcstament  exegesia  at  Halle  in  1895,  and 
eitraordinary  professor  in  1907.  Besides  editing 
the  Zeiieehrifl  liet  lieutucheri  PtdOstina-Vereins  since 
1903,  he  haa  prepared  the  volumes  on  Deuteronomy 
(1898)  and  Joshua  (1899)  tor  W.  Nowack'a  Hand- 
kommenlar  earn  Alien  Tealamenl,  to  which  he  has  also 
contributed  Allgemeine  Einleilurt^  in  daa  Hexateuch 
(1900),  and  ho^  written  Der  Hahmtm  dea  Deutero- 
nomiuim  (Halle,  1894);  Die  EniaUhuni/  dea  deulero- 
nomiachfn  Geseftes  (1896);  Die  Einvxinderung  der 
iaraeliHachen  St&mme  in  Kanaan  (Berlin,  1901); 
Hcbraiache  GraniTJiatik  (1903;  3d  ed.,  1909);  and 
AfethodiaeJte  Einleilung  lum  hebrdUchen  SpraehunUr- 
ricld  (1905). 

STEVEHS,  ABEL;  Historian  of  Methodism;  b. 
in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Jan.  19,  1815;  d.  in  San 
Jo«?,C3l.,  Sept.  12, 1897.  He  was  educated  at  Wes- 
leyan  Academy,  Wilbcaham,  Maas.,  and  at  Wcsleyan 
University,  Middletown,  Conn.;  he  completed  a 
course  of  study  at  the  latter  institution  in  1834; 
joined  the  New  F.ngland  Conference  in  1834;  was 
appointed  to  churches  in  Boston,  Mass.,  and  Provi- 
dence, R.I. ;  became  editor  of  Zion'iWeroU,  Boston, 
1840;  The  Nalional  MagaHne,  New  York,  1852; 
The  ChrigHan  Advocate,  New  York,  1856;  Mas 
joint  editor,  with  Drs.  McClintock  and  Crooks, 
of  The  Mrikodiel,  1860-71;  and  paator  of  churches 
in  New  York  City  and  Matnaroneck,  N.  Y.  On 
retiring  from  editorial  life,  he  traveled  extensively 
in  the  United  States  and  then  in  Europe,  where  he 
settled  finally  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  taking  charge 
of  the  American  Union  Church  there,  and  became 
correspondent  of  American  journals.  In  a  series  of 
works  that  remain  the  standard  authority  he  reduced 
the  history  of  Methodism  to  a  connected  narrative. 
He  was  the  author  of  Skftcliea  and  Inciilenta  (New 
York,  1843);  Memoriali  of  Ihf.  IntroduOvm  of 
Methodiam  inlo  the  Eastern  StaUa  (2  vols.,  1848- 
1852);  Eaeajf  on  Church  PotUy' IM7);  Eamyonthe 
Preaching  Required  by  the  Times  (1855);  Eatay  on 
The  Great  Reform  in  Syaiematic  Beneficence  (1856); 
The  Hiatory  of  the  Retigioua  Movemertt  of  the  Eigkl- 
tenth  Century,  CaUfd  Mfihfidiam  (3  vols.,  1858-61); 
Life  and  Timea  of  Nathan  Bangs  (1863);  History 
of  Ihejlielhodlil  Ej-iaropal  Church  in  the  United  State* 


(4  vols.,  1854-67);  The  Centenary  of  .4nierican 
MefAodiwi  (1865);  Women  of  Metkodiem:  iU  Ihree 
Faandresaea,  S.  Wetley,  the  Counlesa  of  Huntingdon, 
and  B.  Heck;  with  Sketches  of  their  female  As- 
MCioW*  (1866);  Madantc  de  SlaH:  Study  of  her  Life 
and  rimes  (2  vols.,  1881);  Character  Sketches  (.lSii2); 
Chrialian  Work  and  Conaolalion;  the  Problem  of  an 
effectii'e  and  happy  Life  (1882). 

STEVENS,  GEORGE  BARKER:  Congr^ational- 
ist;  b.  at  Ppencer,  N.  Y.,  July  13,  1854;  d.  at  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  June  23.  190B.  He  was  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  1877,  and 
from  'i'ale  Divinity  School,  New  Haven,  Conn,, 
1880;  became  pastor  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church,  Buffalo,  N,  Y.,  1880;  and  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  1883; 
studied  in  Germany,  18S.5-86;  and  was  professor  of 
New-Testament  criticism  and  interpretation,  Yale 
Divinity  School,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  188fi-95.  He 
published  Pauline  Theology;  a  Slwly  of  the  Origin 
and  Correlation  of  the  doctrinal  Teachings  of  the 
Apoatie  Paul  (New  York,  1392);  Johannine  The- 
ology: Study  of  the  Doctrinal  Conienta  of  the  Gospel 
and  Epistles  of  the  Apoalle  John  {lS9i);  Doctrineand 
Life:  Study  of  some  of  the  principal  Tmths  of  the 
Chriatian  Relii/ion  in  their  Relation  to  ChrUlian 
Experience  (1895);  Theology  of  the  New  Testament 
(1899);  Mesaageji  of  Paid  (IIWO);  Messagea  of  the 
ApoaOea  (1900);  Teaching  of  Je»u»  (1901);  and 
Christian  Doctrine  of  Salnaiion  (ino.'i).  He  edited 
Chrysoetom's  "  Homilies  on  Acts  and  Romans  "  in 
NPNF  (1  ser..  vol.  xi.,  New  York,  1889);  and  A 
Short  ExposUion  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatiana  (Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  1890). 
BiBLIoalUFBY:    V.  Valiet.  Grorgt  Barker  Staau:  a*  Ad- 

drai.  New  Havea.  1606. 

STEVEHS,  PETER  FA YSSODXi  Reformed  Epit^ 
eopaJ  bishop;  b,  near  TiLUahas.see,  Fla.,  June  22, 
1830;  d.  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  Jan.  9,  1910.  He  was 
graduated  from  the  South  Carolina  Military  Acad- 
emy, Charleston,  S.  C,  in  1S49,  and  was  connected 
with  this  institution  as  professor  of  mathematics 
1853-57  and  of  belles  lettres  1857-59,  and  as  super- 
intendent 1859-61.  After  serving  ui  the  Con- 
federate  Army  throughout  the  Civil  War,  he  wag 
ordained  priest  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
but  in  1875  becnme  connected  with  the  Reformed 
Episcopalians,  and  four  years  later  was  appointed 
bishop  of  the  special  jurisdiction  of  the  South, 
having  special  oversight  of  the  colored  churches  of 
that  region.  In  1S90-96  he  was  also  professor  of 
mathematics  in  Claflin  University. 

STEVEHS,  WILLIAM  ARKOLD:  Baptist;  b.  at 
Granville,  O.,  Feb.  5,  1839;  d.at  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
Jan.  2,  1910.  He  was  educated  at  Deniaon  Univer- 
sity, Granville  (A.B.,  1862),  Rochester  Theological 
Seminary  (1865),  and  the  universities  of  Harvard, 
Leipsic,  and  Berlin  (1865-68),  He  waa  professor 
of  Greek  at  Denison  University  (1868-77),  and 
after  1877  was  professor  of  New-Tefltament  exegesis 
at  Rochester  Theological  Seminary.  Be  edited 
Seled  Orationa  ofLysi/ia  (Chicago,  1876);  and  wiot« 
Commentary  on  the  EpistUa  to  the  Thtsialoniant 
Philadelphia,  1887) ;  OuUine  Handbook  of  the  Life  </ 
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Chritt  (in  colUbontion  with  E.  D.  Burtoo;  New 
Yoric,  1892);  Harmony  of  the  GosptU/or  Historical 
Study  (with  the  same  coUHbomtur,  1S94);  and  I^fe 
efOuApoiOe  Paul  (Rocheater,  1894). 

STEVEnS,  WILLIAM  BACOH:  Frotestaot  Epis- 
copal bishop  of  PeDOsylvania;  b.  at  Bath,  Me., 
July  13,  1815;  d.  in  Philadelphin,  Pa,,  Juoe  H, 
1SS7.  He  itttended  Phillipa  Acnderay,  Andover, 
Mass.,  but  was  obliged,  through  failure  of  health, 
to  give  up  his  studies;  he  then  spent  two  years  in 
travel,  and  on  his  return  graduated  from  Dart- 
mourh,  Hanover,  N.  H.  (M.D.,  1837);  he  practised 
as  a  phyEician  in  SavaDnah,  Ga.,  1338-43;  was 
ordained  deacon  1843,  and  priest  1S44;  was  his- 
tonao  of  the  Stat«  of  Georgia,  IS41;  profeaqor  of 
belles-lettres  and  moral  philosophy  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Georgia,  Athens,  Oa.,  1844-48;  became 
rector  of  St.  Andrew's,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1848; 
asintaot  bishop  of  Peonsylvania,  1862,  and  bishop 
I8&5.  He  was  in  ISnS  appointed  by  the  presiding 
bishop  to  take  charge  of  the  American  Episcopal 
churches  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  held  the 
position  tor  eix  years.  He  edited  with  prefaces  and 
notes  the  Oeoryia  Historical  Collections  {vols.  i.  and 
ii.,  Savsmiab,  1841^2);  and  is  the  author  of  A 
HiMlory  of  Georgia  from  iU  Firtt  Discovery  by  Euro- 
pfaru  lo  the  Adoption  of  the  Present  ConstUulion  in 
1798  (vol.  i..  New  York,  1847;  vol.  ii.,  Philadelphia, 
1859);  Tht  PorabUn  of  the  Neio  TegtamerU  Prac- 
liadly  Unfolded  (Philadelphia,  ISSS;  memorial  ed., 
ISS7):  Conmtation;  the  Bow  in  the  Cloud  (1855); 
Sunday  at  Home:  Manual  of  Home  Serrice  (1856); 
7 he  Lord'i  Doy,  iu  OWigotwnn  and  Bletnngs  (1857) ; 
The  Fast  and  Present  of  St.  Andrew's  Church,  FhOa- 
drlphia  (1858);  Sabbalhs  of  our  Lord  (1872);  Ser- 
mons (New  York,  1879);  and  many  addresses, 
charges,  essays,  and  occasional  sermons. 

"  "   Jd.  o(  the  Farabla  (ut  rap.) 

Coiwult  further  W.  8.  Fetty. 
I.  I$I-153,  Sew  York.  ISOS. 

STEVEHSOH,  JAHES  EEHRT:  Methodist  Epis- 
copal,  orientalist;  b.  at  Peterborough.  Ontario,  Apr. 
16,  1860.  He  was  educated  at  McGill  University 
(A.B.,  1889)  and  at  the  Wesleyan  Theological  Col- 
lege at  Montreal,  Canada  (graduated,  1891).  He 
was  a  teacher  in  tJie  public  schools  of  Ontario  (1879- 
1881);  pastor  in  Islington,  near  Toronto  (1890-91); 
and  later  spent  three  years  (1896,  1899,  1902)  in  the 
British  Museum  copying  Assyrian  contract  tablets, 
irhile  during  1000  he  was  a  student  in  Berlin. 
He  has  been  professor  of  Hebrew  at  Vanderbilt 
University  since  1892.  Besides  being  associate  edi- 
tor, with  H.C.  Tolman,  of  the  Vanderbilt  Oriental  Se- 
ries, he  has  written  Herodotus  and  the  Empires  of  the 
East  (with  Tolman;  New  Yorlt,  1898);  and  BtAylo- 
nian  and  Assyrian  Conlraets,  leith  Aramaic  Refer- 
mfis-Notes  (1902). 

STEVENSON,  JOSEPH  BOSS:  Presbyterian; 
b.  at  Ligonier,  Pa.,  Mar.  1,  1866.  He  was  grad- 
uated from  Washington  and  Jefferson  College  (1886) 
sod  HcConnicl(  Theological  Seminary,  Chicago, 
in.  (1889).  He  studied  for  a  year  at  the  Uoivetsity 
of  Berlin,  then  was  pastor  of  the  Broadway  Prcsby- 
terianCburch,  Sedalia,  Mo.  (1890-94);  became  pro- 
(eeaor  of  church  history  in  HcCoimick  Theological 


Seminary  (1894);  pastor  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Pres- 
byterian Church,  New  York  (1902-09);  and  of  the 
Brown  Memorial  Church,  Baltimore,  since  1909. 

STEVENSON,  WILLIAM  FLEmNG:  Irish  Pres- 
byterian pastor  and  organizer  of  mission  work;  b. 
in  Strabane  (65  m.  w.n.w.  of  Belfast).  Ireland,  Sept. 
20,  1832;   d.  at  Ratigar.  Dublin,  Ireland,  Sept,  16, 

1886.  He  was  of  that  Ulster  Presbyterian  stock 
which  has  given  a  special  character  to  the  northern 
province  of  Ireland.  He  wa«  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Glasgow  (M.A.,  1851),  and  finished  his 
theological  studies  in  Scotland  and  Germany.  Occa- 
sional passages  in  his  writings  show  that  while  in- 
terested in  the  speculative  and  critical  sides  of  Ger- 
man theology,  it  was  the  warm,  spiritual,  Christian 
Ufe  of  Germany,  as  displayed  in  German  hymns  and 
missions,  which  attracted  him  most.  In  1856  he 
was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbj^jy  of  Stra- 
bane, became  town  missionary,  and  worked  in  the 
fever-stricken  lanes  of  the  poor  part  of  Belfast.  In 
I860  he  accepted  the  call  of  tiie  newly  organised 
Rathgai^road  Presbyterian  Church,  situated  in  a 
suburb  of  Ihiblin.  Stevenson  was  the  first  minister 
of  this  church,  and  it  was  his  first  and  only  regular 
charge.  Literary  work  occupied  much  of  Ids  atten- 
tion. His  Praying  and  Working  (London,  1802; 
new  ed.,  1886)  is  of  interest  to  the  student  of  social 
problenu,  as  well  as  to  the  friends  of  missions. 
Lives  and  Deeds  worth  Knowing  (New  York,  1870), 
composed  of  collected  articles,  and  published  with> 
out  authority,  ia  not  less  interesting.  Hymns  for 
Church  and  Home  (London,  1873)  has  a  scholarly 
accuracy  and  thoroughness  which  make  it  very  val- 
uable to  hymnologists. 

In  1871  Stevenson  was  called  to  the  work  which, 
in  some  sense,  was  the  most  important  of  his  life, 
becoming  coadjutor  with  James  Morgan,  the  con- 
vener of  the  Assembly's  Foreign  Mission;  and  in 
1873  he  became  sole  convener,  while  retaining  the 
pastorate  of  his  church.  Successfid  as  a  preacher 
and  a  pastor,  M  seemed  even  better  fitted  for  this 
new  work,  which  he  assumed  with  great  diffidence, 
and  in  its  interest  he  undertook  extensive  journeys. 
In  1831  he  was  unanimously  chosen  moderator  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Ireland,  As  a  pulpit  orator,  Stevenson  belonged 
to  the  first  rank. 
BiBuooaiFBT^  H»  lift  and  Lrifcri  wu  inued  by  hia  wits. 

LoadoQ.  ISS8.  and  a  sketch  is  (iveD  slso  ia  the  ldS6  sdi- 

lion  of  Pratri'V  and  Workiao,  ut  sup.    Consult  lurther 

DNB.  Uv.  267-268. 

STEWARD.    See  Methodists,  I.,  {  8. 
STEWART,  ALEXANDER:    Church  of  Scotland; 

b.  at  Liverpool  Jan.  27,  1847.  He  was  educated  ' 
at  Queen's  College,  Liverpool  (1862-64),  United 
College  (1864-68).  and  St.  Mary's  Collie,  St.  An- 
drews (1868-71),  and  at  the  universities  of  Heidel- 
berg and  Leipeic  (1869-70).  After  being  minister 
at  Mains  and  Strathmartine,  near  Dundee,  from 
1873  to  1887,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  sys- 
tematic theology  at  the  University  of  Aberdeen  in 

1887,  and  principal  and  primarius  professor  of  di- 
vinity at  St.  Mary's  College.  St.  Andrews,  New 
Brunswick,  in  1894,  which  position  he  stilt  holds. 
He  was  Croall  lecturer  in  1902.    In  theological  posi- 
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tion  he  is  "  a  moderate  brood  churchman,  averse 
to  all  eiitremes  and  laying  stress  upon  the  rational 
and  ethical  elements  in  rciigion  while  recognizing 
and  allowing  for  the  emotional  and  mystical  e!c- 
ntents,"  and  holds  "  that  forms  of  belief,  organiza- 
tion, and  worship  are  necessary,  but  that  special 
forma  may  change  and  pass  anuy  with  fuller  light 
or  changed  circumstances."  He  has  written  Hand- 
book of  Christian  Evidences  (Edinburgh,  1892)  and 
Li/e  of  ChrUl  (London,  1905). 

STEWART,  DDGALD:  Scotch  philosopher;  b. 
at  Edinburgh,  Nov.  22.  1753;  d.  there  June  II, 
1828.  He  was  educated  at  Edinburgh  Univermty, 
1765-60;  and  attended  the  lectures  of  Thomas 
Beid  (q.v.)  at  Glasgow,  1771-72;  began  to  teach 
mathematics  at  Edinburgh  ia  1772;  succeeded  hia 
father  as  professor  of  the  same,  1775-85;  and  was 
professor  of  moral  philosophy,  1785-1820.  From 
1809  he  lived  in  retirement  at  Kinneil  House,  Lin- 
lithgoahire,  engaged  in  preparing  the  substance  of 
his  lectures  for  publicatioa.  Stewart  was  the  rep- 
resentative and  expounder  of  Reid's  "  philosophy 
of  common  sense  "  after  the  tatter's  death.  He 
was  greatly  dislinguished  for  elegance  and  eloquence, 
and  his  lectures  were  thronged,  not  only  by  native 
students,  but  by  many  young  men  of  position  from 
England.  Like  Reid  be  nuuje  philosophy  dependent 
on  inductive  psychology,  making  much  of  external 
perception  as  furnishing  evidence  of  objective  real- 
ity; but,  though  approximating  pure  empiricism, 
yet  he  strenuously  opposed  that  school  with  intui- 
tionism,  representing  intelligence  as  fundamental  to 
the  process  of  knowledge.  He  repudiated  the  on- 
tological  ailment  and  was  a  thorough  nominal- 
ist. His  works  were,  Elemenu  of  the  Philoaophy  oj 
the  Human  Mind  (3  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1792-1827); 
Otitlines  of  Moral  Philosophy  (1793);  and  Phiioso- 
phy  of  the  Active  and  Moral  Powers  o/  Man  (2  vols., 
1828),  The  ColUdtd  Works  are  by  Sir  W.  Hamil- 
ton, with  biography  by  John  Veit*^h  (11  vols,, 
18M-60). 

BiBUOGBUBT^  B<9id«a  th«  b>Dcr»phy  by  J.  Vsitch.  in  vol. 
X.  of  the  Work;  coiiiult:  F.  Homer,  in  EdinburvK  Re- 
ri™,  vii  (1805),  113-134;  8.  Parr.  Workn.  vii.  M2-ii3, 
LoadoD,  IS2S;  M,  Slvirut  (son  of  Dugild).  Lift  of  Dagald 
SIcmiTt.  in  ,4nnuii(  Bioarapliii  unit  Obiluary  lor  IS2Q.  pp. 
3Ge-3S0:  A.  H.  Eventt,  SUvorl'i  Moral  PhUoMphi/.  in 
North  American  R^irx.  mi  (183SI,  213-287:  H.  Cock- 
bum.  MrrH&riaU.  poddim.  Ediabursh.  I85S;  J.  M<iCoeh, 
StolHiih  PkiioKipky.  \ew  York.  1885;  S.  Leslie.  Er^aliA 
UHliiariani,  L  142-188,  London,  1900;    DNB.  Uv.  282- 

zse. 

STEWART,  GEORGE  BLACK:  Presbyterian; 
b.  at  Columbus,  O.,  Feb.  28,  1854.  He  studied  at 
Princeton  College  (B.A.,  1876;  M.A.,  1879)  and  at 
McGormick  Theological  Seminary  and  Auburn  Theo- 
logical Seminary  (graduated  1879);  was  pastor  of 
Calvafy  Church,  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  1878-84,  and  of  the 
Market  Square  Church,  Harrieburg,  Pa.,  1884-99; 
and  became  president  of  Auburn  Theological  Semi- 
nary and  professor  of  practical  theology,  189fl.  He 
has  written  Study  of  (he  Life  of  Jesus  (Boston,  1007), 
and  is  the  editor  of  the  Autnim  Seminary  Record. 

STEWART,  JAJIES:  United  Free  Churoh  of 
Scotland;  b.  in  Edinburgh  Feb.  14,  1831;  d.  at 
Lovedale  (near  the  east  border  of  Cape  Colony, 
South  Africa,  700  m.  n.e.  of  Cape  Town)  Dec.  21, 


1905.  His  early  education  was  at  the  Ekltoburgh 
high  school  and  at  the  Perth  academy.  His  father 
had  a  farm  in  Perthshire  and  one  day  in  hia  fifteenth 
year  while  James  was  plowing  one  of  its  fields  the 
determination  to  be  a  foreign  missionary  was  sud- 
denly formed.  With  this  mode  of  life  in  view  after 
leaving  the  academy,  he  entered  upon  higher  studies, 
first  in  Edinburgh  University  (1850-52),  then  in 
St.  Andrews  (1852-54),  again  in  Edinburgh  (1854- 
tS55),  and  in  the  divinity  hall  of  the  Free  Church 
there  (1855-59).  He  did  not  go  in  for  honors  but 
for  a  wide  culture.  That  ho  put  in  much  of  his  time 
on  botany  comes  out  in  the  two  elaborate  and  beau- 
tifully illustrated  books  which  he  published  while 
an  undergraduate:  A  Series  of  Botanical  Diagrams, 
Exhibiting  the  Structure,  Physiology  and  Classifica- 
tion of  Plants,  With  explatialon/  Notes  (London 
[1857]);  and  Stewart's  Botanical  Cliart,  comprising 
a  Talndar  Vieic  of  Structural  and  Physiological  Bot- 
any [1857].  Both  were  text^books  in  Scottish 
schools  and  colleges  for  many  years.  With  the  end 
of  Btill  better  fitting  him-^f  for  his  chosen  career 
he  studied  medicine  in  Edinburgh  (1859-61  and 
1865-00)  and  took  his  degree. 

In  1857  David  Livingstone  visited  Scotland  and 
pleaded  tor  men  to  enter  the  open  door  into  Africa's 
heathen  world.  Stewart  was  one  of  those  who  re- 
sponded to  this  appeal.  In  1859  he  formally  offered 
himself  to  his  church  for  this  service,  and,  as  he  could 
not  be  sent  at  once,  became  an  active  preacher  of 
the  missionary  cause  among  his  own  countrymen. 
In  1860  he  became  a  probationer,  but  with  no  Idea 
of  settling.  In  1861  he  went  to  South  Africa  and 
met  Livingstone,  who  cordially  welcomed  him.  He 
went  up  the  Zambesi  and  into  Central  Africa  and 
returned  to  Scotland  in  1864.  In  1866  he  married 
and  went  back  to  Africa,  there  to  spend  the  rest  of 
his  life.  In  1841  the  Rev.  William  Govan  had 
founded  an  institute  at  Lovedale,  and  in  1867 
Stewart  became  his  associate  and  in  1870  his  suc- 
cessor. The  place  had  been  named  for  the  Rev. 
John  Love,  D.D.  (1757-1825),  a  Presbyterian  divine' 
who  in  1795  founded  the  London  Hiasionary  Society 
and  was  its  first  secretary.  Stewart  believed  that 
God  had  made  the  block  man  of  the  same  blood  as 
the  white  man  and  was  accordingly  susceptible  to 
the  some  educational  influences.  This  was  a  novel 
idea,  but  he  succeeded  in  finding  persons  of  means 
who  enabled  him  to  teqch  the  blacks  the  profe»- 
sions,  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  industrial  pursuits, 
including  farming.  He  took  black  girls  and  trained 
them  in  simitar  fashion  for  teachers,  nurses,  house- 
keepers, wives,  and  mothers.  He  demonstrated  on 
a  great  scale  his  theories,  for  under  him  the  Love- 
dale Institute  become  one  of  the  triumphs  of  mis- 
sions. He  won  great  fame  by  doing  these  things, 
and  as  "  Stewart  of  Lovedale "  was  known  the 
world  over  long  before  he  died.  He  was  indeed  the 
firat  great  industrial  and  educational  misHionary. 
But  though  to  many  his  theories  were  the  interest- 
ing thing,  to  him  the  missionary  int«rest  was  domi- 
nant, and  the  thousands  who  came  under  his  infiu- 
ence  felt  that  dearer  to  him  than  anything  else  was 
his  religion,  and  that  be  wanted  lus  colored  friends 
to  know  his  Savior  as  the  best  acqmsition  they  oould 
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In  1873  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  starting  at 
B]3rtfaswood,  named  after  Captain  B]3rth,  magistrate 
of  the  Fingoes,  a  second  Lovedale.  In  1874  he  made 
a  tour  in  Scotland  in  the  interest  of  both  institu- 
tions, and  also  proposed  the  African  mission  now 
known  as  Livingstonia.  In  1899  he  was  moderator 
of  the  general  assembly  of  the  Free  Chunih  of  Scot- 
land. In  1902  he  delivered  the  Duff  missionaiy  lec- 
tures at  Edinbuigh.  His  life  was  too  crowded  with 
practical  matters  to  allow  him  leisure  for  authorship 
of  a  general  nature,  but  he  produced  these  volumes 
which  were  in  the  line  of  his  work:  LovedaUf  Past 
and  Present  (Edinbuigh,  1884) ;  Lovedale  Illustrated 
(1894) ;  Livingstonia,  its  Origin  (1894) ;  Kafir  Phrase 
Book  and  Vocabtdary  (Lovedale,  1898);  Dawn  in 
the  Dark  Continent^  Africa  and  its  Missions  (the 
Duff  lectures;  Edinbuigh,  1903). 

Bzbuooxapht:   J.  WeUs,  The  Life  of  Jam49  Stewarlf  Lon- 
don, 1906. 

STEWART,  ROBERT  LAIRD:  Presbyterian;  b. 
at  Murrysville,  Pa.,  Aug.  11,  1840.  He  was  grad- 
uated from  Washington  and  Jefferson  Collie  (B.A., 
1866;  M.A.,  1867)  and  from  the  Western  Theolog- 
ical Seminary  (1869);  was  pastor  at  Conneautville, 
Pa.,  1869-73,  and  at  Golden,  Col.,  1873-79;  was 
also  superintendent  of  schools,  Jefferson  County, 
Col.,  1874-79;  pastor  of  the  Mahoning  Church,  Dan- 
ville, Pa.,  1880-90;  and  after  1890  professor  of  pas- 
toral theology.  Biblical  archeology,  and  Christian 
evidences  in  the  theological  department  of  Lincoln 
University,  and  also  dean  of  the  faculty.  He  has 
written  Tfie  Place  and  Value  of  Pastoral  Theology  in 
the  Curriculum  of  Theological  Study  (1894);  The 
Land  of  Israel  (1899);  Memorable  Places  among  the 
Holy  Hills  (1903);  and  Sheldon  Jackson,  Pathfinder 
and  Prospector  of  the  Missionary  Vanguard  in  the 
Rocky  Mountcdns  and  Alaska  (1908). 

STEWART,  WILLIAM:  Chim;h  of  Scotland; 
b.  at  Annan  (14  m.  s.e.  of  Dumfries),  Dumfriesshire, 
Aug.  15,  1835.  He  was  educated  at  the  University 
of  Glasgow  (B.A.,  1861;  B.D.,  1867),  where  he  was 
examiner  in  mental  philosophy  (1867-70).  He  was 
minister  of  St.  Geoige's-in-the-Fields,  Glasgow 
( 1868-75) ;  since  1873  has  been  professor  of  divinity 
and  Biblical  criticism  in  the  university  of  the  same 
city,  and  dean  of  the  faculty  of  theology  since  1895. 
He  has  written  The  Plan  of  St,  Luke's  Gospel  (Glas- 
gow, 1873). 

STICHARION.  See  VsaTMSNTS  and  Insignia, 
Ecclesiastical. 

STICHOMETRT. 

I.  InQenenL 

Um  of  the  Tenn  (f  1). 

"  StkhoB  *'  Equivalent  to  "  Hexameter  Line  "  (f  2). 
Tbis  tiTeasuTement  Confirmed  (f  3). 
Partial  Stichometiy  (f  4). 
Cola  and  Commato  (f  5). 
H.  New-Testament  Stichometiy. 
Eathaliua  (f  1). 
Euthalitts  Tested  (f  2). 

L  In  General;    The  data  of  stichometry  consist 

chiefly  of  subscriptions  at  the  close  of  manuscripts, 

expressing  the  number  of  lines  which  are  contained 

in  the  book  that  has  been  copied;  of  marginal  an- 

notatioDB  from  point  to  point,  expressing  the  extent 


of  the  previous  text;  or  of  quotations  and  allusions 
which  are  foimd  in  various  writers,  which  indicate 
either  the  locality  of  some  passage  in 
I.  Use  of  a  quoted  work,  or  the  compass  of  the 
the  Term,   whole  or  part  of  the  works  of  a  given 
author.    For  example,  at  the  close  of 
Isocrates,  Busiris,  in  Codex  Urbinas,  there  is,   in 
the   archaic  character,  the  number  390;  while  on 
the  maigin  of   the  same  work,  in  the  more  recent 
character,  there  is  on  fol.  22^,  10  (§  25),  before 
roOruv  alrioi,  the  number   2  (B) ;    and  on  25^,    12 
(§  39),    before  yeyov&ra^  ^  rov^,  the  number  3  (r); 
and  these  numbers  represent  the  second  and  third 
hundreds  of  lines  measured  on  some  exemplar,  either 
actual  or  ideal;   Diogenes  LaSrtius  quotes  a  pas- 
sage from  Chrysippus,  Kard,  rove  x^^-^  (rr^xovci  Bud 
Galen  estimates  the  extent  of  a  certain  portion  of 
the  works  of  Hippocrates  at  240  verses;    roirrov  roi) 
PtpXiov  rb  fihf   Kara  rb    iv   ypdfjtfia   fiipo^   rb    irporov 

etc  ff/i'  oTixovg  k^^iui  (Galen,  In  Hippokratem  de  not- 
ura  hominiSf  xv.,  p.  9).  Full  collections  of  such 
data  may  be  found  in  F.  W.  Ritschl,  Opuscula  pfd- 
lologicOf  i.  74  sqq.,  Leipsic,  1866;  and  in  T.  Birt, 
Das  antike  Buchwesen,y  chap,  iv.,  Berlin,  1882. 
Ever3rthing  in  these  data  suggests  that  the  numera- 
tion has  reference  to  standard  lines  or  copies;  and 
since  the  actual  number  of  lines  in  the  manuscripts 
never  tallies  with  the  stichometric  record,  and  we 
are  imable  to  point  to  any  copies  which  do  furnish 
an  agreement,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  somewhere 
a  common  unit  of  measurement  upon  which  these 
subscriptions  and  quotations  are  based:  in  other 
words,  the  stichos  must  have  an  element  of  fixity  in 
it,  even  if  it  be  not  absolutely  fixed.  It  is  impoi^ 
tant,  therefore,  to  determine  in  what  direction  the 
meaning  of  stichos  deflects  from  its  normal  indefinite 
sense  of  "  line,"  "  row,"  and  "  verse." 

The  term  stichos  is  of  itself  extremely  vague.    It 
may  be  nothing  more  than  row  or  line;    as  when 
the  Septuagint  uses  it  for  the  rows  of  stones  in  the 
high  priest's  breastplate;  or,  in  a  mili- 
2,  ''  Stich-  tary  sense,  it  may  represent  the  num- 
08  "  Equiv-  ber  of  men  in  a  rank  or  file  of  soldiers, 
alent  to     especially  the  latter;   and  so  in  other 
''  Hex-      cases.     But  in  literature  it  is  easy  to 
ameter      demonstrate  that  the  stichos  is  de- 
Line."      fleeted  in  meaning  in  the  direction  of 
a  hexameter  line.    In  the  first  place, 
such  a  unit  is  convenient  for  the  comparison  of 
prose- works  with  poetry;  in  the  next  place,  actual 
instances  of  prose-passages  are  reduced  to  their 
equivalent  verse-lengths;    in  the  third  place,  the 
term  is  used  of  hexameter  poetry,  in  distinction 
from  any  other;  and,  finally,  any  given  work  may 
be  divided  into  hexameter  rh3rthms  and  results 
compared  with  the  transmitted  numerical  data.    If 
these  points  be  taken  in  order,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  prose-unit  is  more  likely  to  be  taken  from  poetry 
than  that  the  unit  of  measurement  for  poetry  is  like- 
ly to  be  adopted  from  prose;  for  the  line  of  poetry 
is  already  measured  in  a  sensibly  constant  unit,  and 
no  reason  exists  for  a  change  of  that  unit.    The  only 
question  that  would  arise  here  is  whether  there  may 
not  be  expected  a  variety  of  units  of  measurement; 
as,  for  instance,  an  iambic  unit  in  distinction  from 
a  hexameter  unit.    It  is  sufficient  to  observe  at  this 
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point,  that  such  varieties  of  measurement,  if  they 
exist,  are  extremely  rare.  In  regard  to  the  actual 
reduction  of  a  prose-passage  to  its  equivalent  verse- 
length,  there  is  an  important  case  in  Galen  (v.  655, 
ed.  Ktthn),  where,  having  quoted  a  sentence  from 
Hippocrates,  he  continues: 

elc  fi^v  ovToc  6  }^yoi  kwia  km  rptdnovTa  avXXapuv  birep 
koTi  dvoiv  KOLi  fjfiiaeu^  kirijv  k^afUrpuv  Kri, 

If  Galen,  according  to  this,  then  reckons  thirty- 
nine  syllables  as  being  equivalent  to  two  hexameters 
and  a  half,  or,  as  he  continues,  eighty-two  syllables 
to  five  hexameters,  the  hexameter  can  hardly  be 
different  from  a  sixteen-syllabled  rhythm.  The  as- 
simiption  is  easy  that  stichometric  measurement  is 
made  by  preference  in  syllables  of  which  sixteen  go 
to  the  hexameter,  or  unit- verse.  The  number  six- 
teen invites  attention  as  being  the  number  of  syl- 
lables in  the  first  line  of  the  Iliadf  and  as  being  a 
square  number,  a  peculiarity  which  always  had  a 
certain  attractiveness  for  early  calculators.  That 
the  term  stichos  deflects  in  the  direction  of  hexam- 
eter verse  as  against  any  other  line  of  poetry  which 
might  have  been  chosen  for  a  proper  imit  of  meas- 
lu^ment,  will  appear  from  Montfaucon  (BM.  Cots- 
lin.j  p.  597),  where  there  is  quoted  from  a  tenth-cen- 
tury manuscript  a  catalogue  of  poets  as  writers  by 
stichoi,  and  writers  of  iambica  can  only  have  re- 
sulted from  a  specialization  of  the  meaning  of  the 
term  stichos  by  constant  use  in  a  particular  sense. 

In  the  demonstration  of  the  same  point  by  actual 

measurement,  the  most  important  researches  are 

those  published  by  the  late  C.  Graux  (in  Revue  de 

Philologie,  Apr.,  1878),  in  which  he  demonstrated, 

by  an  actual  estimation  of  the  number 

3.  This     of  letters  in  certain  works,  that  the 

Measure-  stichos  represented  not  a  clause,  nor  a 
ment  number  of  words,  but  a  fixed  quantity 
Confirmed,  of  writing.  The  average  number  of 
letters  to  the  verse  he  found  to  vary 
between  narrow  limits,  generally  thirty-four  to 
thirty-eight  letters;  and  an  enumeration  of  the 
letters  in  fifty  lines  of  the  Iliad  opened  at  random 
supplied  him  with  an  average  of  37.7  letters  to  the 
verse.  This  very  important  identification  of  the 
stichos  with  the  hexameter  is  the  starting-point  for 
a  great  many  new  critical  investigations  as  to  the 
integrity  of  transmitted  texts,  their  early  form,  etc. 
Whether  the  unit  of  measurement  is  a  certain  num- 
ber of  syllables,  or  a  certain  number  of  letters,  is 
not  at  first  sight  easy  to  decide.  It  is  tolerably  cer- 
tain that  the  measured  line  is,  as  above  stated,  a 
space-line,  and  not  a  sense-line;  but  to  discriminate 
between  a  letter-line  and  a  syllable-line  is  a  more 
delicate  matter.  If  the  former  be  adopted,  the  unit 
should  probably  be  fixed  at  thirty-six  letters,  be- 
cause this  is  the  nearest  symmetrical  number  to  the 
average  hexameter.  There  are  very  few  instances, 
however,  in  which  the  actual  letters  of  a  line  are 
found  to  be  numbered;  while  the  custom  can 
readily  be  traced  of  limiting  a  line  by  the  division 
of  the  syllables,  in  the  earliest  manuscripts.  More- 
over, there  is  the  actual  measurement  in  the  passage 
quoted  from  Galen;  and  Pliny  seems  to  aUude  to 
the  custom  of  syllable-counting,  when,  in  one  of 
his  epistles,  he  demands  an  equally  long  reply  from 


his  correspondent,  and  threatens  to  coimt,  not  only 
the  pages,  but  the  verses  on  the  page,  and  the  syl- 
lables of  each  verse  (Ego  non  paginas  tantum,  sed 
vertue  eHam  eyllabaeque  numerabo;  Pliny,  iv.  11). 
The  preference  must,  therefore,  be  given  to  the 
syllable-line.  It  is  comparatively  easy  to  count  the 
copmass  of  a  book  in  sixteen-syllable  rhythms,  but 
a  toilsome  process  to  estimate  with  equal  accuracy 
the  niunber  of  thirty-six-letter  lines. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  relative  sizes  of 

the  two  line-units.    M.  Graux  deduces  37.7  as  the 

average  hexameter  in  letters,  and  Diels  (Hemiee, 

vol.  xvii.)  makes  the  average  of  the  first  fifty  lines 

in  Homer  to  be  15.6  syllables.    A  verse 

4.  Partial  of  sixteen  syllables  is  then  equivalent 
Stichometry.to  about  1.074  verses  of  thirty-six  let- 
ters each.  In  precisely  the  same  way 
as  M.  Graux  determined  the  average  number  of 
letters  to  the  verse  from  the  total  stichometry,  in 
the  manuscripts  of  Herodotus,  Demosthenes,  Euse- 
bius,  Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  etc.,  one  may  examine 
the  partial  stichometry.  This  has  been  done  for 
Isocrates  by  Fuhr  (Rheinischea  Museum^  xxxvii. 
468) ;  for  the  Plato  manuscripts,  by  Schanz  {Hermes, 
xvi.  309);  and  for  the  Demosthenes  manuscripts, 
by  W.  V.  Christ,  in  the  able  discussion  entitled  Die 
Atticuaauegqbe  dee  Demosthenes  (MUnchen,  1882). 
The  partial  stichometry  is  of  the  highest  value  for 
the  study  of  texts;  and  in  every  case  the  data  which 
it  supplies  are  found  to  accord  very  closely  with  the 
fundamental  statements  above  as  to  the  paleo- 
graphical  meaning  of  the  word  stichos.  There  are 
traces  of  partial  stichometry  in  the  great  Vatican 
manuscript  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  (cf. 
E.  Nestle,  in  Correspandemr-BlaU  fur  die  Gelehrten 
und  ReaUchulen  WUrttembergSf  1883;  and  J.  R. 
Harris,  Stichometry,  pp.  59-64,  London,  1893).  The 
forgoing  investigations  received  striking  and  unex- 
pected confirmation  through  the  discovery  by  Pro- 
fessor Mommsen  in  1885  of  a  list  of  the  canonical 
books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  and  of  the 
works  of  Cyprian  in  the  Phillipps  Library  at  Chel- 
tenham. These  lists  were  accompanied  by  stich- 
ometric annotations,  to  which  the  scribe  attached 
the  information  that  the  index  of  verses  in  the  city 
of  Rome  is  not  clearly  given,  and  elsewhere,  throu^ 
greed  of  gain,  they  do  not  preserve  it  in  full;  but 
that  he  went  through  the  books  in  detail,  coimting 
sixteen  syllables  to  the  line,  according  to  the  stand- 
ard line  of  Vergil,  and  appended  the  number  of 
verses.  The  importance  of  this  statement  is  evi- 
dent. There  was  not  only  a  stichometry  of  the  Vul- 
gate and  of  the  works  of  Cyprian  by  which  the  piur- 
chaser  of  books  in  Carthage  or  elsewhere  could  be 
protected  against  the  rapacity  of  the  bookseller, 
but  the  hexameter  standard  was  cleariy  defined  as 
the  unit  of  measurement. 

Some  degree  of  confusion  is  introduced  by  the 
existence,  apparently,  in  early  times,  of  an  alterna- 
tive iambic  verse  of  twelve  syllables, 
5.  Cola  and  as  well  as  by  the  introduction  of  wri- 
Commata.  ting  by  cola  and  commata.  The  latter 
of  these  points  has  been  an  especial 
ground  of  combat,  in  consequence  of  the  counte- 
nance which  the  custom  seemed  to  lend  to  the  theory 
of  sense-lines  in  opposition  to  space-lines.    The  ex- 
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planation  of  the  matter  seems  to  be  as  follows:  when 
the  earlier  imcial  form  of  writing  was  deserted  for  one 
more  convenient  for  purposes  of  reading  and  recita- 
tion, the  text  was  broken  up  into  short  sentences, 
named,  according  to  their  lengths,  cola  and  com- 
mata;  and  in  some  instances  an  attempt  was  made, 
not  only  to  number  these  coia,  so  as  to  form  a  colom- 
etry  similar  to  stichometiy,  and  sharing  the  advan- 
tages which  it  offered  for  reference  and  book-nkeas- 
uring,  but  even  to  accommodate  the  arrangement 
of  these  cola  so  as  to  reproduce  the  original  number 
of  verses.  Thus  the  rhetorician  Castor  (C.  Walz, 
Rhet/yres  Graci,  iii.  721,  Stuttgart,  1834)  discusses 
the  pseudo-oration  of  Demosthenes  against  Philip 
as  follows:  tovtw  tov  X6yov  ari^ofuv  kot^,  koXov  kotov- 
T^avre^  etc  n^  iroc&rtfra  tHjv  k6X(jv  Kara  rbv  dptOfwv 
TOV  iyiuifuvov  iv  roiC  apxaioic  ptfiXloi^,  ^  i/iir/nicev 
avrdf  6  ^iifioadkvfK  rdv  Idtov  X&yov,  It  seems  also 
that  this  change  of  form  took  place  first  for  those 
bodes  which  were  publicly  recited,  or  which  had 
a  semi-poetical  structure;  so  that  the  oldest  Bible 
manuscripts  desert  the  continuous  uncial  writing  in 
the  Psalms,  in  Job,  the  Proverbs,  Canticles,  etc.;  and 
St.  Jerome  proposed  to  imitate  this  peculiarly  di- 
vided text  in  the  prophets:  **  What  is  usually  done 
in  the  cases  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  viz.,  that 
those  writings  which  are  in  prose  and  not  in  verse 
are  arranged  in  cola  and  commala,  we  also,  looking 
to  the  convenience  of  the  readers,  distinguish  a  new 
interpretation  by  a  new  kind  of  writing  "  (preface 
to  commentary  on  Isaiah). 

EL  New-Testament  Stichometry:  In  tiiming  to 
the  New  Testament,  and  particularly  to  the  epis- 
tles, it  will  appear  that  the  theory  already  advanced 
is  completely  confirmed,  and  that  there  is  a  very 
powerful  critical  implement  for  the  restoration  of 
early  New-Testament  texts  in  the  tra- 

I.  Eutha-  ditional  data.  As  before,  both  total 
lios.  and  partial  stichometiy  exists.  There 
is,  however,  a  good  deal  of  variation 
between  the  transmitted  data,  arising  from  various 
causes,  such  as  variation  in  the  text,  variation  in 
the  unit  employed  in  the  measurement,  difference 
in  versions  measured,  and  difference  in  the  abbre- 
viations employed.  The  greatest  authority,  how- 
ever, for  New-Testament  stichometry,  is  foimd  in 
the  woric  of  Euthalius  (q.v.),  ed.  L.  A.  Zacagni,  Col- 
ledanea  monumerUorum  veterum  eccUna  Orcsca  ae 
LaHfUB  (Rome,  1698;  MGP,  Ixxxv.).  Euthalius 
was  a  deacon  of  the  church  of  Alexandria,  and  after- 
ward bishop  of  Sulci  in  Sardinia.  (For  modem  dis- 
cussions with  reference  to  Euthalius,  his  history  and 
ecclesiastical  office,  besides  the  literature  imder 
EuTHAUUS,  consult  Ehrhard,  in  CerUralblaU  fur 
BiUiolhektweaen,  viii.  9,  pp.  385-411;  Von  Dob- 
schQtx,  in  the  same,  x.  2,  pp.  49-70.  These  dis- 
cussions do  not  affect  the  problem  of  stichometry.) 
He  has  frequently  but  erroneously  been  credited 
with  the  introduction  of  stichometry  to  the  New 
Testament,  and  these  verses  which  he  measured  have 
been  by  many  persons  identified  with  the  colon- 
writing  previously  described.  There  is  very  little 
ground  for  any  such  ideas;  and  it  appears  that  the 
stichoi  mentioned  by  Euthalius  are  hexameters  of 
sixteen  ^llables,  a  very  slight  allowance  being  made 
for  certain  common  abbreviations.    The  work  of 


Euthalius  consisted  in  editing  the  Acts  and  Catho- 
lic Epistles,  with  a  complete  system  of  prologues, 
prefaces,  and  quotations:  every  book  was  divided 
into  lections,  and  to  every  lection,  as  well  as  to  the 
greater  part  of  the  prefaces,  was  appended  its  nu- 
merical extent.  The  verses  were  also  marked  on  the 
margin  from  fifty  to  fifty.  There  is  thus  a  mine  of 
stichometric  information  sufficient  to  test  any  theory 
in  the  closest  maimer.  Moreover,  the  work  has  this 
importance,  that  Euthalius  professes  to  have  meas- 
lu^  his  verses  accurately,  and  to  have  employed 
the  best  manuscripts,  vis.,  those  preserved  in  the 
Pamphilian  Library  at  Csesarea.  It  is  consequently 
permissible  to  set  a  high  value  on  the  measurements 
made,  on  the  ground  of  antiquity  as  well  as  of 
accuracy. 

It  remains  to  test  these  results  given  by  Eutha- 
lius for  the  lections  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles;  and, 
no  account  being  taken  of  the  abbreviations  which 
might  have  been  found  in  the  text,  the 

2.  Eutha-  text  of  the  Acts  in  Westcott  and  Hort's 
lius  Tested.  New  Testament  will  be  divided  into 
sixteen-syllabled  rh3rthms.  If  allow- 
ance were  made  for  abbreviation,  the  results  would 
have  been  somewhat  less,  as  a  syllable  might  be  sub- 
tracted at  every  occurrence  of  the  words  debc  and 
Xpurrb^j  and  two  syllables  for  each  occurrence  of 
tJTCTovf  and  tApioq^  with  perhaps  a  few  other  rarely 
recurring  words,  as  t^ar^p^  ovpav6c.  The  data  for 
Euthalius  are  taken  from  Cod.  Escorial,  ^.  iii.  6,  as 
there  are  some  errors  in  Zacagni's  figures.  Allow- 
ing for  one  or  two  obvious  corruptions,  such  as  the 
dropping  of  the  figure  p  in  lection  6,  the  agreement 
is  very  complete. 

The  lines  of  the  following  table  are  nearly  hex- 
ameters, so  that  the  table  affords  a  picture  of  the 
arrangement  of  an  early  bicoliunnar  codex: 


Leotion. 

BesioB. 

Cod.  Esc. 

Westcott 
and  Hort. 

1 

1.1 

40 

40 

2 

1.16 

30 

30 

3 

2.1 

109 

HI 

4 

3.1 

136 

143 

6 

4.32 

100 

121 

6 

6.1 

88 

190 

7 

8.1   (fyrfrtTo) 

92 

94 

8 

9.1 

76 

77 

0 

9.23 

216 

210 

10 

11.27 

283 

272 

11 

16.1 

193 

201 

12 

17.1 

164 

164 

13 

19.1 

239 

242 

14 

21.16 

293 

307 

16 

24.27 

168 

160 

16 

27.1 

198 

192 

Still  more  remarkable  is  the  harmony  between 
the  measured  text  of  Westcott  and  Hort  and  the 
Euthalian  figures,  when  allowance  is  made  for  the 
abbreviations  previously  mentioned.  In  the  follow- 
ing table  the  first  column  represents  the  stichometric 
number  supplied  by  Euthalius  and  the  best  manu- 
scripts; the  second  gives  the  result  of  the  actual 
subdivision  of  the  text  of  Westcott  and  Hort  into 
sixteen-syllabled  verses;  and  the  third  expresses 
the  same  result  with  the  proper  deduction  made  for 
four  leading  abbreviations. 

The  agreement  between  the  first  and  third  col- 
umns is  very  complete  and  deqisive  as  a  test  of  the 
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337  or  242 

es 

i 
1 

1 

3S 

1 

1 
1 
JiS 

230 
42 

20 

jy 

In  the  Gospela  tho  data  may  be  handled  in  a  eimi- 
lar  manner;  but  the  difficulties  arising  from  variety 
of  test,  etc.,  are  great:  moreover,  many  mtiouacripts 
transmit  not  only  the  Dumber  of  verses,  but  also 
Another  number  coireeponding  to  the  }>iifiara  of  the 
separate  booka.  From  a  large  group  of  cursive  man- 
uacripta  the  folloniog  numbers  for  the  four  Gospels 
appear: 


U>ttfa>w. 

Uuk. 

Luke. 

John. 

p.i«.« 

IS 

l,97fi 

?:?^ 

2|024 

From  this  it  appears  that  the  number  of  j^paTa  is 
aometime.i  in  excess,  and  Bometimea  in  defect,  of 
the  number  of  verses.  It  is  doubtful,  moreover, 
whether  the  verses  of  the  Gospels  are  measured  by 
the  same  imit  as  is  found  employed  in  the  Acts 
and  Epistles.  A  fifteen-syllabled  hexameter  seems 
to  agree  best  with  the  truditionid  figure.  The  Gos- 
pel of  John,  in  the  text  of  Weatcott  and  Hort,  is 
2,025  abbreviated  fifteen-syllabled  hexamctera,  an 
almost  absolute  agreement  with  the  result  given 
above  (2,024).  The  question  as  to  the  meaning  of 
the  pi/iara  subscribed  side  by  side  with  the  stlchoi 
has  caused  not  a  little  perplexity.  It  was  pointed 
out  by  Harris  [Sticliomelry,  pp.  65-68)  that  tho 
word  /i?>iaro  was  only  a  blundering  retranslation 
of  the  iSyriac  pethgamc,  which  may  mean  either 
"  words  "  or  "  vetses."  Thus  the  reckoning  of  the 
ptifinra  is  only  a  disguised  form  of  the  ancient 
etichometiy  which  has  come  back  again  frooi  an 
eastern  version.  If,  for  txample,  the  {i^uara  as 
given  above  be  compared  with  the  pethgaine  as 
numbered  in  a  Syriac  manuscript  on  Mt.  Sinai 
(pod.  Syr.  Sin.,  10),  there  results: 


M>tUiflw 

Muk. 

Luke. 

John. 

Sw 

2,524 
2,62a 

1.B75 

IS 

1,038 

It  appears  clearly  that  the  two  systems  are  the 
same,  when  once  allowance  is  made  for  the  obvious 
errors  in  Luke  and  JohD.       J.  Bxndel  Habbis- 


J.  R.  Hani*,  SticAomttrv.  Cunbridge.  18031 
idem,  ia  AJP.  not.  12  (supplameaC).  14.  IS:  C.  TiacbeD- 
dorf,  MonwnerUa  Macro  intdUa.  nova  coUectio,  j..  p.  xvii- 
iqq..  Leipda,  ISSSi  F.  Scrivener,  in  tbe  prolegomena  to 
his  Codec  Bam,  Laodon.  1S67:  Gibux,  in  Steiu  de  Phi- 
lotogxi.  Apr..  1878:  W.  Ouist,  AUicatavtaalii  du  Drmot- 
Ihtna,  Munioh.  1882;  W.  Suiday.  in  Srudia  Bibliea.  iij 
(18S1).  217-303;  Tinner,  in  the  eaioe,  pp.  3D4-32&;  idem, 
'nyrS,  iiUMl).       — " 


sqq..  Freihunf, 


420; 


by  Uon 


C.  Burkitt.  in  JTf,  ii  (1001), 
ioag  in  Rheinucha  Mwinim  m  follows:  in 
Imel:  ixiv  {I860),  by  BLim;  miv  (1879). 
by  Wschunutb;  and  xxxviii  [1S82).  by 
Htmu  aa  foUaoi:  ivi  (18BI),  309,  by 
1882).  by  DipU:  BDd  ui  (18851,  142-156, 
and  the  workg  named  in  the  test- 


STIEFEL,  atj'fel  (STIFFEL,  STEFEL),  ESAJAS: 

Religious  fanatic;  b.  at  Langensalxa  <I0  m.  n.w. 
of  Erfurt)  between  1556  and  1564;  d.  at  Erfurt  (62 
m.  s.w.  of  Leipdc)  Aug.  12,  1628.  He  traveled 
about  selling  dyer's-weed  and  salted  fish,  and  when 
tired  of  this  pursuit  conducted  a  wine-shop  in  his 
native  place;  but  in  1603  the  city  withdrew  this 
privilege.  The  next  year  he  separated  from  the 
church  and  kept  his  children  away  from  church 
and  school.  This  involved  him  in  violent  contro- 
versies with  the  clerical  rainisterium  and  the  coun- 
cil, resulting  in  his  imprisonment.  In  1606  he 
abjured  his  errors  and  was  released.  He  moved 
to  Erfurt  and  soon  after  to  Gispersleben.  From 
there  he  issued  a  great  number  of  tracls;  for  ex- 
ample, "The  Different  Explanation  of  the  First 
Man  before  the  Fall,  of  the  Other  after  the  Fall, 
and  of  the  Third  and  Last  Adam  Bom  of  GotI  from 
Above."  This  tract  was  the  one  answered  by  Jakob 
Boehme  (q.v.)  with  Sh/riiua  /.  These  writings 
found  willing  readers  at  Langensalia,  where  Sticfel's 
nephew,  Eiechiel  Meth,  was  continuing  his  prop- 
aganda. Both  were  placed  under  arrest  in  1613 
and  the  next  year  were  brought  before  the  su- 
perior consistoiy  at  Dresden.  They  were  com- 
pelled to  make  public  retraction  and  pay  the  costs, 
and  Stiefel  bad  to  meet,  besidee,  a  heavy  fine.  He 
next  acquired  property  at  Gispersleben,  Kiliani,  and 
Solomonsbora,  where  he  assembled  his  sister's  fam- 
ily with  his  own,  and  their  religious  adherents.  For- 
bidden to  bold  meetings,  1614,  he  violated  his  oath, 
at  which  the  Erfurt  council  attempted  his  correc- 
tion, with  apparent  success.  Shortly  after,  the 
council  instigateei  a  posse  of  farmers  to  seise  him 
and  a  company  engaged  in  a  festival.  All  were  re- 
leased after  promising  under  oath  to  abstain  from 
meeting,  and  Stiefel  was  likewise  bound  not  to 
proselyte.  Not  fulfilling  this,  he  was  banished,  to- 
gether with  wife  and  child,  from  the  city.  His  jour- 
ney to  Basel  was  a  triumphal  niarch.  There  he  met 
with  no  success  and  returned,  in  spite  of  the  pro- 
hibition, to  Gispersleben,  Christmas,  1616,  where  he 
and  his  kin  were  immediately  cast  into  prison.  Aft^r 
a  little  more  than  a  year  his  vAle.  sister,  and  nephew 
were  released;  but  his  confinement  continued  until 
he  recanted  in  1619.  He  was  granted  the  right  of 
readcnee  at  Erfurt  and  opened  a  traffic  in  dyer'a- 
weed;  but  resumed  his  religious  efforts  in  1621. 
He  inveigled  the  Countess  Erdmuth  Juliane  of 
Gleichon  and  Ohrdruf,  whereupon  the  council  was 
deliberating  whether  it  should  sentence  him  to 
death,  when  he  fled  into  Tburingia.    On  Mar.  31, 
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Stlohometrsr 
Stier 


1G24,  he  was  sent  back  to  Erfurt,  and  remained  a 
prisoner  at  the  hospital  until  he  died.  He  is  said  to 
have  repented  of  his  errors. 

Stiefel  was  a  highly  gifted  man,  well  educated, 
and  very  familiar  with  the  Latin  and  German  Bible. 
The  theological  bickerings  which  then  prevailed  in 
the  pulpits  repelled  him,  and  dry  dogmatic  dissei^ 
tations  turned  him  from  the  Church.  He  had  been 
studying  the  writings  of  Thomas  MUnzer  (q.v.)  for 
a  long  time,  whose  fundamental  ideas  he  adopted: 
the  renunciation  of  infant  baptism  and  the  Lord's 
Supper,  as  taught  by  the  Church,  the  control  of  the 
secular  power,  and  the  Scripture  as  a  dead  letter; 
and  the  advocation  of  dreams  and  visions  and  of 
the  inner  word  of  the  Spirit.  The  community  idea 
of  MOnzer  he  followed  in  practise. 

(Paul  IIeder.) 

Bibliooxapht:  Tbe  one  work  of  aeeessibili^  and  value  ia 
P.  Meder,  Der  SehtoArmer  Eaajat  Stiefd,  in  Jahretbericht 
dn  Erfurter  OtachiehtB'  ttnd  AUertunuvereint,  1898. 

STIEFEL  (STTFEL),  MICHAEL:  German  Re- 
former and  mathematician;  b.  at  Esslingen  (8  m. 
8.e.  of  Stuttgart)  1486  or  1487;  d.  at  Jena  Apr.  19, 
1567.  He  Entered  the  Augustine  monastery  of  his 
native  city,  and  in  1511  was  consecrated  priest.  He 
first  assumed  an  active  part  in  the  Reformation 
with  the  treatise.  Von  der  Christfermigen  recktge- 
grUndien  Leer  Doctoris  Martini  Luthera  (1522),  being 
specially  affected  by  reading  the  book  of  Revela- 
tion. He  took  refuge  in  May,  1522,  with  Hartmut 
of  Cronberg;  but  upon  the  surrender  of  Cronbeig 
Oct.  15,  he  fled  to  Wittenberg,  and.  Mar.,  1523,  be- 
came court  preacher  of  Count  Albrecht  of  Mansfeld. 
With  great  zeal  he  devoted  himself  to  mathematical 
studies,  setting  up  a  strange  cabalistic  system  by 
transforming  letters  into  the  so-called  trigonal  num- 
bers 1,  3,  6,  10,  15,  21,  thus  disclosing  secrets  of  the 
Bible.  Luther,  however,  assured  him  of  the  futility 
of  his  practise,  from  which  he  desisted  for  awhile. 
Luther  also  sent  him  as  preacher  to  Christoph  Jdr- 
ger  of  ToUet  and  Kreusbach,  a  nobleman  in  upper 
Austria.  Compelled  to  flee  from  Austria  in  1527, 
he  found  refuge  in  Luther's  house,  where  he  col- 
lected and  transcribed  the  works  and  letters  of 
Luther,  until  Sept.,  1528,  when  he  became  pastor 
in  Lochau.  From  1532  he  returned  to  his  apocar 
lyptical  calculations  and  published  Ein  RechenbUch- 
lein  Vom  End  Chritti,  Apocalypaia  in  Apocalypnm 
(Wittenberg,  1532).  He  unearthed  the  mysteries  of 
the  history  of  the  Scripture,  the  Church,  and  the 
papacy,  and  calculated  the  date  of  the  advent  of 
Christ  as  eight  a.m.,  Oct.  19, 1533.  Inconsequence 
he  was  brought  to  Wittenberg  by  the  oflicers  of  the 
elector,  held  in  confinement  for  four  weeks  to  await 
the  elector's  sentence,  and  only  the  intercession  of 
Luther  and  Melanchthon  saved  him  from  prison 
and  secured  his  reinstatement  in  the  parish  of  Holz- 
dorf,  1534  or  1535.  '  Holding  himself  aloof  from 
prophecies,  for  fourteen  years,  he  prosecuted  gen- 
uine mathematical  studies,  resulting  in  ArithmeHca 
integra  (1543);  and  Deutache  ArithmeHca  (Nurem- 
bei]g,  1545).  He  matriculated  at  Wittenbeig,  1541, 
probably  for  the  purpose  of  giving  mathematical 
instruction  to  students.  During  the  Schmalkald 
war  Stiefel  returned  to  his  cabalistic  play  with 
numbeiBy  was  expelled  from  HoUdorf  by  the  soldiers 


of  Spain,  fled  to  Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  and  thence 
to  Prussia,  and  was  stationed  at  Memel,  where  he 
carried  his  calculations  on  Daniel  into  the  pulpit. 
After  a  brief  stay  in  Eichholz,  near  KOnigsberg,  on 
account  of  antagonism  to  Andreas  Osiander  (q.v.) 
there,  he  returned  to  Saxony  as  pastor  of  BrQck. 
At  Eichholz  he  issued  Ein  aehr  wunderbarliche  Wort- 
rechnung  Sampt  einer  mercklichen  Erklerung  etlicher 
Zalen  Danidia  und  der  Offenbarung  Sand  Johannia 
(1553),  composed  of  a  mass  of  strophes,  the  sen- 
tences of  which  afforded  the  apocalyptical  numbers 
and  disclosed  their  mysteries.  His  partizanship  for 
Flacius  against  Melanchthon  induced  him  to  go 
from  Electoral  Saxony  to  the  territoiy  of  the  Ernes- 
tines. After  1559  he  held  mathematical  lectures  at 
the  University  of  Jena.  His  German  explanation 
of  Revelation,  which  he  represented  as  a  prophecy 
of  all  history,  finally  reached  the  Thomas  Library  of 
Leipsic;  for  specimens,  see  H.  Pipping's  Arcana 
bibliotheccB  Thomce,  pp.  70  sqq.  (Leipsic,  1703). 

(G.  Kawbrau.) 

BiBXJOORAFBnr:  G.  T.  Strobel,  Neue  Beitr&ge,  i.  1,  pp.  5 
8qq.,  Nuremberg*  1790;  T.  Keim,  ReformatiofubVUUr  der 
Reichs&tadt  EaaUnaen^  pp.  77  sqq.,  Eflslmgen,  1860;  O. 
Boosert,  Luther  und  WUrUemberOt  pp.  7  sqq.,  Ludwigsbuig, 
1883;  ADB,  xxzvi.  208  sqq.;   TSK,  1907.  pp.  450  sqq. 

STIER,  stiver,  RUDOLF  EWALD:  German 
Biblical  theologian;  b.  at  Fraustadt  (57  m.  n.w.  of 
Breslau)  Blar.  17,  1800;  d.  at  Eisleben  (40  m.  n.w. 
of  Leipsic)  Dec.  16,  1862.  He  entered  the  Univer- 
sity of  Berlin  in  1815  to  study  law,  but  finding  this 
subject  ill  suited  to  his  poetic  taste,  he  was  regis- 
tered as  a  theological  student  in  1816;  but  his 
romantic  spirit  led  him  to  the  pursuit  of  poesy, 
adopting  Jean  Paul  as  his  ideal,  and  engaging  in 
correspondence  with  him.  In  1818  he  went  to  the 
University  of  Halle  and  became  president  of  the  Halle 
Burachenachaft.  In  consequence  of  the  decease  of  a 
young  woman  whom  he  loved  and  a  change  of  life  in 
that  intense  period  of  religious  revival,  he  abandoned 
his  literary  adventure  and  took  up  the  study  of 
theology  seriously  at  Berlin,  1819.  From  1821  to 
1823  he  occupied  a  position  in  the  seminary  at 
Wittenberg,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  a  compre- 
hensive study  of  the  Bible.  In  1823  he  took  a  posi- 
tion in  the  teachers'  seminary  at  Karalene,  and  in 
the  following  year  became  teacher  at  the  mission 
seminary  at  Basel;  was  pastor  at  Frankenleben, 
1829-38;  at  Wichlinghausen,  1838-47;  spent  a 
season  in  literary  retirement  at  Wittenberg,  1847- 
1850;  was  called  by  the  consistory  of  Magdeburg 
to  the  office  of  superintendent  at  Schkeuditz,  1850; 
and  was  superintendent  at  Eisleben,  1859-62.  Dur« 
ing  all  these  years  Stier's  main  interest  was  in  Bib- 
lical study  in  which  J.  von  Meyer's  annotated  Bible 
was  his  basis  and  guide.  Not  satisfied  with  the 
Lutheran  version  he  collaborated  with  Von  Meyer 
in  the  production  of  his  last  edition  of  1842,  and 
in  his  own  (Bielefeld,  1856)  he  made  extensive  al- 
terations. His  translation  is  specially  valuable  for 
the  parallel  passages  given.  His  exegetical  works 
are  practical  and  devotional,  here  and  there  pare- 
netic,  and  somewhat  lacking  in  dogmatic  relevance 
and  pointeduess.  He  was  author  of  Siebzig  auage- 
wdhUe  Paalmen  (Halle,  1834) ;  and  of  commentaries 
on  Ephesians  (1846;  popular  ed.,  Berlin,  1859),  on 
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Hebrews  (2d  ed.,  Brmuwlck,  1862),  and  oo  JameB 
(2d  ed.,  Leipaic,  1860).  His  eKperienoe  of  the  inner 
life,  [uniliarity  with  ascetic  literalure,  and  a  fiesh 
and  piquant  interest,  mark  theao  as  well  as  his 
widely  distributed  Rtden  dt*  Herm  (2d  ed.,  5  vols., 
I«ipsic,  1851-55;  Eng.  traasl.,  WoriU  qf  the  Lord 
Jetua,  8  vols.,  Edinbiu^h,  1865-58,  4th  Ajnerican 
ed.,  New  York,  1864),  a  commentu?  on  the  Gos- 
pels; and  Reden  de»  Herm  vom  Himmd  her  (1859; 
Eng.  transl.,  Wordt  of  a  Riaen  Savior,  Edinburgh, 
1859),  on  the  Acta  and  Revelation.  He  represented 
a  doctrine  of  direct  and  organic  inspiration,  accord- 
ing to  which  the  personality  of  the  authors  disap- 
pear entirely,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  implies  in  one 
passage  what  he  eTpiessea  in  fdl  others.  This  ia- 
Bpiration  was  not  of  the  letter  but  of  the  Word. 
He  upheld,  however,  the  integrity  of  the  canon, 
being  influenced  more  by  church  tradition  than  by 
historical  criticism,  and  is  to  be  characterised  as  a 
dogmatic  mystic.  Mention  should  be  made  of  the 
well-known  and  useful  Polyglot  Bible  prepared 
together  with  K.  G.  W.  Theile  (4  vols.,  Bielefeld, 
1846-66).  (F.  A.  TnoLOCKt-) 

BiBUooaATBT:  C.  I.  NitHoh,  Rudolph  SUtr  eU  Thtoloa*. 
Ssimen,  1868;  Q.tadT.HIiet,  EaatdRtidalSStitr.lAai. 
Wittanberi.  1871 ;  J.  F.  Luisii,  TKi  lAfi  ef  R.  BHm; 
New  Yotfc.  1ST4:  U.  A.  Lsodenr,  Niuatt  Dngmtiv- 
Khidile.  p.  371.  HeObniiui,  1S81. 

STIGEL,    Btt'gel   (STIGELIUS),  JOHAflH:    Qei^ 

man  humanist;  b.  at  Frimar,  near  Gotha  (77  m. 
S.W.  of  Leipsic),  May  13, 1615;  d.  at  Jena  Feb.  11, 
1562.  JobannStigel  was  a  man  who  held  a  prominent 
position  in  the  Wittenberg  circle  of  Melanchtbonian 
humanists,  because  of  his  extraordinary  endow- 
ments. He  entered  the  Univeraity  of  Wittenberg, 
1631,  where  be  first  studied  the  ancient  languages; 
and,  later,  medicine,  phyBice,  and  astronomy;  and 
soon  became  famous  through  his  poems.  By  1541 
hewasatRegensburg;  and  for  a  congratulatory  poem 
to  Charles  V.,  Oermania  epittola  graUdabfria  (1541), 
he  received  the  imperial  thanks  and  the  title,  folta 
lawrtotua.  In  1643  he  received  the  prafasara  Terai- 
iiana  at  the  University  of  Wittenberg,  and  lectured 
on  Terence,  Heaiod,  and  Ovid.  At  the  outbreak 
of  the  Schmalkald  war  he  removed  to  Weimar,  and, 
in  1647,  to  Jena,  where  he,  with  Victorinus  Strigel, 
established  a  higher  gymnasium,  teaching  rhetoric 
and  poetics.  This  was  the  foundation  of  the  new 
university,  at  the  dedication  of  which,  1658,  be 
deUvered  the  oration.  Difficult  was  his  somewhat 
neutral  position  in  the  Philippiat  controversy  (see 
Phiuppibts),  on  occouut  of  his  friendships 
in  both  camps,  and  just  before  the  downfall 
of  Flacius,  1561,  it  became  almost  intolerable. 
His  poems  indicate  a  pious  and  pure  heart, 
and  include  elegies  on  Johann  Friedrich,  duke  of 
Saxony,  and  Luther.  Collections  were  published 
as  Polmata  (in  9  books,  Jena,  15611-72;  2  vols., 
1577;  3  vols.,  1600-01).  A  German  hymn  may  be 
found  in  KirehetUied,  iv.  541  (Leipsic,  1662-77)  by 
C.  E.  P.  Wackemagel;  and  his  Latin  spiritual 
hymns  (ib.,  i.  481-490).  Besides,  he  was  author 
of  Oratio  de  origine  et  utn  ttrmonit  (1560);  Amiola- 
Honet  in  QuiTdiliani  inttUulianum  librwn  x.,  in  P. 
Melanchthon's  Amuitationet  in  QutnMtonuni,  1570; 
and  De  anima  eommeniarii,  MdanetUhonit  explicatia 
(Wittenberg,  1575).  (Q.  IUwbhad.) 


-nmt  Kwrees  an  hii  eomspoDdanoB,  in 
CR,  voll.  iU.-ix.  Connilt:  K.  QOtUms.  Vila  J.  SUeiUi 
Thtavigi,  JsDK,  ISSS;  H.  Flnosliui,  OniMo  dt  vOa  tt  tbitu 
J.  Btitdii,  Ib.  ISSS;  U.  Adam.  Vita  Oarmaminim  pJUI- 
BWflUrwn.  HaiddbBiK.  IBIS;  ADB,  xxivi.  238  aqq. 
STIQIUTIZATIOR:  The  spontaneous  forma- 
tion of  wounds  on  the  persons  of  Christians  similar 
to  those  received  by  Christ  from  the  crown  of  thorns, 
crucifixion,  and  the  spear.  No  reports  of  stigma- 
tiiation  dat«  earlier  than  the  thirteenth  century; 
P'rancis  of  Asaiai  (q.v.)  being  the  first  who  was  af- 
fected with  it,  this  taking  place  in  1224  at  Mt.  Al- 
vema  in  the  Apennines.  Besides  his,  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  relates  about  eighty  other  cases, 
some  of  them  exhibiting  only  a  partial  stigmatiza- 
tion;  not  all,  however,  are  so  strongly  attested  as 
that  of  Francis.  Single  cases  of  stigmatization  have 
been  observed  even  in  recent  times,  attested  both 
by  men  of  repute  and  by  many  thousands  who  ob- 
served them.  A  case  of  this  kind  is  that  of  Anna 
Katharina  Emmerich  (b.  of  pious  peasants  in  1774 
irear  Coesfeld,  20  m.  w.  of  MQnster).  From  her 
youth  she  showed  deep  religious  feelings  and  a  rare 
modesty  and  humili^.  In  1803  she  entered  the 
convent  of  Agnetenberg,  where  she  was  affected 
with  chronic  illness.  Soon  after  1811  her  body  bcgo^ 
to  show  complete  stigmatiiation,  which  remained 
with  her  until  1819,  when  the  scars  were  healed 
after  prayer,  though  ever?  Friday  they  assumed  a 
red  color  and  exuded  blood.  A  similar  case  is  that 
of  Maria  von  M6rl  (b.  1812  at  Kaltem,  61  m.  s.  of 
Innsbruck,  d.  1868),  who  showed  stigmata  in  side, 
hands,  and  feet,  witnessed  by  over  40,000  persons. 
The  most  recent  instance  is  that  of  Louise  Lateau 
of  Bois  d'Hoine  near  Charleroi,  30  m.  s.  of  Brussels 
(b.  1850;  d.  Aug.  25,  1883).  Stigmatitation  may, 
therefore,  be  accepted  as  a  fact,  but  its  explanation 
is  to  be  sought. 

Roman  Catholics  regard  stigmatisation  as  a  mira-' 
cle,  and  Gregory  IX.,  Alexander  IV.,  and  other 
popes  have  put  themselves  on  record  in  the  case  of 
St.  Francis.  But  the  phenomenon  may  be  explained 
in  a  natural  way.  The  human  soul  posaceoos  not 
only  normal  but  what  pass  as  abnormal  powers.  A 
work  of  art,  for  instance,  owes  its  origin  not  merely 
to  reason,  but  also  to  a  subconscious  instinct  for 
creation.  The  same  instinct  appears  in  dream  life, 
while  unconscious  powers  direct  the  functions  of 
the  human  organism.  It  is  noteworthy  that  St. 
Francis  and  the  other  notable  examples  antong  the 
stigmatised  suffered  from  morbid  conditions  from 
which  an  excess  of  psychic  influence  upon  a  moihidly 
inclined  and  weak  body  is  intelligible.  Protes- 
tants, therefore,  while  admitting  stigmatiiation,  do 
not  attach  to  it  the  same  value  as  Roman  Catho- 
lios;  on  the  other  hand,  it  Is  admitted  that  stigma- 
tiiation  shows  itself  only  in  those  who  in  glowing 
love  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  Savior. 

(JnUTia    HAMBEBQER-t) 

The  phenomenon  is  one  that  is  known  outnde  re- 
ligious circles.  The  exudation  of  blood  throu^  the 
skin  is  recognised  by  the  medical  profevion  and  is 
described  in  many  books  on  dermatology,  ^lere 
is,  of  course,  no  miracle  in  oonnection  with  tbe 
pheiunnenon. 
BtBLioaKirsr:  Tbe  Utvatois  imdar  FKAHcn,  EUim,  or 

AsBK,  «i»p«id«lly  tlie  Ufa  (PioDoh  tad  EnslWi)  by  P.  S»- 
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tulKT,  U)  which  is  attached  s  oritical  study  of  etigmBta.  and 
that  by  F.  E.  Ctuvia  do  M&liin.  chaps.  H-li.  Paris.  1S45: 
A.  Paleotti.  Hitaria  adnmanda  de  Jau  CliriM  ttigma- 
tOnu,  ed.  It.  Gibbon.  Antwerp.  ISIS;  EcarifiiiKhi  Kir- 
efiouriluno.  1S35,  pp.  180-201.  345-390;  A.  Tholuck, 
VemiKJiUSrhnllen,  i.  07-1.13,  Huaburg.  1^9;  theiotro- 
ductjaQ  to  Diu  biUrre  Leidtn  urufres  Herm  Jem  Chrisli, 
Uuujch,  IS£2;  J.  Eoneaioser,  Dnr  Jtfivndutnus  in  Vtr- 
ILUMh  iut  JVofwi-  uiut  lur  RclOiDn.  pp.  92-OA.  131-112, 
Btutl«art.  1853;  B.  Johucn,  Lauue  Latoau.  £c)n  Wvn- 
dtr,  sDndcm  TduicAune,  Leipaic.  1974;  A.  Rahlioc,  Latiiia 
LdilraM.Pxiicrboni.lS7i;  Charbonuierde  Bntty.  Jfolodiu 
rt  faenlUs  divrrm  da  myUiquii.  Bnusels,  lS75i  P. 
Hajunke.  Inuitt  latta-u,  Berlin,  1H7S;  T.  Schwum.  liein 
QiOofAten  Ober  die  V^tu^he  an  Louise  Laleou,  CoLocnv, 
IS75;  WariomODI.  Louiae  Laleau.  Rapport  mMieoI  >w 
la  ilvniil^r  lie  Boil  d'llaint.  Bniawis  itnd  Paris.  1875; 
Dit  SUgmalirierltn  dtt  19.  JahrhvndeH:  Receo^uts. 
IS77;  C.Bt!irnii.lomtiiLateaanackdmncutMmBi6barM- 
uvn  iinl  £rK^nu>vni.  Padertioni.  1878;  J.  J.  vod 
Oorm.  Tlu  Sliamala:  a  Hittary  o/  rnriom  Coma.  Lon- 
don. ISB3  (a  transl.  o[  part  of  Die  chriaUiehB  Myitik,  ii. 
410-190.  404-510.  4  vols..  Regcnsburs,  1B3S--42);  P. 
Paiuier.  Lti  Marri/alaiiimii  oculairrt  de  rhi/ttirit,  Paris. 
IS02:  A.  Imbert-Ooubeyre,  La  Sliematicalitm,  fexlaH 
divint.  el  la  miraiiit  de  Lounlei.  2  vols..  Paris,  1894; 
P.  JoDCt.  TAa  Mailal  Stoic  d/  HyiteneaU.  A  SItidii  of 
Jieniai  Stismala.  New  Vork.  IBOl. 

STILES,  EZBA:  American  CongregationflliBt; 
b.  at  North  Haven,  Conn.,  Dec,  15,  1727:  d.  in  New 
Haven  May  12,  1795.  He  wis  graduated  from  Yale 
College,  1746;  waa  tutor  there  1749-55;  he  studied 
theology  but  turned  to  law,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1753;  practised  law  two  years,  but  rc- 
ttimed  to  the  ministry  in  1755;  he  was  paator  in 
Newport,  H.  I.,  1755-77;  in  1777,  when  the  place 
was  occupied  by  the  British,  he  removed  to  Ports' 
mouth  to  become  pastor  of  the  North  Church,  In 
Sept,,  1777,  he  was  elected  president  of  Yale  Col- 
Jpge.  vfhere  he  was  professor  of  eccteaiafitical  history 
till  1780,  when  he  became  professor  of  divinity.  He 
was  accounted  in  his  day  the  most  learned  and  ac- 
complished divine  of  the  United  States.  He  pub- 
Lshed  An  Account  of  the  Settlement  of  BH.»tol.  R.  I. 
(Providence,  1785);  and  A  History  of  Three  of  the 
Jadgex  of  King  Charles  I.,  Major  General  Whatiey. 
Major  General  Goffe,  and  Colonel  Dixwell,  who  .  .  . 
Jled  to  America  and  were  secreled  .  .  .  for  near  thirty 
Years.  With  on  Account  of  Mr.  T.  Wale  of  Narra- 
ganadt,  mippotrd  to  have  been  one  of  the  Judges  (Hart- 
ford, 17M).  He  left  an  unfinished  Ckurck  History 
of  Sew  England,  and  more  than  forty  volumes  of 
manuscripts. 

BiBuoaai^BT:  Consult  the  Life  by  A.  Hohna,  Boston, 
1798:  that  by  J.  L.  Kingsley.  in  J.  Hpnrks"!  Ubrarv  ■>{ 
Amrritm  Biographt,  10  vols,,  ib.  1834-38:  W.  B.  Spnsue, 
Annate  oj  Oie  .tnirwan  P'ulfiil.  i.  470-479,  New  York, 
ISSO:  W.  Walker,  Ten  Ne\c  Bnaland  Leaden,  pusitn.  ib. 
1901:  and  Tht  Litrraru  Dtary  d/  Btra  State,  ed.  F.  B. 
Deiter,  3  vols.  New  York.  1901. 

STILLDIG,  JOHABR  HEmRICB  JUHG-:  Ger- 
man mystic  and  writer  of  devotional  works;  b.  in 
the  i-iilage  of  Grund  (23  m,  n.e.  of  Gtittingen)  Sept. 
12.  1740;  d.  at  Carlaruhe  Apr.  2,  1817.  His  name 
wu  Johann  Hdnrich  Jung,  but  in  the  last  twenty 
years  of  his  life  he  called  himself  Jung-Stilling  be- 
cause he  had  written  his  autobiography  under  the 
name  of  Stilling.  He  was  the  son  of  a  poor  tailor 
and  school-teacher  and  grandson  of  a  charcoal' 
burner.  In  his  tenth  year  Stilling  was  entrusted  to 
tbe  twtor  of  the  Latin  school  at  Hilchenbach,  where 
tie  studied  Latin,  mathematica,  and  history,  and 
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attracted  the  attention  of  Pastor  Scclbach,  who  in 
1755  made  him  school'tcacher  at  Litxel,  at  the  age 
of  fifteen.  Here  he  reiuJ  Homer,  and  also  the  works 
of  Boehroc,  but  lost  the  favor  of  Seelbach  by  his  in- 
tercourse with  separatists.  Stilling  returned  tjj  his 
home  and  assisted  his  father,  but  after  a  short  in- 
terval began  to  teach  again  in  Dreisbach  and  Kle- 
feld.  In  1762  he  went  as  journeyman  tailor  on  his 
travels,  ultimately  reaching  Solingen,  where  he 
found  work  and  spiritual  advancement  in  the  com- 
munities influenced  by  Spener  and  Tersteegcn.  Then 
he  became  tutor  in  the  house  of  a  well-to-do  mer- 
chant. After  a  short  time  spent  with  a  tailor,  he 
taught  again  in  the  family  of  a  merchant  named 
Flender  who  gave  him  leisure  and  the  means  to 
continue  his  studies,  especially  in  ancient  and  mod- 
em languages.  During  this  time  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  Roman  Catholic  preacher  Molitor 
in  Attendom  who  was  very  successful  in  curing  dis- 
eases of  tbe  eye  and  taught  him  his  methods,  From 
1770  to  1772  Stilling  studied  medicine  in  Strasburg, 
where  he  became  acquainted  with  Herder  and 
Goethe.  He  then  settlnl  as  physician  in  Etberfeld. 
In  1778  he  received  a  coll  to  Kaiserslautem  as  prO' 
fessor  in  the  school  of  political  economy.  After 
the  removal  of  this  school  to  Heidelberg  in  1784 
Itnd  its  connection  with  the  university.  Stilling 
went  to  Heidelberg,  and  in  1787  to  Marburg  in  the 
same  capacity.  But,  in  spite  of  his  success  as  teacher 
and  physician,  he  became  dissatisfied  with  his  call- 
ing, and  gave  up  his  position  in  Harburg  (1803)  to 
accept  a  call  of  Elector  Korl  Friedrich  of  Baden, 
who  settled  an  annuity  upon  him  so  that  he  might 
devote  himself  entirely  to  his  religious  calling  and 
propagate  religion  and  practical  Christianity  through 
his  cornwpondence  and  literary  activity.  Ho  lived 
in  Heidelberg  as  a  nntness  of  the  living  God  and 
herald  of  Christ,  1803-06;  thereetof  his  life  he  spent 
in  Carlsruhe. 

Stilling  was  a  "patriarch  of  revivals"  who,  in 
the  time  of  indifference  and  of  the  atrocities  of  the 
French  revolution,  sboweti  thousands  of  people 
where  salvation  from  moral  defeneration  could  be 
found,  and  led  them  again  to  a  profounder  religious 
feeling.  His  books  still  have  influence,  being  the 
products  of  immediate  personal  experience.  Three 
works  of  Stilling  have  especially  established  his  fame 
and  importance;  Hnnrich  StiUings  Jugend  (1777); 
Heinrich  Stitlinga  JUnglingsjahre  (1778) ;  and  Hein- 
rich  SHUings  Wandemchaft  (1778).  The  first  of  these 
won  Goethe's  ardent  admiration.  Of  bis  attempts 
in  the  domain  of  belles-lettres,  only  Theobald  oder 
die  SchiMrmer  (1784-85)  survived,  and  even  that 
because  it  contains  contributions  to  the  history  of 
the  Separatists,  Heinrich  StiUings  hOuslichea  LAen 
(1783)  and  Heinrich  StiHingB  Lehrjahre  (1804)  are 
continuations  of  the  story  of  his  life  mentioned 
above,  but  they  lack  the  depth  and  originality  of 
the  first  works.  Das  Heimvxh,  Seenen  aus  dem 
Geisterreiche,  SiegesgesddcJUe  der  ehristlichen  Re- 
ligion and  Theorie  der  Geislerkunde,  works  of  a  mys- 
tical nature,  weresoon  forgotten,  but  Stilli]!"  showed 
the  irresisljble  power  of  personally  experienced  faith 
in  his  periodical  publication,  Der  graue  Mann  (1705- 
1816),  and  in  Der  christliehe  Mensehenfreund  (1803- 
1815);    TaeeheJibueh  far  Freunde  des  Chrislet:tums 
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(1805-16);  and  Biblische  Erzdhlungen  (1808-16). 
The  poems  of  Stilling  were  collected  after  his  death 
and  published  by  his  grandson  W.  E.  Schwarz 
(Frankfort,  1821);  his  Sdmtliche  Schriften  appeared 
Stuttgart,  1835-39;  and  Sdmtliche  Werke,  in  the 
same  place,  1841-44.  (A.  Freybe.) 

Bibliography:  There  have  appeared  in  Eng.  transl.,  Theory 
of  Pneiimatology,  London,  1834;  Heinrich  Stilling,  3 
parts,  London,  1835-36  (transl.  of  the  Jugend,  jQnglinoB- 
jahre,  and  Wanderaehaft,  ut  sup.);  Autobiography,  2  vols., 
ib.  1835,  2d  ed.,  1842,  abridged,  1847;  and  IrUereating 
Talea,  ib.  1837.  For  Stilling's  life  his  autobiographic 
writings,  as  indicated  in  the  text,  are  of  course  authori- 
tative. Among  sketches  of  the  life  may  be  named  that 
by  A.  G.  Rudelbach,  in  ChrisUiche  Biographie.  Leberu- 
beachreibungen  der  Zeugen  der  chrisUichen  Kirche,  i.  435- 
514,  Leipsic,  1849-50;  the  anonymous  lAbenageaehichte, 
3d  ed.,  Berlin,  1859:  and  ADB,  xiv.  697-705.  Consult 
further:  Nessler,  Etude  thiologique  aur  Jung  Stilling  * 
Strasbuig.  1860;  and  Stilling's  correspondence  with  his 
friends,  Berlin,  1905. 

STILLIWGFLEET,  EDWARD:  Church  of  Eng- 
land bishop  of  Worcester;  b.  at  Cranbome  (22  m. 
w.  of  Southampton)  Apr.  17,  1635;  d.  at  Westmin- 
ster Mar.  27,  1699.  He  was  educated  at  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge  (B.A.  and  fellow,  1653;  M.A., 
1656;  B.D.,  1663;  D.D.,  1668).  He  then  served  as 
private  tutor,  and  in  1657  became  rector  of  Sutton. 
Just  after  the  Restoration,  he  published  his  Ireni- 
cum,  a  Weapon  Salve  for  the  Churches  Wounds  (Lon- 
don, 1661),  an  attempt  at  a  compromise  between 
the  established  church  and  the  Presbyterians.  The 
following  year  appeared  his  Origines  Sacra,  or  Ror 
Honxd  Account  of  the  Christian  Faith  as  to  the  Truth 
and  Divine  Authority  of  the  Scriptures,  in  which  he 
dwelt  upon  the  knowledge,  fidelity,  and  integrity  of 
Moses,  and  the  inspiration  of  the  prophets,  as  in- 
ferred from  the  fulfilment  of  their  prophecies,  and 
extended  the  work  in  the  line  of  a  general  apologetic. 
While  in  many  points  the  work  is  superseded  by 
later  productions,  it  remains  a  storehouse  of  learn- 
ing, and  displays  much  logical  ability  and  lawyer- 
like  habits  of  thought.  This  volume  was  followed, 
in  1665,  by  A  Rational  Account  of  the  Grounds  of  the 
Protestant  Religion,  a  publication  issued  to  meet  the 
Jesuit  account  of  the  Laud-Fisher  controversy.  In 
1665  he  became  rector  of  St.  Andrew's,  Holbom, 
and  preacher  at  the  Rolls  Chapel;  in  1667,  prebend 
of  Islington  in  St.  Paul's,  exchanged  for  Newing- 
ton  in  1672;  royal  chaplain  in  1667-68;  canon  in 
Canterbury  cathedral  in  1669;  archdeacon  of  Lon- 
don, 1677;  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  1678.  The  Unrea- 
sonableness of  Separation  (2  parts,  1681-82)  gave 
unmistakable  proof  that  he  had  abandoned  the 
moderate  opinions,  and  dropped  the  conciliatory 
temper,  expressed  in  his  Irenicum.  This  brought  on 
him  answers  in  the  way  of  defense,  written  by  Owen, 
Baxter,  and  other  non-conformists,  and  he  candidly 
acknowledged  his  mistake.  His  Origines  Britannicce 
(1685)  was  an  investigation  of  the  sources  of  Brit- 
ish ecclesiastical  history  (standard  ed.,  2  vols.,  Ox- 
ford, 1842).  In  1689  he  became  bishop  of  Worces- 
ter, and  as  such  took  part  in  the  commission  for 
revising  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  In  1695  a 
violent  dispute  went  on  among  cerUiin  non-conform- 
ists respecting  Antinomianism;  and  some  of  the 
disputants  appealed  to  Stillingfleet  as  a  sort  of  ar- 
bitrator, a  circumstance  which  showed  that  by  this 


time  he  had  recovered  his  reputation  as  a  healer 
of  strife.  An  active  mind  like  his  would  meddle  in 
all  sorts  of  questions,  and  he  could  not  refrain  from 
taking  part  in  the  great  doctrinal  controversy  of 
the  age.  A  Discourse  in  Vindication  of  the  Doctrine 
of  the,  Trinity  was  published  in  1697.  Stillingfleet 
was  a  metaphysician,  as  well  as  a  divine,  and  criti- 
cized Locke's  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding 
the  same  year,  following  that  up  soon  afterward  by 
a  rejoinder  to  liocke's  reply.  Other  works  are  The 
Council  of  Trent  Examined  and  Disproved  (1688); 
and  Sermons  (4  vols.,  1696-1701).  A  collected  edi- 
tion of  his  works,  with  his  life  by  Richard  Bentley, 
was  published  (6  vols.,  London,  1709-10). 

Bxblxoorafht:  Besides  the  Life  by  Bentley  in  the  Worke, 
ut  sup.,  consult:  G.  Burnet,  Hiet.  of  hie  own  Time,  6  vols., 
Oxford.  1833;  T.  Baker,  Hiet.  of  the  CoUege  of  St.  John 
.  .  .  Cambridge,  ed.  J.  E.  B.  Mayor,  ii.  098-703,  London, 
1860;  DNB,  lix.  375-378. 

STILLMAlf,  CHARLES  ALBERT:  Southern 
Presbyterian;  b.  in  Charlestown,  S.  C,  Mar.  14, 
1819;  d.  at  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  Jan.  23,  1895.  He 
received  his  education  at  Oglethorpe  University, 
Midway,  Ga.  (B.A.,  1841)  and  at  the  Theological 
Seminary  at  Columbia,  S.  C.  (graduated,  1844); 
was  licensed  by  Charleston  presbytery  in  1844; 
in  the  same  year  served  as  substitute  pastor  of  the 
Second  Presbyterian  Church  of  Charleston  for  six 
months  during  the  absence  of  the  pastor;  was  or- 
dained by  the  presbytery  of  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  in 
1845;  swas  pastor  at  Eutaw,  Ala.,  1844-53;  at 
Gainesville,  Ala.,  1853-70;  and  at  Tuscaloosa,  Ala., 
1870  till  his  death.  He  was  moderator  of  the  gen- 
eral assembly  in  1876. 

He  was  on  the  editorial  staff  of  The  Southern 
Presbyterian  for  a  number  of  years,  while  that  paper 
was  published  in  Columbia,  S.  C.  To  him,  more 
than  to  any  one  else,  was  due  the  founding  at  Tus- 
caloosa, Ala.,  of  an  institution  for  the  training  of 
colored  ministers.  From  the  time  of  its  founding  in 
1878  up  to  within  a  few  months  of  his  death,  he  was 
the  superintendent  of  the  institution  and  watched 
over  it  with  fatherly  care.  When  he  resigned  from 
the  superintendency,  the  general  assembly  in  recog- 
nition of  his  services  named  the  school  the  Stillman 
Institute  for  Training  Colored  Ministers. 

R.  C.  Reed. 

STIRLING  TRACT  ENTERPRISE.     See  Tbact 

SOCIBTIES,   III.,  3. 

STOCK,  EUGENE:  Church  of  England  layman; 
b.  at  Westminster  Feb.  26,  1836.  He  received  his 
education  at  private  schools,  and  was  in  mercantile 
life  till  1873,  though  he  acted  as  honorary  editor  to 
the  Church  of  England  Sunday  School  Institute, 
1867-75;  he  was  in  succession  editor,  editorial  sec- 
retary, and  general  secretary  of  the  Church  Mission- 
ary Society,  1873-1906,  and  vice-president  since 
1906;  member  of  the  London  diocesan  conference 
since  1882,  member  of  the  house  of  laymen  of  the 
Canterbury  ecclesiastical  province  since  1885,  and 
diocesan  reader  for  the  diocese  of  London  since  ISQl ; 
and  contributor  to  the  American  Sunday  School 
Journal,  1873-81.  He  belongs  to  the  Evangelical 
party  in  the  Church  of  England.  He  has  published: 
Lessons  on  the  Life  of  our  Lord  (London,  1871,  and 
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often,  200,000  copies  sold);  Lessons  on  the  Acts  of 
the  AposOes  (1872);  Story  of  the  Fuh-Kitn  Mission 
of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  (1877);  Steps  to 
Truth  (1878,  many  editions,  also  translations  into 
other  languages) ;  Japan  and  the  Japan  Mission  of 
theChurchMissionarySocieiy{1880);  Lesson  Studies 
in  Genesis  (1885) ;  History  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society  (3  vols.,  1899);  One  Hundred  Years  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  (1899);  Short  Handbook 
of  Missions  (1904);  Note^  on  India  for  Missionary 
Students  (1905);  The  Story  of  Church  Missions 
(1907);  Talks  on  St.  Luke's  Gospd  (1907);  and  My 
Recollections  (1909). 

STOCK,  SmON.  See  SmoN  (Simeon)  Stock, 
Saint. 

STOCKFLETH,  stec'flet,  NILS  JOACHIM  CHRIS- 
TIAN VIBE:  Norwegian  missionary;  b.  at  Fredriks- 
stad  Jan.  11,  1787;  d.  at  Sandefjord  (58  m.  s.s.w. 
of  Christiania)  Apr.  26,  1866.  By  the  death  of  his 
father,  who  was  a  preacher,  in  1794,  his  mother  was 
left  in  dire  poverty  with  three  children  of  whom 
Nils  was  the  oldest.  She  afterward  moved  to  Copen- 
hagen in  order  to  give  the  two  oldest  bo3rs  a  legal 
education.  Nils,  however,  had  a  strong  inclination 
for  theology.  In  1805  the  mother  died;  and  the 
two  boys,  overcome  by  sickness,  grief,  and  over- 
work, were  brought  into  a  hospital  in  great  destitu- 
tion. Nils  received  a  lieutenancy  in  the  army  dur- 
ing the  European  war,  and  upon  the  conclusion  of 
peace  (1814)  was  honorably  discharged  with  the 
rank  of  captain.  He  then  returned  and  entered  the 
Norw^^ian  army.  He  became  a  tutor  in  the  family 
of  a  rural  preacher  near  Waldres  in  1818,  which  led 
to  a  revival  of  his  desire  for  the  study  of  theology. 
He  entered  the  University  of  Christiania  in  1823, 
and  was  ordained  a  missionary  to  Finmark  (north- 
ernmoet  Norway)  in  1825;  and  in  spite  of  his  weak 
lungs  and  his  paralyzed  right  arm,  he,  accompanied 
by  his  wife,  went  to  Vadsd  on  the  Arctic  Ocean,  the 
same  year.  Finmark  has  an  area  of  18,250  square 
mfles  and  a  scattered  Finnish  population  of  21,000, 
dther  engaged  in  the  fisheries  or  following  with  their 
reindeer  a  nomadic  life  inland.  As  the  only  other 
church  district  was  without  a  pastor,  Stockfleth's 
field  included  this  wide  extent.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  Finns  of  this  prov- 
ince were  only  nominally  Christians,  demoralized  by 
the  liquor  traffic  and  the  selfish  spoliation  of  the  Nor- 
wegians. The  Gospel  had  been  planted  by  the  zealous 
teacher  Isaac  Olsen  (1703-16)  and  by  Thomas 
von  Westen  (q.v.),  the  "  Apostle  to  the  Finns."  In 
Older  to  serve  the  six  churches  Stockfieth  was 
obliged  to  make  long  and  perilous  journeys,  some- 
times by  boat,  sometimes  by  sled,  even  as  far  as 
into  the  Russian  empire.  Finding  the  work  imder- 
taken  beyond  one  man's  strengtii,  he  determined 
to  confine  himself  to  the  ministry  of  the  Lapps, 
ahaiing  with  them  their  huts  and  fare,  in  order  to 
master  their  speech  and  win  their  confidence.  At 
one-fourth  his  former  income  he  therefore  assumed 
the  Lebesby  pastorate  (1828).  His  work  was  an 
JDceiMBnt  itinerancy;  he  tarried  usually  about  eight 
wed»  in  a  district  and  stopped  only  briefly  with 
the  families  scattered  miles  apart.  More  and  more 
the  conviction  increased  upon  him  of  the  inadequacy  I 


of  the  literature  for  the  Finns.  With  great  exer- 
tion he  had  translated  Erik  Pontoppidan's  expla- 
nation of  the  catechism,  the  New  Testament,  and 
the  book  of  Genesis.  These  he  consigned  with  others 
to  the  flames  in  1830.  He  was  more  and  more  im- 
pressed with  the  necessity  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Lappish  literary  language  upon  a  new  basis. 
In  preparation  for  this  work  he  spent  the  years 
1831-33  in  Christiania,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm, 
and  Helsingfors,  holding  conferences  with  leading 
scholars.  Having  returned  to  Finmark  in  1833,  he 
invented  a  new  phonic  alphabet.  In  1836  he  jour- 
neyed to  Christiania  to  publish  his  writings,  and 
prepared  two  students  in  the  Lappish  language. 
The  year  1837  he  spent  in  Finland  for  a  more  thor- 
ough study  of  Finnish,  and,  upon  his  return  to 
Christiania,  published  a  primer  and  reader,  Luther's 
Shorter  Catechism,  a  translation  of  Matthew  and 
Mark,  and  a  Biblical  history.  This  was  done  at  the 
expense  of  the  Storthing,  which  authorized  also  a 
complete  translation  of  the  Bible.  Then  he  turned 
his  attention  again  to  the  mountain  Lapps  (1840- 
1845,  1851-62),  alwa3rs  intent  upon  the  instruction 
of  pastors  for  the  people.  The  history  of  all  his 
missionary  expeditions  he  published  in  his  Dagbog 
over  mine  Missionsreiser  i  Finmarken  (Christiania, 
1860),  with  an  appendix  giving  an  excerpt  from  the 
most  important  writings  on  Finnish  history  and 
language.  An  episode  in  the  last  period  of  his  work 
was  a  wave  of  religious  frenzy  originating  from  the 
preaching  of  Lars  Lewi  Lsestadius  in  a  neighboring 
Swedish  diocese.  This  movement  threatened  the 
public  peace  as  well  as  public  and  private  morals. 
Stockfieth  hastened  to  the  scene,  and  for  six  months 
waged  battle  against  the  morbid  outbreak.  Ex- 
hausted in  strength,  he  retired  in  1853,  after  having 
been  pensioned;  and  spent  the  remaining  years  of 
his  Ufe  (1853-66)  at  the  baths  of  Sandefjord.  His 
"  Religious  Letters  "  (1845)  show  a  profound  relig- 
ious life.  (J.  Belsheim.) 

Biblzoorapry:  The  principal  source  is  his  own  Daaboo,  ut 
sup.  Sketches  of  his  life  are  by  J.  Forachhammer,  Copen- 
ha«en»  1867;  and  C.  H.  Kalkar,  in  F.  Piper's  Evangd- 
iachea  Kalendar,  1867.  Consult  also  H.  Steffens,  Ueber 
die  happen  tmd  Potior  Stockfietha  Wirkaamkeit  unUr 
dieaen,  Berlin,  1842. 

STOCKTON,  THOMAS  HEWLIN6S:  Methodist 
Protestant;  b.  at  Mount  Holly,  N.  J.,  June  4,  1808; 
d.  in  Philadelphia  Oct.  9,  1868.  Converted  in  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  he  joined  the  Meth- 
odist Protestant  Church  on  its  organization,  and  in 
1829  was  plaped  upon  a  circuit.  He  was  stationed 
in  Baltimore,  1830;  was  chaplain  to  the  house  of 
representatives,  1833-35  and  1859-61,  and  to  the 
senate,  1862.  He  preached  in  Philadelphia,  1838- 
1847;  in  Cincinnati,  1847-50;  as  associate  pastor 
in  Baltimore,  1850-56;  as  sole  pastor  in  Philadel- 
phia, 1856-68.  He  was  one  of  the  most  eloquent 
preachers  of  his  day,  and  was  an  anti-slavery  pio- 
neer. He  compiled  a  hymn-book  for  his  denomina- 
tion (1837),  and  published  Sermons  for  the  People 
(Pittsbuig,  1854);  Poems,  with  Autobiographic  and 
Other  Notes  (Philadelphia,  1862);  and  Book  above 
All;  or,  the  Bible  the  only  sensible,  infallible  and  din 
vine  Authority  on  Earth:  Discourses  (1870). 

Biblxographt:  A.  Clark,  Memory* a  TribuU  to  the  Lifa,  Char- 
Oder,  and  Work  of  the  Rev.  T.  H.  StorkUm,  New  York 
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STODDARD,  CHARLES  AUGUSTUS:  Presby- 
lerian;  h.  in  Boston,  Mass.,  May  28,  1833.  He  waa 
educated  at  Williams  C'olli?jj;e,  Williamstown,  Mass. 
(A.B.,  1854),  the  Univereity  of  Edinburgh  and  Free 
Churcli  of  Scotland  Theological  Seminary  (1855-56), 
and  at  Union  Theological  Seminary  (graduated, 
1850),  after  which  he  was  pastor  of  the  Waahiogton 
Heighta  Presbyterian  Chureh,  New  York  City,  until 
18S3.  In  1869  he  was  associate  editor,  in  1873  part 
owner,  and  from  1885  to  1902  editor-in-chief  of  The 
Observer;  be  haa  also  been  active  in  directing  and 
promoting  various  philanthropic  enterprises.  He 
edited  The  Centennial  CelebraHon  of  Wittiama 
College  (Williamstown.  Mass.,  1894)  and  has 
written  Across  Russia  from  the  Baltic  la  the 
Danube  (New  York,  1891);  Spanish  Cities,  with 
Glimpsct  of  Gibraltar  and  Tangier  (1892);  Beyond 
the  Rockies  (1894);  A  Spring  Journey  in  Caiifornia 
(1895);  and  Cruising  Among  the  Caribbees  (1895; 
new  ed.,  1903). 

STODDARD,  DAVID  TAPPAH:  Congregational 
missionary;  b.  at  Northampton,  Mass.,  Dec.  2, 
1818;  d.  at  Urumiah,  Persia,  Jan.  22,  1857.  He 
studied  at  Round  Hill  Academy  and  WtUiams  Col- 
lege; was  graduated  from  Yale  College,  1838,  and 
from  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  1841;  sailed 
OS  missionary  to  the  NestoHans,  1843,  among  whom 
Le  labored  successfully.  From  1848  to  1851  he  was 
in  America  on  a  visit.  He  was  particularly  intei^ 
ested  in  the  Nestorian  youths  whom  he  gathered  in 
the  Bcminiuy  established  in  1844  at  Ununiah.  His 
theological  lectures,  which  embraced  a  complete 
course  of  doctrinal  theology,  he  delivered  in  Syriac. 
His  Grammar  of  the  Modem  Syriac  Language  was 
published  in  the  Journtd  of  the  Ajneriain  Oriental 
Society,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  1855. 

BiBuoonATHT:  J.  P.  Thompson.  Mtmoir  of  David  Tapvan 
SloddarJ,  New  York.  IBS8. 

STODDARD,  SOLOMON:  Congregation aliet;  b. 
in  Boston,  Mass.,  IS43;  d.  at  Northampton,  Mass., 
Feb.  11,  1729.  He  was  graduated  from  Harvard 
College.  1662;  was  chaplain  in  Barbados  for  two 
yeara;  preached  at  Northampton  1669-1729.  when 
he  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson,  and  colleague 
from  1727,  Jonathan  Edwards.  From  1867  to  1674 
he  was  first  librarian  at  Cambridge.  He  is  remem- 
bered for  his  theoiy  that  "  the  Lord's  Supper  is  in- 
stituted to  be  a  means  of  regeneration,"  and  that 
personB  may  and  ought  to  come  to  it,  though  they 
know  themselves  to  be  in  a  "natural  condition," 
He  wrote  The  Safety  of  Appearing  at  the  Day  of 
Judgement,  in  the  Righteousness  of  Christ  (Boston, 
1687;  3d  ed.,  1742);  The  Dodrine  of  InsOtuled 
ChvTches  Explained  and  Proved  from  the  Word  of 
{hd  (Boston,  1700;  a  reply  to  Increase  Mather's 
The  Order  of  the  Gospd,  Professed  and  Practised  by 
the  Churches  of  Christ  in  New  England,  Justified, 
Boston  and  London,  1700);  An  Appeal  to  the 
Learned,  Being  a  Vindicidion  of  the  Right  of  vieibk 
Saints  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  though  they  be  Destitute 
of  a  saving  Work  of  God's  Spirit  on  thetr  Hearts; 
Against  the  Exceptions  of  Mr,  Increase  Mather 
(1709);    A  Guide  to  ChrUt,  or  the  Way  of  DireeHng 


Souls  that  are  under  Conversion  (1714);  An  Ansicer 
lo  some  Cases  of  Conecierux  (1722). 
Bibuoobapbt:  W.  B.  Spruce,  .4biuiZ«  o/  tht  Ameriain 
Pidpil.  i.  172-17*.  Naw  York,  1850;  W.  Walker.  Trwrfj 
and  Plaljomu  of  Cangrrnationalitm,  paraim,  lb.  ISS;); 
idem,  in  American  Church  Hutorv  Srna.  iii.  1S0-1S3, 
IBS.  2,S1,  ZM,  ib.  1894:  idem.  Tm  Nm  England  Leader: 
pp.  21fl,  227,  233.  2*5-247.  ib.  1901:  L.  W.  Buxm.  Tht 
Conoreeationaliiti.  pp.  81.  113.  117,  IIS,  tb.  1904;  F.  H, 
Footer,  Geiutic  Bill,  of  Now  STigland  Theoton-  PP.  30.  32, 
30-40.  SI.  Chicago,  IBOT. 

STOECKER,  Btok'er,  ADOLF:  German  I'niled 
Evangelical;  b.  at  Halberstadt  (31  m.  s.w.  of  Mag- 
deburg) Dec.  15,  1835;  d.  at  Nuremberg  Feb.  25, 
1908.  He  was  educated  at  the  universities  of  Halle 
and  Berlin  (1854-57);  wasprivat*  tutor  in  Neu-stadt 
(1857-69)  and  in  Kurland  (1859-63);  became  pas- 
tor at  Sc^erda,  near  Halberstadt,  where  he  re- 
mained until  1866,  when  he  was  called  in  a  similar 
capacity  to  Hameraleben;  from  1871  to  1874  he  waa 
military  divisional  pastor  at  Meti  (1871-74);  was 
court  and  cathedral  preacher  at  Berlin  (1874-fll); 
in  1891  his  political  views  caused  his  dismissal.  In 
1878  he  became  a  member  oF  the  general  synod  of 
the  Evangelical  Church.  .Stacker's  chief  fame  is 
due  to  his  foundation,  in  1878,  of  the  Christian  so- 
cialist party,  and  to  his  sturdy  advocacy  of  anti- 
Semitism,  since  he  regarded  Judaism  as  a  danger 
both  to  Christianity  and  to  the  political  strength  of 
Germany. 

Stoecker  was  elected  as  the  avowed  advocate 
of  these  views  to  the  Prussian  diet  in  1879,  re- 
taining office  imtil  1898,  while  from  1881  to  1893 
he  was  likewise  a  member  of  the  Reichstag,  re- 
elected in  1898.  He  served  as  president  of  the 
Christlich-Soiialer  Verein,  which,  owing  to  the 
decline  of  the  anti-Semitic  movement  in  Germany. 
had  diminished  in  prestige.  In  1887  he  founded 
the  Deutsche  evangdische  Kirchenteitung,  which  he 
edited  after  1892.  He  wrote  Chrisdich-Soiial  (Biele- 
feld, 1884);  Eitaisl  Not,  ein  Jahrgang  Volkspredig' 
(en  t36«-/reie  Tcrie  (Berlin,  1884);  O  Land,  hSre  des 
Herrn  Wort,  ein  Jahrgang  Volkipredigten  Ober  die 
Episteln  (1885);  Den  Armen  tcird  das  Evangdium 
gepredigt  (1887);  Die  soxioltai  und  kirehlichen 
NoUtande  in  grossen  SlOdten  (Stuttgart,  1888) ;  ITon- 
deU  im  Geist  (Berlin,  1888);  Die  sonntSgliche  Pre- 
digt  (1889);  SaU  der  Brde  (1892);  Wach  auf.  tvan- 
gelisches  Volk  (1893);  Dreiiehn  Jahre  Hofprrdtger 
und  Poimker  (1895);  Gesamrndte  Schri/len  (1896); 
Verheissung  und  Erf  Silting  (189%);  Das  Bvangeliitm 
eine  OotUskraft  (1900);  Bestdndig  in  der  Apoetd 
Lehre  (1901);  and  Dae  Leberi  Jeeu  in  Ugtidten  An- 
daehten  (1903). 

STOESSEL,  JOHAIIR:  German  theologian;  b. 
at  Kitzingen  (10  m.  s.e.  of  WUnsburg)  June  23, 
1424;  d.  at  Senftenberg  (33  m.  n.e.  of  Dresden) 
Mar.  18,  1576.  After  taking  his  degree  at  Witten- 
berg in  1549,  be  was  called,  as  an  anti-Philippist, 
to  Weiniar  by  Duke  John  Frederick  aa  chaplain, 
and  in  this  capacity  he  took  part  with  Haximiliaii 
M5rlin,  court  chaplain  at  Coburg,  in  introducing 
the  Reformation  in  the  margravat*  of  Boden-Dui^ 
lach  in  1556,  vigorously  opposing  everything  diver- 
gent from  strict  Lutheranism.  In  the  same  eplnt 
he  opposed  Melanchthon  at  the  colloquy  of  Wonns 
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in  the  followiog  year.  He  waa  made  miperintend- 
ent  at  Heldburg,  and  in  1558  took  part,  with  H6r- 
iin  and  SimoD  Musaeus,  in  the  preparation  of  the 
Weimar  "  Book  of  Confutation,"  which  they  de- 
fended against  Victorinus  Strigel  and  Pastor 
BOgel  in  a  special  Apologie  in  1559.  The  next  year 
Stjissei  and  MOrJin  accompanied  Jolia  Frederick 
to  Heidelberg,  in  the  hope  of  keeping  the  duke's 
father-in-law,  Elector  Frederick  the  Pious,  firm  in 
Lutheraniam.  This  proved  impossible,  however, 
and  shortly  after  Stossel's  return  a  change  became 
apparent  in  hia  own  attitude.  In  ensuing  contro- 
versies between  Lutheran  and  Calviniatic  theolo- 
gjana  both  he  and  MOrtin  assumed  an  intermediate 
position,  and  in  ttiia  frame  of  mind  became  coun- 
cilors of  John  Frederick,  though  at  the  Naitmburg 
Diet  of  princes  in  1561  they  stili  worked  on  the  side 
ot  Placius.  But  when  St8ssel  was  appointed,  first 
tetnporaril}'  and  then  (Sept.,  1561}  definitely, 
Buperintendent  in  Jena,  hia  mediating  position  be- 
came more  pronounced,  and  with  his  limitation  of 
the  theological  controversy  of  the  Jena  professors 
Kod  the  elevation  of  the  Weimar  consistory,  at  liia 
inatance,  to  the  supreme  church  authority  in  Thu- 
lingia,  with  liimaelf  aa  its  assessor,  the  breach  be- 
tween him  and  the  Flacian  party  became  complete, 
BO  that  when  Fiaciua  and  Wigand  protested  in 
trriting  against  him,  he  lodged  complaint  against 
tbem  at  court. 

The  result  of  this  controversy  was  the  deposition 
tt  both  liis  opponents  and  the  rout  of  their  whole 
party,  while  Stosael  was  appointed  to  a  theolog- 
ical  professorship  and  undertook  the  difficult  task 
of  mediating  between  the  Flacian  clergy  and  the 
synergistic  Strigel.  But  his  SuperdedaTolio,  com- 
poeed  to  this  end,  caused  fresh  disseneion  and  the 
dismissal  of  aome  forty  recalcitrant  pastors  in  1562- 
1563,  aa  well  as  a  bitter  Uterary  controversy.  Stri- 
gel,  suspicious  of  St«SHel,  resigned  from  the  faculty, 
utd  for  a  time  Sl6seel  was  the  sole  theological  pro- 
fessor at  Jena,  of  winch  he  woa  rector  in  1563,  IHG^, 
■nd  1567.  After  the  fall  of  John  Frederick,  hia 
brother  and  successor,  John  William,  recalled  the 
exiled  pastors  in  1567,  and  they  issued,  against 
StJSmel's  SuperdeclaTolio,  their  own  ResponHo 
Kodum  Thuringkorum,  compelling  all  who  had  sub- 
Kribed  to  his  work  to  resign.  Through  the  influence 
c/  the  Elector  August  he  was  appointed  super- 
intendent in  MOhlhauaen,  whence  he  waa  trans- 
ferred to  Pirna,  becoming  ecclesiastical  councilor 
■nd  confessor  to  the  elector.  In  May,  1570,  at 
the  colloquy  of  Zerbst,  he  sought  recognition  for 
the  Corpua  doetrinm  PhUippicum.  But  ilia  plea  for 
the  crypto-Calvinism  of  the  Philippiats  doomed  him, 
■ad  in  March  he  was  confined  to  bia  bouse  in  Pima, 
where  be  signed  a  declaration  submitted  to  him  by 
the  elector.  At  the  Diet  of  Torgau,  however,  his 
disrespectful  utterances  sbout  high  personages 
were  brought  to  formal  notice,  in  August  he  was  re- 
moved to  the  fortress  of  Senftenberg,  and  in  Jan., 
1576,  again  underwent  a  formal  trial. 

Sioeeel's  revulsion  from  the  Flaciana  of  Jena 
receives  its  explanation  from  their  terrorism,  but 
his  ciiange  to  crypto-Calvinism  is  more  difficult  to 
account  for.  Many  of  his  contemporaries  ascribed 
it  to  uoworthy  motives;  and  it  is  impossible  to  tell 


how  far  personal  ambition  waa  the  cause,  or  how 

far  the  reason  lies  simply  in  the  development  of  hia 

views  of  theology  and  of  Iho  Church. 

(G.  Kawebad.) 

BiBUOoHiPHi:  H.  Heppe,  Onrliichif  dm  Prf4r,taiUiimui, 
v(di.  i.-ij.,  Marburg.  1652-53;  A.  Kluckbohii,  FriedncK 
der  Frnmnit,  pp,  SB  >qq„  NOrdlingon.  1870;  E.  Hofmiuiii, 
Gridnchtt  dtr  Kirehe  SI.  Marin  in  Pirna,  pp.  38sqq., 
Pirna,  ISQOi  ADB.  xuvi.  471  aqq. 

STOICISM:  One  of  the  philoaophic-ethicd 
schools  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome.  The  founder 
of  Stoicism  was  Zcno  of  Citimn  in  Cyprus  (di  in 
Atbena  c.  260  b,c,),  originally  a  trader,  who  in  mid- 
dle life  determined  to  reside  permanently  in  Athens. 
Here,  in  the  Stoa  poikik,  the  colonnade  adorned 
with  frescoes  of  patriotic  themes  of  Attic  legends 
and  history,  he  woe  nont  to  meet  his  followers, 
hence  the  name.  The  formal  resolutions  of  the  At- 
tic government  in  his  honor  seem  to  attest  the  sub- 
stantial consistency  of  his  conduct  and  of  iiis  doo- 
trine.  Neither  his  direct  auccessors,  Cleanthea  of 
Assos  (d.  about  220  s.c),  and  Chrysippus  the  Cili- 
cian  (d.  about  207  B.C.),  nor  Panwtiue  (d.  112  B.C.) 
and  PosidoniuB  <d.  about  60  B.C.)  can  he  here  dis- 
cussed. What  is  of  interest  is  the  attitude  of  the 
school  toward  religion  and  ettiics. 

Formally  the  Stoica  were  materialists.  Even 
deity,  divinity,  God,  was  to  them  a  substance,  ether, 
the  moat  delicate  and  all-p)ervaaive  element.  In 
the  periodic  processes  of  cosmic  making  and  unma- 
king, whether  through  fire  or  deluge,  this  alone  'n 
imperishable  and  eternal.  Of  this  substance  are  the 
individual  souls  of  men,  but  they  are  not  immortal. 
"God,"  "universe,"  "the  world,"  "fate,"  "provi- 
dence," "  ZeUH,"  all  these  as  well  as  "  reason  "  are 
merely  terms  and  names  for  one  and  the  same  thing 
(Diogenea  Laertiua,  vii.  135).  God  is  immanent  in 
the  world,  dissolving  it  in  cosmic  periods  info  himself 
and  creating  it  again  out  of  lumaelf.  Intelligence 
and  providence  pervade  and  permeate  the  world. 
Past  and  future  are  infinit*  eternities,  the  preaent 
only  ia  limited.  Toward  the  physical  personifica- 
tions of  the  so-called  religion  of  the  Greeks,  this 
school  assumed  an  attitude  wliich,  when  superficially 
considered,  appeared  to  be  conservative,  but  it  was 
in  effect  destructive.  They  resorted  to  allegories 
and  allegorical  interpretation.  This  matter  and 
method  found  its  way  into  the  schools  of  those  wbu 
expounded  Homer  and  Hesiod,  and  was  reasserlfd 
later  on  by  Comutus  in  Rome,  a  contemporary 
of  Claudius  and  Nero,  as  well  aa  by  Neopluto- 
nists  like  Porphyry  and  Servius,  How  practise 
of  sincere  worship  could  abide  with  this  allegor- 
ical dissolution  of  Hera,  Athena,  Zeus,  and  the 
rest  it  is  liard  to  see;  at  the  same  time  the  scan- 
dalous elements  of  Homeric  snthropomorphiam 
were  abolished,  names,  legends,  and  symbols  being 
preserved. 

The  relation  ot  man  to  himself,  to  God  or  the 
world,  and  to  hia  fellow  men,  ia  best  expressed  in 
postulate  that "  man  must  live  in  eon- 
ith  nature  ";  here  they  differed  profound- 
ly from  their  chief  adversaries,  the  Epicureans,  as 
well  aa  from  the  Greek  contentment  with  mere  phys- 
ical felicity.  They  claimed  that  "  nature,"  "  God," 
"  reason,"  direct  man  to  seek  the  highest  good  id 
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virtue,  not  in  pleaaure.  Thia  was  the  voice  of  th&t 
nature,  that  mtiuiml  ideal  of  giving  Bovereigntjr  to 
God  in  man,  to  that  precept  which  will  justify 
coaduct  before  the  universal  reason,  and  thus  make 
it  by  implication  obligatory  on  all.*  Thus  the  Stoics 
elevated  Socrates  to  a  dominating  position.  Be- 
tween virtue  and  mural  wrong  there  are  no  inter- 
mediate steps  or  gRidations.  Nor  are  there  any  dt- 
greea  of  difference  or  elevation  within  the  category 
of  virtue  or  of  vice.  Virtue,  unleaa  it  appears  in  ac- 
tion, is  of  no  value.  What  men  mainly  cherish,  the 
boons  of  health,  wealth,  honor,  power,  pleasure, 
must  not  be  the  objects  of  action,  tor  they  are  neitbe  r 
good  nor  bad  in  themselves,  but  are  intermediate 
or  indifferent  (adiapkora). 

Stoics  thus  took  a  distinctly  spiritual  ground,  and 
a  vigorous  "  contempt  for  the  world  "  can  not  be 
denied  to  some  members  of  the  school.  At  the  samo 
time  everything,  at  bottom,  is  centered  in  the  sub- 
ject, and  suicide  is  commended  as  a  termination  of 
trouble  or  as  preservation  of  freedom.  Cato,  the 
opponent  of  Cxsar,  and  afterward,  under  the  em- 
perors, Partus  Thraaea,  Seneca  (q.v.),  Lucan,  Cor- 
nutus,  and  his  pupil  the  poet  Persius,  Helvidius 
Friscua,  and  Epictetus  were  notable  adherents  of 
this  school,  which  really  made  great  demands  on  its 
followers,  and  gained  from  the  general  body  of  their 
various  contemporaries  a  large  measure  of  respect, 
being  by  far  the  moat  virile  form  of  thought  which 
arose  among  the  ancients.  The  Antonine  emperors, 
whose  creed  Stoicism  was,  did  much  for  the  improve- 
ment of  slavery,  but  Marcus  also  directed  a  perse- 
cution of  the  Christians.     See  Natural  Law. 

E.  G.  SiHii:n. 
BlBuooBATHT :  SourccA  aro  DioienM  lAertiiu,  book  vii., 
Ena.  tranala.  were  published.  Loniloa,  1088.  1696,  and  is 
Bohn't  Librarti,  1S63;  Plutanb,  Smm  hia  Ottrra,  beat  ad., 
ad.  T.  Doehuer  and  othen.  3  voli.,  Puia.  lS4e-M,  may 
d  De  SfoicoTum  repyffnanUu,  De  placilu  philoto- 
Cicem,  De  nattifa  dtortim,  Edb-  Clonal.,  Londoa, 
finibtu.  Eng.  tmnBl,  ib.  1890:  Epictetua,  ffm*. 
Loal.),  Dev  ed..  Boaton,  1391;  idom,  Ducouraei, 
■i  vols.,  London.  1897  (a  Gns  ed.,  published  by  Humph- 
rays),  other  Inmalations  are  ianied  by  Dent,  Londoa, 
IS99.  and  by  Dell,  ib.  1903;  Manus  AureUua.  OMen  Book. 
ad.  W.  H,  D.Rouae.Loadon.  1900  (another  tranal.,  1906); 
idem,  Affditaliatu,  Kdinburgh.  1004  (a  fine  edition).  Lon- 
don, 1005  (in  Standard  ZAbran/}.  with  title  Motcum  Auri- 
lo  /Timuf/,  trnnal.  and  introdimtiona  by  G.  H,  Rendall, 
If,  1901;  idem.  T/iougtiU.  London, 
a  by  J.  L.  Spalding.  London  and 
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New  York,  1900;  Seneca.  Minor  Dialooua,  Lol , 

idem,  MoraU.  jb.  1888;  idem.  On  Bene/iU-  ib.  18ST:  idem 
Tranouillilv  of  Mind  and  Prondenet.  New  York,  IWffl. 

The  subject  is  dbcussed  in  the  works  on  the  bisloiy  of 
philosophy  by  H.  Hitler,  4  vols.,  Oxford,  183B-46;  J.  E. 
Erdmann,  New  York,  1893;  H.  Hitter  asd  L.  Preller 
8th  ed.,  by  E.  Wellmiuin.  Gotha,  1898.  Consult  (urtber' 
W.  W.  Copes.  SUieirm.  London,  1880;  E.  Zeller,  Slaia 
Epirartaru,  and  Scrplia,  London,  1880;  D.  Tiedemanai 
""   "         '  T  atoitchen  Philoaophie,  3  vola,,  Ldpsir 
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London,  ISflS;    F,  May 
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i,  Rriffn  of  tht  Stoic:  New 
lori,  io(«:  ij.  P.  Weygoldl.  Die  PhUoiopliie  der  Sloa 
Bach  ihrctn  Wrttn  und  ihren  Schiclctalm,  Leipsic,  1883j 
T.  Jordan.  Stoic  Monlitlt  in  Iht  Firit  Two  Centuria, 
Dublin,  1S84;  H.  de  Stein,  Dii  Ptuckalogie  dtr  Sloa,  3 
vola.,  Berlin,  18S0-8S;  J.  Favte.  La  Morale  loleiaine. 
Paris.  1888;  C.  H.  Herford,  The  Sloice  at  Teathtri.  Cam- 
bridge. 1889:  F.  W.  Farrar,  Seekeri  afler  Ood.  new  ed  , 
London  and  New  York,  1891;   A.  C,  Pearson,  in  hia  Frag- 


mtnti  of  Ztno  and  CleonJAu,  Cambridce,  1801;    T.  W. 

Rollaton,  The  TaoeAuv  of  EpiOelut,  London,  1801;  J.  B. 
LightfooU  St.  PauJ  and  Seneca,  in  his  DitterioHone  on  Aa 
Apaetalic  Age,  I^ndon,  1802;  A.  Schmekel,  Die  Phi- 
toisptu  drr  miUleren  Sloa,  Berlin,  1892;  J.  B.  BiowQ. 
StoicM  and  SainU,  Qlaagow,  1803;  A.  Banh6Ser.  BpiH»- 
toi  und  die  Sloa,  8tutl«art.  1890;  idem.  Die  Elkik  dtt 
Stoiktri  Epikitt,  ib.  1894;  A.  W.  Bene,  The  Phiiotoph^ 
of  Ortece,  London,  1898;  A.  Dyroff,  Die  Elhik  der  aUen 
Sloa.  Berlin,  1808;  T.  Qompen,  Greek  Thinkere,  3  vola., 
London,  IBOl-OA;  A.  P.  BaU.  .Solirs  ofSenara  on  the  Apo- 
Iheotit  of  Clauditu.-  a  Sludv.  New  York,  1902;  C.  H. 
S.  Davis,  Ortek  and  Roman  Sloicitm.  Boolon,  1903;  E. 
Beoan,  Matai*  Auniiu:  recent  iague,  London,  1903; 
E.  A.  Abbott,  SOanui  the  Chri^ian.  London,  1900  (a 
historical  novel,  but  valuable) ;  L.  Alston,  Stoic  and  Chrit- 
tian  in  Un  Second  Cenlmy.  London,  1900;  W.  H.  D. 
Rouse.  Word!  of  the  Ancient  Wiee.  London,  1900  (seleo- 
Uooa  from  Epicletui  and  Maicua  Aureliua) ;  W.  L.  Dsvid- 
■on,  Tht  Stoic  Creed,  Edinburgb,  1907;  St.  George  Stock, 
Sioidtn  (in  PhUotophieM,  Ancient  and  Modem),  Edin- 
butgh,  1908.  New  York.  1909:  T.  ZieUniki,  Ctceni  in 
Wandel  der  JahrhunderU,  Leipaie,  1008;  F.  W.  BuasoU, 
Marcut  Aureliut  and  Uie  Later  Stoict,  Edinburgh,  1909: 
R.  D,  Hicks,  Stoic  and  Epicurean,  London  and  New  York, 
1010;  E.  V.  Arnold,  Roman  Stoiciim,  London,  191 1 ;  and 
the    litaratuni    under    Encnrca,     MaacDa    Adkiuc* 


STOKES,  GEORGE  THOlUSi  Irish  ecclesias- 
tical historian;  b.  at  Athlone  (70  m.  w.  of  Dublin), 
Ireland,  Doc.  28,  1843;  d.  in  DubUn  ilar.  24, 1898. 
He  studied  at  Galwaj^  grammar-Bchool  and  at  Queens 
College,  Galway;  was  graduated  from  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin  (B.A.,  1864;  M.A.,  1871;  B.D.,  1881; 
and  D.D.,  1886);  was  vicar  of  Ail  Sainta,  New- 
town Park,  Dubliu,  18SS-98;  became  assistant  to 
the  regius  professor  of  divinity,  1880,  and  professor 
of  ecclesiastical  histoiy  in  the  University  of  Dub- 
lin, 1883;  librarian  of  St.  Patrick's  Library,  Dub- 
lin, 1887;  and  prebend  and  canon  of  St.  Andrew, 
1893.  He  published  Irdand  and  the  Celtic  Church. 
A  HUAory  ^  Jrekind  from  St.  Patrick  to  thit  Er^titk 
Comjuat  in  117X  (London,  1886);  a  commentaiy 
on  the  Acts,  2  vols.,  in  The  ETpoaUcr's  BibU  (1888); 
Ireland  and  the  Anglo-Norman  Church.  A  Hietary 
of  Irtland  and  Iritk  Ckriatianiiy  from  the  Anglo- 
Norman  Cotujuieet  to  the  Dtaen  of  the  Reformatiort 
(188U);  Dudley  Lo/tui:  A  DMia  Ajitiquary  of  the 
.tevenleenth  Ceniury  (Dublin,  1890);  The  Idand 
Monaeteriei  of  Wales  aiut  Irdand  ( 1 891 ) ;  St.  FeiAin 
of  Fone,  and  hu  Monattery  (1892);  Greek  in  Gaul 
and  Wtetem  Europe  doum  to  A.D.  700.  The  KnoaL 
vdge  of  Qrttk  in  Ireland  between  AJ>.  BOO  and  900 
.  .  .  (1892);  Cafcndar  of  the  lAber  Niger  Atani 
(1893);  and,  in  collaboration  with  C.  H.  H.  Wright, 
The  WrUingt  of  St.  Pairiek;  .  .  .  a  .  .  .  Tranala- 
lion,  .  .  .  viiih  Notes  (1887). 

RrBuoaaarBT:  DA^B.  Supplement  iii.  381-303;  AHuatmwn, 
Apr.  3,  1808. 

5T0LBER0,   FRIEDRICH  LEOPOLD,  COUHT: 

German  author  and  convert  to  the  Roman  Cathdic 
filth;  b.  at  Bramstedt  (23  m.  n.  of  Hamburg)  Nov. 
7,  1750;  d.  on  the  estate  of  Sonderm Allien  near 
OsnabrOck  (65  m.  s.a.w.  of  Bremen)  Dec,  5,  1819, 
.\fter  the  removal  of  hia  family  to  Copenhagen,  he 
ivaa  educated  there,  together  with  his  brother  Qtm- 
<ian,  two  yean  older  than  himself.  IGopstoek,  a 
friend  of  the  family,  exercised  a  deep  influence  upon 
the  two  boys.  They  studied  at  Halle  in  1770-71, 
and  at  Gottingen  in  1772-73.  In  Gottingen  tb? 
became  a  port  of  the  well-knowD  "  Hainbund," 
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Stoiolsm 
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which  names  a  certain  period  of  development  in 
modem  poetry.    In  1775  the  two  brothers  under- 
todc  a  journey  through  Germany  to  Switzerland, 
making  the  acquaintance  of  prominent  men,  in 
Frankfort  associating  with  Goethe,  and  at  Geneva 
meeting  Voltaire.    In  1776  Friedrich  Leopold  was 
appointed  ambassador  at  the  Danish  court  by  the 
prince-bishop  of  Lobeck  and  the  duke  of  Olden- 
burg.   The  Uteraiy  productions  of  Stolberg  were  at 
that  time  in  the  region  of  lyrical  poetry.    At  the 
same  time  he  occupied  himself  with  the  study  of 
the  Greeks,  translating  the  Iliad,  also  some  portions 
of  JEIschylus,  and  composing  several  dramas  in  the 
Greek  form.    In  1785  he  was  sent  on  a  mission  to 
St.  Petersbuig,  where  he  met  Klinger.    In  1789  he 
was  appointed  Danish  ambassador  in  Berlin,  and 
in  1791  the  prince-bishop  of  LQbeck  appointed  him 
president  of  the  government  in  Eutin,  but  before 
he  entered  his  new  position,  he  traveled  to  Italy, 
and  also  visited  MOnster,  where  he  met  the  Princess 
Galitzin,  a  devoted  Roman  Catholic.    MUnster  at 
that  time  was  the  seat  of  a  Catholicism  in  which 
Biblical  Christianity  predominated  over  Romanism. 
An  interview  with  the  pope  later  filled  Stolberg  with 
admiration.    In  1793  he  returned  to  Eutin  and  en- 
tered his  new  position,  but  remained  in  close  con- 
tact with  the  circle  of  MOnster  while  Voss,  with 
whom  he  had  hitherto  been  in  close  relations,  seemed 
the  representative  of  superficial  rationalism.     In 
1793  Princess  Galitzin  returned  his  visit;   in  1794 
Stc^bei^g  visited  in  MOnster,  being  powerfully  at- 
tracted by  FOrstenberg  and  the  princess.     The 
change  in  his  opinions  appears  in  a  letter  to  F.  H. 
Jacobi,  written  in  February,   1794,  in  which  he 
says:  "  I  know  and  love  the  mysticism  of  a  Plato, 
one  of  my  first  favorites  .  .  .  but  the  kind  of  rev- 
elation that  was  granted  them  remains  as  distinct 
from  that  of  the  Bible  as  the  heaven  is  above  the 
earth  ";   while  later  it  was  declared  of  him:  "  The 
miserable  condition  of  Protestantism,  that  leads  to 
deism,  atheism,  to  a  rationalism  that  eats  and  des- 
troys all  mystic  roots  like  cancer,  the  philosophy 
of  Kant,  and  the  whole  Enlightenment  repelled  him 
more  and  more."    In  1798  he  visited  the  Brethren 
in  Hermhut  to  see  whether  he  could  there  find  peace 
and  rest.    On  June  1,  1800,  Stolberg,  together  with 
his  family,  adopted  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  in 
the  chapel  of  Princess  Galitzin.    By  this  step  he 
(tended  most  deeply  all  Protestant  North  Germany, 
but  especially  his  older  circle   of  friends,   Voss, 
Jacobi,  Gleim,  and  others.    After  tendering  his  res- 
ignation to  the  duke,  Stolberg  retired  into  private 
life  and  settled  near  MUnster,  on  the  estate  of  LOt- 
jcnbeck.   In  181 1  he  removed  to  the  estate  of  Taten- 
hausen  near  Bielefeld,  and  in  1816  to  SondermQhlen. 
Meanwhile  he  had  published  his  lyrical  poems,  to- 
gether with  those  of  his  brother  Christian  (Leipsic, 
1779,  new  ed.,  1821,  and  separately  Vaterldndische 
Gedichie,  again  combined  with  those  of  his  brother, 
Hamburg,  1815).    He  was  the  author  also  of  Zwo 
Sdiriften  des  heUtgen  Augustin  von  der  wahren  Re- 
Itgion  und  von  den  SiUen  der  katholischen  Kirche 
(1803).    But  the  work  which  filled  almost  the  whole 
remainder  of  his  life  was  his  Gesckichte  der  Religion 
Jem  Christi  (15  vols.,  Hamburg,  1806-18).    It  ex- 
tends only  to  the  year  430,  and  was  continued  by 


F.  von  Kerz  (vols,  xvi.-xlv.,  Mainz,  1825-46)  and 
by  J.  N.  Briachur  (vols,  xlvi.-li.,  1849-53).  The 
work  shows  a  lack  of  critical  discernment  and  sys- 
tem, and  a  hasty  pen.  He  also  published  Leben 
Alfreds  des  Grossen  (Miinster,  1817),  with  an  intro- 
duction on  Anglo-Saxon  history;  and  Ein  Bfichlein 
von  der  Liebe  (1818;  Eng.  transl.,  A  Little  Book  of 
the  Love  of  God,  London,  1849),  a  coherent  repre- 
sentation of  the  Biblical  doctrine  of  love.  His  Reise 
in  DeiUschland,  der  Sckweiz,  Italien  und  SicUien  (4 
vols.,  Kdnigsberg,  1794)  was  translated  into  Eng- 
lish (2  vols.,  London,  1796-97).         (A.  Freybe.) 
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STOLE.    See  Vestments  and  Insignia,  Eccle- 
siastical. 

STOLE  FEES,  SURPLICE  FEES:    Name  applied 
to  fixed  contributions  to  the  clergy  for  certain  offi- 
cial services  rendered,  paid  by  the  person  at  whose 
behest  such  service  is  rendered.    In  a 
History  in  wider  sense  the  term  includes  the  fees 
the  Roman  of  such  lower  clergy  as  cantors,  organ- 
Catholic     ists,  and  sacristans.     The  term  first 
Church,     appears  in  the  later  Middle  Ages,  and 
originated  in  the  fact  that  the  clergy 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  then  as  now,  was 
obligated  to  perform  those  offices  clad  in  the  stole. 
In  the  Eastern  Church  these  fees  are  known  by  the 
corresponding  term  for  stole,  epitrachelium.    In  the 
Middle  Ages  there  is  mention  of  justUia,  jura  preshy- 
terif  and  jura  parochialiaf  or  the  fee  is  designated  ac- 
cording to  the  particular  service  performed,  as  baptis- 
terium,  nuptice,  or  sepuUura.   In  the  early  Church,  the 
bishops  furnished  the  support  of  the  clergy,  but  many 
voluntary  gifts  were  made  as  evidences  of  gratitude, 
as  well  as  for  support.    But,  by  authority  of  Matt. 
X.  8,  the  acceptance  of  a  voluntary  gift  for  the  per- 
formance of  a  holy  act  was  expressly  forbidden. 
Nevertheless,  the  desire  of  the  people  to  retain  the 
good-will  of  the  clergy  and   prove  their  own   ac- 
knowledgment, on  the  one  hand,  and  the  cupidity 
of  the  latter,  on  the  other,  led  not  only  to  oflfensive 
practise  among  the  ordinary  clergy,  but  even  the 
bishops  came  to  accept  gifts  for  such  transactions 
as  ordination,  dedication  of  churches,  and  confirma- 
tion.   Again  and  again  it  became  necessary  for  the 
Church  to  forbid  the  practise,  excepting,  however, 
voluntary  gifts  to  the  support  of  the  clergy  (I  Cor. 
ix.  11-14;    Matt.  x.  10),  if  not  given  specifically  for 
services  performed.     This   standpoint  appears  in 
the  ecclesiastical  enactments  of  the  twelfth  century. 
Meanwhile  an  influence  among  the  lower  churches 
and  clei^  operated  to  restrict  the  right  of  stole 
fees.     This  was  the  Germanic  system  of  private 
temples.    In  the  north,  even  in  pagan  times,  the 
earl  or  private  owner  imposed  upon  those  who  fre- 
quented his  temple  a  toll  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
same  and  the  support  of  his  priest,  as  well  as  fees 
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for  specific  services.  The  west  and  south  Germans 
brought  this  custom  with  the  system  of  private 
temples  into  the  Chiux^h,  and  now  the  latter  had  to 
encounter  as  a  system  what  before  appeared  only 
as  more  or  less  scattered  abuses.  The  Church  was 
a  private  enterprise  of  the  landlord,  who  was  not 
content  with  voluntary  offerings  and  gifts,  but  de- 
manded a  fixed  price  for  every  important  service 
by  the  priest,  who  was  his  private  official.  Natur- 
ally, this  was  extended  to  include  baptism,  marriage, 
penance,  and  unction;  and,  in  combination  with  the 
other  Germanic  principle  recognizing  not  free  serv- 
ices but  only  those  recompensed  as  efficacious,  the 
system  soon  extended  to  the  churches  in  the  hands 
of  the  bishops  and  became  universal.  The  stole 
fees  were  regarded  as  legal  appurtenances  of  the 
churches,  and  were  included  in  sales  and  investi- 
tures. In  spite  of  earnest  protest  by  legislation 
and  through  its  representatives,  the  Church  was 
not  able  to  restrict  this  barter  of  religious  offices, 
entrenched  as  it  was  behind  the  power  and  self-in- 
terest of  the  landlord  and  the  legal  order.  In  the 
end,  when  the  danger  of  lay  domination  was,  in 
principle  at  least,  removed  by  the  substitution  of 
the  right  of  Patronage  (q.v.),  the  Church  was  not 
unwilling  to  assiune  this  system  of  fees  as  resting 
upon  custom,  not  without,  inside  of  certain  limits, 
a  conmiending  acquiescence  in  its  origin.  This  took 
place  in  connection  with  the  act  on  Simony  (q.v.) 
of  the  Fourth  Lateran  Council  under  Innocent  III. 
in  1215.  Extortion  for  spiritual  official  services 
was  forbidden,  but  where  the  payment  of  fees  was 
according  to  established  custom  it  was  commended 
and  sustained.  To  make  this  consistent  with  the 
prohibition  of  simony,  such  payments  were  not  to 
be  understood  as  specific  recompense  for  the  serv- 
ices, but  simply  as  a  tribute  rendered  in  view  of  the 
obligation  of  clerical  support  and  the  recognition  of 
parochial  jurisdiction.  It  was  also  understood  that 
the  clergy  were  hot  to  regard  such  fees  as  per  con- 
tract, nor  to  direct  their  ministry  accordingly;  and 
for  the  poor  the  necessary  services  were  to  be  gratis. 
In  following  times  the  acceptance  of  such  contribu- 
tions was  made  legitimate  and  it  was  only  a  step 
to  sanctioning  the  right  of  the  clerical  to  demand 
compensation,  and  also  the  legal  obligation  on  his 
part  to  render  the  service.  To  this  day  the  right 
to  stole  fees  within  **  laudable  custom  **  has  retained 
the  sanction  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

In  the  Evangelical  church,  some  of  the  older  r^- 
ulations  either  wholly  or  partly  abolished  the  stole- 
fees;    as,  for  instance,  for  baptism  and  the  com- 
munion.   Generally,  they  have  been  permitted  and 
remained  customary  in  the  Evangel- 
History  in  ical  church.     Where,  as  in   electoral 
the  Evan-  Saxony,  demand  of  them  was  forbid- 
gelical      den  until  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
Church,    conmiunion  excepted,  the  practise  of 
payments  as  free-will   offerings  per- 
sisted with  reference  to  baptism  and  confession. 
Under  the  aew  regime  of  state  government  from  the 
sixteenth  century  the  states  have  assimied  the  con- 
trol of,  and,  with  the  concturence  of  the  spiritual 
authorities,  regulated,   the   eystem   of  stole  fees. 
This  standpoint  has  not   been  universally  main- 
tained,  however,  since  the  authorisation  of  the 


autonomy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  1848. 
In  fact,  the  right  of  the  respective  churches  to  fix 
and  regulate  fees  for  ecclesiastical  transactions  is 
inalienable;  yet  obligations  involved  are  imposed 
upon  the  subjects  of  the  State  for  the  enforcement 
of  whish  the  State  must  lend  its  arm.  Hence,  the 
matter  may  not  be  wholly  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
Church,  and  the  State  is  also  entitled  to  the  pri\i- 
lege  of  a  normative  cooperation.  This  rule  prevails, 
for  example,  in  Prussia;  in  Austria,  on  the  other 
hand,  alterations  in  the  regulations  are  reserved  by 
the  State  after  the  concurrence  of  the  bishops.  A 
state  concurrence  takes  place  where  the  Evangelical 
church  possesses  oiganized  government  and  by  the 
adaptation  of  presbyterial  and  synodal  elements 
maintains  a  certain  independence,  and  where  the 
regulation  of  stole  fees  therefore  devolves  on  the 
church  boards  in  common  with  the  parish  organs.  In 
principle,  the  obligation  of  paying  stole  fees  pertains 
only  to  the  members  of  the  church  of  the  officiating 
clergyman,  which  members  alone  are  in  a  position 
to  require  the  services.  This  is  the  present  concep- 
tion. But  formerly,  before  the  parity  of  the  churches 
was  established,  the  members  of  the  merely  toler- 
ated bodies  were  forced  to  pay  the  fees  to  the  pas- 
tor of  the  prevailing  church,  even  where  they  were 
performed  by  pastors  of  their  own  confession. 

Voices  have  been  raised  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  for  the  abolition  of  stole  fees,  namely,  in 
the  Council  of  Trent,  and  spontaneously  in  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries. 
Efforts  at  though  in  vain  against  the  practical 
Abolition,  difficulties  involved.  More  earnestly 
was  the  practise  felt  to  be  improper 
in  the  Evangelical  church  (beginning  with  Spener) 
and  its  abolition  was  demanded.  Until  the  last 
quarter  of  the  last  century  this  demand  was  met 
only  in  isolated  instances.  In  1818  Nassau,  1849 
Oldenbuiig,  and  1871  Brunswick  abolished  the  fees 
in  lieu  of  recompense  from  church  funds  or  other 
sources.  The  introduction  of  the  civil  register  and 
civil  marriage  by  imperial  statute  (1875)  provided 
for  an  indenmification  of  the  clergy,  and  occasioned 
in  a  number  of  states  the  abolition  of  stole  fees  for 
baptisms,  wedding  ceremonies,  and  publishing  of 
the  bans,  either  in  all  churches  or  the  Evangelical 
alone.  Universal  abolition  was  consummated  in 
Prussia  in  1890-1900.  In  Baden  the  redemption 
of  the  stole  fees  is  assigned  to  the  churches;  else- 
where it  is  effected  by  state  provisions.  In  Prussia 
the  churches  are  reenf  oroed,  if  the  redemption  taxes 
make  an  increase  in  the  total  expenses,  by  a  state- 
church  fund. 

While  the  Old  Catholics  did  not  adopt  the  sys- 
tem at  all,  it  is  in  full  sway  in  the  Eastern  Church, 
as  well  as  in   the   Roman   Catholic 
Modem     Church.     Those  entitled  to  stole  fees 
Practise,    in  the  latter  are  the  parish  priest,  a 
clerical  whose  position  is  materiaUy 
the  same,  or  an  assistant,  either  on  formal  assign- 
ment by  the  parish  priest  or  through  special  title. 
Stole  fees  must  be  authorised  by  church  statute  or 
recognised  custom.    They  usually  occur  in  cofmeo- 
tion  with  baptisms,  publishing  of  bans,  marriages, 
the  blessing  and  attendance  upon  the  deceased,  and 
the  churdi^ig  of  women.    It  is  excluded  in  respect 
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to  the  dispensation  of  the  other  sacraments,  as  the 
communion,  extreme  unction,  and  ordination,  and 
frequently,  penance.  In  individual  dioceses  the 
fees  in  connection  with  baptisms,  penance,  and  the 
churching  of  women  are  dispensed  with.  The  amount 
depends  on  the  regulations  or  local  custom.  The 
earlier  practise  of  proportioning  the  tax  according 
to  the  rank  of  the  person  is  discontinued,  but  in- 
stead there  is  introduced  a  grading  according  to  the 
means  of  the  applicant,  that  is,  his  civic  assessment. 
The  regulation  of  the  stole-fee  system  is  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  bishop,  with  the  advice  of  the 
priests  and  his  assistants.  By  a  decree  of  1896  this 
is  conditioned  by  previous  concurrences  in  provin- 
cial synods  or  bishops'  conventions.  Disputes,  ac- 
cording to  canon  law,  are  subject  to  the  ecclesias- 
tical courts.  In  Prussia  the  state  courts,  by  virtue 
of  state  control,  may  hear  and  adjudicate  com- 
plaints. In  Bavaria  the  administrative  boards  and 
administrative  courts  control  disputes  and  enforce 
payments,  and  in  Austria  these,  in  addition,  punish 
exorbitant  charges  by  a  fine  and  enforced  resti- 
tution. From  stole  fees  are  to  be  excepted  the 
stipends  for  masses,  and  fees  for  burial  sites,  pews, 
utensils,  and  candles.  The  legal  administration  of 
stole  fees  according  to  Evangelical  church  law  is 
similar  to  the  Roman  Catholic.  They  must  not  be 
asked  in  advance,  nor  must  the  rites  be  suspended 
until  payment  has  been  made,  and  the  necessary 
official  services  must  be  rendered  to  the  poor.  Those 
legally  entitled  are  the  official  pastors,  or,  relatively, 
church  treasuries,  or  those  who  administer  the  pas^ 
toral  income.  The  whole  amount  is  regulated  by 
the  church  order  or  canonical  precept  with  allow- 
ance for  local  observances.  The  levy  and  approval 
of  the  taxes  belongs  to  the  church  governing  boards. 
With  the  introduction  of  presbyterial  and  s3modal 
provisions  the  initiative  to  alteration  devolves  upon 
the  congregational  oigans.  (U.  Stxttz.) 
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STONE  OF  MESHA.    See  Moabite  Stone. 

STONE,  BARTON  WARREN:  Disciple  of  Christ; 
b.  near  Port  Tobacco,  Md.,  Dec.  24,  1772;  d.  at 
Hannibal,  Mo.,  Nov.  9,  1844.  He  graduated  from 
the  academy  at  Guilford,  N.  C,  in  1793;  taught  in 
Washington,  Ga.,  and  studied  theology,  then  en- 
tered the  Presbyterian  ministry  as  a  licentiate  in 
1796,  being  ordained  as  pastor  of  the  churches  at 
Caneridge  and  Concord,  Ky.,  1798;  in  1801  he  was 
led  to  renounce  Calvinism,  and  with  four  other 
clergymen  formed  the  Springfield  Presbjrtery  in 
1803,  though  this  was  dissolved  in  1804  and  formed 
into  the  Christian  Church  (see  Christians,  2);  he 
then  turned  for  a  time  to  farming  and  teaching, 
meanwhile  preaching  and  founding  churches  in 
Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee;  in  1826  he  was 
editor  of  The  Christian  Messenger;  in  1832  he  as- 
sisted in  a  union  of  the  churches  known  after  him  as 
"Stoneite"  with  the  "  Campbellite  "  churches  in 
Kentucky  (see  Disciples  of  Christ,  §  1) ;  after  re- 
moving to  Jacksonville,  HI.,  in  1834,  he  continued 
to  labor  for  the  denomination  until  his  death,  both 
by  preaching  and  editing.  He  wrote  Letters  on  the 
Atonement  (1805);  Address  to  the  Christian  Churches 
(1805);  and  Letters  to  Dr,  James  Blythe  (1822). 

BniJOoaAPHT:  B.  B.  TVler,  in  American  Church  Hidory 
Seriea,  xii.  11,  13,  20,  22.  31,  32,  New  York,  1894.  and  in 
general  ^e  worics  on  the  eaily  history  of  the  denomina- 
tiona  with  which  he  was  connected. 

STONE,  DARWELL:  Church  of  England;  b.  at 
Rosset,  Denbighshire  (19  m.  s.  of  Liverpool),  Sept. 
15,  1859.  He  received  his  education  at  Merton 
College,  Oxford  (B.A.,  1882;  M.A..  1885;  B.D., 
1909;  D.D.,  1909);  was  made  deacon  in  1883  and 
priest  in  1885;  was  curate  of  Ashbourne,  Derby- 
shire, 1883-84;  vice-principal  of  Dorchester  Mis- 
sionary College,  1885-88,  and  principal,  1888-1903; 
librarian  of  Pusey  Memorial  Library,  Oxford,  1903- 
1909,  and  principal  of  the  same  since  1909.  He 
'^  accepts  thejprinciples  of  the  Tractarian  movement 
in  the  Church  of  England,  and  is  a  student  of  the 
history  of  doctrine  and  criticism."  He  has  pub- 
lished: Holy  Baptism  (London,  1899;  4th  ed.,  1905) ; 
Oudinea  of  Christian  Dogma  (1900;  4th  ed.,  1908); 
Christ  and  Human  Life  (1901);  Meditations  for  Use 
in  Retreat  (1902);  The  Church  of  England.  An  Ap- 
peal to  Facts  arid  Principles  (1903;  in  collaboration 
with  W.  C.  E.  Newbolt) ;  The  Invocation  of  Saints 
(1903);  The  Discipline  of  Faith  (1904);  The  Holy 
Communion  (1904);  The  Christian  Church  (1905); 
and  A  History  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Eucharist 
(2  vols.,  1909). 

STONIlTGy  HEBREW  USE  OF:  The  employment 
of  stones  as  a  weapon  of  offense  is  common  to  vari- 
ous stages  of  civilization.  Cases  may  be  cited  from 
the  heroic  age  of  the  Greeks  {Iliad,  iii.  57;  iEschy- 
lus,  Agememnon,  1608)  or  from  their  historical 
period  (Thucydides,  v.  60;  Pausanius,  VIII.,  v.  8), 
while  the  Roman  mobs  were  not  averse  to  the  use 
of  stones  as  weapons  (Cicero,  Pro  domo,  v.;  Quinti- 
lian,  DedamatiOf  XII.,  xii.).  It  was  a  custom  also 
to  throw  stones  toward  the  grave  of  a  hated  indi- 
vidual. It  is  not  surprising  to  hear  that  in  Persia 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  was  reputed  to  have  met  his 
death  by  stoning  (II  Mace.  i.  16),  and  that  in  Israel 
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also  stoncB  were  thus  used  (Ex.  xvii.  4;  I  Sam.  xxx. 
6;  Matt.  xxi.  35,  and  many  other  pluvea).  The  ques- 
tion is  interesting — what  is  the  source  of  stoning 
as  a  punishment  imposed  by  the  governing  body? 
■  The  practise  of  stoning  by  official  direction  is  tvider 
than  has  been  supposed.  While  this  does  not  appcar 
in  the  code  of  Hammurabi  (see  Hammuhabi  and 
am  Code),  Arabs  are  known  to  throw  stones  at  the 
grave  of  a  transgressor  and  at  the  place  where  a 
shameful  deed  has  been  committed;  this  method 
of  execution  waa  employed  by  Persians,  Macedo- 
nians (Curtius,  De  rebus  gcstix  Aieiondri,  VI.,  xi. 
38),  and  Spaniards.  The  schoUast  on  Euripides, 
Orenteg,  432,  makes  the  death  of  Palamedes  occur 
by  stoning,  and  many  other  cases  are  reported  (cf. 
O.  Cruaius,  BeilrOge,  p.  20,  Leipdc,  1886).  There 
needs  no  special  explanation  of  the  use  of  this  means 
of  punisliment — that  it  involves  a  certain  rough- 
ness or  low  state  of  culture  is  not  true.  Tlius  Israel 
revealed  in  its  earliest  eode  of  laws  in  several  re- 
spects a  nobler  sense  of  hunuineness  than  the  code 
of  Hammurabi,  as  is  proved  by  its  prescriptions  re- 
garding the  care  of  animals  (Ex.  xx.  10)  and  the 
treatment  o£  alavea  and  the  poor  (Ex,  xxi.  2,  20,  20, 
etc.).  Two  reasons  may  he  assigned  for  the  custom 
of  stoniug  among  the  Hebrews.  The  first  was  a 
notable  and  lively  ethical  consciousness  which  was 
evident  throughout  Jewish  history  with  a  certain 
earnestness  in  punishment  of  certain  kinds  of 
breaches  of  law.  There  waa  also  apparent  a  definite 
effort  to  bring  the  liveliest  realization  to  the  largest 
number  of  people  possible  of  the  heinousness  of  cer- 
tain transgressions  by  making  part  of  the  people 
executors  of  justice.  Renzinger  sees  also  in  the  par- 
ticipation of  so  many  an  effort  to  release  themselves 
from  guilt. 

This  punishment  was  decreed  among  the  He- 
brews, according  to  the  Old  Testament,  in  cases 
where  the  vitality  of  the  nation  was  assailed,  i.e., 
when  its  religious  consciousness  waa  offended;  as 
when  true  prophecy  was  imitated  by  false  prophecy 
(Deut.  xiii.  6-11)  or  by  soothsaying  and  sorcery 
(Lev.  XX.  27),  when  Yahweh's  oneness  waa  aasaulted 
by  the  practise  of  idolatry  (Deut.  xvii.  2  aqi[.),  when 
Yahweh's  sonetuary  was  invaded  by  incompetent 
persons  (Ex.  xix.  12),  in  cases  of  blasphemy  (1  Kings 
xxi.  10),  or  desecration  of  the  sabbath  (Num.  xv. 
32-35),  or  when  the  ban  was  broken  (Josh.  vii.  25). 
In  Hammurabi's  code  stealing  from  the  temple  was 
the  one  capital  crime  in  this  category.  In  addition 
to  these  religious  offenses,  the  worst  sina  against 
morality  were  punished  by  stoning,  such  as  extreme 
filial  impiety  (Deut.  xxi.  18-21),  cursing  of  parents 
(Lev.  XX.  9),  breach  of  betrothal  vows  (Deut.  xxii. 
20-24),  adultery  (l*v.  xx.  10;  ct.  E*ek.  xvi.  40, 
xxiii.  47),  incest  (Lev.  xx.  11,  12,  14),  pederasty 
(Lev.  XX.  13),  and  unnaturtJ  crime  (Lev.  xx,  15, 16), 
The  one  case,  of  aiiul(«ry,  in  which  the  law  does  not 
explicitly  threaten  skming,  while  Ezekiel  (ut  sup.) 
shows  that  to  be  the  method  of  punishment,  sug- 
gests that  other  transgressions  were  also  visited  with 
stoning.  Legal  execution  with  the  sword  occurred, 
according  to  the  Old  Testament,  when  sentence  waa 
by  the  king  and  execution  was  by  the  military 
(11  Sam.  i.  15;  I  Kings  H.  25;  II  Kings  x.  25).  In 
the  New  TeBtoment  stoiung  is  the  punishment  for 


blasphemy  (Acts  vi.  13,  vii.  68)  and  for  adultery 
(John  viii.  5).  The  Mishnah  (Sanhedrin,  vii.  4) 
regards  as  punishable  by  atoning  the  offenses 
enumerated  above,  which  either  by  express  direc- 
tion or  by  assured  deduction  were  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment HO  indicated;  but  Sanhedrin  xi.  1  indicates  for 
adultery  death  by  strangling,  and  in  general  the 
Talmud  divides  capital  penalties  according  aa  they 
are  executed  by  stoning,  burning,  the  sivord,  or 
strangling. 

Respecting  the  carrying-out  of  the  sentence  the 
Bible  directs  that  it  be  done  outside  the  dweUlng- 
place  of  the  community  (Lev,  xxiv.  14;  I  Kings 
xxi.  13;  Acts  vii,  58),  and  that  the  witnesses  cast 
the  first  stone,  to  the  end  that  witness-bearing  be 
done  with  greater  circumspection  (Deut.  xiii.  10. 
xvii.  7;  John  viii.  7;  Acta  vii.  5S-69).  The  Talmud 
gives  the  following  directions  {Sanhedrin,  vi,):  As 
soon  aa  judgment  is  pronounced,  the  condemned  is 
to  be  led  away  to  the  place  of  execution,  which  is  at 
a  distance  from  the  court  of  judgment;  one  person 
remains  at  the  entrance  of  the  court-house  nith  a 
large  cloth  in  hia  hand,  while  another,  on  horseback, 
is  at  a  considerable  distance  away,  yet  within  sight 
of  the  first;  in  case  some  one  affirms  that  he  has 
testimony  for  the  condemned,  the  signal  is  given 
with  the  cloth,  and  the  horseman  rides  at  once  to 
Huapend  execution;  the  condemned  is  brought  back, 
and  this  may  be  done  four  or  five  times.  Similarly 
execution  may  be  suspended  if  the  accused  alleges 
that  he  has  something  vital  to  offer.  In  cose  he  pro- 
duces what  ia  found  essential,  he  goes  fr«e;  other- 
wise he  is  led  forth,  while  some  one  precedes  him 
announcing;  Such  a  one,  son  of  so  and  so,  is  led 
forth  to  be  stoned  for  such  an  offense;  so  and  so  are 
the  witnesses;  whoever  has  anything  to  produce  in 
his  favor,  let  him  produce  it.  When  the  condemned 
is  distant  four  ells  from  the  place  of  execution,  he 
is  stripped  almost  nude.  The  place  of  stoning  ia  the 
height  of  two  men.  One  of  the  witnesses  casts  a 
stone,  and  if  this  does  not  kill  the  man,  then  an- 
other, and  then,  it  death  has  not  ensued,  the  peo- 
ple take  up  the  task.  Those  so  executed  are  after- 
ward hanged  (Rabbi  Elieser);  others  say  that  only 
blasphemers  and  idolaters  are  hanged;  Eliezer  di- 
rects that  men  and  women  both  be  hanged,  other 
authorities,  only  men.  The  Jerusalem  Gemara  in 
the  tract  Sanhedrin  gives  the  directions  on  folios 
23-24,  the  Babylonian  Gemara  on  folios  42-49. 
The  latter  affirms  (folio  43a)  that  with  reference 
to  Prov,  xxxi.  6  before  the  stoning  noble  women 
gave  to  the  condemned  wine  with  frankincense  in 
it  to  produce  stupefaction.  (E,  KOnio.) 

BieuooRAPHT^  For  tho  prsctise  snioiig  non-Isnrelitie  p«i>- 
pla  connult:  W.  Wnchunulh,  HtUmiK'tt  AlUrtamtttault, 
vol.  ii..  part  1.  ]3eilace  3,  HnJIci,  tSTO;  K.  T.  HernuaD. 
Grirtliuclie  PrCcalaUerliimir,  ed,  K.  B.  Stark.  73,  5,  Hei- 
delbeig,  1870;  Fnuly,  RralmealiUniMit  drr  kiaaiiKkm 
AUtriumtaHafnichall.  ed.  W.  9.  Teuflol,  Stutteart.  1S70; 
F,  Juiti,  aachichtc  dri  allra  Pertimi,  p.  62,  Bpiiin.  1879; 
in  ZriUchnJf/ar  Viillcerpiiiduilogu.  lii  (IBSO), 
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rvhbiniaehs  Strafyeaetz  und  atrafreehUicke  OeriehU-Ver- 
fdhren,  Grofls-KAiuna,  1870;  P.  B.  Benny,  Criminal  Code 
of  the  J  ewe  according  to  the  Talmud  Maeaecheth  Synhedrin^ 
London,  1880;  S.  Mendelsohn,  TA«  CrimineU  Jurieprudence 
of  the  Ancient  Hdn-ewe,  Baltimore,  1891 ;  S.  Mandl,  Der 
Bonn,  pp.  22-23,  BrOnn,  1898;  R.  Hinel,  Die  Strafe  der 
SteimounOf  in  the  Abhandlungen  of  the  Royal  Saxon 
Academy,  Philosophical-historical  class,  xxvii.  7  (1909); 
Bensinger,  Archadogie,  p.  277;  DB,  i.  627;  EB,  iii.  2722; 
JB,  iii.  564-558;  and  Uie  commentaries  on  the  passages 
cited  in  the  text. 

STORCHy  NIKOLAUS.    See  Zwickau  Prophets. 

STORR,  GOTTLOB  CHRISTIAN:    See  TCbingen 
School,  The  Oldeb. 

STORRS,  RICHARD  SALTER:  Congregation- 
alist;  b.  at  Braintree,  Mass.,  Aug.  21,  1821;  d.  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  June  5,  1900.  He  was  the  grand- 
son of  Rev.  Richard  Salter  Storrs  (1763-1819)  of 
Longmeadow,  Mass.,  and  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Rich- 
ard Salter  Storrs  (1787-1873)  who  was  for  sixty- 
three  years  the  eminent  pastor  of  the  Congrega- 
tional church  of  Braintree,  Mass.  He  was  prepared 
for  college  at  Monson  Academy  and  graduated  at 
Amherst  College  in  1839.  After  two  years  spent 
partly  in  teaching  and  partly  in  the  study  of  law 
in  the  office  of  Rufus  Choate  in  Boston,  he  entered 
the  Andover  Theological  Seminary  from  which  he 
was  graduated  in  1845.  He  was  immediately  called 
to  the  Harvard  Congregational  Church  at  Brook- 
line,  Mass.,  but  after  a  year  of  service  there  he  ac- 
cepted an  urgent  invitation  to  become  the  pastor 
of  the  Church  of  the  Pilgrims,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
which  had  been  organized  two  years  before.  He 
was  installed  Nov.  19,  1846.  In  spite  of  numerous 
calls  to  important  churches  in  New  York,  Boston, 
and  elsewhere,  he  remained  in  this  position  till  his 
death,  performing  all  its  duties  until  1899,  when  he 
was  made  pastor  emeritus.  In  1896  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  his  installation  was  celebrated  not 
only  by  the  church  but  by  various  organizations 
throughout  the  city  and  by  a  notable  meeting  of 
citizens  in  the  Academy  of  Music.  He  was  a  preacher 
of  great  eloquence  and  power,  an  orator  who  was 
much  in  demand  on  important  occasions,  a  recog- 
nized leader  in  the  chiux^h,  an  eminent  and  influ- 
ential citizen.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  The 
Independent  and  one  of  its  editors,  184S-61;  was 
for  several  years  prominent  as  a  lycemn  lecturer; 
was  president  of  the  American  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners for  Foreign  Missions  1887-98,  a  critical 
period  in  its  history;  was  for  many  years  a  trustee 
of  Amherst  College  and  of  various  benevolent  and 
missionary  societies;  was  one  of  the  founders  and 
for  a  long  time  president  of  the  Long  Island  His- 
torical Society  and  an  incorporator  and  officer  of 
the  Brookl3m  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  ren- 
dering important  services  to  both  these  institutions, 
besides  serving  for  a  time  as  park  commissioner  and 
as  commissioner  of  the  civil  service;  and  was  the 
orator  of  the  day  when  the  statue  of  Lincoln  was 
unveiled,  when  the  city  of  New  York  celebrated  the 
centennial  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  July 
4,  1876,  when  the  first  Brooklyn  Bridge  was  opened 
to  the  public,  at  the  semi-millennial  celebration  of 
the  birth  of  John  Wydif  in  1880,  and  on  many  other 
occasions.  Two  of  his  most  remarkable  orations, 
several  times  in  1875  and  1876,  on  **  The 


Ottoman  and  the  Muscovite  **  were  spoken  without 
notes  and  were  never  printed;  several  others  were 
collected  and  published  after  his  death  in  a  volume 
entitled  Orations  and  Addresses  (Boston,  1901).  In 
addition  to  these  and  to  numerous  occasional  dis- 
courses his  most  important  publications  are:  The 
Constitution  of  the  Human  Soul  (New  York  1857); 
Preaching  vnthout  Notes  (1875);  The  Divine  Origin 
of  Christianity  Indicated  by  its  Historical  Effects 
(1884);  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  {1888);  and  Addresses 
on  Foreign  Missions  (1899).  E.  B.  Coe. 

Bibuoorapht:    E.  A.  Park,  Richard  8.  Storra:   Memorial 
Addreu,  New  York,  1900. 

STORY-BIBLES.    See  Bibles,  Historical. 

STORY,  ROBERT  HERBERT:  Church  of  Scot- 
land; b.  at  Roseneath  (22  m.  n.w.  of  Glasgow), 
Dunbartonshire,  Jan.  28,  1835;  d.  at  Glasgow  Jan. 
13,  1907.  He  was  educated  at  the  universities  of 
Edinbuigh  (M.A.,  1853)  and  Heidelberg  (1853), 
and  received  his  theological  training  at  Edinburgh 
(185^-56)  and  St.  Andrews  (1856-57).  He  was 
minister  at  Roseneath  (1860-^7);  professor  of 
church  history  in  Glasgow  University  (1887-98); 
from  1898  until  his  death  he  was  principal  and  vice- 
chancellor  of  the  university.  In  theology  he  be- 
longed to  the  liberal  school.  Besides  editing  the 
Scot  Magazine,  he  wrote  Memoir  of  the  Life  of  Roth 
ert  Story  (Cambridge,  1862);  Christ  the  Consoler 
(Edinburgh,  1865);  Life  and  Remains  of  Robert 
Lee  (2  vols.,  London,  1870);  William  Carstares:  a 
Character  and  Career  of  the  Revolutionary  Epoch 
(1874);  Creed  and  Conduct  (Glasgow,  1878);  and 
The  Apostolic  Ministry  in  the  Scottish  Church  (Lon- 
don, 1897).  He  likewise  edited  The  Church  of  Scot- 
land, Past  and  Present  (5  vols.,  London,  1890-91). 
Bibuoobapht:    Memoir  of  R.  H.  Story,  by  hie  DaugfUera, 

Glasgow,  1909. 

STOSCH,  JOHAHN  ERNST  GEORG:  German 
Protestant;  b.  at  Bautzen  (30  m.  n.e.  of  Dresden) 
Sept.  2,  1851.  He  was  educated  at  the  univer- 
sities of  Leipsic  and  Erlangen  (1871-74);  became 
curate  in  Ispringen,  1874;  pastor  in  Rosenthal,  near 
Konigstein,  1877,  and  at  Helmstftdt,  1880;  mis- 
sionary in  India,  1888;  pastor  in  Berlin  (1892)  and 
privat-docent  for  the  science  of  missions  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Berlin,  1902;  in  1907  he  became  pastor 
primarius  at  Neuwedell  (Neumark).  He  has  writ- 
ten: Brief e  Ober  die  Offenharung  St.  Johannis  (1892); 
Sankt  Paxdus  der  Apostd  (Leipsic,  1894) ;  Die  Augen- 
zeugen  des  Lebens  Jesu  (GOtersIoh,  1895);  Alttesta^ 
mendiche  Studien  (6  vols.,  1896-1903;  Eng.  transl. 
of  the  first  vol.,  Die  Entstehung  der  Genesis,  1896, 
under  the  title  "  The  Origin  of  Genesis,"  London, 
1897) ;  Imfemen  Indien,  Eindrikke  und  Erfahrungen 
im  Dienst  der  lutherischen  Mission  unter  den  Tamu- 
len  (Berlin,  1896) ;  Der  pastoral-theologischer  Ertrag 
der  Bergpredigt  (1898) ;  Zeitgedanken  Hber  die  heUige 
Taufe  (1902) ;  Ikis  Heidentum  als  religidses  Problem 
(1903) ;  Far  heilige  Gilter,  Aphorismen  zur  geschichtr 
lichen  Rechtfertigung  des  alien  Testaments  (Stuttgart, 
1905);  Der  innere  Gang  der  Missionsgeschichte  in 
GrundUnien  (Gotersloh,  1905) ;  Die  Prophetie  IsraeU 
in  religionsgeschichtlicher  WUrdigung  (1907);  Die 
apostolischen  Sendschreiben  nach  ikren  Oedanken' 
gdngen  (3  vob.,  1908-10). 
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STOUGHTOR,  JOHN:  CJongregationalist;  b. 
in  Norwich,  England,  Nov.  18,  1807;  d.  at  Ealing 
(8  m.  w.  of  Charing  Cross),  London,  Oct.  24,  1897. 
He  studied  at  the  Norwich  grammar-school;  was 
engaged  in  law  till  1828,  when  he  entered  High- 
bury College,  Islington;  was  pastor  at  Windsor 
1833^3,  and  at  Kensington  1843-74;  professor  of 
historic-al  theology  and  homiletics  in  New  College, 
St.  John's  Wood,  London,  1872-84;  and  Congrega- 
tional Union  lecturer  1855.  He  edited  T?ie  Evan- 
gelical Magazine  for  many  years,  and  was  author  of 
the  following  works,  many  of  which  have  passed 
through  several  editions:  Lectures  on  Tractarian 
Theology  (London,  1843);  Spiritual  Heroes;  or 
Sketches  of  the  Puritans,  their  Character  and  Times 
(1848);  P.  Doddridge,  his  Life  and  Labours:  a  cen- 
tenary Memorial  (1851);  Stars  of  the  East:  or  Proph- 
ets and  Apostles  (1854);  Ages  of  Christendom  before 
the  Reformation  (1857;  the  Congregational  Union 
lectures  for  1855) ;  The  Pen,  the  Palm,  and  the  Pul- 
pit (1858) ;  Church  and  State  Two  Hundred  Years  ago. 
A  History  of  ecclesiastical  Affairs  in  England  from 
1660-63  (1862) ;  Ecclesiastical  History  of  England 
(5  vols.,  1867-74;  from  the  Revolution  to  the  Res- 
toration) ;  Homes  and  Haunts  of  Luther  .  .  .  With 
.  .  .  Illustrations  (1875);  Our  English  Bible:  its 
Translations  and  Translators  (1878);  The  Progress 
of  Divine  Revelation,  or  the  Unfolding  Purpose  of 
Scripture  (1878);  Religion  in  England  under  Queen 
Anne  and  the  Georges.  170S-1800  (2  vols.,  1878; 
new  ed.,  6  vols.,  1881);  Worthies  of  Science  (1879); 
An  Introduction  to  Historical  Theology:  Being  a 
Sketch  of  doctrinal  Progress  from  the  Apostolic  Era 
to  the  Reformation  (1880);  William  WHberforce 
(1880);  Footprints  of  Italian  Reformers  (1881); 
William  Penn,  the  Founder  of  Pennsylvania  (1882); 
Congregationalism  in  the  Court  Suburb  (1883);  The 
Spanish  Reformers,  their  Memories  and  Duidling 
Places  (1883);  Howard  the  Philanthropist  and  his 
Frvends  (1884);  Religion  in  England  from  1800  to 
1860  (1884);  Golden  Legends  of  the  Olden  Time 
(1885);  The  Revolution  of  1688  in  its  Bearings  on 
Protestant  Nonconformity  (1888) ;  Shades  and  Echoes 
of  Old  London  (1889) ;  and  Lights  and  Shadows  of 
Primitive  Christendom  (1891;  new  ed.,  with  title 
Lights  and  Shadows  of  Church  Life,  1895). 

Bibuoorapht:  BesideB  the  autobiographio  RecoUeeHofu  of 
a  Long  Life,  2d  ed.,  London,  1894,  consult  Q.  K.  Lewis, 
John  Stoughion,  D.D.  A  Short  Record  of  a  long  Life,  ib. 
1898. 

STOW,  BARON:  Baptist;  b.  at  Croydon,  N.  H., 
June  16,  1801;  d.  at  Boston,  Mass.,  Dec.  27,  1869. 
He  was  graduated  from  Columbian  College,  George- 
town, D.  C,  1825;  became  pastor  of  tibe  Baptist 
church  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  1827;  of  the  Baldwin 
Place  Baptist  Church,  Boston,  1832,  and  of  the 
Rowe  Street  Church  in  the  same  city,  1848,  retain- 
ing this  connection  till  his  retirement  from  active 
work  in  1867.  He  was  active  and  influential  as  a 
member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  American 
Missionary  Union,  and  was  noted  as  a  pulpit  orator. 
He  assisted  in  compiling  the  Psalmist  (Boston,  1849; 
a  hymnal) ;  and  edited  Daily  Manna  for  Christian 
Pilgrims  (1846;  new  ed.,  London,  1871),  and  Mis- 
sionary Enterprise  (1846;  a  volume  of  sermons  on 
missions);   and  v.-as  besides  the  author  of  Memoir 


of  Harriet  Dow  (1832) ;  History  of  the  Baptist  Mis- 
sion to  India  (1835) ;  History  of  the  Danish  Mission 
to  the  Coast  of  Coromandd  (1837) ;  The  Whole  Fam- 
ily in  Heaven  and  Earth  (1845) ;  Christian  BrUher-- 
hood  (1859);  and  First  Things  (1859). 

Bibuogbapht:  J.  C  Stockbridge,  Memoir  of  Rev.  Baron 
Stow,  Providence,  R.  I..  1895;  R.  H.  Neale,  The  Potior 
and  Preacher:  a  Memorial  of  ...  B.  Stow,  Boston,  1870. 

STOWEy  CALVm  ELLIS:  Congregationalist;  b. 
at  Natick,  Mass.,  Apr.  26,  1802;  d.  at  Hartford, 
Conn.,  Aug.  22,  1886.  He  studied  at  the  academy 
in  Gorham,  Me.;  was  graduated  from  Bowdoin 
College,  Brunswick,  Me.,  1824,  where  he  was  libra- 
rian and  instructor,  1824-25;  was  graduated  from 
Andover  Theological  Seminary,  Mass.,  1828;  was 
assistant  teacher  of  sacred  literature  in  Andover 
Seminary,  as  well  as  editor  of  the  Boston  Recorder, 
1828-30;  started  his  career  as  a  university  preacher, 
1830;  was  professor  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  Dart- 
mouth College,  Hanover,  N.  H.,  1831-33;  of 
Biblical  literature,  Lane  Theological  Seminary,  Cin- 
cinnati, O.,  1833-50;  of  natural  and  revealed  relig- 
ion, Bowdoin  College,  1850-52;  and  of  sacred  litera- 
ture, Andover  Theological  Seminary,  1852-64.  He 
made  a  tour  of  Europe  in  1837,  investigating  the 
various  systems  of  elementary  instruction,  the  re- 
sults of  which  were  embodied  in  his  Report  on  Ele- 
mentary Public  Instruction  in  Europe  (Harrisbuig, 
1838).  His  wife  was  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  author 
of  Unde  TorrCs  Cabin.  He  translated  Jahn's  His- 
tory of  the  Hebrew  Commonwealth  (Andover,  1828), 
and  from  the  Latin  Lowth's  Lectures  on  Hebrew 
Poetry  (1829),  both  with  additions;  and  wrote  In- 
troduction to  the  Criticism  and  Interpretation  of  the 
Bible  (vol.  i.,  Cincinnati,  1835;  vol.  ii.  not  pub- 
lished); and  Origin  and  History  of  the  Books  of  the 
Bible.    Pt.  1.  New  Testament  (Hartford,  1867). 

Bibuoobapht:  Illustrative  matter  will  be  found  in  the  life 
of  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  by  her  eon,  C.  £.  Stowe,  Bos- 
ton, 1899:  The  Life  and  Lettere  of  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  by 
her  Son  and  Orandeon,  New  York,  1911. 

STOWELL,  HUGH:  Church  of  England,  hymnist; 
b.  at  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man,  Dec.  3,  1799;  d.  at 
Pendleton  (3  m.  n.w.  of  Manchester),  England,  Oct 
5,  1865.  He  entered,  in  1819,  St.  Edmund  Hall, 
Oxford  (B.A.,  1822;  M.A.,  1826);  became  curate 
of  Shepscombe,  Gloucestershire,  1823,  and  a  few 
months  later  of  Trinity  Church,  Huddersfield,  York- 
shire; in  1828,  vicar  of  St.  Stephen's,  Salford,  Lan- 
cashire, where  he  became  first  incumbent  of  Christ 
Church^  Action  Square,  1831;  honorary  canon  of 
Chester  Cathedral,  1845;  chaplain  to  Lee,  bishop 
of  Manchester,  1851;  and  later  rural  dean  of  Eccles. 
He  was  popular  and  effective  as  a  preacher.  He 
edited  A  Selection  of  Psalms  and  Hymns  Suited  to 
the  Services  of  the  Church  of  England  (Manchester, 
1831);  and  wrote  The  Pleasures  of  Religion,  with 
other  Poems  (London,  1832);  The  Duty  of  England 
in  Regard  to  the  Traffic  in  Intoxicating  Drinks  (Leeds, 
18407);  Tradarianism  Tested  by  Holy  Scripture 
and  the  Church  of  Englandf  .  .  .  Sermons  (2  vols., 
London,  1845),  and  other  collections  of  sermons; 
and  A  Model  for  Men  of  Business;  or^  Lecturer  on 
the  Character  of  Nehemiah  (1854) .  He  was  also  noted 
as  the  author  of  the  hymn  "  From  every  stormy 
wind  that  blows,"  and  numerous  others  published 
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by  his  BOQ  in  the  12th  ed.  of  the  Sdection  of  Pudma 

and  Hymns  (1864). 

BiBUOoBArBi :  Rev.  J.  B.  Monden.  AfemotVi  o/Ua  Lifiand 
UAourt  n!  Rrv.  Huoh  SUnrdl.  London.  ISSS;  S.  W.  Duf- 
field.  Enoli*h  Hipnna.  pp.  158-157,  New  Yorit.  ISM: 
Julian,  HynnalBOy.  pp-  1008-97;   DNB,  Iv.  7. 

See     Walaitbied 


STRACK,  HERHAnn  LEBRECHT:  Gennan 
Proteatant  theologian;  b.  in  Berlin  May  6,  IS48. 
He  studied  at  the  universities  of  Berlin  and  Leip- 
sic  (Ph.D.,  1872:  Th.  Lie.,  1877;  Th.D.,  1884),  and, 
after  teaching  at  the  Kaiaer  Wilhelm  Gymnuaium 
in  Berlin  (1872-73)  and  working  in  the  Imperial 
Library  at  St,  Petersburg  (1873-76),  became  ex- 
traordinary professor  of  theology  at  the  University 
of  Berlin  in  1877,  and  honorary  professor  in  1910. 
While  acknowledging  the  full  right  of  critical  inves- 
tigation, he  is  ''  convinced  that  such  investigation 
can  be  and  ought  to  be  combined  with  reverence 
for  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  earnest  Christian  faith." 
That  Christ  died  for  us  and  rose  again  he  regards  as 
an  irrefutable  fact.  He  has  made  it  one  of  the  tasks 
of  his  life  to  promote  Christianity  among  the  Jews 
by  combating  Antisetnitiam  and  refuting  niisrep- 
resentationa  regarding  the  Jews  and  their  ritual 
practises.  His  literary  activity  has  been  extensive. 
His  more  important  publications  are,  Prolegomena 
criUca  in  ".  T.  Hiiiraicum  (Leipsic,  1S73);  Kalalog 
At  hebraiichen  Bibdhandtchnften  der  kaiserlichen 
dffenUicUn  Bibliothdc  in  St.  PeiersfniTg  (in  collabo- 
ration with  A.  Harkavy,  1875);  Prophelarum  pot- 
teriaram  codex  BabyUmieus  Petropolilanut  (1876), 
which  was  published  at  the  expense  of  Alexander 
II.  of  Russia;  Abraham  FirkowiUck  und  seine  Enl- 
deckungen  (1876);  five  Mishnah  tracts:  SprHehe 
der  Voter  (Carlanihe,  1882;  3d  ed.,  Leipsic,  1901), 
VtrMUhnungxlag  (Berlin,  1888;  2d  ed.,  Leipsic,  1904), 
OoUendienit  (BerUn,  1883;  2d  ed.,  Leipsic,  1909), 
Sabbath  (Berlin,  1890),  Sartkedrin-Makkoth  (1910); 
BinUatang  in  da»  AUe  Te»lamenl  (1883;  6th  ed., 
Munich,  1906);  Einieiiung  in  den  Talmud  (Leipsic, 
1887;  Sth  ed-,  1911);  Dos  BliU  im  Glauben  und 
AberylaubenderMenechheiUMumcb.lSQl;  8th  ed., 
IDOO);  Orammalik  des  Bibtiich-Aramdinchen  (Leip- 
ae,  1895;  4tb  ed.,  1905);  Die  SprHche  Jesua,  des 
Sohneg  Siradu  (1903);  Das  Wesen  des  Judenlums 
(1906);  and  Jesus,  die  Hareliker  und  die  Christen 
nadt  den  dUeslen  jUdiachen  Arigaben  (1910).  In  col- 
laboration with  O.  Zfickler  he  edited  the  Kurige- 
/asster  KommerUar  tu  den  heiUgen  Sefiriflen  (Munich, 
1886  sqq.),  to  which  he  has  contributed  the  com- 
mentaries on  Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers, 
and  Proverbs.  He  also  edits  the  Nathanael;  Zeit- 
schrifl  far  die  Arbeit  der  evangdiseJien  Kirche  an 
Israd  (Berlin,  1885  sqq.),  the  Jahrbuch  der  evangeL- 
isehen  Judenmission  (Leipsic,  1906  sqq.),  and  the 
publications  of  the  Inatitutum  Judaicum,  a  Jewish 
'ety  in  Berlin. 


STRANGE,  ROBERT:  Pratestant  Episcopal 
bishop  of  East  Carolina;  b.  at  Wilmington,  N.  C., 
Dec.  6,  1867.  He  was  graduated  from  the  Univer- 
sity o'  Nortb  Carolina  in  1879.  and  from  Berkeley 
Kvinity  School,  Middletown.  Conn.,  in  1883.  He 
WM  ordered  deacon  in  1884  and  ordained  to  the 


priesthood  in  1885,  He  was  a  missionary  to  the 
negroes  of  southern  Virginia  during  his  diaconate, 
and  was  then  rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Good 
Shepherd,  Raieigh,  N.  C.  (1885-87),  St.  James', 
Wilmington,  N.  C.  (1887-1900),  and  St.  Paul's, 
Richmond,  Va.  (1900-04).  In  1004  he  was  conse- 
crated bishop-coadjutor  of  East  Curojina,  and  in 
1905,  on  the  death  of  Bishop  Alfred  A.  Watson,  suc- 
ceeded him  in  the  full  administration  of  the  diocese. 

STRANGER:  The  translation  in  the  English 
versions  of  the  Hebrew  ger,  "  a  wanderer,  traveler," 
and  especially  "  an  alien  living  in  a  foreign  land." 
Originally  all  individual  rights  were  based  upon  the 
blood-relationship  which,  according  to  the  old  Sem- 
itic view,  bound  the  members  of  the  tribe  together 
(see  Comparative  Reuoion,  VI.,  1,  b).  A  rela- 
tionship corresponding  to  that  of  contuinguinity 
could,  however,  be  brought  about  artificially,  and  in 
this  way  aliens  were  often  taken  into  the  tribe. 
There  was  also  the  relationship  corresponding  to 
protectorship  or  guardianship;  the  fugitive  or  out- 
law could  place  himself  under  the  care  of  a  family, 
and  in  this  way  acquire  a  degree  of  citiaeiiebip. 
Otherwise,  the  alien,  merely  passing  through  or  re- 
aiding  temporarily  in  the  territory  of  a  tribe,  en- 
joyed no  rights  except  the  hospitality  usually  ac- 
corded to  strangers.  This,  however,  is  held  sacred 
in  the  orient,  and  as  a  guest  the  stranger  is  safe  in 
the  tent  even  of  his  enemy.  Accordingly,  in  Israel 
there  was  always  a  distinction  made  between  the 
ger,  tbe  stranger  who  was  under  the  protection  of 
some  family,  and  the  nokhri,  who  was  an  ahen  and 
stood  in  no  relation  to  the  tribe  and  could  claim 
no  legal  rights  (Gen.  ixxi.  15;  Job  lix.  15);  and 
even  the  humane  laws  in  Deuteronomy  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  poor  and  needy  leave  the  alien  out  of 
account  (Deut.  xv.  3,  xxiii.  20).  The  ger,  on  the 
other  hand,  enjoyed  legal  protection  in  a  compara- 
tively high  degree.  He  had  the  right  of  connubiam 
(see  Fahilt  and  Marriaob  Relations,  Hebrew); 
and  the  children  of  such  a  union  were  Israelites 
(I  Chron.  ii.  17).  The  ger,  unless  he  was  a  Canaan- 
ite,  had  not  the  right  of  hereditary  poBsession  in 
real  estate  (Isa.  xxii.  16;  Esek.  xlvii.  22).  Impar- 
tial treatment  before  the  courts  had  been  assured 
to  him  by  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  {Ex.  xxii.  21, 

Deuteronomy  deprived  the  ger  of  the  right  of 
marriage  (Deut.  vii.  1  sqq,,  xxiii.  4);  but  it  repeated 
the  command  to  treat  him  humanely,  to  allow  him 
to  take  part  in  festivities  (Deut.  x.  18,  xiv.  29,  xxiv. 
14  sqq,),  and  to  grant  him  justice  before  the  courts 
(Deut.  xxiv.  17,  xxvii.  19).  He  is  put  on  a  level 
with  Levilea,  widows,  and  orphans,  and  is  recom- 
mended as  an  object  of  love,  of  which  as  a  stranger 
he  is  doubly  in  need.  But  all  this  is  made  a  matter 
of  compassion,  not  of  law ;  and  the  ger'a  legal  status 
was  inferior.  This  was  true  of  the  nokhri  in  a  still 
higherdegree(Deut.  xiv.  21).  The  ger  had  to  adopt, 
in  a  way,  the  religion  of  his  protector;  but  anciently 
very  little  was  required  in  this  respect,  and  he  might 
retain  his  Aura  (Deut.  v,  14.  xvi.  11  eqq.;cf.  I  Kings 
ii.  7-8;  Deut.  xiv.  21). 

In  the  matter  of  religion,  the  Priest-code  was 
more  exacting,  in  order  that  there  might  be  no  sin 
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among  the  people  of  Israel.  The  ger  was  required 
to  avoid  everything  that  was  unclean  for  Isrsielites 
(Lev.  xvii.  8  sqq.,  xviii.  26,  xx.  2;  Num.  xix.  10 
sqq.),  to  observe  the  Sabbath,  to  fast  on  the  Day 
of  Atonement  (Lev.  xvi.  29),  to  avoid  leavened 
bread  at  the  Passover,  and  not  to  profane  the  name 
of  Yahweh  (Lev.  xxiv.  16).  Further,  he  was  as  re- 
sponsible for  any  violations  of  the  Law  as  were 
die  Israelites  (Num.  xv.  14  sqq.).  On  the  other 
hand,  he  was  given  equal  rights  before  the  courts 
instead  of  the  bare  right  to  appeal  to  the  compas- 
sion of  the  judge  (Lev.  xxiv.  22;  Num.  xxxv.  15). 
By  submitting  to  circumcision  the  ger  became  a  full 
citizen  (Cren.  xxxiv.  15;  Ex.  xii.  48;  Num.  ix.  14). 
Otherwise  he  might  not  keep  an  Israelite  as  a  slave, 
but  had  to  treat  a  servant  as  a  free  wage-earner 
(Lev.  XXV.  47  sqq.).  The  right  of  connMum  was 
also  denied  him  (Ezra  ix.  1  sqq.,  x.  2  sqq.). 

I.  Benzinqer. 

Bibuoorapht:  A.  Bertholet,  Die  SieUung  d&r  Itmditen  %tnd 
Juden  zu  den  Fremden,  Freibuig,  1896;  M.  Peisker,  Dis 
Beziehung  der  NiehHtraelUen  gu  Jahve  nach  der  Atuchaur 
tmg  der  aUisraditiachen  Qvdlenachriften,  Qiessen,  1909; 
Beosinger.  ArehHoloow,  pp.  284-286,  293;  DB,  iL  49-61. 
iv.  622-623;  SB,  iv.  4814-18. 

STRASBURG,  strasl)Qrg,   BISHOPRIC  OF:     A 

German  diocese  first  definitely  mentioned  in  the 
sixth  century,  although  both  ancient  remains  and 
the  testimony  of  Irensus  (Hoar.,  I.,  x.  2)  prove  that 
Christianity  had  entered  upper  Crermany  during 
the  Roman  period.  The  old  diocese  lay  on  both 
banks  of  the  Rhine.  On  the  left  bank  it  practically 
coincided  with  the  modem  Lower  Alsace,  except 
that  the  southern  boundary  was  somewhat  further 
south,  while  in  the  north  the  district  beyond  the 
Hagenau  forest  belonged  to  Speyer  and  that  be- 
yond the  Vosges  to  Metz.  On  the  right  bank  the 
diocese  extended  from  the  mouth  of  the  Elz  be- 
yond Baden-Baden,  stretching  inland  to  the  Black 
Forest.  (A.  Hauck.) 

Strasburg  eagerly  embraced  the  Reformation 
and  became  one  of  the  strongholds  of  Protestant- 
ism, the  adherents  of  the  ancient  faith  being  ex- 
posed to  bitter  persecution.  Even  some  of  the 
canons  renounced  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  and 
from  1592  to  1604  there  was  internecine  strife  as  to 
whether  a  Protestant  or  a  Roman  (Catholic  shoidd 
be  bishop  of  the  diocese.  Protestant  supremacy 
in  Strasburg  was  finally  ended  by  the  Peace  of  West- 
phalia, and  the  see  then  became  part  of  France,  al- 
though the  bishop  continued  to  rank  as  a  prince 
of  the  Empire  on  account  of  his  territories  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Rhine.  During  the  French  Revo- 
lution Roman  Catholicism,  like  every  form  of  relig- 
ion, suffered  heavily,  but  by  the  concordat  of  1801 
the  diocese  was  reorganized,  becoming  coterminous 
with  Alsace.  Hitherto  forming  part  of  the  archdio- 
cese of  Metz,  Strasburg  w^  made  a  suffragan  see  of 
Besan^on  in  1822.  Henceforth  it  remained  un- 
changed imtil  1870,  when  Alsace  became  German 
territory,  and  since  1874  the  diocese  has  been  imder 
the  inmiediate  jurisdiction  of  the  pope. 

Bibuoobafht:  J.  D.  Sebopflin.  AUatia  iUudraia,  2  vob., 
Ootmar,  1751;  idem.  AUatia  .  .  .  diplomaHea,  2  vola., 
Mannheim*  1772-75;  P.  A.  Qrandidier*  Hiat.  de  VMfiUe  ti 
de»  iotgue*  de  StnuAourg,  2  vols.,  Strasbuis.  1776-78; 
Cod*  Maiorique  ei  diphmatiqm  dt  la  vOU  de  Stravbowrg, 


ib.  1843;  Urkunden  und  Akten  der  Stadi-Siraaaburo,  10 
vols.,  ib.  1879  sqq.;  H.  Mailer,  Die  ReatauraUon  dsa 
Katholiciamua  in  Straatbvrg,  Halle,  1882;  J.  FriU.  Daa 
Territoritun  dea  Bisthtana  StraaAurg  tun  die  Mitte  dea  14* 
JahrhunderU,  Kdthen,  1885;  A.  Ericbson,  U^gliae  fromr 
gaxaa  de  Strcubourg  au  16,  aOele,  Paris,  1886;  A.  Baum, 
Magiatrat  %tnd  Reformation  in  Straaaburg,  Strasburg,  1887; 
W.  Homing,  Briefe  von  Straaabvrger  Reformatoren,  1648— 
1664,  ib.  1887;  Kleir^e  Straatbwger  Chronik,  14£4-1616, 
ib.  1889;  A.  Seyboth,  Strtuboiuv  hiatorique,  ib.  1894;  Die 
Biachdfe  von  Straatbiuv  von  1699  bia  1890,  ib.  1897;  A. 
Meister,  Der  Straatburger  Kajntelatreit  1638-02,  :b.  1899; 
W.  Kothe,  Kirehlic/ie  Zuat&nde  Straatburga  in  14.  Jahr- 
hvndert,  Freibuig,  1903;  F.  F.  Leitechub,  Straaaburg, 
Leipaio,  1903;  £.  von  Borries,  Oeachichte  der  Stadt  Straaa- 
burg, Stxasbuig,  1905;  Regeaten  der  Biachdfe  von  Straaa- 
burg, Innsbruck,  1907  sqq.;  Hauck,  KD,  4  vols.,  passim; 
Gams,  Seriea  epiacoporum,  pp  315-316,  supplement  76-77. 

STRATON,  NORMAN  DUMENIL  JOHN:  Church 
of  England,  bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man;  b.  at  Somers- 
hall  (13  m.  w.  of  Derby),  Derbyshire,  Nov.  4,  1840. 
He  was  educated  at  Trinity  Ck)llege,  Cambridge 
(BA.,  1862),  and  was  ordained  priest  in  1865.  He 
was  curate  of  Market  Drayton  1865-66,  vicar  of 
Kirkby  Wharfe,  Yorkshire,  1866-75,  and  vicar  and 
rural  dean  of  Wakefield  1875-92.  In  1892  he  was 
consecrated  bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man,  of  which  he 
has  also  been  dean  since  1895.  He  was  proctor  in 
York  Convocation  for  the  archdeaconry  of  Craven, 
1880^85;  honorary  canon  of  Bipon,  1883-88,  and 
of  Wakefield  Cathedral,  1888-92;  and  archdeacon 
of  Huddersfield  in  1888-92.  In  theology  he  is  an 
Evangelical  Churchman,  opposed  to  the  ritualistic 
movement.  He  has  written  T/umghtafor  Communv' 
canU  (London,  1905). 

STRAUSS,  Straus,  DAVID  FRIEDRICH:  Ger- 
man radical  theologian;  b.  at  Ludwigsburg  (9  m. 
n.  of  Stuttgart)  Jan.  27,  1808;  d.  there  Feb.  8, 
1874.  Strauss  was  the  son  of  a  merchant.  He  at- 
tended the  Latin  school  in  his  native 
Early  town  and  in  1821  entered  the  seminary 
Life,  at  Blaubeuren,  whence  he  passed  in 
1825  to  the  University  of  Tubingen, 
where  he  was  a  faithful  and  industrious  student. 
His  former  teacher,  Ferdinand  Christian  Baur  (q. v.), 
formerly  at  Blaubeuren,  but  now  at  Tubingen,  re- 
lieved what  Strauss  deemed  the  dulness  of  the  uni- 
versity courses.  During  his  student  days  Strauss 
was  much  taken  with  the  teachings  of  Schleier- 
macher,  Schelling,  and  Hegel,  and  graduated  with 
high  rank,  having  obtained  a  good  theological  and 
philosophical  foundation. 

Strauss  acted  as  vicar  for  a  while  at  a  village  near 
Ludwigsbuig,  and  then  journeyed  to  Berlin,  1831- 
1832,  in  order  to  study  the  Hegelian  philosophy  at 
its  Bowroe,  He  also  heard  Schleiermacher,  but  was 
rather  repelled  by  his  lecture  style.  He  read  the 
manuscript  of  Schleiermacher's  lectures  on  the  life 
of  Jesus,  and  resolved  on  returning  to  TCkbingen, 
where  he  received  an  appointment  as  repetent,  with 
the  privilege  of  lecturing  at  the  imiversity,  of  which 
he  took  advantage,  giving  courses  on  Hegel's  logic, 
the  history  of  niodem  philosophy,  and  Plato.  He 
aroused  great  enthusiasm  for  the  Hegelian  philoeo- 
phy  among  the  students,  and  thought  of  entering 
the  philosophical  faculty,  but,  meeting  with  some 
opposition  from  the  university  authorities,  he  re- 
turned to  his  theological  studies.  His  Leben  Jwu 
(2  vols.,  Tubingen,  1835-36;  Eng.  transl.,  3  vols., 
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London,  1846)  was  written  at  this  period,  in  the 
short  space  of  one  year. 

The  impression  of  profound  theological  scholar- 
ship which  the  "  Life  of  Jesus  "  makes  on  the  reader 
is  the  more  remarkable  in  view  of  the 
**  Life  of  fact  that  it  was  the  work  of  a  young 
Jcsufl.''  man  of  twenty-seven.  There  were  at 
that  time  three  parties  to  the  contro- 
vert on  the  problem  of  the  life  of  Jesus:  super- 
naturalists,  who  accepted  the  New-Testament  nar- 
ratives and  miracles;  rationalists,  who  rejected  the 
miracles;  and  radical  rationalists,  who  rejected  the 
Gospel  narratives  as  fabrications,  though  this  posi- 
tion was  held  practically  alone  by  Paulus  at  Heidel- 
berg. Strauss  took  an  independent  position.  He 
bcigan  with  the  assmnption  that  the  Gospel  narra- 
tive must  be  interpreted  exactly  like  any  other  his- 
torical work.  But  although  he  rejected  the  mira- 
cles, he  refused  to  attribute  intentional  fabrication 
to  the  Evangelists.  To  reconcile  these  two  posi- 
tions, he  advanced  his  "  mythical  **  theory.  This 
conception  he  derived  from  Hegel's  philosophy  of 
religion.  Philosophical  ideas  are  preceded  by  myth- 
ical presentations  which  are  comparatively  inac- 
curate, but  are  true  to  the  intellectual  state  of  the 
myth-maker.  But  even  though  an  idea  be  promul- 
gated with  full  knowledge  on  the  part  of  its  author 
of  its  fictitious  character,  it  may  be  called  "  myth  ** 
if  it  is  accepted  and  passed  on  confidently  by  the 
multitude  as  being  in  harmony  with  their  religious 
feelings  and  ideas.  A  certain  remoteness  in  time  is 
necessary  to  constitute  a  myth.  Hence  the  Gospel 
of  John  could  not  have  been  written  by  an  eye- 
witness, i.e.,  not  by  John  the  apostle.  The  s3mop- 
tic  Gospels  do  not  claim  to  have  been  by  eye-wit- 
nesses. Another  Hegelian  conception  Strauss  ap- 
plied to  the  theory  of  the  life  and  personality  of 
Jesus.  AxM^ording  to  the  supematuralists,  Jesus 
was  a  unique  and  perfect  personality,  and,  as  such, 
God's  son.  Strauss  replies  that  the  "  idea  "  does 
not  realise  itself  in  this  fashion — ^by  pouring  itself 
in  all  its  completeness  into  one  example;  but  rather, 
through  a  multitude  of  examples  that  mutually  sup- 
plement one  another.  The  true  God-man,  hence,  is 
not  an  individual,  but  humanity  as  a  species.  The 
writers  of  the  Gospels,  he  asserts,  had  before  their 
eyes  the  Messianic  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  ascribed  to  Jesus  words  and  deeds  that  should 
have  been  his  according  to  the  prophecies;  in  doing 
BO,  however,  they  often  added  original  ideas  and 
breathed  a  new  soul  into  the  old  material.  Strauss' 
work  was  throughout  critical.  In  his  opinion,  the 
time  had  not  yet  come  for  a  constructive  picture. 

His  book  caused  so  great  a  sensation  that  one 
may  call  the  year  of  Its  appearance,  1835,  a  turning- 
point  in  modem  theology.    It  brought  squarely  be- 
fore the  Christian  world  the  question: 
Results     Who  was  Jesus,  the  founder  of  the 
npon  his    Christian  religion?   Strauss  had  to  bear 
Career,     almost  alone  the  storm  of  attacks  that 
followed.    He  was  released  from  his 
rqietentship  and  transferred  to  the  lyceum  at  Lud- 
w^sburg.    This  position  he  soon  left  and  removed 
to  Stuttgart,  where  he  wrote  his  StreitBckrifien  zwt 
Verieidi^ng  meiner  Sehrtfl  aber  das  Ld)en  Jesu  und 
iur  CharacterisHk  der  gegenwdrHgen  Theologie  (1837), 


which  is  one  of  his  most  brilliant  performances.  His 
friends  succeeded  in  getting  him  an  appointment  to 
the  University  of  Zurich,  but  clerical  opposition 
prevailed,  and  he  was  not  permitted  to  enter  upon 
his  duties.  He  refused  to  resign  voluntarily,  but 
drew  to  the  end  of  his  days  the  pension  of  1,000 
francs  that  was  granted  him,  a  lai^e  portion  of 
which  he  spent  in  charity. 

His  next  most  important  work,  Die  chriatlicke 
Crlaubenslehre  in  ihrer  gesckichilichen  Entunckdung 
und  im  Kamp/e  mit  der  modemen  Wiaaenachaft  (2 
vols.,  TObiDgen,  1840-41),  was  begun  while  he  was 
preparing  to  go  to  Zurich.  It  is  more 
Later  negative  in  character  than  the  Leben 
Life  and  JesUf  sharply  polemical,  and  from  a 
Works.  literary  point  of  view  superior  to  his 
first  work.  It  bears  clear  traces  of  the 
author's  sense  of  the  injustice  that  had  been  done 
him.  During  the  following  twenty  years  Strauss 
wrote  nothing  on  theology.  His  marriage  to  the 
opera-singer,  Agnes  Schebest,  proved  unhappy. 
For  a  short  time  he  represented  Ludwigsburg  in  the 
WUrttemberg  Landtag.  He  published  a  volume  of 
political  speeches  (1847)  and  biographies  of  Schu- 
bart  (2  vols.,  Berlin,  1849),  Christian  Marklin  (1850), 
Nikodemus  Frischlin  (Frankfort,  1855),  Ulrich  von 
Hutten  (3  parts,  Leipsic,  1858-60),  and  Hermann 
Samuel  Reimarus  (1862).  Strauss  returned  to  the- 
ology in  1860  with  a  translation  of  the  conversations 
of  Ulrich  von  Hutten,  to  which  he  prefixed  a  polemic 
against  the  WOrttemberg  prelate,  Mehring.  He 
then  set  to  work  upon  a  new  Le&en  Jesu  fUr  das 
deutsche  Volk  (1864).  While  the  wofk  was  still  in 
manuscript,  though  nearly  completed,  Renan's 
brilliant  "  Life  of  Jesus  "  appeared,  and  Strauss  for 
a  while  thought  of  letting  his  own  work  go  impub- 
hshed.  But,  on  second  thought,  he  concluded  that 
his  book  might  serve  for  the  Crerman  people  just  as 
Renan's  did  for  the  French.  The  new  work  was  an 
attempt  at  positive  construction,  but  the  author 
finally  was  obliged  to  admit  that  the  data  for  such 
an  attempt  were  insufficient:  **  It  all  still  remains 
in  a  certain  sense  a  tissue  of  hypotheses."  He  was 
unable  to  bridge  the  chasm  between  the  Christ  of 
faith  and  the  Jesus  of  history.  In  the  winter  of 
1869-70  Strauss  delivered  some  lectures  from  which 
arose  the  masterly  little  work  on  Voltaire  (1870). 
The  outbreak  of  the  Franco-Prussian  war  called 
forth  two  patriotic  open  letters  to  Ernest  Renan 
that  met  with  universal  applause  in  Crermany.  In 
1872  he  again  issued  a  popular  version  of  a  theme 
he  had  handled  long  before:  Der  aUe  und  der  neue 
Glaube.  Artistically  it  was  a  masterpiece,  accord- 
ing to  Zeller  on  the  same  high  plane  as  the  work 
on  Voltaire.  It  aroused,  however,  a  storm  of  criti- 
cism and  even  of  abuse  for  its  skeptical  views.  To 
the  question,  **  Are  we  still  Christians?"  the  author 
answers  bluntly,  "  No."  To  the  question  "  Have 
we  still  religion?  "  he  replies,  "  Yes  or  no,"  accord- 
ing to  one's  conception  of  religion;  the  old  belief  in 
a  personal  God  and  in  immortality  is  gone;  there 
remains  the  feeling  of  absolute  dependence  on  the 
universe.  The  tone  of  the  book  in  discussing  the 
nature  of  the  soid  is  materialistic.  The  author 
adopts  the  Darwinian  theory  and  takes  his  stand 
frankly  on  the  ground  of  natural  science.    His  last 
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illnesa  [oUowed  soon  slier  the  pubtifation  of  tlie 
book,  while  attack  and  criticiHta  were  still  proceed- 
ing. A  eeriea  of  poetns  written  on  his  death-bed, 
breathing  pioua  resignation,  show  how  truly  in  his 
own  way  he  possessed  religious  feeling.  In  1910  a 
«ightly  memorial  waa  erected  to  him  in  his  home 

In  the  critical  study  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  Strauss 
stands  at  the  middle  point.  All  previous  investiga- 
tions eonverge  in  him,  and  all  later  work,  either  in 
agreement  or  opposition,  takes  him  as  its  point  of 
departure.  Ue  accomplished  his  greatest  feat  at 
the  beginning  of  bis  career.  The  rcmaioder  of  his 
lite  waa  tragically  incomplet*.  Even  his  bitterest 
enemies — with  the  single  exception  of  NictKBche— 
have  admitted  that  he  was  a  brilliant  writer  and  a 
brave,  truth-loving  man.  (T.  Ziegler.) 

BiBuoQitAPHT:  Strauaa'  OttamntrUt  Schriftrn,  td.  E,  Zeller. 
sppEUEd  in  13  voLa.,  BoiiD,  ISTS-78.  On  hia  life  uid 
works  niuult:  E.  Zeller,  D.  F.  SIrautK  in  tanrm  L^m 
toul  •rinrm  Sr/tntttn  aachUdtrl,  Bonn,  1874,  Eng.  transl.. 
London.  1874;  E.  UuHsrd.  Eramm  cHiv/ur  du  tuOimt 
de  Slrown.  Geneve,  18.19:  Oe  ValEnti,  Heoel.  Sliauii  uml 
der  Chtitlrniilaubt,  Basel.  184.1;  C.  Albrecbt,  Eporhc  aiu 
dtr  SlrauiKntrii.  Bid,  1863;  J.  Culms.  Falie  ChrMa  and 
the  Ttmi.  Edinburgh,  ISM;  C.  E.  Luthanll.  Dit  modrmtn 
DaTtltilMnovn  ddi  Lihent  jrru.  Leipsir.  IHM;  O.  Bitgge. 
Dot  Printip  dft  Mi/tliue  im  Dientt  dtr  chnnlithtn  Potition. 
Leipsic,  1805:  G.  P.  FUher,  Etia-jm  or,  Iht  Supmalural 
Ongin  of  Chrirtianili/.  Nfw  York,  IStW:  H.  Rokets.  R«- 
•on  and  FaM,  London.  ISBO;  W.  II.  Scott,  The  Ckritt  of 
tlu  Apotlle't  Cntd.  Nrw  York.  I8fl7;  B.  Bauer.  PhUa. 
Sitauii  und  Senon  unii  dai  Urthrulcnihiim,  Berlia,  1374; 
W.  LaDf,  D.  F.  Simon,  Leipsio.  1874;  J.  d«  LeRoi. 
D.  F.  Slrawn.  Pons,  1B75;  H.  Ulrici,  Drr  Philotopl, 
StroiuM:  KriM  irintr  Schnit  "  Drr  olM  und  dtr  nruc 
GlaiiH."  Halie,   1S73,  Ens.   tiaiul..  PbiUdelpbla,    1875; 

A.  Haiwnith,  D.  *".  Stratia  und  die  Thtolooie  rninrr  Zrii. 
a  vols..  HeiddbeiK.  I87S-78:  C.  Schlottmiuin,  Damd 
Stmun   aim  Ramatdikrr  du   Hr^rMkumi.    nail?,    1873: 

B.  KUokler.  Zun  Gtdachtnii  an  Datid  Fritdnrh  SIrauu. 
Wlesbndon,  1808;  S.  Eek,  O.  F.  Slraua.  Stultgnrt,  1899; 
K.  Hirrwua,  D.  F.  Sttw.  Ldpsic.  IDOI:  O.  Gramiow, 
Datnd  Fritdrich  SfrauM.  ChsrlotWnburg.  1304;  K.  Fweher. 
Vtiirr  D.  F.  Slrautt.  GaammrUi  AuftiUtt  mit  EMtUung 
wn  H.  FalkenM'n.  Heldelbcnt,  IWS;  H.  Kurd,  Ein  Vor- 
k&mp  fer  modemer  WeUanvdiauunff.  Gedtnk^anie  an 
Dacid  Friednch  5(niuM  (daiu  ein  Jvamdhildnia) .  Zaricb. 
1908;  A.  Kobut.  Dai^  Fritdricfi  Strautt  all  Dmlrr  und 
Bnielter,  Leipsic.  1008;  T.  2ie(Ier,  Doind  Friedrich  Slrauii. 
S  vols..  Slrasburg,  I90S;  A.  Uvy,  David  Fridlric  Strtnin. 
La  Vie  H  Frrmrt.  Psrii,  1910. 

STRAUSS,  JAKOB:  Reformer  in  Hall,  Wcrtheim, 
and  Eisenach;  b.  at  Basel  between  1480  and  I4S5; 
d.  possibly  in  Baden  probably  in  1533.  He  received 
his  early  education  in  his  native  town,  left  there  in 
1405  and  become  teacher  in  Wertheim,  Strasburg, 
probably  in  Horb  also;  in  1515  he  went  to  Freiburg, 
where  he  Urak  his  bachelor's  and  doctor's  degree, 
and  was  aftenvard  Evangelical  preacher  in  Berch- 
tesgaden.  In  1521  he  went  to  Schwa*  in  the  Tyrol, 
but  was  oompellml  to  withdraw  before  the  Francis- 
cans under  Michel  von  Bnmeck  and  went  to  Hall, 
where  he  lectured  to  priests  upon  the  Gospel  of 
Matthew  and  preached  in  the  churches  and  in  the 
open  air  before  vast  crowds  upon  confession  and  the 
monastic  life,  attacking  the  hierarchy  and  demand- 
ing the  administration  of  both  elements  in  the  sac- 
rament. He  was  guarded  by  the  citiiens  from  at- 
tack, but  was  compelled  to  leave  there  in  May, 
1522,  amid  the  bitter  weeping  of  the  people,  to 
whom  be  sent  on  May  16  from  Haslach  Ein  kvrter 
Unlrrnehl  iwi  mlirMHm  BruderMeka/ten.    He  went 


to  Saxony  and  on  Aug.  4  was  in  Kemberg,  where  & 
sermon  preached  in  Hall  was  printed:  Eine  veralen- 
dige  (rflatficA  Lter  uber  da*  Wort  S.  Pauluf:  der 
MiMtch  soU  tick  aelbt  probieren,  etc.  In  September 
he  went  on  Luther's  recommendation  as  preacher 
to  Count  Georg  of  Wertheim,  but  his  domineering 
ways  caused  his  dismissal  the  next  month.  He  waa 
at  Weimar  at  Christmas,  1522,  and  at  the  beginning 
of  1523  at  Eisenach  as  preacher,  where  he  printed 
his  document  on  the  Weimar  disputation  and  hia 
W  underbarlich  BdchlbSchlein,  abolished  the  mass, 
pictures  in  the  churches,  and  the  use  of  oil  and  the 
ckrism  in  baptism,  advocat«d  the  marriage  of  priests, 
and  wrote  Wider  den  timoneiachen  Tauff,  und 
erkauften,  eriidUen  Krysam  and  Fege/euer  und  Opfer 
far  die  Toten.  He  replied  also  to  those  who  slan- 
dered and  accused  him  in  a  number  of  pamphlets. 
He  assailed  the  burdens  of  taxation,  church  endow- 
ments, payment  of  interest.  Luther,  being  appealed 
to,  att^pted  to  correct  Strauss'  mistaken  zeal  and 
to  moderate  it,  and  Melanchthon  did  the  same  in 
1524.  I^e  result  was  a  more  temperate  advocacy 
of  his  principle  that  the  Mosaic  law  should  be  a 
basis  for  church  law  in  a  tract  of  1524,  though  dfr- 
munding  the  introduction  of  the  jubilee  year.  In 
15:!4  Duke  Johann  Friedrich  charged  Strauss  w-ith 
a  visitation  in  Eisenach  and  neighboring  part^  and 
this  Strauss  conducted  imprudently,  arbitrarily  de- 
posing and  installing  ministets.  Disaffection  arose 
among  the  peasants,  which  Strauss  tried  in  vain  to 
quell;  after  the  rebellion  Strauss  was  arrested  and 
tried,  Bubmitt«d,  and  was  discharged.  His  position 
in  Eisenach  was  untenable.  He  waa  at  Nuremberg 
in  1525,  and  later  went  to  Hall  in  Swabia;  he  re- 
ceived ft  rebuke  from  (Ecolampadius,  whom  be  had 
challenged  to  a  disputation.  Heaowtiile  Strauss  was 
mode  preacher  in  Baden-Baden,  where  he  entered 
the  sacramental  controversy,  and  wrote  against 
Zningli.  In  1527  he  wrote  again  against  (Ecolam- 
padius' Antityngnxvuna,  who,  however,  did  not  deign 
to  notice  Strauss.  Little  is  biown  of  his  career  after 
that,  though  it  is  probable  that  in  disappointment 
he  reentered  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

Be  was  a  restless,  turbulent  spirit,  combining  ele- 
ments of  the  new  and  the  old,  proud  of  his  erudi- 
tion, yet  unpractical,  having  a  deep  sjrmpathy  for 
the  people,  strong  in  his  critical  faculties  but  with- 
out constructive  ability.  G.  Bossert. 
BiBLIoaBArBT:     Ayn   frtvntlicli    gnpnA    iwytcKtu    ainem 
BarSauxt  Miaich  auj  der  Prtnnpu  OtUrregrA,  drr  Obtemuu. 
und  ainem  Leff^maclier.  cf.  Zriltelirifl  der  deuledtm  PhUo- 
tafie.  xxtvU.  7S  aqq.;    P.  A.  Sinnuher.  BMrOor  mr  Or- 
KhiM*  der  bitchiflichm  Kirdu  von  SObtn  und  Brixtn,  i-ii. 
laSSsqq. , 314, Tvoli., Innsbruck.  1821  ftqq.;  Q.T.Stmbd. 
MitaOanttn,   lii.    1-94,    S   puts,    Nurembari.    1778--82: 
C.  A.  Comdiu*,  G—ehieUa  dee  mSmbTurAai  Attfnttin, 
ii.  S43  aqq..  340,  Leipoio,  1800:    Sohtnidt,  Jakob  StraUMi, 
pTBuramm    dee    RealgtmnaMumt,    EiHiuiih.     ISftfi;     " 


.. ,  Johann  Agriecia,  pp.  SI  sqq..   Be 

H.  Neu.  GaMdiU  der  evongMechen  Kirtlu  in  der  Gnf- 
ttMfl  WerlMn,  HoidBtben,  1B03.  A  autnber  of  rrfo^ 
iMoet  to  f  urthtr  informalioa  sra  bItvi  in  Hmuak-Hetxic 
RB.  xix.  9Z. 

STRAWBSIDOB,  ROBERT:  Methodist  Episco- 
pal [Moneer  and  lay  preacher;  b.  at  Drummer's  Nave, 
near Camck-on-Shannon,  Ireland;  d.D  ~ 
b  1781.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  local  f 
before  his  emigration  to  America,  which  took  {daoe 
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between  1760  and  1765;  he  settled  on  Sam's  Creek, 
Fmlericic  Co.,  Md,,  and  soon  began  to  hold  meet- 
ings and  to  preach  in  his  own  house,  later  building 
n  log  meeting-houae,  and  tiie  Mintdea  of  1773  re- 
cord him  aa  araisting  FraDcia  Asbury  (q.v.);   again 
he  appears  in  1775  as  second  preacher  on  Frederick 
circuit,  but  acting  aa  nitb  the  full  rights  of  an  itin- 
erant, including  the  administration  of  baptism  and 
the  Lord's  Supper;  in  his  ministrations  he  appears 
to  have  manifested  an  independent  spirit,  and  to 
have  determined  on  the  exercise  of  full  ministerial 
functiona  in  spite  of  directions  from  the  conferonce. 
In  1776  be  moved  to  a  farm,  the  full  use  of  which 
was  granted  to  him  during  his  life;  but  he  continued 
to  preach,  and,  the  Revolution  causing  many  min- 
isters from  England  to  withdraw,  he  took  charge 
of  the  churches  at  Sam's  Creek  and  Bush  Forest, 
Harford  County,  renuuning  as  paator  until  his  death, 
but  ikot  recogniiing  the  authority  of  conference. 
Bnuooairar;    J.   B.    Wakeley,   £«<   Chapitri   Awenn-aJ 
from  tlu  Early  Hit.  of  American  MModiim.  New  York. 
IBSSl   W.  Hmmilloa,  io  MttAoditl  Quarttrlv  Revirtn,  July, 
lUS;   N.  Banff.  Hill,  oj  Ot*  MModitt  EpiMopai  Churt\. 
4  rata.,  ib.  1860;   W.  B.  Sprasue,  ^n»al<  oftht  Amtrican 
Ptdpit.  viL  3-t.  ib.  1S61;    J.  U.  Buckley,  in  Amirican 
C4inA  SMorv  SiricM,  v.  113-llS,  201.  ib.  1896;    uid,  Id 
Cmei^,   WDiki   OQ  tha  eaily  hiitory  of   HothodiUD  in 

STREAIIE,  AKHESLEY  WILLIAM:  Church  of 
England;  b.  at  Eastersnow  Rectory,  County  Ros- 
common, Ireland,  Apr.  8,  1844.  He  received  his 
education  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  Emmanuel 
College,  Cambridge  (B.A.,  1874;  M.A.,  1877;  B.D., 
1891;  D.D.,  1805);  he  was  made  deacon  in  1875 
and  priest  in  1876;  has  been  fellow  of  Corpus  Christi 
CoUege,  Cambridge,  since  1875;  was  dean  of  the 
same  1877-83  and  1886-02,  Hebrew  lecturer  there 
1875-97  and  from  1906  to  the  present;  curate  of 
St.  Luke,  Chesterton,  Cambridge,  1883-85;  senior 
|M«ctor,  Univeraity  of  Cambridge,  1891-92;  and 
vicar  of  Gtantcheeter,  Cambridge,  1898-1904.  In 
theology  he  is  a  moderato  Anghcan.  Among  his 
literary  productions  are  to  be  noted  ProUgomena 
(part  vii.)  to  TrtgdUs'  Grtek  Tettanunt,  edited  jmntly 
tuith  F.  J.  A.  HoTi  (Cambridge,  1879);  The  Trtatitt 
Chagigah  Truncated  from  the  Babylonian  Talmud, 
mlA  Introduetim  and  NoUt  (1891);  Jem*  Christ  in 
the  Talmud  (1893);  The  DoubU  Ttxt  of  Jeremiah 
(1896);  TheAgeo/theAfaeeabeet{\898};  anedition 
of  Eecleaiasm  for  the  (Siurchman's  Bible  (London, 
1809),  of  the  Psalms  for  the  Temple  Bible  {1902}, 
and  of  Esther  for  the  Cambridge  Bible  for  Schools 
(1902).  He  has  ahn  translated  Karl  von  Base's 
Bandbuch  der  proUttantitchen  PoUmik  as  Hand- 
book to  the  Controvert^  with  Rome  (2  vols.,  1906). 

STRICKLER,  GIVERS  BROVB:  Presbyterian; 
b.  in  Strickler's  Springs,  Va.,  Apr.  25,  1840.  He 
was  graduated  from  Waahington  Ckillege,  Washing- 
ton and  Lee  University  (A.B.,  1868),  and  Union 
llieological  Seminary,  Va.  (1870).  He  was  ordained 
to  the  ministry  of  hia  denomination,  1870;  was 
paator  of  Tinkling  Spring  Church,  Augusta  County, 
Va.  (1870-83);  of  the  C^entral  Church,  Atlanta,  Qa. 
(1883-96) ;  and  was  appointed  professor  of  systema- 
tic  theology  in  Union  Theolc^caJ  Seminary,  Rich- 
mood,  Va.,  where  he  still  remaina.    During  the  Civil 


War  he  served  in  the  "  Stonewall  Brigade  "  of  the 
Confederate  Army. 

STRIGBL,  stri'gel,  YICTORinUS:  (Jennan 
Helanchthonian  theologian;  b.  at  Kaufbeuren  (36 
m.  S.8.W.  of  Augsburg)  Dec.  26,  1524;  d.  at  Heidel- 
berg June  26,  1569.  He  studied  at  the  University 
of  Freiburg,  1538-42,  and  then  at  Wittenberg,  where 
he  attached  himself  to  Melanchthon.  After  his  pro- 
motion in  1544  he  gave  private  instruction  at  Wit- 
tenberg. During  the  Schmalkald  war  he  went  to 
Uagdeburg  and  then  to  Erfurt,  where  he  lectured 
acceptably.  He  received  a  call  to  Jena,  where 
he,  together  with  Johann  Stigel,  opened  the  new 
Gymnasium  academicum.  He  bc^an  with  lectures 
on  philosophy  and  history,  subsequently  also  on 
the  Lod  of  Melanchthon.  He  was,  however,  soon 
involved  in  the  theological  controversiea  of  the 
time;  his  relations  with  Melanchthon  and  the  senti- 
ments and  tendency  of  the  theologians  in  Ernestine 
Saiony  were  destined  to  lead  him  into  conflicta 
which  destroyed  the  happiness  of  bis  life.  Melanch- 
thon tried  in  vain  to  induce  him  to  accept  a  call  to 
Augsburg.  Matters  assumed  an  especially  critical 
condition  after  Flacius  (q.v.)  went  to  Jena  in  1557. 
Strigel  published  a  written  statement  to  the  effect 
that  he  did  not  approve  the  attitude  of  Flacius 
toward  the  Wittenberg  tbeolc^ans.  The  domina- 
ting influence  of  Flacius  made  itself  felt  immediately 
at  the  Colloquy  of  Worms  (see  Womib),  where 
Strigel  together  with  the  other  deputies  of  Tburingia, 
in  accordance  with  the  instructions  of  Flacius,  was 
compelled  to  participate  in  the  protest  of  the  Gnesio- 
Lutherans  and  contributed  to  the  lamentable  out- 
come of  the  colloquy.  When  Flacius  induced  the 
duke  to  order  the  drawing-up  of  the  Weimar  Book 
of  Ckinfutation,  Strigel,  Schnepff,  and  Superintend- 
ent HUgel  were  entrusted  with  the  task,  but  against 
their  desires.  In  the  ensuing  discussions  at  Weimar 
Flacius  and  Strigel  were  involved  in  dispute,  but  the 
former  gained  his  point,  and  Strigel  returned  to  Jena 
in  an  embittered  state  of  mind.  The  polemic  was 
continued  in  their  lectures;  the  duke  tried  to  recon- 
cile them,  but  in  vain.  At  the  beginning  of  1559 
there  appeared  the  "  Book  of  Confutation,"  sanc- 
tioned by  Johann  Friedrich  and  modeled  in  the 
spirit  of  Flaciua.  HOgel  and  Strigel  refused  to  ac- 
cept it,  the  latter  because  of  the  condemnation  of 
the  thesis  that  the  rational  will  of  man  cooperates 
in  conversion  and  regeneration;  he  rejected  the 
doctrine  of  Flacius  that  the  attitude  of  the  will  is 
purely  passive,  and  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  given 
to  those  who  reject  him.  After  the  refusal  of  Strigel 
to  be  silent,  he,  together  with  HUgel,  was  imprisoned 
on  Mar.  27,  1559,  but  they  were  released  on  Sept. 
5,  at  the  intercession  of  the  university,  the  most 
prominent  Evangelical  princes,  and  even  the  em- 
peror; Strigel,  however,  was  suspended  from  teach- 
ing. The  duke  finally  conceded  to  the  general  desire 
that  Flacius  and  Strigel  should  discuss  the  disputed 
points  in  a  colloquy,  which  took  place  on  Aug.  2, 
1560,  in  the  old  castle  at  Weimar,  in  the  presence 
of  the  duke,  the  court,  and  a  large  audience  from 
all  estates;  but  the  only  point  discussed  was  the  re- 
lation of  human  will  to  divine  grace  in  the  act  of 
conversion.    Strigel  presented  the  synergism  of  his 
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teacher  Melanchthon,  with  a  protest  against  the 
charge  of  Pelagianism.  The  initiative  in  conversion 
he  conceded  to  the  Word  and  the  Spirit  of  God,  but 
he  asserted  that  the  will  cooperates.  Against  this 
view  Flacius  formulated  the  thesis  so  fatal  for  him 
at  a  later  time,  that  original  sin  is  the  very  substance 
of  the  natural  man.  After  thirteen  sessions,  from 
Aug.  2  to  Aug.  8,  the  disputation  was  broken  off 
without  result.  Both  parties  were  requested  to  re- 
main silent  until  the  matter  was  fully  decided.  As 
Flacius  did  not  conform  to  this  request,  he,  together 
with  his  closer  associates,  was  dismissed  Dec.  10, 
1561. 

Before  rehabilitating  Strigel,  the  duke  asked 
Christoph  of  WOrttemberg  to  send  two  theologians 
to  bring  about  an  agreement.  Jacob  Andre&  and 
Christoph  Binder  arrived  for  this  purpose  at  Weimar 
in  May,  1562.  After  an  oral  discussion  a  declaration 
was  formulated  which  was  signed  by  Strigel  and  ap- 
proved by  all  present.  It  stated  that  the  natiuul 
man  is  entirely  incapable  of  doing  good,  but  that  he 
has  preserved  the  capacity  to  be  converted.  The 
DedaroHo  Victorini  (as  it  was  called)  only  caused 
new  dissension.  But  few  signed  it;  most  of  the 
preachers,  instigated  by  men  like  Hesshusen  and 
Flacius,  preached  against  it  as  being  ambiguous, 
and  refused  their  signature.  Consequently  about 
forty  preachers  were  deposed  and  expelled.  On 
May  24  Strigel  was  rehabilitated  and  resumed  his 
lectures,  but  he  felt  the  discomfort  of  his  position 
so  much  that  in  autumn,  1562,  he  went  to  Leipsic, 
with  the  intention  of  never  returning.  He  was  ap- 
pointed professor  in  Leipsic,  and  on  May  1,  1563, 
began  his  lectures  on  theology  and  philosophy. 
Here  his  doctrine  of  synergism  became  still  more 
evident  than  before;  he  taught  that  the  human  will 
must  not  be  inactive  in  conversion,  but  must  itself 
will  obedience;  faith  is  a  gift  of  God,  but  is  not  given 
to  those  who  resist  it,  but  to  those  who  listen  and 
incline  themselves;  the  innate  image  of  God  is  not 
completely  destroyed  and  extingmshed.  He  lec- 
tured especially  on  dogmatics  and  ethics,  but  sud- 
denly in  Feb.,  1567,  his  lecture  hall  was  closed  and 
he  was  prohibited  from  teaching  because  of  the  sus- 
picion that  he  inclined  toward  Calvinism  in  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Lord's  Supper.  This  suspicion  was  not 
without  foundation.  He  went  to  Amberg  in  the 
Upper  Palatinate  where  Frederic  III.  was  on  the 
point  of  abolishing  Lutheranism  and  introducing 
Calvinism;  here  Strigel  openly  confessed  the  Re- 
formed doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  On  Sept. 
14,  1567,  he  entered  a  new  position  as  professor  of 
ethics  in  Heidelberg,  but  was  soon  called  away  by 
death. 

Strigel  always  was  and  remained  a  true  Melanch- 
thonian.  He  distinguished  himself  by  his  efficient 
philosophical  training,  his  dialectic  cleverness,  and 
his  brilliant  oratory.  His  extensive  literary  activ- 
ity lay  in  the  sphere  of  philology,  philosophy,  and 
history,  and  in  Biblical,  patristic,  and  systematic 
theology.  He  wrote  commentaries  on  Psalms  (1563, 
1567),  Isaiah  (1566),  Wisdom  Literature  (1565), 
Daniel  (1565),  Jeremiah  (1566),  the  Pentateuch 
(1566),  Joshua  (1567),  Samuel,  Kings,  Chronicles 
(1569),  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Esther,  Ruth  (1571),  Job 
(1571),  Ezekiel  (1570),  Minor  Prophets* (1570),  Rev- 


elation (1569-71);  and  the  New  Testament  (1565- 
1583).  Still  more  esteemed,  though  dependent  on 
Melanchthon,  were  his  dogmatic  text-books.  Loci 
iheologici,  quibtta  loci  communes  .  .  .  PkUippi  Me- 
lanchthonia  iUtiatrantur  .  .  .  (ed.  Pezel,  4  parts, 
Neustadt,  1581-84),  the  most  important  work  of 
dogmatics  of  the  school  of  Melanchthon  in  the  nar- 
rower sense;  Hypomnemata  in  epitomen  pkilosophicB 
moTolia  PkUippi  MdanMhonis  (ed.  Pezel,  1582); 
Enchiridion  theologicum  (1584);  Enchiridion  lo- 
corum  theologicorum  (Wittaibei^g,  1591). 

(G.  Kawerau.) 

Bibuoobapht:  Sources  are:  DitpuUUio  de  oriointUi  pec- 
cato  €l  libero  arbiirio  inter  M.  Flacium  lU.  el  V.  Strigdium 
.  .  .  Vinarim  .  .  .  1660  .  .  .  habita,  ed.  S.  Musfeus, 
1562  and  1563;  V.  Striodii  epietolm  aliqti44  de  negoeio 
eueharutieot  Neustadt,  1584.  LettexB  are  in  Matthai, 
Weaenbecii  PapiniantUt  Wittenbei^,  1569;  J.  Voigt* 
Briefwechsei  der  berOhmteaUn  Gdehrten  mit  Herxog  At- 
brecfU,  pp.  575-604,  Kdnigsbens,  1841;  H.  L.  J.  Heppe. 
OeachichU  dee  devUchen  ProteatanHemus^  vol.  i.,  Beilage 
6-8,  Maifouig,  1853;  cf.  G.  Wolf,  Zur  GeachicfUe  der 
deuteehen  ProteetanHemen,  1656-69,  pp.  300  sqq.,  Berlin, 
1888.  Consult:  H.  Erdmann,  De  Strigdianxemo,  Jena, 
1658  and  1675;  J.  C.  Zeumer,  Vita  profeaeorum  Jenen- 
Miim,  pp.  16  sqq.,  2  parts,  Jena,  1703-06;  H.  Men,  Hiet. 
vita  et  controveraia  V.  Strigdiif  Tdbingen,  1732;  G.  J. 
Planck,  Geachichte  dea  proteatantiachen  Lehrbeffriffs,  vol.  iv., 
Leipsic,  1796;  J.  C.  T.  Otto,  De  V.  Strigdio  liberioria 
tnentia  in  ecdeeiae  Lutherana  vindice,  Jena,  1843;  A.  Beck, 
Johann  Friedrich  der  Mittlere,  vols,  i.-ii.,  ib.  1843;  J.  J.  I. 
Ton  Ddllinger,  Die  Reformation,  ii.  237  sqq.,  325  sqq..  3 
vols.,  Regensbuis,  1846-48;  H.  L.  J.  Heppe,  ut  sup..  L 
167  sqq.,  192  sqq.,  298  sqq.;  idem,  Dogmatik  dea  deutachen 
Proteatantiamua  im  16.  Jakrhundert,  i.  163  sqq.,  Gotha, 
1857;  W.  Precer,  Flaciua,  vol.  iL,  Erlangen,  1861;  J- 
Janssen,  Hiat.  of  the  Oerman  people,  vii.  145,  275,  355,  z. 
263,  London,  1905-06;  ADB,  xxxvi.  590  sqq. 

STRIGOLNIKL    See  Russia,  I.,  §  2. 

STROHSACKER,  strd'sac^'er,  HARTMAim :  Aus- 
trian Roman  Catholic;  b.  at  Mautembach  (a  vil- 
lage near  Krems,  88  m.  n.w.  of  Vienna)  July  6,  1870. 
He  entered  the  Benedictine  order  in  1888,  after  com- 
pleting his  gymnasium  education;  studied  at  the 
Benedictine  seminary  at  Gottweig  (1889-93),  and 
at  the  University  of  Innsbruck  (1893-97;  D.D., 
1897);  was  professor  of  philosophy  and  dogmatics 
at  the  seminary  of  Gottweig  (1897-99);  and  since 
1899  has  been  professor  of  dogmatics  at  the  Bene- 
dictine university,  Rome. 

STRONG,  AUGUSTUS  HOPKINS:  Baptist;  b.  at 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  3,  1836.  He  was  educated 
at  Yale  (A.B.,  1857)  and  at  Rochester  Theological 
Seminary  (graduated  1859),  completing  his  educa- 
tion in  Germany  in  1859-dO.  He  then  held  pastor- 
ates at  the  First  Baptist  Church,  HaverhiU,  Mass. 
(1861-65),  and  at  the  First  Baptist  CSiurch,  Qeve- 
Jand,  O.  (1865-72;  became  professor  of  systematic 
theology  and  president  of  Rochester  Theological 
Seminary  1872) ;  resigned  presidency  in  1912.  He 
has  written  Systematic  Theology  (Rochester,  1886) ; 
Philosophy  and  Religion  (New  York,  1888) ;  The  Grtxd 
Poets  and  their  Theology  (Philadelphia,  1897);  Christ 
in  Creation  and  Ethical  Monism  (1809) ;  Systematic 
Theology  (3  vols.,  1907-09);  and  OuUines  of  Sys- 
Umatic  Theology  (19C8). 

STRONG,  JAMES:  Methodist  layman;  b.  in 
New  York  Aug.  14, 1822;  d.  at  Round  Lake,  N.  Y., 
Aug.  7,  1894.  He  was  graduated  from  WeaLeyan 
University,  Middletown,  Conn.,  1844;   teacher  oC 
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1  Troy  Conference  Academy, 
"West  Poultney,  Vt.,  1S44-46;  on-ing  to  failure  in 
health  be  occupied  himself  in  study  ojid  held  vari- 
ous economic  positions,  1846-57;  was  professor  of 
Biblical  literature,  and  acting  president  of  Troy 
University,  1858-61;  and  professor  of  exegetical 
theology  in  Drew  Theological  Seminary,  Madison, 
N.  J.,  from  186S.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Old 
Testament  Company  of  revisers;  and  was  the  author 
of  Hamumy  and  Ezpoxition  of  the  GospeU  (New 
York,  1852);  Harmony  of  the  GospeU  in  the  Greek 
of  the  Received  Text  (1854);  Ireniat:  A  Series  of 
Bsaayt  thowing  the  virtual  Agreement  between  Sci- 
ence and  the  Bible  (New  York,  1S83);  and  edited 
Daniel  (1876)  and  Esther  (1877)  in  the  American 
edition  of  Lange.  His  most  important  work  was 
the  editing,  at  first  n-ith  Dr.  McClintock  for  3  vole., 
ind  afterward  alone,  oE  a  Cyclopisdia  of  Biblical, 
Theoiogiad,  and  Ecdeaioiticoi  Literature  {10  vols., 
New  York,  1867-81;  with  a  supplement  in  2  vols., 
1885-87);  the  work  was  begun  in  1853.  He  also  pub- 
lished a  literal  translation  of  Ecclesiastes  (1877). 
BiBuoourBT:    MrUiodiM  R/airtn.  bavi  <1SB4),  783-788; 

J.  W.  Utodmhall.  [a  Old  and  Nob  Tatament  BtuderU,  xiv 

(1892).  71-76. 

STROUG,  JOSIAH:  CongregationaUst;  b.  at 
Napcrville,  111.,  Jan.  19,  1847.  He  was  educated 
at  Western  Reserve  College  (A.B.,  1866)  and  at 
WaJnut  Hills  Seminary  {now  Lane  Theological 
Seminary),  Cincinnati,  O.  (graduated  1871).  He 
was  home  missionary  at  Cheyenne,  Wyo.  (1871- 
1873) ;  instructor  in  natural  theology  in  Western  Re- 
■erve  College  (1873-76);  pastor  at  Sandusky,  O. 
(1876-81);  secretary  of  the  Ohio  Home  Missionary 
Society  (1881-84);  pastor  in  Cincinnati  (1884-86); 
secretary  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  (1886-98). 
Since  1898  he  has  been  president  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Social  Service.'  Besides  editing  Social 
Progreu  from  1904  to  1907  he  has  written  Our 
Country  (New  York,  1885);  The  New  Bra  (1893); 
The  Twentieth  Ctnttiry  City  (1898);  Rdigiout  Move- 
ments  for  Social  BeOermeni  (1900) ;  Expansion  (1900), 
Tht  Times  and  Young  Men  {1901),-  The  Next  Great 
Awakening  (1902);  The  Challenge  of  the  City  {1908); 
Studiee  in  the  Gogpel  of  the  Kingdom  (1910);  and 
MyRdigum  in  Everyday  Life  (.\9lfi). 

STROnG,  nATHAB:  Congregationaliat:  b.  in 
Coventry',  Conn.,  Oct.  16,  1748;  d.  in  Hartford, 
Conn,,  Dec.  25,  1816.  Having  been  graduated  at 
Yale  CoEl^e  in  1769,  he  pursued  the  study  of  law 
for  a  time;  was  tutor  in  Yale  CoUege  in  1772-73; 
luid,  after  a  brief  course  of  theological  reading,  was 
ordained  pastor  of  the  First  Congregational  Church 
ia  Hartford,  Conn.,  Jan.  £.  1774,  holding  this  pas- 
torate nearly  forty-two  years,  and  making  the 
church  the  strongest  in  the  state.  During  the  early 
port  of  his  work,  in  the  midst  of  the  colonial  troubles 
with  Great  Britain,  he  published  many  political 
■p^pen  which  exerted  a  wide  and  deep  inSuence. 
Tbeoe  and  other  discussions  were  characterized  by  a 
irit  aometiines  keenly  sarcastic  in  character.  During 
the  last  twenty  years  of  his  pastorate  he  became 
•ndneDt  as  a  revivalist,  and  was,  in  the  beet  sense 
oi  tiie  term,  a,  pulpit  orator.  His  knowledge  of 
Imman  nature  was  remarkable.    This  gave  him  an 


exceptional  degree  of  authority  among  the  churches, 
and  a  rare  degree  of  skill  in  conducting  revivals. 
He  was  an  indefatigoble  student;  but  his  teaming 
was  developed  in  his  intellectual  character,  not  in 
his  references  to  books.  He  was  also  a  pioneer  in  the 
cause  of  Christian  missions,  and  hoH  been  K^arded 
as  the  father  of  the  Connecticut  Missionary  Society 
(1798),  the  oldest  of  the  permanent  missionary  so- 
cieties in  the  land.  His  most  noted  U'ork  was  The 
Doctriite  of  Eternal  Misery  Consistent  with  the  liijinile 
Benevolence  of  God  (1796);  he  published  also  two 
volumes  of  Sermons  (1798-1800);  and  was  the  pro- 
jector and  principal  compiler  of  the  Hartford  Col- 
lection of  Hymns  (1799),  to  which  ho  contributed 
several  hymns,  among  them  "  Swell  the  anthem, 
raise  the  song." 

BiBUoaBArHV;  W.  8.  Spmcue,  Annali  o/  the  AmerUan 
Pulpit,  ii.  34-Sl,  New  Yorlt.  18S9:  F.  H.  Foster.  Nac 
England  ThaAogy.  pp.  20S-Z1D.  Chicago,  1907. 

STRORG,  THOUAS  BARKS:  Church  of  England; 
b.  in  London  Oct.  24,  1861.  He  was  educated  at 
Christ  Church  College,  Oxford  (B.A„  1883),  and 
was  ordered  deacon  in  1885  and  ordained  priest  in 
the  following  year.  He  was  lecturer  of  his  college 
(1884-1901),  where  he  was  also  student  (1888-1901); 
and  has  been  dean  since  1901.  He  was  examining 
chaplain  to  the  bishop  of  Durham  1889-1901;  and 
has  been  examining  chaplain  to  the  bishop  of  Lon- 
don amcc  1905.  He  was  Hampton  lecturer  in  1895, 
and  has  written  Mamial  of  Theology  (London,  1802) ; 
Christian  Ethics  (Bampton  lectures;  1896);  Doc- 
trine of  the  Rail  Presence  {1899);  Historical  Chris- 
tianity {1902);  and  Authority  in  the  Church  (1903). 

STRYKEB,  MELAHCHTHOS  WOOLSEY:  Pres- 
byterian; b.  at  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  7,  1851.  He 
was  graduated  from  Hamilton  College  {A.B.,  1872) 
and  from  Auburn  Theological  Seminory  (1876). 
He  held  pastorates  at  Prcabj^rian  churches  at 
Auburn,  N.  Y.  (1876-78),  and  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  {1878- 
1883),  at  the  Second  Congregational  Church,  Hol- 
yoke,  Mass.  (1883-85),  and  the  Fourth  PreBbyterian 
Church,  Chicago.  lU.  (1885-92),  and  since  1892  has 
been  president  of  Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  N.  Y. 
He  has  written  r.''eSo'ij;(i/3ftrMim  (Chicago,  1888); 
Church  Song  {hymnal;  New  York,  1889);  £H«i 
Ira,  with  Versions  (Chicago,  1893);  Hamilton,  Lin- 
coln, and  Addreseei  {Utica,  N.  Y.,  1895);  Letter  of 
James  (Boston,  1895);  Laltermalh  (poems;  Utica, 
1896);  CoUcge  Hymnal  (New  York,  1897);  Weil  by 
the  Gale  {sermon-H;  Philadelphio,  1903);  and  Bacea- 
taureate  Sermons  la  the  Graduating  Classes  of  Hamil- 
lon  CoUege  1893-1905  (Utica,  1905), 

STRTPE,  JOHII;  Historiographer  of  the  English 
Reformation;  b.  at  Houndsditch  Nov.  1,  1643;  d. 
at  Hackney  Dee.  11,  1737.  After  pus.iing  through 
St.  Paul's  school,  he  entered  Jesus  College,  Cam- 
bridge, 1662,  from  which  he  was  transferred  to 
Catherine  Hall  (B.A.,  1665;  M.A.,  1669).  He  was 
made  curate  of  Theydon  Bois,  Essex,  and  of 
Low  Leyton,  Essex.  1669.  Arehbishop  Tenison  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  sinecure  of  West  Tarring,  Sus- 
sex, 1711,  and  he  was  lecturer  of  Hackney,  1689- 
1724.  He  published  vol.  ii.  of  J.  Lightfool'a  Works 
(London,  1684);  Memorials  of  ,  .  .  Thomas  Craii- 
mer.  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.     Wherein  the  History 
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0/  the  Church  and  the  Reformation  of  U  during  the 
Frimaq/ of tht said Archbithop  .  .  .  are greaUyiUiu- 
trated  .  .  .  /n  (Aree  Boots,  2  parte  {1694);  Lt/eo/iAe 
Leamfd  Sir  Thomas  Smiih  (Oicford,  1698);  Hielor- 
ical  CoUecliona  of  the  Life  and  Ac{»  of  ...  J.  Ayl- 
tner,  Lord  Biihop  of  London  in  the  Reign  of  Queen 
Eluabeth  (London,  1701);  The  Life  of  the  Leamtd 
Sir  J.  Clieke,  Kt.,  .  .  .  (1705);  his  most  important 
work  A  nTiaU  of  the  Reformation  and  E»tabli*hment  of 
Religion  and  .  .  .  other  Oeeurreneea  in  the  Church  of 
England;  during  tfie  first  (uWw  years  of  Queen  EUi- 
ahelh'i  .  .  .  Reign:  .  .  .  With  an  Appendix,  2  porta 
(1708-09;  a  2d  ed.,  more  complete,  4  vols.,  1725-31, 
Oxford,  1824);  The  History  of  the  Life  and  Acts  of 
.  .  .  Edmund  Orindal  .  .  .  Archbishop  of  .  .  .  Can- 
terbury, 2  pa.na  {1710);  The  Life  and  Ads  of  Matthew 
Parker,  .  .  .  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  2  parts 
(1711);  The  Life  and  Acta  of  John  Wkitgift  .  .  . 
Archbishop  of  Ca'Uerbury,  2  f«rte  {1718};  Ecdeaiat- 
tical  Memorials  Rdating  chiefly  to  Religion,  and  the 
Reformation  of  it,  and  the  Emergencies  of  the  Church 
of  England  under  King  Henry  VIII.,  King  Edward 
VI.,  and  Queen  Mary  the  First  (3  vols.,  1721). 
Strype  was  a,  diligent  collector  of  materiala,  but 
lacked  literary  style  and  skill  in  methodical  ar- 
mngement.  The  complete  works  of  Strype  were 
issued  at  Oxford,  1822-40,  in  27  vols. 
BiBuoaiuFBi:   srS.  Mutl&ud,  Rtmarlu  on  Ikt  FirM  Val- 

umtofSlT)/j/^lLi/i<ifArdibMopCTanmtr,  London,  18*8l 

DNB.  Iv.  87-69. 

STUART,  CHARLES  MACAULAY:  Methodist 
Episcopalian;  b.  at  Glasgow,  Scotland,  Aug,  20, 
1853.  After  completing  his  higli-achool  studies  in 
his  native  city,  he  left  Scotland  for  the  United 
States,  and  was  educated  at  Kalamaioo  College, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  {A.B.,  1880),  and  at  the  Garrett 
Biblical  Institute,  Chicago.  Entering  the  ministry 
of  his  denomination,  be  remained  in  its  pastorate 
until  1885,  when  he  was  associate  editor  of  the 
Michigan  Christian  Advocate  for  a  year.  Front  1S8S 
to  I89G  he  occupied  a  similar  position  on  the  North- 
iCCTtem  Chrittian  Advoatte,  and  since  1896  has  been 
professor  of  sacred  rhetoric  in  the  Garrett  Biblical 
Institute.  Besides  editing  the  Methoditt  Hymnal 
(New  York,  1905),  and  The  Books  and  their  Message 
(1910),  ho  baa  written  DescripHve  Text  of  Photo- 
gravures of  the  Holy  Land  (New  York,  1890);  Life 
and  Seleded  Writings  of  Francis  Dana  Hemenway 
(in  collaboration  with  C.  F.  Bradley  and  A.  W. 
Patten;  1890);  Gospel  Singers  and  their  Songs  (in 
collaboration  with  F.  D.  Hcmenway;  1891);  Viaion 
ofOiriat  in  the  Poets  (1896) ;  and  Slory  of  the  Master- 
pieces (1897). 

STUART,  CLARBRCE  ESHE:  Plymouth 
Brother;  h.  at  Tempsford  Hall,  Sandy  (8  m,  e,  of 
Bedford),  England,  1828;  d.  at  Reading  1903.  Ho 
was  grandson  of  William  Stuart,  Archbishop  of 
Armagh;  went  from  Eton  to  8t.  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  where  he  took  hia  maater's  degree,  after 
obtaining  a  Tyrwhitt  university  scholarship  in 
Hebrew.  About  the  year  1860  he  entered  the  ranks 
of  the  Brethren  at  Reading,  where  he  continued  to 
reaide  until  bis  death.  He  wrote  on  the  sacrificee, 
the  Church  of  God,  textual  criticism  of  the  New 
'Feetament  (he  was  of  the  Tregellea  Bohool),  and  cnti' 


cized  William  Robertaon  Smith's  Lecturer  on  the 
Old  Testament  in  the  Jaoish  Church.  In  1885  he 
put  forth  a  pamphlet  on  Christian  Standing  and 
Condition,  which  arouaed  acrimonious  discussion 
culminating  in  a  division  of  the  Brethren,  not  yet 
healed  (see  Plymouth  BRETHitEN).  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  aeries  of  papers  on  propitiation,  in  wliich 
Stuart  insisted  on  the  detailed  full^lment  of  the  pres- 
entation  of  the  Savior's  blood,  immediately  after 
death,  in  the  heavenly  sanctuary;  this  doctrine  also 
waa  obnoxious  to  old  associates.  There  followed 
expositions  of  the  Gospels  and  Acts,  of  the  epi&tlea 
lo  the  Romans  and  the  Hebrews,  and  of  the  Psalter. 
A  pamphlet  entitled  The  Critics:  shall  we  follow 
them  T  did  battle  for  traditional  views  of  the  Old 
Testament,  Stuart  adhered  closely  to  belief  in  ver- 
bal inapiration.  With  independent  judgment  he 
held  firmly  the  general  body  of  doctrine,  prophetic 
as  well  as  ecciedastical,  characteristic  of  the  Breth- 
ren. E.  E.  Whitfield. 

STUART,  GEORGE  HAY:  Presbyterian  laytnan; 
b.  at  Rose  Hall,  County  Down,  Ireland;  d.  at  Chest- 
nut Hill,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Apr.  11,  1890.  Hecame 
to  Philadelphia  in  1861,  went  into  business  and 
accumulated  wealth.  He  waa  for  many  years  presi- 
dent of  the  Merchants'  NationaJ  Bank  of  Philadel- 
phia, Ho  acquired  a  national  reputation  as  a  phi- 
lanthropist and  Christian  worker.  During  the  Ci\'il 
War  he  was  president  of  the  Christian  ConimiBsion. 
Later  he  was  president  of  the  Philadelphia  branch 
of  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  vice-president  of  the 
American  Bible  Society,  of  the  American  Tract  So- 
ciety, and  of  the  National  Temperance  Society,  and 
was  prominently  connected  with  many  other  relig- 
ious and  philanthropic  associations. 

BiBLioaluFBT :   Life  of  Otorft  B.  Stuart,  wriUtn  bg  liimtdf. 
BtUod  l>y  R.  B.  Thompioti,  Philadelpbia.  ISSO. 

STUART,  HOSES:  American  Hebraist;  b.  in 
Wilton,  Conn.,  Mar.  26,  1780;  d.  at  Andover,  Mass., 
Jan.  4,  1852.  He  was  graduated  from  Yale  Col- 
lege with  the  highest  honor  (1799);  taught  school 
at  North  Fairfield  and  Danbury,  Conn,;  studied 
law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  1802,  and  the  »anic 
year  waa  called  aa  tutor  to  Yale;  pursued  the  study 
of  theology  with  President  Dwight,  and  was  or- 
diuned  pastor  of  the  First  Congregational  Church, 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  1806,  showing  remarkable  talent 
as  preacher  and  pastor;  became  professor  of  sacred 
literature  in  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  1810, 
retaining  his  place  there  until  his  retirement  in  1818. 
His  first  literary  work  was  a  Hebrew  grammar. 
wtiich  was  circulated  among  the  students  in  manu- 
script because  it  was  not  possible  to  print  Hebrew 
in  this  country  at  that  time;  when  it  was  finally 
printed  (1813).  he  was  compelled  himself  to  set  up 
part  of  the  type  for  lack  of  compositors  equipped 
tor  the  task;  later  editions  long  remained  the  text- 
books for  American  students.  To  Americans  he 
brought  the  knowledge  of  what  was  being  done  for 
Biblical  scholarship  in  Germany,  and  thus  foundecf 
in  America  the  scientific  study  of  Biblical  archeology 
and  linguistics.  For  his  services  in  this  department 
he  has  been  called  "  the  father  of  American  Biblical 
literature";  in  the  course  of  his  labors  he  trained 
more    than    1,500    ministers,    70    professors    or 
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ptceidcntg  of  colleges,  more  Umn  100  foreign  mi»- 
Bionuries,  and  about  'iO  translators  of  the  Bible 
into  foreign  tongues. 

His  literary  work  waa  extensive.  He  translated 
Winer's  Greek  Gram/nar  of  the  New  TeiloT/ient  (1825; 
in  collaboration  with  Professor  Robinson),  and 
Roediger's  GeBenius'  Hebreio  Grammar  (1846);  pre- 
pared commentaries  on  Hebrews  (2  vols.,  1827-28), 
Romans  (2  vols.,  1832),  Revelation  (2  vols.,  1845), 
Daniel  (1850),  Ecelesiastes  (1851),  and  Proverbs 
(1852);  and  wrote,  besides  his  Hebrew  Grammar, 
Letters  to  Rev.  WiUiam  E.  Channing  .  .  .  on  the 
Divinity  of  Christ  (1819);  LeUers  to  Rev.  Samuel 
Miiier  .  .  .  on  the  Eternal  Generation  of  the  Son  of 
God  (1822);  Hebrew  Chrestomalhy  (1829);  EUmen- 
tary  Principlet  of  Interpretation,  from  the  Latin  of 
Emetti  (1842);  HinU  on  the  Proplieeies  (1842); 
Critieal  Hixlary  and  Defence  of  the  Old  Teaiament 
Canon  (1845);  Miieellaniei;  comi»tiiig  of  Letlerg 
and  Sermant,  on  the  Trinity,  the  Atonement,  ete. 
(1846) ;  and  Exegettcal  E*»ay»  (1867). 

BiBuoaBAPHT:  The  Fwunl  Smnon.  by  E.  A.  Park,  vu 
published.  Audovcr,  IB52.  Coruult  [lutlier  W.  Adami, 
tHmeouTH  OB  (A»  Life  and  Srrt^a  al  Mattt  Stuart,  New 
York.  I8S2;  W.  B.  Spncuc.  ^niula  o/Ue  Amrriean  Fu/- 
pil.  ii.  475-Wl.  ib.  ISM:  W,  Walker,  io  Amrriam  Chwrlt 
BiilatTi  Sma.  iil,  341,  352-:i£3.  35S.  ib.  1894;  idrm.  Ten 
JVnc  Enotand  Leaden,  pp.  372.  388,  39S.  416-417.  ib.  1001. 

STUBBS,  CHARLES  WILLIAM:  Church  of  Eng- 
land; b.  at  Liverpool  Sept,  3  1845.  He  was 
educated  at  Sidney  Sussex  College,  Cambridge 
(B.A.,  IS6S),  and  was  ordered  deacon  in  1868  and 
ordained  priest  in  I860.  He  was  senior  curate  of 
St.  Mary'e,  Sheffield  (1868-71),  vicar  of  Granbor- 
ough,  Bucks  (1871-84),  and  of  Stokenham,  Devon- 
shire (1884-88);  rector  of  Wavertree,  Liverpool 
(1888-04);  dean  of  Ely  (1694-I0O6);  and  bishop 
of  Truro  since  1906.  He  has  been  honorary  fellow 
of  his  college  since  1904,  and  was  select  preacher  at 
Cambridge  in  1881,  1804,  1896,  and  1901,  and  at 
Oxford  in  188.^  and  1898-99,  Lady  Margaret  preach- 
er at  Cambridge  in  1896-97,  select  preacher  at  Har- 
vard in  1900,  and  Hulsean  lecturer  in  1904-05.  He 
has  written,  in  addition  to  several  volumes  of  poems, 
Origin  and  Groiclh  of  Sentiments  of  International 
Morality  (London,  1869);  Village  Politics:  Ad- 
dremea  ai\d  Sermons  on  the  Labour  Question  (1878); 
The  Mylhe  of  Life  (1880);  Christ  and  Democracy 
(I'niversity  sermons;  1883);  God's  Englishmen: 
Sermon*  on  the  Prophets  and  Rings  of  England  (1887) ; 
/■or  Christ  and  City  (Liverpool  sermons;  1890); 
The  Land  and  the  Labourers  (1890) ;  Christ  and  Eco- 
nomic* (1833);  Christus  Imperator  (1894);  A  Creed 
far  Christian  Socialists,  with  Exposition*  (1896); 
Jlistorical  Memorials  of  Ely  CathedraH1897);  Hand- 
book to  Ely  Cathedral  (Ely,  1898);  Charles  KingsUy 
and  the  Christian  Social  Movement  (London,  1898); 
The  Social  Teachings  of  the  Lord'*  Prayer  (Univer- 
sity sermons;  1900);  Pro  Patria!  (cathedral  and 
university  eerraons;  1900);  In  a  Mintter  Garden: 
Colloquies  of  Ely  (1901);  Cambridge  and  its  Story 
(1904);  and  The  Christ  of  English  Poetry,  HuJsean 
lectures  (1905).  He  has  edited  Matthew  and  Mark 
for  The  Temple  Bible  (London,  1901);  and  Verba 
Ckriati:  Sayings  of  the  Lord  Jestu,  Greek  and  Eng- 
UA  (1903). 


STDBBS,  WILLIAM:  Church  of  England  bishop; 
b.  at  Knaresborough  (IS  m.  n.  of  Leeds)  June  21, 
1825;  d.  at  Oxford  Apr.  19,  1901.  He  studied  at 
Christ  Church  College,  Orford  (B,A.,  1848;  M.A., 
1851);  was  fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford  (1848- 
1851};  of  Oriel  (1867-84);  honorary  fellow  of  Bal- 
liol  (1876-84};  honorary  student  of  Christ  Church 
(1878-84);  vicar  of  Navestock,  Essex  (1850-67); 
librarian  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterburj',  and 
keeper  of  the  manuscripts  at  Lambeth  (1862-67); 
examiner  in  the  schools  of  law  and  modem  hixtory, 
Oxford  (1865-66);  regius  professor  of  modem  his- 
tory (1866-84);  select  preacher  (1870);  examiner 
in  the  school  of  theology  (1871-72);  and  of  modem 
history  (1873,  1870,  1881);  rector  of  Cholderton, 
Wilts  (1875-79);  canonof  St.  Paul's.  London  (1879- 
1884) ;  member  of  royal  commission  on  ecclesiastical 
courts  (1881);  became  bishop  of  Chester  (1884), 
and  was  translated  to  Oxford  (1888).  Aa  a  historian 
and  critic  he  belonged  in  the  front  rank  of  English 
scholars.  He  was  one  of  the  foremost  contributors 
to  the  Rolls  Series;  was  the  editor  or  author  of 
Registmm  sacrum  Anglicanam  (Oxford,  1858); 
Chronicle*  and  Memorials  of  the  Reign  of  Richard  I. 
(2  vols.,  London,  1864-65);  Benedictu*  Abba*  (2 
vols.,  IS6T);  Roger  Hoveden  (4  vols,,  1868-71);  Se- 
lect Charter*  (1871);  Councils  ond  Ecclesiastical 
Documents  (vol.  iii.,  1871);  Walter  of  Coventry  (2 
vols.,  1872-73);  Constitutional  Hi*tmy  of  England 
(3  vols.,  1874-78);  Memorials  of  St.  Dunstan  (,1874); 
The  Early  Planlagenets  (1816);  The  Historical  Works 
nf  Ralph  de  Diceto  (2  vols.,  1876);  II'oritB  of  Gemase 
of  Canterbury  (2  vols,,  1879};  Chronicles  of  Edward 
I.  and  II.  (2  vols,,  1882-83);  Seventeen  Lectures  on 
the  Study  of  Mtdicrval  and  Modem  Church  History 
(1887):  The-'GestaRegum"  ofWaiiamofMalmes- 
bury  (1887-89);  and,  posthumously,  Ordiiia/ton  Jd- 
dresses,  ed.  E.  E.  Holmes  (1901};  Historieal  Intro- 
ditction*  to  RoU*  Series,  collected  and  cd.  A.  Has- 
sail  (1902);  Letters,  18S5-190I.  ed.  W.  H.  Hutton 
(1904);  rwi(a/M»iCAarjes,ed.E.E.  Holraea(1904): 
Lectures  on  Early  English  History,  ed.  A.  Hassall 
(1906);  and  Germany  in  the  ,  .  .  Middle  Ages,  ed. 
A.  Hossall  (2  voIh,.  1908). 

Bibumuxpht:    W.  H.  Hutkm.  William  Stubbs.  Biahop  of 
Oiiord.  IStS-IBOI.  London,  1906. 

STUCEENBERG,     JOHH    HERRY    WILBDRH: 

Lutheran;  b.  at  Bramschc  (60  m.  e.w,  of  Bremen), 
Germany,  Jan.  fl,  183.^;  d.  at  London  May  28,  1903, 
He  was  educated  at  Wittenberg  CoUege,  Springfield, 
O.  (A.B.,  1857),  and  at  the  universities  of  Halle 
(1859-61),  Gottingcn,  Tubingen,  and  Berlin  (1865- 
1867).  He  held  Lutheran  pastorates  al  Davenport, 
O.  (1858-59),  Erie,  Pa.  (1861-6.5),  Indianapolis, 
Ind,  (1867-68),  and  Pitteburg.  Pa,  (1868-74),  being 
also  chaplain  of  the  I45th  Pennsylvania  Volunteers 
in  1862-63;  he  was  professor  of  theology  in  Witten- 
berg Theological  Seminary  (1874-80),  and  from  1880 
until  his  retirement  from  active  lite  in  1894  was  pus- 
tor  of  the  American  Church  in  Berlin.  In  theology 
he  was  a  liberal  evangelical,  and  wrote  Ninety-Five 
Theses  for  the  Seventh  Semi-Centennial  of  the  Refor- 
mation (Baltimore,  1868);  History  of  the  Augsburg 
Confession  from  its  Origin  tiU  the  Adoption  of  (he 
fonnuJa  </ Concord  (Philadelphia,  1869);  Christian 
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Sociology  (New  York,  1880);  Life  of  Immanud 
Kant  (London,  1882);  Final  Science  (New  York, 
1885) ;  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Philosophy  (1888) ; 
The  Age  and  tlie  Church  (Hartford,  Ck)nn.,  1893); 
Tendencies  in  German  Thought  (1896);  Introduction 
to  the  Study  of  Sociology  (New  York,  1897) ;  The  So- 
cial Problem  (York,  Pa.,  1897);  and  Sociology:  or. 
The  Science  of  Human  Society  (2  vols..  New  York, 
1903).  He  also  translated  C.  R.  Hagenbach's  Ger- 
man Rationalism  in  its  Rise,  Progress,  and  Dedine 
(in  collaboration  with  W.  L.  Gage;  Edinburgh, 
1865). 

STUDENT  VOLUNTEER  MOVEMENT  FOR  FOR- 
EIGN MISSIONS:  A  movement  originated  at  the 
first  international  conference  of  Christian  college 
students,  held  at  Mount  Hermon,  Mass.,  in  1886,  at 
the  invitation  of  the  late  D.  L.  Moody. 
Origin,  Or-  Of  the  250  delegates  who  attended, 
ganization,  twenty-one  had  definitely  decided  to 
Purpose,  become  foreign  missionaries  when  the 
conference  opened.  Of  this  number 
Robert  P.  Wilder  of  Princeton,  Tewksbury  of  Har- 
vard, and  Gark  of  Oberlin  had  come  with  the  con- 
viction that  God  would  call  from  that  large  gather- 
ing of  college  men  a  number  who  would  consecrate 
themselves  to  foreign  missions.  Before  the  confer- 
ence closed  100  of  the  delegates  had  recorded  their 
''  purpose,  if  God  permit,  to  become  foreign  mis-, 
sionaries."  At  the  conference  it  was  decided  that 
a  deputation  should  be  sent  among  the  colleges, 
and  four  students  were  selected  for  this  purpose. 
Of  the  four  selected.  Wilder  alone  was  able  to  go, 
and  John  N.  Forman,  also  of  Princeton,  was  induced 
to  join  him.  The  expenses  of  the  deputation  were 
borne  by  Mr.  D.  W.  McWilliams,  of  Brookl3m. 
Messrs.  Wilder  and  Forman  visited  176  institutions, 
including  a  majority  of  the  leading  colleges  and 
divinity  schools  of  Canada  and  the  United  States. 
In  the  summer  of  1888  about  fifty  volunteers  at- 
tended the  student  conference  at  Northfield.  It 
was  there  decided  that  some  organization  was  nec- 
essary, and  a  committee  was  appointed  by  the 
volunteers  present  to  effect  such  an  organization. 
This  committee  met  in  Dec.,  1888,  and  an  organ- 
ization was  effected,  taking  the  name  of  the  Stu- 
dent Volunteer  Movement  for  Foreign  Missions 
which  is  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  state 
of  New  York.  There  is  an  executive  committee, 
a  board  of  trustees,  and  an  advisory  committee. 
This  movement  is  in  no  sense  a  missionary  board. 
It  never  has  sent  out  a  missionary,  and  never  will. 
It  is  simply  a  recruiting  agency.  Those  who  be- 
come student  volunteers  are  expected  to  go  out  as 
missionaries  under  the  regular  missionary  organ- 
izations of  the  Church.  It  does  not  usurp  or  en- 
croach upon  the  functions  of  any  other  missionary 
organization.  It  is  unswervingly  loyal  to  the 
Church,  and  has  received  the  endorsement  of  every 
leading  missionary  board  on  the  continent.  It  is 
primarily  a  movement  of  students,  and  it  is  not  in 
any  sense  an  organization  forced  upon  the  students. 
The  purposes  are  as  follows:  (1)  To  awaken  and 
maintain  among  all  Christian  students  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  intelligent  and  active  interest  in 
foreign  missions;  (2)  to  enroll  a  sufficient  number 


of  properly  qualified  student  volunteers  to  meet  the 
successive  demands  of  the  various  missionary  boards 
of  North  America;  (3)  to  help  all  such  intending 
missionaries  to  prepare  for  their  life-work  and  to 
enlist  their  cooperation  in  developing  the  mission- 
ary life  of  home  chiutshes;  (4)  to  lay  an  equal  bur- 
den of  responsibility  on  all  students  who  are  to  re- 
main as  ministers  and  lay  workers  at  home,  that 
they  may  actively  promote  the  missionary  enter- 
prise by  intelligent  advocacy,  gifts,  and  prayer. 

Student  volunteers  are  drawn  from  those  who 
are  or  have  been  students  in  institutions  of  higher 
learning  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Each 
student  volunteer  signs  the  "  declara- 
Methods  of  tion,"  which  is  as  follows:  "  It  is  my 
Work.  purpose,  if  God  permit,  to  become  a 
foreign  missionary."  The  work  for 
which  the  movement,  as  an  agency  of  the  Church, 
is  held  responsible  is  the  promotion  of  the  mission- 
ary life  and  activity  in  the  institutions  of  higher 
learning  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  in  which 
more  than  250,000  students  are  matriculated.  From 
these  should  come  the  future  missionaries  and  mis- 
sionary leaders  of  the  Chiutsh.  Therefore  no  work 
can  be  more  important  than  that  of  making  each 
student  center  a  stronghold  of  missionary  intelli- 
gence, enthusiasm,  and  activity.  To  accomplish 
this  a  staff  of  secretaries  is  employed,  offices  are 
maintained  in  New  York  City,  and  conferences  and 
conventions  are  held.  Besides  administrative  sec- 
retaries, there  are  traveling  secretaries;  and  this 
position  is  usually  held  for  one  year  by  a  student 
volunteer  ready  to  go  to  the  mission  field.  Returned 
missionaries  also  have  been  employed.  The  number 
of  traveling  secretaries  is  determined  by  the  funds 
at  the  disposal  of  the  executive  conmiittee.  The 
traveling  secretaries  visit  the  colleges,  deliver  ad- 
dresses on  missions,  meet  with  missionary  commit- 
tees and  volunteer  bands,  organize  mission-study 
classes,  and  in  every  way  possible  promote  the  mis- 
sionary activities  of  the  colleges — but  the  chief  ob- 
ject of  their  work  is  by  public  address  and  personal 
interview  to  lead  students  to  give  their  lives  to  mis- 
sionary service.  The  student  volunteers  in  an  in- 
stitution are  organized  into  a  volunteer  band,  which 
has  ajB  its  objects  to  deepen  the  missionary  purpose 
and  spiritual  lives  of  the  members,  to  secure  other 
volunteers,  and  to  promote  missions  in  the  college 
and  in  the  college  community.  Once  in  four  years 
an  international  convention  is  held.  Six  such  con- 
ventions have  been  held;  at  that  of  1910  there 
were  present  2,954  students  and  professors  repre- 
senting 735  institutions. 

The  Volunteer  Movement  has  reached  by  its 
propaganda  nearly  if  not  quite  1,000  institutions  of 
higher  learning  in  North  America.    In  a  large  ma- 
jority of  these  the  work  was  the  first 
Results,     real  missionary  cultivation  which  they 
ever  received.    It  is  the  testimony  of 
professors  and  other  observers  that  even  in  the  in- 
stitutions which  had  already  been  influenced  in  dif- 
ferent ways  by  the  missionary  idea,  the  Volunteer 
Movement  has  very  greatly  developed  missionaiy 
interest  and  activity.    Because  the  Student  Volun- 
teer Movement  is  a  movement  for  foreign  missions, 
the  principal  proof  of  its  efficiency  is  to  be  found 
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in  the  going  forth  ot  its  membcra  to  the  foreign 
missioii  field.  It  is  gratifying,  therefore,  to  note 
Uiat  the  movement  has  on  its  records  tile  names  of 
4.781  volunteers  who,  prior  to  Jan.  1,  1911,  had 
reached  the  mission  field,  having  been  sent  out  as 
miflsionaries  of  no  less  than  fifty  different  mission- 
ary boards  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  About 
uie-third  of  the  sailed  volunteers  are  women. 

The  sailed  volunteers  ore  distributed  by 
as  follows: 

litaeo 

South  Amcriea 

latin  tad  Greek  CSiunli  oHmtiJaa  of  BuioiM 

AfriM 

Turkish  Empire 

P«ni»  .'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'."['.'.'.['.'.['.'.'.'.'.['.'.]'.'.'. 

Ifidifti  BunnA.  and  Ceylon  .-...- 

Siun.  Laos,  and  Stnits  KtUeneiita 

Philippine  Iilsoda 

Total   4,784 

In  Older  to  be  of  greater  service  to  all  the  mission 
boards  in  helping  them  to  secure  the  most  capable 
men  and  women  to  go  as  missionaries,  there  was 
established  in  the  fall  of  1907  the  candidate  depart- 
ment. The  work  already  done  has  demonstrated 
the  wisdom  of  this  forward  movement.  Almost 
every  board  has  been  aided  during  the  past  year  in 
finding  properly  qualified  candidates.  In  1894  the 
movement  began  to  promote  the  systematic  and 
progressive  study  of  miasions  among  students.  At 
that  time  there  were  less  than  tliirty  classes  carry- 
ing on  such  study  in  all  the  institutions  of  North 
America.  During  the  first  year  there  were  organ- 
Ued  144  classee  with  an  enrolment  of  1.400.  In  the 
year  1909-10  there  were  in  596  institutions  2,379 
classes  having  on  enrolment  of  29,323.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  this  period  there  were  no  te.tt'books 
available  for  the  classes.  Since  18S4  a  text-book 
literature  has  been  created,  not  only  for  the  stu- 
dents, but  the  work,  taken  up  by  other  organisa- 
tions, has  been  pushed  in  the  churehes  among  young 
people's  societies,  women's  missionarj'  societies, 
and  in  the  Sunday-Schools,  so  that  now  the  annual 
sales  of  missionary  text-books  by  these  different 
agencies  has  passed  the  100,000  mark.  This  mission 
study  work  is  developing  on  intelligent  and  strong 
miasionary  interest  and  is  striving  to  make  that 
interest  permanent.  It  is  an  invaluable  help  in  pre- 
paring missionary  candidates  for  their  Ufc-work,  is 
Dnaking  the  conditions  favorable  for  the  multiply- 
ing of  the  number  ot  capable  volunteers,  is  develop- 
,  ing  right  habits  of  praying  and  giving  for  missions. 
and  is  equipping  those  who  are  to  become  leaders  at 
hom«  to  be  real  citii^ns  of  a  world-wide  kingdom. 
The  movement  has  also  stimulated  gifts  to  missions 
by  students.  When  it  began  its  work  less  than 
tlO.OOO  a  year  was  being  contributed  toward  mis- 
nonary  objects  by  all  the  institutions  of  the  United 
8ta.tee  and  Canada.  During  1909-10  29,000  etu- 
dente  and  profeaaora  gave  over  1133,761,  of  which 


more  than  890,000  ivus  givrn  to  foreign  missions 
and  S37,000  to  home  missions.  Eighty-nine  insti- 
tutions gave  $300  or  more  each.  Many  colleges  and 
theological  seminaries  are  supporting  entirely  or  in 
large  part  their  own  representative  on  the  foreign 
field.  The  movement  has  been  helpful  also  in  raising 
the  standards  of  qualifications  of  intending  mission- 
aries. During  the  past  twenty  years  in  particular  it 
has  eraphasixed  that  those  who  are  to  become  mis- 
sionaries should  poiisess  the  highest  qualifications. 
It  invariably  encourages  students  to  take  a  regular 
and  thorough  college  or  university  course  and  to 
press  on  to  such  graduate  couises  as  may  be  required 
by  the  agencies  under  which  they  expect  to  go 
abroad.  The  leaders  of  the  movement  have  always 
insisted  that  no  student  volunteer  was  prepared  for 
his  high  calling  unlc-ss  he  were  spiritually  qualified. 
Hence  the  movement  has  guided  and  stimulated 
volunteeta  to  form  right  devotional  habits  such  as 
that  of  personal  Bible  study,  secret  prayer,  and  the 
practise  of  religious  meditation. 

Great  as  the  acliieveraenta  have  been,  the  work 
is  not  and  will  not  be  finished  while  there  is  an  in- 
creasing demand  for  missionaries.  New  missionaries 
ore  needed  to  fill  the  places  made  vacant  on  the 
mission  field  by  the  death  or  retirement  of  the  old 
miaaionaricE,  to  reach  the  unevangelized  millions 
in  the  countries  where  missions  hove  already  been 
established,  and  to  occupy  the  countries  which  are 
at  present  without  a  single  missionary,  or  where  no 
work  has  as  yet  been  attempted.  These  recruits 
must  be  found  among  the  students. 

F.  P.  Turner. 

BlBLIOoaAPHT:    Reportaof  the  EitooutivB  Committee  and  of 
the  intorantiuiia]  cauventioos,  published  by  the  orsuiiik- 

STUDITES.    See  AcaiMeTi. 
STDHBLHTG-BLOCK,  STORE  OF  STUHBLmO: 

The  translation  in  the  English  versions  of  the  He- 
brew mikshol,  makahelah,  ebhen  negheph,  and  the 
Greek  proskomma,  lithos  tou  ■proskojiimatoB,  ikan- 
dalon,  the  fimdamental  idea  of  which  is  either  an 
object  in  the  way  over  which  one  may  stumble  or  a 
weighted  trap  used  for  catehing  wild  animals,  which 
falls  when  the  bait  is  touched.  These  terms  may 
represent  persons  or  things  good  in  themselves,  as 
when  (I  Cor.  i.  23;  1  Pet.  U.  8)  they  are  applied  to 
Christ,  the  guilt  resting  upon  those  "  which  stumble 
at  the  word,  being  disobedient  ";  and  moral  guilt 
may  be  incurred  by  a  Cliristian  if,  when  he  should 
uphold  bis  faith,  he  weakly  denies  it  or  conceals  it 
for  fear  of  giving  offense.  On  the  other  hand,  he  is 
always  to  take  the  ideas  and  feelings  of  others  into 
consideration  (cf.  Matt.  xvii.  27).  An  offense  which 
involves  blame  to  the  ^ver  does  bo  because  it  leads 
to  sin,  if  only  by  confusing  the  moral  judgment,  in 
the  awakening  of  a  doubt  about  the  character  of 
the  agent  or  the  action  or  atxiut  the  correctness  of 
another's  habitual  convictions.  Sin  is  thus  made 
easier,  and  the  one  who  gives  olTense  incurs  the  guilt 
of  consciously  or  unconsciously  leading  another  into 
temptation.  It  is  from  this  standpoint  that  St. 
Paul  exhorts  the  Corinthians  to  abstain  from  meat 
offered  in  sacrifice  (I  Cor.  viii.  7-13,  s.  28),  laying 
down  hia  principle  of  Chriatiaa  liberty,  "  All  things 
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are  lawful  unto  me,  but  all  things  are  not  expedi- 
ent "  (vi.  12,  X.  23,  32).       (Rudolf  Hofmann.) 

STUNDISTS.    See  Russia,  II.,  {  7. 

STUPA:  A  mound  of  masonry,  usually  dome- 
like, employed  by  Buddhists  to  commemorate  a 
notable  event,  mark  a  sacred  spot,  preserve  a  relic, 
or  to  serve  a  combination  of  these  purposes.  The 
terms  dagoba  and  tope  are  employed  to  some  ex- 
tent as  equivalents,  the  latter  having  reference  to 
the  form  and  the  former  to  the  purpose  as  protect- 
ing a  relic.  The  shape  has  been  explained  as  due 
to  the  tradition  that  Buddha,  bom  among  a  race 
descended  from  the  Scythians,  directed  that  his  re- 
mains be  buried  in  Sc3rthian  fashion  (cf .  Herodotus, 
iv.  71,  72,  217;  and  the  notes  and  plans  in  Rawlin- 
son's  transl.,  iii.  57-63,  New  York,  1875)  under  a 
raised  mound  (S.  Beal,  Catena  of  the  BvdSnst  Scrip-' 
tures  from  the  Chinese,  pp.  126-130,  London,  1871). 
The  period  during  which  these  structures  were 
raised  coincides  roughly  with  the  middle  stage  of 
the  dominance  of  Buddhism  in  India,  c.  250  b.c- 
250  A.D.,  though  some  rebuilding  was  done  as  late 
as  the  eighth  century.  Those  best  worthy  of  men- 
tion are  (1)  that  at  Sanchi,  Bhopal,  Central  India, 
having  a  horizontal  diameter  of  106  feet  and  placed 
upon  a  circular  platform  120  feet  in  diameter,  and 
having  a  perpendicular  radius  of  forty-two  feet. 
It  is  constructed  of  bricks  laid  in  mud  covered  with 
a  layer  of  chiseled  stone,  and  has  a  tee  or  flattened 
surface  on  the  apex  (the  place  where  usually  the 
relic  was  kept)  fourteen  feet  in  diameter.  The  whole 
is  surrounded  by  an  elaborately  carved  stone  rail- 
ing. (2)  A  second  important  example  is  found  at 
Manikyala,  near  Raval  Pindi,  in  the  Punjab  (where 
these  structures  are  especially  numerous).  (3)  The 
finest  of  all,  perhaps,  was  that  at  Amravati,  in  the 
Madras  Presidency,  the  sculptures  of  which  are  now 
in  the  British  Museum.  (4)  One  of  great  historic 
interest  is  twelve  miles  from  the  Lumbini  Garden 
(the  traditional  birthplace  of  the  Buddha,  about  110 
m.  n.e.  of  Benares),  and  covered  that  part  of  the 
ashes  of  the  saint  which  fell  to  his  own  Sakhya  clan. 
(5)  A  notable  series  of  groups  are  in  the  vicinity  of 
Bhilsa  in  Bhopal,  and  number  between  twenty-five 
and  thirty.  Most  of  these  are  in  a  most  ruinous 
condition,  the  Mohammedans  and  others  having 
used  them  as  quarries  of  material  for  later  struc- 
tures. The  Chinese  Buddhist  pilgrim  Hiouen 
Thsang  (seventh  century)  reports  that  what  are 
known  to  have  been  some  of  the  earliest  were  al- 
ready in  ruins.  Geo.  W.  Gilmore. 

Bibuoorapht:  J.  Fergusson,  Hut.  of  Indian  and  Badmm 
ArtJiUecture^  book  I.,  ohap.  iii.,  London,  1891  (gives  ex- 
cellent cuts,  one  on  title-page);  idem,  in  Royal  Aaiatie 
Society's  Journal,  new  series,  iii  (1808),  132-166;  K.  Hit- 
ter. Die  Stupae,  Beriin.  1838.  H.  H.  Wilson,  Afiana  An- 
Uqua,  pp.  65-118.  London,  1841;  A.  (Tunninghmm,  Tho 
BhUsa  Topee,  ib.  1854,  idem,  in  Royal  Aeiatic  Society* e 
Journal,  xiii  (1852).  108-114;  J.  Buigess.  NoUe  on  the 
Amaravati  Stupa,  Madras,  1882;  J.  Burgess,  The  Btiddhiat 
Stupae  oj  Amaravati  and  Jaooayyapeta^  Londcm,  1887; 
and  the  following  articles  in  the  Royal  Aaiatie  Soddnfe 
Journal,  new  series,  v  (1870),  164-181  (by  8.  Beal).  ziv 
(1882),  332-334  (by  W.  Simpeon),  1902,  pp.  29-45  (by  J. 
Burgess). 

STURM  (STURMI)  OF  FULDA:  Disciple  of 
Boniface,  fiiBt  abbot  of  Fulda  (q.v.)i  and  apostle  of 


Hesse  and  Saxony;  b.  in  Bavaria  in  710;  d.  at 
Fulda  Dec.  17,  779.  He  came  of  a  distinguished 
Christian  family,  and  was  sent  to  Boniface  for  in- 
struction while  the  latter  was  in  Bavaria;  he  ac- 
companied Boniface  on  at  least  one  of  his  mission- 
ary journeys,  and  for  further  education  was  under 
the  care  of  Abbot  Wigbert  at  Fritzlar,  being  made 
priest  in  740.  He  was  then  a  missionary  in  Hesse 
for  three  years;  but,  feeling  a  strong  inclination  for 
the  monastic  life,  he  was  encouraged  by  Boniface 
to  build  an  abbey,  and  after  some  indecision  settled 
at  Fulda,  receiving  a  gift  of  the  land  from  Carlo- 
man  through  the  intercession  of  Boniface,  erecting 
the  first  structure  and  becoming  its  first  abbot  under 
the  Benedictine  rule.  After  the  death  of  Boniface, 
when  great  efforts  were  made  to  carry  the  body  to 
Maims  for  entombment,  Sturm  carried  out  the 
wishes  of  his  master  for  burial  at  Fulda.  Lull  us  of 
Maims  attempted  to  disregard  the  exemptions  se- 
cured by  the  abbey,  and  Sturm  was  the  defender; 
but  in  consequence  he  was  charged  with  disloyalty 
to  Pippin  and  banished  to  Jumidges  in  Normandy, 
758,  but  was  permitted  to  return  in  760  and  received 
into  Pippin's  good  graces,  this  result  being  in  part 
due  to  the  favor  in  which  Sturm  was  held  through- 
out the  Frankish  kingdom.  Sturm  was  also  re- 
garded highly  by  Charlemagne,  and  was  employed 
by  him  in  diplomatic  affairs,  and  it  fell  to  his  lot 
to  carry  the  Gospel  to  the  regions  brought  under 
the  Frankish's  king's  dominion  in  Saxony.  His 
accomplishment  was  not  merely  the  planting  of  the 
abbey  and  its  erection  into  a  strong  and  influential 
institution,  but  the  impulse  to  general  education 
and  culture  which  he  imparted  and  the  results  of 
this  in  churches  and  schools  in  central  Clermany. 

Bibuoorapht:  The  fundamental  source  is  the  Vita  by 
EgU,  abbot  of  Fulda.  818-822,  in  ASB,  iii.  2.  pp.  269- 
284,  with  discussion  of  the  year  of  death  and  account  of 
the  canonisation  by  Mabillon,  pp.  284-286.  also  in  MGH, 
Script.,  ii  (1829),  36&-377.  and  MPL,  cv.  423-444;  there  is 
a  Germ,  transl.  by  W.  Amdt,  Beriin,  1863.  Consult  fur- 
ther: Q.  F.  liadear,  Hist,  of  Chrietian  Miaeiona  during 
ths  MiddU  Agee,  pp.  211-217,  Cambridge.  1863;  idem. 
ApoaOee  of  Medieval  Europe,  pp.  132-138.  London,  1888; 
F.  J.  Nick.  Der  heilige  Sturmiua,  ereier  Abt  von  Ftdda, 
Fulda,  1865;  J.  Kayser.  Der  heilige  Stunni,  der  erste 
Olatd>end>ote  dee  Paderbomer  Landee,  Paderfoom.  1866; 
A.  Ebert,  AUgemeine  Oeeehichte  der  Literatur  dee  Mittd- 
altera,  u.  104-106,  121.  144.  I>eipsic.  1880;  B.  Kuhlmann. 
Der  heilige  Sturmi,  OrHnder  Fvldaa  und  Apoatel  Weatfalena, 
Paderbom,  1890;  Rettberg,  KD,  i.  371,  607  sqq.,  616  sqq.; 
Hauok,  KD,  vol.  IL  passim. 

STURM,  Sturm,  JAKOB:  German  reformer;  b. 
at  Strasburg  Aug.  10,  1489;  d.  there  Oct.  30,  1553. 
He  was  educated  at  Heidelbeiig  (B.A.,  1503);  and 
at  Freiburg  (M.A.,  1505),  where  he  studied  theology 
in  connection  with  law  after  1506.  He  maintained 
relations  with  the  greatest  humanists  of  his  day, 
and  was  highly  esteemed  by  Erasmus.  He  was  first 
a  clerical  of  the  lower  order;  occupied  the  position 
of  secretary  to  the  cathedral  provost  at  Strasburg, 
1517-23;  was  an  earnest  member  of  the  Strasburg 
society  of  learning;  and  in  1522  devised  a  plan  for 
the  reorganization  of  the  University  of  Heidelberg. 
In  1524  he  entered  the  municipal  service,  being 
elected  to  the  great  council,  as  a  member  of  which 
he  represented  Strasburg  and  other  imperial  cities, 
in  the  government  of  the  empire.  From  1526  he 
was  one  of  the  "  ooU^e  of  thirteen/'  was  chosen 
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Stadtmeister  thirteen  times  from  1527,  and  soon 
advanced  to  the  leadership  of  Strasburg  statesman- 
ship. The  wise  moderation  of  Strasburg  in  the 
Peasants'  War  was  due  to  his  influence.  His  fear- 
less championship  of  the  Protestant  cause  and  his 
eloquence  at  the  Diet  of  Speyer  of  1526  (see  Speter, 
Diets  of)  secured  for  his  city  the  leadership  in 
upper  Germany.  In  the  quiet  movement  of  the 
Reformation  at  his  native  city,  he  took  the  ground 
of  liberty  of  conscience  in  church  matters,  recog- 
nixing  neither  pope  nor  emperor  in  matters  of  faith. 
Hence  Strasburg  became  a  center  of  toleration  and 
freedom.  He  held  aloof  from  the  Eucharistic  con- 
troversy, declining  the  communion  for  years;  but 
was  present  at  the  conference  at  Marburg  (q.v.). 
At  the  Diet  of  Speyer  in  1529  he  advocated  the  abo- 
lition of  the  mass,  took  sides  with  the  protesting 
estates,  and  assisted  Philip  of  Hesse  to  prevaU  upon 
these  not  to  concur  in  the  condemnation  of  the 
Swiss.  At  the  Diet  of  Augsburg  (1530)  he  helped 
in  drawing  up  the  Confessio  tetrapolitana  and  strove, 
though  unsuccessfully,  for  imity.  He  participated 
in  the  deliberations  before  the  Wittenberg  Concord 
of  1536.  Simultaneously  he  was  employed  upon 
ecclesiastical  oiganization  at  Strasburg;  he  was 
president  of  the  synod  of  1533,  and  took  a  part  in 
the  preparation  of  the  church  order  which  appeared 
in  1534.  Shortly  after  he  succeeded  in  founding 
the  Strasburg  gymnasium.  Since  1528  he  had  been 
one  of  the  supervisors  of  public  instruction.  During 
the  Interim,  he  humbled  himself,  though  uncon- 
quered,  to  the  emperor,  thus  parting  with  M.  Butzer, 
whom  he  had  hitherto  supported;  yet  sustaining  the 
dignity  and  Protestant  freedom  of  the  city.  As  a 
strategic  point  on  the  Rhine,  he  took  every  precau- 
tion to  fortify  Strasburg  against  the  French.  Sturm 
held  the  respect  of  all  parties  as  well  as  of  his  op- 
ponents and  of  the  emperor;  and  from  1525  to  1552 
represented  the  city  of  Strasburg  ninety-one  times 
at  political  and  religious  conferences.  Unsurpassed 
as  an  administrator  and  statesman  in  the  history 
of  Strasburg  he  was  a  man  of  deep  moral  and  re- 
ligious conviction,  of  circumspect  wisdom  and  high- 
minded  Christian  patriotism. 

(Johannes  Fickeb.) 

Bibuoqrapht:  Sources  are:  E.  Winkelmaxm,  Urkunden^ 
buck  der  UniveniUU  Heiddberg,  i.  214  sqq..  Heidelbeii* 
1886;  the  Opera  of  Zwingli,  paasim;  Polituehe  Korrt- 
apondens  der  Stadt  Straetburg  im  ZeUaJUer  der  Reforma' 
Hon,  ed.  H.  Virck  and  O.  Wmckelmann,  vela,  i.-iii.,  Straa- 
bufg,  1882-07;  J.  Strickler,  Akteneammluno  der  acAiMU- 
iachen  ReformaHoneoteehichtet  J  SB  J -SB,  5  vola.,  Zurich. 
1878-84:  and  M.  Lena.  Briefweehed  Landgraf  PhUipp  dee 
GT09sm1U%oen  von  Heeaen  mil  Bueer,  3  vola.,  Leipaic,  1880- 
1891.  For  biocraphical  material  consult:  J.  Sturm,  Con- 
oolaHo  ad  tenatum  ArgenUneneem  de  morte  .  .  .  Jaeobt 
Sturmii,  Straabuis,  1553;  Stein,  Jacob  Sturm  (Jena  dia- 
•Mtatkm),  Leipsic,  1878;  H.  Baumgarten,  HieUnieehe  und 
politiaehe  AufeOUe  %md  Reden,  pp.  458  sqq.,  Straaburg, 
1894;  ADB,  xxxvi.  5  sqq.  For  light  on  various  aidea  of 
Sturm'a  activities  consult:  A.  Jimg,  Oeaehiehte  der  Refor- 
wuMtion  der  Kirche  in  Straadnarg,  vol.  i.,  Leipsic,  1^0, 
T.  W.  Rdhrich,  Oeaehiehte  der  Reformation  in  EUaae  und 
beaondera  in  S^raaaburg,  3  parte,  Strasbuii,  1830-32, 
A.  W.  Strobel,  Hiat.  du  gymnaae  proteetant  de  Stradtourg, 
ib.  1838;  J.  W.  Baum.  Capito  und  BtOaer,  Elberfeld,  1860; 
H.  Baumgarten,  Ueber  Sleidana  Leben  und  Briefweehael, 
Stnabuig,  1878,  A.  Baum,  Magiatrat  und  Reformation  in 
Siraaaburg  bia  16B9,  ib.  1887,  C.  Engel,  Daa  OrHndunga- 
jaMr  dea  proieatantiachen  Oymnaaiuma  au  Straaaburg.  pp. 
113  sqq..  ib.  1888;  idem,  U^eoU  latin  et  Vandenne  oca- 


dhnie  de  Straabourg  USSS-ieBl),  ib.  1900;  M.  Founder 
and  C.  Engel.  UUniveraiti  de  Straabourg  et  lea  aeadhniea 
proteatantea  franoaiaea,  Paris,  1894;  J.  W.  Richard.  Philip 
Melanehthon,  pp.  18,  176.  185.  226,  264,  New  York.  1898; 
S.  M.  Jackson.  Htddreieh  Zinngli,  pp.  312.  324.  330.  2d 
ed.,  ib.  1903;  Cambridge  Modem  Hiatory,  ii.  204,  258,  ib. 
1904;  and  works  on  the  history  of  Strasburg. 

STURM,  JOHANNES:  German  humanist  and 
schoolman;  b.  at  Schleiden  (60  m.  s.w.  of 
Ck>logne)  Oct.  1,  1507;  d.  at  Strasburg  Mar.  3, 
1589.  He  entered,  in  1521  or  1522,  upon  his  hu- 
manistic studies  at  the  school  of  St.  Hieronymus 
at  LQttich  and  completed  them  at  the  University 
of  Louvain,  where  he  had  a  share  in  a  printing- 
press  and  issued  several  Greek  works.  Visiting 
Paris  in  1529  to  sell  his  books,  he  was  induced  to 
teach  dialectics  and  give  lectures  on  Cicero  and 
Demosthenes.  Influenced  by  the  writings  of  M. 
Butzer,  he  adopted  the  principles  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. After  participating  in  the  attempt  to  recon- 
cile the  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  parties 
in  1534,  upon  a  new  outbreak  of  persecution,  he 
repaired  to  Strasburg  to  organize  the  new  gymnar 
slum.  Dependent  on  Melanehthon,  he  followed  the 
principle  of  training  in  rhetoric  and  eloquence, 
based  upon  Humanism  and  Evangelical  piety,  for 
the  offices  of  the  Reformation  movement  and  the 
State. 

Although  a  Protestant,  Sturm  had  many  Roman 
Catholic  connections  and  always  cherished  the  hope 
of  a  reunion.  His  oratorical  talent  and  diplomatic 
aptitude  qualified  him  for  many  embassies  in  behalf 
of  Strasburg,  the  Protestant  estates,  and  the  king 
of  France.  He  attended  the  conferences  at  Hagenau 
and  Worms,  1540;  of  Regensburg,  1541;  and  went 
with  Butzer  to  meet  the  elector  of  Cologne,  1542. 
After  helping  to  negotiate  peace  between  England 
and  France,  1545,  he  again  went  to  France,  1546, 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  Schmalkald  War,  to  procure 
the  aid  of  Francis  I.  A  personal  friend  of  many 
French  Protestants  and  especially  of  Calvin,  Sturm 
preferred  the  Reformed  teaching  on  the  Eucharist, 
but,  desiring  a  reconciliation,  shared  the  attitude  of 
Butzer  and  Melanehthon.  He  spared  no  sacrifice 
in  behalf  of  liberty  of  conscience  for  France,  even 
demanding  German  aid  to  the  Huguenots.  For  this 
he  incurred  the  suspicion  of  the  Lutherans.  After 
the  death  of  Jakob  Sturm  (q.v.)  and  with  the  stricter 
enforcement  of  the  Lutheran  confession  after  1555, 
Sturm  became  involved  in  continuous  violent  con- 
troversies. He  upheld  the  broader  views  of  Butzer, 
which  formerly  prevailed  at  Strasbuig,  being  also 
influenced  by  his  Biblical  and  humanistic  tendency 
toward  a  non-dogmatic  Christianity.  This  contro- 
versy, lasting  more  than  thirty  years,  marks  the 
division  of  the  Strasburg  chiutsh  from  its  past.  A 
consensus  in  1563  on  the  basis  of  the  Wittenbeig 
Concord  did  not  last  long.  Sturm  was  engaged  to 
organize  a  number  of  schools  upon  the  model  of  his 
own,  among  which  was  the  gymnasium  at  Lauingen, 
1564.  In  1566  he  secured  an  imperial  privilege  for 
an  academy,  which  was  dedicated  1567.  But  the 
complaint  of  the  theologians  against  the  Refonned 
tendencies  of  himself  and  some  of  his  professors 
became  ever  louder.  The  intensely  partisan  Johann 
Marbach  (q.v.)  brought  on  an  acrimonious  strife 
over  the  school,  which  a  referee  decided  in  favor  of 
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Stunn  in  1575.  But  soon  after,  the  occasion  of  the 
introduction  of  the  Formula  of  Concord  (q.v.)  at 
Strasburg  reopened  the  conflict.  Cqarser  in  method 
was  the  assault  of  Johannes  Pappus  (q.v.),  who  was 
supported  by  L.  Osiander  and  Jakob  Andre&  (qq.v.) 
of  WQrttembeig.  Many  virulent  pamphlets  were 
exchanged.  The  result  was  the  removal  of  Sturm 
from  the  rectorship.  He  spent  his  last  years  at  his 
rural  house  at  Northeim.  He  had  a  sanguine,  sym- 
pathetic nature,  easily  attracted  or  violently  re- 
pelled, and  was  lacking  in  self-control.  To  this  may 
be  added  his  arrogance  and  increasing  passion  of 
temper  as  motives  of  his  controversial  spirit,  pro- 
voked when  his  broad,  international,  humanistic 
attitude  refused  to  be  pressed  into  narrow  confes- 
sional molds.  His  eminent  capability  as  an  organ- 
izer and  teacher  made  the  Strasburg  high  school 
world-renowed  and  one  of  the  best  attended  of  the 
time,  and  history  has  assigned  him  the  fame  of 
**  the  greatest  of  the  great  school  rectors  of  the  six- 
teenth century."  (Johannes  Ficker.) 

Biblxoobapht:  The  book  of  most  value  is  C.  Schmidt,  La 
Vie  el  let  tratHnix  de  Jean  Sturm,  Strasburg,  1866  (con- 
tains list  of  the  works  of  Sturm  and  also  names  the  earlier 
literature).  As  sources  to  be  consulted  are:  J.  Camera- 
rius,  Bpietolarum  libri  V  poaterioree,  pp.  496-606,  Frank- 
fort, 1696;  Zanchii  epiatolartun  libri  duo,  passim,  Han- 
over, 1609;  Aachami  familiarium  epietolarum  lUtri  ///, 
pp.  629  sqq.,  ib.  1610;  Fecht,  Hiel.  ecd.  toe.  XVI.,  eup- 
plemerUum,  pp.  836,  877.  886-896,  Frankfort,  1684;  A. 
Schumacher,  Gelehrter  Mdnner  Briefe  an  die  Kdnige  in 
Ddnemark,  ii.  311  sqq.,  Copenhagen,  1768;  Zurich  Lei- 
tere  (1668-160$),  Parker  Society,  Cambridge,  1846;  the 
Opera  of  Calvin  and  Melanchthon  in  the  CR;  and  A.  L. 
Herminjard,  Correepondanee  dee  reformateura,  9  vols., 
Geneva,  1864-97.  For  discussions  of  Sturm's  life  and 
activities  consult:  L.  KQckelhahn,  Johann  Sturm,  Straaa- 
burga  eraier  Schidrektor,  Leipsic,  1872;  E.  Laas.  Die  Poda- 
Oooik  dea  Johann  Sturma,  Berlin,  1872;  E.  and  E.  Haag, 
La  France  proteatante,  ix.  318  sqq.,  Paris,  1869;  F.  von 
Besold,  Briefe  dea  PfaUgrafen  Johann  Caaimir,  3  vols., 
Munich,  1882-1903;  R.  Zoepffel,  Johann  Sturm,  Der  erale 
Rektor  der  Straatburger  Akademie,  Strasburg,  1887;  H. 
Veil,  in  Featachrift  dea  proteataniiachen  Oymnaaiuma  su 
Straaaburo,  ib.  1888;  G.  Schmid,  in  K.  A.  Schmid,  Oe- 
aehichte  der  Brxiehung,  ii.  2,  pp.  30  sqq.,  Stuttgart,  1889; 
F.  Paulsen,  Qeachichte  dea  gdehrten  Unterrichta,  passim, 
2d  ed..  Leipsic,  1896-97;  Bourilly,  in  Bulletin  de  la  ao- 
ciiU  de  Vhiat.  du  proteatantiame  francaia,  1900,  pp.  237  sqq., 
477  sqq.;  idem  and  Weiss,  in  the  same,  1904,  pp.  97  sqq.; 
Q.  Merts,  Daa  Schtdtcesen  der  detUachen  RefomuUion,  pas- 
sun.  Heidelberg,  1902;  T.  Ziegler.  OeaehichU  der  Poda- 
OOffik,  pp.  73-91.  2d  ed.,  Munich,  1904;  ADB,  xxxvii.  21- 
38;  much  of  the  literature  under  Sturm,  Jacob,  especially 
the  works  there  named  of  C.  Engel,  M.  Foumier  and  C. 
Engel.  H.  Baumgarten,  and  T.  W.  ROhrich,  and  the  PoliH- 
ache  Korreapondem  der  Stadt  Straaaburg. 

STURM,  JULIUS  KARL  REINHOLD:  German 
poet  and  hymnist;  b.  at  Kdstritz  (30  m.  s.s.w.  of 
Leipsic)  July  21,  1816;  d.  at  Leipsic  May  2,  1896. 
He  received  his  preparatory  training  at  the  gymna- 
sium at  Gera,  1829-37,  and  studied  theology  at 
Jena,  1837-41.  He  served  as  tutor  at  HeObronn, 
1841-44;  then  was  tutor  of  Prince  Henry  XIV.  of 
Reuss-Schleiz-Gera,  1844-47;  and  attended  the 
prince  in  the  gymnasia  of  Schleis  and  Meiningen, 
1847-60.  His  first  volume  of  secular  and  religious 
poetry  appeared  with  the  title  Gedichte  (Leipsic, 
1850).  He  served  as  pastor  at  G5schitz,  1850-57, 
and  at  KQstritz,  1857-78;  was  church  councilor 
there,  1878-85;  and  privy  councilor  after  1885. 
Among  a  long  series  of  poetic  publications  may  be 
named.    Promme  Lieder  (1852);   Ztoc'  Rosen  oder 


das  Hohdied  der  lAebe  (1854);  Neuefromme  Lieder 
und Gedichte  (1S5S);  Far  das  Haus(lSG2);  IsraelUr 
ische  Lieder  (2d  ed.,  HaUe,  1867);  Aufwdris  (1881), 
and  Dem  Herm  mein  Lied  (Bremen,  1884),  both 
collections  of  religious  poems;  and  his  last  poems, 
in  Freud  und  Leid  (Leipsic,  1896). 

(A.  Freybe.) 

BiBUOoaAPHT:  E.  Heyden,  Oalerie  herUhmier  und  merk* 
wiirdioer  Reuaaenldnder,  Frankfort,  1858;  O.  Kraus, 
Oeiatliche  Lieder  im  19.  Jahrhundert,  pp.  543  sqq.,  2d  ed., 
Qateraloh,  1879;  Zuppki,  in  Unaer  Vogtland,  ii.  1  (1895), 
2-10;  R.  Ktoig,  in  Daheim,  xxxii.  37  (1896).  592  sqq.; 
F.  Ho£Fmann,  in  R.  Virohow  and  F.  von  HoltzendorfTs 
OemeinveratHndliche  wiaaenachaftliche  VortrAge,  part  306, 
Hamburg,  1898;  K.  L.  Leimbach,  AuagetD&hlte  deutache 
Diehtunoen,  iv.  2,  pp.  345  sqq.,  13  vola.,  Frankfort.  1899; 
Julian,  Hymnology,  p.  1100. 

STUTTGART,  stut'gOrt  or  stQt'gOrt,  SYNOD 
AND  CONFESSION  OF:  The  convention  in  1559 
which  gave  solemn  sanction  to  the  Lutheran  doc- 
trine of  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  immediate  occa- 
sion of  the  synod  was  an  accusation  brought  against 
Bartholomfius  Hagen,  pastor  at  Dettingen,  and 
preacher  to  the  Duchess  Sabina  of  WOrttembeig, 
mother  of  Duke  Christopher,  of  being  an  adherent 
of  the  Swiss  doctrine.  At  the  command  of  the 
duke,  Hagen  was  cited  to  appear  in  Apr.,  1559,  at 
Stuttgart  and  was  given  a  month's  time  to  offer  a 
cat^orical  explanation  on  the  article  of  the  pres- 
ence of  Christ.  After  this  had  been  referred  to  all 
the  superintendents  and  their  judgments  received, 
an  extraordinary  synod  was  summoned  at  Stutt- 
gart, which  consisted  of  four  general  superintend- 
ents, the  clerical  and  lay  members  of  the  consistory, 
the  rector,  and  the  theological  faculty  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tubingen,  and  all  the  special  superintend- 
ents of  the  country.  The  synod  met  on  Dec.  13, 
1559.  Jakob  Andre&  (q.v.)  was  appointed  to  con- 
duct the  disputation  with  Hagen  before  the  assem- 
bled synod,  presenting,  after  a  conference  with 
Johann  Brenz  (q.v.),  the  same  alignments  on  the 
ubiquity  that  appeared  later  in  the  "  Confession  "  of 
the  synod.  Hagen  was  finally  obliged  to  confess  his 
defeat  and  to  acknowledge  the  doctrine  of  the  Wurt- 
temberg  Church  as  true  and  Scriptural.  On  Dec. 
19  Brenz  presented  a  formula  which  was  signed  by 
all  the  theologians,  and  published  in  German  and 
Latin  under  the  title,  Confessio  et  doctrina  theo- 
logorum  et  ministrorum  verhi  Dei  in  ducatu  Wiriem- 
bergensi  de  vera  prcesentia  corporis  et  sanguinis  Jesu 
ChrisH  in  ccsna  dominica  (Tubingen,  1560-61).  The 
main  points  are  here  summarized:  (1)  In  the  Lord's 
Supper,  by  virtue  of  the  Word,  or  institution  of 
Christ,  the  true  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  truly 
and  essentially  given  and  transferred  with  th^ 
bread  and  wine  to  all  who  partake;  so  that  both 
the  body  and  the  blood,  as  given  by  the  hand  of 
the  minister,  are  received  by  the  mouth  of  those 
who  thus  eat  and  drink.  (2)  The  nature  and  sub- 
stance of  the  bread  and  the  wine  are  not  trans- 
formed, but  are  ordained  and  sanctified  by  the  Word 
of  the  Lord  to  serve  in  the  distribution  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ.  Yet  they  are  not  merely  sym- 
bols, but  just  as  the  substance  of  the  bread  and 
wine  is  present  so  also  the  substance  of  the  body 
and  the  blood  is  present,  and  by  means  of  those 
aigiis  is  truly  given  and  received.    (3)  This  does 
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not  impl}r  a  confusion  of  the  bread  and  the  nine 
nitb  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  there  is  do  spa- 
tial enclosure  but  only  such  a  aiicromental  union  of 
the  bread  and  body  as  is  doacril)cd  by  the  Word 
of  the  Lord;  hence,  there  is  no  sacrament  aside 
from  the  use.  <4)  The  ascension  of  Christ  into 
heaven  is  no  obstacle  to  the  doctrine,  inasmuch  as 
Ctiriiit  in  his  majesty  and  glory  at  the  right  hand 
of  the  Father  Ms  all  things  not  only  by  his  divin- 
ity, but  also  by  his  humanity,  in  a  myst^ous  nay 
conceivable  not  to  reason  but  only  to  faith.  (5)  Not 
only  the  pious  and  v,  orthy,  but  also  the  godleas  and 
hypocrites  receive  tiie  body  and  blood,  the  latter 
to  their  judgment;  therefore  to  be  received  by  the 
godless  docs  not  detract  from  the  glory  and  majesty 
of  Christ,  because  as  a  just  judge  for  him  to  punish 
the  impenitent  is  as  laudable  as  to  sbow  grace  to  the 
penitent.  This  "Confession,"  wbich  was  claimed 
to  rest  upon  Scripture  and  to  be  in  accord  with  the 
Augsburg  Confession  (q.v.)  and  the  Wittenberg 
Confession  submitted  to  the  Council  of  Trent,  was 
forthnith  incorporated  with  the  WQrttemberg 
chutth  order. 

The  historical  signiiieancQ  of  the  Stuttgart  Synod 
lies  in  the  fact  that  there,  for  the  first  time,  naa  the 
difference  between  the  Lutheran  and  the  Calvinistic 
doctrines  of  the  Lord's  Supper  sharply  distin- 
guished; namely,  the  three  main  points:  giving 
and  receiving  by  hand  and  mouth,  partaking  by  the 
unbelieving,  and  the  founding  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  on  the  teaching  concerning  the 
person  of  Christ  and  his  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of 
the  Father.  Epoch-making  was  the  loat.  in  which 
Breni.  in  atrict  dependence  upon  Luther,  coot- 
dinated  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper  with 
Christoiogy,  which  occasioned  a  renewal  of  the  doc- 
trine of  Ubiquity  (q.v.),  a  name  charged  by  tho 
opponents  but  disavowed  by  Bren».  This  synod 
marked  a  rallying  of  the  original  Lutheran  doctrine 
at  a  crisis  in  which  it  had  been  well-nigh  supplanted 
by  the  ever-spreading  view  of  Calvin  and  Melanch- 
thon.  Moreover,  the  advancing  unionistic  tendency 
promoted  by  tlic  alliance  of  the  influences  of  Me- 
lanchthon  and  Cal\-in  n-as  thwarted,  and  for  Ger- 
man Protestantism  the  cleavage  was  fixed,  Duke 
Christopher  vainly  hoped  to  make  the  "  Confession  " 
a  basis  for  his  tireless  efforts  to  effect  union,  and 
despatched  it  throughout  Germany  and  France,  but 
it  was  aJmoHt  universally  ignored.  Within  Wlirt- 
temberg  tliis  assertion  of  the  conservatism  of  its 
reformer  and  organiier,  firenz,  marked  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  scholastic  theology,  and  proved  not 
only  exclusive  to  neighboring  lands  for  a  century, 
but  also  oppressive  to  many  of  the  clergy  at  home. 
(H.  Hebmeunk.) 

BiBuoaaAVBT^  Tbg  soofewon  ia  printed  in  Ada  d  icripla 
pMim  ttclfia  WirfnrdirTiriea,  fd.  C.  M.  PfaB,  pp.  334 
■i]q..340K|(i,.  TabiD(gn,  1720.  Malteraof  imporUaca  src 
to  be  found  ua  cbe  Opera  of  Calvin,  vols,  ivi-zix.,  eap^ 
euUy  itii.  e22-S2S.  six.  ab0-3!<3  {in  Ca.  uliii.-ilvii.). 
Coonilt  turtbfr:  J.V.  AnJnft.  Fana  Andreana  rrjlareaema. 
pp.  »4>qq„  Htrubuis.  1030,  C.  A.  .Salig.  VatUMndiei  Hii- 
tori*  Jtr  auatvwiKtte  Cmfttrim.  liHH  tqq..»alJe,  U3S; 
C.F.Scha\imr. Eriaulrrutvmdtr  wurticmlitreuchm  Kirch- 
niHfarmalioni-  wtd  Geltlirttngtictiicliit,  pp.  2.^9  iqq..  TQ- 
bincHi.  1798;  0  J.  Plsnok,  GHcJiicfili  lier  EnlMrkuKB  det 
prvUttarUitehen  Lehtbtoriffa.  v.  2.  pp.  303  v^q..  Laipaic. 
J7M-   J.  Sartaaoa  ud  K  Jlser,  /oAoim  Brim.  ii.  372 


sqq..  HiuubutB,  1842;  H.  Htppa,  OitcMcMe  da  di 
/■rolntaiUiimu.  i.  311  tqq.,  Uacbuis,  lfUl2;  H.  SenmKi, 
Drr  Kamvl  der  tvlhtntchm  Kircht  urn  LuAen  Lehrt  twn 
Abrndmald.  pp.  2S6  iqq..  Miwc.  ISSSi  B.  Kucler, 
CArulopA  HtnoQ  >u  Wiriemh«rt,  ii,  171  (qq..  BtuttfMt, 
1S72;  tCartlnnticivucAi  KiVrtinauekiciUt.  pp.  393^M, 
lb,  1893:  W.  Kahler.  Bibliograpl»a  SrmfiaHO,  not.  308- 
370.  3S1,  600.  Leipsic,  1904, 

STYLITES  (PaLAR  SAINTS):  Anchorets  who, 
in  their  desire  for  compTcM  separation  from  the 
world  and  extreme  asceticism,  passed  their  lives  on 
pillars.  The  firi^t  pillar  saiiit  was  Simeon  the  Elder, 
who  was  bom  in  Sisan  or  Sesan,  in  northern  Syria, 
about  390,  Origioally  a  shepherd  in  the  lonely 
mountains,  he  visited  a  church  for  the  first  time  at 
the  age  of  thirteen  and  immediately  resolved  to  be- 
come a  monk.  His  extreme  asceticism  caused  the 
monks  to  expel  him,  and  after  living  for  three  yean 
as  a  hermit  near  Tel  Neskin  (Telanessa),  continuing 
excessive  mortifications,  he  began,  about  420,  his 
pillar  life.  This  he  selected,  he  said,  in  consequence 
of  a  divine  revelation,  as  well  as  to  escape  the  im- 
portunities of  the  mosses.  He  accordingly  built 
himself  a  pillar,  at  first  only  four  ells  high,  but  later 
reaching  the  altitude  of  thirty-si*  or  forty  ells. 

The  later  Btylites  practically  imitated  Simeon 
with  slight  modifications.  They  lived  on  the  cap- 
itals of  pillara  of  varying  height,  these  capitals  being 
sufficiently  large  for  the  construction  of  a  small  cell 
on  them.  They  were  surrounded  by  a  railing  to 
keep  the  stylite  from  foliiog,  and  communicated 
with  the  ground  by  a  ladder. 

Simeon  at  first  roused  wntimcnta  other  than  ad- 
Kurution.  The  Nitrian  monks,  fearing  the  loss  of 
their  prestige  as  incomparable  pattoms  of  monas- 
ticism,  threatened  him  witli  excommunication;  and 
tho  Mcsopotamian  abbots  ilkewise  disapproved  his 
ascetic  methods.  But  the  purity  of  his  life  and  mo- 
tives soon  silenced  his  critics,  and  Simeon  became 
renoniied  as  a  worker  of  miracles,  a  healer  of  the 
sick,  and  a  converter  of  the  heathen.  He  was  a 
powerful  factor  in  promoting  peace  and  in  the  cause 
of  the  suffering  and  opprcfaed;  he  also  took  part 
in  church  polity,  as  when,  in  429,  be  induced  Theo- 
dosius  II.  to  revoke  an  edict  which  restored  to  the 
Jews  of  Antioch  their  synagogues,  and,  in  457,  the 
Emperor  Leo  I.  asked  his  advice  concerning  the 
troubles  in  Egypt,  whcreujion  the  saint  espoused 
the  cause  of  Chnlcedonion  orthodoxy  in  two  letters 
to  the  emperor  and  Bishop  Basil  of  Antioch.  Until 
his  death,  in  459,  Simeon  rL-oiained  on  his  pillar. 

The  example  of  Simeon  Stylites  was  quickly  imi- 
tated, at  first  by  only  a  few,  but  later  by  so  many 
that  the  stylites  formed  a  r.>gular  order  in  the  East. 
The  immediate  pupil  of  Simeon  and  his  fint  succes- 
sor was  Daniel  of  Marat  hu  near  Samosata,  who 
began  to  live  on  a  pillar  in  the  vicinity  of  Constan- 
tinople shortly  after  his  tj^ucher's  death.  Like  Sim- 
eon he  icolously  defended  the  Chalcedonian  creed, 
ei'cn  leaving  his  pillar  once  for  this  purpose.  He 
enjoyed  the  special  protection  of  Leo  I.,  who  built 
for  him  a  new  pillar  and  later  prevailed  upon  him 
to  permit  the  construction  of  a  tiny  cell  on  the 
pillar  to  protect  him  against  the  elements.  Daniel 
died  in  493.  In  the  sixth  ci-ntury  lived  Simeon  the 
Younger,  He  is  said  to  have  left  his  father's  house 
at  the  age  of  five  and  to  have  lived  as  a  stylite  for 
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sixty-nine  years  until  his  death  in  596  near  Antioch. 
He  sought  to  surpass  Simeon  the  Elder  in  his  aus- 
terities, against  the  warnings  of  his  teacher.  Dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Heraclius,  Al3rphius  lived  as  a  sty- 
lite  at  Adrianople  in  Paphlagonia.  Like  nearly  aU 
the  stylites  he  reached  an  advanced  age,  though 
for  the  last  fourteen  years  of  his  life  he  was  unable 
to  stand,  lying  crouched  on  his  pillar  until  his  death. 
Mention  may  finally  be  made  of  the  stylite  Lucas 
the  Younger,  who  in  the  tenth  century  lived  on  a 
pillar  near  Chalcedon,  reaching  the  age  of  100  years. 
Many  other  stylites  are  known  by  name,  and  the 
system  was  flourishing  in  the  tenth  century.  The 
last  stylites  known  were  among  the  Ruthenian 
monks  in  1526. 

Stylites  were  most  numerous  in  Syria,  Palestine, 
and  Mesopotamia,  though  they  were  also  found  in 
Greece  and  in  the  Russian  church.  Only  one  effort 
is  known  to  have  been  made  to  introduce  stylitism 
into  the  West.  In  585  a  deacon  named  Wulflaicus 
erected  a  pillar  near  Treves,  but  the  bishops  com- 
pelled him  to  descend  from  it  and  then  destroyed 
it.  Occidental  antagonism  to  extravagant  asceti- 
cism, episcopal  opp)osition  to  a  body  of  men  who 
might  easily  withdraw  from  their  control,  and  un- 
favorable climatic  conditions  all  combined  to  ren- 
der stylitism  impossible  in  the  West. 

(G.  GbCtzmacher.) 

Biblxoorapht:  Several  eaxly  Vii9  of  the  eaiiier  Simeon  are 
collected,  with  commentaiy,  in  ASB,  Jan.  i  261-286;  the 
Vita  by  Theodoret  of  Kyros.  fficf.  rdioioM,  xxvi.;  the 
Acta  mistakenly  ascribed  to  Coemas  is  in  S.  E.  Asaeiaiani, 
Acta  sanctorum  martyr utn,  ii.  268-398,  of.  ib.  230  sqq.  (a 
poem  by  Jacob  of  Sarug),  Rome,  1748.  Consult  further: 
G.  Lautensack,  De  Simeone  StylUa,  Wittenberg,  1700; 
F.  Uhlemann.  Symeon  der  erwte  SAvUnheUige  in  Syrien^ 
Leipsic,  1846;  P.  Zingerle,  Ltben  und  Wirken  des  heiligen 
Sitneon  Stylites,  Innsbruck,  1855;  H.  Delehaye,  in  Compte 
rendu  du  3.  congr^  sdentifique  des  oatholiques  d  BruzeUeSt 
vol.  v..  Brussels.  1895;  E.  Marin,  Les  Moines  de  Constan- 
tinople, Paris,  1897;  H.  Lietsmann,  Da^  Leben  des  heUioen 
Symeon  Stylites,  Leipsic,  1908.  A  Vita  of  the  younger 
Simeon  witii  conmientary  is  in  ASB,  May,  v.  298-^101. 

SUAREZ,  swa'reth,  FRANCISCO:  Jesuit  scholas- 
tic; b.  at  Granada,  Spain,  Jan.  5, 1548;  d.  at  Lisbon 
Sept.  25,  1617.  He  was  of  noble  birth;  studied  law 
at  the  University  of  Salamanca,  1561-64;  but 
decided  to  enter  the  order  of  Jesuits.  After  his 
novitiate  of  three  years  he  studied  philosophy  at 
Salamanca;  lectured  on  Aristotle  at  Segovia  and 
Avila  after  1572,  and  on  theology  at  Valladolid, 
1576-78,  at  Rome,  1578-85,  at  Alcala,  Spain,  1585- 
1592,  at  Salamanca  for  a  year;  and  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Coimbra,  Portugal,  1597-1617.  His  lectures 
are  said  to  have  been  sensational  in  their  popularity. 
Spanish  grandees  came  to  hear  the  "  prodigy  and 
oracle  of  his  age/'  and  in  an  episcopal  approbation 
of  one  of  his  writings  occurs  the  term,  **  a  second 
Augustine ";  but  Suarez  never  relinquished  his 
modesty.  He  lived  only  for  knowledge  and  pious 
exercises.  He  fasted  three  times  a  week  and  on  no 
day  took  more  than  one  pound  of  nourishment, 
and  flagellated  himself  daily  with  a  wire-woven 
scouiige. 

Suarez's  literary  activity  was  directed  mainly 
to  the  discussion  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy 
and  to  scholastic  theology.  His  works  were  pub- 
lished, Opera  omnia  (23  vols.,   Venice,   1740-^1; 


28  vols.,  Paris,  1856-61).  The  last  two  volumes  of 
the  former  of  these  two  editions  contained  meta- 
physical disputations  and  a  complete  index  to  the 
metaphysics  of  Aristotle,  and  was  so  widely  recog- 
nized that  it  formed  a  text-book  in  Protestant 
institutions  for  a  long  time.  Vols,  i.-xx.  consist  of 
disputations  and  comments  on  Thomas  Aquinas. 
As  vol.  ix.  represented  the  "congruism"  of  Luis 
Molina  (q.v.),  it  failed  to  receive  the  imprimatur 
of  the  pope,  and  was  not  allowed  to  appear  until 
1651.  In  the  field  of  morals  Suarez  discussed  only 
the  three  theological  virtues  (vol.  xi.),  the  State, 
religious  discipline,  and  the  duties  of  monks  (vols, 
xii.-xv.).  Li  accordance  with  the  taste  of  the  age 
and  of  his  order,  he  heaped  up  scholastic  problems 
without  end  by  means  of  his  remarkable  gift  of 
invention,  and  with  a  refined  subtlety  resolved  them 
by  means  of  dialectic.  He  wrote  his  Defensio  fidei 
catholica  et  apostotioB  adversus  anglicana  seda  er- 
rores  (Coimbra,  1613)  at  the  instance  of  Pope  Paul 
V.  against  James  I.  of  England  and  the  English 
oath  of  allegiance,  in  which  he  laid  down  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  pope  had  the  power  to  depose  tem- 
poral rulers  for  heresy  and  schism,  and  that  this 
must  be  accepted  as  an  article  of  faith  on  the 
ground  of  the  power  of  the  keys.  James  had  the 
book  publicly  burned  by  the  executioner  in  front 
of  St.  Paul's.  It  WBJB  also  burned  in  Paris,  but 
Philip  II.  of  Spain  accepted  the  principle  as  genu- 
inely Roman  Catholic,  and  the  pope  gratefully  ap- 
plauded the  work  in  a  personal  letter  to  the  author 
Sept.  9,  1613.  (O.  ZOcKLBRt) 

Bxbuographt:  The  one  work  of  importance  is  C.  Werner, 
F.  Suares  und  die  Scholastik  der  letsten  Jahrhundertt,  2 
vols.,  Regenaburg,  1861.  Consult  further:  the  biography 
printed  with  the  collected  works;  B.  Sartolo,  El  Doctor 
F,  Suaret,  2d  ed.,  Coimbra,  1731;  XL.  xi.  023-^29. 

SUBDEACON:  A  clerical  order  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  and  Greek  Churches,  ranking  next  below 
the  deacon.  The  orders  in  the  ancient  Church 
were  only  those  of  bishop,  presbjrter,  and  deacon 
(see  Organization  of  the  Earlt  Church). 
From  the  diaconate  branched  the  subdiaconate, 
not  uniformly,  however,  as  shown  by  its  frequent 
absence  bjb  late  as  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century. 
Pope  Cornelius  mentions  among  the  clergy  at  Rome 
seven  subdeacons,  which  goes  to  show  the  existence 
of  the  office  by  250,  bjb  well  as  its  origin  at  Rome. 
When  Alexander  Severus  divided  the  city  into 
seventeen  administrative  districts,  Fabian,  not  to 
exceed  the  Apostolic  number,  added  seven  sub- 
deacons  to  the  seven  deacons  for  the  corresponding 
ecclesiastical  divisions.  In  Spain  they  are  mentioned 
in  connection  with  the  Synod  of  Ancyra  (c.  305); 
in  Africa,  according  to  Cyprian,  they  existed  at  the 
middle  of  the  third  century,  and  in  the  Elast  they 
were  known  at  the  middle  of  the  fourth.  The  sub- 
deacons  performed  minor  functions.  They  might 
handle  the  holy  vessels  when  empty;  they  recdved 
the  oblations,  had  superintendence  of  the  graves  of 
the  mart3rr8,  guarded  the  church  doors  during  the 
communion,  and  poured  the  water  into  the  chaHce, 
to  which  duties  was  added  the  chanting  of  the  epistle. 
Gregory  the  Great  extended  the  obligation  ol  celi- 
bacy to  the  subdeacons,  and  a  council  under  Urban 
II.  granted  them  permission  to  become  bishops. 
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In  the  Eastern  Church  they  remained  a  lower  order, 
but  in  the  West  Innocent  III.  decided  that  they  con- 
stituted a  higher  order.  Their  ordination,  however, 
differs  from  that  of  deacons;  they  are  not  presented 
by  the  archdeacon,  and  the  ordination  is  the  *'  tradi- 
tion of  instruments  and  vestments."  The  age  of 
consecration  fixed  by  the  Council  of  Trent  is  the 
entrance  upon  the  twenty-second  year.  One  year 
must  intervene  before  the  diaconate  is  reached, 
a  rule  from  which  the  bishop  may  depart.  The 
office  of  subdeacon  is  assumed  as  transitional,  and 
its  functions  are  fulfilled  chiefly  by  laymen  and 
presbyters.  In  the  Evangelical  Church,  when  it 
occurs,  the  title  subdeacon  indicates  a  difference  of 
outer  rank  only,  not  of  ordination. 

(E.   FRIEDBERGt.) 

Bibuoorapht:  An  adequate  and  authoritative  historioal 
pxeientation  will  be  found  both  in  Bingham,  Orio%ne», 
lU.,  ii.,  and  in  DC  A,  ii.  193S^Q.  Consult  further:  H. 
Renter,  Dot  Svbdiakonatt  de»$en  hiatorxBche  ErUwiekdung 
und  liluroi9ch'kananuii$che  Bedeutunot  AugBbuis,  1800; 
F.  Wieland,  Die  gnietiachs  Bntvoickeluna  der  sogenannUn 
OrdinM  minorea  in  den  eralen  Jakrhunderten,  Rome,  1887. 

SUBINTRATION.      See    Transubstantiation, 
II.,  J  4. 

SUBINTRODUCTJE  YIRGINES  (SYREISAKTOI) : 
A  name  for  female  ascetics  who  lived  together  with 
men  although  both  parties  had  taken  the  vow  of 
celibacy  with  earnest  intent.  It  is  a  nickname  that 
arose  relatively  late  when  the  practise  was  con- 
demned, and  has  had  not  a  little  influence  in  con- 
fusing opinions  on  this  form  of  asceticism.  The 
practise  was  widely  prevalent  throughout  Christian 
antiquity.  In  Antioch  Paul  of  Samosata  had 
several  young  girls  in  his  entourage  (Eusebius,  Hist, 
ecd.,  VII.,  XXX.  12  sqq.,  NPNF,  2  ser.,  i.  316). 
In  Cyprian's  time  dedicated  virgins  dwelt  with 
confessors,  clericals,  and  laymen.  The  rigorous 
Tertullian  advised  well-to-do  Christians  to  take 
into  their  houses  one  or  more  widows  **  as  spiritual 
consorts,  beautiful  by  faith,  endowed  by  poverty, 
and  sealed  by  age,"  and  stated  that  "  to  have 
several  such  wives  is  pleasing  to  God  '*  ("  Ex- 
hortation to  Chastity,"  xii.;  ''Monogamy,"  xvi.; 
Eng.  transl.  in  ANF,  iv.  66-67,  71-72).  Among 
heretics  the  chiefs  of  the  Valentinians  lived  with 
"  sisters  "  (Irenaus,  Hcer,,  I.,  vi.  3,  ANF,  i.  324); 
the  Montanistic  Alexander  was  bound  in  spiritual 
marriage  with  a  prophetess  (Eusebius,  Hist,  ecd., 
v.,  xviii.  6  sqq.,  NPNF,  2  ser.,  i.  236),  and  the 
Marcionite  Apelles  had  two  spiritual  wives,  one  the 
prophetess,  Philumene  (Tertiillian,  ProBscriptUme, 
XXX.,  ANF,  iii.  267).  This  spiritual  marriage, 
springing  from  ascetic  motives,  had  its  real  place  in 
Monasticism  in  which  it  retained  its  original  form, 
even  far  into  the  Middle  Ages.  In  the  desert,  where 
the  monk  and  his  companion  dwelt  in  seclusion, 
she  frequently  became  his  servant.  It  should, 
however,  not  be  forgotten  that  the  motive  that 
drew  thexa  both  into  the  desert  was  a  common  as- 
<setic  ideal.  In  the  ancient  Irish  Church,  the  oigan- 
isation  of  which  was  built  upon  asceticism,  men  and 
womm  of  distinction  were  permitted  to  participate 
in  ecclesiastical  functions.  In  the  cloister,  monks 
and  nuns  lived  together  until  643  (Haddan  and 
Slubbs,  CtmneUt,  ii.  2,  p.  292).    When  the  Irish 


missionaries  came  to  Armorica,  the  Gallic  bishops 
regarded  it  specially  censurable  that  they  were 
accompanied  by  women  who  like  the  men  exercised 
sacramental  functions.  A  new  form  of  spiritual 
marriage  was  developed  as  the  wealthy  circles  in 
the  great  cities  entered  the  Christian  Church. 
Rich  widows  and  maidens  disdained  marriage,  but 
in  order  to  provide  a  master  over  their  houses  and 
estates  joined  themselves  in  spiritual  marriage 
to  priests  or  monks.  This  variation  did  not  always 
lead  to  happy  results;  the  woman  retained  both 
the  possession  of  her  property  and  the  reputation  of 
unwedded  chastity.  No  matter  how  seriously 
asceticism  and  the  soul-tie  were  taken,  the  clerical 
could  not  escape  compromise,  and  his  position 
varied  all  the  way  from  steward  or  chaplain  to 
spiritual  paramour.  This  was  the  r61e  acted  by 
the  French  abb^  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries.  At  the  time  of  Chrysostom  (MPG, 
xlvii.  496  sqq.)  the  abuse  was  prevalent  in  Constan- 
tinople, and  likewise  in  Gaul  according  to  Jerome 
(Epist.,  cxvii.,  NPNF,  2  ser.,  vi.  216-220).  Best 
known  is  the  spiritual  marriage  of  the  clergy. 
Marriage  being  disparaged,  and  the  clergy  being 
required  to  lead  spiritual  lives,  celibacy  became  the 
rule  and  spiritual  marriage  followed.  The  purity  of 
the  original  motive  gradually  declined.  The  spirit- 
ual bride  became  a  mere  housekeeper,  suspected  of 
being  a  mistress.  She  came  to  be  called  mulier 
extranea,  received  the  same  recognition  as  a  maid- 
servant, and  Spanish  synods  about  600  ordered 
that  she  be  sold  as  a  slave  and  the  proceeds  given 
to  the  poor  (e.g..  Synod  of  Toledo,  689,  capitulum 
6,  Hefele,  CancUiengeachichtef  iii.  61,  Eng.  transl.  iv. 
419,  Fr.  transl.  iii.  1,  p.  226).  Gregory  IX.  dis- 
tinctly prohibited  clerical  concubinage.  Likewise 
in  the  Orient  the  syneieaktoe  was  regarded  as  no 
more  than  a  housekeeper  of  the  clerical  by  the 
twelfth  century.  Practical  exigencies  had  replaced 
the  earlier  common  ideal.  The  original  motive  of 
cohabitation  was  the  natural  result  of  two  op- 
posing tendencies  in  early  dliristianity:  fraternal 
love  fostered  in  communal  life;  and  ascetic  contempt 
of  the  sexual  relation,  and  the  renunciation  of 
marriage  as  sensual.  The  inconsistency  of  the  social 
ideal  of  intimate  community  life  with  another  that 
increased  the  distance  between  man  and  woman 
resulted  in  this  imnatural  combination  of  asceticism 
and  fraternal  love,  with  a  form  of  cohabitation 
which  in  its  moment  of  spiritual  enthusiasm  failed 
to  foresee  its  pitfalls.  Naturally,  at  first  Cliristians 
of  the  highest  standing,  such  as  prophets,  bishops, 
and  confessors,  lived  in  spirituaJ  marriage,  llie 
"  spiritual  wives  "  were  those  who,  as  "  brides  of 
(Dhrist,"  enjoyed  especially  honorable  consideration; 
such  were  the  widows,  virgins,  and  prophetesses. 
The  opinion  of  the  Church  regarding  the  institution, 
at  first  favorable,  however,  changed,  and  beginning 
with  the  Synods  of  Elvira,  Ancyra,  and  the  Council 
of  Nicssa  in  the  fourth  century  the  edicts  against 
codwelling  with  subiniroducta  do  not  cease.  In 
case  of  disobedience  the  clergy  were  corrected  or 
dismissed,  and  the  monks  and  laity  received  stem 
warning.  The  change  of  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
Churoh  was  caused  by  its  rapid  increase  in  the 
first  three  centuries  and  the  absorption  of  elemf^ute 
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which  uadermiiicd  the  austerity  against  carnal 
Bins.  Spiritual  marria^ea  tolerable  in  amaJl  com- 
munities could  not  be  entrusted  to  large  societies  of 
mixed  elements,  and  the  increasing  Bt«rauess  of  the 
prohibitions  prove  the  obstinat*  resistance  to  the 
effort  at  extermination ,  Concerning  the  remoteness 
in  time  of  spiritual  marriages,  first  mention  occurs 
in  the  Shepherd  of  Hermos I I'Mwms,  I,,  i.  I,  Eng, 
transl.,  ANF,  ii.  9;  SimHituda,  is.  11,  3,  7;  x.  3, 
Eng.  trans!.,  ^A'F,  ii.  44-47.  55).  The  passage  I 
Cor.  vit.  36-33  has  been  brought  into  connection 
with  spiritual  marriage  (E.  Grabe).  In  the  Devila 
contemptativa,  a  genuine  work  of  Philo,  reference  is 
made  to  the  Therapeut^  in  Egypt  who  repudiated 
marriage  and  the  sexual  relation  and  dwelt  together 
in  ascetic  companionship  like  the  later  Christian 
ascetics,  except  that  the  element  of  fraternal  love 
was  there  absent.  It  is  to  be  concluded  that  spiri- 
tual marriage  belongs,  in  the  primitive  life  of  Chris- 
tianity, to  an  ascetic  effort  to  replace  marriage  nith 
brotherly  love,  and  was  not  an  outgrowth  of  clerical 
celibacy  and  monasticism.  (H.  Ackeub.) 

BiBUOOiupnT:  H.  Acheljs.  firmna  ivbintroduna.  Sin 
Beilraa  turn  I  Kot.  vii.,  Latpgic.  1M3  (cf.  JQlisber,  in 
Archiv  far  RrUoiaHtunMCnKJia/I,  vii.  373  sqa.);  Pmuda- 
Cyprirm.  Df  nnauUtritate  clrricomm  {edition  of  It  promiofld 
in  TV.aev  tent*.  ix.3)\  DCA,  ii.  193B-IB41;    uiij  the 

SUBLAPSARIAHISM:  The  view  held  by  moder- 
ate Calviniste,  first  applied  to  the  Remonstrants 
(q.v,),  according  to  which  the  decree  to  create  log- 
ically preceded  the  decree  of  the  fall.  God  deter- 
mined to  create  the  world  and  miiii  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  he  foresaw  man's  fall.  Cf.  Supralap- 
Barianism  and  Infralapsarianism  in  Calyxnisu,  i  8. 

SUBUISSIOR.    See  Obedibncd. 


SDCCESSIOn,  APOSTOLIC. 

I.  The  Anglican  View:  The  handing  on  of  the 
ministerial  commission  and  authority,  given  by 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  his  apostles,  by  a  regular 
chain  ot  successive  ordinations.  It  presupposes  the 
formation  by  Christ  of  a  visible  Church  on  earth,  an 
organized  society,  the  kingdom,  or  the  embodiment 
of  the  kingdom,  which  the  Messiah  was  to  set  up, 
to  carry  on  his  work  by  witnessing  to  the  truth 
revealed,  by  ministering  covenant  gifts  of  grace, 
and  by  guiding  and  training  its  members  in  life 
and  character.  If  Christianity  were  a  philosophy 
scattered  broadcast  for  men  to  follow  as  isolated 
individuals,  there  would  be  no  need  of  or  room  for  a 
succession  of  ministers.  The  theory  of  a  traditional 
minbtry  is  linked  with  the  belief  in  a  visible  Church, 
en rres ponding,  in  its  outward  organization  and  its 
Enward  spiritual  life,  with  the  law  of  the  Incarnation, 
Specialized  functions  belong  to  an  organized  body. 

In  the  society  which  he  formed,  Christ  ordained  a 
particular  body  or  order  of  ministers  to  act  for  him 
and  with  his  authority.  Out  of  the  general  company 
of  the  disciples  he  chose  the  twelve  that  they  should 
be  with  him  and  then  go  forth  in  his  name.  By  a 
trial  mission  during  his  own  earthly  ministry  they 
were  in  part  prepared  for  the  commissions  he  gave 
them  to  represent  him  when  he  left  the  earth  (Matt. 


xx\-iii.  18,  19;  John  xx.  21-23).  The  twelve  apostles 
formed  a  distinct  company  within  the  general 
society;  within  the  body  mystical,  as  within  the 
body  physical  or  social,  there  is  a  differentiation  of 
functions.  This  is  marked  in  the  New  Testament, 
e.g.,  by  certain  powers  being  conferred  on  the 
Seven,  who  preached  and  baptized,  but  apostles 
weresent  after  them  to  confirm  (Acts^iii.).  Doubt- 
leas  all  acted  as  organs  of  the  body,  representing  the 
whole  society,  but  they  were  like  tlie  eye  or  ear  in  the 
natural  body,  divinely  appointed  and  constituted 
organs,  whose  functions  cannot  be  changed  at  will, 
nor  the  limitations  of  their  several  commissions 
enlarged.  Accordingly  while  the  officers  may  and 
should  be  chosen  from  below,  they  are  endowed 
with  authority  from  above— not  merely  deputed 
from  below.  This  authoritative  stewardship  or 
pastorate  was  intended  to  be  perpetuated  in  every 
generation.  The  gifts  were  not  personal  but 
official.  God's  gifts  last  as  long  as  the  needs  which 
they  are  designed  to  supply.  The  authoritatively 
commissioned  ministry  is  the  normal  instrumental- 
ity through  which  Christ,  the  exalted  and  invisible 
head  of  the  Church,  working  by  his  Spirit,  com- 
municates to  his  people  his  promised  gifts  of  grace. 
It  is  the  guaranty  of  his  presence  and  action. 

The  episcopate  (see  Bishop;  Epibcopacv)  is  the 
normal  oi^an  for  transmitting  this  authoritative 
ministerial  commission,  the  organ  of  spiritual  gen- 
eration. Here  certain  distinctions  must  be  made. 
(1)  In  the  New-Testament  writings  the  names 
"presbyters"  or  "elders"  (see  Presbtteb)  and 
"bishops"  are  apparently  used  to  designate  the  same 
officers,  the  pastors  of  local  churches.  It  was  not 
till  later  that  the  title  "  bishop  "  was  reserved  for  a 
single  chief  pastor  who  presided  over  a  number 
ot  presbyters  {see  OROANaATioN  op  the  Eahlt 
CanKcn).  But  in  the  New-Testament  writmgs, 
though  the  names  are  interchangeably  used,  a 
difference  of  functions  may  be  recognized-  Timothy 
and  Titus  exercise  authority  over  the  presbyters  as 
over  the  church  generally  in  their  respective  dis- 
tricts; while  others  cooperate,  they  arc  respon- 
sible for  ordaining  men  to  the  ministry  (I  Tim. 
iii.,  v.;  Titus  i.  S-9),  The  organization  seen  in  its 
beginning  at  Ephesus  and  in  Crete  seems  to  have 
been  thoroughly  established  in  Asia  Minor  before 
St.  John,  the  last  of  the  original  apostles,  passed 
away,  and  thence  it  spread,  if  it  had  not  already 
been  independently  adopted,  generally  throughout 
the  Christian  Church.  (2)  The  "  bishop  "  differed 
in  two  respects  from  the  apostle  proper,  to  whose 
authority  in  general  he  succeeded.  The  original 
apostles  had  their  special  function  as  witnesses  to 
what  they  had  seen  and  heard  with  the  incarnate 
Son  (Acts  i.  8, 21, 22;  I  John  i.  1-4).  This,  of  course, 
could  not  be  handed  on.  Thebisboinwcre!imit«d  in 
the  exercise  of  their  office,  each  to  one  chtirch  in  a 
district,  whereas  the  apostolic  office  had  been  more 
general.  The  twelve  exercised  a  concurrent  or 
collegiat«  world-wide  jurisdicttoo.  (3)  It  is  poesible 
that  in  some  churches  the  rule  by  a  body  ot  presby- 
ters continued  for  some  time  after  the  monarchical 
episcopate  had  been  elsewhere  established.  But 
this  would  make  no  exception  to  the  doctrine  of 
apostolic  succession  rightly  understood,  since  this  >• 
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concerned  not  so  much  with  the  exact  form  of  the 
ministry,  as  with  the  transmission  of  the  commission 
to  execute  ministerial  functions  by  those  who  have 
received  authority  to  transmit  it.  The  college  of 
presbjrters  at  Alexandria,  to  which  Jerome  refers, 
was  probably  a  college  of  presbyters  possessed  of 
full  ministerial  power,  including  the  right  of  or- 
daining. 

All  this  was  generally  recognized  in  the  Christian 
Church  for  1,500  years.  Where  the  rule  was  then 
reluctantly  abandoned,  this  was  done  (as  was 
thought)  by  force  of  necessity,  as  the  lesser  of  two 
evils,  in  order  to  preserve  a  pure  faith. 

Two  further  points  should  be  mentioned.  It  was 
to  the  consentient  testimony  of  the  Scriptiues  and 
of  the  due  successors  of  the  Apostles  that  Irenasus 
(a.d.  180)  appealed  against  false  teaching  (Hear., 
iii.  2,  3).  As  a  matter  of  history  the  traditional 
faith  has  been  linked  with  the  traditional  ministry; 
the  one  has  very  largely  depended  on  and  failed 
with  the  other.  The  episcopate  with  its  chain  of 
succession  serves  as  a  link  of  historical  continuity, 
such  as  is  needed  in  a  imiversal  spiritual  society. 

Arthur  C.  A.  Hall. 

n.  The  Syrian  Succession:  The  doctrine  of  apos- 
tolic succession,  which  includes  necessarily  the  his- 
toric episcopate  as  continued  generation  after  gen- 
eration in  all  branches  of  the  Christian  church,  was 
scarcely  ever  questioned  (or  denied)  during  the  con- 
ciliar  and  medieval  ages.  The  first  serious  opposition 
occurred  when  various  leaders  of  the  several  reform- 
ing movements  of  the  sixteenth  century  had  gained 
sufficient  popular  support  to  enable  them  to  dispute 
the  truth  of  the  traditional  Catholic  teaching  of  an 
ecclesiastical  hierarchy  consisting  of  three  orders, 
bishops,  presbjrters,  and  deacons. 

Of  the  immediate  results  of  the  ecclesiastical 
conflicts  of  that  memorable  period  in  the  progressive 
development  of  the  Western  church,  the  first,  the 
steady  and  continuing  weakening  of  the  inner  or 
spiritual  authority  of  the  Latin  church,  as  exem- 
plified by  the  increasing  deviations  from  the  accepted 
doctrines  of  the  medieval  theologians,  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  the  defiance  of  its  outer  or  hierarchical 
authority,  by  the  ordination  of  presbjrters  by 
presbyters  instead  of  by  bishops.  This  departure 
from  the  historic,  ecumenical  order  of  the  Catholic 
Church  was  then  and  is  even  now  justified  by  the 
appeal  not  only  to  the  assumed  presbyteral  polity  of 
the  Apostolic  Church,  but  also  by.  the  citation  of  the 
statements  of  certain  of  the  Fathers  and  ecclesias- 
tical historians  of  the  primitive  and  conciliar  ages. 
Although  the  presbyteral  polity  was  first  introduced 
by  the  German  reformers  into  those  parts  of  con- 
tinental Europe  which  had  generally  accepted  their 
ecclesiastical  leadership,  through  the  influence  of 
the  Genevan  reformers  it  soon  passed  into  Scotland 
and  England,  in  which  latter  country  it  in  turn  gave 
birUi  to  an  even  more  radical  departure  from  the 
episcopal  government  of  the  Latin  church,  Congre- 
gationalism or  Independency.  There  are,  as  a  re- 
sult of  these  various  reforming  movements  in  the 
Western  chiutsh,  the  three  distinct  theories  of  the 
Christian  ministry,  the  episcopal  or  monarchical,  the 
presbjrteral  or  collegiate,  and  the  congregational  or 
corresponding   doeely   to   the   three 


modem  forms  of  the  secular  state,  autocracy, 
limited  monarchy,  and  democracy  (see  Poutt, 
Ecclesiastical).  The  solution  of  the  question  of 
apostolic  succession,  or  the  constitution  of  the  Chris- 
tian (I!hurch,  is  of  even  greater  importance  to-day , 
than  during  the  Reformation  and  post-Reformation 
periods,  because  the  antagonisms  and  polemics  of 
those  centuries  are  all  but  forgotten,  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  weakness  of  the  divided  Western 
Church  is  inspiring  an  increasing  longing  for  the 
suppression  of  sectarianism,  and  for  the  restoration, 
especially  in  America,  of  that  imposing  imity  and 
visible  solidarity  which  was  the  glory  of  the  post- 
apostolic  age. 

It  is  a  fundamental  fact,  not  sufficiently  recognised 
or  emphasized  in  the  discussions  of  the  original 
constitution  of  the  (Christian  ministry,  that  the 
apostolic  age  of  the  Church  was  a  formative  period 
during  which  neither  the  New-Testament  canon,  the 
polity,  nor  the  ritual  was  defined  decisively  or  fixed 
finally.  Therefore  it  is  in  the  post-apostoUc  or  con- 
ciliar canons  and  decrees,  rather  than  in  the  primi- 
tive or  ante-conciliar  writings  descriptive  of  the  tran- 
sition state  from  a  Judeo-Hellenic  to  a  pan-Hellenic 
homogeneous  ecclesia,  that  this  debated  question 
of  the  received  polity  of  the  one  holy,  catholic,  and 
apostolic  Church  of  Christ  can  find  a  satisfying  his- 
toric solution  of  the  perplexing  problems  involved. 
That  monarchical  episcopacy,  as  it  has  been  es- 
tablished for  many  centuries  in  both  the  Latin  and 
the  Greek  chiu'ch,  was  not  known  in  the  apostolic 
age,  is  no  longer  authoritatively  asserted  by  eccle- 
siastical historians  of  the  present  period.  The 
earliest  evidence  in  favor  of  the  former,  or  tradi- 
tional, theory,  are  the  well-known  quotations  from 
the  epistles  of  Ignatius  of  Antioch  (q.v.).  These 
impassioned  pleas  for  the  willing  recognition  of  each 
parochial  bishop  as  the  only  head  of  the  (Christian 
congregation  of  the  city,  used  again  and  again  as 
positive  proof  of  the  apostolic  authority  for  a  mon- 
archical episcopacy,  are  now  met  by  other  equally 
credible  citations  from  contemporaries  and  even 
from  later  writers,  whose  several  statements  suggest 
unmistakably  that  isolated  peculiarities  of  a  per- 
sisting presb3rteral  polity  were  well  known  to  them. 
That  monarchical  episcopacy,  whether  or  not  owing 
its  final  form  to  the  Apostle  John,  as  one  tradition 
asserts,  became  slowly  and  silently  the  prevailing 
polity  of  the  entire  Christian  Church,  as  is  admitted 
by  all  historians,  can  be  explained  only  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  experience  of  the  early  Church 
with  sectarianism,  already  evident  during  the  apos- 
tolic age,  emphasized  the  necessity  of  concentrating 
in  the  bishop,  as  the  head  of  the  established  pres- 
bytery of  parochial  clergy,  that  spiritual  authority 
which  was  formerly  exercised  in  common  by  them 
with  the  itinerant  prophets  and  other  apostolic 
coworkers  mentioned  in  the  Pauline  epistles,  the 
Didache  (q.v.),  and  other  newly  discovered  authen- 
tic descriptions  of  the  congregations  and  services  of 
the  primitive  period.  The  correctness  of  this  theory 
of  the  generfli  adoption  of  episcopacy  in  its  final 
form,  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  in  the  first  ecu- 
menical council  of  the  CJhurch,  convened  at  Nicsea 
in  325,  bishops  from  all  parts  of  the  then  known 
wQrl4  assembled  as  the  sole  representatives  of  their 
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several  sees,  for  the  discussion  and  the  definition  of 
the  fundamentals  of  the  Christian  faith,  summarized 
in  that  creed  of  the  Catholic  church  accepted  by 
every  separate  branch  which  professes  orthodoxy. 
Furthermore,  among  the  decisions  of  the  preparatory 
Bynod  of  Alexandria  in  324  is  one  concerning  the 
question  of  the  ordination  of  presbyters  by  presby- 
ters (Athanasius,''  Defence  against  the  Arians,"  12, 
76,  Eng.  transl.  in  NPNF,  2  ser.,  iv.  107, 140).  This 
synodal  action  recognizing  the  exclusive  right  of 
the  bishops  to  ordain  presbyters  (reafi&rmed  in  a 
similar  case  by  the  Council  of  Sardica  in  347,  Canon 
20)  was  evidently  not  contested  by  any  opponent 
during  the  subsequent  sessions  of  the  Nicene  Coun- 
cil, which  not  only  declared  the  accepted  faith,  but 
also  decided  other  less  vital  questions  affecting  the 
ritual  and  the  clergy  in  genersil.  The  authoritative 
canonical  action  of  the  assembled  bishops  in  refu- 
sing to  recognize  the  regularity  of  non-episcopally 
ordained  presbjrters  can  be  rejected  by  any  dissent- 
ing communions  only  by  repudiating  in  toto  the 
apostolic  authority  of  this  the  first  undisputedly  ecu- 
menical synod  of  the  undivided  Christian  Church, 
in  declaring  definitely  what  is  and  what  is  not 
binding  on  all  who  accept  the  teachings  of  Christ 
and  of  his  apostles  and  their  successors. 

This,  then,  should  be  the  authority  for  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  historic  episcopate,  the  authority  of  the 
Catholic  Church  as  it  developed  under  divine  direc- 
tion from  its  formative  state  under  the  care  of  the 
apostles  themselves,  through  various  minor  changes 
in  its  primitive  polity  necessitated  by  its  varying 
needs,  until,  at  the  time  of  the  Council  of  Nicsea, 
unity  in  polity  and  organization  had  been  fully 
attcdned  through  the  general  acceptance  of  the  doc- 
trine that  the  bishops,  as  the  recognized  successors  of 
the  apostles,  are  the  centers  of  Christian  and  Catho- 
lic communion.  This  doctrine  of  apostolic  succes- 
sion is  not  only  Scriptural  in  asserting  the  authority 
of  the  apostles,  and  of  their  recognized  successors, 
in  exercising  the  plenary  power  of  binding  and  of 
loosing  (see  Keys,  Poweb  of  the),  committed  to 
them  by  Christ  himself,  but  is  also  consistent 
throughout  with  the  historic  development  of  the 
ecclesiastical  hierarchy,  which  recently  discovered 
writings  of  the  primitive  periods  describe  in 
detail. 

The  several  departures,  during  the  troubled  times 
of  the  Reformation,  from  the  established  episcopal 
polity  of  the  entire  Catholic  Church,  both  East  and 
West,  have  scarcely  justified  their  introduction,  in 
view  of  the  division  and  subdivision  which  have  re- 
sulted in  every  Reformed  church  that  has  rejected 
the  historic  episcopate  imiversally  accepted  (until 
the  Reformation)  since  the  ecimienical  Council  of 
Nicsea.  While,  on  the  contraiy,  those  Reformed 
churches  which  retained  the  historic  episcopate,  the 
Anglican  and  Scandinavian  communions,  have  been 
comparatively  free  from  sectarianism,  a  positive 
proof  in  modem  times  of  the  truth  of  the  traditional 
Catholic  teaching,  that  the  bishops  are  ever  the 
centers  of  unity  in  the  Christian  Church  (through- 
out the  centuries).  There  is  this  further  view  of  the 
historic  episcopate,  considered  in  connection  with 
the  question  of  reunion,  not  only  ot  the  divided 
lurches  resulting  from  the  Western  Reformation,  | 


but  also  of  their  eventual  intercommunion  with  the 
older  Latin,  Greek,  and  Eastern  branches  of  the 
One  Holy  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church  of  Christ. 
That  the  restoration  of  the  primitive  historic  epis- 
copate with  its  college  of  presbjrters,  assisted  by 
the  deacons  and  subdeacons  and  lower  orders  of 
laymen,  developed  so  practically  for  effective  pas- 
toral service  by  the  successors  of  the  apostles  them- 
selves, will  work  marvels  in  regaining  the  wavering 
allegiance  of  the  unchurched  people  of  our  free  secu- 
lar states  by  solving  the  pressing  problems  of  our 
intricate  modem  civilization,  can  neither  be  doubted 
nor  denied. 

Then,  if  this  be  generally  recognized,  the  question 
must  naturally  arise:  From  what  source  can  a  his- 
toric episcopate  be  obtained,  since  both  the  Latin 
and  the  Greek  churches  view  with  suspicion  the 
several  churches  developed  from  the  reforming 
movements  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  have  re- 
peatedly insisted  that  intercommunion  with  them 
can  be  secured  only  by  the  unreserved  and  unques- 
tioning acceptance  of  their  respective  dogmatic  de- 
crees on  the  Catholic  faith,  the  seven  sacraments, 
and  their  ritual  in  its  entirety?  Heretofore  there 
was  no  independent  historic  episcopate  in  the  West- 
em  patriarchate  which  was  not  derived  directly  or 
indirectly  from  the  Latin  church  of  the  pre-  and  post- 
Reformation  periods.  Therefore,  all  episcopal  suc- 
cessions in  the  Western  church  are  involved  in 
the  notorious  apostasies,  heresies,  and  simonies  of 
those  past  centuries,  filled  as  they  were  with 
mutual  papal  depositions,  accusations,  and  counter- 
accusations  of  irregularity,  invalidity,  and  schism, 
ending  usually  with  mutual  anathemas  and  excom- 
munications. 

But  in  the  year  1891,  the  Sjrrian  patriarch  of 
Antioch,  to  whom  can  be  ascribed  as  the  historic 
successor  of  the  first  bishop  of  Antioch,  the  Apostle 
Peter  himself,  whatever  preeminence  and  primacy 
of  jiuisdiction  the  leader  of  the  apostolic  college 
could  impart  to  another,  authorized  the  elevation 
to  the  episcopate  of  the  Old  Catholic  priest  Pdre 
\^tte  (q.v.)  of  Wisconsin.  The  solemn  patri- 
archal bull  permitting  this  canonical  archiepiscopal 
consecration  by  eastern  prelates,  of  a  western  priest, 
and  investing  him  with  the  plenary  power  and  apos- 
tolic authority  of  the  primatial  dignity,  is  given 
verbatim  as  translated  from  the  authentic  Syrian 
original. 

"  In  the  name  of  the  Essential,  Eternal,  Self 
Existing,  Almighty  God:  His  servant  Ignatius 
Peter  in.,  Patriarch  of  the  Apostolic  See  of  Antioch 
and  the  East. 

**  We,  the  himible  servant  of  God,  hereby  allow 
the  consecration  by  the  Holy  Ghost  of  the  Priest 
Joseph  Ren6  Vilatte,  elected  for  archiepiscopal  dig- 
nity, Archbishop-Metropolitan  in  the  name  of  MiLr 
Timotheus,  for  the  church  of  the  Mother  of  Grod  in 
Dykesville,  Wisconsin,  United  States,  and  other 
churches  in  the  archdiocese  of  America,  viz.,  the 
churches  adhering  to  the  orthodox  faith,  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  amen;  and  of  the  Son,  amen; 
and  of  the  living  Holy  Ghost,  amen. 

"  We  stand  up  before  God's  majesty,  and  raisiDg 
up  our  hands  towards  his  grace,  pray  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  may  desoend  upon  hun^  as  he  did  upon  tb9 
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apostles  at  the  time  of  the  ascension  of  our  Lord, 
Jesus  Christ,  by  whom  they  were  made  patriarchs, 
bishops,  and  priests,  and  were  authorized  to  bind 
and  loose,  as  written  by  St.  Matthew. 

"  We,  therefore,  by  virtue  of  our  authority  re- 
ceived from  God,  authorise  him  to  bind  and  loose, 
and  elevating  our  voice,  we  offer  thanks  to  God,  and 
exclaim,  *  Kyrie  Eleison,  Kyrie  Eleison,  Kyrie  Elei- 
son.'  Again,  we  pray  to  God  to  grant  him  cheer  of 
face  before  his  throne  of  majesty,  and  that  we  and 
he  may  be  made  worthy  to  glorify  him,  now  and  at 
all  times  for  ever  and  ever. 

"  Given  on  the  seventeenth  of  Konum  Kolim  of 
the  year  of  our  Lord,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety- 
one  (corresponding  to  the  twenty-ninth  of  Decem- 
ber, eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-one)  from  the 
patriarchal  palace  of  the  monastery  of  Mardin." 

"  (Signed)  Ignatius  Petbb  III." 

The  ceremony  performed  in  conformity  with  this 
apostolic  authorisation  was  imique  in  the  simul- 
taneous use  of  both  the  western  and  the  eastern 
rites  of  episcopal  consecration.  The  Portuguese 
Archbishop  Alvarez,  himself  consecrated  by  Syrian 
prelates,  conferred  the  episcopate  on  Pdre  Vilatte, 
according  to  the  forms  of  the  Latin  ritual,  while 
concurrently,  the  two  co-consecrating  Syrian  metro- 
politans likewise  conferred  the  episcopate  according 
to  the  forms  of  the  Syrian  ritual,  so  that  the  validity 
of  this  new  apostolic  succession  in  the  western 
patriarchate  is  indisputable  either  respecting  ca- 
nonical authority,  intention,  or  rite.  It  will  be  no- 
ticed that  the  title  of  consecration  of  Pdre  Vilatte 
is  stated  as  archbishop-metropolitan  of  the  arch- 
diocese of  America,  lliis  plenary  canonical  power 
was  consistently  conferred  on  Archbishop  Vilatte 
by  the  patriarch  of  Antioch,  because  it  is  admitted 
by  all  unbiased  canonists  that,  as  the  Western  con- 
tinent was  unknown  during  the  conciliar  ages,  it  is 
obviously  exempt  from  the  exclusive  jiuisdiction  of 
any  patriarch,  either  of  the  eastern  or  western 
branches  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church  of  dirist. 

There  is  therefore  in  the  w^estem  patriarchate, 
besides  the  Latin  succession  of  the  Independent 
Catholic  Church  of  Holland,  derived  in  1724  from 
the  French  Bishop  Varlet,  the  canonical  Syrian 
succession  of  Archbishop  Vilatte,  who  has  already 
been  solemnly  recognized  in  his  archiepiscopal 
character  not  only  by  the  Church  of  Holland,  but 
even  by  the  Holy  Office  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church. 

In  view  of  this  fact,  the  several  reformed  com- 
munions in  the  Weston  Church  are  not  now  de- 
pendent for  a  historic  episcopate,  either  upon  the 
disputed  Anglican  succession  dating  from  the  Eliza- 
bethan restoration,  or  upon  the  valid  but  irregular 
succession  of  the  Old  Catholic  bishops  of  Europe, 
since  there  is  now  available  this  newer  apostolic 
and  canonical  episcopate  derived  direct  from  that 
first  center  of  Christianity  itself,  that  oldest  of  all 
the  branches  of  the  primitive  CJhurch,  the  Syrian 
Church  of  Antioch.  Ernest  Margbander. 

BtBtiOGRAPHT:  W.  E.  Gladstone,  Church  PrineipleB  Con- 
mUnd  in  their  RemdU,  London,  1840;  W.  Palmer,  A 
TreaUm  en  the  Church  of  Chriti,  3d  ed.,  2  vola.,  London. 
1842;  H.  P.  Liddon,  A  Father  in  Chriet,  3d  ed.,  London, 
1885;  C.  Gore.  The  Church  and  the  Mimetry,  London, 
1880;  J.  Tod,  Proteetant  Bpiecopacy  m  Relation  to  Apoo-   I 
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tolu!  Sueeeeeion,  I^mdon,  1889;  W.  Earie,  The  Reunion 
of  Chrietendom  in  Apoatolieal  Sueceeeion,  London.  1895; 
C.  H.  Waller,  ApoeloUcal  Succeeeion,  St.  Leonaida,  1895; 
J.  Brown,  Apoelolical  Suceeaeion  in  the  Light  of  Hietory 
and  Fact,  London,  1898;  R.  C.  Moberly.  Minieterial  Prieet- 
hood  .  .  .  with  an  Appendix  upon  Roman  Criticiem  of 
Anolican  Ordere,  London,  1897;  T.  F.  Lockyer,  The  Evan- 
Odieal  Suceeaeion,  or,  the  Spiritual  Lineage  of  the  Christian 
Church,  London,  1899;  R.  Bruce,  Apoetolie  Order  and 
Unity,  EdinbuDsh,  1903;  W.  H.  M.  H.  Aitken,  Apoetolical 
Sueceeeion  in  the  Light  of  the  Hietory  of  the  Primitive 
Church,  London,  1903;  R.  E.  Thompson,  The  Hietoric 
Epieoopate,  Philadelphia,  1910;  and  the  literature  under 
Apostouo  SuccBsaioN. 

SUCCOTH-BENOTH:  A  term  used  in  II  Kings 
xvii.  30,  evidently  as  the  name  of  a  deity  of  Babylon. 
The  passage  in  which  the  term  occurs  (verses  24- 
41)  describes  the  settlement  in  the  district  of  Sa- 
maria of  the  colonists  brought  by  Saigon  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  East  to  replace  the  northern 
Israelites  carried  by  him  into  exile  after  the  cap- 
ture of  Samaria  (q.v.,  II.,  1,  {  1).  The  phrasing  of 
the  passage  is  peculiar  in  that  it  is  said  that  these 
settlers  "  made  "  (Hebr.  '(wu)  the  deities  and  **  put 
them  in  the  houses  of  the  high  places."  Appar- 
ently the  idea  is  that  they  made  images  of  the  dei- 
ties and  put  them  in  the  shrines  left  by  the  Hebrews; 
possibly,  however,  the  meaning  is  simply  that  they 
installed  the  worship  of  these  deities  on  the  high 
places.  At  first  sight  the  passage  seems  very  cor- 
rupt, for  out  of  seven  deities  named  only  one,  Ner- 
gal,  is  certainly  recognizable  (see  Adrammelech; 
Anammelech;  AsnniA;  Nibhaz;  and  Tartak); 
and  yet  it  seems  to  pass  the  bounds  of  probability 
that  in  a  short  passage  from  a  context  tliat  is  gen- 
erally clear  six  out  of  seven  names  should  be  so 
utterly  distorted  as  to  be  unrecognizable. 

With  slightly  di£Ferent  vocalization  the  term 
should  mean  ''  tents  of  (the)  daughters,"  yet  no 
deity  is  known  whose  name  or  title  could  be  even 
approximately  thus  represented;  and  Marduk  as 
god  of  Babylon  is  the  deity  whose  name  would  be 
expected  here.  The  various  attempts  at  solution 
offered  in  the  commentaries  and  elsewhere  throw 
little  light  on  the  subject.  Selden  {De  dis  Syris, 
ii.  7)  supposed  a  shrine  where  marriageable  girls 
(banoth)  offered  their  virginity  as  a  religious  duty; 
Gesenius  (Thesaunui)  changed  banoth  to  bamM 
("  high  places  ").  A  number  of  students  see  in  the 
term  a  corruption  of  ZirpanUu  (Zirbanit),  the  name 
of  Marduk's  consort.  No  progress  is  made  by  com- 
parison of  the  word  with  the  sikkiUh  of  Amos  v.  26 
(cf.  R.  V.  margin).  And  other  suggestions  in  the 
commentaries  display  ingenuity  but  give  no  solu- 
tion which  has  commanded  acceptance. 

To  be  remembered  is  the  fact  that  the  colonists 
introduced  by  Sargon  were  almost  certainly  from 
the  lower  orders,  who  worshiped,  in  all  probability, 
deities  or  spirits  of  an  animistic  sort  whose  names 
have  not  been  transmitted.  As  in  modem  times  in 
non-Christian  lands  (e.g.,  India)  the  state  cults  are 
often  not  those  of  the  masses  of  the  population 
(Kipling  makes  a  countryman  in  Kim  speak  of  **  the 
good  *  little  gods' "),  so  in  ancient  times  it  is  de- 
monstrable in  many  cases  that  the  objects  of  wor- 
ship were  deities  whose  names  do  not  appear  in  the 
official  records.  Some  of  these  names  may  in  exact 
or  confused  form  be  present  in  the  text  awaiting 
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future  light.    At  present  nothing  satisfactory  can 
be  made  out  of  Succoth-benoth. 

Geo.  W.  Gilmobe. 

BiBLioaRAPHT:  Besides  the  commentaries  on  Sngs  con- 
sult: P.  Schols,  OdUendientt  und  Zaubenveaen  bei  den 
€Utm  Hebrdem,  pp.  407-409.  RegensbuiK,  1877;  F.  De- 
litssoh,  Wo  lag  daa  Paradtea,  pp.  215-216.  Leipsic.  1881; 
A.  Jeremias,  Dcu  A.  T.  im  lAcfUe  dea  aUen  OrienU,  p.  322, 
ib.  1004,  Eng.  tranal..  London.  1911;  Nagl,  in  ZKT,  1904, 
pp.  417-418;  DB,  iv.  626;  BB,  iv.  4820. 

SUDAILL    See  Stephen  bar  ^udhailb. 

SUESKIND,      FRIEDRICH      60TTL0B.        See 

TuEBiNGBN  School,  the  Older. 

SUEVIy  swlVoi,  IN  SPAIN,  THE:  A  branch  of  the 
Germanic  people  of  that  name  which  removed  from 
the  Rhine  during  the  migration  of  nations.    More 
inconstant  than  the  other  migratory  peoples,  the 
Suevi  manifested  six  religious  epochs  in  their  his- 
tory:   (1)  In  the  heathen  period  (409-448  or  449), 
under  the  kings  Hermeric  and  Rechila,  these  tyrants 
occasionally  came  into  conflict  with  the  Roman 
Church;    but  while  they  plundered  the  property, 
they  were  indifferent  to  the  religion  of  their  con- 
quered subjects.    The  organization  of  the  Church 
remained  intact  in  Galicia,  the  core  of  the  kingdom 
of  the  Suevi.    (2)  During  the  first  Catholic  period 
(448  or  449-c.  464),  the  Suevi  were  brought  into 
the  CJhurch  under  King  Rechiar  and  remained  Cath- 
olics under  his  successors  until  463  or  464.    Many, 
however,  may  have  clung  to  their  primitive  forest 
heathenism.     Rechiar,  in  spite  of  his  orthodoxy, 
married  the  daughter  of  the  Arian  Visigothic  King 
^heodoric  I.;  and  he  surpassed  his  heathen  prede- 
cessors in  love  of  plunder.    He  was  vanquished  and 
made  captive  at  Astorga  (456)  by  the  Visigothic 
King  Theodoric  II.    (3)  The  first  Arian  period  (c. 
464-c.  550)   followed  when   Remismund  had  re- 
stored his  shattered  kingdom  and  married  a  Visi- 
gothic woman,  perhaps  a  relative  of  Theodoric,  in 
order  to  establish  friendly  relations  with  his  more 
powerful  neighbor.    He  went  over  to  Arianism,  and, 
with  the  help  of  the  renegade  Ajax,  led  over  a  ma- 
jority of  his  people.     Under  Euric  (466-485)  the 
Suevi  lost  all  their  possessions  in  the  southeast  of 
the  peninsula,  and  were  driven  back  to  Galicia,  and 
during  this  dark  and  little-known  period  the  diocesan 
organisation  continued.     This  statement  is  sup- 
ported by  an  inscription  found  at  Braga  which  nar- 
rates that  a  nun  Marispalla  dedicated  a  church 
under  King  Veremundus,  implying  freedom  of  cul- 
tuB  to  Roman  Catholics,  and  by  Uie  letter  of  Pope 
VigiliuB  of  538,  to  the  resident  bishop  Frofuturus 
of  Braga,  whicJi  shows  that  the  Arian  regime  did 
not  in  the  least  disturb  the  Roman  church  oiganisar 
tion;  that  free  intercourse  with  Rome  was  allowed 
to  the  orthodox  episcopate;    that  the  orthodox 
clergy  were  allowed  a  free  hand  in  combating  all 
heredes,  Priscillianism  as  well  as  Arianism;    and 
that  Arianism  refrained  from  propaganda  by  peace- 
able persuasion  no  less  than  orUiodoxy.     (4)  The 
second  Catholic  period  continued  from  c.  550  to  the 
collapse  of  the  kingdom  585.    About  the  middle  of 
the  sixth  century  the  Arian  kings  were  replaced  by 
Catholic   princes.     Zealously  orthodox  kings  like 
Theodemir  (559  or  560^70)  and  Miro  (570-583) 
succeeded  in  winning  back  the  great  majority  of 


the  people,  assisted  by  the  Pannonian  Martinus  (d. 
580),  abbot  of  Dumium  and  later  metropolitan  of 
Braga,  who  was  known  as  the  "  Apostle  of  (Jalicia." 
It  is  disputed  whether  the  reaction  came  under 
Carraric  (550-559)  or  Theodemir  (559  or  560-570). 
Miro  was   conquered  (583)  by  Lrovigild,  the   last 
Arian  Visigoth  king,  and  made  a  vassal.    Leovigild 
took  advantage  of  the  contests  for  the  throne  that 
broke  out  after  the  death  of  Miro  to  incorporate  the 
kingdom  of  the  Suevi  in  his  kingdom  as  the  province 
of  Galicia.     (5)  and  (6)  were  the  second  Arian  (585- 
586)  and  the  third  Romanizing  (587  and  589)  peri- 
ods.   After  their  absorption  Leovigild,  wishing  to 
attach  the  Suevi  to  his  moderate  Arianism,  without 
using  measures  of  force,  appointed  Arian  duplicate 
bishops  to  certain  dioceses,  namely,  Lugo,  Oporto, 
Tuy,  and  Viseu.     Many  Suevi  adopted  Arianism  to 
please  their  new  ruler.    A  little  later  they  showed 
themselves  just  as  hospitable  to  the  opposite  re- 
ligious policy  of  Recared  (586-601),  and  became 
again  Roman  Catholics  at  the  command   of  this 
"  Spanish  Constantine."  (Franz  GOrres.) 

BiBLioaaAPHT:  Souroes  are:  The  continuation  of  the  Hien>> 
nymian  Chronieon  by  Hydatius,  in  MQH»  Aud.  Ant.,  xi 
(1893),  21-25,  85-03,  212  sqq.,  also  Joannes  Biclarenais. 
Chronica,  and  the  Hiat.  Oolhontm  of  Isidore  of  Seville  in  the 
same  volume;  Isidore  of  Seville,  Siievontm  hiatoria,  in  his 
Opera,  ed.  Arevalus,  vii.  134  sqq.,  Rome,  1803;  Martin  of 
Braga,  Formtda  de  vita  honeala,  ed.  A.  Weidner,  in  a  Mag- 
deburg Profframm,  1872,  pp.  3-10;  Martin  of  Braga,  De 
correctione  rueticorum,  ed.  C.  P.  Caspari,  Christianla,  1883. 
Consult  further:  J.  Aschbach,  Oeachichte  der  Weatoothen, 
Frankfort,  1827;  F.  W.  Lembke,  GeachichU  von  Spanien, 
Hamburg,  1831;  P.  B.  Gams,  KirchengeachichtevonSpanien, 
vol.  ii.,  3  vols.,  Regensburg,  1862-79;  F.  Dahn,  Die  K6nige 
der  Qermanen,  vols,  v.-vi.,  Leipeic,  1870;  L.  Geley,  VB^ 
pagne  dea  Qctha  H  dea  Arabea,  Paris.  1882;  J.  Drftseke,  in 
ZWT,  xxviii  (1885),  50&-508;  F.  Gdrres.  in  JahrbUcher  far 
proUatantiacKe  Theologie,  xii.  132-174.  and  in  ZWT,  xxviii 
(1886),  319-325.  xxxvi..  2  (1893).  642-578;  E.  Per^  Pujol. 
Hial.  de  laa  inatitucionea  aocialea  de  la  Eapafla  Ooda,  4  vols., 
Valencia,  1896;  J.  Ortega  Rubio.  Loa  Viaigodoa  en  EapaAa, 
Madrid,  1903;  R.  de  Urefia  y  Smenjaud,  La  Leguiocian 
gdHco-hiapafla,  Madrid,  1905;  DCB,  iii.  845-^848,  924; 
KL,  viiL  922-924;  and  literature  on  Gtoths. 

SUFFERING:  Any  state  of  physical  or  mental 
pain.  In  the  general  view,  anything  detrimental 
to  self-preservation  is  an  evil,  anything  favorable 
to  self-preservation  a  good.  In  many  respects  the 
Christian  view  is  just  the  opp)osite.  Here  self-pres- 
ervation is  thought  of  not  for  this  natural  life  but 
for  life  eternal.  Thus,  what  would  seem  to  be  an 
evil  becomes  a  good  when  viewed  sub  specie  CBtemUa- 
tiSy  and  similarly  a  good  becomes  an  evil.  Sickness, 
for  instance,  by  awakening  the  religious  con- 
sciousness, becomes  a  good;  and  riches,  by  encour- 
aging worldliness,  become  an  evil.  Even  from  the 
worldly  point  of  view  suffering  has  value,  since  it 
develops  character  and  enriches  experience.  From 
the  CShristian  point  of  view,  a  good  is  that  which 
promotes  the  attainment  of  the  kingdom  of  God, 
which  is  the  highest  good,  and  an  evil  is  that  which 
opposes  its  attainment.  However,  it  is  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  pain  and  suffering  cease  to  be  such 
for  the  faithful;  if  they  did,  they  would  lose  their 
potentiality  for  good.  It  would  be  fantastic  to 
deny  that  for  the  Christian  real  pain  and  evil  still 
exist.  God  sends  to  every  Christian  his  measure 
of  suffering,  and  particularly  those  persecutions 
incident  to  tiie  enmity  of  the  world  (John  xv.  1^21 ; 
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Matt.  V.  10-12,  X.  38,  xvi.  24).  To  practise  nsceti- 
ciam  and  inflict  pain  on  oneself  is  not  only  un- 
neceeeaiy  but  imta^nistic  to  God  (Col.  ii.  23). 
The  taak  of  the  Chridtian  ia  rather  to  bear  patiently 
the  sufferings  actually  sent  by  God  and  make  them 
a  means  of  right«ouHncH6  (Hcb.  xii.  U;  II  Cor.  iv. 
16).  For  the  real  Christian  all  trials  and  tribulations 
'Contribute  to  the  attainment  of  the  highest  good 
(Bom.  viij.  26).  Of  course  suffering  may  have  just 
the  opposite  result,  in  case  of  a  weak  Christian 
(Hatt.  xiii.  21).  It  is  the  moral  obligation  of  the 
Christian  to  take  effective  action  against  threaten- 
ing reverses,  and  his  position  in  the  world  makes 
this  necessary.  Stupid  resignation  is  as  unchristian 
as  rank  fatalism. 

Pain  and  suffering  arc  the  means  appointed  by 
God  to  wean  the  Christian  from  the  pleasures  of  the 
world  and  the  flesh  and  bind  him  close  to  the  king- 
dom of  God.  Whom  the  Lord  loveth  he  chastcneth, 
anil  if  he  sends  afflictions  he  sends  at  the  same  time 
strength  to  bear  them  or  overcome  them  (II  Cor. 
i.  3-8,  iv.  8-9).  God  may  semi  sufferings  and  tribu- 
lations to  punish  offenders  (Pa.  ixxviii.  5;  Lam,  i. 
14;  Ex.  u.  5),  to  prove  and  educate  his  children 
(Heb.  xii.  5-12;  II  Cor.  xiii.  5),  or  to  glorify  himself 
(John  ix.  3,  xi.  4).  (L.  Lemub.) 

Bibuooupst:  B.  Biimtt,  Tht  Minim  of  QtmI  5u/m"iw«. 
LDndoa,  1886;  W.  O.  Eliot.  Thr  DtKipliiu  0/  SorToa. 
B<MtoD.  ISSS:  E.  da  Pnateaae,  The  UvwUtu  ofSufftrine, 
New  York,  186B;  J.  Hinlon,  Tht  MyMay  of  Fain,  Boa- 
toa.  1H93:  C.  C.  Hill.  Don  God  (nuf  Troublet  ib..  1804: 
D.  O.  Mum,  iTupirtd  UnwA  SuffeHno,  Nev  York.  1897; 
V.C.  HamDeXix.  Thi  Probim  of  Human  Sufftrina  .  .  . 
irotnlhi  Standpoint  of  a  Ckritian.ib.\«a^:  O,  MUUer,  Doi 
Lnrfofi  J«  WwiW  d«  Gla^ka.  Beriin.  18M;  J.  H.  Brookes, 
The  Mv^m/ofSuffenmi,  New  York.  1»03:  J.  Hiolon.  Tht 
Miielery  oi Fain.laadou.iWA:  Pftra  Lament,  TA*  Mwrioi. 
of  Pain.  ib.  IS  10. 

SUFFBAGAR :  A  title  appUed  to  certain  classes 
of  bishops  (see  Bishop;  Bishop,  Titulas;  and 
Vicak).  The  word  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
emi^oyed  in  clasaical  Latin,  but  is  frequent  in  the 
ecclesiastical  language  of  the  Frankish  kingdom 
(A/Ctf.  Leg.  i„  Cap.  reg.  Francorum.  p.  79,  1835), 
where  it  appears  in  the  sense  of  "  helper,"  and  so, 
e.g.,  Amalariua  of  Treves  (qv.)  underatands  it.  The 
term  becomea  equivalent  also  to  "  vicar."  The  term 
"  suffragan  "  is  applied  to  titular  bishops  who  assist 
or  substitute  for  diocesan  bishops;  also  to  diocesan 
bishops,  expressing  their  relation  to  the  metropoli- 
taji  [cf.  Bingham,  Origines.  II..  xiv,  14-15].  The 
ordioances  bearing  on  the  relative  rights  of  suffra- 
gans and  metropolitans  are  collected  in  Oration, 
causa  III.,  qu.  6  and  IX.  3.  For  suffragans  in  the 
United  Stat«a  see  Protestant  Episcopalianb,  II., 
J  I.  {A.  Hauck.) 

SnCBR;  Abbot  of  St.  Denis;  b.  in  lOSl,  prob- 
ably in  the  neighborhood  of  St.  Omer;  d.  at  St. 
Denis  Jan.  12,  1151.  He  was  the  contemporary  of 
St.  Bernard  and  Abelard,  and  one  of  the  greatest 
statesmen  France  produced  during  the  Middle  Ages. 
He  was  educated  in  the  tnonaEjtery  of  St.  Denis, 
together  with  Louis  VI,;  and  when  the  latter 
■lacended  the  throne,  in  1108,  he  immediately  called 
the  monk  to  his  court,  and  made  him  his  principal 
councilor.  In  1 122  Suger  was  elected  abbot  of  St. 
Deoia;  but  he  remained  at  the  court,  and  continued 


to  live  as  a  man  of  the  world  til!  1127,  when  he 
came  under  the  influence  of  the  reformatory  move- 
ment of  his  time.  He  at  once  assumed  the  habits 
and  practises  of  severe  asceticism,  but  he  continued 
to  bo  a  politician  rather  than  an  ecclesiastic.  After 
the  death  of  Louis  \1,,  in  1137,  he  was  appointed 
regent  during  the  minority  of  Louis  VII,,  and  again 
when  the  latter,  in  1149,  made  a  crusade  to  the 
Holy  Limd;  and  during  his  lifetime  hardly  any- 
thing of  consequence  took  place  in  French  politics 
without  his  immediate  intervention.  His  leading 
idea  was  the  consolidation  of  the  monarchy  as  a 
divinely  established  institution.  He  was  planning 
and  preparing  to  conduct  in  person  a  crusade  when 
he  died.  His  writings  embrace  LibeU^is  de  conaecra- 
lione  eedeaite  a  te  ixdijkalm  et  translatione  eorporum 
«.  Diorif/sii  ac  sociorum  eiua  facta  anno  II4O;  Liber 
de  Tebw!  in  rua  adminiBlratione  geslie;  and  Vila 
Liidomci  VI.  Grosti  sive  Craaai  regis  Frajicorum 
{f  1137),  PhUippi  l.jaH:  all  of  which  are  found 
most  conveniently  in  MPL,  cboivi.  1211-1340. 
They  were  also  edited  by  A.  Lecoy  de  la  Marchc, 
Paris,  1867. 

BiBU0OBi»HT:  TTie  «ajly  life  by  the  monk  uid  OHOciate 
W,  Suger  ii  la  MPL,  clxiivi.  1103-1208.  and  in  the  ed. 
of  the  "  Warkit  "  fay  Leooy  de  la  Trforche,  ut  aup,,  pp.  217— 
411.  Conault  further:  J.  BKUdouiii,  Le  Afinidra  fidite, 
Trprlmtnlt  taut  Lauit  VI.  en  la  per«n»u  de  Suoer,  Patia, 
IMO;  U.  Bauiiier.  HiM.  dt  radmirwrirali  n  de  Soger, 
abbl  de  St.  Dmyt,  Parii.  1B45.  new  ed,,  1000;  F.  A,  Oer- 
VBiM.  HiM.  de  Stmer.  ahl/f  de  St.  Dmie.  3  voli,.  Paris. 
1721;  A.  Nottemont,  Hinl.  dr  Suger.  Piria.  I8«;  A.  do 
Saint-Miry.  Stver.  nu  le  France  au  xH.  aiicle,  Liumgea, 
ISfl;  V.CoaAra.  L-AbbtSwtT.Paxia.KSi:  A,  Hugueoin, 
Slvdt  <ur  tiAbt  SoUT.  Puna.  185S;  L,  de  Cam«,  Let  Fan- 
dateurt  dt  Vunitt  fmn^aiM:  Sneer.  Piiris,  INSfl^  J.  L.  T. 
Bachelot,  La  Orande  Minvira  franvait.  Rouen.  18S9: 
A,  V«ti>ult.  Salter.  Paris,  1871;  P,  VioLlet.  la  Biblialhique 
dt  I'icole  dee  chartee,  xxiiv,  24I-2S4,  Psria.  1S73;  E. 
Miaault,  Suffer  .  .  ,  rigtnt  de  fnincr.  pire  de  la  JHtlrie, 
Paria,  1984:  A.  Leooy  do  la  Marche,  in  La  Frame  chrt- 
tienne.  IWS,  pp.  148  sqq;  Hiet.  lilUraire  de  la  Francr,  lil. 
361-362;  KL.  li.  675-977;  Ceillier.  Auleuri  aatrit,  xiv. 
373-370  et  psasiiD, 

SDICERUS,  swi'ser-us.  JOHAHHES  CASPARDS 
(HAHS  EASPAR  SCHWEITZER):  Philologist, 
author  of  the  Thesaunui  ecdetiaslicua;  b.  at  Zurich 
June  26,  1620;  d,  there  Dec,  29,  1684.  He  began 
hia  studies  in  the  schools  of  his  native  city,  and 
completed  them  at  Montaubon  and  Saumur,  return- 
ing in  154-1  to  Zurich  for  his  exaroination,  and  being 
sent  as  pastor  to  Basndingen  in  Thui^au;  he  was 
called  to  leach  in  Zurich,  1644;  became  inspector 
of  the  Alumnates  and  professor  of  Hebrew,  1646; 
professor  of  calechetics,  1649;  of  Latin  and  Greek 
in  the  Collegium  humanitatis,  1656;  and  of  Greek 
at  the  Carolinum,  1660;  retired  on  account  of  fail- 
ing health,  168.').  He  served  theology  well  through 
his  works  in  philology,  many  of  them  going  through 
several  editions.  Among  his  published  works  may 
be  named:  Sylloge  varum  Nori  Teslamenti  (Zurich, 
1648);  Novi  Testatnenti  diclionam  sylioge  Graxo- 
Latina,  issued  by  Hagenbuch  in  1744  as  N.  T.  Oloa- 
tarium  Graco-LaHnum;  the  celebrated  Theaaurua 
eedeeiaaticas  (2  vols,,  Amsterdam,  1682;  encyclo- 
pedic) ;  and  Lexicon  Grtpco-Latinum  et  LatiiuhGro!- 
eum  (1683),  He  left  other  works  in  manuscript, 
among  them  his  appai^tus  for  a  new  edition  of 
the  lexicon  of  Hesychius.  (P.  Schweobh.) 
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SUICERUS,  JOHANNES  HEINRICH:  Swiss 
theologian,  son  of  the  preceding;  b.  in  Zurich  in 
1646;  d.  in  Heidelberg  Sept.  23,  1705.  He  studied 
in  Zurich  and  Geneva;  was  professor  of  Greek  and 
philosophy  in  the  gymnasium  at  Hanau  1665-67; 
then  became  pastor  at  Birmensdorf  near  Zurich;  in 
1683  succeeded  his  father  at  the  Carolinum;  and 
went  in  the  spring  of  1705  as  first  pastor  and  eccle- 
siastical councilor  to  Heidelberg.  He  caused  con- 
siderable excitement  by  the  publication  of  his  book 
on  Revelation  (1674),  and  it  was  suppressed,  but 
he  had  it  and  his  Lapis  Lydiua  printed  anonymously 
in  Holland  (1676),  after  which  he  received  a  repri- 
mand from  the  council  of  Zurich.  Outside  of  his 
commentary  on  Colossians,  his  other  works  were  on 
subjects  in  philosophy  or  church  politics. 

(P.  SCHWEIZBR.) 

SUICIDE:  The  intentional  killing  of  oneself , 
the  term  excluding  both  the  shortening  of  life  by 
excess  or  recklessness,  and  self-sacrifice,  or  the  sur- 
render of  life  to  gain  a  higher  moral  good,  since  only 
in  suicide  is  there  a  conscious  and  deliberate  con- 
tempt for  life  per  se  and  an  entire  absence  of  desire 
to  attain  any  superior  good  (as  in  self-sacrifice)  or 
even  a  greater  degree  of  pleasure  (as  in  excess  or 
recklessness) .  The  history  of  suicide  reveals  marked 
variations  according  to  race  and  period.  Among 
peoples  of  simple  civilization  and  those  with  a 
fixed  code  of  morals  and  an  unshaken 

Histoiy.  belief  suicide  is  very  rare,  and  is 
deemed  unnatural  and  reprehensible. 
This  was  the  view  of  the  early  Greeks,  and  of  the 
Pythagoreans,  Plato,  and  Aristotle;  but  with  the 
decay  of  national  thought  and  character  Stoicism 
taught  indifference  to  life  and  death  as  mere  exter- 
nal phenomena,  and  advocated  voluntary  surrender 
of  life  as  a  means  of  gaining  independence  for  the 
soul.  This  view,  which  failed  to  distinguish  clearly 
between  self-sacrifice  and  suicide,  and  was  also 
irreconcilable  with  the  Stoic  doctrine  of  the  virtu- 
ous man's  submission  to  the  universe,  was  eagerly 
defended  by  the  Romans  of  the  early  Empire,  par- 
ticularly by  Seneca  (q.v.).  While  Biblical  religion 
conquered  this  attitude  of  despair  and  the  useless- 
ness  of  life,  neither  the  Old  nor  the  New  Testament 
contains  any  specific  prohibition  of  suicide,  though 
the  principles  enunciated  in  the  sixth  command- 
ment and  in  such  passages  as  Rom.  xiv.  7-0,  I  Cor. 
vi.  19,  and  Eph.  v.  29  may  be  extended  by  analogy 
to  suicide.  Even  where  cases  of  suicide  are  recorded, 
as  of  Saul  (I  Sam.  xxxi.  4),  Ahithophel  (II  Sam. 
xvii.  23),  Zimri  (I  Kings  xvi.  18),  and  Judas  (Matt, 
xxvii.  5,  Acts  i.  18,  25),  there  is  no  word  of  con- 
demnation of  the  act  in  itself.  On  the  other  hand, 
Paul  once  prevented  suicide  (Acts  xvi.  27-28). 
The  lack  of  express  prohibition  finds  explanaticm 
partly  in  the  extreme  rarity  of  suicide  among  the 
Jews,  and  partly  in  the  national  abhorrence  of  it, 
the  sole  exception  being  when  patriotic  motives 
entered  into  the  question  (Judges  xvi.  28-30; 
II  Mace.  xiv.  37-46;  Josephus,  Ani.,  XIV.,  xiii.  10). 
Christianity  worked  here,  not  by  prohibitions,  but 
by  creating  a  new  attitude  of  mind,  teaching  the 
fatherly  love  of  God  (I  Cor.  x.  13;  I  Thess.  v.  9), 
giving  life  a  distinct  ethical  content  (Phil.  i.  22  sqq.), 


and  interpreting  suffering  as  a  divine  dispensation 
(Rom.  V.  3  sqq.,  viii.  18).  The  early  Church  firmly 
opposed  suicide,  although  practically  the  only  case 
in  which  such  a  tendency  appeared  was  in  the 
oversealous  desire  for  mart3rrdom  (see  Mabtybs 
AND  Confessors).  Whether,  in  time  of  persecu- 
tion. Christian  women  might  commit  suicide  to 
escape  dishonor  was  a  moot  question,  lauded  by 
Eusebius,  Chrysostom,  and  Jerome,  but  condemned 
by  Augustine  (Z>e  dviUite  Dei^  i.  16  sqq.),  the  latter 
position  also  being  taken  by  church  councils,  some 
of  which  forbade  the  suicide  honorable  burial  (Or- 
leans, 533,  canon  15,  Hefele,  Conciliengeschichtef 
ii.  757,  Eng.  transl.,  iv.  187,  Fr.  transl.,  ii.  2,  p. 
1135;  Braga,  563,  capitulimi  16,  Hefele,  ut  sup., 
iii.  19,  Eng.  transl.,  iv.  385,  Fr.  transl.,  iii.  1,  p.  180). 
The  rise  of  the  tenet  of  personal  freedom  in  the 
period  of  the  early  Illumination  wrought  a  marked 
change,  although  many  of  the  earliest  works  advo- 
cating the  permissibility  of  suicide  could  appear 
only  posthumously,  as  J.  Donne's  Biathanatos 
(London,  1644)  and  D.  Hume's  essay  on  suicide  in 
his  Ttvo  Essays  (1777).  In  the  general  literatxire  of 
the  eighteenth  century  suicide  was  frequently  dis- 
cussed as  a  psychological  and  moral  question,  as 
by  Rousseau,  Montesquieu,  and  Goethe;  but  while 
these  authors  advocated  a  less  rigorous  attitude, 
theologians  and  all  the  best  philosophical  writers, 
such  as  Spinoza,  Wolff,  Mendelssohn,  Kant,  and 
Fichte,  condemned  it.  Modem  pessimism  main- 
tains a  rather  indeterminate  position  toward  the 
problem. 

The  increasing  frequency  of  suicide  had  been  sta- 
tistically proved  in  the  nineteenth  century,  the  rate 
being  at  least  trebled  in  the  great  civilized  coim- 
tries.  A  laige  number  of  suicides,  about  a  third, 
may  be  traced  to  mental  derangement,  thus  indi- 
cating a  close  connection  between  sui- 
Conditions  cide  and  insanity.  Suicide  is  more  fre- 
and        quent  in  cities  than  in  the  coimtry, 

Remedy,  increasing  with  ease  of  communication 
and  the  progress  of  education;  it  is 
far  more  frequent  among  Protestants  than  among 
Roman  Catholics,  but  is  in  inverse  proportion  to 
crimes  against  the  person.  All  this  does  not  imply 
that  higher  culture  involves  despair  and  disgust  for 
life,  but  that  as  needs  increase,  the  number  of  those 
increases  who,  unable  to  satisfy  these  needs,  des- 
pair since  they  have  within  themselves  no  means  of 
consolation.  The  highest  percentage  of  suicides  is 
found  among  the  Crermanic  peoples,  next  coming 
the  Romance  peoples  and  the  Slavs.  The  reasons 
for  the  excessive  frequency  of  suicide  among  the 
Teutons  has  been  ascribed  either  to  the  use  of  in- 
toxicants or  to  the  results  of  imrestricted  investi- 
gation in  science  and  religion,  although  it  seems 
more  probable  that  the  true  explanation  lies  in 
Crermanic  idealism  and  individualism,  with  a  touch 
of  sentimentalism,  which  is  ill  adapted  to  cope  with 
stem  and  circumscribing  conditions.  A  still  more 
potent  factor  than  all  oUiers,  however,  is  the  decay 
of  religion  and  of  moral  conviction  during  the  nine- 
teenth century,  which  has  deprived  large  masses 
of  influences  most  potent  in  counteracting  the  tend- 
ency to  suicide;  for  it  is  only  a  spiritual  and  inward 
str^igth  which  can  enable  the  individual  to  stand 
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against  the  pressure  and  the  vicissitudes  of  complex 
modem  civilization;  though  natural  elasticity  and 
strong  sense  of  duty  may  give  similar  results  within 
a  limited  area,  the  only  reliable  foundation  of  a 
patience  and  a  hope  which  do  not  fail  even  in  the 
most  desperate  situations  is  religion.  And  as  once 
Christianity  brought  new  regard  for  life  into  a  de- 
cadent civUisation,  so  only  the  Gospel  can  heal  the 
destructive  and  deadly  tendencies  of  modem  cul- 
ture. The  battle  against  suicide  thus  becomes,  in 
the  last  analysis,  identical  with  the  validation  of  a 
Christian  view  of  life  and  morality.  He  who  knows 
that  he  has  a  duty  to  perform  toward  God  is  bound 
to  go  on,  be  conditions  what  they  may;  and  he  who 
is  convinced  that  there  is  forgiveness  for  the  penitent 
and  help  for  the  fallen  can  never  despair.  The 
Christian  Church  has  naturally  condemned  utterly 
an  act  which  she  can  not  but  regard  as  absolute 
negation  of  the  fe^  of  God  and  of  trust  in  him,  and 
as  an  insult  alike  to  divine  judgment  and  to  divine 
grace.  It  is,  therefore,  inadvisable  to  break  down 
the  barriers  erected  by  law  and  custom  against  the 
suicide,  for  such  procedure  would  only  invite  still 
greater  laxity  of  public  opinion.  While  in  some 
cases  the  suicide  may  deserve  pity  rather  than 
blame,  the  act  itself  must  uncompromisingly  be  re- 
garded as  morally  impossible  for  the  Christian.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  hopeless  to  look  for  great  results 
merely  from  laws  and  disciplinary  measures;  only 
the  Crospel  can  create  a  new  spirit,  and  thus  heal 
the  evils  of  modem  civilization.  (O.  Kirn.) 

Bibuoorapht:  C.  F.  St&udlin,  Oetehiehte  der  VorHeUungen 
und  Ldiren  vom  S^atmordt  Qdttingen,  1824;  A.  Warner, 
Die  OeaetgrnAuigkeU  in  den  acheinbew  tpHUeUrliehen  menech- 
liehen  HandLungen^  HambuDK,  1864;  A.  Legojrt,  Le  Sui- 
cide ancien  et  modeme,  Paria,  1881;  T.  Q.  Maaazyk,  Der 
Selbetmord  ale  aoeiale  MaeaenerechevMung  der  modemen 
CivHieaHon,  Vienna,  1881;  H.  MoreelU,  Der  Sdbetmord, 
Lapaic,  1881,  Eng.  tranal..  Suicide^  London,  1881;  J.  J. 
(TDea,  Suicide;  Studies  on  iU  PhUoeophy,  New  York, 
1882;  Q.  Garriaaon,  Le  Suicide  dane  rantiquitS  et  done  lee 
tempe  modemee^  Paria,  1885;  M.  Imhofer,  Der  Sdbttmord, 
AugabuDK,  1886;  C.  A.  Geiger,  Der  Selbetmord  im  klaeei- 
echen  AUertum,  Augabunc,  1888;  E.  Motta,  Bibliografta 
del  euicidio,  Bellinaona,  1890;  E.  Rehfiach,  Der  SObet' 
mord,  Berlin,  1893;  £.  Durkheim,  Le  Suicide,  Paria,  1897; 
H.  H.  Henaon,  Suicide,  Oxford,  1897;  F.  H.  P.  Coate, 
The  Bthiee  of  Suicide,  London,  1898;  J.  Gumhill,  The 
Morale  of  Suicide,  2  vola.,  London  and  New  York,  1900; 
H.  Roat,  Der  Seibetmord  ale  eotialelatietieehe  Erecheinung, 
Golocne,  1905;  H.  A.  Kroae,  Der  Selbetmord  im  19.  Jahr- 
hundert;  and  Die  Ureaehen  der  SdhttmordhAufigkeit,  2 
vola.,  Freiburg,  1906;  W.  W.  Weatcott,  On  Suicide,  Lon- 
don, 1905;  W.  Spark,  Der  Selbetmord,  eeine  Folgen  %ind 
VerhlUung,  Freiburg,  1909. 


SUIDASi  swt'dos:  Greek  lexicographer.  Nothing 
is  known  of  the  personal  history  of  Suidas,  even  his 
period  is  only  with  probability  assigned  as  that  of 
Johannes  Tzimisces,  Basil  II.,  and  Constantino  IX., 
thaeioTe  before  the  end  of  the  tenth  century;  his 
home  is  conjectured  to  have  been  Samothrace.  His 
Greek  lexicon,  probably  finished  c.  976,  is  a  most 
important,  even  indispensable,  reference-book  for 
the  classical  philologist,  and  is  equally  valuable  for 
the  theologian  and  church  historian.  He  drew  upon 
older  dictionaries  and  collections,  upon  Hesychius 
MilesiuB  for  facts  of  literary  history,  upon  the  dic- 
tionary of  Harpokratio,  perhaps  also  upon  that  of 
FboithtB,  upon  the  Biblical  glosBators,  and  upon  the 


scholiasts.  His  articles  on  secular  and  ecclesiastical 
history  are  derived  chiefly  from  the  book  of  excerpts 
of  Konstantinos  Porphyrogenitos  and  from  George 
the  Monk.  He  also  read  a  great  number  of  sources 
at  first  hand.  From  all  this  it  is  easy  to  explain  the 
manifold  character  of  Suidas'  work.  It  resembles 
now  a  lexicon,  now  an  encyclopedia.  It  is  a  reper- 
torium  for  the  study  of  the  classics  and  the  Bible, 
of  secular  and  ecclesiastical  history. 

Of  interest  from  a  theological  point  of  view  are 
especially  the  Biblical  glosses  derived  from  Hesy- 
chius and  such  Greek  exegetes  as  Theodoret  and 
(Ecumenius,  relating  to  Biblical  names  and  the 
more  important  New-Testament  words  and  con- 
ceptions. It  is  still  worth  while  to  consult  Suidas 
on  such  words  as  duuuooirvtff  ducat^/iOf  66^a  deov, 
iKOTaaic,  evxfipurrla^  v6fio^,  TrXovrof,  m^evfia,  \fwx^^» 
The  theological  and  dogmatic  point  of  view  of 
the  work  may  be  inferred  from  such  entries  as 
dedf.  The  general  scientific  and  philosophic  in- 
terest of  Suidas  appears  abundantly.  Finally 
Suidas  offers  a  large  register  of  patristic  names 
and  choice  excerpts,  enriched  with  biographical 
and  literary  details.  The  notice  of  Hypatia's  life, 
studies,  and  death  may  be  cited.  The  opinion  of 
the  author  and  his  church  appears  not  seldom  in 
theaccoimt.  For  example,  Dionysius  the  Areop- 
agite  receives  the  appellation  of  ''  the  most  famous 
man,"  who  attained  the  summit  of  Greek  wisdom, 
and  as  a  pupil  of  Paul  was  by  him  made  bishop  of 
Athens.  Chrysostom  is  praised  yet  more  highly. 
His  eloquence  was  like  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile 
and  was  never  equaled;  only  God  could  count  the 
number  of  his  works. 

The  lexicon  was  first  issued  by  Demetrius  Chal- 
kondylas  (Milan,  1499;  Aldine  ed.,  Venice,  1514). 
Other  editions  are  Cambridge,  1705,  by  KOster;  Ox- 
ford, 1834,  by  Gaisford;  best  ed.  by  Bemhardy, 
Halle,  1853;  and  the  reprint  by  Bekker,  Berlin, 
1854.  (Philipp  Meyer.) 

Bibuoorapht:  The  introduction  in  Bemhardy's  ed.,  ut 
sup.;  Krumbaoher,  Oeechichte,  pp.  562-570,  where  a 
laxve  liit  of  hdps  ii  fumiahed;  Fabricius-Hariee,  Biblio" 
theca  Graca,  vi.  389-^595,  Hamburg,  1795. 

SUIDBERT,  swid1>&rt:  Apostle  of  the  Frisians; 
d.  at  what  is  now  Kaiserswerth  in  Mar.,  713.  He 
was  one  of  the  twelve  who  under  the  leadership  of 
Willibrord  (q.v.)  began  the  mission  to  the  Frisians. 
He  was  chosen  bishop  by  his  companions  and  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  undertaking,  and  this  has  given 
rise  to  many  explanations  of  the  passing  over  of 
Willibrord,  the  real  leader;  the  probable  reason 
was  Willibrord's  youth  and  Suidbert's  maturity. 
Suidbert  was  consecrated  by  Wilfrid  of  York  late 
in  692  or  early  in  693.  Soon  after  his  return  to  his 
field  of  work  he  abandoned  it  and  went  to  labor 
beyond  the  Rhine  among  the  Bructeri,  a  course 
probably  to  be  explained  by  a  difference  between 
him  and  Pippin,  who  had  the  right  of  confirmation 
of  bishops  in  his  realm.  The  only  notice  of  Suid- 
bert's  success  is  Bede's  brief  statement  that  "  by 
his  preaching  he  led  many  into  the  way  of  truth  " 
(H%8t.  ecd.f  V.  11);  but  this  success  aroused  the 
animosity  of  the  heathen  Saxons  who  scattered  the 
Christians.    Suidbert  was  then  presented  with  the 
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island  on  which  he  founded  the  cloiBter  of  Kaisers- 

werth,  where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

(A.  Hauck.) 

Biblioorapht:  Elaiiy  material  is  collected  ia  ASB,  Apr., 
iii.  802-^05.  March,  i.  67-86;  ASM,  ill.  1,  pp.  239-245; 
and  MPL,  cxxxii.  547-550,  557-559.  Consult  further: 
Bede,  Hist,  eccl.,  v.  11;  P.  Heber,  Die  vorkarolingischen 
ekrisUichen  Qlavbentboten  am  Rhein,  Frankfort,  1858; 
K.  W.  Bouterwek,  Swidbert,  der  Apostd  det  bergiaehen 
Landea,  Elberfeld.  1859;  P.  P.  M.  Albenlin«k-Thiim,  Der 
keUioe  WHlibrord,  pp.  108  sqq..  MOnster,  1863;  W. 
Diekamp,  Die  FOUchung  der  Vita  S.  Suidbertit  in  Hietor- 
iechee  Jahrbuch  der  Gdrrea-OeadUchaft,  u  (1881),  272-287; 
Analeda  BMandiana,  vi  (1887),  73-76;  Rettberg,  KD, 
u.  396.  460.  524;  Hauck.  KD,  i.  437,  ii.  367;  DNB,  Iv. 
155;  DCB,  iv.  745;  Ceillier,  AtUeura  aacrU,  xii.  218.  783. 

SUIDGER.    See  Clement  II. 

SULPICIANS:  A  congregation  the  foundations  of 
which  were  laid  by  Jean  Jacques  Olier  (q.v.)  in 
1642.  The  society  arose  through  the  promise  of 
great  usefulness  afforded  by  the  seminary  founded 
by  Olier  first  at  Vaugirard  and  later  moved  to  the 
church  of  St.  Sulpice  at  Paris.  This  society  received 
the  protection  of  Anna,  queen-regent  of  Austria, 
and  being  devoted  principally  to  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation was  soon  engaged  in  that  work  in  other  sem- 
inaries established  in  various  cities  of  France,  in 
Canada,  and  in  1790  in  the  United  States.  The  Sul- 
picians  are  bound  by  no  vows,  but  have  been  noted 
for  their  fidelity  to  the  church  which  they  serve  and 
for  the  model  of  *'  regularity  "  which  they  have 
furnished.  In  the  United  States  St.  Mary's  Sem- 
inary and  St.  Charles'  College  in  Baltimore  are  under 
their  care,  as  was  the  seminary  of  Brighton,  diocese 
of  Boston,  till  1911,  and  they  have  the  spiritual 
direction  of  the  students  of  theology  in  the  Catholic 
University  at  Washington.  The  events  of  the  years 
1903-06  in  France  (see  France,  I.,  §  5)  bore  with 
especial  hardship  upon  this  congregation,  bringing  its 
activities  to  an  end,  and  leaving  North  America  the 
most  important  field  of  work. 

Bibuoorapht:  Beddee  the  literature  under  Olxsr,  Juan 
Jacquxs.  oonault:  Q.  M.  de  Frugee.  J.  J.  Olier,  Paris, 
1904;  Vie  de  Emery  .  .  .  pricSdSe  dun  precia  de  Vhial.  du 
ahninaire  et  de  la  compaonie  de  St.  Sulpice,  2  vols.,  Paris, 
1862;  J.  St.  Vansan.  in  The  Dublin  Review,  1866.  pp.  22 
sqq.;  J.  H.  loard,  Traditiona  de  la  compaonie  de  prHrea 
de  St.  Sulpice,  Paris,  1886;  M.  Siebengartner,  Schriften 
und  Einrichtungen  aur  Bildung  der  Geiatlichen,  pp.  428 
sqq..  431  sqq.,  Freibunc.  1902;  Heimbucher,  Orden  und 
Konoregationen,  iii.  442-^149. 

SULZER,  SIMON:  Swiss  theologian  of  Lutheran 
tendencies;  b.  in  the  Haslithal  above  Meiningen  (24 
m.  S.S.W.  of  Lucerne)  Sept.  23,  1508;  d.  at  Basel 
June  22,  15S5.  He  was  educated  at  Bern  under  the 
humanist  Rubellus  of  Rottweil  and  at  Lucerne 
under  Oswald  Myconius  (q.v.);  in  1530  he  was  in 
Strasburg,  where  he  heard  lectures  from  Butzer  and 
Capito,  and  in  Basel  in  1531,  where  Simon  Gryn»us 
(see  GRTNiEus,  1)  taught  him,  where  he  also  helped 
the  printer  Herwagen,  taught  at  the  Collegium, 
later  the  P^agogium;  in  1533  Capito  and  Butzer 
had  him  called  to  Bern  as  a  teacher  with  occasional 
preaching  duties  and  the  work  of  inspecting  six  dis- 
trict schools;  in  1536  he  went  to  Baiisel  to  continue 
his  studies,  and  the  same  year  visited  Luther  at 
Wittenberg.  From  this  time  his  Lutheran  tend- 
encies became  marked.  In  1538  he  was  again  called 
to  Bern,  and  in  1541  succeeded  Sebastian  Meyer  as 


leader  of  the  Lutheran  movement;  then  he  and  his 
following  strove  in  vain  to  abolish  the  oath  that 
bound  Hie  prepchers  to  a  recognition  of  Zwingli's 
doctrines  and  to  introduce  the  Lutheran  view  of 
the  Lord's  Supper.  In  1544  he  succeeded  Kunz  as 
preacher,  but  in  1548  was  deposed  from  his  position 
after  a  quarrel  which,  it  is  supposed,  he  provoked 
in  order  to  pose  as  a  mart3rr  in  the  Lutheran  cause. 
He  was  made  pastor  at  St.  Peter's,  Basel,  1549; 
professor  of  Hebrew,  1552;  successor  to  Oswald 
Myconius  at  the  minster,  and  antistes  of  the  Basel 
church,  1553.  He  was  happy  and  active  in  his 
double  position,  defended  the  persecuted  Lutherans, 
and  advocated  union  between  Germans  and  Swiss. 
He  could  not  conceal  his  anti-Zwinglian  views, 
which  ultimately  became  plain  to  everybody. 

Sulzer's  e£forts  to  introduce  Lutheran  ideas  in 
Basel  had  no  lasting  effect.  He  never  dared  to  put 
aside  the  first  Basel  Confession  of  1534,  although  he 
relegated  it  to  the  background.  After  his  death,  the 
BaiKl  church  was  brought  back  to  Zwinglianism  and 
united  to  the  Swiss  churches.  His  efforts  were  more 
successful  in  Baden.  He  became  acquainted  with 
Maigrave  Karl  II.,  who  in  1555  began  the  Refor- 
mation of  the  lower  part  of  his  maigravate.  Sulzer 
recommended  and  ordained  over  twenty  pastors, 
and  was  named  superintendent  of  R5teln,  Schopf- 
heim,  Mallheim,  and  Hochberg.  His  activity  was 
remarkable,  but  his  undeniable  services  to  the 
schools  of  Bern  and  the  churches  of  Basel  and 
Baden  are  somewhat  shadowed  by  his  weak  charac- 
ter and  his  injudiciously  partizan  opposition  to  the 
traditional  Swiss  church.  (W.  Hadorn.) 

Bibuoorapht:  Hundeshagen,  in  F.  Trechsel's  BeitrOge  tur 
Oeachichte  der  achweizeriach-reformirten  Kirche,  pp.  105 
sqq.,  Bern,  1844;  Q.  linder.  Simon  Sulzer  und  aein  Anted 
an  der  Reformation  im  Lande  Baden,  Heidelberg,  1890; 
A.  Fluii,  Bemer  Schulordnung  von  1648,  Berlin,  1901. 

SUMER.    See  Babylonia,  V. 

SUMMA  DER  GODLIKER  SCRIFTUREN:  The 
first  clause  in  the  title  of  a  noted  book  which  first 
appeared  in  Leyden,  1523.  The  full  title  reads: 
Summa  der  Oodliker  Serif twren^  oft  een  duytsche  Tlte- 
ologiet  leerende  en  onderwijsende  aUe 
History  menschen,  wot  dot  Christen  ghdoue  is, 
of  the  waer  doer  wi  aUegader  salich  vxjrden. 
Work.  ende  wot  dot  doepsd  beduytf  nae  die 
leeringe  des  heiligen  evangdijs  ende 
sinte  Pauwds  epistdn.  It  was  suppressed  by  the 
stadtholders  in  the  name  of  Charles  V.,  orders  were 
given  for  its  destruction  as  containing  prohibited 
doctrines,  all  persons  were  forbidden  to  own,  read, 
buy  or  sell  the  book,  while  in  1524  the  publisher, 
Jan  Zwerts,  was  banished  for  life  and  his  fortune 
confiscated.  Fresh  editions  continued  to  appear, 
however,  as  well  as  translations  into  other  languages, 
although  it  was  placed  on  the  Index  of  the  Church 
and  on  that  of  the  Louvain  Theological  Faculty. 
In  EIngland  various  edicts  issued  in  1526, 1535, 1539, 
against  the  Latin  original  and  the  Knglish  vermon 
(The  Summa  of  Holy  Scripture^  1542,  etc.,  five  edi- 
tions). The  Sorbonne  condemned  it  in  1550,  in 
Italy  it  was  found  on  all  the  indexes  after  1549, 
in  Spain  the  indexes  of  Valdes,  1559,  and  Quiroga, 
1583,  mention  it,  and  it  was  known  at  the  court  of 
Charles  V.    It  had  an  important  part  in  the  Ref<»r- 
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mation  in  the  countries  named.  Having  performed 
its  mission  during  the  Reformation,  the  book  was 
foigotten  until  1877,  when  Professor  Boehmer,  of 
Zurich,  discovered  in  the  public  library  a  copy  of 
the  Italian  version  and  enabled  Professor  Milio,  of 
Florence,  to  publish  it  in  Rivista  Cristiana  and  in 
a  special  edition.  Benrath  found  a  Dutch  edition 
of  1526,  published  a  German  translation  (Leipsic, 
1880),  and  judged  that  there  must  have  been  an 
earUer  original  Dutch  issue  in  1523.  It  appeared, 
also,  that  a  second  part  was  published  in  low  Ger- 
man, presumably  the  following  year,  the  author  of 
which  claimed  the  authorship  of  the  first  part,  but 
the  second  part  was  written  originally  in  low  Ger- 
man, and  does  not  appear  in  other  languages.  The 
first  part,  however,  with  the  prologue,  is  a  transla- 
tion, and  from  the  Latin,  as  Benrath  surmised  and 
Van  Toorenenbergen  proved,  the  author  himself 
being  the  translator. 

An  edition  of  the  Latin  and  the  oldest  Dutch 
translation  were  published  by  Prof.  J.  J.  van  Toor- 
enenbergen, of  Amsterdam,  in  1882.  The  Latin, 
(Economica  Christiana  in  rem  Chri^ 
The  Latin,  tianam  instituens,  quidve  creditum  in- 
genue ChrisUanum  apartet,  ex  evangdicie 
Uteris  enUa,  was  published,  Strasburg,  1527.  Com- 
parison shows  that  the  Summa  is  much  less  com- 
plete than  the  (Eoonomicaf  which  was  evidently 
intended  to  enlighten  the  minds  of  the  clergy  and 
educated  laity  regarding  the  truths  of  the  Gospel, 
and  also  to  combat  the  corruptions  of  monastic  life, 
and  especially  the  illusion  that  the  life,  in  itself,  was 
sanctified.  One  portion  is  practical;  the  other, 
theoretical.  The  Summa  is  adapted  to  the  popular 
understanding,  and  consequently  is  abridged  in 
many  places,  especially  those  portions  that  refer  to 
monastic  life.  The  author  was  at  first  reluctant  to 
publish  the  Latin  original,  and  it  is  questioned 
whether  he  indorsed  its  publication  in  1527.  Van 
Toorenenbergen  surmises  that  a  friend  of  the  author, 
Gerardus  Goldenhauer,  being  in  straitened  circimi- 
stances,  handed  over  the  work  to  the  Strasburg 
publisher.  Christian  Egenolphus.  The  original 
(Economica  was  probably  written  in  1520.  The 
author  was  evidently  still  in  the  Roman  chiutih  and 
desired  to  reform,  but  not  abolish,  monasticism. 
The  influence  of  Luther's  writings  is  traceable, 
among  others  the  **  Sermon  on  Baptism  **  (1519), 
the  **  Babylonian  Captivity,"  and  "  A  Christian's 
Liberty  "  (1520).  In  the  Summa^  the  Reformers 
also  speak.  In  the  edition  of  1523  is  a  formula  for 
the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper:  Dal  Testor 
ment  Jeeu  Chrieti  daimen  tot  noch  toe  de  misse  gh&- 
noempt  heeft,  verduyt8(t)  duer  Joannem  Oecolam- 
podium  to  Addenbwrchy  and  in  the  edition  of  1526 
is  an  entire  chapter  taken  almost  verbatim  from 
one  of  Luther's  writings.  In  all  editions  prior  to 
1526,  the  twenty-ninth  chapter  contains  a  merci- 
ksB  oondenmation  of  war,  unless  it  be  for  the 
protection  of  subjects  from  foreign  or  internal  op- 
pression. This  is  evidently  an  almost  verbatim 
transcript  of  Luther's  treatise  of  1526,  Ob  KriegdeuJte 
muh  im  edigen  Stande  eein  kdnnen.  The  author 
must  be  responsible  for  this  change  of  sentiment. 
Ma  no  one  else  would  have  ventured  to  introduce  it, 
and  on  the  title-page  of  the  edition  of  1526  stand 


the  words  "  new  and  thoroughly  revised  edition." 
The  author's  name  does  not  appear  on  either  the 
(Economica  or  the  Summa.  Van  Toorenenbergen 
and  Beru*ath  both  incline  to  ascribe  the  authordbip 
to  Hendrik  van  Bommel,  a  preacher  in  Wesel  in 
1557,  who  then  acknowledged  himself  the  author 
of  Summa  der  deuUchen  Theologie,  which  had  ap- 
peared thirty  years  earlier. 

The  (Economica  consists  of  two  parts,  the  first 
containing  fifteen,  the  second  fourteen,  chapters; 
the  Summa  contains  thirty-one  chapters  and  a  pro- 
logue. The  first  fifteen  chapters  of 
Contents,  both  works  treat  of  the  doctrine  of 
faith  under  the  same  headings:  What 
is  baptism;  What  baptism  insures,  and  that  it  is 
not  a  mere  sign;  What  Christians  celebrate  in  bap- 
tism; What  Christian  faith  is  and  what  those  must 
believe  who  would  be  saved;  On  the  siu'est  way  of 
salvation;  That  by  God's  goodness  alone,  and  not 
by  works,  are  we  saved;  In  what  marmer  our  salva- 
tion is  assured  by  his  death  who  gave  us  his  Testa- 
ment; How,  according  to  the  Gospel,  faith  is  never 
without  works;  Faith  stirs  your  souls  to  obey  God's 
coromands;  Who  is  a  son,  and  who  a  hireling; 
Two  kinds  of  men  in  the  Christian  world;  The  fruits 
of  faith;  Of  many  beliefs  mentioned  in  Holy  Scrip- 
ture; 'The  condition  of  Christendom;  That  death 
should  not  make  us  sorrowful.  In  the  fourteen 
chapters  of  (Economica  (second  part),  the  author 
shows  how  all  conditions  of  men  should  live  accord- 
ing to  the  Gospel,  and  also  in  chaps,  xvi.  to  xxxi. 
of  the  Summa;  but  in  (Economica  eight  chapters 
are  devoted  to  monks  and  nims,  and  in  the  Summa 
only  four,  which  are  materially  abridged,  with  a 
special  chapter  on  parents  who  dedicate  their  chil- 
dren to  monastic  life.  Chaps,  xi.  and  xii.  of  (Econr 
omica  deal  with  the  rich,  the  married,  burghers,  and 
magistrates;  chap.  xiii.  shows  that  the  Gospel  for- 
bids war;  chap.  xiv.  closes  with  the  inquiry:  **  By 
what  Gospel  authority  may  princes  levy  taxes?  " 
and  discusses  the  corresponding  duties  of  subjects. 
In  the  Summa,  chap.  xxii.  deals  with  the  question 
of  married  life;  xxiii.  with  the  Christian  rule  of 
children  by  parents;  xxiv.  considers  the  life  of  the 
middle  classes;  and  xxv.  tells  how  the  rich  should 
conform  to  the  teaching  of  the  Gospel.  Chap,  xxvi., 
which  treats  of  worldly  and  spiritual  rule,  shows  that 
the  author  was  familiar  with  Luther's  Von  welUicher 
Obrigkeii;  chap,  xxvii.  points  burgomasters,  magis- 
trates, and  other  officers  to  the  Gospel;  xxviii.  re- 
sembles chap.  xiv.  of  (Economica;  xxx.  deals  with 
the  life  of  men-  and  maid-servants  and  day-laborers; 
and  xxxi.  with  widows. 

A  truly  remarkable  work  is  the  Summa,  and  it 
indicates  that  a  wholesome  spirit  of  reform  pre- 
dominated in  the  Netherlands  earlier  than  else- 
where, where  was,  so  to  speak,  an  individual  refor- 
mation, of  which  the  Summa  was  the  expression. 
It  also  bears  evidence  of  a  growing  sympathy  with 
Luther  and  Zwingli.  In  fact,  the  Netherlands  sup- 
ported and  furthered  the  reform  movement  in  other 
countries  partly  by  the  Summa,  which  spread  abroad 
and  fostered  tJie  intellectual  awakening  of  the  re- 
form spirit.  (S.  D.  VAN  Vbbn.) 

Bzbuogbapht:   Beridee  the  introduotiaiiB  to  the  editkms 
named  in  the  text,  consult  the  articles  in  the  ThMlogi' 
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9eh€  atvdien  (of  Utreoht),  i  (1883),  313-323.  and  u  (1884), 
447-451.  by  H.  Q.  Kleyn.  u  (1884).  145-162.  by  Van 
Toorenenbexgen;  K.  Benrath.  in  JPT,  vii.  127  sqq.; 
Ddsterdieck,  in  OOA,  1878.  and  Kattenbusch.  in  the  same, 
1883;  P.  Hofstede  de  Oroot,  in  I>«  Tijdapuoa,  1882-83; 
and  M.  A.  Qoossen,  in  Gdoof  en  Vrijheid,  1882. 

SUMliENHART,  KONRAD:  Scholastic  theo- 
logian; b.  at  Calw  (20  m.  w.n.w.  of  Stuttgart), 
WOrttemberg,  or  more  probably  in  the  village  of 
Sommenhardt  (close  by  Calw),  between  1450  and 
1460;  d.  at  the  monastery  of  Schuttem  near  Off  en- 
burg  (17  m.  S.S.W.  of  Carlsruhe),  Baden,  Oct.  20, 
1502.  He  was  a  representative  of  the  scholastic  re- 
action against  William  of  Occam's  formalism,  which 
constituted  the  realistic  transition  to  humanism, 
and  has  been  lauded  as  a  precursor  of  the  Ref  ormar 
tion.  Siunmenhart  studied  first  at  Paris,  and  in 
1478  went  to  Tabingen,  where,  from  1489,  he  leo- 
tured  on  canon  law,  sociology,  and  natural  philoso- 
phy. The  writings  left  by  Summenhart,  mainly  hia 
Tabingen  lectures,  fall  into  three  groups.  The 
Tradatita  bipartUus  de  decimis  (Hagenau,  1497) 
and  SeptipertUum  opus  de  contractihus  pro  foro  eor^ 
McienHoB  (1500)  belong  to  the  borderland  of  theol- 
ogy, sociology,  and  canon  law.  The  second  group 
consists  of  Commentaria  in  9ummam  physice  AlberH 
Magni  (Freiburg,  1503),  essaying  a  pious  explana- 
tion of  nature.  The  third  group  is  composed  of  oc- 
casional addresses:  OraHo  funebris  pro  Eberhardo 
(Tabingen,  1498);  Quod  deua  homo  fieri  voluerU; 
and  Tractaiulua  exhortatoriu^  super  decern  defectibue 
virorum  monasticorum  (1498),  against  monastic 
abuses.  (H.  Hermelink.) 

Bzbuookapbt:  J.  J.  Moaer.  Viim  prof9B$orwn  Ttinnoentiumf 
pp.  30-41.  TQbingen.  1718;  F.  X.  TJniifinmann.  Konrad 
SummenhaH,  ib.  1877;  K.  SteifF.  Der  ersU  BuchdrtAck  in 
TUbinoen,  pp.  50-53.  228-233.  ib.  1881;  H.  Hermelink, 
Die  tket^ogiaehe  FakuWU  in  Tlibinoen  vor  der  Reformation, 
pp.  156-102.  194-195.  ib.  1906;  WUrUembergieehe  VierUir 
iahnhefte  fikr  Landetgeeehie/Ue,  1906.  pp.  331  sqq. 

SUMMERBELLi  MARTTN:  Free  Baptist;  b. 
at  Naples,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  20,  1847.  He  was  educated 
at  the  CoUege  of  the  City  of  New  York  (A.B.,  1871), 
pursued  a  post-graduate  course  in  New  York  Uni- 
versity (188&-89;  Ph.D.,  1889),  and  was  non-resi- 
dent professor  of  pastoral  theology  in  the  Christian 
BibUcal  Institute,  Stanfordville,  N.  Y.  (1874-1901). 
He  has  held  successive  pastorates  at  the  Christian 
Church  of  the  Evangel,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  (1866-80), 
the  First  Christian  Church,  Fall  River,  Mass.  (1880- 
1886),  St.  Paul's  Evangelical  Church,  New  York 
City  (1886-88),  and  the  College  Church,  Bates  Col- 
lege, Lewiston,  Me.  (1888-98).  He  was  instructor 
in  church  history  at  Cobb  Divinity  School,  Lewis- 
ton,  Me.  (1895-98),  and  was  elected  president  of 
the  Palmer  Institute,  Starkey  Seminary,  Lakemont, 
N.  Y.,  in  1898,  which  position  he  still  occupies.  In 
theology  he  holds  to  **  fellowship  for  active  C!hris- 
tians  of  every  name  on  the  basis  of  vital  Christian 
piety."  He  has  written  Special  Services  for  Chris- 
Han  Ministers  (Fall  River,  Mass.,  1885)  and  is  joint 
author  of  The  People's  Bible  History  (Chicago,  1895). 

SUMMERFIELD,  JOHN:  Methodist  Episcopal; 
b.  in  Preston  (28  m.  n.w.  of  Manchester),  England, 
Jan.  31,  1798;  d.  in  New  York  June  13,  1825.  He 
was  educated  at  the  Moravian  Academy  at  Fairfield, 
near  Manchester;  was  sent  into  business  at  Liver- 
pool; removed  to  Dublin,  1813;  was  converted  in 


1817,  and  next  year  became  a  local  Wesleyan 
minister.  In  1819  he  was  received  on  trial  in  the 
Methodist  Conference  of  Ireland,  and  in  Mar.,  1821, 
having  emigrated  to  America,  in  the  New  York 
conference.  He  leaped  into  astonishing  popularity 
by  reason  of  his  eloquence,  and  in  1822  he  preached 
in  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Washington,  every- 
where heard  by  great  crowds.  Because  of  ill-health 
he  was  in  France  and  England,  1822-24,  returning 
to  New  York  Apr.  19,  1824,  but  he  was  not  able 
again  to  do  full  work.  He  was  a  founder  of  the 
American  Tract  Society.  His  Sermons  and  Sketches 
of  Sermons  was  published  (New  York,  1842). 

Bzbuoobapht:  Lives  were  written  by  J.  Holland.  New  York, 
1829.  and  W.  M.  Willitt.  Philadelphia.  1857.  Consult 
further:  N.  Bangs.  Hiai.  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  iii.  324-329. 
New  York.  1860;  W.  B.  Sprague,  AnnaU  of  the  American 
Puljrit,  vii.  639-654.  ib.  1861;  and  literature  (under 
BfsTHODUTs)  on  the  early  history  of  Methodism  in 
America. 

SUMMERS,  THOMAS  OSMOND:  Methodist 
Episcopal  South;  b.  near  Confe  Castle  (18  m.  e.s.e. 
of  Dorchester),  England,  Oct.  11,  1812;  d.  at  Nash- 
ville,  Tenn.,  May  5,  1882.  His  early  religious  train- 
ing was  Calvinistic.  He  came  to  America,  1830, 
and  united  with  the  Methodist  Church;  joined  the 
Baltimore  Conference,  1835;  was  ordained  deacon, 
1837,  and  elder,  1839;  was  an  organizer  of  the  first 
Texas  conference,  1840,  and  a  missionary  to  Texas, 
1840-43;  member  of  the  Alabama  conference, 
1843-76;  and  secretary  of  the  Louisville  Conven- 
tion in  1845,  at  which  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  South  was  organized.  In  1846  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  general  conference  to  assist  Bishop 
Wightman  as  editor  of  The  Southern  Christian  Ad- 
vocatCf  published  at  Charleston,  S.  C;  while  there, 
he  edited  for  four  years  the  Sunday-School  Visitor. 
He  was  the  general  book  editor  for  the  organization 
of  the  church,  editing  some  300  volumes;  he  re- 
moved to  Na^ville  in  1855,  where  he  took  chai^ 
of  The  Qtuxrterly  Review;  performed  pastoral  work 
in  Alabama,  1862-66;  in  1866  was  elected  editor  of 
the  Nashville  Christian  Advocate;  was  professor  of 
systematic  theology  in  Vanderbilt  University,  Nash- 
^e;  also  dean  of  the  theological  faculty  and  ex- 
officio  pastor,  1874-82.  He  was  secretary  of  every 
general  conference  of  his  church,  devoted  much  time 
to  hymnology,  and  was  chairman  of  the  committee 
that  compiled  the  hymn-book,  which  he  edited. 
Possessed  of  encyclopedic  knowledge,  and  always 
abreast  of  the  times,  he  was  thoroughly  Wesleyan 
and  Arminian  in  his  creed,  but  in  hearty  sympathy 
with  all  Evangelical  denominations  of  Christians. 
He  edited  Songs  of  Zion:  Supplement  to  the  Hymn- 
book  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South  (Nash- 
ville, 1851);  Biographical  Sketches  of  Itinerant 
Ministers,  Pioneers  vjithin  Bounds  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South  (1858) ;  and  wrote  Baptism: 
its  Nature,  Perpetuity,  Subject  .  .  .  With  Strictures 
on  HowdL's  "  EviU  of  Infant  Baptism  "  (1852) ;  com- 
mentaries on  the  Crospeb  (1868-72),  the  ritual 
(1873),  and  the  Acts  (1874). 

BiBXJooiiAnrr:  O.  P.  Fitagenld«  Dr.  SumsiMrt,  a  Li/«  5fii^, 
Nashville.  1884. 

SUMNER,  JOHN  BIRD:  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury; b.  at  Kenilworth  (44  m.  n.n.w.  of  Oxford), 
England,  Feb.  25,  1780;  d.  in  AddingUm  (12  m.  b. 
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of  Charing  Cross)  Sept.  6, 1862.  He  studied  at  Eton, 
1791-98,  and  at  King's  College,  Cambridge  (B.A., 
1803;  M.A.,  1807;  D.D.,  1828).  In  1802  he  be- 
came  assistant  master  at  Eton;  was  rector  of 
Blaple  Durham,  1820-48;  became  canon  of  Dur- 
ham, 1820;  bishop  of  Chester,  1828;  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  1848.  He  was  untiring  in  his  efforts  to 
provide  for  schools  and  to  further  the  erection  of 
churches,  and  had  consecrated  more  than  200  new 
churches  by  1847.  He  was  the  leader  of  the  ''  evan- 
gelical party  "  in  the  Church  of  England,  and  ear- 
nestly opposed  to  Romanism  and  the  Oxford  move- 
ment. His  primacy  covered  the  restoration  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  to  England,  the  period  of 
E88ay8  and  Reviews  (q.v.),  and  the  revival  of  the 
synodical  power  of  convocation .  His  publications  in- 
clude commentaries  on  Matthew  and  Mark  (London, 
1831),  Luke  (1832),  John  (1835),  on  Romans  and 
I  Corinthians  (1843),  II  Corinthians,  and  Galatians, 


Ephesians,  Philippians,  and  Colossians  (1845),  and 
Thessalonians  (1851);  also,  A  TreaUae  an  the  Rec- 
ords of  the  Creation,  and  on  ihe  Moral  Attributee  of 
the  Creator;  with  particular  R^erence  to  the  Jewieh 
History f  and  to  (he  Consistency  of  the  Principle  of 
Population  with  (he  Wisdom  and  Goodness  of  the 
Deity  (2  vols.,  1816);  The  Evidence  of  Christianity, 
Derived  from  Us  Nature  and  Reception  (1824);  Ser- 
mons on  the  Principal  Festivals  of  the  Christian 
Church;  to  which  are  added  three  Sermons  on  Good 
Friday  (1827);  Four  Sermons  on  Subjects  Relating 
to  the  Christian  Ministry  (1828);  Christian  Charity, 
Us  Obligations  and  Objects,  with  Reference  to  the 
Present  StaU  of  Society,  in  a  Series  of  Sermons  (1841) ; 
On  Regeneration  and  Grace  (1850);  Practical  Re- 
flections on  Select  Passages  of  the  New  Testament 
(1859);  and  numerous  occasional  sermons. 

Bzblxoorapht:  DNB,  Iv.  168-170  (givw  refereooes  to  aoal- 
tering  notices). 
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I.  Amonc  the  Hebrews. 
Names  and  Titles  (|  1). 
General  Conceptions  (|  2). 
Worship  (I  3). 
Date  of  Introduetion  (|  4). 
In  Other  Lands. 


U 


L  Among  the  Hebrews:    In  the  Old  Testament 

the  usual  name  for  the  sim  is  shemesh,  a  name  which, 

with  various  vocalization,  appears  in  most  of  the 

Semitic    languages,    as    in    Babylonian-Aseyrian, 

Aramaic,  Arabic,  Phenician,  and  Pal- 

z.  Names  myrene  (cf.  the  name  of  the  god 
and  Titles.  Shamash,  Babylonia,  VII.,  2,  §  4,  and 
see  below,  II.,  2).  The  signification  of 
the  word  is  imJmown  (Brown-Driver-Briggs,  He- 
brew and  English  Lexicon,  p.  1039,  Boston,  1906). 
The  word  is  in  the  Hebrew  prevailingly  masculine,* 
but  sometimes  feminine  (as  in  Gen.  xv.  7),  as  is  the 
Aramaic  shemsha;  the  Ass3rrian-Babylonian  form 
is  invariably  masculine,  and  the  Arabic  (shams)  is 
alwa3rs  feminine  (Albrecht,  in  ZATW,  xv.,  1895,  p. 
324).  Poetical  names  for  the  sun  in  Hebrew  are 
iammah  (probably  **  the  glo\^ing  one  ";  Job  xxx. 
28),  and  heres  (Job  ix.  7;  meaning  of  the  root  of 
the  word  doubtful).  In  Gen.  i.  (where  the  sim  is 
not  called  shemesh,  but  is  spoken  of  as  the  greater 
of  the  "  two  great  lights  ")  the  purpose  of  the  sim 
is  given  as  "  to  rule  the  day,"  "  to  divide  the  light 
from  the  darkness,"  and  ''  to  be  for  signs,  and  for 
seasons,  and  for  days,  and  for  years  ";  that  is,  the 
function  of  the  sun  was  conceived  as  being  to  indi- 
cate morning,  noon,  and  evening,  the  seasons  of  the 
year,  and  therefore  the  religious  festivals  in  their 


Arabs  and  Nabataans  (|  4). 
6.  The  Hittites. 

6.  India. 

7.  China  and  Japan. 

8.  Western  Indo-European  Peoples. 

9.  Primitive  Peoples. 


*  An  interesting  question  is  raised  with  reference  to  the 
tender  of  MhemeMh  in  Gen.  xzxvii.  0.  The  '*  sun  and  the 
moon  and  the  eleven  stars  "  [signs  of  the  lodiac]  represent 
Jaoob,  Rachel,  and  the  eleven  brethren  of  Joseph  (cf.  verse 
10).  But  the  word  for  **  moon  '*  is  invariably  masculine,  and 
it  is  argued  that  consequently  themeah  must  here  be  feminine. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  order  in  verse  0  is  as  above  and  the 
sun  corresponds  in  place  to  Jaoob,  the  moon  to  "  thy  mother," 
and  so  on.  Moreover,  where  Semitic  Babylonian  influence 
prevails  the  male  is  the  superior  (note  the  insignificance  of 
Babylonian  female  deities  after  Sumerian  influence  had  be- 
come decadent;  see  Assyria,  VII.,  |  1),  and  in  theology 
the  ami  takss  nraoedence  of  the  tn^nn 


1.  In  Qeneral. 

2.  Babylonia. 

3.  Egsrpt. 

4.  Aramea,  Syria,  and  Phenida. 
Place  Names  (|  1). 
Personal  Names  (|  2). 
Monumental  Testimony  (|  3). 

recurring  times.  The  sim  as  a  measurer  of  time 
naturally  comes  into  connection  with  both  the  Day 
and  the  Year  (qq.v.;  see  also  Moon;  and  Time, 
Biblical  Reckoning  of).  The  arrangement  for 
an  intercalated  month  in  later  times  reveals  the 
fact  that  the  lunar  year  was  made  to  square,  at 
least  approximately,  with  the  solar  year,  at  any 
rate  in  tiie  later  period  of  Jewish  history. 

The  Hebrew  notions  regarding  the  sim  were  those 
of  the  region  in  which  Palestine  was  situated,  and 
of  the  period  when  Babylonian  influence  prevailed. 
The  luminaiy  was  regarded  as  '^  going  forth  "  in 

the  morning  from  his  pavilion  at  the 

2.  General  eastern  end  of  the  heaven  (cf .  the  seals 

Conceptions,  in  which  the  Babylonian  Shamash  is 

represented  as  issuing  from  a  gate,  rep- 
resented by  posts,  in  W.  H.  Ward,  Seal  Cylin- 
ders of  Western  Asia,  chap,  xiii.,  Washington, 
1910)  with  the  joy  and  confidence  of  a  bride- 
groom (Ps.  xix.  5),  while  his  setting  is  called  an 
"  entering  "  (i.  e.,  of  gates  in  the  West;  cf.  the  cog- 
nate Babylonian  thought,  P.  Jensen,  Kosmdogie 
der  Babylonier,  p.  9,  Strasburg,  1890);  and  this  in- 
volved the  idea  of  a  subterranean  course  in  the 
night  in  order  to  be  in  his  place  of  rising  in  the 
morning  (Ps.  xix.  5-7;  Eccles.  i.  5,  the  latter  a 
conception  slightly  more  developed).  An  eclipse  or 
darkening  of  the  sun  was  considered  to  be  ominous 
of  evil,  and  is  one  of  the  signs  constantly  associated 
with  the  Day  of  the  Lord  (q.v.;  cf.  Job  iii.  5;  Isa. 
xiii.  10;  Joel  ii.  10,  iii.  15;  Amos  viii.  9;  Matt, 
xxiv.  29,  and  often).  Interference  with  the  orderly 
course  of  the  sun  is  conceived  as  within  God's  power 
(Job  ix.  7),  and  its  progress  is  reported  to  have  been 
stayed  to  work  salvation  in  battle  for  Israel  (Josh. 
X.  12-13)  or  even  reversed  as  a  sign  to  Hezekiah 
(the  shadow  of  the  dial  or  steps  is  reversed,  II  Kings 
.9-11;  the  sun  itself,  Isa.  xxx  viii.  8).    With  the 
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exegesis  of  these  passages  the  present  article  does 
not  deal  further  than  to  say  that  the  attempt  to 
relieve  the  earlier  passage  of  dij£culty  by  calling 
attention  to  its  poetical  character  seems  unneces- 
sary because  of  the  existence  of  the  second  and 
much  later  passage,  where  not  merely  suspension 
of  progress  but  actual  reversal  equivalent  to  forty 
minutes  in  time  is  stated  as  an  actual  fact  (if  the 
"  degrees  "  be  of  a  circumference).  If  the  Hebrews 
of  Hezekiah's  age  and  later  could  accept  as  historical 
such  an  event,  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  recourse 
to  the  usual  palliative  explanations  of  a  statement 
arising  so  much  nearer  a  primitive  (and  more  credu- 
lous) age  dealing  with  the  stopping  (apparently  for 
twenty-four  hours,  cf.  Josh.  x.  13,  last  clause)  of 
the  sun's  progress.  The  effects  of  the  sun's  action 
on  the  earth  were,  according  to  Hebrew  belief,  in 
general,  the  production  of  crops  (Deut.  xxxiii.  14; 
II  Sam.  xxiii.  4) ;  it  was  his  also  to  give  light  (Gen. 
i.;  Eccles.  xi.  7;  Rev.  vii.  16)  and  heat  (Ps.  xix.  6). 
In  respect  to  this  last  function  it  is  noteworthy  that 
the  references  to  the  scorching  heat  of  the  sim,  to 
what  may  be  called  its  malign  influence,  are  com- 
paratively infrequent  (Ps.  cxxi.  6;  Isa.  iv.  6,  xxv. 
4,  xlix.  10;  Jonah  iv.  8;  Rev.  xvi.  8-9),  though  the 
conception  of  its  malevolence  comes  out  frequently 
in  other  lands,  as  in  India  (see  below,  II.,  6)  and  in 
Babylonia,  where  Nergal  was  a  god  of  destruction 
(see  Babylonia,  VII.,  2,  §  4).  The  prevailing  Bib- 
lical idea  of  the  sim  was  that  of  its  might  and  glory 
as  a  luminary,  and  these  naturaUy  became  the  basis 
of  poetical  comparison  for  heroes  and  the  faithful 
(Judges  V.  31;  II  Sam.  xxiii.  4;  Ps.  xix.  5-6;  Cant, 
vi.  10);  Yahweh  is  himself  in  metaphor  called  a 
Bun  (Ps.  Ixxxiv.  11;  Isa.  Ix.  19),  and  his  healing 
grace  is  in  the  same  manner  compared  with  a  sim 
of  righteousness  (Mai.  iv.  2).  The  passage  in  Isa. 
xxiv.  23  is  noteworthy — ^the  glory  of  the  restored 
Zion  and  Jerusalem  is  to  be  so  great  that  even  the 
sun  in  his  brightness  will  be  abashed  (there  does 
not  seem  any  basis  for  the  quite  common  exegesis 
of  the  passage  which  regards  the  sim  and  moon 
here  as  demonic  powers  which  are  put  away,  e.g., 
W.  von  Baudissin,  in  Hauck-Herzog,  RE,  xviii.  519, 
and  Semitiache  Studien,  i.  118  sqq.,  Leipdc,  1876). 

The  evidence  for  the  worship  of  the  sim  among 
Israelites  is  limited  and  late.  II  Kings  xxiii.  11 
records  the  destruction  of  the  chariots  and  removal 
of  the  horses  of  the  sun  from  the  Tem- 
3*  Worship,  pie  at  Jerusalem.  Ezek.  viii.  16  de- 
scribes a  vision  of  the  prophet  in  which 
he  saw  twenty-five  men  at  the  door  of  the  Temple 
worshiping  the  sun  in  the  East  and  '^  putting  the 
branch  to  their  nose  "  (i.e.,  using  a  branch  as  sym- 
bolic of  the  productive  powers  of  the  sun;  cf.  J.  G. 
Frazer,  Golden  Bough,  passim,  3  vols.,  London, 
1900;  tree- worship  often  combines  with  the  cult  of 
the  sun).  With  respect  to  the  chariot  and  horses  of 
the  sun  the  most  obvious  source  is  Babylon  (see  be- 
low, II.,  and  cf .  Jensen,  Kosmologie,  ut  sup.,  pp.  108 
sqq.;  Schrader,  KAT,  p.  368).  It  is  hardly  likely 
that  so  early  as  this  the  influence  of  the  Persians  is 
to  be  seen  (cf.  F.  Spiegel,  Eraniache  AUerthurM- 
kundCf  ii.  66  sqq.,  Leipsic,  1873;  for  references  to 
the  Persian  sacred  horses  cf.  Herodotus,  i.  189,  vii. 
55,  viii.  115;  Xenophon,  Cyropcedia,  VIII.,  iii.  12; 


and  the  Mihir  Yost,  §  13,  Am.  ed.  of  SBE,  iii.,  part 
2,  p.  122,  speaks  of  the  **  swift-horsed  sun  ").  The 
idea  of  the  chariot  of  the  sun  appears  outside  of 
these  sources  and  the  Greek  myths  in  Enoch,  Ixxii. 
5,  Ixxiii.  2,  Ixxv.  3,  4,  8,  where  sun,  moon,  and  stars 
are  supplied  with  chariots;  Baruch,  Apocalypse, 
vi.;  and  the  Mandseans  placed  the  seven  planets  in 
chariots.  The  conception  of  Yahweh  or  of  the  Son 
of  Man  riding  on  the  clouds  (Ps.  civ.  3;  Dan.  vii. 
13)  has  no  relationship  to  this  idea.  Further  evi- 
dence of  sun-worship  in  Israel  is  furnished  by  the 
existence  of  sun-pillars  (Hebr.  JUnnmaninif  A.  V., 
"  images,"  R.  V.,  "  sun-images  ";  for  representa- 
tion of  one  to  **  the  lord,  Baal-Hamman,"  cf.  Ben- 
singer,  Archdologie,  p.  183)  which  the  reforming 
kings  are  said  to  have  destroyed  (II  Ghron.  xiv. 
5,  Hebr.  verse  4,  xxxiv.  4,  7)  against  which  the 
exilic  and  post-exilic  prophets  speaking  in  Isa.  xvii. 
8,  xxvii.  9  and  Elzek.  vi.  4,  6,  and  the  priestly  writer 
(Lev.  XX vi.  30)  uttered  their  threats.*  Other  evi- 
dences adduced  to  prove  the  existence  of  worship 
of  the  sun  among  the  Israelites  do  not  bear  exam- 
ination. Certainly  the  name  of  Samson,  even  though 
it  be  derived  from  shemesh  (which  is  not  altogether 
sure)  does  not  show  this  cult;  it  is  not  at  all  neces- 
sary, nor  is  it  the  best  explanation  of  the  episode 
to  regard  it  as  a  sun  m3rth,  since  it  is  rather  an  accre- 
tion of  legend  about  a  character  whose  exploits  were 
probably  in  fact  just  such  as  suit  the  heroic  period 
of  a  nation's  development.  And  as  little  faith  is  to 
be  put  in  the  assumption  that  the  horses  and  chariot 
of  fire  by  which  Elijah  was  translated  are  those  of 
the  sun.  The  much  later  practise  of  the  Elssenes 
(q.v.),  as  given  in  Josephus,  War,  II.,  viii.  5,  of 
directing  their  worship  toward  the  sun  instead  of 
toward  Jerusalem  is  hardly  suj£cient,  in  view  of  the 
general  Pharisaic  character  of  their  beliefs  and  cus- 
toms, to  convict  them  of  following  the  cult  of  the 
sun.  The  Mandrean  practises  were  not  Jewish  but 
Babylonian  in  origin.  Dr.  Briggs,  in  his  commen- 
tary on  Psalms  (vol.  i..  New  York,  1906),  sees  in  the 
first  part  of  Ps.  xix.  a  hymn  to  the  sun. 

All  indications  point  to  a  late  date  for  the  impor- 
tation of  this  cult  into  Israel,  and  also  to  its  deriva- 
tion from  the  peoples  in  the  immediate  environ- 
ment, and  (less  likely)  from  Assyria.    It  is  true  that 
the  Chronicles  (II  Chron.  xiv.  3)  reports  that  Asa 
suppressed  this  worship;  but  the  parallel  and  earlier 
passage  in  I  Kings  xv.  omits  mention 
4.  Date  of  of  the  pillars,  though  it  specifies  mi- 
IhtrodttC-    nutely  the  anti-idolatrous  activities  of 
tioo.       that  king.    The  same  situation  is  ra- 
peated  with  reference  to  Josiah    (II 
Chron.  xxxiv.  4,  7;  cf.  II  Kings  xxiii.).    So  that 
apparently  the  earliest  mention  of  the  sun-pillars 
is  found  in  Esekiel,  and  this  squares  with  the  other 
data  already  examined.    The  mention  of  the  horses 
and  chariot  of  the  sun,  however,  carries  this  feature 

*  The  word  for  "  sun-pillar  "  in  these  passaces  w  the  same 
as  that  found  in  an  inscription  on  an  altar  at  Palmyra  and 
now  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum  at  Oxford,  England  (D.  Q. 
Hofarth,  Authority  and  Archmolooy*  pp.  135*  139,  London, 
1899),  and  in  the  name  Baal-Ham m mi.  who  was  a  sun-deity 
of  Carthage,  as  is  shown  by  a  votive  pillar  and  by  inseriptiooa 
(W.  Gesenius,  Seriptura  linouofquB  Phmmeim  man%imeitia, 
table  21,  Leipsic,  1807).  Other  tnuMS  of  this  name  are  quite 
fzequent  in  Aramean  eaviionmeot. 
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back  of  the  time  of  Josiah.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  while  such  place-names  as  Beth-shemesh,  Ear- 
heres,  Timnath-heres,  and  Heres  (see  below,  II.,  4,  § 
1)  favor  the  supposition  that  the  worship  of  the  sun 
had  loci  there,  it  does  not  follow  that  during  Israel- 
itic  times  this  cult  was  followed.  Biblical  place- 
names  in  Palestine  in  general  date  back  to  pre- 
Hebraic  times,  and  the  worship  at  those  places,  if 
worship  there  was,  was  Canaanitic.  The  probable 
date  of  the  introduction  of  such  worship  as  is  im- 
plied in  the  horses  and  chariot  of  the  sim  (II  Kings 
xxiii.  11)  and  the  vision  of  Ezekiel  may  perhaps  be 
given  as  the  reign  of  Manasseh  (q.v.),  who  was  a 
contemporary  of  the  vigorous  and  aggressive  Esar- 
haddon  and  Asshurbanipal.  It  is  a  priori  probable 
that  a  king  with  so  decided  heathen  tendencies  as 
Bfanasseh  would  adopt  a  cult  which  was  so  popular 
as  the  cult  of  the  sun  was  in  the  neighboring  lands 
(see  below,  II.,  3)  and  in  Assyria,  especially  as 
his  policy  was  pro-Assyrian  and  not  pro-Egyptian. 
And  there  are  indications  of  a  wide-spread  distrust 
of  the  power  of  Yahweh  in  the  days  of  the  declining 
kingdom,  just  before  the  exile,  which  would  favor 
this  period. 

n.  In  Other  Lands.  1.  In  General:  That,  if 
not  in  temperate,  yet  in  tropical  or  sub-tropical  re- 
gions the  sun  should  from  primitive  times  be  an 
object  of  worship  is  no  occasion  for  wonder.  The 
feelings  of  awe  which  manifested  themselves  in  early 
ages  were  only  heightened  as  man's  capacity  for 
increased  recognition,  as  time  went  on  and  experi- 
ences enlarged,  of  the  influence  of  the  sim  on  the 
earth  and  its  contributions  to  the  well-being  of  man. 
So  that  in  some  form,  explicit  or  implicit,  either  as 
itself  a  divinity,  or  as  the  seat  of  deity,  or  as  in 
some  other  way  related  to  the  gods,  in  probably 
every  inhabited  land  the  sun  has  received  homage, 
influenced  thought,  and  contributed  to  human  de- 
velopment. Even  in  architectural  matters  it  has 
had  much  to  say,  controlling  the  orientation  of 
structures  down  into  late  Christian  times,  so  that 
cathedrals  often  stand  with  their  altars  so  placed 
that  worship  is  directed  to  the  East,  the  place  of 
the  rifling  sun.  Some  nations  have  found  Uie  sun's 
power  and  significance  too  great  and  his  activities 
too  varied  to  be  expressed  by  homage  to  a  single 
deity,  and  numerous  sun-gods  were  imagined,  and 
to  esuch  was  given  his  own  cult  and  worship. 

A  fundamental  law  in  religious  psychology  is  that 
the  human  mind  works  out  into  similar  forms  in 
different  countries  the  same  or  similar  conceptions 
dealing  with  similar  material.  Hence,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  symbols  for  the  sun  are  so  few  yet 
so  universal.  Thus  the  disk  or  circle,  with  or  with- 
out wings,  sometimes  with  rays  (these  ra3rB  may  be 
outside  the  disk  or  on  the  face  of  the  didc;  for  ex- 
amples of  both  cf .  A.  J.  Evans,  in  Journal  o/HeUenie 
Studies,  xxi.,  1901,  pp.  108,  161);  again  it  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  human  figure,  and  often  occurs  with 
the  accompaniments  of  serpents  (see  Serpent  in 
WoBSHiP,  etc.,  IV.,  §  1),  is  the  almost  universal 
sjrmbol.*    Other  common  symbols  are  the  eagle  or 


pegein  J.  B. 
1838;  for  a 

Pbia). 


iSrmbols  are  reproduced  on  a  single 
Worwhip  of  the  Serpent,  p.  61,  London, 
example  of.  Beniinger,  Arehaohgi^, 


hawk,  eagle-  or  hawk-headed  figures  of  gods,  the 
winged  horse,  the  scarab,  possibly  the  swastika. 
When  the  figure  takes  the  human  form,  it  usually 
appears  as  vigorous  and  youthful,  with  golden  hair 
and  often  golden  horns,  while  a  rayed  crown  or  rays 
of  light  issuing  from  his  body  serve  in  other  cases 
to  identify  him.  The  benefactions  attributed  to  him, 
apart  from  the  obvious  ones  of  light  and  heat,  are 
quite  commonly  those  of  life  and  fertility;  and  in 
lands  as  disassociated  as  Semitic  Syria  and  Dra vidian 
India  he  is  connected  with  wells  and  springs  (possi- 
bly in  a  way  similar  to  the  popular  occidental  super- 
stition which  speaks  of  the  sun  as  '*  drawing  water  " 
when  its  oblique  rays  are  seen  shining  in  the  distance 
through  rifts  in  the  clouds;  cf.  for  this  relationship 
with  water,  W.  H.  Ward  in  AJT,  ii.,  1898,  pp.  115- 
118).  The  same  thing  occurs  in  symbolism  when, 
from  the  symbolic  disk,  there  emanate  not  only  rays 
of  light  (indicated  by  straight  divergent  lines)  but 
also  streams  of  water  (indicated  by  parallel  wavy 
lines.  A  representation  of  Shamash  with  streams 
of  water  issuing  from  his  body  is  in  A.  Jeremias, 
Das  AUe  Testament  im  Lichte  des  alten  Orients,  p. 
Ill,  Leipsic,  1906;  that  the  streams  represent  water 
and  not  light  is  proved  by  the  fish  swimming  in 
them).  In  accordance  with  this  conception,  the 
flowers  and  incense  offered  to  him  are  sometimes 
thrown  into  a  stream.  His  course  in  the  heavens 
is  conceived  as  made  on  foot  (as  occasionally  in 
India),  on  horseback,  in  a  chariot,  or  in  a  boat,  the 
form  of  representation  depending  upon  the  cos- 
mological  notions  of  the  different  peoples.  As  a 
deity  who  in  his  daily  journey  passes  over  the  earth 
and  looks  down  upon  the  deeds  of  men,  it  is  not 
strange  that  he  should  be  now  the  eye  of  Ouranos 
or  Varuna  (Heaven)  who  sees  all  and  reports  to 
that  exalted  deity,  or  again  that  he  should  be  the 
judge  of  men  and  gods,  or  once  more  (as  pure  light) 
the  champion  of  truth  and  an  agent  in  ethical  up- 
rightness. Still  further,  occasionally  the  sim  ap- 
pears as  a  culture  deity,  conceived  as  giving  laws 
to  men,  leading  the  advances  of  civilization,  and, 
on  the  reverse  side,  punishing  those  who  break  the 
laws  of  gods  and  men.  And,  once  more,  it  ought 
not  to  surprise  that  the  sun  may  have  two  opposing 
aspects,  that  he  may  be  regarded  as  kindly  and  as 
malign,  so  that  in  Babylonia  (see  below)  he  is  both 
Shamash  and  Nergal,  and  that  in  India  the  Aryans 
could,  while  in  the  temperate  land  of  the  five  rivers, 
sing  gloriously  in  his  praise  and  in  central  and  south- 
ern India  affirm  **  yon  burning  sun  is  death." 

8.  Babylonia:  In  this  land,  early  and  late,  sun- 
gods  were  numerous,  though  the  number  tended 
ever  to  decrease.  Chief  among  these  was  Shamash, 
who  of  this  class  of  deities  figures  most  frequently 
in  inscriptions  and  on  seals.  He  is  the  successor  <^ 
or  identical  with  the  Sumerian  Utu,  whose  principal 
shrines  were  at  Larsa  and  Sippara  (see  Babylonia, 
IV.,  §§  4,  11,  VII.,  2,  §  4;  a  very  excellent  repro- 
duction of  the  figure  and  inscription  of  the  Sippara 
Shamash,  with  the  sim's  disk  and  light  rays  and 
water  streams,  is  given  in  R.  W.  Rogers,  Religion  of 
Babylonia  and  Assyria,  p.  84,  New  York,  1908).  At 
Sippara  there  were  horses  and  a  chariot  sacred  to 
him,  with  which  were  associated  a  large  number 
(140  in  one  list)  of  sacred  objects,  and  to  the  chariot 
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sacrifices  were  offered  (in  one  case  of  a  white  sheep; 
cf.  DB,  iv.  629).  With  this  should  be  connected 
possibly  the  horses  and  chariot  of  the  sun  mentioned 
in  II  Kings  xxiii.  11  (ut  sup.,  I.,  §  3).  But  the  wor- 
ship of  Shamash  was  not  confined  to  these  places. 
He  represents  the  beneficent  power  of  the  sun  and 
the  etiiical  side  of  life.  He  was  portrayed  on  the 
monuments  and  seals  in  two  postures,  sitting  and 
standing,  the  latter  including  his  posture  as  he  is 
represented  as  emei^ging  from  the  gates  of  day  (cf . 
W.  H.  Ward,  Seal  Cylinders  of  Western  Asia,  Wash- 
ington, 1910;  H.  Gressmann,  AUorientalische  Texte 
und  Bilder,  ii.  12,  cf.  p.  57,  Tobingen,  1909).  Some- 
times he  journeys  in  a  boat,  and  once  is  figured  as 
stepping  on  a  human-headed  bull.  He  wears  a 
tiara,  sometimes  rayed,  and  rays  of  light  and  some- 
times streams  of  water  proceed  from  his  shoulders 
or  other  parts  of  his  body.  He  carries  a  serrated 
sword,  or  a  club,  or  both,  and  occasionally  a  battle 
ax.  He  is  spoken  of  in  the  inscriptions  as  supreme 
judge,  avoucher  of  truth,  giver  of  oracles,  bestower 
of  Ufe  and  health.  The  metal  particularly  associated 
with  him  was  gold,  as  silver  was  with  Sin,  the  moon- 
god.  In  the  course  of  history  this  deity  became  so 
important  that  he  absorbed  into  his  own  personal- 
ity the  sun-gods  of  minor  cities.  The  worshiper 
often  brings  a  goat  or  an  antelope  as  a  sacrifice. 
Some  noble  hjrmns  to  him  are  extant  (cf.  M.  Ja&- 
trow,  Religion  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  Boston, 
1898;  Germ,  ed.,  issued  in  parts,  Giessen,  1902 
sqq^.  His  consort  Aa  often  appears,  sometimes  as 
intercessor.  While  Marduk  appears  as  a  sun-god, 
his  part  in  this  sphere  is  unimportant.  Another 
deity  related  to  this  luminary  was  Ninib,  associated 
especially  with  the  sun  of  early  morning  and  of 
spring,  a  god  of  fertility  and  the  guardian  of  boun- 
daries, as  well  as  a  war-deity.  In  the  case  of  Ninib, 
as  of  Shamash,  the  process  of  coalescence  with  other 
gods  was  protracted,  so  that  in  his  person  were 
summed  up  many  early  local  gods  of  the  field,  in 
later  theology  regarded  as  his  manifestations.  Ner- 
gal  was  specifically  the  sun  of  high  noon  and  of  simi- 
mer,  hence  the  sun  which  brought  destroying  heat, 
fever,  pestilence,  and  death,  therefore  belonging 
also  to  the  deities  of  the  nether  world.  Associated 
with  the  sun  as  fire  was  Gimi,  known  in  Assyria 
principally  as  Nusku ;  testimonies  to  him  are  derived 
mainly  from  the  magical  texts,  a  fact  which  shows 
what  was  regarded  as  his  chief  concern.  In  the 
Ass3rrian  Asshur  there  was  originally  seen  a  solar 
deity,  but  his  position  at  the  head  of  the  pantheon 
of  tJie  warlike  Ass3rrians  led  to  the  entire  obscura- 
tion of  this  significance.  Nevertheless,  this  origin 
is  perhaps  to  be  discerned  in  his  symbol,  the  dhk, 
winged  and  surmoimted  by  the  figure  of  a  warrior 
discharging  an  arrow  (remember  the  Greek  figure 
of  the  rays  of  Apollo  shooting  his  arrows,  in  the  first 
book  of  the  ILad).  For  Tammuz  as  a  solar  deity 
see  the  article  on  the  subject.  It  may  be  added  that 
Semitic  solar  deities  seem  in  laige  part  to  have 
gained  the  ascendency  over  Sumerian  lunar  gods. 
Sin  being  the  one  marked  exception. 

8.  Effypt:  It  is  demonstrable  that  in  this  coun- 
try worship  of  the  sun  is  prehistoric.  Besides  the 
disk,  plain  and  winged  (for  a  fine  example  of  the 
latter  cf.  A.  Wiedemann,  Rdigion  of  the  Ancient 


Egyptians,  p.  76,  New  York,  1897),  a  sjonbol  largely 
employed  was  the  obelisk,  and  pyramids  and  mas- 
tabas  (truncated  pyramids)  served  the  same  pur- 
pose. The  great  center  of  sun-worship  was  On  (q.  v.), 
the  Greek  Heliopolis  and  the  Hebrew  Beth-shemesh; 
there  is  the  sacred  spring  connected  with  the  Holy 
Family  as  a  resting-place  on  their  flight  into  Egypt, 
still  known  as  *'  the  spring  of  the  sun."  In  Egypt 
the  great  importance  of  the  Nile  led  to  the  concep- 
tion that  the  gods  made  their  journeys  on  boats 
over  the  Nile  of  the  heaven,  and  the  solar  deity  was 
supposed  to  have  two,  the  *'  Madet  "  boat  for  the 
morning  and  the  "  Sektet  *'  boat  for  the  afternoon 
or  night,  and  these  figure  largely  on  the  monuments. 
The  sun-god  most  noted  of  all,  and  indeed  the 
chief  deity  of  Egypt,  was  Ra,  portrayed  as  a  hawk- 
headed  man,  or  as  a  hawk,  and  he  wears  a  disk  en- 
circled by  the  urseus  or  the  serpent  Khut.  In  his 
journeys  on  his  boats  the  course  was  kept  by  nu- 
merous other  gods.  His  nightly  travel  involved  a 
conflict  with  the  serpent  Apepi,  and  the  story  of 
the  first  conflict  quite  closely  parallels  that  of  the 
conflict  of  Marduk  with  Tiamat  (see  Babylonia, 
VII.,  3,  §  4),  excepting  the  creation  of  the  firmament 
out  of  Tiamat's  split  corpse.  As  in  Japan,  the  early 
dynasty  claimed  descent  from  the  sun.  In  the  proc- 
ess of  amalgamation  of  deities  so  noteworthy  in 
Egypt,  Ra  became  combined  with  various  other 
sun-gods,  whose  names  he  took.  Apparently  he 
had  different  names  in  the  various  parts  of  his  daily 
coiirse:  **  O  thou  who  art  Ra  when  thou  risest  and 
Temu  when  thou  settest "  ..."  I  am  Khepera 
in  the  morning,  Ra  at  noonday,  and  Temu  in  the 
evening  "  (E.  A.  W.  Budge,  Gods  of  the  Egyptians, 
i.  335,  352,  London,  1904).  For  hymns  of  praise  to 
him  cf.  Budge,  ut  sup.,  pp.  335-348,  and  Wiede- 
mann, ut  sup.,  pp.  40-42,  44-51,  111-118,  136. 
Myths  concerning  him  are  numerous,  the  most 
famous  being  that  of  Isis  and  the  serpent  (see 
Names,  I.,  §  1).  Hathor  was  originally  the  female 
counterpart  of  Ra,  and  in  the  religious  texts  wears 
on  her  head  horns  and  the  solar  disk.  She  was  also 
connected  with  the  star  Sothis  (Sirius),  "  the  second 
sun  in  heaven."  Bast  was  identified  with  Rat  (the 
feminine  form  of  Ra),  and  S3rmbolizes  the  heat  of 
early  and  late  summer.  Of  Horus  it  is  difficult  to 
speak,  since  one  can  not  say  how  many  deities  of 
that  name  there  were.  Over  twenty  forms  of  Horus 
are  noted  by  Budge.  In  some  of  these,  or,  to  ex- 
press it  in  another  way,  in  some  of  his  phases  Horus 
was  solar,  and  appears  both  as  the  rising  and  as  the 
midday  sun,  often  wearing  in  the  texts  the  solar 
disk.  He  was  also  represented  in  the  more  philo- 
sophic texts  as  one  of  the  chief  forms  of  Ra,  is  given 
a  hawk's  head,  and  is  reported  as  transforming 
himself  into  the  winged  di£^  with  the  urseus.  His 
temples  were  apparently  in  all  parts  of  the  coim- 
tiy.  Next  to  Ra  is  Amen — often  united  Tvith  Ra 
as  Amen-Ra,  whose  attributes  he  possesses,  two 
hymns  speaking  of  his  '*  rays  (shining)  on  all  faces  " 
and  of  his  '^  sailing  over  the  sky  in  peace  "  (Budge, 
ut  sup.,  ii.  5,  7);  as  a  crown  he  wears  horns  and 
the  double  disk.  Similarly  he  is  lord  of  the  Sektet 
boat  and  is  said  to  shine  in  the  eastern  and  the 
western  horizons.  Apparently,  however,  it  was 
only  by  this  union  with  Ra  that  he  was  asBOciated 
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with  the  sun,  and  by  it  he  absorbed  "  all  the  attri- 
butes of  Ra  and  of  every  other  ancient  form  of  the 
sun-god  "  (Budge,  ii.  11).  Thus  he  became  in  the 
later  empire  the  mightiest  of  the  gods  of  the  land. 
Aten  (—  disk  of  the  sun)  is  noteworthy  because  of 
the  attempt  of  Amenophis  IV.  (1375-58  according 
to  Breasted,  History  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians^  p. 
428,  New  York,  1908;  for  an  account  of  the  at- 
tempt itself  cf.  the  same  author,  pp.  264  sqq.), 
"  the  heretic  king,"  to  create  a  monotheism  by  ma- 
king the  worship  of  Aten  dominant  in  the  land. 
Conflict  with  the  priests  of  Thebes  caused  him  to 
build  his  capital  at  Tell  Amama,  and  the  revolution 
at  his  death,  with  the  covering  up  of  a  part  of  the 
records,  is  responsible  for  the  existence  of  the  fa- 
mous Amama  Tablets  (q.v.).  This  deity  is  note- 
worthy for  the  portrayal  of  him  in  this  reign  as  a 
disk  the  rays  from  which  terminate  in  hands  (sym- 
bolizing the  blessings  he  bestows),  and  in  some 
cases  two  of  the  hands  hold  out  the  ankh  (the  sign 
of  life)  to  Amenophis  and  his  consort,  the  handle 
being  toward  the  recipients  (cf.  Budge,  ut  sup., 
vol.  ii.,  chap.  iv.).  Solar  deities  were  doubtless  nu- 
merous in  Egypt,  especially  local  gods,  such  as  the 
ancient  Menthu,  later  Menthu-Ra  and  Qer-shef, 
god  of  HerakleopoUs,  who  was  granted  many  of 
the  attributes  of  Ra. 

4.  Aramea,  Syria,  and  Phenicia:  In  the  region 
thus  designated  the  indications  of  sim-worship  are 
numerous  and  persistent.  In  the  Canaanitic  por- 
tions the  place  names  have  some  significance,  those 
who  deny  this  fact  not  having  taken 

1.  Fiaoe    £^y  jjj^  account  the  very  early  habit 

of  indicating  the  kind  of  sanctity  in- 
hering in  a  place  by  the  name  attached  to  it.  The 
names  are  En-shemesh,  "  foimtain  of  Shemesh " 
or  "  of  the  sim,"  Josh.  xv.  7,  xviii.  17;  Ir-shemesh, 
"  city  of  Shemesh,"  Josh.  xix.  41 ;  cf .  Isa.  xix.  18; 
BeUiHsbemeeh,  "  house  "  or  *'  temple  "  or  "  city  of 
Shemesh,"  Josh.  xxi.  16;  Her-heres,  **  mount  of 
the  sun,"  Judges  i.  35;  Timnath-heres,  ''  territory 
of  the  Sim,"  Judges  ii.  9;  and  possibly  the  Kir^ 
heres  of  Jer.  xlviii.  36,  with  which,  however,  cf.  the 
Kir-hareseth  or  -hereseth  or  -hares  of  II  Kings  iii. 
25;  Isa.  xvi.  7,  11;  and  Jer.  xlviii.  31.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  these  names  occur  mainly  in  connec- 
tion with  the  early  history  of  Israel  and  as  the 
names  which  the  places  had  (presumably)  when 
the  Hebrews  entered  the  land.  The  easiest  expla- 
nation and  the  most  likely  is  that  the  names  indi- 
cate the  presence  of  sanctuaries  dedicated  to  the 
sun.  Other  secondary  and  general  evidences  of  this 
cult  are  the  use  of  the  disk,  especially  on  coins,  both 
winged  and  plain,  and  particularly  the  disk  in  a 
c^rescent.  In  one  case  a  coin  of  Baalbek  has  the  sim 
mounted  on  a  chariot,  and  in  other  instances  he  is 
on  a  steed  (cf.  e.g.,  L.  Heuzey,  in  Comptee  vendue 
de  I'acanUmie  dee  inscriptiane,  1902,  pp.  190-200). 
This  does  not  take  into  account  the  existence  of 
the  disk  in  inscriptions  or  monimients  left  by  in- 
vaders, such  as  that  of  Rameses  II.  at.Nahr  al- 
Kalb,  nor  the  many  coins  of  late  times  which  bear 
the  disk,  though  in  many  cases  these  are  evidential. 
It  has  been  supposed  that  possibly  the  rayed  star 
so  frequently  seen  above  the  crescent  in  Syrian 
monumental  remains  and  coins  represents  the  sun, 


not  a  star  such  as  Venus;  but  the  probability  is 
that  a  star  is  meant.  The  cromlechs  of  Syria  are 
possibly  to  be  connected  with  sun-worship.  One 
reason  for  this  is  that  the  Dravidians  still  employ 
these  monuments  in  that  cult,  while  some  of  these 
places  are  used  in  worship  of  the  phallus  with  rites 
that  differ  hardly  at  all  in  many  particulars  from 
those  of  the  sun  (cf.  C.  R.  Conder,  Heih  and  Moabf 
pp.  218-219,  London,  1883),  and  connections  of  sun 
and  phallic  worship  are  not  difficidt  to  find. 

To  these  lines  of  e>'idence  is  to  be  added  for  this 

region  the  formation  of  personal  names.     Quite 

prominent  in  this  relation  is  the  name  of  Shamash 

fi  ParMm^  (however   it    was    vocalized).      Thus 

*jy  there  may  be  adduced  from  Phenicia 

Adan-Shmsh,  'bd-Shmsh  (Greek  Helio- 
doroa,  borne  by  a  Phenician  in  a  Greek  environ- 
ment, CISf  no.  117,  2;  the  Greek  equivalent  for 
Shamash  is  found  in  a  Beirut  inscription  Kronen 
Hdiou  homo9 — cf.  Oeccaldi,  Revue  archiologiquef 
xxiii.,  1872,  pp.  253-256).  Yet  it  is  noteworthy 
that  actual  worship  of  Shamash  under  that  name 
does  not  appear  in  Phenicia,  so  far  as  monumental 
evidence  goes;  it  is  inconceivable,  however,  that 
Phenicians  did  not  know  its  significance.  The 
fragments  of  Sanchuniathon  (q.v.;  in  Eusebius, 
PrteparaHo  Evangelical  Eng.  trsmsl.,  pp.  37  sqq.) 
Oxford,  1903)  report  sim-worship  among  the  Phe- 
nicians, and  this  author  traces  the  cult  back  to  the 
earliest  men,  who  called  him  ''  Baal  of  Heaven  " 
(ib.,  p.  39).  From  Edessa  come  the  names  *7nathr 
Shmsh,  "  maid  of  Shamash,"  BrShmsh,  "  son  of 
Shamash,"  'bd-Shmsh,  **  servant  of  Shamash " 
(Sachau,  in  ZDMGy  xxxvi.,  1882,  pp.  145  sqq., 
163;  Doctrina  Addai,  ed.  Phillips,  p.  39,  London, 
1876,  Eng.  transl.  in  ANF,  viii.  663).  Attention 
has  frequently  been  called  in  this  work  to  the  real 
significance  of  names  into  which  **  servant  of  "  and 
''  maid-servant  of  "  enter  as  elements,  they  being 
regarded  as  proofs  of  the  worship  in  the  region  of 
the  deity  whose  name  forms  the  second  element  in 
the  compound.  At  the  same  time  this  may  not  al- 
ways be  assumed  as  evidence  of  worship  contem- 
poraneous with  the  person  bearing  the  name,  since 
nomenclature  often  persists  after  the  recognition 
of  its  significance  is  lost.  From  Emesa,  also  from 
Maglula  near  Baalbek  and  from  Palmyra,  comes 
the  name  in  Greek  form  Samsigeramos  (CIG,  4511; 
attested  also  by  Photius,  Bibliotheca,  181;  S.  A. 
Cook,  Gloeeary  of  Aramaic  Inecriptumef  Cambridge, 
1898;  M.  Lidxbarski,  Ephemerie  fur  semitieche  Epi- 
grapkik,  Giessen,  1906).  Strabo  (XVI.,  ii.  10-11) 
mentions  a  Samsikeramos  as  an  officer  in  Emesa 
whose  origin  (7)  was  in  Apamea;  and  Josephus 
(Ant,,  XVIII.,  V.  4)  knows  of  a  king  of  Emesa  bear- 
ing that  name;  while  a  Baalbek  Latin  inscription 
also  contains  it  (CIL,  iii.  14387a).  From  Palmyra 
come  BrShmehf  TymrShmeh  ( — ^hd-Shmeh),  while 
inscriptions  containing  ''  to  Shmsh  "  are  frequent 
(cf.  Cook  and  Lidxbarski,  ut  sup.);  and  KUyr- 
Shmsh  and  Shmehr'dri  are  found  (CIS,  nos.  87,  97). 
Baudissin  (Hauck-Herzog,  RE,  xviii.  507)  is  in- 
clined to  accept  the  ending  sh*  as  an  abbreviation 
for  the  Aramaic  form  of  the  word  shemesh,  and  so 
to  increase  greatly  the  volume  of  testimony;  but 
the  hypothesis  can  not  be  said  to  be  proved. 
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Germont-Ganneau  (Archives  dea  misaions  aden" 

Hfiquea  et  lUUrairea,  3d  series,  xi.  182,  no.  23,  Paris, 

1885)  describes  the  bronze  head  of  a  statue  with 

rayed  crown  from  Tripoli  (cf.  Gress- 

xnen^'  mann,  ut  sup.,  ii.  74),  and  numerous 
Testimony,  evidences  of  the  same  sort  might  be 
*  adduced.  Julian  (Oratio^  iv.)  speaks  of 
Edessa  as  long  the  sacred  territory  of  the  sun.  At 
Emesa  honey  was  offered  in  sacrifice  to  the  same 
deity  (Athensus,  xv.,  emended  text).  One  of  the 
deities  of  this  city  was  Elagabalus,  who  became  a 
solar  god  (he  was  perhaps  a  god  of  the  hill-top),  and 
his  namesake  the  Roman  emperor  (see  Elagaba- 
lus) endeavored  to  force  his  cult  upon  the  empire 
as  tiie  sole  legitimate  worship  (cf.  J.  H.  Mordtmann, 
in  ZDMG,  xxxi.,  1877,  pp.  91-99);  a  conical  stone 
stood  in  the  temple  of  this  deity,  and  this,  once 
more,  shows  that  between  sun-worship  and  the 
phallic  cult  there  were  interconnections.  The  coins 
of  Emesa  often  bear  the  image  of  a  deity  with  rayed 
crown.  For  Palmyra  the  fact  of  the  existence  of 
the  cult  is  so  well-known  as  hardly  to  need  addi- 
tional testimony.  While  Shmsh  (however  vocal- 
iced)  is  the  predominant  object  of  worship,  other 
deities  there  were  brought  into  relations  with  the 
sun;  coins  of  the  city  bear  the  usual  head  with 
rayed  crown,  and  monolingual  and  bilingual  in- 
scriptions add  fiulher  witness.  The  worship  of 
Shamash  appears  to  have  been  very  ancient.  One 
deity  known  as  Mlkb'l  {**  Baal  is  king  "  7)  is  identi- 
fied as  Sol  on  an  altar  inscription  in  Rome,  and  the 
solar  eagle  is  present  (Lidzbarski,  ut  sup.,  p.  477, 
no.  2).  The  predilection  for  solar  deities  in  this 
r^on  is  perhaps  in  this  city  most  strongly  repre- 
sented, as  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  the  deity 
Yrhb*l  ('*  Moon  is  lord  ";  cf.  yareah  as  a  name  for 
the  moon  in  Moon,  Hebrew  Conceptions  of,  {  1) 
was  identified  with  the  sun  (CILj  iii.  108),  and  a 
relief  of  this  god  wears  the  rayed  crown  of  a  solar 
deity  (Ronzevalle,  in  Compiea  rendua  de  Vaoadimie 
dea  inacriptiona,  1903,  pp.  276  sqq.).  At  Baalbek 
the  evidences  of  sim-worship,  outside  of  those  be- 
longing to  the  Roman  imperial  age,  are  well  known; 
among  these  are  many  evidences  of  Egyptian  in- 
fluence on  the  art  side  at  least,  the  disk  with  urseus 
appearing  in  the  reliefs;  there  are  also  traces  of 
Phenician  influence.  The  Greek  name  Heliopolis  is 
indicative  of  the  controlling  worship  of  the  place, 
and  the  bronzes  and  other  art  objects  found  there 
show  both  the  rayed  crown  and  gilding.  The  coins 
often  carry  this  same  crown  together  with  an  eagle, 
while  the  inscription  CILj  iii.  14386{f .  mentions  the 
sun.  Even  Balaniosy  originally  perhaps  a  form  of 
Hadad  (see  Rimmon)  came  to  be  accepted  as  solar. 
Farther  east,  at  Hierapolis  on  the  Euphrates,  Lucian 
(Dea  Syria,  §  34)  reports  a  temple  in  which  was  a 
throne  for  the  sun-god,  but  no  image  of  him;  and 
from  a  place  called  Nizib  to  the  north  comes  a 
bronze  eagle  which  bears  the  inscription  Helioa  (R. 
Dussaud,  Notea  de  mythologie  ayrienne,  Paris,  1903) 
— the  connection  of  the  eagle  with  the  sun-god, 
which  has  been  assimied  in  the  foregoing,  is  xnade 
certain  for  the  Semitic  region  by  the  very  numerous 
occasions  in  which  they  are  brought  together,  by 
the  explicit  identification  just  noted,  and  by  the 
Arabian  conception  of  an  eastern  and  a  western 


Naar  ("  eagle  '*),  evidently  referring  to  the  rising 
and  the  setting  sim.  The  same  connection  so  com- 
mon in  Egypt  is  confirmatory,  not  evidential.  A 
laige  number  of  additional  witnesses  might  be  ad- 
duced from  the  region  south  of  Hermon  and  east 
of  the  Jordan,  but  most  of  them  would  be  but  sup- 
plementary to  the  testimony  already  cited.  In  the 
Amama  Tablets  Akizzi  of  Katna  near  Emesa  speaks 
of  Shamash  as  the  God  of  his  fathers;  the  Senjirli 
and  Nerab  inscriptions  name  Shamash  apparently 
as  one  among  a  number  of  deities;  Shamash  was 
worshiped  at  Gebal  (Amama  Tablets,  nos.  87,  65 
in  Winckler's  numbering).  There  was  an  Amoritic 
deity  Sharebu,  "  heat,"  who  is  perhaps  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  sun  (Schrader,  KAT,  p.  415);  Ner- 
gal  is  mentioned  on  a  Canaanitic  seal  cylinder  at 
Taanach,  probably  as  the  name  for  a  local  sun-god 
(E.  Sellin,  Tell  Ta'annek,  pp.  27,  105,  Vienna,  1904), 
and  is  mentioned  also  in  the  Amama  Tablets,  nos. 
13,  25,  37.  The  Egyptian  deity  Amon-Ra  was 
known  in  North  Syria  and  was  identified  with 
Shamash  at  Gebal.  One  of  the  eight  temples  of 
Graca  was  dedicated  to  the  sim. 

From  ancient  testimony  like  that  of  Servius  (an 
annotator  of  Veigil's  jEneid,  on  i.  729)  there  is 
raised  the  presimiption  that  in  this  region  where  the 

name  Baal  is  used  of  a  deity,  the  sun 

*•  -^J*^*    is  meant.     It  has  already  appeared 

*°r^^       that  the  title  of  the  sun-god  varied, 

now  appearing  as  Bel  or  Baal,  Greek 
Deapatia;  now  as  Melek  or  "  King,"  Greek  BaaHeua, 
and  later  as  Afar,  Syrian  for  "  Lord."  Not  infre- 
quently he  received  also  the  title  '^  savior,"  espe- 
cially when  he  was  regarded  as  a  deity  of  healing. 
Even  Saturn  was  blended  with  this  cult  in  late  Ro- 
man times.  The  spread  of  the  Mithra  cult  only  em- 
phasized the  general  tendency,  for  as  a  solar  god 
he  gained  recognition,  although  the  m3rth  distin- 
guished him  from  the  sun  and  made  him  the  sub- 
duer  of  that  luminary  and  the  master  assigning 
tasks  to  it.  Even  Tammuz  (q.v.)  at  Byblos,  be- 
came a  sun-deity  (E.  Renan,  Miaaion  de  Ph6nia^f 
plate  xxxii.  2,  Paris,  1864;  Macrobius,  Saturnalia^ 
l.f  xxi.  1,  **  Adonis  is  surely  the  sun  ").  As  bearing 
QD  the  later  Nabatsan  conceptions  it  may  be  re- 
membered that  in  Arabia  Shams  was  feminine,  and 
the  testimony  of  proper  names  attests  the  fact  of 
worship.  Aramaic  names  among  the  Nabatsans 
(q.v.),  such  as  Shmahrgrm  (see  above,  §  2),  do  not 
carry  conclusive  weight,  because  of  the  borrowing 
of  language  which  characterized  the  Nabatsans. 
Yet  much  might  be  said  for  the  original  Nabataean 
origin  of  this  name.  Strabo  (XVI.,  iii.  26)  reports 
that  these  people  had  altars  to  the  sun  on  their 
houses,  and  the  tendency  is  to  see  the  sun  in  Dusares 
(see  Nabataans,  II.,  §  3;  cf.  J.  H.  Mordtmann,  in 
ZDMG,  xxix.,  1875,  pp.  99-106),  eq)ecially  as  the 
epithet  "  invincible "  so  common  in  association 
with  solar  deities  is  applied  to  him.  This  solar  char- 
acter may,  however,  have  been  acquired  after  he 
came  to  Aramean  soil,  for  the  indications  are  plain 
that  he  was  originally  a  god  of  fertility  (Lids- 
barski,  Ephemeria,  ut  sup.,  p.  262). 

6.  The  HittitM:  In  the  present  state  of  limited 
knowledge  of  the  Hittites  reserve  reelecting  their 
religious  ideas  is  eminently  beoomiQg     From  the 
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inscription  of  Rameses  II.  giving  the  account  of  the 
treaty  with  the  Hittite  King  lOietasira  (cf.  W.  M. 
MOller,  DtT  BUndnisvertrag  Ranues  II.  und  des  Cke- 
HUrk&nigs,  Berlin,  1904;  W.  H.  Ward,  SeaU,  etc., 
ut  sup.,  pp.  257  sqq.),  it  is  clear  that  the  solar  disk 
was  employed  among  the  Hittites  (this  is  abundant- 
ly evident  also  from  other  remains),  and  there  are 
references  to  a  sun-god  localized  as  **  god  of  Are- 
nena,"  but  also  universalized  as  "  lord  of  all  lands." 
The  quite  numerous  seals  reveal  the  worship  of 
Shamash  (or  his  Hittite  equivalent;  these  seals  show 
this  deity  in  attitudes  characteristically  Babylo- 
nian), as  well  as  of  a  deity  similar  to  Nergal.  The 
entire  question  of  borrowing  is  here  on  the  carpet, 
priority  between  native  conceptions  and  the  accept- 
ance of  Babylonian-Assyrian  gods  being  hard  to 
decide  (J.  Garstang,  Land  of  the  HittUeSf  p.  322, 
London,  1910).  The  series  of  art-remains  plainly 
influenced  by  Egyptian  ideas  do  not  here  come  into 
consideration. 

6.  India:  A  distinct  change  is  to  be  perceived  in 
passing  from  the  immediately  Semitic  environment. 
The  emphasis  upon  the  sim  as  an  object  of  worship 
is  lost,  and  other  objects  fairly  divide  ^ith  him  the 
attention  of  devotees  (only  about  thirty  of  the 
1,028  hymns  of  the  Rig  Veda  are  to  the  sun-deities). 
In  India,  the  land  of  many  races  and  of  different 
grades  of  civilization  contemporaneously  present, 
interesting  features  are  to  be  discerned,  one  of  which 
is  that  in  the  Vedas  there  can  be  traced  the  advance 
of  the  Aryan  invaders  as  they  enter  the  land  from 
the  northwest  and  advance  into  central  and  south- 
em  India.  The  difference  in  the  conception  of  the 
sun  in  the  Rig  Veda  and  in  the  Atharva  Veda  is 
noteworthy;  in  the  former  the  sim  is  the  quickener 
and  giver  of  life,  in  the  latter  he  becomes  deadly 
and  the  cause  of  death  (E.  W.  Hopkins,  Religions 
of  IndUif  p.  44,  Boston,  1895).  In  early  times  and 
under  favoring  environment  Surya,  the  principal 
Vedic  deity,  son  of  Aurora,  was  '^  the  shining  god, 
the  red  ball  in  the  sky  "  (Hopkins,  ut  sup.,  pp.  40- 
41).  He  is  also  called  Savitar,  "  the  quickener  or 
generator,"  and  comes  later  to  be  identified  with 
the  local  Brahmanic  deity  Bhaga  and  with  Pushan, 
while  in  Hinduism  he  appears  as  Vishnu,  who  trav- 
ersed the  dome  of  heaven  in  three  strides,  thus  win- 
ning the  worlds  for  the  gods,  who  holds  the  solar 
disk  as  his  emblem,  and  has  the  eagle-man  as  his 
companion.  In  the  earlier  time  this  deity  was  felt 
as  a  stimulating  force,  author  of  birth,  giver  of  life 
even  to  the  gods,  and  donor  of  wealth.  He  drives 
across  heaven  with  his  seven  steeds,  and  notes  in  his 
course  all  that  passes.  Sometimes  again  he  is  the 
eye  of  Varuna  (Ouranos,  "  Heaven  "),  the  creation 
o€  Mithra  and  Varuna.  A  little  farther  on  in  time 
the  advance  of  the  priestly  conception  is  seen,  and 
the  statement  is  made  that  he  is  '^  the  priest's 
priest,"  the  **  arranger  of  sacrifice  "  (Rig  Yeda^  v. 
81),  and  in  later  time  his  glory  was  as  the  divider 
of  time  for  the  sacrifice.  As  Pushan  the  bucolic 
deity  he  was  bestower  of  a  prosperity  in  which  the 
ruml  or  pastoral  ideas  are  predominant,  though 
those  of  the  warrior  or  priest  are  to  be  seen  inva- 
ding. The  later  sim-god  is  Vishnu,  whose  hymns 
in  the  earliest  collection  are  few,  celebrating  his 
three  strides,  his  aQchoring  of  the  earth,  and  his 


mimificence.  In  the  Brahmanas  the  sim  has  the 
power  to  draw  forth  and  out  a  person's  vitality  and 
to  cause  his  death;  and  so  he  is  regarded  often  as 
malignant  (Satapatha  Brahmanaj  II.,  iii.  3,  §  7, 
Eng.  transl.,  SBE,  American  ed.,  ix.  343).  As  the 
priesthood  developed  its  power,  the  solar  gods,  like 
the  others,  lost  much  of  their  divinity  in  the  thor- 
ough anthropomorphization  they  underwent.  Yet 
in  the  epics  Siuya  retains  much  of  his  old  grandeur 
and  under  Hinduism  regained  much  of  his  eminence 
as  creator,  furnishing  the  rain  which  refreshes  the 
earth  and  so  acting  as  the  provident  father  of  his 
family.  So  in  the  Bhagavad  Gita  (III.,  iii.  36  sqq.) 
occurs  a  hymn  where  are  chanted  the  108  names  of 
the  sun,  while  the  poet  thinks  ''  that  in  all  the  seven 
worlds  and  all  the  braAmo-worlds  there  is  nothing 
superior  to  the  sun."  Among  the  Hindu  sects  nat- 
urally there  are  some  devoted  particularly  to  the 
sun;  and  it  is  ciuious  that  a  feature  found  in  Egypt 
and  elsewhere  repeats  itself  here,  since  some  sects 
direct  their  worship  to  the  sun  of  the  morning,  others 
to  that  of  noon,  and  still  others  to  the  evening  sim, 
while  some  unite  all  in  their  worship  as  offered  to  a 
triad  or  trinity.  The  Sauras  of  southern  India  are 
an  existing  sect  of  this  sort.  In  the  festivals  the 
second  of  the  four  New  Year's  days  is  sacred  to 
Agni  or  Siuya,  and  Feb.  4th  to  the  sun.  Some  of  the 
finest  temples  in  India  tell  of  the  ardor  of  his  wor- 
shipers. For  early  hymns  to  solar  deities  cf .  Hop- 
kins, ut  sup.,  pp.  17-18,  48-50,  the  translations 
noted  at  vol.  ii.,  pp.  249-250  of  this  work,  and  R.  W. 
Frazer,  Literary  History  of  India,  pp  49-50  (New 
York,  1898). 

7.  China  and  Japan :  The  sun  in  China  is  not 
marked  out  for  especial  distinction  in  worship.  The 
sacrifices  to  him  belong  not  in  the  first  or  highest 
grade  into  which  cultic  offerings  are  divided,  but 
in  the  middle  or  second  grade.  In  Peking  he  has 
a  large  walled  park  with  open  altar  terrace  outside 
the  East  Gate,  where  the  especial  sacrifices  by  the 
emperor  or  his  representative  are  offered  in  the  mid- 
dle of  spring.  In  Japan  in  the  Shinto  pantheon  (see 
Japan,  II.,  1)  the  sun-goddess  Amaterasu-0-Mi- 
Kami  (or  Amaterasu  no  Oho-Kami,  "  Heaven-shi- 
ning-great-Deity  *';  or,  to  use  the  now  common  Chi- 
nese equivalent  of  her  name,  Tien-sho-dai-yin)  is 
chief,  bears  the  title  "  ruler  of  heaven,"  and  is  said 
to  be  unrivaled  in  dignity.  It  must  not  be  under- 
stood from  these  expressions  that  there  is  any  lord- 
ship over  the  other  deities,  nor  is  the  idea  quite  that 
of  the  worshiper  in  Egypt,  who  in  addressing  any 
one  deity  heaped  up  phrases  of  adoration  as  if  no 
other  deity  existed,  llie  goddess  had  her  supposed 
sphere  of  influence,  however,  and  her  worship  is  his- 
torically perhaps  the  most  important  in  the  island 
empire.  The  mythology  of  the  Japanese  is  in  spots 
peculiarly  crude  and  repulsive,  to  say  nothing  of  its 
occasional  obscenity.  Thus  in  the  theogony  the 
origin  of  Amaterasu  is  traced  to  the  ablutions  of  the 
primitive  creation  deity  Isanagi,  who  made  the 
"  descent  into  hell  "  to  see  his  dead  consort.  This 
compelled  ceremonial  purification  on  his  return,  and 
in  his  ablutions  as  he  discarded  garments  and 
washed  away  filth,  these  became  deities  of  various 
grades,  and  the  sun-goddess  took  form  from  the 
washings  of  his  left  eye  (those  from  his  right  eyo 
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producing  the  moon-god).  Native  conceptions  vary 
from  the  animistic,  which  induce  wor^p  of  the 
physical  aim  (still  to  be  seen),  to  the  anthropomor- 
phic which  regards  her  as  a  deity  whose  sphere  of 
control  centers  in  the  sun.  She  figures  as  a  benefi- 
cent goddess  whose  chief  care  is  the  welfare  of  man- 
kind, in  the  exercise  of  this  providing  them  with 
seeds  and  showing  them  how  to  cultivate  rice.  The 
mirror  is  her  emblem,  and  as  such  is  in  itself  an  ob- 
ject of  reverence  and  worship,  with  ceremonies  pe- 
culiar to  itself.  The  sun  crow,  a  fabulous  creation, 
is  her  sacred  bird  and  messenger  (cf .  the  eagle-hawk 
of  the  Egyptian-Semitic-Greek  deities  and  the  ravens 
of  Wotan  or  Odin) .  For  a  prayer  to  this  deity  offered 
in  870  A.D.  cf.  W.  G.  Ashton,  Shinto,  pp.  126-127 
(London,  1905).  The  idea  of  different  sun-gods  for 
different  parts  of  the  day  reappears  in  Japan. 
Waka-hirume  (**  young-sun-female  **)  is  the  morning 
sun,  as  is  also  Ho-no-akari,  while  Ho-no-susori  is  the 
noon  sun  and  Ho-no-wori  the  evening  sun.  Other 
mythical  sun-gods  are  known,  as  Nigi-haya-hi 
("  gentle-swift-sun  "),  and  Hiruko,  the  first-bom  of 
Izanagi  and  Izanami. 

8.  Western  Indo-Boropean  Peoples:  Among  the 
Aryan  nations  of  the  West  the  cult  of  the  sim  takes 
a  relatively  unimportant  place.  The  Greeks  and 
Romans,  it  is  true,  were  devoted  to  Apollo.  But  the 
mature  form  of  this  deity  is  the  result  of  a  long 
period  of  development,  as  is  manifest  from  the  di- 
verse epithets  and  the  variant  rites  employed  in  his 
worship.  Amalgamation  with  other  gods  is  evident, 
and  that  solar  deities  were  among  these  is  unques- 
tionable. Helios  (Latin,  Sol)  and  Apollo  were  orig- 
inally distinct  (cf .  L.  R.  Famell,  Cults  of  the  Qreek 
States^  iv.  136  sqq.,  Oxford,  1907),  and  the  merging 
of  the  two  was  completed  only  by  the  Romans  of 
imperial  times,  so  that  not  until  the  Christian  era 
was  Apollo  made  to  ride  in  the  chariot  of  the  sun, 
and  apparently  not  till  the  Roman  period  in  Greek 
history  did  he  receive  the  rayed  crown.  The  iden- 
tification of  Helios  and  Apollo  at  the  end  of  the 
second  Christian  century  is  explicitly  attested  by 
Pausanias  (VII.,  xxiii.  8;  Frazer's  transl.,  i.  364, 
London,  1898),  but  how  much  earlier  this  had  come 
about  is  uncertain.  Among  the  gods  who  went  into 
the  composition  of  Apollo  is  a  Cretan  deity  figured 
with  rays  streaming  from  his  shoulders  much  like 
those  of  the  Babylonian  Shamash  (ut  sup.,  U.,  2; 
cf .  A.  J.  Evans,  in  Journal  of  Hellenic  StudieB,  xzi., 
1901 ,  p.  170) .  The  identification  of  Apollo  had,  how- 
ever, been  growing  for  centuries,  and  it  was  in  part 
due  to  this  phase  of  his  being,  though  also  to  his  ac- 
tivities as  an  oracle  god  and  to  his  relation  to  music, 
that  he  was  one  of  the  most  influential  members  of 
the  Greco-Roman  pantheon.  He  inspired  some  of 
the  noblest  productions  both  in  art  and  literature 
(cf.  the  Homeric  hymn  to  Apollo,  Eng.  transl.  and 
discussion  by  Andrew  Lang  in  Homeric  Hymns,  Lon- 
don, 1899).  The  early  Teutons  and  Scandinavians 
undoubtedly  had  a  cult  of  the  sun — such  antiquities 
as  a  sun  chariot  with  six  wheels  and  disk  and  horse 
being  conclusive  (cf.  K.  Blind,  *'  A  Prehistoric  Sun- 
Chariot  in  Denmark,"  in  Westminster  Review,  clx., 
1903,  pp.  552-558).  Evidential  also  is  the  cycle  of 
festivals  at  critical  points  in  the  year, — at  the  winter 
and  summer  solstices  and  in  spring  and  autumn. 


But  the  Teutonic  pantheon  as  reflected  in  the  Eddas 
and  sagas  seems  to  contain  no  sun-deity  unless  Balder 
be  one.  That  he  was  a  light-god  is  clear,  but  that  he 
was  solar  is  disputed. 

9.  Primitive  Peoples  :  In  the  barbarous  stage  of 
civilization,  as  well  as  among  the  more  advanced 
stages,  the  cult  of  the  s\m  is  often  registered  by  sym- 
bolic acts  which,  though  they  do  not  always  involve 
actual  worship,  yet  are  indicative  of  a  high  degree 
of  reverence.  Such  are  the  Sioux  customs  of  look- 
ing toward  the  sim  when  they  smoke  the  ceremonial 
pipe  and  of  presenting  to  him  the  calumet;  that  of 
the  Natchez  of  smoking  toward  the  east  at  simrise, 
and  that  of  burial  of  the  dead  facing  the  east  as 
practised  by  Ainus,  Guarayos,  Yunanas,  and  Aus- 
tralians. Sometimes  the  evidence  demonstrates 
worship,  as  is  the  case  among  many  American  Indian 
tribes  which  perpetuate  the  sun-dance,  an  annual 
ceremony  performed  during  the  first  week  of  July. 
In  this  ceremony  the  sun's  benefactions  are  remem- 
bered and  he  is  praised  as  the  giver  of  life  to  man 
and  its  supporter,  the  donor  of  com  and  the  one 
who  makes  it  grow,  and  also  as  giving  success  in 
the  hunt.  At  that  time  prayers  are  offered  for  con- 
tinuation of  his  gifts  and  sacrifices  are  made  to  him. 
Primitive  peoples  often  registered  their  adoration 
of  the  sun  by  cruel  rites,  especially  by  human  sacri- 
fice. In  Central  and  South  America  the  first-bom 
was  usually  the  sacrifice  to  the  sun  (cf.  J.  G.  Frazer, 
Golden  Bough,  ii.  52  sqq.,  London,  1900;  where 
oases  are  collected).  In  the  Aztec  region  one  of  the 
great  deities  of  tiie  official  cult  was  the  sun-god 
Ometecutli  (*'  twice  lord,"  i.e.,  supreme  lord),  and 
a  sort  of  derivative  was  Uitzilopochtli,  the  sun  of 
spring,  summer,  and  autiunn,  whose  messenger  was 
the  humming  bird.  He  was  beloved,  the  people 
called  themselves  his  children,  and  they  delighted 
in  praising  his  qualities  of  kindness  and  his  benefac- 
tions. His  worship  was  performed  eight  times  each 
twenty-four  hourSi  conducted  by  courses  of  priests. 
At  three  annual  festivals  his  glory  was  celebrated, 
in  May,  August,  and  December.  At  the  last  was 
performed  one  of  the  rites  which  so  astounded  the 
early  Roman  Catholic  missionaries — the  making  of 
an  image  of  the  sun-god  in  dough  mixed  with  the 
blood  of  slaughtered  infants,  piercing  it  with  an 
arrow  (to  typify  the  death  of  the  fading  sim),  and 
then  eating  it  in  sacramental  fashion.  The  winter 
sun,  Tezcatlipoca,  brother  of  Uitzilopochtli,  was 
different  in  qualities,  being  stem  where  his  brother 
was  kind,  a  god  of  judgment  and  retribution.  Among 
the  Gonds,  a  Dravidian  tribe  of  India,  the  sun  was 
the  chief  object  of  worship  and  to  him  human  sacri- 
fices were  offered,  which  were  later  represented  by 
a  manilrin  of  straw.  Similarly  the  Khonds  of  India 
offered  hiunan  beings  in  sacrifice  to  him,  though  he 
was  not  their  chief  deity.  The  Santhals  regard  the 
sun  as  the  highest  of  all  spirits.  Among  other 
Dravidian  trib^  he  was  adored  both  as  the  creator 
and  as  the  paradise  of  souls.     Qj.^^  ^^  Gilmorb. 

Biblxoorafbt:  For  the  cult  of  the  sun  in  the  Semitie- 
Egyptian-Hittite  region  consult:  E.  Renan,  MiaHon  de 
Phenicie,  Paris,  1804;  E.  M.  De  VocuA,  MOanom  dTanM- 
olooie  arieffUaU,  Paris,  1809;  idem,  Syrie,  Palesttne,  MrnaU 
Athot,  ib.  1876;  C.  R.  Conder.  in  PEF,  Quttfteriy  iStoto- 
iiMfil.  1881.  80-84;  F.  A.  Paley.  CMd-worMp  in  iU  Rdoh 
turn  to  Sttn-vmnMpt  in  Cantemporanf  RevUw,  zlvi  (1884). 
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27(V-277;  P.  Jcnaen,  Kwmologie  der  Babylonier,  pp.  108- 
111,  Btnsbuig,  1890;  M.  jMtrow,  Rdigion  of  Bdttylonia 
and  A—vria^  Boston,  1808;  W.  H.  Ward,  in  AJT,  U 
(1898),  115-118;  idem.  Seal  CyUnderi  of  Wutem  Atia, 
Waahincton,  1910;  S.  I.  Curtias,  PrimiHw  Semitic  Relioion 
Tihday,  New  York,  1902;  R.  Duaaaud,  Notea  de  mj/thologie 
eiffienne,  2  parte,  Paris,  1903-05;  L.  Frobeniua,  D<u  ZeU- 
alter  dee  Sonnengottee,  vol.  i.,  Berlin,  1904;  Q.  V.  Sohia- 
pareUi,  Aelronomy  in  the  O.  T.,  Oxford,  1906;  Vollers,  in 
Anhiv  far  Religionevrieeenachaft,  ix  (1906),  176-184; 
A.  T.  Clay,  AmurrUt  the  Home  of  the  Northern  Semitee, 
Philadelphia.  1910;  J.  Qarstang,  Land  of  the  Hittitee, 
New  York,  1910;  DB,  iv.  627-629;  EB,  iv.  4821-22;  JB, 
xi.  588-597. 

For  the  Indo- Aryans  and  Eastern  Asiatics  consult: 
R.  T.  Griffith,  Hymna  of  the  Rigveda,  4  vols.,  Benares,  1889- 
1892;  H.  B5ttger,  Sonnencult  der  Indogermanen  .  .  .  ine- 
beaondere  der  Indoteutonen,  Breslau,  1890;  W.  E.  Griffis, 
Rdiffione  of  Japan^  Boston,  1895;  E.  W.  Hopkins,  Re- 
li(none  of  India,  Boston,  1895;    R.  W.  Eraser,  Literary 


Hietary  of  India,  New  York,  1898;  W.  G.  Aston,  Shinto, 
ehap.  vii.  et  passim,  London,  1905;  L.  R.  Famell,  Cuttt 
of  the  Greek  Statee,  vol.  iv..  Oxford,  1907;  and  literatnva 
under  Brabmanum;  (^na;  HiNDUxaic;  India;  and 
Japan. 

For  practises  among  primitive  peoples  consult:  G.  (^t- 
tin,  O'Kee-Pa;  a  RetigiouM  Ceremony,  Philadelphia,  1867; 
W.  Mannhardt,  Wald-  und  FeldkuUe,  2  vols.,  Berlin,  1875- 
1877;  A.  Reville,  Native  Rdigiona  of  Mexico  and  Peru, 
pp.  39  sqq.,  London,  1884;  8.  D.  Peet,  Animal  Worehip 
and  Sun  Worehip  in  the  Eaet  and  the  Weet  Compared,  in 
JAOS,  1889,  pp.  cclxx.-cclxxix.;  D.  G.  Brinton,  Relioione 
of  Primitive  Peoplee,  pp.  138-139,  New  York,  1897;  J. 
W.  Fewkes,  in  American  Anthropologiat,  xi  (1898),  65-87 
(on  an  Arisonian  Indian  winter  solstice  ceremony) ;  G.  A. 
Dorsey,  in  Columbian  Mueeum  Publication  no.  76,  J\me 
1,  Washington,  1903;  E.  B.  Tylor,  Primitive  Culture, 
London,  1903;  A.  L.  Kroeber,  Rdigion  of  the  Indiana  of 
California,  San  Francisco,  1907;  J.  D4chelette,  Le  Cultedu 
aoleU  aux  tempa  prihiatoriquea,  Paris,  1909. 
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L  Histoiy  of  Obsexrance  of  Sunday:  The 
earliest  traces  of  the  observance  of  the  first  day  of 
the  week  in  remembrance  of  Christ's  resurrection 
is  found  in  the  Pauline  period  of  the 
I.  The  Apostolic  Age.  Preceding  this,  Chris- 
Apostolic  tians  had,  after  the  example  of  Christ 
Age.  himself  and  as  a  continuation  of  the 
Old-Testament  custom,  kept  the  Sab- 
bath, but  with  some  freedom  as  to  the  method  of 
its  observance.  At  first  daily  meetings  were  held 
for  the  expression  of  thanks  for  salvation.  But  soon 
a  movement  began  among  gentile  (Christians  (cf. 
I  Cor.  xvi.  2  wiUi  Acts  xx.  7)  to  hold  longer  serv- 
ices on  Sunday  characterused  in  part  by  the  collec- 
tion of  free-will  offerings.  The  name,  "  the  Lord's 
day,"  became  a  designation  for  it  (Rev.  i.  10;  Igna- 
tius, *'  Magnesians,"  ix.,  Eng.  tnuisl.,  ANF,  i.  62; 
Didache,  xiv.).  The  autlior  of  the  Epistle  of  Barna- 
bas (chap.  XV.,  ANF,  i.  147)  speaks  of  the  day  as 
the  ''  eighth  dky  "  and  justifies  its  observance  as 
celebrating  the  resurrection  of  (Christ,  his  first  ap- 
pearance to  the  disciples,  and  his  ascension.  The 
day  is  called  Sunday  by  Justin  Martyr  as  commemo- 
rating the  creation  of  light  on  the  first  day  of  the 
creation  and  also  the  awakening  of  (Christ,  the 
**  Sim  of  righteousness,"  from  the  darkness  of  the 
grave.  After  Justin,  the  mention  of  the  Lord's  day 
as  the  weekly  observance  of  the  Christians  becomes 
ever  more  frequent.  Opposed  to  the  claim  that  the 
Cbriwtians  in  celebrating  Sunday  had  indirectly 
appropriated  a  day  already  observed  in  honor  of  a 
heathen  deity,  it  is  to  be  considered  that  in  addi- 
tion to  the  motive  for  observing  that  day  assigned 
by  Justin  Martyr  and  Barnabas,  the  great  aversion 
of  the  early  (Christians  to  idolatry  would  preclude 
the  possibility  of  such  appropriation. 

From  TertuUian  {De  corona,  iii.,  ANF,  iii.  94) 
and  other  sources  it  appears  that,  after  the  Apos- 
tolic Age,  since  Sunday  was  a  day  of  rejoicing, 
fasting  and  kneeling  at  prayer  was  not  observed. 
TertuUian  advised  that  the  ordinary  daily  routine 
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of  labor  be  avoided,  not  out  of  respect  to  the  Old- 
Testament  law  (Ex.  XX.  8-9),  but  because  it  was  in 
keeping  with  the  purpose  of  devoting  the  day  to  a 
celebration  of  joy.  This  conception  of 
2.  To  the  Sunday  continued  for  a  number  of  cen- 
Reforma-  turies;  as  late  as  538,  at  the  Third 
tion.  Synod  of  Orleans  (Hefele,  Concilienge' 
achichU,  ii.  778;  Fr.  trans!.,  ii.  2,  p.  1162; 
Eng.  transl.,  iv.  208-209),  the  idea  that  meeds  could 
not  be  prepared  on  Sunday  and  that  other  like  work 
could  not  be  done  was  condemned  as  Jewish  super- 
stition. Sunday  was  first  regulated  by  civil  author- 
ity in  321,  under  Constantino,  directing  that  the 
day  be  hallowed  and  observed  appropriately.  By 
this  law  juridical  and  industrial  activities  were  sus- 
pended. The  laws  regulating  Sunday  observance 
were  gradually  made  more  comprehensive  and 
stringent  by  subsequent  emperors,  forbidding  par- 
ticipation in  or  attendance  at  places  of  public  amuse- 
ment and  prescribing  a  more  humane  treatment  of 
prisoners  on  that  day.  A  synodical  decree  of  585 
(canon  1,  Synod  of  Macon;  Hefele,  ConcUienge- 
schichU,  iii.  40,  Fr.  transl.,  iii.  209,  cf.  note  2,  Eng. 
transl.,  iv.  407)  established  severe  punishments  for 
the  desecration  of  Sunday.  But  these  strict  regula- 
tions were  not  borrowed  from  Old-Testament  legis- 
lation, the  day  being  only  broadly  regarded  as 
corresponding  to  the  Old-Testament  Sabbath.  *^  Sab- 
bath signifies  rest,  Sunday  signifies  resurrection," 
taught  Augustine  (on  Ps.  cl.).  Not  imtil  the  time 
of  Uie  Carolingians  did  the  idea  of  substitution  of 
Sunday  for  the  Old-Testament  Sabbath  prevail  in 
Christian  Europe.  Charlemagne's  numerous  strict 
Sunday  regulations  were  explicitly  based  upon  the 
Old-Testament  command  to  keep  the  Sabbath  day 
holy,  and  henceforth,  throughout  the  Middle  Ages, 
the  Old-Testament  idea  of  the  Sabbath  was  the  basis 
for  laws  regulating  the  observance  of  Sunday.  And 
the  situation  in  the  East  repeated  that  in  the  West, 
labor  being  strictly  prohibited  on  Sunday — as  by 
Leo  the  Isaurian. 
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After  the  Beforxnation  German   Protestantism 

turned  away  from  the  Judaizing  theory  back  to  the 

original  conception  of  Sunday  observ- 

3.  Post-     ance.      Luther's    Larger     Catechism 
Reformation  taught  that  one  day  is  not  essentially 

Conceptions  better  than  another,  but  that,  since  it 
of  Sunday,  is  not  possible  to  devote  each  day  in 
the  week  to  a  special  religious  celebra- 
tion, one  day  should  be  set  apart  for  that  purpose 
and  that,  to  avoid  the  unnecessary  disturbance 
which  an  innovation  would  occasion,  it  should  con- 
tinue to  be  Sunday.  The  Augsburg  Confession 
(art.  xxviii.)  protests  against  the  Sabbath  substitu- 
tion theory.  However,  there  was  not  entire  agree- 
ment among  the  early  Protestants  on  this  subject, 
there  being  a  number  who  advocated  literal  adher- 
ence to  the  Sabbath  law  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Others,  on  the  contrary,  held  that  Sunday  was  only 
a  symbol  of  the  resurrection  and  that  no  outward 
formal  observance  was  required  on  that  day.  But 
the  more  commonly  accepted  view  among  Protes- 
tants sanctioned  a  moderately  liberal  observance  of 
Simday.  Even  the  stringent  Sunday  regulations  of 
Calvin  were  not  the  outgrowth  of  the  substitution 
theory.  Scotch  and  English  Presbyterians  returned 
to  the  idea  that  Sunday  took  the  place  of  the  Old- 
Testament  Sabbath  and  that  consequently  no  labor 
is  to  be  permitted,  the  entire  day  being  devoted  to 
worship  (Schaff,  Creeds,  i.  777-778).  This  doctrine 
found  acoeptance  among  Anglicans  and  had  some 
following  in  Holland  and  Germany.  However,  op- 
position to  the  Puritan  Sunday  was  present  among 
both  Anglicans  and  Presbyterians.  In  England 
the  controTersy  was  bitter  throughout  the  seven- 
teenth osntury.  The  Presbyterian  theologians 
strongly  protested  against  an  edict  of  James  I.  in 
1616  (see  Sports,  Book  of),  allowing  participation 
in  certain  pleasures  on  Sunday.  But  the  edict  found 
defenders  among  Anglican  prelates  and  theologians. 
It  may  be  noted  that,  in  a  revival  of  the  dispute 
toward  the  end  of  that  century,  John  Bunyan  took 
a  position  favoring  the  freer  conception  of  Sunday. 
John  Milton  in  On  Christian  Doctrine  (vol.  iv.  of  his 
Prose  Works,  London,  1848-53)  recorded  opinions 
partially  at  variance  with  those  of  the  Westminster 
Confession.  In  the  controversy  which  was  then  in 
progress  on  the  continent,  the  development  of  the 
extreme  views  of  the  anti-Sabbatarians  is  note- 
worthy. They  held  that  Christians  are  not  com- 
manded to  devote  any  particular  day  to  a  special 
celebration,  and  that  everything  which  a  Christian 
may  do,  he  may  do  to  the  glory  of  God.  Ordinary 
labor  need  not,  therefore,  be  suspended  on  Sunday, 
provided  only  the  hearts  of  the  laborers  are  in  a 
correct  attitude  toward  God. 

Thus  three  main  tendencies  developed  regarding 
the  observance  of  Sunday:  the  Puritanical,  the  ex- 
treme anti-Sabbatarian,  and  the  mod- 

4.  Three    erate  Lutheran.     The  first  of  these 
Theories    positions  is  represented  best  in  the 

of  Sunday,  strict  Sunday  laws  of  Scotland  and  of 
the  New  England  colonies.  That  Sun- 
day shoidd  be  most  carefully  observed  as  a  day  of  rest 
and  that  the  State  should  support  them  in  securing 
such  an  observance,  was  held  as  a  fundamental  right. 
However,  there  were  always  men  of  influence  who 


opposed  this  view,  and  in  America  particularly  the 
influence  of  the  Sunday-school  has  tended  to  mod- 
erate, in  some  measure,  the  earlier  Puritanical  view 
of  Sunday  observance.  In  England  there  has  been 
during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  under  the 
influence  of  anti-Sabbatarian  and  even  irreligious 
utilitarian  ideas,  a  reaction  against  the  formal  ob- 
servance of  Sunday.  The  Sunday  League,  organ- 
ized July  2,  1875,  at  a  meeting  in  Westminster 
Palace  Hotel,  in  London,  is  in  favor  of  allo^dng 
participation  in  harmless  Sunday  amusements,  par- 
ticularly in  the  larger  cities.  Here  and  there,  where 
the  influence  of  this  organization  has  reached, 
museums,  public  gardens,  and  libraries  have  been 
opened  on  Sunday.  A  more  radical  tendency  is  that 
which  supports  public  lectures  on  secular  themes  on 
Sunday  afternoons. 

In  Germany  there  developed  a  strong  movement 
about  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  favor 
of  a  more  careful  observance  of  Sim- 
5.  Recent  day  as  a  day  of  rest.    Through  a  series 
Movements  of  church  conventions  and  by  the  issue 
in  Germany,  of  a  large  number  of  publications  rela- 
ting to  the  subject,  the  great  extent  of 
Sunday  labor  was  brought  to  public  attention,  and 
the  necessity  of  protecting  the  laborer  in  his  right 
to  Sunday  rest.     The  governments  of  Prussia  and 
Wttrttemberg  responded  to  the  appeal  of  the  Prot- 
estant church  there  (1850)  by  enforcing  Sunday  ob- 
servance in  all  branches  of  the  governmental  service. 
The  religious  periodicals  championed  the  cause  with 
great  zeal.    The  movement  waned  for  a  period  but 
revived  about  1874  as  one  of  the  phases  of  the  Kul- 
turkampf.    In  both  Germany  and  Switzerland  nu- 
merous organizations  were  brought  into  existence 
for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the  movement,  and 
these  have  been  united  since  1876  in  an  interna- 
tional congress.     The  movement  has  resulted  in 
Germany  in  a  number  of  recent  laws  enforcing  the 
observance  of  Sunday  as  a  day  of  rest. 

(O.  ZOCKLERf.) 

n.  Sunday  Legislation:  Laws  respecting  Sab- 
bath-keeping or  the  observing  of  Sunday  have  never 
been  religious  only,  but  have  had  also  a  hygienic 
basis.    So  far  as  the  acts  of  observance 

z.  Origin    have  been  detailed  in  legislation,  the 

and  Charac-  coiirse  prescribed  has  always  been  rest 

ter  of  the  and  quiet.    In  fact,  the  word  "  Sab- 

SabtMtfa.  bath  "  has  never  been  the  name  of  a 
day  of  the  week  at  any  time,  but  has 
always  been  descriptive  of  himian  conduct  on  the 
day  in  question.  Although  the  spirit  may  be  relig- 
ious and  distinctly  Christian,  the  idea  of  physical 
rest  and  quiet  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  regula- 
tions in  all  Sunday  legislation.  The  Mosaic  annals 
record  the  command  from  Sinai  to  keep  the  Sab- 
bath holy,  but  its  details  relate  largely,  if  not  wholly, 
to  the  enforcing  of  physical  rest.  It  must  not  be 
assumed  that  these  were  new  regulations.  It  was 
beyond  doubt  the  writing  into  the  Decalogue  of  a 
law  previously  existing  and  observed,  whether  writ- 
ten or  unwritten.  How  early  those  regulations  were 
first  made  does  not  appear,  but  it  is  impossible  from 
the  whole  of  that  record  to  conclude  otiierwiae  than 
that  it  was  a  regulation  for  human  conduct  which 
had  been  given  from  the  veiy  origin  of  the  human 
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race,  and  that  conteoiporary  with  it  was  the  week 
of  seven  days  as  a  division  of  time.  So  far  as  is 
known  the  Hebrews  never  had  names  for  the  days 
of  their  week,  but  knew  them  by  numbers  only. 
Aside  from  the  Bible  record,  the  division  of  time 
into  weeks,  consisting  of  seven  days  each,  one  of 
which  days  was  by  law  made  a  rest  day,  appears 
very  early  in  the  history  of  oriental  peoples,  other 
than  the  Hebrews  (see  Week). 

Upon  the  basis  of  the  archeological  discoveries  of 
the  last  half-century  it  is  claimed  by  many  arche- 
ologists,  with  apparent  justification,  that  the  Ak- 
kadians, who  inhabited  North  Babylonia  long  before 
the  time  of  Abraham  (see  Babylonia, 
2.  The  v.,  i  1),  divided  time  into  periods  of 
Week,  weeks,  and  that  each  week  consisted 
of  seven  days,  named  for  the  sun,  the 
moon,  and  five  of  the  planets.  One  day  of  each 
week,  or  the  seventh,  fourteenth,  nineteenth,  twenty- 
first,  and  twenty-eighth  days  of  each  month,  each 
known  as  SabatUf  was  a  rest  day,  on  which  all  labor 
was  unlawful,  and  even  the  king  was  interdicted 
from  labor  and  from  ordinary  and  royal  pleasures 
(see  Week).  The  regulations  in  that  regard  will 
compare  in  drastic  repression  with  any  of  the  re- 
quirements of  the  mythical  blue-laws  of  Connecti- 
cut. The  weekly  calendar  of  seven  days  was  im- 
known  to  the  early  Greeks.  Their  week  consisted 
of  ten  days.  The  early  Romans  divided  the  year 
into  months  and  the  months  into  three  unequal  and 
varying  parts,  the  Kalends,  of  thirteen  to  fifteen 
days,  the  Ides,  of  seven  to  nine  days,  and  the  Nones, 
of  nine  days.  The  Egyptians,  like  the  Assyrians 
and  Babylonians,  were  advanced  astronomers,  and 
in  very  remote  time,  but  how  early  is  not  known, 
had  their  weeks  of  seven  days  each.  How  they  came 
to  have  weeks  of  seven  days  like  the  Akkadians,  the 
Assyrians,  and  the  Babylonians  is  not  known.  Nor 
Is  it  known  why  they  also  called  their  days  for  the 
sun,  the  moon,  and  five  of  the  planets.  This  Egyp- 
tian division  of  time  was  introduced  into  Rome  and 
supplanted  the  Roman  calendar,  but  the  time  of  the 
innovation  is  not  certainly  known;  some  authori- 
ties placing  it  in  the  second  and  others  in  the  f oiulh 
century  of  the  Christian  era.  In  this  Roman  week 
of  seven  days,  one  day  was  named  for  the  sun,  and 
called  "day  of  the  sun."  It  is  clear  that  this  naming 
it  after  the  sim  was  wholly  distinct  from  and  uncon- 
nected with  the  worship  of  the  sun  or  of  Apollo, 
who,  in  Greek,  and  later  in  Roman,  m3rthology  rep- 
resented the  sun,  and  was  worshiped  in  Greece  on 
the  seventh  day  of  each  month,  and  in  Rome  on  a 
Hke  day,  and  not  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  of 
seven  days,  the  day  in  the  calendar  named  for  the 
sun.  With  the  progress  of  the  Greek  armies  imder 
Alexander  many  oriental  customs  disappeared,  and 
with  the  destruction  of  the  Jewish  nation  and  the 
supremacy  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  general  and 
open  keeping  of  the  Mosaic  law  as  to  Sabbath  ob- 
servance ended,  though  the  Jews  privately  continued 
the  observance. 

Not  imtO  the  Christian  religion  had  made  its  con- 
yertB  throughout  the  Roman  Empire,  and  the  body 
of  Christians  had  become  so  great  as  to  be  an  ele- 
ment to  be  reckoned  with,  does  legislation  concem- 
ii^  the  rest  day  again  recur.   1^  Christians  had 


passed  through  the  throes  of  persecution,  and  had 
been   deprived  of  property   and   of  civil   rights. 

Constantino    had  ruled    in  Gaul  and 

3.  Roman  Britain,  where  he  had  ameliorated  the 

Legislation  conditions  for  Christians.     And  when 

for  Sunday,  he    came   to  power  in  313  a.d.,   he 

was  joined  by  Maxentius  in  the  cele- 
brated edict  of  Milan,  by  which  civil  rights  were 
accorded  to  Christians,  their  property  restored,  and 
general  religious  liberty  guaranteed  to  all.  In  321 
A.D.  Constantine,  having  become  sole  emperor, 
issued  his  famous  edict,  prohibiting  certain  labor 
and  trades  on  Sunday.  ("  Let  all  magistrates  and 
people  of  the  city,  and  all  who  work  as  artisans, 
rest  on  the  venerable  day  of  the  sun  ";  text  and 
transl.  of  the  edict  given  in  Schaff,  Christian  Chttrchy 
iii.  380,  note  1).  Exceptions  follow  as  to  farmers 
and  vine-growers,  who  might  otherwise  lose  their 
crops.  However  one  may  strain  not  to  see  in  this 
edict  of  the  Roman  emperor  any  recognition  of  the 
religious  element  or  of  Christian  rites,  it  remains 
clear  that  it  was  not  the  inauguration  of  a  feast  to 
the  sun,  or  to  Apollo  the  heathen  representative 
of  the  sun,  for  it  was  not  Apollo's  day.  Apollo 
never  was  worshiped  on  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
nor  on  the  seventh  day  of  the  week,  but  upon 
the  seventh  day  of  the  month,  which  was  his  festal 
day.  It  is  also  beyond  dispute  that  it  was  a  set- 
ting apart  by  law  for  the  first  time  of  the  first 
day  of  the  wc^  as  a/esfum,  or  feast  day,  which  day 
was  then  kept  holy  only  by  Christians,  who  ob- 
served it  as  a  rest  day  as  wdl  as  a  day  of  worship. 
By  the  edict  of  Constantine  the  keeping  of  the  day 
in  the  same  manner  as  Christians  kept  it  was  en- 
joined by  making  physical  labor  imlawful  on  that 
day.  Sixty-six  years  later, .  387  a.d.,  in  another 
Roman  decree,  Sunday  is  called  "  The  Lord's  Day." 
This  constitutes  legal  recognition  of  the  Christian 
name  for  the  day,  used  by  Christians  from  the  middle 
of  the  first  century.  In  392  a.d.,  another  Roman 
decree  forbade  on  that  day  all  exhibitions  that  might 
turn  away  attendance  from  the  mysteries  of  the 
Christian  religion.  The  Sunday  le^slatibn  of  the 
Roman  empire  never  went  backward.  The  decrees 
of  Valens,  Valentinian  I.,  Gratian,  Valentinian  II., 
Theodosius  the  Great,  Honorius,  Arcadius,  Theo- 
dosius  II.,  Leo  I.,  and  Athenius,  between  364  and 
467,  added  other  inhibitions,  but  also  made  from 
time  to  time  exemption  from  certain  prohibitions 
of  the  law.  In  the  time  of  Justinian  685  a.d.,  the 
laws  of  the  empire  on  the  subject  were  gathered 
into  the  codes,  which  contained  the  law  of  the  Ro- 
man empire,  and  from  the  year  800,  when  Charle- 
magne was  crowned,  this  code  was  of  force  and 
effect  all  over  the  "  Holy  Roman  Empire,"  that 
''  complex  Prankish  empire,"  a  State  composed  of 
many  states.  Diuing  the  Middle  Ages  there  were 
decrees  and  canons  of  popes  and  of  councils  concern- 
ing the  observance  of  Sunday,  which,  though  eccle- 
siastical, were  of  civil  force  because  enforced  by  the 
civil  power. 

It  would  seem  that  English  Sunday  legislation 
got  its  impulse  and  initiative  from  the  Christian  re- 
ligion. Such  early  statutes  as  are  known  followed 
the  advent  of  Augustine  in  England  and  the  co*i- 
version  of  the  Saxon  kings  to  Christianity.    They 
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appear  as  early  as  the  Heptarchy.     Ina  reigned 
king  of  Wessex  from  688  to  his  abdication  in  725. 

He  began  as  a  warrior,  then  became  a 

4.  Eady    statesman  and  law-giver,  and  died  a 

English     religious  recluse.    When  he  had  added 

Legislation,  much  to  his  kingdom  by  war  upon  his 

neighbors  he  gave  a  code  of  laws, 
known  as  the  "  West  Saxon  code,"  in  which  was  a 
law  for  observance  of  Sunday  which  prohibited  all 
work  on  that  day.  In  the  east  of  England,  the  king- 
dom of  Kent,  the  home  of  Augustine  and  the  field 
of  his  success,  it  is  strange  that  there  is  no  earher 
record  of  Sunday  laws.  Perhaps  ecclesiastical  canons 
were  deemed  enough.  But  in  the  time  of  Withred, 
king  of  Kent,  in  696,  a  statute  was  enacted  forbid- 
ding labor  from  Saturday  at  sunset  to  Sunday  at 
sunset.  This  recalls  an  early  New  England  custom 
as  to  the  beginning  and  ending  of  Sunday  observ- 
ance. The  same  law  made  free  the  slave  who  worked 
on  Sunday  by  his  lord's  conmiand,  and  enslaved 
the  free  man  who  worked  without  his  lord's  com- 
mand. Other  severe  penalties  are  mentioned.  In 
747  Eidelbald,  king  of  the  Mercians,  enacted  the 
observance  of  the  Lord's  day  by  all,  and  forbade 
all  business,  journeys,  and  meetings.  Before  900, 
Alfred,  king  of  Wessex,  and  "  over-lord "  of  the 
Saxon  kingdom  of  England,  had  enacted  a  law  for 
Sunday  observance.  Earlier  than  930,  the  kingdom 
of  the  West  Saxons  and  Mercia  having  been  imited, 
Athelstan  the  king,  also  "  over-lord  "  of  the  other 
kingdoms,  by  his  statute  forbade  all  merchandising 
on  the  Lord's  day.  Edgar,  king  of  the  same  realm 
959-975,  enacted  a  further  Sunday  law  forbidding 
Sunday  trading,  folkmotes  (meetings  of  the  people), 
heathen  songs,  and  devils  games  on  that  day,  and 
he  is  said  to  have  enacted  that  Sunday  began  at 
three  on  Saturday  afternoon  and  continued  imtil 
daybreak  of  Monday.  Ethelred,  king  of  the 
same  kingdom  978-1016,  enacted  that  all  "  himting 
bouts,"  trafficking,  courts,  and  worldly  works  were 
forbidden  on  Sunday;  yet  allowed  courts  to  sit  on 
occasions  of  necessity.  Canute,  the  first  Danish 
king  of  England,  came  to  that  throne  in  1017,  and 
reenacted  Sunday  laws  forbidding  himting  and 
worldly  work  on  Sunday,  and  also  marketing,  ex- 
cept for  necessity,  and  forbade  capital  punishment 
on  that  day.  llie  Saxon  dynasty  was  restored  in 
1040,  and  Edward  the  Confessor  about  1056  en- 
laiged  the  Sunday  law  of  Canute.  Lord  liansfield, 
in  a  decision  of  a  lawsuit  (Swann  vs.  Browne,  3 
Burrow,  1599)  which  involved  the  question  whether 
a  court  could  make  a  valid  judgment  on  a  Simday, 
is  authority  for  the  statement  that  both  William 
the  Conqueror  and  Henry  II.  ratified  and  confirmed 
the  canons  of  the  coimcils  of  Tribury  and  Saint 
Medoro  and  the  ordinances  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor as  to  Sunday  observance,  and  decreed  that 
the  codes  of  Justinian  on  Sunday  observance  were 
the  law  of  England.  Successive  acts  of  parliament 
on  Simday  observance  became  the  law  of  England 
(e.g.:  1354  a.d.,  the  28th  of  Edward  II.,  chapter 
14;  1388  A.D.,  the  12th  of  Richard  II.,  chapter  6; 
1410  A.D.,  the  11th  of  Henry  IV.,  chapter  7;  1428 
▲.D.,  the  6th  of  Henry  VI.,  chapter  3;  1449  aj>., 
the  27th  of  Henry  VI.,  chapter  5;  1464  a.d.,  the 
4th  of  Edward  IV.,  chapter  7;  1552  a.d.,  the  6th  of 


Edward  VI.,  chapter  3;  1603  a.d.,  the  1st  of  James 
I.,  chapter  25;  1625  a.d.,  the  1st  of  Charles  I., 
chapter  7;  1627  a.d.,  the  3d  of  Charles  I.,  chapter  1). 
The  Puritan  ideas  obtained  ascendency  in  Eng- 
land and  in  1676  a.d.,  29  Charles  II.,  chapter  7, 
was  enacted.  This  statute  was  the  most  compre- 
hensive and  severe  and  the  most  detailed  of  any 
English  Sunday  law.  Its  purpose  as  expressed  in 
its  title  was  for  "  the  better  observa- 
5.  Legisla-  tion  and  keeping  holy  of  the  Lord's 
tiye  Results  Day,  commonly  called  Sunday."  It 
of  Puritan-  enacts  the  careful  execution  of  all 
ism.  existing  laws  relating  to  the  Lord's 
day;  commands  exercises  public  and 
private  of  piety  and  of  religion  on  that  day;  for- 
bids all  labor,  work,  or  business  of  ordinary  calling, 
works  of  charity  or  necessity  alone  excepted,  but 
exempts  children;  forbids  the  cr3ring  or  exposing 
for  sale  of  wares,  merchandise,  fruit,  herbs,  goods, 
or  chattels  on  pain  of  forfeiture;  forbids  travel  by 
horse  or  boat,  except  as  allowed  by  a  magistrate; 
relieves  the  parish  of  responsibility  for  robbery  of  a 
Sunday  traveler;  makes  void  all  service  of  legal 
writs  or  proceedings,  except  in  case  of  treason,  mur- 
der, and  breach  of  the  peace;  but  its  provisions  are 
not  to  apply  to  dressing  of  meats  in  private  fam- 
ilies, or  in  inns,  cook  or  victualing  houses,  for  such 
as  can  not  be  otherwise  provided;  also  the  crying 
and  selling  of  milk  before  9  a.m.  and  after  3  p.m. 
This  statute  has  been  practically  the  law  of  Eng- 
land ever  since.  It  has  been  modified  in  particulars 
and  exceptions,  and  other  regulations  have  been 
made  by  subsequent  statutes,  but  the  law  remains 
substantially  the  same  to-day.  At  the  time  of  the 
American  Revolution  the  statute  of  Charles  II.  had 
been  for  more  than  100  years  the  law  of  England 
and  of  its  colonies.  WiUi  this  history  of  Sunday 
legislation  in  England  for  more  than  900  years 
(from  747),  the  Puritans  came  to  America.  They 
came  with  the  traditions,  civil  and  religious,  of  the 
mother  coimtry,  particularly  those  which  developed 
with  the  Reformation  in  England;  their  colonial 
regulations  as  to  Sunday-keeping  therefore  could 
not  fail  of  such  influence.  To  their  account  has 
been  laid  the  fabulous  ''  blue-laws,"  the  reports 
concerning  which  were  an  exaggeration  of  the  facts 
and  ridiculous  in  some  things  as  applying  to  dumb 
beasts  and  inanimate  objects.  It  is,  however,  true 
that  there  were  colonial  laws  on  the  subject  of  Sun- 
day-keeping which  partook  strongly  of  the  religious 
spirit  of  the  English  laws  on  the  same  subject  and 
that  of  the  English  Puritans  who  settled  the  colonies. 
They  were  enacted  in  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony. 
The  Dutch  authorities  of  the  West  India  Colony 
enacted  Sunday  laws  for  the  New  Netherlands  in 
1641,  1647,  1656,  1657,  and  1663.  In  1665  the 
"  duke's  laws  "  (duke  of  York's  laws)  took  effect  in 
the  English  colony  of  New  York,  and  they  con- 
tained a  provision  against  profaning  Sunday;  colo- 
nial statutes  for  preventing  desecration  of  Sunday 
were  enacted  also  by  the  general  assembly  of  that 
colony  in  1685,  and  again  in  1695,  which  were  in 
effect  at  the  time  of  the  American  Revohition. 
When  the  independence  of  the  American  colonies 
was  proclaimed,  the  continental  congress  called 
upon  the  colonies  (then  called  states),  each  for  itself 
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to  frame  and  adopt  a  constitution,  and  these  con- 
stitutions all  recognized  liberty  of  conscience  and 
freedom  of  worship,  and  also  the  God  of  the  Chris- 
tian, and  obligation  to  him  for  all  benefits.  These 
features  have  been  retained  in  the  subsequent 
amended  constitutions  of  the  original  thirteen  states 
as  well  as  in  the  constitutions  of  all  the  states  later 
admitted  into  the  union,  until  in  the  constitutions 
of  all  but  one  of  the  American  states  God  and  the 
true  religion  are  recognized,  and  in  twenty  of  them 
his  worship  is  guaranteed,  and  in  not  one  is  any 
other  wondiip  guaranteed.  It  matters  not  that  the 
federal  constitution  forbidding  establishment  of  re- 
ligion as  a  legal  national  institution  has  not ''  God  " 
written  in  it,  for  that  constitution  is  but  an  instru- 
ment to  provide  a  union  of  the  several  states,  all 
but  one  of  which  constitutionally  recognizes  God. 
And  yet  Sunday  laws  have  been  enacted  by  con- 
gress, which  has  forbidden  the  pursuit  of  studies  at 
the  military  and  naval  academies  on  Sunday. 

With  such  origins  for  the  founders,  such  tradi- 
tions for  its  settlers,  such  laws  of  the  mother  coim- 
try  in  force  in  the  colonies,  and  such  recognition  of 
the  true  God  in  the  constitution  of  the 
6.  Legisla-  states,  it  would  have  been  strange 
tion  in  the  indeed  if  in  the  legislation  of  the  states 
Sevend  laws  for  observance  of  Sunday  had  not 
States,  been  enacted.  In  the  several  original 
states,  and  in  the  many  states  admitted 
from  time  to  time,  Sunday  laws  followed  imtil  in  all 
the  states  of  the  American  Union  except  one  (and 
that  on  the  western  frontier)  laws  have  been  enacted 
for  the  observance  of  Sunday,  not  as  a  day  of  wor- 
ship, but  as  a  day  of  rest  and  quiet.  In  New  York 
they  appear  as  early  as  1788.  They  are  not  uniform 
in  language  but  agree  in  substance,  forbidding  by 
some  formula  labor  and  work  and  business  on  that 
day,  except  for  necessity  or  charity.  Some  of  them 
limit  prohibition  to  work,  labor,  or  business  for 
profit  or  amusement,  or  to  secular  work,  and  in  most 
states  make  the  fulfilling  of  a  contract  on  Sunday 
unlawful,  and  in  some  the  making  of  a  contract; 
also  the  serving  of  legal  process,  or  the  holding  of 
courts.  In  many  states  all  noise  and  disorderly 
conduct  are  prohibited;  also  sports  for  purposes  of 
money-making  through  admission  fees.  There  is 
often  in  these  statutes  such  a  recognition  of  others 
who  continually  observe  another  day  as  holy  time, 
as  permits  such  to  pursue  their  labor  or  calling,  but 
in  such  manner  as  shall  not  disturb  the  quiet,  re- 
pose, or  worship  of  those  who  regard  Sunday  as  a 
holy  day.  These  laws  have  not  always  preserved 
the  original  language,  but  have  from  time  to  time 
been  amended.  Attacks  are  continually  made  upon 
these  statutes  principaUy  on  the  ground  that  they 
are  unconstitutional,  but  the  laws  have  been  uni- 
formly upheld  by  the  courts  of  the  several  states  and 
by  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States.  These 
attacks  have  come  almost  exclusively  from  Seventh 
Day  Baptists  and  Jews,  who  have  never  proposed 
to  make  any  other  day  a  rest  day,  but  hisive  pro- 
posed only  to  destroy  the  rest  day  of  Sunday. 

But  Sunday  legislation  in  modem  times  has  not 
been  ecmfined  to  Quristian  £2ngland  or  Christian 
America.  The  Code  of  Justinian  remained  the  law 
of  the  territory  of  the  Roman  empire  until  legally 


abrogated.  Its  provisions  as  to  observance  of 
Sunday  may  have  become  obsolete  and  disregarded, 
but  the  influence  of  the  Church  and 
7.  Condi-  the  decrees  of  councils  and  popes  have 
tions  in  kept  it  in  force.  It  may  with  the 
Europe,  political  changes  and  the  social  changes 
of  medieval  and  modem  times  have 
ceased  to  be  observed,  but  the  law  remained,  en- 
forced or  imenforced.  In  modem  times  the  Sunday 
legislation  of  the  countries  of  continental  Europe 
has  gone  forward.  In  France  such  legislation  has 
had  a  varying  history.  In  1793  the  convention 
abolished  the  week  of  seven  days,  and  with  it  Sun- 
day, and  all  other  then  and  now  known  names  for 
days,  substituting  a  week  of  ten  days.  The  seven- 
day  week  with  its  names  of  days  was  restored  imder 
Napoleon.  Since  then,  in  the  history  of  that  peo- 
ple during  the  struggles  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  and  with  rationalism  and  atheism  there  have 
been  attacks  upon  ever3rthing  that  has  religious  re- 
lationship, and  hence  upon  Sunday-keeping.  The 
excess  of  this  virulence  brought  all  workmen  to 
demand  one  rest  day  in  seven,  and  in  1906  a  law 
was  enacted  requiring  a  rest  of  one  day  in  seven  for 
all  workmen,  preferably  on  Sunday,  but  not  requir- 
ing it  on  that  day;  in  practise,  however,  Sunday 
was  the  choice.  In  Belgium,  after  many  years  of 
discussion  and  agitation,  in  1905  a  law  was  enacted 
guaranteeing  one  day  of  rest  in  each  week  to  all 
workmen,  but  it  does  not  require  closing  of  shops. 
In  Holland  since  1815  Sunday  rest  has  been  required 
by  law.  The  statute  is  religious  in  character,  and 
includes  so  many  exceptions  that  it  does  not 
command  the  loyal  obedience  of  the  people.  In 
Germany  the  claim  is  that  after  the  Franco-Prus- 
sian war  the  German  Emperor  William  I.  was 
sympathetic  toward  Sunday  legislation,  but  that 
Bismarck  opposed  it  on  the  ground  that  the  closing 
of  factories  would  increase  the  consumption  of  beer 
on  the  idle  day,  cause  deterioration  in  physique, 
and  tend  to  disorder.  No  progress  was  made  imtil 
in  the  reign  of  William  II.  a  great  reform  was  com- 
menced, and  in  1892  laws  were  enacted  for  what  is 
called  Sabbath  rest  in  commerce,  and  Sabbath  rest 
in  industry,  reducing  hours  of  work  on  Sunday  to  five 
hours  after  7  a.ic.  The  hours  from  9  to  11  a.m.  were 
earlier  protected  for  public  worship.  These  laws, 
however,  gave  some  discretion  to  mimicipalities  as  to 
limitations  of  the  ho\u^  and  the  result  has  been 
a  lack  of  uniformity  of  application.  In  Norway 
labor  in  factories,  opening  of  drinking-^ops  from 
6  P.1C.  of  Saturday  to  8  a.ic.  of  Monday,  and  the 
printing  and  publishing  of  newspapers  are  imlaw- 
ful.  In  Sweden  buying  and  selling  are  imlawful, 
and  public  places  of  amusement  must  be  closed  on 
Sunday.  In  Russia  in  1906  a  Sunday  law  was 
enacted  restricting  labor  engaged  in  industry  or 
conmierce  on  Sunday  and  on  holidays.  The  enforce- 
ment is  another  question.  Greece  and  Servia  are 
without  Sunday  legislation.  Rumania  enacted  a 
Simday  law  in  1907,  which  was  abrogated  the  next 
year,  and  now  has  no  Simday  statute.  The  dual 
empire  of  Austria-Hungary  has  for  twenty-five 
years  been  struggling  with  the  matter  of  Sunday 
legislation,  and  the  latest  statute  enacted  in  Aus- 
ti&  in  1905  provides  for  a  Sabbath  in  conmieroe, 
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limiting  work  from  four  to  six  hours.  In  Hongazy, 
since  1891,  there  has  been  a  Sunday  rest  law.  In 
Switzerland,  consisting  of  several  independent  can- 
tons united  for  limited  purposes,  the  State  lacks 
uniformity  in  Sunday  laws.  Five  of  the  cantons 
have  laws  requiring  rest  in  commerce.  This  coun- 
try is  such  a  resort  of  tourists  that  no  law  could  be 
obtained  to  limit  Sunday  as  regards  their  enter- 
tainment and  amusement.  In  Italy  in  1907  a  Sun- 
day law  was  enacted  by  which  labor  must  cease  and 
shops  must  be  closed  after  noon  on  Sunday.  In 
Spain  in  1904  a  Sunday  law  was  enacted,  but  has 
since  been  very  much  changed.  Bull  fights  on  Sun- 
day were  imlawful,  but  the  popular  clamor  for  that 
brutal  sport  compelled  the  modification  of  the  law 
to  permit  restoration  of  bull  fights  on  Sunday. 
Portugal  has  a  Sunday  law,  but  it  is  practically 
ignored.  In  Turkey  the  Mohammedan  keeps  Fri- 
day as  his  Sabbath;  the  Jew,  Saturday;  the  Chris- 
tian, Sunday.  This  land  has  many  of  all  these  peo- 
ples, and  to  require  physical  rest  or  business  sus- 
pension for  all  three  would  leave  but  four  days 
in  the  week  for  other  than  religious  duties.  Hence, 
no  Sunday  legislation  exists  or  can  exist  in  the 
Ottoman  empire. 

From  this  survey,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the 
conclusion  that,  although  the  manner  of  Simday- 
keeping  is  physical  rest  and  quiet  for  one  day  in 
seven,  yet  the  general  and  exclusive  choice  of  Sim- 
day  for  that  time  of  rest,  is  due  to  the  influence  of 
the  Christian  religion.  Although  observation  may 
show  that  Christian  religious  and  hygienic  require- 
ments are  not  loyally  observed  and  enforced  by  all, 
this  does  not  contradict  the  teaching  of  history  that 
its  provisions  are  Christian.  All  attacks  upon  these 
laws  are  in  violation  of  the  best  interests  and  assail 
the  health  and  manhood  of  the  people.  Such  &tr 
tacks  are  mainly  commercial,  aiming  to  destroy  any 
rest  day  whatever,  and  never  aim  to  substitute 
another  day  of  rest  for  the  Sunday  of  rest. 

Ralph  E.  Prime. 
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Hebrew  and  Jewish  Religious  Ed- 
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The  Sunday-school  may  be  defined  as  an  assem- 
bly of  persons  grouped  in  classes,  with  teachers,  on 
the  Lord's  Day,  for  the  study  of  Uie  Bible,  for  moral 
and  religious  instruction,  and  for  the  worship  of 
God.  The  modem  Sunday-school  grew  out  of  a 
movement  to  provide  religious  instruction  for  poor 
and  neglected  children,  near  the  close  of  the  eight- 
eenth century.  In  its  present  popular  form,  it  seeks 
to  teach  and  to  train  all  whom  it  can  reach  in  the 
performance  of  the  duties  owing  to  God  and  to 
neighbor,  as  these  duties  are  set  forth  in  the  Jewish 
and  Christian  Scriptures. 

L  History.  1.  Early  Beliflrioas  Instniction:  Re- 
ligious instruction  of  the  yoimg  and  the  unlearned 
has,  from  the  earliest  history  of  the  human  race, 
been  recognized  as  a  sacred  duty.  In  early  times 
all  primary  instruction  centered  in  the  family,  the 
father  was  teacher  and  priest  of  the 

^TM^i^  household  (Gen.  xviii.  19).  The  more 
^^~*°  advanced  education  was,  however, 
Ts^iTtiwg-  o^ten  provided  in  connection  with  tem- 
ples, indicating  how  large  a  place  re- 
ligion had  in  the  nations  of  great  antiquity.  The 
recent  explorations  in  Babylonia,  as  at  Sippara  and 
Nippur,  have  not  only  shown  that  fully  equipped 
schools  existed  in  the  days  of  Abraham  and  earlier, 
but  they  have  also  made  known  the  methods  of 
those  schools,  since  multitudes  of  tablets  have  been 
found  giving  varied  forms  of  school  exercises  of 
pupils,  illustrating  the  pedagogical  methods  in  the 
schools  of  Chaldea  and  Babylonia  when  Abraham 
and  his  fathers  were  children.  Hymns  and  relig- 
ious texts  formed  part  of  the  extensive  equipment 
used.  Among  the  Semitic  peoples,  religious  instnic- 
ticm  in  aooord  with  school  methods,  therefore,  was 
known  and  practised  long  before  Abraham's  day, 


and  the  glimpses  of  the  fact  which  appear  in  the 
Hebrew  narratives,  reveal  its  existence,  and  come 
out  unmistakably  in  the  record  of  the  "  first  "  and 
great  commandment  (Deut.  vi.  4-0).  And  these 
are  unexpectedly  and  signally  confirmed  by  the 
school-tablets  found  in  Babylonia  and  by  a  law  of 
Hammurabi  (see  Hammurabi  and  His  Code),  for- 
bidding a  lost  child's  recovery  by  its  parents,  when 
adopted  and  "  taught "  a  handicraft  or  trade  by 
its  foster-father  (}}  188-189;  Eng.  transl.  in  DB, 
Extra  Volume,  p.  605). 

Faithful  religious  instruction  of  the  young  was 
given  by  Abraham,  with  military  training  (Gen. 
xiv.  14;  cf.  Job  i.  5),  and  was  enjoined  in  the  ob- 
servance of  the  Passover.    The  liosaic 
8.  Hebrew  ^^  required  children  and  adults  to 
and  Jewish  come   together   before   the   Lord    at 
Bellsrlous  certain  seasons  to  hear  the  law,  and  to 
Bduoatlon.  have  it  explained,  in  addition  to  the 
instruction  given  in  the  family  (Deut. 
xxxi.  10-13;   Josh.  viii.  34,  35).    Joshua  gathered 
the  people  at  Gerizim  and  Ebal,  where  the  law  of 
God  was  impressively  proclaimed  anew.   The  proph- 
ets, from  Samuel  to  Elijah  and  Elisha,  promoted 
religious  instruction,  teaching  the  people  God's  will, 
besides  maintaining  the  so-called  ''  schools  "  of  the 
prophets.    Jehoshaphat  appointed  a  royal  educa- 
tional commission  to  reestablish  systematic  relig- 
ious instruction  throughout  the  Hebrew  nation, 
and  a  similar  effort  was  made  by  Josiah  (II  Chron. 
xvii.  7-9,  xxxiv.  30-33).     In  like  manner  Ezra 
gathered  the  people  with  the  children  into  a  nar 
tional  Bible  assembly  or  school,  wherein  the  priests 
taught  and  explained  the  meaning  of  the  law  of 
God,  similar  to  modem  methods  of  school  instruo- 
tion.    In  New-Testament  times,  schools  for  n^ 
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ious  mstructioii  were  held  in  connection  with  Jewish 
Bjmagogues  in  every  city  and  important  village  of 
t'alestine.  These  schools  were  part  of  an  extended 
system  of  religious  instruction.  Lightfoot  finds 
four  kinds  of  schools  and  teaching  among  the  Jews: 
(1)  the  elementary  school)  (2)  the  teaching  of  the 
synagogue;  (3)  the  higher  schools,  as  those  of  Hillel 
and  Shanmiai;  and  (4)  the  Sanhednn,  which  was  a 
great  school,  as  well  as  the  great  judicatory  of  the 
nation.  Some  have  questioned  the  prevalence  of 
elementary  schools  in  the  time  of  Christ's  child- 
hood; but,  according  to  the  Talmud,  s3magogue 
schools  were  of  earlier  origin,  and  had  then  become 
common.  They  used  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and, 
later,  little  parchment  rolb  prepared  for  children. 
The  Mishna  says,  "  At  five  years  of  age  let  children 
begin  the  Scripture,  at  ten  the  Mishna,  and  at  thir- 
teen, let  them  be  subjects  of  the  law."  In  this 
period  a  s3magogue  presupposed  a  school,  as  now  a 
church  implies  a  Sunday-school.  Hence  the  Church 
and  Sunday-school,  not  the  Church  and  district- 
school,  parallel  the  Jewish  system.  The  methods 
in  these  schools  were  not  unlike  those  of  the  mod- 
em Sunday-school.  Questions  were  freely  asked 
and  answered,  and  opinions  stated  and  discussed. 
Such  a  Jewish  Bible  school,  no  doubt,  Jesus  entered 
in  the  temple  when  twelve  years  old.  Paul  was 
*'  brought  up  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,"  a  phrase 
which  implies  the  customary  posture  of  Jewish  stu- 
dents at  a  school.  The  apostolic  age  was  remark- 
able for  the  activity  of  these  schoob.  Every  town 
having  ten  men,  giving  themselves  to  divine  things, 
was  to  have  a  synagogue;  and  every  place  having 
twenty-five  boys,  or,  according  to  Maimonides,  125 
families,  was  compelled  to  appoint  a  teacher,  and 
for  forty  or  fifty  boys,  two  teachers.  In  the  apos- 
tolic period  teachers  were  a  recognized  body  of 
workers  quite  distinct  from  pastors,  prophets,  and 
evangelists  (I  Cor.  xii.  28,  29;  Eph.  iv.  11;  Heb. 
V.  12).  The  special  work  of  teachers  in  the  apos- 
tolic church  was  to  instruct  the  yoimg  and  the  in- 
experienced in  religion  and  in  the  way  of  salvation 
through  Jesus  Christ. 

The  Christian  schools  were  founded  upon  the  plan 
of  the  Jewish  synagogue  schools.    These  schools  or 

catechetical  classes  were  to  aid  in  pre- 
j*l^*i  paring  new  converts  for  fuU  church 
Sohools.    "^CQ^hership,  and  also  were  an  mipor- 

tant  means  of  instructing  the  young 
and  the  worldly  in  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  of 
salvation  through  Jesus  Christ.  Thus  in  the  fourth 
century  a.d.,  Gregory  the  Illuminator  (see  Abbienia, 
in.,  §  2)  foimded  Bible  schools  for  the  children 
throughout  Armenia.  The  sixth  general  coimcil  at 
Constantinople  (680  a.d.)  required  the  presbsrters 
to  hold  schools  in  country  towns  and  villages,  to 
teach  all  children  sent  to  them  without  pay  or  re- 
ward, except  as  parents  made  them  a  volimtary 
present.  Schoob  were  effective  and  aggressive  mis- 
sionary agencies  of  the  early  churches,  and  are  aptly 
termed  the  Sunday-schools  of  the  first  ages  of  Chris- 
tianity. They  were  graded,  the  pupils  being  divided 
into  two,  three,  and  four  classes,  according  to  their 
proficiency.  They  committed  passages  of  Scripture, 
and  were  taught  the  doctrines  concerning  God 
creation,  providence,  sacred  history^  the  fall,  the 


incarnation,  the  resurrection,  and  future  rewards 
and  punishments.  Their  books  were  portions  of  the 
Bible,  sometimes  in  verse,  Old-Testament  history 
and  antiquities,  sacred  poems,  and  dialogues.  When 
the  ecclesiastical  spirit  overcame  the  apostolic  and 
Gospel  teaching,  the  study  of  the  Bible  was  largely 
displaced  by  ritual  ceremonies  and  priestly  confes- 
sionals. A  few  faithful  continued  to  teach  the  Bible, 
as  the  Waldenses  and  the  Lollards. 

Classes  and  schools  for  the  religious  instruction 
of  the  yoimg  were  among  the  agencies  recognized 
as  indispensable  by  the  Protestant  Re- 
*•  1**^?^^*  formers.  "  Christian  schools  must  be 
Befomuk-  ©s^^lished  and  maintained,"  declared 
tion  Bra.  Luther,  "  for  God  maintains  the  church 
through  the  schools."  He  prepared 
Biblical  catechisms  and  lessons  for  such  schools  in 
1529.  Calvin  in  1536  issued  similar  catechisms  in 
fifty-eight  sections,  for  teaching  the  young  in  Ge- 
neva. Alarmed  by  the  spread  of  the  Reformation, 
which  he  strenuously  opposed,  Carlo  Borromeo 
(q.v.),  arehbishop  of  Milan,  gathered  boys  and  girls 
for  religious  instruction.  He  separated  them  into 
two  divisions,  and  grouped  them  into  large  classes, 
with  a  priest  aided  by  a  layman  for  the  boys,  and  a 
matron  for  the  girls,  that  they  might  be  taught  the 
doctrines  and  discipline  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  Similar  schools  were  established  through- 
out his  diocese  by  the  cooperation  of  bishops, 
priests,  and  the  Jesuits,  the  instruction  aiming  to 
hold  the  people  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  and  to 
prevent  them  from  accepting  the  Reformer's  doc- 
trines and  instructions  from  the  Bible.  The  religious 
instruction  in  Borromeo's  schools  was  concentrated 
chiefly  upon  the  Church's  decrees  and  confessions, 
while  that  of  the  Reformers  was  upon  Christ  and  the 
Bible.  The  way  was  further  prepared  for  the  modem 
Sunday-school  movement  by  the  labors  of  Zuingli, 
Beza,  Melanchthon,  Spener,  Francke,  and  Zinzen- 
dorf  (qq.v.)  on  the  continent;  and  in  Great  Britain 
by  John  Knox,  Baxter  (qq.v.),  and  the  English 
and  Scottish  Reformers,  who  recognized  the  school 
as  a  part  of  the  divinely  appointed  mission  of  the 
Church.  Luther  would  "  that  nobody  be  chosen  as 
a  minister  if  he  were  not  before  this  a  school-master." 
The  Heidelbeig  Catechism  declared  as  a  require- 
ment of  the  fourth  commandment  *^  that  the  min- 
Istiy  of  the  Gospel  and  the  schools  be  maintained." 
The  first  Scottish  general  assembly  directed  that 
the  second  of  the  two  public  services  on  every  Lord's 
Day  be  given  to  worship,  and  the  catechizing  of  the 
young  and  ignorant.  The  Church  of  England  as 
early  as  1603  required  ''  every  person,  vicar,  or 
curate,  upon  eveiy  Sunday  and  holiday,  for  half 
an  hour  or  more,  to  instruct  the  young  and  ignorant 
in  the  ten  commandments,  the  articles  of  belief,  and 
in  the  Lord's  Prayer."  In  America  early  Protes- 
tant settlers  regarded  it  as  a  duty  of  the  Church  and 
the  State  to  maintain  schools  wherein  religion  and 
the  Bible  were  taught.  Some  form  of  catechetical 
and  religious  instruction,  therefore,  widely  prevailed 
in  connection  with  the  Protestant  and  Reformed 
Churches  of  Europe  and  America  for  more  than  a 
oentuiy  before  the  origin  of  the  modem  popular 
movement.  The  religious  influence  of  the  schools, 
it  is  true,  declined  in  Uie  seventeenth  and  eighteoitlL 
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centuries,  but  it  was  partly  because  the  school 
method  was  misused  or  neglected,  and  greater  em- 
phasis was  laid  upon  proclaiming  and  preaching 
than  upon  interlocutory  teaching  of  the  Gospel. 
Religion  and  morals  suffered  a  sad  decline  in  conse- 
quence. Great  and  godly  men  saw  and  lamented 
their  mistakes  in  this  respect.  Thus  Bishop  Joseph 
Hall  (q.v.),  Henry  More  (d.  1687),  and  George 
Herbert  (q.v.)  placed  catechizing  in  the  forefront 
for  effectively  planting  the  Gospel  in  the  minds  of 
men.  John  Owen  (d.  1683)  declared  that  **  more 
knowledge  is  ordinarily  diffused  among  the  young 
and  ignorant  by  one  hour's  catechetical  exercise, 
than  by  many  hours'  continual  discourse." 

These  facts  account  for  the  fact  that  many  places 
claimed  to  have  had  Sunday-schoob  previous  to 
those  in  Gloucester,  England.  Among  the  many 
worthy  instances  only  a  few  can  be 
6.  Antioi-  noticed.  It  is  claimed  that  Sunday- 
^~^"  ®'  schools  were  begun  in  Scotland  by  John 
S^^,  Knox  about  1560;  in  Bath,  Ei^land, 
■ohool.  1660,  by  Joseph  Alleine;  in  Roxbury, 
Mass.,  1674;  in  Norwich,  Conn.,  1676; 
in  Plymouth,  Mass.,  1680;  in  Newton,  N.  Y.,  1683; 
by  Bishop  Frampton,  England,  1693;  in  Glasgow, 
Scotland,  1707;  by  the  Schwenckf elders,  in  Penn- 
sylvania, 1734;  in  Bethlehem,  Conn.,  by  Joseph 
Bellamy,  1740;  in  Ephrata,  Pa.,  by  Ludwig  H&cker, 
1740 — a  school  giving  gratuitous  instruction,  hold- 
ing children's  meetings  and  blessed  by  many  con- 
versions, maintained  for  thirty  years  among  Ger- 
man Seventh  Day  Baptists,  and  broken  up  by  the 
war  of  independence;  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  by  Mrs. 
Greening,  1744;  in  Norham,  Scotland,  by  Rev. 
W.  Morrison,  1757;  in  Brechin,  Scotland,  by  Rev. 
David  Blair,  1760;  in  Catterick,  England,  by  Rev. 
T.  Lindsey,  1763;  by  Rev.  E.  Wheelock,  Columbia, 
Conn.,  1763;  by  Miss  Harrison,  Bedale,  England, 
1765;  by  Oberlin,  at  Walbach,  1767;  by  Miss 
Hannah  Ball,  High  Wycombe,  England,  1769;  by 
W.  Gait,  Doagh,  County  Antrim,  Ireland,  1770;  by 
Rev.  J.  W.  Moffatt,  Nailsworth,  England,  1772;  by 
Dr.  Kennedy,  Bright,  County  Down,  Ireland,  1774; 
by  Kinderman,  in  Ek)hemia,  1773;  by  A.  Cromp- 
ton,  Little  Levers,  near  Bolton,  England,  1775;  by 
David  Simpson,  Macclesfield,  England,  1778;  and 
by  many  others  in  the  decade,  1770  to  1780.  These 
were,  in  some  cases,  catechetical  schools  and  classes, 
giving  religious  instruction,  yet  not  wholly  parallel 
with  the  methods  of  the  modem  Sunday-school  as 
devoted  to  the  study  of  the  Bible. 

8.  Xodem  Sxinday-flohools:  The  pioneer  schools 
mentioned  above,  were  isolated,  often  with  cate- 
chisms as  the  chidF  text-books.   'They  did  not  arouse 
popular  interest,  nor  did  they  come  into  affiliation 
one  with  another,  tending  toward  organized  move- 
,-,^       ment  or  toward  a  system  of  religious 
.|^iv^     instruction,  with  the  Holy  Scriptures 
Sehoolo.    ^^  ^®  chief  text-book.    Of  this  great 
movement  Robert  Raikes,  Jr.  (q.v.),  is 
justly  called  the  foimder.    He  was  editor  and  pro- 
prietor of  the  OUntcester  Joumalf  Gloucester,  Eng- 
land, and  a  strange  mixture  of  the  **  dandy  "  and 
of  the  reformer.    Before  he  was  of  age,  he  began 
visiting  the  two  prisons  of  Gloucester,  to  relieve  the 
iKXROfs  oi  prison  life,  and  to  reform  the  prisoners.  I 


His  sympathies  were  widened,  his  charity  deepened; 
his  failures  in  prison  reform  set  him  thinking,  until 
he  reached  the  conclusion  that  '^  vice  is  prevent- 
able." Twenty-five  years  later,  when  he  was  forty- 
four  years  of  age,  he  began  a  "  new  experiment," 
as  he  called  it,  of  ''  botanizing  in  human  nature." 
Going  into  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  where  many 
youths  were  employed  in  the  factories,  his  heart  was 
touched  by  the  groups  of  ragged,  wretched,  cursing 
children.  He  knew  their  parents,  homes,  and  hab- 
its; none  ever  entered  the  house  of  God.  It  was 
useless  to  appeal  to  such  parents.  He  had  tried  to 
reform  adults  and  had  failed.  George  Whitefield 
had  tried  to  reach  the  masses  in  Gloucester,  but 
with  meager  results.  Raikes  was  moved,  therefore, 
to  apply  his  maxim  that  ''  vice  is  preventable." 
"  Begin  with  the  child,  for  idleness  is  the  parent  of 
vice,"  and  '' ignorance  is  the  cause  of  idleness"; 
therefore,  '^  begin  by  instructing  the  child."  These 
seem  like  trite  statements  now,  but  they  were  the 
result  of  long,  deep  thought  by  Raikes.  Here  was 
his  mission.  And  the  Rev.  Thomas  Stock,  head- 
master of  the  Cathedral  School,  whom  he  met  in 
his  walk,  was  the  man  to  help  him.  He  started  his 
first  Sunday-school  in  Sooty  Alley  in  1780,  paying 
Mrs.  Meredith  for  teaching  the  wretched  little  street 
children,  whom  he  persuaded  to  come  to  her  kitchen 
for  instruction.  Mrs.  Meredith  found  the  boys 
"  terrible  bad,"  and  soon  the  pupils  were  transferred 
to  Mrs.  Mary  Critchley's  in  Southgate  Street,  whose 
house  extended  to  Grey  Friars,  facing  the  south 
porch  of  the  St.  Mary  de  Crypt  Church.  Raikes 
lived  nearly  opposite  the  church.  Bad  as  the  boys 
were,  the  "  girls  were  worse."  The  children  were 
required  to  come  with  clean  hands  and  faces,  hair 
combed,  and  with  such  clothing  as  they.had,  though 
shoes  and  clothes  were  sometimes  provided.  The 
boys  were  **  strapped  "  or  **  caned  "  by  Raikes  him- 
self, for  misbehavior;  the  girls  were  subdued  by 
other  means.  The  children  were  to  remain  in  school 
from  ten  to  twelve,  then  go  home;  to  return  at  one, 
and,  after  a  lesson,  to  be  conducted  to  church;  after 
church  service  to  repeat  portions  of  the  catechism; 
then  to  go  quietly  home  about  five,  without  play- 
ing in  the  streets.  Attentive  scholars  received  re- 
wards of  Bibles,  Testaments,  books,  combs,  shoes, 
and  clothing.  The  head  teachers  were  paid  a  shil- 
ling a  day.  Raikes  engaged  four  women  in  his 
schools,  and  procured  o^er  employment  for  them 
as  rewards  of  diligence,  which  "  may  make  it  worth 
sixpence  more."  The  Rev.  Thomas  Stock  **  went 
around  to  the  schools  Simday  afternoon,"  says 
Raikes,  *'  to  examine  the  progress  made,  and  to  en- 
force order  and  decorum  among  such  a  set  of  little 
heathen."  The  boys  were  in  classes  of  five,  the  ad- 
vanced pupils  acting  as  *'  monitors,"  or  teachers, 
teaching  the  younger  pupils  their  letters.  The  girls 
in  a  separate  room,  with  white  tippets  on  their 
shoulders  and  white  caps  on  their  heads,  were  in 
classes  also,  with  **  monitors  "  or  sub-teachers  over 
them.  This  was  nearly  ten  years  before  Dr.  Bell 
or  Joseph  Lancaster  introduced  the  **  monitorial 
systems"  into  the  week-day  schools  of  England, 
and  his  biographer,  Harris,  affirms  that  Raikes 
maintained  these  monitors  without  change  and  his 
schools  have  continued  unto  this  day. 
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For  about  three  years,  Raikes  looked  upon  his 
schools  as  an  experiment.  When  William  Fox, 
William  Wilberforce  (q.v.),  and  the  Wesleys — John 
and  Charles  (qq.v.), — and  Jonas  Han- 
Intorest  ^*y»  cjame  as  the  guests  of  Raikes  and 
Aroused.  ^  neighbors,  he  explained  his  plan, 
asked  their  counsel,  and  took  them  to 
the  school  to  hear  the  children  repeat  prayers,  the 
catechism,  answer  Bible  questions,  and  sing  Watts' 
hymns.  It  is  recorded  that  they  were  astonished, 
"  caught  the  fire,"  and  extended  the  movement. 
Contraiy  to  a  popular  notion,  it  is  now  affirmed  that 
Raikes  used  "  voluntary  teachers,"  or  monitors  over 
small  classes.  '^  The  system,"  says  Harris,  the  la- 
test biographer  of  Raikes,  '^  was  founded  on,  and 
supported  by,  voluntary  effort;  paid  masters  and 
miistresses  were  at  first  necessary,  but  they  gradually 
disappeared;  the  monitors  over  classes  were  unpaid 
and  voluntary  from  the  beginning  of  his  schools." 
The  paid  ''  master  "  and  "  mistress  "  of  Raikes' 
schools  were  the  superintendents;  the  class  teachers 
were  unpaid  and  voluntary,  selected  and  directed 
by  the  paid  master  or  mistress.  When  satisfied  that 
his  scheme  had  passed  the  experimental  stage, 
Raikes  published  a  brief  notice  of  it  in  the  GUmceater 
Journal  of  Nov.  3,  1783,  which  was  copied  into  the 
London  papers.  The  Gentleman*8  Magazine  also 
published  a  letter  of  Raikes'  of  Nov.  25,  1783,  in 
full,  and  a  little  later,  another  description  by  Raikes 
was  given  in  the  Arminian  Magazine  edited  by 
John  Wesley.  These  and  many  other  published 
accounts  extended  knowledge  concerning  the  new 
movement,  while  many  pulpits  repeated  the  story 
and  praised  the  institution.  By  these  means  the 
knowledge  and  character  of  these  Sunday-schools 
were  rapidly  diffused  throughout  the  Christian 
world. 

The  schoob  of  Raikes,  and  of  the  earlier  promoters 
of  the  new  movement,  chiefly  aimed  to  reach  the 
children  of  the  poor,  and  of  those  who  neglected  the 
.  church.  The  scheme  commended  itself 
'  t^^'  ^  thoughtful  and  philanthropic  minds; 
Services  of  lea^^^  ^^^  influential  persons  became 
Workers,  i^  warm  advocates.  It  met  with  criti- 
cism and  opposition  from  some  profes- 
sors of  religion  and  churchmen,  who  questioned  its 
wisdom  and  its  usefulness.  The  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  was  moved  to  call  together  bishops  and 
clergy  to  see  what  should  be  done  to  ctop  it.  William 
Pitt  seriously  considered  the  introduction  of  a  bill  in 
Parliament  for  the  ^*  suppression  of  Sunday-schools." 
In  Scotland,  teaching  on  the  Sabbath  by  la3rmen 
was  pronounced  an  innovation  and  a  breach  of  the 
fourtii  commandment.  Sunday-schools  on  the  new 
plan,  however,  continued  to  multiply  in  face  of  op- 
position, extending  with  marvelous  rapidity  in  Eng- 
land, Wales,  and  Ireland,  more  slowly  in  Scotland, 
upon  the  continent,  and  in  America.  Experience 
soon  proved  that  even  paid  '^  masters,"  to  say  noth- 
ing of  paid  teachers,  made  the  system  expensive, 
tending  to  limit  its  usefulness.  If  class-teachers  and 
monitors  could  give  their  time,  why  might  not  per- 
sons competent  for  masters,  and  for  all  the  instruc- 
tion, be  found  to  act  without  pay?  Next,  therefore, 
to  founding  the  system,  the  most  important  step 
was  to  replace  paid  supervising  *'  masters  "  and 


"  mistresses  "  and  the  few  paid  instructors  by  vol- 
untary and  unpaid  superintendents  and  teachers. 
Raikes  used  unpaid  class-teachers  from  the  first, 
but  paid  superintendents.  Sir  Charles  Reed  credits 
Oldham,  England,  with  having  been  the  first  Sun- 
day-school to  displace  paid  by  gratuitous  instruc- 
tion. John  Wesley  notes  Sunday-schools  at  Bolton, 
Ekigland,  in  1787  "  having  eighty  masters  (teachers) 
who  receive  no  pay  but  what  they  received  from  the 
great  Master. ' '  The  famous  Stockport  Sunday-school 
in  1794  paid  only  six  of  its  thirty  teachers.  A  Sim- 
day-school  in  Passaic  County,  N.  J.,  in  1794,  having 
children  from  a  cotton  factory,  gave  them  gratui- 
tous instruction,  and  Samuel  Slater,  of  Pawtucket, 
R.  I.,  had  a  similar  school,  with  unpaid  teachers,  for 
factory  operatives.  William  Brodie  Gumey  intro- 
duced gratuitous  instruction  into  several  Sunday- 
schools  in  London,  England,  about  1796;  and  similar 
schools  were  promoted  by  Rowland  Hill  about  the 
same  time.  Wholly  gratuitous  instruction  speedily 
became  a  popular  feature  of  the  institution,  and  dis- 
placed the  earlier  plan  of  paid  supervision  and  partly 
paid  instruction.  The  adoption  of  the  Sunday- 
school  as  a  mode  of  religious  instruction  for  children 
of  the  Church  came  more  slowly  into  favor.  But 
it  had  a  remarkable  growth,  under  the  improved 
feature  of  wholly  voluntary  instruction  and  man- 
agement, which  adapted  it  to  the  needs  of  poor 
communities  and  parishes  in  city  and  country. 

The  growth  of  modem  Sunday-schools  w^as  phe- 
nomenal. While  published  reports  of  the  mcno^er- 
ship  vary  widely,  showing  imperfect  enumeration 
and  defective  census  with  gaps  filled  by  mere  esti- 
mates, yet  the  following  figures  give  some  idea  of 
the  average  progress,  at  different  peri- 
*•  /*^^^"  ods  during  the  past  century.  Raikes, 
in  a  letter  to  the  Gendemen*8  Maga- 
zine in  1787,  estimated  the  number  of 
children  in  Sunday-schools  at  250,000. 
This  was  evidently  an  over-estimate,  for  the  same 
magazine  in  1800  gave  the  number  as  only  156,400. 
A  parliamentary  census  of  England  and  Wales  in 
1818  reported  5,463  Sunday-schools,  with  477,225 
scholars,  and  19,230  day-schools  having  674,833 
scholars.  A  similar  census  in  1833  reported  a  mem- 
bership of  1,548,890.  An  educational  census  of 
England  and  Wales  in  1851  reported  2,407,642  Sun- 
day scholars,  which  was  260,000  more  than  were 
reported  by  the  same  census  jfor  all  the  public  and 
private  [secular]  schools  in  the  country  at  that  time. 
At  the  same  period  it  was  said  that  there  were  292,- 
549  Sunday  scholars  in  Scotland,  and  a  total  in 
Great  Britain  (including  Ireland  and  some  islands) 
of  2,987,980  in  27,048  Sunday-schools,  having  325,- 
450  teachers.  At  the  Raikes  centenary  in  1880, 
reports  and  estimates  placed  the  number  of  Simday 
scholars  then  in  Great  Britain  at  6,060,677,  with 
674,704  teachers.  At  the  world's  Sunday-school 
convention  in  1889  it  was  reported  that  Great  Brit- 
ain (including  Ireland)  had  44,944  Simday-schools 
with  704,286  teachers  and  6,695,399  scholars.  In 
1907,  at  the  Rome  convention,  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  reported  44,399  Sunday-schools,  684,342 
teachers,  and  7,450,374  scholars.  J.  Henry  Harris 
computes  that  the  SimdayH9chools  in  Great  Britain 
involve  an  annual  e3q;)enditure  of  about  £700,000, 
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and  including  incidentals,  such  as  excursions,  so- 
cials, and  other  items,  the  amount  equals  £1,200,000 
per  annum  for  the  schools  in  Great  Britain  alone. 

The  growth  in  America  was  even  more  phenom- 
enal than  in  Great  Britain.  In  1825,  the  American 
Sunday-school  Union  reported  in  its  connection 
j^       1,150     Sunday-schools     with     11,295 

Ammrioa^  teachers  and  82,697  scholars,  and  com- 
puted from  reliable  data  that  there 
were  in  other  Sunday-schools  in  this  country  and 
British  America  and  the  West  Indies  upward  of 
61,000  Sunday  scholars,  making  a  total  for  North 
America  of  143,697  scholars.  The  reported  conver- 
sions in  the  schools  of  the  American  Sunday-school 
Union  were]  as  remarkable  as  the  growth  of  the 
schoob.  In  1828,  the  number  of  teachers  in  these 
schools  reported  as  professing  Christ  was  equal  to 
about  four  per  cent  of  the  entire  nimiber  of  teachers. 
In  1829,  the  number  of  schools  connected  with  the 
American  Sunday-school  Union  increased  to  5,901, 
with  52,663  teachers  and  349,202  scholars.  This 
rapid  growth  was  further  increased  by  the  effort, 
national  in  scope,  in  1830  to  plant  a  Sunday-school 
in  every  needy  community  throughout  the  newly 
settled  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  About  eighty 
Sunday-school  missionaries  were  employed  to  visit 
the  8,000  to  10,000  destitute  settlements  estimated 
to  be  in  the  valley;  2,867  new  Sunday-schools  were 
organised  and  1,121  revived  within  about  eighteen 
months,  and  not  less  than  20,000  adults  and  30,000 
scholars  in  the  Union's  schools  professed  conver- 
sion, as  many  as  "  17,000  in  a  single  year,  it  was  be- 
lieved." And  in  1831,  the  semi-centennial  of  the 
founding  of  the  system  by  Raikes,  the  American 
Sunday-school  Union  reported  that  the  number  in 
the  United  States  enrolled  as  members  of  the  Sun- 
day-school may  be  safely  estimated  at  upward  of 
600,000.  In  1851  the  membership  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  was  computed  at  3,250,000. 
Meanwhile,  besides  the  extension  work  of  the  Amer- 
ican Sunday-school  Union,  which  for  over  eighty 
years  formed  an  average  of  three  and  one-half  new 
Sunday-schools  per  day,  the  larger  denominations 
separately  began  a  vigorous  Simday-school  exten- 
sion and  improvement  in  their  respective  churches. 
At  the  first  international  Simday-school  conven- 
tion in  1875  the  United  States  and  Canada  were  re- 
ported to  have  69,272  Sunday-schoob  with  788,805 
teachers  and  6,062,064  scholars.  The  latest  statis- 
tics (1910-11)  from  the  most  trustworthy  sources 
give  the  nimiber  of  Sunday-schools  held  by  Prot- 
estant churches  in  the  United  States  and  its 
possessions  at  193,495,  with  1,749,894  teachers  and 
15,380,694  scholars. 

Schools  enrolled  in  English-speaking  lands  are 
now  computed  at  about  263,000,  with  about  2,500,- 
000  teachers  and  about  24,000,000  scholars,  while 
all  the  rest  of  the  world  not  speaking  English  is  to 
be  credited  with  about  65,000  schools,  upward  of 
300,000  teachers,  and  about  4,000,000  scholars. 
Thc»e  facts  indicate  the  phenomenal  growth 
in  English-speaking  lands.  It  is  also  to  be  taken 
into  account  that  in  connection  with  this  in- 
stitution not  less  than  15,000,000  young  people 
and  adults  also  receive  instruction.  In  connection 
the  movement  is  often  found  a  ''  children's 


day,"  on  which  the  services  are  wholly  for  the  chil- 
dren and  in  large  part  consist  of  exercises  in  which 
they  have  the  principal  parts.  The  system  has  not 
made  such  great  gains  in  the  continental  countries 
of  Europe,  as  in  Great  Britain  and  America.  The 
Roman  Catholic  and  Greek  churches 

5.  In       have  not  placed  emphasis  upon  instruc- 
S>enmark,  ^j^j^  directly  from  the  Bible,  but  from 

^™^J^  '  catechisms,  creeds,  and  confessions  pe- 
Norway.  culiar  to  tiiem.  The  large  bodies  of 
Protestants  on  the  continent  believe  in 
religious  instruction  in  their  day-schools,  which  some 
there  deem  equal,  if  not  superior  in  efficiency,  to 
the  method  pursued  in  the  modem  Sunday-school. 
Thus,  in  Denmark,  all  between  seven  and  fourteen 
years  of  age  are  compelled  to  attend  day-school, 
and  religious  instruction  is  obligatory.  Dissenters 
(numbering  less  than  one  in  100  of  the  population) 
can  have  their  children  excused  from  religious  in- 
struction in  the  State  schools  by  showing  that  they 
are  satisfactorily  taught  elsewhere.  In  1907  it  was 
computed  that  of  "  children's  services  '*  and  Sun- 
day-schools together,  there  were  in  Denmark  about 
1,000,  having  an  attendance  of  about  80,000,  the 
numbers  having  more  than  doubled  in  the  last 
twenty  years.  In  Germany,  day-school  attendance 
is  compulsory  and  religious  instruction  required  by 
the  State.  The  kind  of  religious  instruction  thus 
given  varies  with  the  different  views  of  the  parish 
clergyman  and  the  village  teacher  in  charge  of  the 
school.  The  modem  Sunday-school  is  there  widely 
looked  upon  as  designed  for  the  lower  classes.  Chil- 
dren of  the  better  class  rarely  attend.  Yet  Sunday- 
schools  on  the  ''  class  "  or  ^^  American  "  system 
were  begun  in  Prussia  about  1834,  received  a  new 
stimulus  from  the  American  Albert  Woodruff  about 
1862,  are  extending  among  the  free  or  dissenting 
churches,  through  the  work  of  the  centennial  mis- 
sion of  the  London  Union,  and  are  winning  their 
way  slowly  into  State  churches.  Many  Evangelical 
Lutherans,  however,  say:  "  Luther  taught  us  how 
to  teach  the  Bible  in  our  schools;  why  do  we  need 
Sunday-schools?  **  The  State  views  every  one  as  a 
Christian  who  is  not  a  Jew,  Moslem,  or  pagan.  Some 
see  two  kinds  of  Sunday-schools  in  Germany;  those 
in  State  churches  and  those  in  dissenting  churches. 
Some  of  the  former  adopt  the  class  system,  others 
do  not.  The  free  churches  generally  welcome  the 
modem  class  S3rstem  in  Sunday-school.  The  reports 
for  1910  give  about  9,000  Sunday-schools  of  all 
kinds  in  Germany  with  about  one  million  scholars. 
The  modem  Sunday-school  system  was  introduced 
into  Norway,  with  the  free-church  movement,  about 
1850,  and  is  extending  into  the  State  churches, 
about  three-fourths  of  all  Sunday-schools  in  1898 
belonging  to  them,  and  they  use  lessons  of  their 
own.  Including  the  ^'  children's  services  "  and  Sun- 
day-schools in  the  State  churches  there  were  in  1910 
upward  of  1,000  schools  in  Norway.  Many  of  the 
free-church  schools  are  coordinated  in  a  union  and 
use  the  International  Sunday-school  Lessons. 

Sweden  introduced  Sunday-schools  also  into  the 
free  churches  about  1851,  and  the  S3rstem  is  gaining 
strength  in  the  State  churches  (see  statistical  table). 
The  first  Sunday-school  in  Sweden  was  organised 
about  1833  in  Stockholm  by  the  daughter  of  an 
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English  consul;  it  was  followed  by  a  few  others,  but 
continued  only  a  short  time.  In  1851  P.  Palmquist 
of  the  same  city  saw  the  exhibit  of 
■^^  Other  Sunday-school  work  in  the  great  exhi- 
OmmMes.  ^'^°°  **  London,  and  began  a  Sunday- 
school  for  the  poor  children  on  his  re- 
turn, which  became  the  germ  of  the  system  of 
the  free  (Baptist,  Wesleyan,  and  Congregational) 
churches  of  Sweden.  In  1853  Lady  Ehrenburg  be- 
gan a  similar  school,  which  introduced  the  system 
into  the  State  church.  For  twenty  years  the  new 
system  had  a  slow  growth.  In  the  first  five  years  of 
this  century,  greater  activity  in  extension  and  im- 
provement of  Sunday-schools  has  been  secured 
through  special  missionaries,  though  in  1900  there 
were  districts  and  provinces  where  Sunday-schoob 
are  unknown.  Holland  has  a  strong  Simday-school 
society,  chiefly  supported  by  the  free  and  Evangelical 
churches,  that  for  several  years  has  promoted  the 
extension  and  improvement  of  Sunday-schools,  re- 
sulting in  about  200,000  children  in  2,000  schools. 
In  Switzerland  Sunday-schools  are  popular  in  all 
the  German  Evangelical  cantons.  Tlie  system  has 
been  adapted  to  the  special  conditions  of  the  people, 
training  of  teachers,  and  the  latest  improved  meth- 
ods are  studied  in  the  land  of  Zwingli  and  of  the 
Reformed  churches.  In  the  French  cantons  of 
Switzerland,  the  modem  Sunday-school  method 
has  been  in  use  for  over  fifty  years.  ^'  Childrens' 
services  **  have  been  held,  the  children  being  grouped 
in  classes,  each  class  in  charge  of  a  teacher  for  **  cat- 
echetical exercises,"  followed  by  the  general  address 
of  "  instruction  "  by  the  minister,  the  course  of 
study  being  Old-Testament  history  and  New-Testa- 
ment doctrines.  In  the  land  of  the  Huguenots, 
Sunday-schools  early  found  a  footing,  but  not  a 
hearty  welcome.  The  upheaval  in  civil  afifairs,  the 
domination  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood,  and 
the  disruption  of  Church  and  State  in  France  in 
this  century  have  prevented  a  wide  extension  of 
Bible-study.  Lately  there  has  been  a  revival  of  in- 
terest, the  Protestant  churches  have  a  wide-open 
door,  the  Gospel  can  be  extended  freely  by  the  best 
Sunday-school  methods,  and  the  opportimity  for  a 
large  increase  of  the  1,200  Sunday-schoob  (with 
74,000  members)  never  was  brighter  in  France  than 
since  the  separation  of  Cliurch  and  State.  Russia, 
under  rigid  laws,  has  hitherto  frowned  on  Bible- 
study  save  by  those  only  who  adhered  to  the  Greek 
Cliurch.  Among  the  few  dissenting  or  free  churches 
of  the  empire,  some  Sunday-schoob  were  founded. 
It  was  reported  in  1910  that  there  were  about  1,000 
schoob  having  about  66,000  scholars  in  Russia, 
taught  in  difiPerent  languages,  on  the  Dnieper,  Volga, 
and  Don  rivers,  and  along  the  Black  Sea.  The  sys- 
tem of  Bible-study  by  Uie  Sunday-school  method 
is  not  welcome  in  ihe  Greek  C!hurch.  Bohemia,  the 
land  of  Huss,  has  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  of 
Protestants,  among  whom  Sunday-schoob  find 
favor;  the  greater  nimiber  of  Bible  scholars,  how- 
ever, study  at  home;  the  home  department  gener- 
ally outnimibering  those  in  the  schoob.  Italy  was 
late  in  receiving  the  Sunday-sehool.  It  has  a  na- 
tional committee  and  "  Union  "  formed  in  1801, 
which  is  still  doing  effective  work  in  the  extension 
of  Sunday-schools  in  the  face  of  great  difficulties. 


In  Spain  the  Sunday-school  exists  by  sufferance  as 
do  all  Protestant  bodies,  though  the  spirit  of  relig- 
ious toleration  b  gaining  strength  in  the  Spamsh 
mind  (see  Spain,  Evangelical  Work  in). 

In  the  other  coimtries  of  the  world,  except  in 
India,  Austria,  and  the  Philippines  and  Hawaii, 
Sunday-school  extension  b  dependent  upon  Prot- 
estant missions  maintained  by  the  missionary  so- 
cieties of  Christian  lands.  The  Sunday-schools  are 
comparatively  few,  and  can  not  be  increased  except 
through  mission  agencies.  The  efficiency  and  econ- 
omy of  the  Sunday-school,  modified  to  meet  con- 
ditions in  non-Christian  lands,  fit  it  for  a  far  wider 
usefulness  in  propagating  the  Gospel  than  almost 
any  other  means  within  reach  of  the  Church. 

XL  Sunday-school  Societies.  1.  In  Ghreat  Britain : 
The  magnitude  of  the  task  of  '^  teaching  the  Bible 
to  the  world  "  attracted  the  attention  of  Christian 
philanthropists,  and  after  several  public  conferences 
in  London,  William  Fox,  Jonas  Hanway,  Henry 
Thornton,  and  Thomas  Raikes  (brother  of  Robert 
Raikes)  with  three  others  formed  The  Society  for 
the  Support  and  Encouragement  of  Sunday-schools 
in  England,  Sept.  7,  1785.  As  its  work  extended 
beyond  England,  the  title  was  changed  some  years 
bter  to  include  the  British  dominions.  Owing  to 
the  long  title,  it  was  popularly  known  as  "  The 
Sunday-school  Society."  It  leased  rooms,  employed 
teachers,  and  provided  Bibles  and  books  gratui- 
tously. In  27  years  it  founded  and  aided  3,730 
Simday-schoob,  having  303,981  scholars,  donating 
8,001  Bibles,  70,537  Testaments,  329,695  spelling- 
books  and  primers,  and  expending  £4,383  15s  4d. 
After  1811  its  work  was  liinited  to  grants  of  class- 
books  and  Scriptures.  Thb  society  dissolved  in 
1864. 

As  the  advantages  of  volimtary  teachers  and 
wholly  gratuitous  instruction  became  apparent, 
schools  discontinued  paid  teachers  altogether.  Row- 
land Hill,  pastor  of  Surrey  C!hapel, 
1.  liondon  London,  England,  formed  a  Sunday- 
Sunday-  g^jjjQQi  Qjj  i^  purely  voluntary  plan. 
ITnion.  William  Brodie  Gumey,  a  young  Chris- 
tian byman,  fired  with  zeal  for  thb 
service  by  meeting  William  Fox,  John  Howard  the 
philanthropist,  and  others,  proposed  a  conference, 
to  consider  the  extension  of  schoob  with  voluntary 
teachers  only.  Thb  was  held  in  Surrey  Chapel, 
July  13,  1803,  and  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the 
London  Sunday-school  Union.  Thb  society  b  con- 
ducted by  members  of  different  EvangeUcal  de- 
nominations, through  a  general  committee  of  fifty- 
four  persons,  who  render  service  gratuitously.  For 
more  than  a  century,  it  has  promoted  the  work  in 
Great  Britain  by  publishing  suitable  record  and 
reading-books  and  other  requisites  at  a  low  price, 
and  by  issuing  cards,  periodicab,  and  helps  for 
teachers.  The  Sunday  School  Teachers  Monthly 
Magazine^  foimded  by  its  secretary,  W.  F.  Lloyd, 
in  1813,  was  a  pioneer  in  that  line  and  was  con- 
ducted with  rare  ability.  The  Sunday^chooL  Chron- 
ids,  now  issued  by  the  London  Union  each  week,  b 
the  foremost  periodical  of  its  class  in  Great  Britain. 
The  Union,  by  means  of  auxihary  unions,  extended 
the  system  throughout  the  British  dominions.  It 
has  provided  a  system  of  teachers'  tmininc  Hnnnm 
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or  institutes  in  which  persons  by  study  and  exam- 
ination have  been  fitted  for  teaching.  It  secured  a 
**  loan  fund  "  from  which  loans  were  made  without 
interest  to  churches  and  organisations  erecting 
buildings  and  class-rooms,  and  maintains  a  large 
reference  library  and  reading-room  for  teachers  and 
others,  at  a  subscription  price  of  one  shilling  per 
annum  for  each  person.  Since  1864,  the  union  has 
aided  in  maintaining  special  missionaries  to  extend 
Sunday-schools  on  the  continent,  in  India,  and  else- 
where. At  its  centenary  in  1903,  it  reported  in  its 
connection,  through  its  auxiliaries,  9,584  Sunday- 
schools,  213,226  teachers,  and  2,252,497  scholars. 
Affiliated  with  it  \a  the  International  Bible  Readers' 
Association,  having  800,000  to  1,000,000  members, 
in  nearly  100  countries,  who  are  pledged  to  read  an 
assigned  portion  of  the  Bible  daily.  Its  chief  sup- 
port is  from  the  Congregationalists,  Baptists,  and 
Presbyterians.  The  other  dissenting  bodies  and  the 
Church  of  England  each  have  separate  Sunday- 
school  societies. 

The  Church  of  Ekigland  Sunday-school  Institute 
was  formed  in  1843,  '^  to  extend,  improve,  and  de- 
velop the  Sunday-school  system  in  the  Church  of 
England "   and   "  to   secure   efficient 

j|rj^®'  teaching  therein."  It  is  directed  by  a 
committee  of  about  50  persons,  25 
clergymen  and  25  laymen.  The  work  is  promoted 
through  branch  or  local  associations  (about  400), 
and  through  publications,  institutes,  teachers,  ex- 
aminations, and  lectures.  Its  benevolent  receipts 
in  its  Jubilee  year  (1893)  were  £2,213,  and  from  scdes 
of  publications  £10,869;  in  its  sixtieth  year  (1903) 
the  benevolent  receipts  were  £1,339,  and  from  sales 
£9,032  (about  the  average  yearly  receipts).  In 
1910  the  number  of  scholars  for  England  and 
Wales  in  its  schoob  was  3,153,476,  and  of  teachers, 
212,712.  Its  total  annual  receipts  have  slightly 
diminished  in  the  last  twenty  years.  Its  lessons 
comprise  a  course  of  five  years'  study,  based  on  the 
Bible  and  Prayer  Book,  and  conforming  to  the 
church  calendar.  The  Wesleyan  Sunday-school 
Union  was  formed  in  London  in  1875.  In  seven 
years,  it  enrolled  about  6,500  schools,  123,000 
teachers,  830,000  scholars,  with  £700  annual  benevo- 
lent receipts.  It  has  steadily  advanced  in  all 
branches  of  its  operations.  Its  report  for  1907  gave : 
schools,  7,566;  officers  and  teachers,  133,108; 
scholars,  1,000,819.  This  showed  a  decrease  of 
28,858  from  the  previous  year's  report,  but  the  mem- 
bers of  the  "  pleasant  Sunday  afternoon  classes  " 
showed  a  gain  of  33,271,  leaving  a  net  gain  of  4,413. 
The  Sunday-school  Society  for  Ireland  was  formed 
in  1809.  At  the  end  of  fifty  years  it  had  2,700 
schools,  255,000  members,  and  it  is  still  doing  a 
useful  work.  There  are  Sabbath-school  societies  in 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  and  in  several  countries 
on  the  continent  of  Europe.  The  India  Simday- 
school  Union  and  the  Australian  Simday-school 
Union  at  Melbourne  are  doing  an  effective  work, 
having  affiliation  with,  or  encouragement  from,  the 
London  Sunday-school  Union. 

SL  In  Am«rioa:  Christian  philanthropists 
abounded  in  America,  and  were  early  awake  to  the 
advantages  of  the  Sunday-school.  Bishop  William 
i,  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  Matthew  Carey,  and 


nine  others  held  a  meeting  in  Philadelphia  Dec.  19, 
1790,  which  resulted  in  forming  The  First  Day,  or 
Sunday-school  Society,  for  the  "  estab- 
a'oM^^  lishment  of  Sunday-schools."  It  se- 
Local.  c^^"^  funds,  rented  rooms  and  halls 
for  holding  schools,  had  both  paid 
and  volimtaiy  teachers  (in  1794),  and  secured  a 
charter  in  1797.  In  1791  it  petitioned  the  state 
legislatiure  to  establish  ''  free  public  schools."  In 
ten  years  it  expended  in  rents,  salaries,  and  gifts  of 
books  about  $4,000.  When  voluntary  teachers  dis- 
placed all  paid  "  masters  "  in  Simday-schools,  the 
society  appropriated  its  funds  to  supply  needy 
schools  with  religious  literature,  issued  on  the  union 
principle,  a  benevolent  work  which  it  still  continues, 
having  granted  about  $40,000.  The  "  First  Day  " 
is  therefore  the  oldest  existing  Sunday-school  society 
in  the  world.  The  changes  in  the  modem  Sunday- 
school  movement  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, such  as  introducing  the  systems  into  the 
churches,  displacing  all  paid  masters  with  voluntary 
teachers,  and  transferring  the  sessions  of  the  schools 
from  rented  rooms  and  halls  to  the  churches,  and 
the  like,  checked  the  spread  of  the  new  movement 
for  the  first  decade  of  that  centiuy.  But  organiza- 
tions for  promoting  Sunday-schools  sprang  up  in 
many  parts  of  this  country.  The  Union  Society  for 
the  education  of  poor  female  children  was  formed 
in  Philadelphia  in  1804,  chartered  in  1808;  the 
Evangelical  Society  in  1808;  and  half  a  dozen  other 
local  union  societies  a  few  years  later  in  Philadelphia 
were  in  part  the  result  of  the  zealous  labors  of  Chris- 
tian men  and  women.  The  Rev.  Robert  May,  in 
1811,  also  popularized  a  system  of  reward  tickets, 
primers,  and  the  wider  adoption  of  small  classes, 
under  volimtary  teachers.  In  1815,  Eleazer  Lord 
visited  Philadelphia  and  studied  its  Simday-school 
methods,  then  returned  to  New  York  so  fired  with 
enthusiasm  that  two  societies  were  at  once  formed 
there — ^the  New  York  Female  Simday-school  Union 
(Jan.,  1816)  and  the  New  York  (male)  Sunday- 
school  Union  Society  (Feb.,  1816).  Meanwhile  the 
several  local  Sunday-school  unions  in  Philadelphia 
united  in  founding  The  Sunday  and  Adult  School 
Union,  1817,  which  became  the  largest  in  America, 
within  seven  years  having  over  700  affiliated  schools 
and  auxiliaries. 

The  New  York  Sunday-school  Union  proposed  a 
national  society  as  early  as  1820,  and  this  was  sec- 
onded by  other  unions  until  1824,  when  the  Phila- 
delphia  Sunday   and    Adult   School 
2.  Ameri-  Union  was  changed  into  a  national  so- 
daT^  oh^"l  ^®*y  *^^  named  the  American  Sun- 
xf^iQ^   day-school  Union,  the  various  imions 
elsewhere  becoming  auxiliary  to  the 
new  national  imion.   This  ''  Union  "  is  composed  of 
persons  of  different  evangelical  denominations  who 
voluntarily  unite  together,  **  to  establish  and  main- 
tain Sunday-schools,  and  to  publish  and  circulate 
moral  and  religious  publications."    The  imion  is 
not  therefore  anti-denominational,  nor  imdenom- 
inational  (for  all  its  members  and  workers  are 
actively  connected  with  some  denomination),  nor 
is  it  strictly  interdenominational,  since  it  does  not 
aim  to  blend  or  act  for  organised  denominations, 
nor  do  ecclesiastical  bodies  appoint  its  officers  and 
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managers;  it  is  a  voluntary  **  union  '*  of  individual 
Christians  of  different  churches  for  promoting  the 
Btudy  of  the  Bible  and  the  Sunday-school  cause. 
It  is  conducted  by  a  board  of  officers  and  thirty-six 
managers,  all  laymen.  It  employs  laymen  and  min- 
isters as  missionaries  to  found  Sunday-schools  in 
new  communities  and  in  those  removed  from 
churches,  issues  library  books,  dictionaries,  com- 
mentaries, maps,  records,  tickets,  primers,  teachers' 
tracts,  manuals,  lesson  helps,  and  Sunday-school 
records  and  requisites  in  great  variety,  and  also 
nine  periodicals.  In  five  years  after  its  organiza- 
tion, the  American  Simday-school  Union  issued 
over  six  millions  of  copies  of  Sunday-school  works, 
published  200  bound  volumes  for  libraries  in  Sun- 
day-schools, started  a  Teachers*  Magazine  and  two 
other  periodicals,  was  receiving  and  expending  an- 
unally  over  $76,000  in  promotion  of  the  cause,  had 
in  its  connection  6,000  schools  with  60,000  teachers 
and  over  400,000  scholars,  and  one-half  its  schools 
reported  in  1833  that  2,607  teachers  and  6,121 
scholars  had  professed  Christ  in  that  year  alone. 
Among  important  measures  inaugurated  and  popu- 
larized by  this  union  may  be  noted:  the  system  of 
free  lending  or  circulating  libraries  of  religious  books, 
the  first  American  monthly  magazine  for  Sunday- 
school  teachers,  1824;  the  first  weekly  folio  journal 
for  Sunday-schools,  1831 ;  the  employment  of  mis- 
sionaries specially  to  establish  Sunday-schools, 
1821-24  and  continuously  since;  a  world's  monthly 
concert  of  prayer  for  Sunday-schools,  1825;  a  sys- 
tem of  selected  uniform  Bible  lessons  for  Simd  ay- 
schools,  1826;  a  national  scheme  to  plant  a  Simday- 
Bchool  in  every  needy  settlement  in  the  Mississippi 
valley  in  two  years,  1830;  a  similar  scheme  for  the 
entire  south,  1833;  proposing  and  planning  the 
first  and  second  national  Sunday-school  conven- 
tions, 1832,  1833;  graded  lessons  and  Union  Quea- 
tionst  1829;  a  simultaneous  invitation,  July  4,  1833, 
to  all  ''  suitable  subjects  of  Sunday-school  instruc- 
tion in  the  United  States  to  attend  some  place  for 
Bible  study,  on  the  following  Sabbath,  July  7'*;  the 
issue  of  low-priced  illustrated  Sunday-school  period- 
icab  for  children,  providing  special  records  and 
manuals  for  conducting  and  improving  Simday- 
schools,  establishing  and  furnishing  supplies  to  aux- 
iliaries (400)  in  all  parts  of  the  land,  which  were  to 
supply  the  same  to  Sunday-schoob  connected  with 
them,  below  or  at  actual  cost;  and  finally,  organiz- 
ing state  Sunday-school  unions  from  1825;  and 
later,  teachers'  normal  institutes  and  lectures,  to 
inform  and  train  officers  and  teachers  in  better 
methods  of  instruction,  and  also  of  discipline  in, 
and  the  conduct  of,  Sunday-schoob. 

In  the  first  decade  of  the  twentieth  century  (1901- 
1910)  it  founded  24,992  schoob,  with  a  membership 
of  963,412,  in  which  were  reported  98,659  professed 

conversions,  and  1,062  churches  of  dif- 

8.  Besolts  ferent  denominations  following  from 

Soolety's   *^®  schools  planted,  and  over  306,000 

Work,      copies  of  the  Scriptures  provided  for 

those  without  the  Word  of  God.  The 
Union  employed  in  the  ten  years  2,594  missionaries, 
exclusive  of  superintendents  and  secretaries,  an 
average  of  about  260  a  year.  It  expended  in  benevo- 
lent work  in  the  decade,  $2,110,000.    In  eighty- 


years  the  union  claims  to  have  formed  in  America 
121,038  Sunday-schoob,  with  over  655,000  teachers 
and  4,770,000  scholars.  It  has  preserved  a  detailed 
record  of  every  school,  its  precise  location,  the  name 
and  address  of  each  superintendent,  and  the  num- 
ber of  teachers  and  scholars  in  each  school,  when  it 
was  formed  and  when  revisited,  for  fifty  years  past. 
The  union,  from  time  to  time,  enlists  students  in 
colleges  and  seminaries  in  the  work  of  Sunday 
school  extension  imder  direction  of  a  regular  mis> 
sionary.  Thus,  it  claims  to  have  organized  an  aver- 
age of  nearly  four  schoob  a  day  for  every  day  of 
the  last  86  years,  and  to  have  distributed  Bibles 
and  publications  to  the  value  of  about  $15,000,000; 
having  responded  to  335,000  requests  from  schoob 
with  over  20,000,000  members  for  aid  and  encour- 
agement in  the  study  of  God's  Word.  The  union 
conducts  all  its  operations  on  a  thoroughly  system- 
atic plan  (financial,  publication,  including  educa- 
tional, and  missionary  extension),  each  feature 
being  imder  direction  of  a  standing  conmiittee.  The 
whole  country  b  divided  into  great  districts  with  a 
district  superintendent  to  coimsel,  aid,  and  direct 
the  labors  of  its  force  of  missionaries. 

It  reports  for  the  year  ending  Mar.  1,  1910,  new 
schoob  organized  and  reorganized,  2,366,  with  93,- 
527  members,  and  also  11,198  visited  for  aid  and 
encouragement,  having  739,495  members.  Its  re- 
ceipts for  1910  were  $224,922  (exclusive  of  fimded 
bequests  and  gifts),  and  its  expenditures  $218,728. 
It  employed  231  regubr  missionaries,  who  reported 
9,275  professed  conversions  for  the  year,  visited 
178,587  homes  for  instruction  and  prayer,  and  dis- 
tributed 40,087  copies  of  Bibles  and  Testaments, 
21,663  sermons  and  addresses  to  public  assemblies, 
88  new  churches  as  the  outcome  of  these  union 
schools,  $6,200  worth  of  religious  books  and  period- 
icab  given  to  the  needy,  besides  grants  for  special 
objects,  as  homes,  hospitab,  and  prisons,  and  issu- 
ing devotional  conmientaries,  Bible  wall  rolb,  charts, 
maps,  and  lesson  helps.  The  union  is  supported  by 
voluntary  contributions,  and  has  invested  funds, 
amounting  to  between  $1,000,000  and  $2,000,000, 
the  income  from  which  is  devoted  to  its  benevolent 
work,  including  founding  and  improvement  of  Sun- 
day-schoob, and  distribution  of  religious  literature 
issued  by  the  Society  as  directed  by  the  donors. 

The  leading  denominations  in  America  also  have 
Sunday-school  unions,  societies,  or  publishing  de- 
partments.     The     Massachusetts     Sunday-school 
Union,  formed  in  1825  by  CongregationaHsts,  Bap- 
tists, and  others,  dissolved  in  1832.  The 

il3^i,^'    CongregationaHsts    then    started    the 

BodeUM.  Massachusetts  Sabbath-school  Society 
which,  after  several  changes,  b  now  the  Congregar 
tional  Simday-school  and  Publishing  Society,  and 
employs  secretaries,  editors,  and  agents  to  promote 
Sunday-schoob  in  that  denomination.  The  Meth- 
odbt  Episcopal  Sunday-school  Union  was  formed 
in  1827,  merged  with  its  Tract  Society  in  1833,  re- 
organized in  1844,  for  promoting  the  movement  in 
that  church  and  publicdiing  and  distributing  litera- 
ture through  the  preachers  attached  to  that  doiom- 
ination,  holding  training-classes  and  Sunday-school 
assemblies,  and  the  Chautauqua  (see  Chautauqua 
Inbtttution)  has  achieved  a  wprid-wide  reputatioD. 
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The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  formed  a  Sunday- 
school  Union  in  1827,  and  was  warmly  supported  by 
many.  Others,  while  conceding  that  Simday-schools 
were  useful  for  non-churchgoers,  and  those  who  were 
poor  and  destitute,  held  that  the  church  should  teach 
its  children  by  its  clergy,  imder  their  direction,  in 
families,  and  in  parish  schoob.  Yet  Sunday-schools 
have  prospered  under  the  fostering  care  of  diocesan 
authority,  and  through  an  efficient  Sunday-school 
commission.  Courses  of  study  and  text-books  are 
provided  that  are  suited  to  the  worship  and  articles 
of  confession  in  that  church.  The  Presbyterians 
(North  and  South)  have  Sunday-school  boards  and 
the  Baptists  (North  and  South)  have  similar  boards 
and  Sunday-school  departments.  Each  of  these  em- 
ploy colporteurs  or  agents,  and  provide  an  extensive 
literature  for  the  use  of  their  respective  schools. 
The  Reformed  churches  also  maintain  similar  pub- 
lishing-houses, and  secretaries  for  promoting  the 
efficiency  of  their  schools  in  instructing  the  young. 
Besides  these,  there  are  upward  of  twenty-five  pub- 
lishing-houses of  more  or  less  prominence  devoting 
their  chief  attention  and  energy  to  providing  pub- 
lications and  requisites  for  Simday-schools  in  every 
variety  of  form  and  character,  so  that  if  Simday- 
schools  in  America  do  not  steadily  improve  and  at- 
tain increasing  efficiency,  they  can  not  plead  lack  of 
machinery  and  material. 

8.  Ctonventionsof  Snnday-aohool  Workers:  Con- 
ventions are  used  to  awaken  public  interest,  to  dis- 
cuss methods,  to  gather  and  disseminate  informa- 
tion, and  to  promote  Sunday-schools. 
^'♦?*"*^*^'  Local  conferences  and  conventions  for 
iSb2^  this  purpose  were  held  before  1820. 
The  first  delegated  convention,  general 
or  national  in  its  scope  in  America  and  representing 
societies  from  all  parts  of  the  land,  was  held  in 
Philadelphia  in  1824,  to  consider  the  formation  of  a 
national  society,  and  led  to  the  organization  of  the 
American  Simday-school  Union.  In  1828  another 
convention  was  held  in  the  same  city,  when  dele- 
gates from  fourteen  states  considered  various  meas- 
ures for  enlarging  the  operations  of  the  **  National," 
or  American  Sunday-school  Union.  Among  other 
measures  conmiended  were  extension  of  Simday- 
schools  in  communities  using  the  German  language, 
among  seamen,  the  offer  of  premiums  for  suitable 
publications,  and  plans  for  increased  contributions 
to  sustain  the  cause.  In  1830  conventions  and 
meetings  were  held  in  every  important  city  of 
America,  in  furtherance  of  the  "  Mi^issippi  Valley  " 
mission  proposed  by  the  American  Sunday-school 
Union.  In  1832  the  American  Sunday-school  Union 
proposed  a  national  convention  for  ''  considering 
the  principles  of  the  institution  (Sunday-school),  and 
improved  plans  for  organizing,  instructing,  and 
managing  Sunday-schools."  At  the  call  of  the  imion 
ninety  delegates  from  thirteen  states  and  one  terri- 
tory and  the  District  of  Columbia  met,  and  decided 
to  call  a  national  convention  of  Sunday-school 
workers  in  New  York,  to  be  composed  of  delegates 
appcnnted  by  the  local  imions,  associations,  and  by 
schools  not  connected  with  any  union.  This  pre- 
liminary meeting  also  appointed  committees,  and 
suthorised  the  sending  out  of  a  series  of  seventy- 
m^  ''interrogatories"  grouped  under  thirteen 


heads,  embracing  organization,  mode  of  instruction, 
system  of  lessons,  libraries,  infant  schoob,  adult 
Bible  classes,  visiting,  and  all  measures  tending  to 
improve  the  institution.  Delegates  from  foiuteen 
states  and  territories  met,  discussed  the  questions 
for  two  days,  referred  the  answers  to  the  interroga- 
tories to  a  committee  to  collate  and  report  later,  and 
proposed  a  second  convention  to  be  held  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1833.  The  second  convention  approved 
of  the  effort  proposed  by  the  American  Sunday- 
school  Union  personally  to  invite  every  person  on 
July  4,  1833,  to  attend  some  Simday-school  the  fol- 
lowing Sabbath,  July  7;  urged  that  religious  in- 
struction be  given  to  inmates  of  jails,  prisons,  and 
alms-houses,  favored  private  Sunday-schools  in 
homes  with  irreligious  parents,  recommended  that 
sermons  be  preached  for  teachers  and  members  of 
Sunday-schools,  and  the  training  of  the  young  in 
mission-work.  The  special  report  on  modes  of  in- 
struction, prepared  by  James  W.  Weir  and  pub- 
lished by  the  American  Simday-school  Union,  was 
based  upon  the  information  given  in  response  to  the 
seventy-eight  interrogatories.  The  replies  made  a 
quarto  volimie  of  about  1,200  pages.  A  third  na- 
tional Sunday-school  convention  was  held  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1859.  A  general  convention  was  held  in 
London,  England,  in  1862,  attended  by  about  450 
delegated  workers  from  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  the 
continent,  America,  and  Australia,  and  considered 
the  history,  objects,  and  methods,  with  a  view  to 
the  improvement  and  extension  of  Sunday-schoob 
at  home  and  abroad. 

A  fourth  national  convention  in  America  was 
held,  1869,  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  attended  by  526  en- 
rolled members  from  28  states  and  1  territory,  be- 

fi  ififio-  ^^^^  some  from  Canada  and  abroad. 
1010.  ^^^  purpose  of  this  convention  was 
twofold,  inspiration  and  instruction. 
The  fifth  convention  was  held  in  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
in  1872,  attended  by  338  delegates,  from  22  states, 
1  territory,  and  Canada.  Meanwhile  a  conference 
of  publishers  had  arranged  a  series  of  ''  uniform 
lessons  "  as  a  *'  trial  scheme  "  as  hereafter  noticed. 
This  plan  was  adopted  at  the  convention  with  great 
enthusiasm,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  next  and 
first  **  international "  convention  at  Baltimore  in 
1875,  and  the  lesson  conmiittee  through  Dr.  Warren 
Randolph  made  its  first  report.  Since  1875,  the  in- 
ternational conventions  have  been  held  triennially. 
The  second  was  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  1878,  with  over  400 
delegates,  and  promoted  Idndly  feeling  between  the 
northern  and  the  southern  states;  the  third  in 
Toronto,  1881 ;  the  fourth  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  1884, 
when  a  third  lesson  committee  was  appointed  and 
four  persons  added  to  it  from  Great  Britain,  and 
one  from  France.  The  fifth  met  in  Chicago,  111., 
1887;  the  sixth  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  1890,  where  a 
quarterly  temperance  lesson  was  adopted;  the  sev- 
enth in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  1893;  the  eighth  in  Boston, 
1896,  over  1,000  delegates  present,  marked  by  the 
leadership  of  D.  L.  Moody;  the  ninth  in  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  marked  by  the  election  of  Marion  LawTance  as 
general  secretary;  the  tenth  in  Denver,  Colo.,  1902, 
with  1,168  delegates,  when  special  lessons  for  be- 
ginners were  approved;  the  eleventh  in  Toronto, 
1905,  with  1,988  delegates,  when  '^  advanced  le&- 
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sons  "  were  adopted,  and  the  historical  exhibit  illua- 
trating  the  development  of  the  Sunday-school  by 
Dr.  Edwin  W.  Rice,  and  of  the  educational  exposi- 
tion of  current  Sunday-school  material  by  Dr.  C.  R. 
Blackall  were  marked  features.  The  name  was  also 
changed  from  **  International  Sunday-school  Con- 
vention "  to  '*  Association,"  and  it  was  proposed  to 
obtain  a  charter  of  incorporation.  The  twelfth  con- 
vention, 1908,  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  appointed  a  new 
lesson  committee  instructed  to  prepare  a  thoroughly 
graded  course  of  lessons,  in  addition  to  the  uniform 
course  of  Bible  study.  The  thirteenth  convention, 
1911,  met  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.  The  international 
Simday-school  convention  originated  in  a  desire  for 
conference  upon  methods  of  organization  and  im- 
provement. The  leading  workers  in  it  for  about 
twenty  years  did  not  favor  assuming  or  claiming  any 
continuous  authority.  When  each  convention 
ended,  all  further  action  devolved  upon  the  state, 
coimty,  denominational,  and  other  organizations. 
Some  wished  to  make  it  an  organic  institution  with 
continuous  power;  this  view  finally  prevailed,  and 
resulted  in  an  incorporated  association.  The  dele- 
gates are  appointed  by  state  and  provincial  organ- 
izations, several  of  which  also  are  incorporated  imder 
independent  chart/^rs.  The  representatives  in  all 
these  conventions  and  associations  are  mainly  from 
those  workers  who  use  the  international  series  of 
lessons.  The  Church  of  England,  the  established 
Church  of  Scotland,  the  Protestant  Episcopal,  and 
some  branches  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  state  churches  on  the  continent  are 
not  represented  in  the  deliberations  of  these  con- 
ventions beyond  occasionally  sending  friendly 
greetings. 

Besides  the  above,  there  have  been  other  notable 
gatherings  in  the  interest  of  religious  education,  as 
the  world's  Sunday-school  conventions  in  London, 
^igland,  1889;  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  1893; 
2l„f!!?'  London,  1898;  Jerusalem,  1904;  Rome, 
1907;  Washington,  1910;  the  next  will 
meet  in  Geneva,  in  1913.  Denomina- 
tions have  held  assemblies  to  consider  Sunday- 
school  work,  and  the  London  Sunday-school  Union 
invited  a  centenary  meeting,  to  celebrate  the  found- 
ing of  modem  Sunday-schools  in  London,  1880,  with 
a  session  in  Gloucester,  and  in  1903  conmiemorated 
its  hundreth  year  by  centenary  meetings.  The 
American  Sunday-school  Union  held  a  series  of 
meetings  in  Philadelphia  in  1899,  to  celebrate  its 
seventy-fifth  anniversary.  The  Religious  Educa- 
tional Association  in  America  has  also  held  several 
noteworthy  conferences  in  Chicago,  Philadelphia, 
Boston,  and  Washington,  bringing  together  repre- 
sentative educators  to  discuss  measures,  and  tend- 
ing to  bring  Sunday-school  methods  more  fully  into 
harmony  with  accepted  modem  principles  of  edu- 
cation as  advocated  in  the  twentieth  century. 

m.  Modes  of  Instructfon  and  Literature:  In  the 
modem  Sunday-school  movement  two  distinct 
features  came  into  prominence,  making  it  to  differ 
from  the  preaching  and  childi^en's  services  on  the 
one  hand,  and  from  venerable  catechetical  instruc- 
tion on  the  other.  These  features  were:  (1)  group- 
ing of  persons  into  small  classes,  each  class  having 
a  teacher;  (2)  lessons  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  from 
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the  Bible.  Even  in  Raikes'  schools  there  were 
many  children  that  must  first  be  taught  to  read 
(and  this  was  done  that  they  might 
X.  Earlier  read  the  Bible  for  themselves);  be- 
Methods.  sides  teaching  the  catechism  and 
prayers,  and  singing,  the  scholars  were 
taught  answers  to  Bible  questions.  Raikes  took 
great  pains  to  have  the  children  imderstand  Bible 
passages,  so  that  they  could  ''  give  the  sense  '*  to 
parents  in  the  home.  Instruction  in  those  early 
Simday-schools  had  the  germ  of  a  method  radically 
different  from  a  mere  parrot-repeating  of  memorized 
lessons.  Mere  memorizing  and  reciting  of  the  cate- 
chism and  of  verses  was  carried  to  excess  in  the 
catechetical  schools  of  Scotland  and  elsewhere.  Be- 
fore the  era  of  free  public  schools  in  America,  it 
was  a  necessity  to  teach  the  children  of  the  poor  to 
read  in  the  early  Sunday-schoob.  To  aid  in  remov- 
ing a  prejudice  against  these  schools,  because  read- 
ing was  taught  in  them,  the  foimders  no  doubt 
thought  a  liberal  use  of  the  catechism  a  prudent 
measure,  and  this  condition  may  have  led  to  the 
excess.  Yet  it  is  clear,  from  the  latest  investiga- 
tions of  the  rise  of  this  early  movement,  that  the 
aim  was  specially  to  teach  children  to  think  for 
thonselves.  Raikes  repeatedly  laid  strong  empha- 
sis upon  this  feature  of  his  plan.  It  was  inherent 
in  his  scheme  from  the  beginning  and  was  boimd  to 
win  its  way.  Free  public  schools  spread  slowly  in 
some  portions  of  the  United  States,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  hence  there  Simday- 
schools  were  forced  to  continue  to  teach  pupils  to 
read  at  a  later  date  than  in  other  portions.  Yet  the 
great  purpose  of  the  Sunday-school,  to  teach  the 
Word  of  God,  was  steadily  kept  in  view.  The  ad- 
vance of  free  day-schools  in  due  time  relieved  the 
Sunday-school  of  the  apparently  secular  service  of 
teaching  reading.  However,  it  widely  overlapped 
what  has  been  termed  the  **  memorizing  era  "  as 
the  "  memorizing  era  "  overlapped  that  of  '^  limited 
and  uniform  lessons."  The  period  of  excessive 
memorizing  of  lessons  in  the  Sunday-school  was 
approximately  from  1810  to  1824,  in  America.  This 
was  also  the  period  when  the  system  was  expanding 
from  an  exclusively  missionary  stage  for  the  chil- 
dren of  the  wretched,  ignorant,  neglected  poor,  and 
began  to  be  introduced  in  churches  as  an  aid  or  sup- 
plement to  religious  instruction  in  Christian  fami- 
lies. Catechetical  teaching  was  the  *'  old  time  " 
form  in  such  families;  and  Sunday-schools  in 
churches  accepted  it,  thinking  that  if  it  was  well 
to  memorize  catechism  questions  and  answers,  and 
hymns  and  verses  in  some  measure,  it  was  better  to 
memorize  as  many  as  possible.  So  they  offered 
rewards  therefor,  imtil  the  teachers  were  over- 
whelmed with  the  astounding  achievements  of 
pupils;  some  coming  with  an  entire  catechism,  or 
with  a  whole  book  of  the  Bible  for  a  single  "  mem- 
orized lesson." 

Meanwhile  the  "  monitorial "  or  ''  mutual "  plan 
of  instraction  came  into  public  prominence,  popu- 
larized by  the  efforts  of  Andrew  Bell,  M.D.,  a 
churchman,  leading  to  the  formation  of  the  Na- 
tional School  Society  in  the  established  Church  of 
England,  which  provided  that  the  articles  and  for* 
miUiaries  of  that  church  should  be  taught  to  the 
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exclusion  of  all  others.    This  action  was  stimulated 

by  a   similar  plan   of    instruction   exploited    by 

Joseph  Lancaster,  a  Quaker,  known  as 

a.  Transi-  the  Lancastrian  system,  on  which  the 

tion  to  Sy»-  British  and  Foreign  School  Society  was 
tematized   founded.    His  plan  provided  lessons 

Instruction,  from  the  Scriptures,  but  excluded  les- 
sons in  denominational  creeds  and  cat- 
echisms. This  society  was  largely  sustained  by  dis- 
senters. These  plans  agreed  in  employing  monitorial 
or  voluntary  teachers,  but  differed  widely  on  the 
system  of  lessons  and  subjects  of  study.  Lancaster's 
plans  had  a  decided  influence  upon  the  instruction 
in  Sundayrschools  in  Great  Britain  and  America. 
Other  influences  followed,  as  the  vigorous  attacks  of 
James  Gall  of  Scotland  upon  the  parish  mode  of  re- 
citing catechisms  in  Scotch  churches.  Gall  also 
advocated  what  he  termed  the  "  lesson  system  '*  of 
instruction,  which  consisted  in  requiring  the  scholar 
to  "  draw  "  some  practical  "  lesson  "  from  each 
sentence  or  clause  in  the  lesson  of  the  day.  More- 
over, the  Simday-school  teachers'  magazines  were, 
for  two  or  more  decades,  devoting  column  after 
column  in  their  journals  to  explaining  and  discuss- 
ing the  principles  of  education  suggested  by  Bacon, 
Milton,  Comenius,  Locke,  Pestalozzi,  Francke, 
Froebel,  Gall,  Bell,  Lancaster,  Jacatot,  Stow,  and 
others,  and  sifting  therefrom  whatever  seemed  suit- 
able or  helpful  in  shaping  lessons  or  methods  of  in- 
struction in  Simday-schools.  The  diffusion  of  this 
knowledge  prepared  the  way  for  better  schemes  of 
lessons,  and  improved  methods  of  teaching.  The 
idea  of  a  system  of  ''  selected  lessons  "  uniform  for 
the  entire  school  seems  to  have  come  about  the 
same  time  into  many  minds,  widely  separated,  in 
America  and  Great  Britain.  It  was  first  put  in 
practise,  as  stated  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Report 
for  1825  of  the  American  Sunday-school  Union 
(issued  May,  1826},  in  several  schools  in  Albany, 
Utioa,  and  by  fourteen  schools  in  New  York  City, 
and  a  list  of  ^'  Selected  Lessons  "  was  published 
first  in  a  leaflet  by  the  Union.  The  first  year's 
course  comprised  forty-nine  lessons  in  the  Gospels, 
*'  chronologioally  arranged  according  to  the  most 
approved  harmonies."  "  The  selection  is  divided 
into  four  portions,  each  designed  to  occupy  the 
Sabbaths  of  three  months,  for  the  convenience  of  a 
quarteriy  examination  of  the  scholars."  The  pro- 
jectors hope  that  this  plan  will  be  so  systematized, 
**  that  every  school  may  be  furnished  with  the  same 
lesson  at  the  same  time."  Each  lesson  was  limited 
to  from  '*  ten  to  twenty  verses,"  and  among  the  ad- 
vantages claimed  for  the  scheme  were:  **  it  pro- 
motes unifonnity,"  and  united  study  by  teachers 
during  the  week;  aids  the  teachers'  classes  "  con- 
ducted by  the  pastor  "  for  "  expounding  the  seleo- 
tioEDB,"  gives  the  scholar  the  "  same  lesson  when  he 
moves  to  another  school  as  would  have  been  as- 
signed him  in  the  school  he  left."  Within  a  year 
after  this  list  of  "  Bible  lessons  "  had  been  first  pub- 
Iftshed,  a  book  of  questions  in  three  grades,  prepared 
by  Albert  Judson  on  these  same  "  selected  lessons," 
was  published,  as  a  help  in  the  study  of  them.  They 
were  so  "  happily  adapted  to  advance  the  scholars 
in  an  intimate  and  correct  knowledge  of  the  Scrip- 
'  that  it  was  said  "  the  old  plan  of  commit^ 
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ting  large  portions  of  Scripture  to  memory  is 
generally  relinquished."  About  fifteen  or  twenty 
ministers  in  New  York  City  gave  weekly  lectures  on 
the  lesson  to  teachers;  churches  were  crowded  at 
the  public  examinations  held  quarterly  in  several 
schools  on  the  "  select  lessons,"  and  "  scholars  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  general  truths  of  the 
Scriptures."  Judson's  questions  were  soon  com- 
bined with  another  similar  help,  and  the  joint  book 
called  Union  Questions  issued  by  The  American 
Sunday-school  Union,  and  the  successive  volumes 
(12  in  all)  of  these  lesson  helps  covered  the  chief 
books  of  the  Bible.  These  Uniform  Select  Lessons 
with  the  Union  Questions  thereon  were  commended, 
as  the  best  then  known,  by  the  first  and  the  second 
national  Sunday-school  conventions,  1832,  1833, 
and  continued  to  be  widely  used  for  more  than  a 
generation.  Special  helps,  notes,  and  explanations 
on  the  lessons  were  issued  weekly  in  the  (Union's) 
Sunday  School  Journal  of  Philadelphia,  and  in  book 
form,  the  latter  being  a  fivefold  form  of  notes.  For 
instruction  in  the  doctrines  peculiar  to  each  denom- 
ination, the  chief  dependence  continued  to  be  cate- 
chisms; particular  Sundays  often  being  designated 
for  this  purpose,  by  schools  using  the  Union  Ques^ 
lions  and  Uniform  .  .  .  Lessons.  After  a  time, 
many  large  schools  began  to  prepare  for  themselves 
a  course  of  Bible-study  lessons  each  year,  and  some 
prominent  in  a  denomination  advocated  or  put  forth 
a  series  of  lessons  intended  to  teach  the  doctrines 
peculiar  to  the  denomination,  which  soon  drifted  in- 
to what  has  been  termed  the  '*  Babel  series  "  of 
lessons  in  America. 

In  Great  Britain  about  1842,  the  London  Sunday- 
school  Union  issued  a  double  series  of  Bible  lessons 
(without  the  texts),  one  for  the  morning  session  of 
the  Sunday-school,  and  another  for  the 
3.  Various  afternoon,  giving  brief  explanations. 

Systems  doctrines,  practical  lessons,  and  ques- 
Tried.  tions  on  each  lesson  in  a  monthly  tract 
of  twelve  pages,  duodecimo  in  size,  dif- 
fering from  the  American  lessons  of  1826  and  on, 
by  omitting  to  provide  for  any  review,  either  weekly 
or  quarterly.  The  Lesson  System  of  James  Gall,  the 
Graduated  Simultaneous  Instruction  by  Robert  Mim- 
priss,  the  ''training  system"  of  David  Stow,  and 
the  ''  collective  system  "  of  the  London  Union  were 
popular  in  England  about  the  same  period.  The 
great  defects  of  Gall's  system  were  said  to  be  ab- 
sence of  all  instruction,  save  as  to  meaning  of  words, 
and  the  use  of  direct  catechizing.  Mimpriss's  was 
better,  but  required  too  much  mechanism,  and  is 
limited  chiefly  to  the  Gospels.  Stow's  was  without 
a  book  of  explanations,  or  questions,  and  required 
separate  rooms  for  classes,  and  was  fitted  in  the 
most  part  for  infant  classes  only;  the  "  collective 
system  "  of  1842  was  largely  topical,  the  Bible  texts 
were  too  long  to  be  mastered,  suited  better  for 
advanced  Bible  classes  only,  and  failed  to  give  a 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  entire  Scriptures. 
Each  of  these  systems  was  tried  in  America,  and 
each  laid  aside,  after  it  had  attained  a  brief  local 
popularity  in  different  places.  Meanwhile  the  way 
was  being  providentially  prepared  for  the  interna- 
tional uniform  lessons.  The  uniform  idea  had  been 
I  partially  lost  to  sight,  though  continued  in  fact,  in 
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the  annual  series  of  Union  QtiestumSf  and  in  the  se- 
ries of  Explanatory  Question  Books.  Orange  Judd's 
Lessons  for  Every  Sunday  in  the  Year  (1862-65), 
lessons  of  the  Sunday  Teacher  of  Chicago,  1866, 
Vincent's  Berean  Lessons^  McCJook's  Westminster 
series,  and  Drs.  Newton's  and  AUibone's  Union 
and  Explanatory  Lessons,  with  others,  indicated  the 
features  of  a  new  system  that  was  coming. 

Representatives  of  the  foregoing  systems  of  les- 
sons, and  of  about  twenty-five  Sunday-school  so- 
cieties and  publishers  met  in  New  York  in  August, 
1871,  and  appointed  a  committee  of  five,  who  ar- 
ranged a  trial  list  of  uniform  lessons  for  1872.  This 
proved  so  satisfactory  that  the  national 

4«  The      Sunday-school  convention  of  1872  at 

Interna-  Indianapolis  approved  the  system, 
tional       and  appointed  a  conmiittee  of  ten  (five 

Lessons,  ministers  and  five  laymen)  from  five 
different  denominations,  to  select  a 
seven-years'  course  of  study  to  cover  the  entire  Bible. 
This  committee  has  been  since  continued  with  some 
changes  and  modifications  and  the  addition  of  the 
British  section  to  the  American.  Latterly,  persons 
of  nine  denominations  serve  on  this  committee, 
comprising  about  32  members  (12  from  the  United 
States,  3  from  Canada,  15  from  Great  Britain,  and 
1  each  from  India  and  Australia).  Since  1894,  each 
course  of  lessons  has  been  limited  to  six  years.  In 
1902  special  lessons  were  provided  for  beginners  and 
in  1906  for  advanced  classes.  In  general,  the  plan 
of  study  aims  to  give  a  comprehensive  knowledge 
of  the  Bible  in  six  years,  the  lessons  being  selected 
from  the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments  alternately, 
upon  some  intelligent  system,  presenting  the  im- 
portant salient  events,  characters,  doctrines,  and 
narratives  of  the  whole  Bible  in  the  compass  of  each 
six-years'  course  of  study.  Gradually,  the  "  uni- 
form "  idea  has  been  modified  by  the  demand  for 
graded  courses  of  study  suited  to  scholars  of  the 
primary  department,  and  another  for  advanced 
Bible  classes  as  stated  above.  The  lessons  are  called 
**  international  "  because  they  are  used  in  different 
countries  of  the  world,  and  probably  more  widely 
than  all  other  current  systems  of  Sunday-school 
study. 

In  addition  to  the  above  **  Uniform  Series  "  of 
study,  the  International  Lesson  Conmiittee  began, 
1908,  a  graded  series  of  lessons  for  Sunday-schools. 
The  plan  outlined  b  for  each  grade  to  have  one  year 
of  study,  and  a  Bible  text  adapted  to  each  succes- 
sive grade.  It  recognizes  be^nners'  department, 
two  courses  of  one  year  each;  primary,  three 
courses,  one  year  each;  junior,  four  grades,  each  a 
year;  intermediate,  four,  and  a  simiLBu:  number  of 
grades  for  senior  and  advanced  departments.  Thus, 
when  complete  there  will  be  from  sixteen  to  eighteen 
different  grades  and  Bible  texts  studied  in  the  same 
school  at  the  same  time. 

The  Bible  Study  Union  (Blakeslee)  system  of 
Graded  Lessons  has  been  outlined  for  about  twenty 
years.  Its  plao  provides  six  series  of  lessons  to 
cover  the  whole  Bible;  each  series  has  four  courses 
issued  in  sevon  grades,  as  biographical,  Old-Testa- 
ment history,  life  of  Christ,  goq)el  history,  apostolic 
leaders,  and  apostolic  church  history.  The  Bible 
texts  are  selected  so  as  to  give  a  uniform  text  or 


theme  of  study  in  each  department  of  the  Sunday- 
school  at  the  same  time. 

The  Sunday-schools  of  the  Church  of  England 
have  a  system  of  their  own,  adapted  usually  to  the 
church  year.  This  church  system  is  used,  it  is 
claimed,  by  about  one-half  of  the  Sunday  scholars 
in  England.  A  similar  system  is  used  by  the  Sun- 
day-schools of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in 
the  United  States  and  in  Canada.  Several  branches 
of  the  Lutheran  Church  also  have  a  series  of  Bible 
lessons  conforming  to  the  church  calendar,  and 
many  schools  in  Scotland  and  on  the  continent  of 
Europe  have  special  courses  and  have  not  adopted 
the  international  lessons. 

A  new  institution  of  the  magnitude  of  the  mod- 
em Sunday-school  would  naturally  demand  a  litera- 
ture. There  was  in  the  eighteenth  century  no  juve- 
nile literature,  of  moment,  in  existence, 

5*  British   certainly    none    of   a   religious   type. 

Sunday-  Sunday-schools  created  a  religious  re- 
school  vival,  and  an  intellectual  awakening, 
Literature,  which  demanded  a  juvenile  literature. 
It  began  in  England  with  primers,  and 
simple  *^  hints  "  for  forming,  conducting,  and  teach- 
ing Sunday-schools,  followed  speedily  by  books  of 
prayers,  hymns  for  children,  selections  of  Scripture 
for  reading,  and  small  periodicals.  Youths'  Maga- 
zine (1805),  Child's  Companion^  Children's  Friend^ 
and  juvenile  magazines  by  the  score  sprang  into 
existence.  They  were  at  first  small  leaflets,  month- 
ly, each  issue  having  from  four  to  twelve  pages. 
"The  Repository  or  Teachers*  Magazine  began  as  a 
quarterly  (1813)  of  about  fifty  pages,  and  w^as  later 
continued  as  a  monthly  for  nearly  forty  years,  and 
followed  by  the  Union  Magazine,  The  Teacher,  and 
by  the  Sunday-School  Ckronide,  London,  weekly, 
the  leading  journal  for  Simday-school  teachers  in 
Great  Britain.  The  Church  of  England  maintains  a 
scholarly  magazine  for  Sunday-school  workers,  as 
do  the  Wesleyans.  Scotland  and  Ireland  sustain 
similar  journals  worthy  of  note.  Instructive  relig- 
ious books,  narrative  and  didactic,  for  youth  rapidly 
multiplied.  Authors  like  Hannah  More,  Jane  Taylor, 
Rowland  Hill,  and  Mrs.  Sherwood  devoted  their 
best  thought  to  producing  literature  of  this  type. 
Manuals  and  hand-books  on  teaching  and  principles 
of  education  were  issued  in  abundance,  beginning 
before  1840.  Training-classes  for  those  intending 
to  become  Sunday-school  teachers  have  long  been 
maintained  by  the  London  Sunday-school  Union, 
the  Church  of  England  Sunday-school  Institute, 
and  other  societies.  Educational  writers  of  note 
prepared  text-books  for  the  instruction  of  these 
training-classes,  constituting  quite  a  body  of  lit- 
erature, specially  relating  to  instruction  and 
methods  of  teaching.  A  revival  of  interest  in 
this  branch  of  the  work  sprang  up  in  Great  Britain 
and  America  in  the  first  decade  of  the  twentieth 
century. 

In  America,  the  literary  awakening  was  even 
more  significant.  While  Great  Britain  produced 
many  rdi^ous  periodicals  for  the  young,  America 
gave  greater  attention  to  books  and  a  pennaxifint 
rather  than  an  ephemeral  juvenile  literature.  Men 
like  President  Humphrey  of  Amherst  College,  and 
Dr.  T.  H.  Gallaudet  of  Hartford,  testify  that,  in 
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the  first  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century,  a  half- 
dozen  books  for  children  exhausted  the  list  of 
existing  works  that  could  then  be  classed  as  juve- 
nile. The  Sunday-school  had  the  task 
6.  American  of  creating  a  juvenile  literature  and  a 
Literature,  taste  for  it  also.  In  this  The  Amer- 
ican Sunday-school  Union  was  cred- 
ited with  leading  the  way.  It  secured  some  of  the 
most  gifted  of  Christian  writers  to  prepare  works  for 
the  young,  setting  forth  Gospel  truths  in  pleasing 
form.  The  three  Alexanders — ^father  and  sons — 
Drs.  Nevin,  Edwards,  Judson,  Sears,  D.  Wise,  Todd, 
Durbin,  Tyng,  Hodge,  Bedell,  Packard,  Newton, 
Trumbull,  Schaff,  Allibone,  Hall,  Rice,  and  the 
Guernseys,  among  many  others,  aided  in  producing 
a  juvenile  religious  literature  in  America,  of  the 
foremost  character  and  in  varied  types  of  history, 
biography,  narrative,  travel,  interlocutory  instruc- 
tion, and  discourse,  which  were  brought  out,  with 
engravings  by  the  most  skilled  artists  and  engravers 
of  that  day — an  attractive  literature,  religious  in 
tone,  forceful  in  thought  and  expression,  and  rich 
in  substance  and  variety,  the  most  widely  read,  of 
all  the  literature  current  for  two  generations,  in  their 
day.  Statesmen  and  clergymen  of  note  here  and 
there  declared  that  their  first  taste  for  learning 
was  acquired  by  reading  the  books  issued  by  The 
American  Sunday-school  Union.  Composers  of 
music,  like  Hastings  and  Lowell  Mason,  prepared 
hymns  and  songs  for  the  young.  Songs  of  the  chil- 
dren from  Sunday-school  displaced  the  ribald,  rol- 
licking songs  and  drove  them  from  the  street  if  not 
from  the  face  of  the  earth.  Cheap  Bible  dictionaries, 
antiquities,  helps  in  Bible  study,  and  libraries  for 
Sunday  reading  were  issued  by  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands, and  scattered  and  read  in  every  part  of 
America.  Primers  and  question  books  were  pro- 
duced by  advice  and  cooperation  of  leading  edu- 
cators, college  and  theological  professors,  and  mil- 
lions of  copies  distributed.  Normal  works  and 
teachers'  manuals  by  Trumbull,  Vincent,  and  others 
followed  later.  The  influence  of  this  juvenile  litera- 
ture on  the  mind  of  the  rising  generation,  in  the 
first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  America,  has 
not  been  surpassed  by  any  produced  since  that  era. 
The  several  denominational  Sunday-school  socie- 
tieSy  and  not  a  few  private  publishers  also,  have 
been  conspicuous  in  providing  a  juvenile  literature, 
until  it  was  conceded  that  America  had  the  most 
abundant  supply  of  such  literature  in  the  world, 
and  this  was  marked  for  the  purity  of  its  tone  and 
teaching.  The  stronger  denominations  issue  peri- 
odicals and  magazines,  giving,  from  time  to  time, 
articles  and  essays  on  topics  and  methods  of  in- 
fltmotioii  by  foremost  educators,  and  they  have  a 
wide  circulation.  Among  them  are  The  Baptist 
TrnMeher,  Philadelphia;  MethodUt  Sunday  School 
Journal^  New  York;  PUffrim  Teacher,  Boston; 
Weetndfmter  Teacher,  Philadelphia;  American 
Church  Sunday  School  Magazine,  ib.;  HeidtXberg 
Teaeher,  ib.;  Sunday  School  World,  ib.;  Sunday 
School  Magamne,  Nashville;  Bible  Teacher,  Day- 
ton, O.;  Sunday  School  Bdper,  Boston;  JSameel 
Worker,  Biohnumd,  Va.  The  niedium  of  oommu- 
nication  and  of  news,  between  workers  of  aU 
deoominatkms,  is  the  Sunday  School  Timee,  Phila- 


delphia, the  recognized  representative  weekly  Sun- 
day-school periodical  of  America,  which  has  been 
issued  for  half  a  century.  For  more  than  a  genera- 
tion the  Intemaiiorud  Lessons  have  been  credited 
with  causing  a  great  revival  in  Biblical  investiga- 
tion and  research,  using  and  taxing  the  abilities  of 
the  foremost  Biblical  scholars. 

A  revival  of  interest  in  summer  assemblies  for 
Sunday-school  workers,  in  the  first  decade  of  the 
twentieth  century,  has  produced  a  new  literature  in 
America  on  teacher-training  and  instruction.  This 
agency  for  promoting  Bible  instruction,  which  was 
earlier  known  as  the  Chautauqua  movement  (see 
Chautauqua  Institution),  was  begim  in  1874  by 
John  H.  Vincent  (q.v.).  Renewed  attention  to 
teacher-training  has  stimulated  other  persons  to 
form  summer  assemblies  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States,  as  educational  forces  for  students  of  the 
Bible.  Several  permanent  Bible  schools  have  also 
created  special  departments  in  methods  of  study 
and  instruction,  as  Moody's  Bible  Institute,  Chi- 
cago; White's  Bible  Teachers'  Training  School, 
New  York,  which  have  led  to  the  issuing  of  special 
text-books  and  a  literature  suitable  for  normal 
class  work.  Each  of  the  larger  denominations  has 
provided  manuals,  instruction  books,  and  courses 
of  study  for  intending  Sunday-school  teachers,  and 
offers  a  diploma  at  the  satisfactory  completion  of 
the  course. 

The  Sunday-school  movement,  as  to  its  numbers 
and  glory,  appears  in  this  historical  sketch.  The 
weakness  and  defects  of  the  movement  are  also 
obvious.  Foremost  among  these  are: 
7.  Condtt-  (1)  The  oi^ganization  and  machinery 
sion.  are  often  too  complex  and  cumbersome 
in  proportion  to  Uie  teaching  and  spir- 
itual power,  for  its  highest  efficiency.  (2)  The  em- 
phasis is  placed  too  much  on  the  school  idea  only, 
to  the  neglect,  in  part,  of  worship  and  of  spiritual 
training.  (3)  It  fails  to  make  adequate  provision 
for  the  adolescent  period,  and  does  not  satisfacto- 
rily hold  the  scholars  passing  into  the  adult  stage. 
The  defects,  however,  will  be  remedied  in  time. 
The  Sunday-school  is  destined  to  accomplish  great 
victories  in  the  work  of  advancing  the  kmgdom  of 
God.  The  Sunday-school  in  the  past  thirty  years 
has  concentrated  upon  its  lessons  and  methods  of 
instruction  a  ripe  scholarship,  a  wealth  of  learning, 
a  masterful  marshaling  of  the  widest  knowledge 
in  critical  investigation,  stimulating  explorations 
in  Bible  lands,  and  the  production  of  a  literature 
on  Oriental  maimers,  habits,  and  customs,  and  a 
keen  discrimination  in  practical  applications  of 
truth  to  modem  conduct,  never  before  surpassed 
or  equaled.  More  light  has  been  thrown  upon  the 
interpretation  and  illustration  of  the  books  of  the 
Bible  for  this  generation  than  ever  before  in  the 
history  of  the  world. 

IV.  Statistics  of  Sunday-schools.— 1.  United 
States  t*  The  United  States  Census  Bureau  says 
of  the  oeinsos  figures  for  1005:  "  These  figures  do 
not  inolude  the  mission  Sunday^-eohools  which 
are    maintained    by    some   bodies,    notably   the 

*  OompQed  from  the  Spedal  Report  of  the  United  Statei 
Otosus  Baieea  on  Religioae  Bodiei  for  100& 
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CoDgregatioDalists  and  Presbyterian  Church  in 
the  United  States  of  America,  but  which  are 
not  connected  with  local  organizations."  (These 
are  estimated  at  about  3,000  schiiols,  with  108,000 
membership.) 
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iiBuoaajkrat:  (I)  On  ths  history  mueh  matter  will  be 
found  b  the  followiog  periadioalj;  Gmatmtn'i  Maaa- 
line,  London,  vol*,  for  1784-87:  Ecaitgnliail  Uaoatiitt. 
ib.  1793-1840;  ChriMian  Obitner,  ib.  lS02-fib:  CaUngt 
Manannr,  ib.  1809-32;  .4unda«  Seheol  Rtpotilory  oM 
Tiachtrt  Maeatitu,  ib.  1813-47;    Sunday  Srhoot  Chm 
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Uaffanm,  ib.  1^47  aqq.;  Impmal  Magazine,  Liverpool 
and  London,  vok  for  1819.  IS2t.  1822.  1826.  183S; 
Chrimtian  Spaiatar.  Nd*  Haven,  1819-.1S;  .Innvan 
Suntlai/ Scliaiil  Uaoatiiu,  Philiidelphiii.  3SZ4-31;  Sunday 
School  Journal  aitd  ^diwoli  of  Ckrutia*  Educaiion,  ib. 
lS3t-5S:  Surulau  SrJuol  Tima.  ib.  1859  uiq.;  Sindav 
School  World,  ib.  1861  snq. 

Bookaon  theaubject  arei  L.  G.  Pray.  HiM.  ofSumtay 
SchaoU.  Boaloa,  1847;  9.  H.  Tyog.  W  Yean-  Bzptriaia 
inthe  Sundau  School.  Hev  York.  ISK:  I.C.  Fowti.  Kin 
«nd  PrwreiH  of  Sundtu  Schooli.  ib.  1863;  A.  Bullard.  iO 
Yran  inlh  Uit  Sabbath  Schoolt.  Boston.  IS76;  R.  S.  Dun- 
tKJi.Hut.-a/SuTutaiiSchooU,  Memphis,  1S7S:  U.  P.  Hulr. 
tHirci  from  .SuruJau  .ScAooJ  and  Minion  Fieldt,  Boston. 
1876;  S.  Gilbert.  Tht  Itaton  SyMan;  the  Siary  of  iii 
Orwi'nonJ/naitfunilwn.  New  York,  IS79:  W.  A.  Cuidler. 
HiM.  of  Sunday  SdiooU.  ib.  1880:  O.  Evuu.  Tlu  Sunday 
School!  of  Wala.  LoDdon.  Igs3;  E.  W.  Rice.  Origin  of 
Sututay  School;  Philadelphia.  1S86:  idem.  5A«T  Hillary 
nl  Oit  Inttmalianai  iMtan  SytUtn.  vilh  Claiii/M  Lvt  of 
X««nH/(n-95  t'uri.Phibulslpbia.1002;  idem.  Orwin and 


*  Compiled  from  "  SiMcial  CommioioDor  "  iu  London 
Sunday-School  Chroniclt,  lOlO.  (Roman  Catbolia  Suudky- 
■cbooli  are  nut  included.) 

t  Compiled  (ram  the  World's  Sixth  Susday-Sobaol  Cos- 
vantion  Report.  1910.  Pariah  achoola  and  cateehetieal  clasw 
iligioui  instnietloo  in  most  of  ^c  Prov 
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ExpanHtm  of  the  Sunday  School^  ib.  1906;  H.  C.  Trumbull, 
YaU  Lectures  on  the  Sunday  School,  New  York,  1888;  Mari- 
anna  O.  Brown,  Sunday  School  Movements  in  America,  ib. 
1901;  J.  H.  Harris.  Story  of  the  Sunday  School,  London, 
1902;  W.  H.  Groaer,  A  HunStred  Years*  Work  for  the  Chil- 
dren, ib.  1903;  O.  S.  Michael,  Sunday  School  in  the  Deoelop- 
meni  of  the  American  Church,  Milwaukee,  1904;  W.  Paret, 
Place  and  Function  of  the  Sunday  School  in  the  Church,  New 
York.  1906;  Sunday  SchooU  the  World  Around.  The  Official 
Reports  ofihe  WorUTs  Fifth  Sunday-Schools  Convention  in 
Rome,  1907,  London  and  Philadelphia,  1908;  W.  H.  Wat- 
son. First  60  Years  of  the  Sunday  School,  London,  n.d.,  and 
literature  under  Raikbs,  Robert;  and  the  Records  and  A«- 
ports  or  Annttal  Reports  of  the  following  societies  and 
conventions;  First  Day  or  Sunday  School  Society,  Phila- 
delphia, 1790  sqq.;  Sunday  School  Union,  London;  Sun- 
day School  Society  for  Ireland;  New  York  Female  and 
Male  Sunday  School  Unions,  1816-24;  Philadelphia  Sun- 
day and  Adult  School  Union,  1818-24  (nos.  1-7);  Amer- 
ican Sunday  School  Union,  1825-1910;  General  Simday 
School  Convention,  London,  in  1862;  National  and  In- 
ternational Sunday  School  Conventions,  1869-1910; 
World's  Sunday  School  Conventions;  Church  of  England 
Sunday  School  Institute,  London. 

On  methods  and  principles  consult:  J.  W.  Alexander, 
The  American  Sunday  School  and  its  Adjuncts,  Philadel- 
phia, 1856;  A.  W.  and  C.  E.  Knox,  The  Infant  Sunday 
School,  Cincinnati.  1870;  J.  S.  Hart,  Sunday  School  Idea, 
Philadelphia,  1871;  W.  Abbott,  Our  Sunday  School  and 
how  to  conduct  it,  new  ed.,  Boston,  1872;  J.  H.  Vincent, 
Churdi  School  and  iU  Officers,  New  York,  1872;  W.  F. 
Crafts,  Throuoh  the  Eye  to  the  Heart,  or,  Eye-Teaching  in 
the  Sunday  School,  New  York,  1873;  idem.  Plain  Uses  of 
the  Blackboard  and  Slate,  New  York.  1881;  W.  H.  H. 
MazBh,  The  Modem  Sunday  School,  Philadelphia,  1874; 
E.  W.  Rice,  Organisation  and  Classification  of  Sunday 
Schools,  Philadelphia,  1881;  idem.  Handy  Helps  for  Busy 
Workers,  ib.  1899;  idem.  The  Sunday-school;  how  to  start 
and  keep  it,  ib.  1909;  A.  E.  Dimning,  Sunday  School 
Library,  Boston,  1883;  B.  Clarke,  The  Blackboard  in  the 
Sunday  School,  London,  1884;  E.  G.  Harmer,  By-Paths 
of  Sunday-School  Work,  London,  1892;  J.  L.  Hurlbut, 
Seven  Graded  Sunday  Schools,  New  York,  1893;  A.  E. 
Winship,  Methods  and  Principles  in  Bible  Study,  Boston, 
1885;  idem.  Organising  and  Building  up  the  Sunday- 
School,  New  York.  1910;  A.  F.  Sohauffler,  Ways  of  Work- 
ing, Boston,  1895;  E.  Hobson,  Principles  and  Practice  of 
Teaching  in  their  Application  to  Sunday  Schools,  London, 
1896;  J.  Bailey,  Sunday  School  Teaching,  London,  1897; 
I.  P.  Glack,  Practical  Pnmary  Plan,  Philadelphia,  1898; 
W.  H.  Groser,  Sunday  School  Teacher's  Manual,  16th  ed., 
London,  1898;  A.  P.  Foster,  Manual  of  Sunday  School 
Methods,  Philadelphia,  1899;  P.  DuBois,  Point  of  Con- 
tact in  Teaching,  4th  ed..  New  York,  1900;  J.  E.  Hox^ 
rocks.  Suggestions  Unpords  Improving  the  InstrwHon  in 
Sunday  Schools,  London,  1901;  H.  Williams,  The  Refor- 
mation of  the  Sunday  School,  London,  1902;  E.  D.  Burton 
and  S.  BiathewB,  Principles  and  Ideals  for  the  Sunday 
School,  Chicago,  1903;  G.  W.  Mead,  Modem  Methods  in 
Sunday  School  Work,  New  York,  1903;  A.  H.  McKinney, 
After  the  Primary—What  r  New  York,  1904;  F.  N.  Pelou- 
bet.  Front  Line  of  the  Sunday  School  Movement,  Boston, 
1904;  A.  R.  Wells,  Sunday  School  Problems;  practical 
Plans  for  Sunday-School  Teachers,  New  York  and  London, 
1905;  M.  G.  Brumbaugh,  Making  of  a  Teacher,  Phila- 
delphia, 1905;  idem,  Dev^opmerU  of  the  Sunday  School, 
Boston,  1906;  M.  Lawrence,  How  to  Conduct  a  Sunday 
School,  New  York,  1905;  R.  F.  Y.  Piexoe.  Penea  Points 
for  Preacher  and  Teacher,  Chicago,  1906;  J.  Adams,  A 
Primer  on  Teaching,  with  Especial  Reference  to  Sunday 
School  Work,  Edinburgh,  1907;  H.  F.  Cope,  The  Modem 
Sunday  Scho<d  in  Principle  and  Practice,  New  York,  1907; 
£.  A.  Fox,  The  Pastor's  Place  of  Privilege  and  Power  in 
the  Sunday  School,  Nariiville,  1907;  F.  Johnson,  ed., 
BibU  Teaching  by  Modem  Methods,  London,  1907; 
H.  T.  Musselman,  National  Teacher-training  Institute 
Text-books,  Philadelphia.  1907  sqq.;  M.  S.  Littlefield. 
Band-Work  in  the  Sunday-school;  unth  an  Introduo- 
Hon  by  P.  DuBois,  Philadelphia,  1908;  G.  H.  Trull, 
A  Manual  of  Missionary  Methods  for  Sunday-School 
Workers,  Fhihulelphia,  1908;  G.  H.  Archibald,  The  Sun- 
day School  of  To-Morrow,  London,  1909;  J.  C.  Gray  and 
C.  8.  Cavey,  The  Class  and  the  Desk.  A  Manual  for  Sun- 
School  Teachers,  4  vols.,  London,  1909;  J.  Gunn,  Our 


Sunday  Schools.  Studies  for  Teachers  in  Principles  and 
Practice,  London,  1909;  P.  J.  Sloan,  The  Sunday-School 
Director's  Guide  to  Success,  New  York,  1909;  H.  H.  Meyer, 
The  Graded  Sunday-School  in  Principle  and  Practice,  New 
York,  1910;  R.  P.  Shepherd,  Religious  Pedagogy  in  the 
Modem  Sunday  School,  St  Louis,  1911. 

SUNDAY,  WILLIAM  ASHLEY :  Presbyterian  and 
revivalist;  b.  at  Ames,  la.,  Nov.  19,  1863.  He  re- 
ceived his  education  at  the  high  school,  Nevada,  la., 
and  at  Northwestern  University;  was  a  profes- 
sional baseball  player,  1883-90;  assistant  secretary 
of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  Chicago, 
1891-95;  became  an  evangelist  in  1896,  and  has  since 
devoted  himself  with  great  success  to  that  work,  re- 
ceiving Presbyterian  ordination  in  Chicago  in  1903. 

SUNESOEIV,  ANDERS.   See  Andrbw  of  Lund. 
SUPERANNUATION.    See  Vol.  zii.,  Appendix. 

SUPEREROGATION,  WORKS  OF:  A  concept 
in  Roman  Catholic  theology  which  has  its  place 
in  the  doctrine  of  indulgences  was  justified  by 
the  great  scholastics  through  the  notion  of  the  or> 
ganic  unity  of  the  Church.  They  asserted  that  the 
sum  total  of  the  merits  of  Christ  was  greater 
than  was  required  for  the  salvation  of  man,  and 
that  the  saints  also  had  done  more  and  suffered  more 
than  was  absolutely  required  to  insure  their  own 
salvation,  that  these  superabimdant  merits  were 
placed  in  the  '*  spiritual  treasury  "  of  the  Church, 
at  the  disposal  of  its  visible  head;  that  as  the 
Church  is  one,  in  this  world  and  the  next, 
they  may  be  applied  to  such  of  its  members  as 
are  still  lacking  in  the  required  amount  of  works 
necessary  to  satisfy  the  divine  demands.  This  is 
effected  by  indulgences,  as  an  exercise  of  judicial 
power  for  the  living  and  per  modum  auffragii  for 
the  souls  in  purgatory.  The  doctrine  is  set  forth 
in  the  Constitution  Unigenitua  DeifiUita  of  Clement 
VI.  (1343),  and  implicitly  sanctioned  by  the  Coim- 
dl  of  Trent  in  its  afl&rmation  of  the  doctrine  of 
indulgences.  It  was  further  established  in  the 
condemnation  of  contradictory  propositions  of  Lu- 
ther by  Leo  X.  (1520)  and  of  Bajus  by  Pius  V. 
(1667),  Gregory  XII.  (1569),  and  Urban  VIII. 
(1641),  as  well  as  by  Pius  VI.  in  the  constitution 
Audorem  fidei  of  1794,  against  the  Synod  of 
Pistoja. 

The  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  of  good  works  has 
a  threefold  basis.  It  rests  first  upon  the  Augus- 
tinian  doctrine  of  grace  together  with  the  idea  of 
the  universal  operation  of  God.  Thus  considered, 
a  meritorious  work  in  the  strict  sense  is  inconceiv- 
able; but  another  complementary  idea  comes  in — 
that  free  man  is  bound  to  acquire  merit  before  God 
and  through  it  to  make  satisfaction  for  his  sins. 
This  idea,  found  as  early  as  Tertullian,  is  the  joint 
product  of  Jewish  legalism  and  Stoic  moralism.  A 
third  element  comes  in  from  the  Stoic  distinction 
between  the  medium  and  the  perfectum,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  Jewish  emphasizing  of  special  and 
extraordinary  virtues  (cf.  Tob.  xii.  8).  An  appar- 
ent sanction  for  the  notion  of  a  gradation  in  the 
value  of  works  was  found  in  Matt.  xix.  16-22  and 
I  Cor.  vii.  25,  40.  By  degrees  the  doctrine  of 
"  Evangelical  counsels  "  (see  Consilia  Evanoel- 
ica)  was  developed,  and  took  ever  deeper  root  with 
the  establishment  of  the  ascetic  life  in  the  Church. 
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Thus,  while  the  practical  significanoe  of  works  of 
supererogation  is  connected  with  indulgences,  their 
theoretical  basis  is  found  in  the  conception  of  merit 
and  of  the  nature  of  Christian  perfection.  Protes- 
tantism, by  dissolving  the  association  of  the  entire 
train  of  thought  in  which  they  find  a  place,  did 
away  with  them  altogether.  If  the  good  works  of 
men  are  the  product  of  God's  free  grace,  the  idea 
of  merit  on  man's  part  is  ruled  out;  if  Christ  is  the 
one  mediator  and  his  death  the  one  atonement, 
there  can  be  no  more  talk  of  even  the  possibility 
of  satisfaction  on  the  part  of  man;  and  if  he  is  alone 
the  head  of  the  Church,  such  a  thing  as  a  treasure 
of  superfluous  works  to  be  arbitrarily  distributed 
by  an  earthly  head  becomes  a  figment  of  the  imag- 
ination. (R.  Seebero.) 

SUPERINTENDENT:  The  title  of  a  German 
ecclesiastical  officer.  Among  later  schoolmen  ''  su- 
perintendent "  was  applied,  as  by  Gabriel  Biel  (Super 
quatiuar  libros  aerUerUiarumf  dist.  24,  qu.  1),  to  bish- 
ops, in  so  far  as  they  were  governing  officers,  this 
translation  of  episkapoi  occurring  as  early  as  Augus- 
tine ("  City  of  God,"  xxix.  19)  and  in  Jerome 
(Epist.f  Ixxxv.),  and  after  them  in  the  Corpus  juria 
canonid  (c.  11,  C.  8,  qu.  1,  and  D.  93,  c.  24).  The 
term  was  applied  in  Saxony  to  the  permanent  su- 
pervisory officers  that  were  instituted  after  the 
visitations  had  been  completed  (cf .  E.  Sehling,  Die 
V  Kirchenordnungen  dee  16.  Jahrhunderta,  i.  142 
sqq.).  The  Saxon  superintendents  of  1527  and  later 
were  intended  to  be  no  other  than  state  executive 
officials.  But  at  the  start  they  officiated  as  sub- 
ordinates to  the  visitation  committees,  and  after- 
ward to  the  consistories.  The  example  of  Saxony 
was  often  followed,  though  the  term  ''  superin- 
tendent "  was  not  generaUy  retained.  In  South 
Germany  the  designation  *^  dean  "  is  occasionally 
in  vogue  (as  in  Bavaria) ;  in  the  German  Reformed 
churches  **  inspector,"  and,  locally,  *'  metropoli- 
tan," "  senior,"  "  ephor,"  "  provost."  But  this  in- 
volves no  material  alteration.  The  bishops  of  the 
Evangelical  State  Church  of  Balkan  Transylvania 
are  superintendents. 

Within  the  area  of  his  province,  the  superintend- 
ent exercises  supervision  over  the  official  adminis- 
tration and  conduct  of  the  clergy  and  of  the  inferior 
church  servants;  also  at  times  over  the  conduct, 
and  sometimes  the  studies,  of  ministerial  candi- 
dates, who  come  to  him  for  permission  to  preach  in 
particular  instances.  Where  pastoral  vacancies 
occur,  he  must  provide  proper  supplies,  conduct 
the  pastoral  election,  and  induct  the  new  pastor. 
In  the  event  of  disputes  between  pastor  and  con- 
gregation, he  is  the  competent  referee.  He  has,  fur- 
thermore, oversight  of  administration  of  church 
property.  To  what  extent  the  superintendent  has 
the  right  to  define  disciplinary  penalties,  or  inde- 
pendently to  institute  oflicial  suspensions,  is  a  mat- 
ter which  varies  according  to  special  statutes.  Va- 
rious details  of  the  superintendent's  activity  also 
involve  the  cooperation  of  the  civil  organism. 

There  are  superintendents  of  higher  and  lower 
grades.  The  former  class  especially  includes  the 
general  superintendents,  whose  discretion  in  the 
eeveral  state  churches,  however,  shows  very  differ- 


ent official  features.  In  Old  Prussia,  they  are  spir- 
itual consistorial  directors  beside  the  temporal  con- 
sistorial  president.  Their  sphere  of  action  stretches 
over  an  entire  province;  -^nd,  if  need  be,  they  exeiv 
dse  very  personal  influence  over  the  superintendents 
and  pastors  under  their  jurisdiction.  Elsewhere, 
while  certain  superintendents  are  indeed  members, 
as  well,  of  the  church  governing  boards,  it  is  only 
in  this  attribute  that  they  rank  higher.  Recent 
modifications  in  the  superintendents'  position  have 
their  warrant  in  the  introduction  of  pre6b3rterial 
and  synodical  constitutional  arrangements,  by 
virtue  of  which,  in  most  German  Evangelical  state 
churches,  the  previous  consistorial  church  organiza- 
tion has  become  a  so-caUed  mixed  one. 

The  German  Evangelical  state  churches  have, 
for  the  most  part,  adopted  the  synodical  Umitation 
of  the  superintendent's  office,  which  varies  in  differ- 
ent localities. 

[The  title  is  now  substituted  in  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  for  that  of  presiding  elder  (see 
Methodists,  IV.,  1,  §  8).]  E.  Sehlino. 

Ezbuoorapht:  W.  W.  J.  Schmidt,  Der  WirkungtkreU  und 
die  Wii^ttno»ari  dee  SuperintenderUen  in  der  evanocliechen 
Kirehe,  Quedlinburg.  1837;  J.  C.  W.  Augusti.  Beitr&ge 
mr  StatiHik  .  .  .  der  evangdieehen  Kirehe^  iii.,  no.  14, 
Leipuo.  1837;  £.  Friedberg,  Dae  gdtende  Verfaeeunge- 
reeht  der  evariQelieehen  Landeekirchen  in  Deutechland,  Leip- 
■ic,  1888;  and  the  works  on  Kirchenrecht  by  A.  L.  Rich- 
ter,  I  72.  8th  ed..  ed.  W.  Kahl,  ib.  1886.  and  £.  Friedberg. 
pp.  236  sqq.,  6th  ed.,  ib.  1909. 

SUPERNATURAL  RELIGION:  The  title  of  a 
work  in  criticism  which  evoked  much  attention  in 
the  last  part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Its  author, 
Walter  Richard  Cassels,  was  bom  in  London  in 
1826.  His  early  ventures  in  authorship  were  poet^ 
ical.  His  first  book  bore  the  title  Eidolon;  or,  the 
Course  of  the  Soul,  and  other  Poems  (London,  1850), 
a  critic  of  which  wrote  in  The  Saturday  Review 
(i.  236) :  ''He  must  do  more  and  also  do  less;  and 
we  will  hazard  a  prediction  that  he  wiU  at  last  do 
something  which  will  not  be  forgotten."  The  pre- 
diction was  fulfilled  when,  in  1874-77,  he  published 
Supernatural  Retigion  (3  vols.;  latest  popular  ed., 
1  vol.,  1902).  I  ran  through  many  editions,  caus- 
ing a  stir  similar  to  but  more  profound  than  that 
made  by  Essays  and  Reviews  (q.v.). 

To  understand  the  purpose  of  the  book  and  the 
stir  it  made,  a  word  regarding  the  history  of  Bible 
study  in  England  is  necessary.  In  the  eighteenth 
century  Deism  (q.v.)  had  miade  a  fierce  and  pro- 
longed attack  on  the  traditional  conception  of  the 
supernatural.  The  defense,  in  substance,  consisted 
in  showing  that  "  revelation  "  was  a  republication 
of  "  reason  "  with  divine  authority,  that  author- 
ity being  authenticated  by  the  supernatural  in  two 
forms,  (1)  prophecy  conceived  as  prediction  of 
events  in  the  life  of  Christ,  and  (2)  miracles.  For 
the  time  being  the  defense  succeeded,  in  part  be- 
cause deism  was  lacking  in  constructive  force,  but 
mainly  because  of  the  vast  revival  of  religion  (Wes- 
leyan  and  Evangelical  movements;  see  Method- 
ists; and  Revtvaus).  The  traditional  conception 
of  Holy  Scriptures  was  grappled  to  the  heart  of  the 
nation.  England  had  no  constructive  philosophical 
movement  and  no  critical  movement  of  her  own. 
The  entire  strength  of  the  nation  went  into  the 
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struggle  with  Napoleon  and  into  commercial  ex- 
pansion. When  interest  in  history  revived,  it  came 
in  the  form  of  the  Oxford  movement  (see  Tkao- 
tabianism),  bo  that  the  critical  question  was  still 
further  postponed.  English  orthodoxy  stood  en- 
trenched and  intact  down  to  1860.  The  assault  was 
opened  by  Essays  and  Reviews  (1860;  cf.  F.  Har- 
rison's brilliant  sketch  in  The  Creed  of  a  Layman^ 
London,  1907),  was  continued  by  Ecce  Homo  in 
1865,  and  in  1874  reached  its  climax  in  Supernatural 
Relufion. 

The  title  of  the  book  places  it  in  close  connection 
with  eighteenth-century  deism.  It  is  an  assault 
upon  *'  supernatural  "  religion.  Since  that  religion 
connected  itself  inseparably  vaih  miracles,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  book  is  to  bring  the  "  supernatural  "  to 
the  ground  by  knocking  the  miraculous  imderpin- 
ning  from  beneath  it. 

"  I  contend  that  the  historical  (aif^ument  against  mira- 
cles) is  the  necessary  complement  of  the  philosophical  argu- 
ment. .  .  .  The  preliminary  affirmation  is  not  that  mira- 
cles are  impossible,  but  that  they  are  antecedently  incredible. 
The  counter-all^ation  is  that,  although  miracles  may  be 
antecedently  incredible,  they  nevertheless  actually  took 
place.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary,  not  only  to  establish  the 
antecedent  incredibility,  but  to  examine  the  validity  of  the 
allegation  that  certain  miracles  occurred,  and  this  involves 
the  historical  inquiry  into  the  evidence  for  the  Gospels  " 
(preface  to  6th  ed.,  pp.  v.-vi.). 

The  purpose  is  to  show  that  the  canonical  Gos- 
pels are  so  far  removed  in  time  from  the  events 
they  record  that  they  lose  all  competence  as  wit- 
nesses to  the  reality  of  the  miraculous.  The  author 
conceived  that  by  thus  lopping  ofif  the  "  supernat- 
ural "  from  the  religion  of  Jesus,  the  spiritual  maj- 
esty and  the  moral  sublimity  of  Christ  would  shine 
forth  with  beauty  and  clarity. 

**  Destructive  must  precede  constructive  criticism.  It  is 
only  when  we  clearly  recognise  that  the  Bible  is  not  in  any 
ecclesiastical  sense  the  word  of  God,  that  we  can  worthily 
honor  and  enjoy  it  as  the  word  of  Man  "  (pref.,  p.  Ixxxii.). 
**  We  gain  infinitely  more  than  we  lose  in  abandoning  belief 
in  the  reality  of  Divine  Revelation.  Whilst  we  retain  pure 
and  unimpaired  the  light  of  Christian  Morality,  we  relin- 
quish nothing  but  the  debasing  elements  added  to  it  by 
human  superstition  "  (ii.  489). 

Essays  and  Reviews  had  not  touched  the  question 
of  the  supernatural  in  the  life  of  Christ,  but  con- 
fined its  specific  criticism  to  the  Old  Testament. 
Supernatural  Religion^  on  the  contrary,  touched 
the  very  vitals  of  Christianity  by  assaulting  the  su- 
pernatural in  the  life  of  Christ.  English  orthodoxy 
had  learned  nothing  from  deism,  it  was  not  willing 
to  learn  anything  from  Germany.  So  the  attack 
caused  profound  emotion  and  alarm.  The  strength 
of  the  book  was  due  first  of  all  to  the  facts  that  its 
author  carried  the  art  of  the  popularizer  to  a  high 
pitch  of  perfection,  and  that  he  used  his  art  in  the 
interest  of  a  dogmatic  thesis.  As  a  historical  critic 
he  took  his  responsibility  quite  as  lightly  as  the 
positive  dogmatist  on  the  other  side  took  his.  His 
art  was  not  cramped  or  confined  by  original  learn- 
ing. He  was  fairly  well  read  in  German  critical 
scholarship, — an  accomplishment  decidedly  rare  in 
the  England  of  that  day.  His  book  is  part  of  the 
German  invasion  of  England.  But,  while  he  massed 
the  conclusions  of  German  scholarship  in  sweeping 
and  undiscriminating  ways,  he  was  altogether  lack- 
ing in  the  intellectual  restraints  of  first-hand  knowl- 


edge.   And  he  rode  the  argument  from  silence  till 
its  back  was  raw.  Henry  S.  Nasb. 

BiBUoaRAPHT:  M.  H.  Habershon,  Th%  Wcw§  of  Sceptieitm 
and  the  Rock  of  TrtUk:  a  Reply  to  "Supemattaral  Reliffion," 
London,  1875;  J.  Kennedy,  A  Brief  Defence  of  Supernal- 
ural  Christianity,  being  a  Review  of  the  Philoaophical  Prin- 
ciples ...  0/  ...  "  Supernatural  Relioion"  ib.  1875; 
C.  A.  Row,  The  Supernatural  in  the  New  Teetament  Poe- 
exble.  Credible,  and  Historical,  ib.  1875;  M.  F.  Sadler.  The 
Lost  Gospel  and  its  Contents;  or,  the  Author  of  "  Super- 
natural Religion  "  refuted  by  himsdf,  ib.  1876;  J.  B.  Light- 
foot,  Essays  on  .  .  .  '*  Supernatural  Religion,**  ib.  1880 
(generally  regarded  as  a  complete  rejoinder).  Many  of  the 
later  works  on  the  criticism  of  the  Gospels  (see  under  Ck>s- 
PEL  AND  Gospels)  remark  on  the  subject  of  this  article. 

SUPERNATURALISM.    See   Rationalism   and 

SXJPBRN  ATUR  ALISM . 

SUPERSTITION. 

Definition  (ID. 

Etsrmology;  Biblical  and  Other  Usages  (|  2). 

Historical  Usage  in  Religion  (S  3). 

Bases:  Ignorance,  Credulity  (S  4). 

Conservatism  and  Fear  as  Factors  (|  5). 

Historical  Effects  (|  6). 

Present  Superstitions  (|  7). 

Present  CTonsequences  ($8). 

CTontributions  to  Development  ($9). 

Superstition  may  be  defined  objectively  as  either 
the  aggregate  of  erroneous  beliefs  and  practises  cur- 
rent which  may  be  traced  to  a  combination  of  er- 
rant reason  with  feeble  will,  ill-controlled  emotions, 
and  ignorance  more  or  less  complete; 

I.  Defini-  or,  any  single  act  or  belief  which  bears 
tion.  these  marks.  Subjectively,  it  is  a 
mental  attitude,  **  a  phyletic  instinct- 
ive desire  to  believe  in  certain  causal  relations  which 
have  not  been  and  can  not  be  proved,  either  experi- 
entially  or  logically,  to  exist "  (F.  B.  Dresslar,  <Su- 
perstitian  and  Ediication  in  University  of  California 
PublicaHonSf  V.,  i.,  p.  141,  n.p.,  1907).  The  essen- 
tial error  of  superstition  is  therefore  in  part  the 
misplacing  of  the  source  of  causation.  Psycholog- 
ically, a  superstition  is  often  the  result  of  inability 
or  imwillingness  to  carry  on  sustained  thinking,  in- 
volving a  consequent  readiness  to  accept  as  correct 
certain  conclusions  which  have  been  handed  down 
without  being  tested  as  to  their  cogency.  From 
this  same  psychological  standpoint,  according  to 
scientific  investigation,  subjective  superstition,  or 
the  tendency  to  accept  quasi-reasoning  as  effective, 
is  in  part  an  emotional  credulity  inherited  from 
earlier  periods;  it  is  a  species  of  atavism.  Inas- 
much as  inherited  mental  reactions  are  not  easily 
changed,  not  only  is  there  in  this  fact  a  partial  ex- 
planation of  the  persistence  of  superstition  even 
where  education  has  in  other  respects  produced  its 
effects,  but  also  a  partial  palliation  of  the  individual 
moral  culpability  of  those  who,  though  educated, 
still  entertain  beliefs  of  this  character.  More  spe- 
cifically, and  from  the  standpoint  of  religion,  super- 
stition is  a  belief  that  is  erroneous  in  that  it  asserts 
a  causal  connection  between  supernatural  powers 
and  events,  real  or  conceived,  in  the  world  of  sense. 
It  thus  not  only  involves  ignorance  of  the  laws  of 
nature,  but  offends  the  enlightened  reason  in  that 
it  opposes  those  dicta  of  revelation  which  have 
found  the  securest  sanction  in  human  experience 
and  consciousness. 
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Slight  advance  is  made  toward  a  comprehension 
of  the  subject  by  a  study  of  the  etymology  and 
equivalents  of  the  word,  though  a  development  in 
meaning  is  traceable.  The  Latin  supersHtio  {super 
and  staref  "  to  stand  still  over  or  by  a  thing  ";  cf. 
the  Gk.  deisidainumiat  "  fear  of  the 
2.  Etymol-  gods,  religious  feeling";  Germ.  Aber- 
ogy; Biblical glaubef  for  Oberglaubef  ''belief  to  ex- 
and  Other  cess,"  Dutch,  Biglove)  expressed  **  ex- 
Usages,  cessive  fear  of  the  gods,  unreasonable 
religious  belief,"  and  was  opposed 
to  rdigiOf  "  a  proper,  reasonable  awe  of  the 
gods"  (Cicero,  De  nalura  deorum,  i.  42,  117,  ii. 
28,  72).  It  developed  so  as  to  mean  a  (religious) 
performance  over  and  above  what  custom  and  the 
nature  of  the  case  required,  or  one  which  was  not 
recognized  by  proper  authority.  In  the  authorized 
version  of  the  New  Testament  the  word  and  its  de- 
rivative "  superstitious  "  both  occur.  In  Acts  xvii. 
22,  in  the  celebrated  address  of  Paul  on  Mar's  Hill 
at  Athens,  "  superstitious  "  translates  wrongly  the 
Greek  deiaidaimoneaterous  (R.  V.,  margin,  ''  relig- 
ous  ").  It  is  to  be  noted  that  an  unfavorable  mean- 
ing is  not  to  be  accepted  here,  since  it  is  not  likely 
that  Paul  would  have  prejudiced  his  case  by  charg- 
ing his  hearers,  whom  he  wished  to  conciHate,  with 
"  superstition."  In  Acts  xxv.  19,  "  superstition  " 
translates  the  Greek  original  deisidaimoniay  though 
exactly  what  term  Festus  employed  (as  he  prob- 
ably spoke  Latin)  is  of  course  not  known.  But,  as 
in  the  former  case,  Festus  would  hardly  have  gra^ 
tuitously  offered  offense  to  Agrippa  and  the  Jews 
by  calling  the  religion  of  the  latter  ''  superstition," 
the  word  employed  must  have  had  a  good  sense  (cf . 
R.  v.,  text,  ''  religion  ").  Outside  these  passages, 
the  word  does  not  occur  in  the  English  Bible.  The 
meaning  the  word  has  taken  in  modem  times  fol- 
lows a  different  construction  of  its  etymological  ele- 
ments, and  embodies  the  idea  of  "  something  sur- 
viving "  or  "  something  left  over  (from  an  earlier 
and  less  advanced  stage  of  culture)."  This  mean- 
ing is  in  itself  an  explanation  of  many  of  the  con- 
crete facts  of  superstition — they  are  survivals  from 
earlier  usage  or  belief  which  persist  against  the  pro- 
nouncements of  an  enlightened  reason.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  not  precluded  either  in  fact  or  the- 
ory that  new  **  superstitions  "  arise  from  time  to 
time. 

In  close  connection  with  the  usage  just  noted  is 

that  according « to  which  the  word  is  employed  by 

adherents  of  one  faith  to  characterize  the  religious 

beliefs  and  practises  of  adherents  of  another  faith, 

particularly  those  of  a  dead  religion. 

3.  Historical  Tacitus  ("  Annals,"  xv.  44)  speaks  of 

Usage  in    the  religion  which  had  sprung  from 

Religion.    "  Christus,  who  had  been  put  to  death 

by  .  .  .  Pontius  Pilate  "  as  exiHabilia 

aupersHHo,  "  pernicious  superstition."    On  the  other 

hand  the  compliment  was  returned  when,  under 

Christian  influence  a  couple  of  centuries  later,  pagan 

rites   and   worship   were   so  denominated.     Thus 

Constantine  in  a  law  of  319,  speaking  of  the  pagan 

religion  of  Rome,  says:  "  They  who  are  desirous  of 

being  slaves  to  their  superstition,  have  liberty  for 

the  public  exercise  of  their  worship  "  (Codex  Theo- 

donamUf  IX.,  xvi.   1-2),  only  a  little  afterward 


practically  defining  superstition  as  prceterUa  ti«ur- 
pcUio,  **  antiquated  usage."  Even  within  the  bounds 
of  the  same  religion  great,  indeed,  irreconcilable, 
difference  exists  as  to  what  constitutes  superstition. 
Thus  to  Protestants  very  many  Roman  CathoUc 
beliefs  and  observances  are  nothing  less  than  super- 
stition. Among  these  may  be  named  the  veneration 
of  the  Host,  the  adoration  of  images,  the  entire  cult 
centering  about  the  Virgin  Mary  and  the  saints, 
particularly  the  belief  in  such  phenomena  as  many 
alleged  to  have  taken  place  at  Lourdes  and  Loreto 
(qq.v.),  together  with  the  strongly  entrenched  re- 
gaixi  for  reUcs,  such  as  the  Holy  Coat  (q.v.).  Yet 
to  the  devout  Roman  Catholic  some  of  these  things 
belong  to  the  very  arcana  of  the  reUgion,  and 
doubt  of  them  seems  Uttle  if  at  all  short  of  blas- 
phemy. Another  illustration  which  comes  from 
the  same  region  is  the  Roman  Catholic  belief  con- 
cerning the  liquefaction  of  the  blood  of  St.  Januarius 
(q.v.),  regarded  by  those  of  that  faith  as  a  recurrent 
miracle,  while  scientists  scoff  at  the  explanation  of 
the  alleged  miracle,  and  point  to  the  fact  that  analy- 
sis of  the  contents  of  the  vial  is  refused.  Of  course 
the  guardians  decline  to  allow  decisive  tests  on  the 
ground  of  the  sanctity  of  the  relic.  Agreement  upon 
what  constitutes  a  superstition  in  many  cases  of 
this  sort  is  unattainable.  The  difficulty  is  not  re- 
Ueved  if  one  considers  that  Roman  Catholic  author- 
ities would  almost  certainly  denounce  as  supersti- 
tion the  belief  that  incubation  as  practised  in  the 
cult  of  Asklepios  (cf.  Mary  Hamilton,  Incubaiiony 
or  the  Cure  of  Dieeaaea  in  Pagan  Templea  and  Chria- 
Han  Churcheay  London,  1906)  resulted  in  cures, 
though  it  is  claimed  that  cures  result  from  the  prac- 
tise as  maintained  in  connection  with  certain  saints 
in  Roman  Catholic  churches  in  and  near  Naples,  at 
Amalfi,  and  elsewhere,  as  well  as  under  the  Greek 
Church  (cf.  Mary  Hamilton,  ut  sup.,  pp.  109  sqq.). 
And  the  case  is  still  more  compUcat^  by  the  fact 
that  psychologists  maintain  the  entire  probability 
of  many  cases  of  cures  under  both  pagan  and  Chris- 
tian auspices,  and  offer  what  they  deem  scientific 
explanation  of  the  alleged  cures. 

On  its  subjective  side  or  as  a  mental  attitude  su- 
perstition seems  to  spring  from  four  roots:    (1)  Ig- 
norance, combined  with  the  exceedingly  prevalent 
and  cluuracteristically  primitive  fallacy  of  post  hoc 
propter  hoc,  is  a  fundamental  cause.    Man  has,  so 
far  as  indications  show,  always  sought 
4«  Bases:    for  the  reasons  of  events,  but  in  his 
Ignorance;  lack  of  knowledge  of  real  causes  has 
Credulity,   often  linked  things  causally  which  are 
not  so  connected.    Thus,  to  give  an 
example  of  savage  logic,  the  breaking  of  the  fluke 
of  an  anchor  cast  ashore  from  a  wTeck  on  the  west- 
em  coast  of  Africa  having  been  followed  by  the 
death  of  the  man  who  committed  the  act,  his  asso- 
ciates regarded  the  anchor  as  a  divinity  which  had 
been  offended  by  the  mutilation  and  had  punished 
the  evil-doer,  and  they  thereafter  did  reverence  to 
the  anchor  as  to  a  god  (cf.  E.  B.  Tylor,  Primitive 
CuUurej  ii.   143  sqq.,   London,   1877).     Similarly, 
bathing  in  a  pool  being  followed  by  a  scrofulous 
affection,  the  natives  of  the  region  regarded  the 
pool  as  llie  haunt  of  a  deity  which  was  offended  by 
the  invasion  and  looked  upon  the  disease  as  the 
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penalty  for  the  breach  of  the  divinity's  rights  (cf. 
Ty^or,  ut  sup.,  ii.  209  sqq.).  In  like  manner,  the 
fact  that  contact  with  a  chief,  or  with  some  article 
belonging  to  him,  had  preceded  some  calamity  to 
the  person  who  touched  him  led  to  the  belief  that 
the  chief  and  his  possessions  were  taboo  (see  Com- 
parative Religion,  VI.,  1,  c),  from  which  belief 
has  unquestionably  resulted  the  death  of  many 
natives  of  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  other  re- 
gions (Old  New  Zealand f  by  a  Pakeha  Maori,  pp. 
83,  94-97,  London,  1884;  A.  S.  Thomson,  Tfie  Story 
of  New  Zealand,  i.  103,  ib.  1859).  Thus,  in  some  re- 
spects, superstition  takes  the  form  of  pseudo-science. 
The  cases  are  illustrative,  and  also  representative 
of  an  enormous  body  of  facts  in  human  history; 
they  serve  to  open  up  the  wide  range  of  primitive 
and  later  superstitions,  including  the  practises  of 
totemism,  taboo,  magic,  fetishism,  sacrifice,  and  the 
like  (see  Comparative  Religion;  Fetishism). 
(2)  Involved  in  the  foregoing  is  a  credulity  from 
which  enlightened  reason  offers  the  only  escape. 
That  primitive  and  early  man  should  accept  either 
exphinations  which  occurred  to  him  in  accordance 
with  the  methods  of  logic  just  exemplified,  or  those 
which  tradition  had  supplied,  was  to  be  expected. 
Science,  in  the  sense  of  careful  induction,  is  a  very 
modem  product,  and  is  the  acquisition  even  yet  of 
comparatively  few.  As  a  consequence,  credulity  is 
one  of  the  most  persistent  traits  of  the  mass  of  man- 
kind, and  those  who  exhibit  it  are  perhaps  propor- 
tionally almost  as  numerous  in  Christendom  as  else- 
where. As  a  striking  example  of  this  it  is  possible  to 
cite  the  testimony  of  a  clergyman  at  the  trial  of  Dr. 
C.  A.  Briggs  (q.v.)  for  heresy  in  1893  to  the  effect 
that  his  mother  in  Scotland  used  to  lay  the  Bible  on 
the  doorstep  to  keep  out  the  witches.  This  custom 
is  not  yet  entirely  obsolete.  Still  A^-idely  prevalent 
and  productive  of  corresponding  actions  is  the  be- 
lief in  the  validity  of  signs  and  omens,  such  as  indi- 
cations of  the  weather  drawn  from  the  inclination  of 
the  horns  of  the  new  moon,  or  in  prophylactics  and 
cures  of  various  sorts  such  as  that  which  regards 
as  a  cure  or  preventive  of  rheumatism  the  carrying 
in  the  pocket  of  a  stolen  potato,  or  as  a  cure  for 
warts  the  rubbing  of  the  same  with  a  piece  of  stolen 
bacon  rind  (which  is  then  to  be  buried).  No  reason 
adequate  to  the  alleged  effects  can  be  assigned  for 
the  assumed  causes,  and  induction  finds  no  invari- 
ability in  such  antecedents  and  consequences.  So 
that  credulity  is  to  be  charged  with  a  part  at  least 
in  the  continuance  of  superstition.  It  is  important 
to  note  in  this  connection  that  credulity  is  in  a  sense 
communicable.  A  superstitious  person,  who  is  al- 
most invariably  dogmatic  in  his  attitude,  easily 
communicates  and  diffuses  his  anticipations  or  his 
dread  and  wins  new  adherents  for  his  theories. 

(3)  The  native  conservatism  of  the  human  mind 
lends  itself  to  the  acceptance  and  retention  of  ex- 
planations or  statements  when  once 
5.  Conscrv-they  have  become  current.    The  au- 
atism  and  thority  of  tradition  is  potent,  and  what 
Fear  as     the  fathers  believed  is  often  for  that 
FactotB.     reason  alone  taken  as  fact.    So  that  in 
this  aspect  superstition  is  an  extemal- 
iaation  of  the  native  conservatism  of  the  race. 
(4)  Fear  is  also  an  element.    Dread  of  what  may 


happen  often  overcomes  "  common  sense,''  and  a 
person  who  lives  may  even  in  the  present  under  this 
influence  do  that  which  he  will  in  other  circum- 
stances hesitate  to  acknowledge.  The  emotions  are 
in  modern  life,  and  with  the  utmost  certainty  have 
always  been,  the  strongest  element  in  superstition. 
Faith  is  "  felt  "  in  certain  "  indications  "  in  spite 
of  the  pronouncement  of  reason  against  them  and 
of  the  mandate  of  the  will  not  to  receive  them. 
Thus,  as  stated  by  Dresslar  (ut  sup.,  p.  150),  "  the 
'  will  to  believe '  and  the  reason  for  believing  are  both 
impotent  when  opposed  by  a  well-developed  feeling 
to  beUe ve. ' '  In  other  words,  the  emotions  may  over- 
ride both  reason  and  will.  It  is  susceptible  of  proof 
that  fear,  as  an  emotion,  is  in  part  the  result  of  cer- 
tain physical  conditions.  This  is  illustrated  by  the 
fact  that  at  night,  when  what  psychologists  call  the 
subnormal  and  more  primitive  psychical  forces  are 
to  the  front  and  man's  rational  and  higher  faculties 
are  less  advantageously  situated,  the  stress  of  su- 
perstitious fear  is  accentuated.  Similarly,  physical 
or  mental  or  moral  illness  produces  conditions 
favorable  to  the  operation  of  superstition.  Shake- 
speare noted  the  effects  along  this  line  in  his  saying, 
"  Conscience  does  make  cowards  of  us  all "  (Ham- 
let, III.,  i.  83).  In  this  respect  superstition,  like 
Ecstasy  (q.v.),  belongs,  so  far  as  it  is  religious,  to 
the  pathology  of  religion,  and  altogether  to  the 
pathology  of  psychology. 

Only  the  merest  suggestion,  comparatively,  of 
the  all-pervasiveness  and  the  harmful  effects  of  su- 
perstition in  history  can  be  afforded  here.  A  brief 
summary  of  the  story  is  given  as  follows  in  J.  G. 
Frazer's  Psyche's  Task  (p.  1,  London,  1909):  "  It 
(superstition)  has  sacrificed  coimtless  lives,  wasted 
untold  treasures,  embroiled  nations,  severed  friends, 
parted  husbands  and  wives,  parents  and  children, 
putting  swords,  and  worse  than  swords,   between 

them:    it  has  filled  gaols  and   mad- 

6.  Histor-  houses   with  its   innocent  or  deluded 

ical  Effects,  victims:    it  has  broken  many  hearts, 

embittered  the  whole  of  many  a  life, 
and,  not  content  with  persecuting  the  living  it  has 
pursued  the  dead  into  the  grave  and  beyond  it, 
gloating  over  the  horrors  which  its  foul  imagination 
has  conjured  up  to  appal  and  torture  the  survivors." 
How  numerous  its  ramifications  and  products  have 
been  is  merely  hinted  in  the  following  list  of  sub- 
jects given  as  cross-references  in  a  public-library 
catalogue  card:  Alchemy,  apparitions,  astrology, 
charms,  delusions,  demonology,  devil-worship,  di- 
vination, evil  eye,  fetishism,  folk-lore,  legends, 
magic,  mythology,  occult  sciences,  oracles,  palmis- 
try, relics,  second  sight,  sorcery,  spiritualism,  super- 
natural, totems,  and  witchcraft.  And  this  list  is 
most  incomplete.  This  force  has  pervaded  all 
provinces  of  life  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  and, 
as  Frazer  says,  beyond.  It  establishes  customs  as 
binding  as  taboo,  dictates  forms  of  worship  and  per- 
petuates them,  obsesses  the  imagination  and  leads 
it  to  create  a  world  of  demons  and  hosts  of  lesser 
spirits  and  ghosts  and  ghouls,  and  inspires  to  fear 
and  even  worship  of  them.  It  has,  even  under 
Christianity,  sought  and  received  the  sanction  of 
the  Church,  as  in  the  affirmation  of  Thomas  Aquinas 
(Quodliheta,  xi.  10)  regarding  Witchcraft  (q.v.)  and 
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in  the  bull  Summis  denderanUa  of  Innocent  VIII. 
issued  in  1484  commanding  the  clergy  to  assist  in 
hunting  out  and  punishing  witches,  and  giving  papal 
authority  to  belief  in  succubi,  incubi,  and  other 
horrible  figments  of  the  diseased  imagination  (text 
of  the  bull  is  in  Reich,  DocwnerUSf  pp.  200-201 ;  cf . 
further,  Schaff,  Christian  Church,  v.  1,  pp.  879  sqq., 
and  2,  pp.  514  sqq.).  And  with  equal  force  it  has  made 
use  of  the  State,  from  the  time  of  Hammurabi  (q.v., 
II.,  2)  to  the  SaUc  Law  (xix.  2;  Eng.  transl.  in  F.  A. 
Ogg,  Source  Book,  p.  64,  New  York,  1908),  and 
even  much  later  (see  Ordeal,  §  9).  It  reestablished 
the  pestiferous  distinction  between  white  magic 
and  black,  a  distinction  which  seems  to  have  existed 
in  all  grades  of  civilization.  Its  deadliest  power, 
perhaps,  is  that  by  which  it  acquires  influence  over 
the  commonest  affairs  of  everyday  life,  stifling 
initiative,  stagnating  thought,  poisoning  the  in- 
tellect, and  subjecting  activities  to  the  imagined 
effects  of  chance  happenings  with  which  they  have 
no  relation. 

The  statement  just  made  may  be  exemplified  by 
reference  to  the  list  of  current  superstitions  educed 
by  the  inductive  study  of  the  subject  by  Dresslar 
in  the  work  already  cited.   The  study  was  conducted 

upon  the  basis  of  questions  submitted 
7.  Present  to  students  of  normal  schools  (there- 
Super-      fore  adults  or  adolescents)  in  California 
stitlons.     in  the  twentieth  century.    Things  with 

which  superstitions  were  connected 
were  named  as  follows:  salt,  bread  and  butter,  tea 
and  coffee,  plants  and  fruit;  fire,  lightning,  rainbow, 
the  moon,  the  stars;  babies,  birds,  owls,  peacocks 
and  their  feathers,  chickens,  cats,  dogs,  cows,  sheep, 
swine,  horses,  rabbits,  rats,  frogs  and  toads,  fish, 
crickets,  spiders,  snakes,  lizards,  turtles,  wolves, 
bees,  dragon  flies;  chairs  and  tables,  clocks,  mirrors, 
spoons,  knives  and  forks,  pointed  instruments,  pins, 
hairpins,  combs,  umbrellas  (mostly  unlucky),  can- 
dles, matches,  tea-kettle,  brooms,  dishcloths,  hand- 
kerchiefs, gardening  tools,  ladders,  horseshoes,  hay; 
days  of  the  week  and  various  festivals  or  fasts,  es- 
pecially Hallowe'en,  birthdays;  various  numbers, 
counting,  laughing,  singing,  crying;  starting  on  a 
journey  and  turning  back,  two  persons  simultane- 
ously saying  the  same  thing,  passing  in  at  one  door 
and  out  at  another,  walking  on  opposite  sides  of  a 
post,  stepping  on  cracks,  sneezing,  crossing  hands 
while  shaking  hands,  use  of  windows  as  exits, 
stumbling;  itching  of  palm,  eye,  nose,  ear,  or  foot; 
warts,  moles;  various  articles  of  dress,  shoes,  pre- 
cious stones,  amulets  and  charms,  rings,  money; 
wish  bones;  death  and  funerals,  dreams,  spiritisms, 
weddings,  and  initials.  Of  course,  even  this  long 
list  is  most  incomplete  and  might  be  expanded  in- 
definitely. The  practical  significance  of  the  beliefs 
registered  in  connection  with  these  various  beliefs 
or  actions  is  that  activities  and  procedure  are  sup- 
posed to  be  governed  by  them — action  is  indicated 
or  inhibited  according  as  the  ''  sign  "  is  favorable 
or  unfavorable.  A  slavery  with  respect  to  action  is 
thus  shown  which  ought  to  be  anomalous  in  en- 
lightened Christendom,  and  yet  is  manifested  as 
current. 

A  graver  fact  than  the  preceding  is  involved  in 
the  slavery  of  thought  which  is  a  consequence  of 


the  attention  paid  to  "  signs  *'  and  "  omens."    The 

function  of  the  Church  as  an  educator  and  the  large 

field  which  is  here  opened  bring  the 

8.  Present  subject  in  this  aspect  into  view  with 
Conse-     relation  to  religious  duty.    Knowledge 

quences.  of  the  actual  work  of  the  Church  war- 
rants the  statement  that  not  sufficient 
attention  is  paid  to  this  side  of  the  Church's  pai- 
deutic  mission.  The  preoccupation  of  the  mind  by 
such  superstitious  faiths  can  but  retard  the  accept- 
ance not  merely  of  scientific  but  of  religious  truth. 
The  very  springs  of  healthy  mental  and  spiritual 
perception  are  poisoned  while  such  trivialities  are 
permitted  to  control  the  sources  of  action.  That 
such  effects  are  very  far-reaching,  even  to  the  con- 
trol in  a  measure  of  business  concerns  of  immense 
importance,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  some  great 
corporations  engaged  in  transoceanic  transporta- 
tion avoid  Friday  as  a  day  of  sailing,  this  custom 
being  undoubtedly  due  in  considerable  part  to  the 
outworn  sailors'  superstition  as  to  the  misfortune 
which  surely  awaits  the  voyagers  who  set  out  on 
that  day.  And  another  consequence  which  is  not 
paltry  is  that  by  such  beliefs  imposture  is  encour- 
aged, while  hosts  of  quacks  in  medicine,  palmists, 
fortune-tellers,  and  "  wizards "  flourish  on  the 
credulity  of  the  ignorant  and  deluded,  at  the  same 
time  that  these  beliefs  are  spread  because  the  cun- 
ning and  ambiguous  pronouncements  of  the  im- 
postors are  interpreted  as  wisdom  by  the  victims 
and  new  strength  is  furnished  to  superstitious 
growths.  Of  the  results  in  loss  of  life  in  more  back- 
ward communities  such  as  Russia  and  even  Ireland, 
of  sacrifices  and  cruelties  practised  even  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  indeed  in 
the  city  of  New  York  itself,  there  is  not  space  here 
to  treat.  How  terrible  the  current  beliefs  and  the 
almost  contemporary  consequences  are  may  be  dis- 
covered from  the  accounts  in  the  Popular  Science 
Monthly  for  1898-99,  pp.  207-218,  of  murders,  e.g., 
of  helpless  infants  supposed  to  be  fairy  changelings 
in  the  last  part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  And  if 
at  such  a  period  events  can  occur  such  as  are  there 
recounted,  the  imagination  must  fail  to  portray  what 
has  happened  in  the  darker  ages  of  human  history. 

It  is  therefore  no  argument  for  the  perpetuation 
of  superstition  that  some  fruits  of  good  have  re- 
sulted from  its  existence,  such  as  those  adduced  by 
J.  G.  Frazer  (in  Psyche's  Task,  ut  sup.).  Exam- 
ination of  savage  and  barbarous  life  reveals  that, 
for  instance,  the  institution  of  taboo, 

9.  Contri-  founded  essentially  upon  superstition, 
buttons  to  has    entrenched    respect    for    certain 

Develop-  forms  of  government,  especially  those 
ment  of  a  monarchical  type,  and  in  this  way 
has  contributed  to  the  development  of 
the  body  politic  and  consequently  to  society  at 
laige.  By  this  means  the  will  of  the  individual  has 
within  certain  lines  been  subjected  to  what  is  rec- 
ognized as  a  common  good,  a  basis  for  a  partially 
altruistic  practise  has  been  laid,  and  the  exercise  oi 
self-denial  has  been  fostered.  In  a  similar  way  re« 
spect  for  private  property  has  been  enforced  under 
fear  of  penalty  impending  from  supernatural  pow- 
ers. In  certain  stages  of  development  the  sugges- 
tion and  protection  of  the  rights  of  ownership  were 
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neceamy  in  order  to  aa  attitude  toward  communal 
aS&ira  which  should  make  progress  possible.  And 
though  this  end  was  not  consciously  present,  the 
luatorical  effects  are  unquestioned.  Another  social 
institution,  thot  of  the  family,  has  experienced 
some  degree  of  unfolding  under  the  protection  of 
certain  superstitions  touching  the  relations  of  the 
sexes.  It  can  not  be  doubted  tJiat  the  passions  and 
lusts  of  man  have  been  restrained,  in  part,  it  is 
probable,  under  instinctive  impressions  that  license 
■was  injurious  which  registered  themselves  as  super- 
stitions, under  the  influence  of  which  what  is  now 
IcDOwn  to  be  immorality  was  decreased,  e.g.,  pcnaU 
ties  of  infidelity  to  marriage  ties  were  imagined 
-which  checked  indulgence  and  the  welfare  of  society 
■was  thereby  served.  In  a  fourth  way,  namely,  by 
hedging  about  the  life  of  nmn  and  by  introducing 
the  fear  of  taking  that  life  because  a(  the  penalties 
■which  would  follow,  the  respect  and  honor  for  life 
itself  upon  which  in  so  large  measure  present  human 
society  is  founded  has  gradually  been  built  up.  The 
Bupcratitiona  which  have  accomplished  these  results 
are  as  varied  as  the  peoples  among  which  they  have 
"worked;  and  under  them  and  out  of  them  man  has 
changed  in  character  from  savagery  and  barbarism 
into  something  higher  and  more  ennobling.  These 
facts  are,  however,  no  plea  for  the  continuance  of 
illogical  or  irrational  practises.  To  end  them  both 
the  Church,  with  alt  its  auxiliaries,  and  the  State, 
employing  especially  educational  means  and  proc- 
esses, are  obligated ;  the  aim  is  to  encourage  roan 
to  honor  his  Creator  by  the  intelligent  and  rational 
Vae  of  his  powers  as  against  the  retention  of  customs 
or  beliefs  which  are  impeached  by  reason  and  by  a 
lofty  faith  in  God.  Geo.  W.  Giumobe. 

BtBuoQBAPHT:  Tho  ODB  work  discuaaing  mperfllitioo  from 
the  modem  inducdve  ataadpolnt  ifl  that  by  Dresalar.  cited 

Vftrioua  per>pl«  b  extremely  AbundAat,  and  do  attempt 
ia  Dude  hers  (o  exhnuit  tbs  list.  Only  iioidg  worka  con- 
entely  lepnaeotBtive  of  tho  pBycbology  of  the  aubjeot 
from  differmt  rstigiooa  are  cited.  The  list  o[  work]  given 
under  FciiBaiau;  Maotc;  and  WiTCBCHArr  nre  of  courao 
pertinent,  and  are  not  repeated  here.     Eapeciolly  valua- 

are  the  painatakinf  Rrportt  and  other  pub  lien  tiooa  oi  the 
Smitbsoniaa  InsIitutiiHi.  Sidney  Hartland's  Primitice 
PaUmitv,  Loodan.  1910.  a,  diacuiigioD  of  certaia  eoacrets 

which  abould  not  be  Dv'erlooked;  and  H.  Webster's  Prtmi- 
tivt  Setret  Sccietia,  New  York.  190S.  ia  tho  footaot^  tv 
Tan  to  literature  on  travold  whicb  are  sourcoa  of  veiy 
numenus  fncls.  DuKUasionaof  aupi-RililioQaiint,  R.  Blake- 
tnao.  PhitoKiphical  Enaay  on  Credulity  and  Superstition, 
tiewYork.tMQ:C.Mvyr,T.DerAbrrstaubcdr,MilltlaUirM. 
Bsiel,  1884;  A.  Lang.  CiMdjm  and  Uuth.  London.  1884; 
idem.  Myth.  Ritual,  and  ReHai^tn,  ib-  1389;  CRogge,  .46^- 
alaiJM.  Velkt^lavbt.  und  VolkihTa^h.  Leipiic.  1890:  L. 
Strfimpdl,  DervlbfTiiIauba.Leipaie.  1»00;  L,  J.B.  B^renger- 
Vvrt.\id,  SuperttHitmt  ft  rurvivancm  Hudifta  ou  point  de  vue 
de  tnr  oriffine  ft  de  leura  franafarmatiang,  5  vola-.  PbHb. 
iSK-M;  F.D.BtTgen.CurrenI  SupfrtHlioHi.Boatoa.imO; 
A.  Lebmum,  Abnolai^e  tmd  Zauberri.  atatiM^ri.  189S:  A. 
D.  Wbita.  Bi^.  of  tht  WatSan  of  Scietict  and  Thtolaav  in 
eKruC«id(m.2vol9., New  York. ISDS;  E.  P.  Evana.  in  Pap- 
ular Seitnce  MrmtUy.  Uv  (1898),  206-321 :  idem.  Criminal 
ProKCtdion  and  Capital  PunuAmeni  o/  AnimaU,  No- 
York.  1900;  A.  Wuttko,  JDir  dniltcAe  VoUttabernlaubr  drr 
GioemmrU  3d  ed.,  Berlin.  IWO;  J.  D.  Hinch.  Der  Abur- 
0faiib(.  Bielefeld,  1903;  C.  F.  Robinaon,  in  American  Jour- 
nal of  Aefiffisua  Pijirhohvy.  Aug.,  1004,  pp.  349  aqq.; 
W.  Fiacber.  Aherglaubt  allir  Zeittn,  G  vola..  Stutt«Brt. 
iaaa-07:  E.  Weateraurck,  Tht  Orioin  and  DtvdopmenI 
9l  Moral  IdKU,    Loadan,   IRSe;    T.   Sharper  Knowlaon, 
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W.  Ellia.  Palynanan  Ea-earrhu,  2  volB.,  London,  1829; 
T.  Wright.  Sarrativc  of  Sarceru  and  Ataxic,  2  vol*.,  Lon- 
don. 1851;  T.  F.  Campbell,  Popular  Talia  of  Ihi  IFtK 
Hiohlandt.  i  vola..  Edinburgh,  1862;  R.  Taylor.  T<  lia 
A  Mam;  or  .Vew  Zealand  and  U>  InhiAitanf.  London, 
1870:  a.  Matier.  The  Land  of  Charily:  a  dacriplivt  Ac- 
counl  of  TravantoTt  and  its  People.  London.  18T1:  A.  R. 
Wnllnco,  The  Malav  Arehiprlaeo,  0th  cd„  Landoa,  1877; 
S.  BoriDg-Gould.  Curir.ua  Mytht  of  the  Middle  Aoee,  many 
editions,  e.g..  BiHlon.  1882:  3.  Orimm,  Teutonic  MyOi- 
Dlon,  i  vola..  Loudon.  18SS:  S.  Spencer,  Prinnulea  of 
Snriolnau.  chaps,  i.-uvi.,  London.  1888;  T.  Parkinaon, 
Yorfieliire  Legcrtdt  and  Tradiliona.  2  vob.,  London,  1889; 
A.  B.  Ellis.  Tht  Ewt-Speaiing  Peopiet  of  the  Slave  CoaM 
of  Weil  Africa,  London.  1890;  R.  H.  Codrington.  The 
Melanrtiane.  Oxlord.  1891;  J.  Fiake,  Mylhi  and  Uyllt- 
Makrre.  Boston,  1891:  O.  B.  Grianell.  Blackfoot  Lodge 
Tola.  New  York.  1892;  J.  Curtin,  Hero  Tola  of  Ireland. 
London.  1804:  idem.  Mytha  and  Folk-Tatea  of  the  Rua- 
aiana.  Wealem  Slave,  ond  Maavare,  Boston.  1903;  F. 
Granger,  The  Warehip  of  lAd  Kamane,  London.  1895: 
W.  Crooke.  Popular  Rdigion  and  Folk-Lore  of  NoWiem 
India.  London,  1898;  J.  Aberemmby.  The  Pre-  ond  Proto- 
Hitloric  Finna,  2  vola..  London.  1898;  B.  Spencer  and 
F.  J.  Oillon,  .WaHve  Tribei  of  Central  Aw«ralia.  London, 
1899:  idem.  Northern  Tribea  of  Central  Aualralia.  ib. 
1904:  J.  G.  Frsser,  Golden  BoueS.  3d  ed..  3  vob..  London, 
1900;  J.  G.  Ciuapbe)],  Superelitioru  of  Oie  HinManda  and 
lilanda  of  SeoOand.  Glasgow.  1900:  idem,  Wilclicraft  and 
Seeond  Sinht  in  the  Hiehlande  and  hlande  of  Scotland,  ib. 
1902;  P.  H.  Cuahing.  Zuni  Folk-Tolet.  New  York.  1901; 
H.  a.  Hutchinson.  Dreama  and  their  Meaning,  Landon. 
1901;  a,  F,  Abbott.  Macedonian  Folk-Lore,  Cambridge. 
1903;  E.  B.  Tylor.  Primilint  CuUure.  2  vols.,  London, 
3d  ed..  1903:  E-  L,  Daniela,  Bneyelopedia  of  SuperatilionM. 
Folk-lore,  and  Occult  Sciencea,  3  vols.,  Chisago,  1003; 
A.  W.  Howitt,  rfativt  Tribea  of  South-Eaet  Auatralia, 
London,  1904;  E.  Crawley.  The  Tree  of  Life.  Loudon, 
1905;  C.  Partridge,  CroM  RiPer  NoHvet,  London,  1006; 
A.  C.  Kruijl,  fTd  Animiame  in  dm  Indiachen  Arekipel, 
The  Hague.  1906;  C,  A.  Sbemng.  Wtitem  Tibet  and  Uu 
BritiaK  Borderland,  London.  1008;  E.  M.  Gordon.  Indian 
Folk-Talee.  London,  1908;  B.  Thomson.  The  Fiiiana.  a 
Study  of  Iht  Decay  of  Cuetatn.  London.  1908;  A.  C.  HolUa. 
The  Nandi.  their  Lanfuaee  and  Folk-lore.  Oxford,  1900; 
A.  Freybe,  Der  deutache  Vo/kaaberglaube  in  eeinem  Ver- 
hAltnia  turn  Chriatentum  und  in  Unlerachiede  von  der  Zau- 
6iinrt.  Gotha,  I91D;  T.  G.  Knowlaon,  rAsOriinnsD/ Popular 
auperuiliorui  and  Cuelama,  New  York,  1910;  The  Lawa  of 
Manu.  in  3BE,  vol,  uv. 

SDPRALAPSAHIAniSH.     See  Calvinism,  \  8. 

SUPREMACY,   ACTS   OF:      Acta   declaring   the 

king  (or  queen)  ot  England  the  bead  (or  governor) 

of  the  Church  ot  England  and  abrogating  therefore 

the  authority  of  the  pope. 

Henry  VIII.,  although  bent  on  retaining  the  chief 
points  in  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  and  worship, 
resolved  to  abolish  in  time  papal  jurisdiction  within 
hia  realm.  The  rupture  with  Rome,  at  first  at- 
tempted by  means  of  gradual  steps,  was  definitely 
accomplished  in  Nov.,  1534,  by  the  passing  of  the 
Act  ot  Supremacy  (26  Henry  VIII.,  chap.  1),  which 
conferred  on  the  king  tho  headship  oi  the  Church  of 
England.  Tho  sovereign  liecame,  without  qualifi- 
tion,  "  the  only  supreme  head  in  earth  of  the 
Church  of  England,  ealled  '  Anglicana  Ecclesia.'  " 
This  assumption  ot  eccleaiastical  Jurisdiction  was 
relinquished  by  Mary,  who  likewise  repealed  all  the 
other  enactments  of  her  father's  reign  antagouiatio 
to  papal  authority.  Elizabeth's  first  act.  when  she 
felt  assured  of  her  position,  was  to  nullify  all  the 
religious  restorations  of  her  sister,  Mary.  Her  Su- 
premacy Act  (I  Elizabeth,  chap.  1)  was  passed  in 
Jan.,  1539.     It  reenactcd  many  of  the  antipapal 
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aota  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  it  vested  the  [ulness  of 
ecclesiastical  juriediction  in  the  crown.  It  pre- 
scribed for  all  holding  ofGce  in  Church  and  State 
axt  oath  recognizing  the  Queen  aa  "  the  only  Su- 
preme Governor  of  this  realm  aa  well  in  all  spiritual 
and  ecclceiaatii^al  things  or  causes,  as  temporals," 
and  provided  penalties  for  those  refusing  to  take  It, 

SURIUS,  Bu'rt-UH,  LAUREHTIUS:  German  Car- 
thusian; b.  at  Ltlbeck  in  1522;  d.  at  Cologne  May 
23,  1578.  Probably  of  Protestant  parentage,  he 
was  educated  at  FrankfortKm-the-Oder  and  at 
Cologne,  where  be  became  acquainted  with  Petrua 
Ganiaius;  was  won  to  Roman  CathoUcism,  and,  in 
1541,  became  a  Carthusian.  All  his  subacquent  life 
was  characterised  by  his  seal  for  the  excreise  of  the 
rules  of  his  order,  and,  in  his  writings,  by  his  pas- 
eiDnat«  enthusiasm  for  his  church  and  his  violent 
hatred  of  the  Reformation.  Among  his  works  was 
a  Commentariwi  brevit  Terum  in  orbe  gestaTTitn  ab 
anno  1500  uaque  in  anniim  1568  (Cologne,  1568), 
which  was  continued  by  others  to  1673,  and  was  in 
reply  to  Johann  Sleidan's  Prot«stant  Commentarii 
dt  statu  reiiffionis  et  rcirepublicar,  Cartylo  Qui n/o 
Caaare  (Strosburg,  1555],  a  famous  history  of  the 
Hetormation.  He  also  wrote  Homilies  aive  con- 
dones prattanUsgimorum  ecdesim  doclorum  in  evan- 
g^ia  Mm  annHlSRQ);  and  ConcUia  omnia  (.1567). 
TTia  main  work  was  the  Vita  saiictonim  (6  vols., 
1670-75),  republished  with  an  additional  volume 
under  the  title,  De  probatit  BamUarum  hisloriis 
(1618;  12  vols.,  Turin,  1875),  which  was  recognized 
by  the  Botlandiets  as  the  bost  predecessor  of  their 
own  hagiology  {ASB).  (0.  ZdcKLERt.) 

Bibuoorapdt:    A.  lUoa.  Dm  CotmrtiUa  ui(  drr  Reforma- 

Hon,  ii.  33S  iqq..  Fnuburg,  1866:  ADB,  ixTvil.  IM:  KL, 

zL  990-1001;   Dtr  KalhalUc.  1863.  ii.  116  eqa. 

SURPLICE.       See    Vebtments    and     Insiont*. 

ECCLESI A9TI C  AL. 

SURPLICE  FEES.    See  Stole  Fees. 

SnSA.     See  Shdbhak. 

SUSAHBA,  HISTORY  OF.  See  Apocetpba, 
A,  IV.,  3. 

SUSO  (SUS.  SDSE,  SECSE),  HEIHRICH  (AMAH- 
DDS):  German  mystic;  b.  at  Constance  Mar.  21, 
1300;  d.  at  Ubn  Jan.  35,  13G6.  One  of  the  great- 
est of  German  mystics,  and  the  inspired  prophet  of 
the  religious  lyric,  he  understood  how  through  di- 
vine love  to  influence  a  sinful  world  by  the  power 
of  human  love  and  sympathy.  He  came  of  a  noble 
family,  but  took  the  name  of  his  mother,  a  godly 
woman,  in  preference  to  that  of  his  worldly  father, 
Von  Berg.  Being  delicate,  he  was  destined  for  the 
ministry,  and  was  permitted  to  enter  the  Domin- 
ican monastery  when  only  thirteen.  Being  dissat- 
isfied spirituafly  with  the  monastic  routine,  he 
sought  to  attain  higher  spirituality  and  devoted 
himself  to  the  practise  of  asceticism,  wearing  a  hair 
shirt  studded  with  nails  and  a  cro«s  a  span  long, 
pierced  with  nails  and  needles,  and  remained  for 
years  in  utter  seclusion,  in  order  to  tame  his  spirit 
and  subdue  his  body.  While  studying  in  Strasburg 
and  ColoEne,  in  his  twenty-eighth  year,  he  came 
Tinder  the  influence  and  teaching  of  Eckbart  (q.v.), 
whom  he  defended  from  the  chaise  of  heresy.    Suso 


practised  asceticism  until  his  fortieth  year,  when 
his  system  was  so  exhausted  tliat.  in  order  to  save 
his  body,  he  was  forced  to  disconlinuc  it.  Return- 
ing to  his  monastery  he  became  lector  and  prior. 
He  sided  with  the  pope  in  hia  dispute  with  Louis  of 
Bavaria,  and  wna  banished  from  Constance  and 
sent  to  Diesscnhoven  (133&-46).  Here  he  began 
work  as  an  itinerant  preacher,  also  hearing  confes- 
sions, and  in  his  wanderings  sought  out  the  Domin- 
ican convent  of  Tosa  (near  Winterthur)  and  met 
Elsbet  Stage!,  daughter  of  a  councilor  of  Zunen, 
who  was  the  original  inspirer  of  the  publication  of 
his  biography.  He  subsequently  retired  to  Ulnv, 
passing  his  later  years  in  the  Dominican  monastery 
there.  At  what  date  he  was  summoned  before  a 
council  and  his  boo  to  condemned,  as  containing 
false  doctrine  that  contamioatoJ  the  whole  land,  is 


Among  SuBo's  writings  was  the  so-called  Exem- 
pUtr,  a  collection  of  four  treatises  ttilh  a  prologue: 
(1)  the  "  Biography  ";  (2)  "  Book  of  Eternal  Wis- 
dom ";  <3)  "  Little  Book  of  Truth  ";  (4)  "  Little 
Book  of  Letters,"  to  wliich  was  added  an  unabridged 
book  of  letters.  A  fifth  work  is  Horotogium  sapien- 
lia;  a  sixth  consisted  of  "  Sermons,"  and  there  was 
possibly  a  seventh,  the  MinnebOchlein.  The  date 
of  these  books  is  unknown.  The  "  Biography  " 
owed  its  existence  to  Elsbet  Stagel,  who  wrote  down 
all  that  Suso  had  told  her  of  his  life.  On  learning 
this,  Suso  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  notes  and  er- 
pandcd  and  revised  the  rest,  not  observing  chrono- 
logical order,  but  describing  his  inner  life,  using 
hia  career  merely  as  a  guide  to  the  attainment  of 
Christian  perfection.  He  finished  it  shortly  before 
his  death.  The  "  Book  of  Eternal  Wisdom  "  be- 
came one  of  the  favorite  books  of  meditation  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  Suso  made  a  free  Latin  translation  of 
it,  the  Horologium  sopi'enh'a,  in  order  to  present  it 
to  Hugo  von  Beauccmain,  who  was  general  of  hia 
order,  1333-Jl,  and  tliis  fixes  its  proijable  dat«. 
The  "  Book  of  Truth  "  is  mainly  devoted  to  the  de- 
fense of  Eckhart,  and  to  that  end  is  directeil  against 
the  Beghards  (see  Bbohakds  and  Beooinbs)  and 
the  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit  (sec  Freb  Spmrr, 
BReTioiEN  OP  the),  who  distorted  Eckbart's  teach- 
ings. 

The  aim  of  all  Suso's  teaching  was  to  point  the 
path  to  perfection,  as  It  was  made  plain  to  ium  in 
his  monastic  study  of  the  writings  of  Solomon,  dur- 
ing which  time  he  had  visions  of  CiuTst  and  of  the 
Virgin  Mary.  Many  of  his  views  and  speculations 
are  derived  from  the  great  t«ttchcrs  of  the  Church, 
John  of  Damascus,  Augustine,  Bonaventura.  and 
others.  In  certain  points  Eekhart'a  views  are  dis- 
tinctly recognizable,  as,  for  instance,  the  teaching 
that  in  aspiring  to  perfection  man  liecomes  one  with 
God.  Suso's  aim,  however,  was  not  speculation; 
he  sought  to  make  religion  have  a  practical  bearing 
on  life.  (Ferdinand  Cohbs.) 

BiBLioaBArBT:  Tlie  writui^  of  Su»o  w»re  flrat  edited  by 
F.  Fabri.  Au^burg,  1482,  ihai  by  A.  SotKe,  1512.  L. 
Suriua'  Lat.  tnmsl..  CalagDe,  1S55.  by  H.  Diepenbrock, 
Hrinrich  ,5u»i  .  ,  ,  Ltbm  and  SchriftcTi.  RBIembuiB, 
1839.  4th  f^..  1884,  by  Deniflc.  Munich.  ISSO.  Bad  by 
H.  E,  Bihlmoyer,  atulWaft,  1007;  Fr.  Iraml.  by  Thirot. 
2  voli..  Pari!",  I80B:  sod  the  Britfr.  ed.  W.  Pro«Br.  Ijsip- 
lid.  I97S.  Preicer  iUki  edited  an  odditioul  and  pnvi- 
ouily  unknowa  writius  in  AHA,  III.  Klinmn.  xzL  2.  pp. 
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425  sqq.  On  Suao's  life  and  works  consult:  C.  Schmidt, 
in  TSK,  1843.  pp.  835  sqq.;  F.  Brioka,  Henri  Sum,  Stns- 
buig.  1854;  The  Life  of  Blessed  Henry  Sueo,  by  himedf, 
transl.  from  the  German  by  T.  F.  Knox,  London.  1865; 
tfie  Prooramm  of  the  Gynmasium  of  Duisburg  for  1860 
by  Volkmann;  L.  K&rcher,  in  FreSburger  DidceeenarchiVt 
1868.  pp.  187  sqq.;  F.  Bdhringer.  Die  Kirche  Chrieti  in 
ikre  Zeuotn,  zviii.  1  sqq..  Stuttgart.  1878;  W.  Preger. 
Oeachichte  der  detdachen  Myatik  im  MitUkUter,  ii.  309  sqq., 
Leipsic.  1881;  F.  Vetter.  Ein  Myatikerpaar  dee  14-  Jahr- 
hunderta,  Basel,  1882;  K.  Ooedeke.  Grundriaa  Mur  Geachiehte 
der  deutaehen  Dichtuno,  i.  212.  Dresden.  1884;  R.  Seeberg. 
Ein  Kampf  um  jenaeitigea  Leben:  Lebenabild  einea  mittel- 
aUerlichen  Promtnen,  Dorpat.  1889;  K.  J&ger.  Heiturich 
Seuae  aiu  Schtpoben,  Basel.  1894;  H.  Delacroix.  £tudea 
dthiti.  el  de  paycfu^ogie  du  myaticiamey  Paris.  1908;  R.  A. 
Vaughan.  Hours  with  the  MyaUca,  i.  341  sqq..  8th  ed., 
London,  n.d.;  SchafiF.  Christian  Church,  v.  2,  pp.  233-234. 
262  sqq.;  ADB,  xzxvii.  169  sqq.;  KL,  v.  1721-29. 

SUSPENSION.  See  Jurisdiction,  Ecclesias- 
TICAIi,  I.,  1,  §    5. 

SUTEL,  sO'tel,  JOHANN:  German  Reformer; 
b.  at  Altenmorschen  near  Melsungen  (50  m.  n.e.  of 
Gieasen)  1504;  d.  at  Northeim  (48  m.  s.e.  of  Han- 
over) Aug.  26,  1575.  In  1518  he  went  to  Erfurt  to 
study,  and  after  the  completion  of  his  education 
became  rector  in  Melsungen.  In  1530  he  was  called 
to  Gottingen  as  Evangelical  preacher.  At  first  he 
preached  at  the  Church  of  St.  Nicolaus;  later  he  re- 
ceived the  parish  of  St.  John's  as  Evangelical  super- 
intendent. In  1542  Landgrave  Philip  of  Hesse 
called  him  to  Schweinfurt  to  introduce  the  Refor- 
mation there,  where  he  formulated  a  church  order 
for  the  city  under  the  title,  Kirchenordnung  Einea 
Ehrbaren  Roths  dea  heiligen  Reichs  Stadt  Schwein- 
furt in  Franken  (Nuremberg,  1543);  but  the  out- 
break of  the  Schmalkald  War  compelled  his  flight 
from  the  city  in  1547.  After  a  short  activity  as 
pastor  in  Allendorf  (1547-48),  he  became  again 
preacher  in  Gottingen  at  the  congregation  of  St. 
Alban  (1548-55).  In  1555  he  accepted  a  call  to  the 
Church  of  St.  Sixtus  at  Northeim,  where  he  labored 
until  his  death.  He  published  Artikd  wider  das 
pdpstliche  VoUe  in  GdtHngen  (1531);  Das  Evan- 
gdium  van  der  grausamen  erschrecklichen  Zerstdrung 
Jerusalems  (Wittenberg),  with  a  preface  by  Luther; 
Historia  van  LazarOy  aus  dem  XL  Kapitel  das  Evanr 
gdii  S.  Jahannis  gezagen  (1543). 

(Paul  Tschackert.) 

Bduookapht:  P.  TMshaokert.  Johann  Sutd,  Brunswiok, 
1807;  H.  C.  Beck.  SuteUius,  Schweinfurt,  1842  (good  only 
for  the  Schweinfurt  period). 

SVBRDRUP,  tsv&r'drup,  JAKOB  LIV  ROSTBD: 

Norwegian  clergyman  and  statesman;  b.  in  Chris- 
tiania  Mar.  27,  1845;  d.  in  Bergen  June  11,  1899. 
He  was  graduated  from  Nissens  Skole  (B.A.,  1864) 
and  from  the  University  of  Christiania  (Candidate 
in  Theology,  1867).  A  traveling  scholarship  from 
the  government  enabled  him  to  study  the  people's 
high  schools  in  Denmark  (see  Grundtvig)  which 
proved  profitable  to  him  when  he  oiganized  a  like 
Bchool  in  Sognedal.  These  institutions  pay  special 
attention  to  influencing  the  personality  of  young 
men  and  women,  fostering  an  affection  for  country 
and  mother-tongue.  The  attempt  b  not  to  train 
the  pupils  for  any  particular  position  in  life  or  for 
examination,  but  to  fit  the  pupils  by  general  cul- 
ture for  whatever  sphere  of  life  they  are  called  upon 
to  enter.    Sverdrup  taught  in  such  a  school,  1871- 


1878;  in  1878  he  was  appointed  parish  priest  for 
Leikanger  in  Sogn.  He  had  already  become  a  power 
in  local  politics,  and  in  1876  had  been  elected  mem- 
ber of  the  Storthing,  in  which  he  held  a  seat  until 
1884. 

During  these  years  of  service  in  the  Storthing  he 
was  an  active  worker  in  the  committee  on  ecclesi- 
astical matters.  In  1884  when  Johan  Sverdrup, 
Norway's  greatest  statesman,  was  elected  prime 
minister,  Jakob  Sverdrup,  his  nephew,  was  made  a 
member  of  the  cabinet,  and  in  1885-89  he  was  chief 
of  the  department  for  ecclesiastical  affairs  and  pub- 
lic instruction.  To  him  Norway  owes  the  adoption 
of  two  new  series  of  pericopes  (1887),  and  of  a  new 
liturgy  and  book  of  worship  (1889).  Through  his 
efforts  the  State  came  to  permit  a  greater  latitude 
in  using  the  churches.  When  a  new  ministry  was 
formed,  1889,  Jakob  Sverdrup  got  a  well-earned 
respite  as  legislator.  He  was  appointed  parish  priest 
in  Beigen,  which  anew  elected  him  member  of  the 
Storthing,  where  he  served  1892-97.  After  a  schism 
in  the  liberal  political  party,  he  became  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  moderate  wing.  Twice  he  was  re- 
quested by  the  king  to  form  a  new  ministry — ^the 
existing  union  with  Sweden  was  the  burning  ques- 
tion— but  he  could  not  comply  with  the  king's 
wishes  because  of  political  opposition  at  home. 
In  1895  he  was  a  second  time  appointed  member  of 
the  cabinet  and  chief  of  the  department  for  eccle- 
siastical matters.  With  his  gift  of  organizing,  fine 
political  intuition  (a  family  birthright),  and  his 
great  learning,  he  was  instrumental  in  having  passed 
a  number  of  salutaxy  measures  regarding  churches, 
cemeteries,  salaries  of  the  dei^gy,  etc.  With  the 
resignation  of  the  entire  ministry  Feb.  17,  1898,  he 
retired  from  political  life,  and  was  appointed  bi^op 
of  Bergen.  But  before  he  could  be  consecrated,  a 
painful  disease,  which  kept  him  confined  after  Mar., 
1898,  terminated  his  life. 

Perhaps  no  one  has  worked  so  faithfully  and  ag- 
gressively to  give  the  State  Church  of  Norway  a 
liberal  form  of  self-government.  He  followed  the 
plan,  originated  by  his  father,  of  building  up  the 
Norwegian  church  on  a  national  basis  true  to  the 
ideas  of  the  Reformation.  As  leader  of  the  demo- 
cratic element  in  the  western  part  of  Norway  he 
was  a  strong  opponent  of  High-church  bureaucracy 
as  well  as  of  the  anti-Christian  literary  movements 
which  were  undermining  the  morals  of  the  Nor- 
wegian people.  An  illustration  of  the  first  was  his 
continuous  opposition  to  the  High-church  concep- 
tion of  the  office  of  the  ministry  hdd  by  J.  N.  Skaar, 
later  bishop. 

By  his  translations  of  French  and  German  relig- 
ious works,  by  his  sermons,  essays,  debates — scat- 
tered in  an  immense  amount  of  printed  matter,  too 
large  to  be  covered  here — ^his  name  is  familiar  to 
every  household  in  Norway.  He  was  ooeditor  of 
Ny  Luihersk  KirkeUdende,  1877--81.  Of  special  in- 
terest to  the  American  reader  is  an  article  on  the 
oldest  Norwegian  theological  school  in  America, 
Augsburg  Seminary,  founded  1869,  now  quite  Ang- 
licised, in  Luihersk  KtrkeOdende,  1875,  no.  14.  like- 
wise his  Farklaring  aver  Luthers  liUe  Katekisme  (1893) , 
an  abbreviated  edition  of  his  father's  epitome  of 
Luther's  catechism,  which  in  1898  passed  through 
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the  nineteenth  edition.  It  has  been  translated  into 
English  by  H.  A.  Urseth,  Luther's  Small  Catechism 
Explained  (MinneapoUs,  1900).     j^^  ^  ^^^^ 

Bibuoorapht:  J.  B.  Halvonea,  Norsk  ForfaUer-Lexikon, 
V.  537  sqq.,  Christiania,  1901  (oontaina  a  complete  list  of 
bis  works). 

SWEDEN. 

I.  History. 

1.  The  Missionary  Period  (830-1130). 

2.  The  Roman  Catholic  Period. 
Foundations  (fi  1). 
Organisation  (S  2). 

The  Height  of  Power  ($  3). 

Struggle  of  the  Rising  Nationality  with  the  Hiex^ 
archy  (|  4). 

3.  The  Later  Period. 

The  Reformation  (1520-1611)  (J  1). 
Ecclesiastical  Organisation  and  Orthodoxy  (|  2). 
The  Religious  Awakening  (S  3). 
The  Neological  Period  and  the  Nineteenth  Century 

(M). 
n.  statistics. 
ni.  Swedish  Theology  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

Sweden  is  a  kingdom  constituting  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula  in  northwestern 
Europe.  It  has  an  area  of  172,876  square  miles  and 
a  population  (1909)  of  5,476,441. 

L  History.  1 .  The  Uissionary  Period  (880-1 180) : 
In  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century,  the  Norse 
religion  had  assumed  a  strong  monotheistic  tend- 
ency. Thor  and  Odin  had  acquired  preeminence 
over  the  other  gods,  who,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
multiplied  in  the  direction  of  polytheism.  This  two- 
fold tendency  prepared  the  soil  for  the  reception 
of  Christ,  and  Sweden  was  one  of  the  few  heathen 
countries  in  which  missionary  activity  took  its  in- 
itiative from  the  natives  themselves.  The  belief  in 
heathen  deities  was  not  in  decadence,  but  the  proc- 
lamation of  Christ  was  not  in  the  eyes  of  the  Scan- 
dinavians necessarily  inimical  to  their  system  of 
religion;  so  that  everywhere  old  Norse  representa- 
tions, with  little  alteration,  could  be  transplanted 
to  the  soil  of  triumphant  Christianity.  It  was  a 
matter  of  outward  test  between  the  strength  of 
Christ  and  the  ancient  gods.  This  is  why,  all  through 
the  Middle  Ages,  old  national  ideas  and  beliefs  en- 
deavored to  reshape  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
Great  political  interests  had  a  share  in  Christiani- 
zing Sweden,  influencing  the  sending  of  the  first  mis- 
sionary, Ansgar  (q.v.),  in  830.  Sweden  became  one 
of  the  northern  world  powers  in  the  ninth  and  tenth 
centuries,  taking  part  in  the  wars  in  western  Europe; 
Denmark  was  at  times  under  its  control;  and  the 
Russian  kingdom  was  established  by  Sweden  (Rus) 
under  Rurik  about  860.  Sweden  was  also  in  dose 
relation  with  the  Byzantine  orient  at  this  time,  and 
of  such  importance  as  to  attract  missionaiy  zeal. 
The  missionary  history  falls  into  three  periods.  The 
first  consists  of  incipient  sporadic  ^orts  for  150 
years  under  the  archbishop  of  Hamburg-Bremen. 
After  Ansgar's  death  in  865  his  work  was  carried 
on  by  Rimbert.  Of  the  sucoeeding  arohbishops 
Unni  seems  to  have  been  most  active  in  the  Swedish 
minion,  and  died  while  on  a  visit  to  Biika  in  936. 
There  were  probably  few  Christians  in  this  period; 
the  mission  exerted  no  influence  upon  national  in- 
terests; the  chief  end  seems  to  have  been  to  bring 
Sweden  under  German  domination  and  culture. 


With  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century 
external  conditions  changed.  Christianized  Den- 
mark had  obtained  inner  stability;  with  the  help 
of  England  King  Olaf  Trygvesson  (995-1000)  of 
Norway  had  Christianized  his  countrymen;  and 
after  the  battle  of  Svoldem  (1000),  Svend  (Sweyn  I.), 
the  redoubtable  king  of  Denmark,  who  had  brought 
England  under  his  yoke  (1014),  annexed  part  of 
Norway.  His  son  Knut  the  Great,  or  Canute,  bred 
in  England,  introduced  English  interests.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  archbishops  of  Hamburg-Bremen 
struggled  to  preserve  their  northern  interests.  The 
work  of  evangelizing  was  prosecuted  with  earnest 
zeal  from  two  directions  (1000-66),  with  the  result 
that  the  kingdom  was  won  to  Christianity.  In  1008 
Olaf  Skottkonung,  with  many  of  his  nobles,  was 
baptized  at  Husaby  in  West  Gothland,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  he  and  his  successors  retained  their 
office  as  chief  defenders  of  the  heathen  worship  and 
of  the  national  temple  at  Upsala.  It  is  disputed 
whether  Siegfried,  who  baptized  Olaf,  was  German 
or  English,  but  the  fact  remains  that  West  Goth- 
land, bordering  on  Norway,  first  received  Christian- 
ity from  Norway,  probably  through  the  English 
priest,  Sigurd,  who  is  almost  certainly  the  same  as 
Siegfrid,  and  in  this  manner  came  to  be  one  of  the 
greatest  saints  of  Sweden.  He  also  preached  in 
Sm&Iand,  where  he  is  venerated  as  the  founder  of 
the  church  in  Vexio.  One  effect  of  the  leaven  of 
Christianity  among  the  people  was  the  awakening 
of  individiial  consciousness;  there  arose  a  desire  to 
hand  down  the  names  of  their  dead  to  posterity. 
Most  of  the  runic  inscriptions  date  from  this  period; 
and  these  stones  show  that  Christianity  was  now 
spreadiog  to  East  Gothland,  and  as  far  as  Svealand. 
But  West  Gothland  was  its  head  source,  and  the 
first  bishopric  was  nominally  erected  there  at  Skara 
(Thuigot  was  first  bishop  of  Skara,  c.  1025).  Those 
called  bishops  in  Sweden  at  this  time  were  really 
missionary  bishops.  King  Olaf  and  his  sons,  Anund 
and  Edmund,  carried  on  a  very  prudent  religious 
policy,  exeroising  no  pressure  to  hasten  the  conver- 
sions. The  Swedish  mission  developed  more  rapidly 
after  Adalbert  became  archbishop  of  Bremen,  and  he 
succeeded  in  maintaining  the  dominance  of  Crerman 
influence;  Adalvard  I.  and  Adalvard  II.,  ordained 
by  him,  introduced  Christianity  to  the  north,  the 
former  to  V&rmland,  the  latter  to  Sigtuna  in  Upp- 
land,  which  later  became  the  chief  seat  of  the  church 
of  North  Sweden.  John  the  Monk  was  bishop  of 
Birka,  the  first  monastic  known  to  have  worked  in 
Sweden  after  the  time  of  Anqgar.  Stenfi,  another 
German  missionaiy,  went  to  Helsingland  and  be- 
came the  apostle  of  the  Lapps,  and  a  rune  reoordB 
that  Jemtktnd  was  now  Christianized.  The  first 
chureh  was  built  in  Gothland  and  around  it  the 
town  of  Visby  grew.  Asmund,  a  relative  of  Sigurd, 
who  had  obtained  aooees  to  ^ng  Edmimd,  sought 
in  Rome  to  obtain  ordination  independently  of 
Bremen;  but  Adalbert  thwarted  his  plans. 

The  year  of  the  Norman  conquest  in  England, 
1006,  witnessed  the  downfall  of  Adalbert  and  the 
severing  of  the  relations  with  Germany,  through 
the  reaction  of  heathenism  in  the  German  colonies. 
All  attempts,  therefore,  to  unite  Sweden  with  the  in- 
terests of  the  German  Empire  were  at  an  end.  The 
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pope's  desire  was  to  free  the  north  from  Bremen  and 
attach  it  to  his  interest.  Gr^ory  VII.  was  the  first 
pope  to  interfere  directly  in  Swedish  affairs  (two 
letters  addressed  to  King  Inge,  1080  and  1081,  in- 
viting him  to  send  ambassadors  and  contributions 
to  Rome).  Stenkil,  the  last  king  capable  of  holding 
together  the  kingdom,  died  in  1066,  and  the  national 
assembly  was  dissolved  for  a  century.  The  antag- 
onism between  the  provinces  became  more  marked 
(according  to  some,  between  two  races,  the  Svea,  or 
Swedes,  and  the  Goths) ;  the  more  prominent  prov- 
inces. West  Gothland,  East  Gothland,  and  Uppland, 
had  each  its  royal  stock,  although  for  a  short  time 
Stenkil's  successors,  who  were  of  West  Gothland, 
maintained  a  certain  preeminence  over  the  rest  of 
the  country.  They  were  Christian,  but  had  not  the 
wise  tolerance  of  their  predecessors;  and  thus  the 
opposition  to  the  practically  heathen  Svealand  and 
the  Upsala  temple  became  more  intense.  The  peo- 
ple there  demanded  that  the  king  should  preside 
over  the  heathen  sacrificial  worship.  This  discord 
was  turned  to  good  account  by  the  missionaries  in 
spreading  the  Gospel.  East  and  West  Gothland 
were,  in  1100,  the  chief  stronghold  of  Christianity, 
and  Svealand  now  joined  them.  According  to  leg- 
end, David  was  the  apostle  to  Westmanland,  and 
Eskil  and  Botvid  were  the  apostles  to  S&derman- 
land;  and  they  all  came  from  England  or  had  been 
educated  there.  Anselm,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, who  upheld  the  papacy,  became  interested  in 
Sweden,  and  it  was  partly  due  to  him  that  Lund 
was  made  the  see  of  an  archbishop  of  the  northern 
countries  in  1104,  although  Sweden's  formal  de- 
pendence on  Bremen  was  not  dissolved  until  1150. 
English  bishops  were  also  sent  to  Skara.  The  down- 
fall of  the  ancient  gods  was  due  to  the  work  of  the 
English  missionaries;  finally,  in  Uppland,  where 
Sigtuna  became  the  seat  of  a  bishopric;  and  by  1130 
Sweden  may  be  considered  a  Christian  country. 

8.  The  BomanOatholio  Period:  A  brief  period 
(1130-64)  of  national  dissolution  closed  these  in- 
ternal conflicts  simultaneously  with  the  weakening 
of  English  aggression  by  interior  disturbances  at 
home;  this  appears  to  have  been  especially  favor- 
1  r      dA.  ^  plans  for  Roman  Catholic  or- 

tions.  ganization  in  Sweden.  Almost  all 
institutions  which  were  favorable  to 
the  Church  and  to  the  culture  of  the  Middle  Ages 
entered  at  this  time  or  strengthened  their  position. 
Behind  the  work  of  organization  was  the  strong 
hand  of  Archbishop  Eskil  of  Lund  (1137-78). 
Bishoprics  were  established  in  Skara,  Linkdping, 
Upeala  (removed  from  Sigtima),  Strengnfis,  Wes- 
toifts,  and  later,  Wezid,  first  mentioned  in  1183; 
Abo,  in  Finland,  the  last  in  the  Middle  Ages,  was 
founded  by  1200.  With  Eskil's  assistance  the  first 
monasteries  were  erected  in  Sweden,  and  they  be- 
longed to  the  Clairvauz  branch  of  the  Cistmian 
order.  The  most  important  of  theee  were  Alvastra 
in  East  Gothland,  1143,  and  Nydala  in  SmAland, 
tl44.  Pope  EugeoiuB  III.  attempted  to  znake 
Sweden  an  independent  ehuroh  proyfaioe.  As  legate 
he  sent  Nicholas  Braakspear,  afterwtu!d  Pope  Adrian 
IV.,  who,  after  erecting  Norway  into  an  arehbishop- 
rie,  called  the  Synod  of  linkdping  in  1152.  Owing 
to  disagreement  on  the  primacy,  the  plan  failed. 


Archbishop  Eskil  received  the  pallimn  intended  for 
Sweden,  and  the  Danish  Lund  obtained  the  pri- 
macy over  Sweden.  As  a  token  of  Swedish  depend- 
ence on  the  Church  of  Rome,  the  synod  decreed  the 
annual  contribution  of  Peter's  pence.  The  first 
missionary  crusade  was  a  sign  that  the  Church  was 
awakening  to  self-consciousness.  King  Eric  of 
Uppland,  the  rival  of  King  Sverker  of  East  Goth- 
land for  the  national  throne,  imdertook  a  crusade, 
in  1150,  to  heathen  Finland,  where,  in  the  south- 
western part,  a  mighty  work  of  conversion  was  car- 
ried on.  It  is  impossible  to  determine  whether  there 
was  a  political  motive  behind  this,  but  Eric  acquired 
fame  above  all  other  Swedes  as  a  warrior  of  God; 
and  when,  shortly  after,  he  was  assassinated  by  a 
Danish  pretender  to  the  throne,  he  was  crowned  as 
a  martyr,  and  thus  became  patron  saint  of  Sweden. 
He  was  revered  also  in  Denmark  and  Germany. 
Equal  reverence  was  accorded  in  Sweden  to  the 
Norwegian  Saint  Olaf,  in  the  earlier  Middle  Ages. 
The  establishment  of  an  archbishopric  at  Upsala  in 
1164  was  the  culmination  of  the  work  of  establishing 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church;  and  Sweden  became 
a  self-governing  church  province.  This  was  the 
result  of  the  Gregorian  policy  of  Alexander  III.,  who 
feared  the  growth  of  large  archiepiscopal  dioceses; 
and  it  was  a  powerful  obstacle  to  Frederick  I.  in 
attaching  Sweden  to  German  interests.  But  the 
founding  of  this  archbishopric  was  important  as  a 
factor  in  the  individual  development  of  Sweden. 
The  primate  of  Lund  still  retained  the  right  to  con- 
secrate the  archbishop  of  Upsala;  but  the  one  desire 
of  the  Swedish  Church  was  to  free  itself  from  this 
vestige  of  foreign  dependence. 

The  next  period  (1164-1305)  was  that  of  oi^gani- 
zation.  Karl,  the  son  of  Sverker,  soon  gained  recog- 
nition in  Svealand,  and  Sweden  once  more  became 
a  imited  kingdom.  The  ecclesiastical  system  of  law 
and  organization  served  as  prototype  for  the 
developing  state  system;  on  the  other  hand,  it  was 
the  papal  policy  to  support  a  unified 

^1  ^*f*^'  ^^"^^y  ^®*  Such  a  government  was 
^^^'  indispensable  to  the  inner  organiza- 
tion of  the  newly  established  church  with  respect 
to  the  requirements  of  canonical  law.  The  arch- 
bishop of  Sweden  became  the  king's  main  support, 
and  Sweden's  political  imity  was  confirmed  by  the 
establishment  of  the  archbishopric.  The  descend- 
ants of  Sverker  and  Eric,  reigning  alternately  for 
ninety  years,  both  depended  on  the  support  of  the 
Church,  which,  independent  of  their  disputes,  could, 
with  their  assistance,  erect  new  edifices.  The  jurist 
pope,  Alexander  III.,  issued  a  number  of  decretals 
to  the  king  and  bishops  of  Sweden;  and  two  letters 
(1171)  may  be  considered  the  earliest  basic  laws  of 
the  Swedish  Church.  Ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  in 
criminal  cases  was  demanded  for  the  clergy,  and 
canonical  testaments  were  to  be  admitted,  in  pios 
U8118.  A  conflict  ensued  between  oanonical  and  old 
Gennanio  legal  views.  By  1200  the  priests  were 
universally  exempt  from  seoular  jurisdiction  in 
criminal  law.  A  special  priestly  status  began.  In 
1219  John  I.,  son  of  Sverker,  placed  the  ohuich 
property  outside  the  royal  penal  levy,  thus  origi- 
nating ecclesiastical  freedom  from  taxation.  At 
the  instance  of  the  popes,  the  establishment  of 
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cathedral  chapters  in  the  episcopal  sees  was  begun; 
about  the  year  1200  Upsala  had  regular  canons. 
This  collegiate  organization  served  as  a  basis  for  the 
later  development  of  state  law.  During  the  papacy 
of  Innocent  III.,  the  king  appealed  for  coronation 
to  the  Church.  While  Germany  and  Denmark  were 
making  conquests  in  Livonia,  a  Swedish  crusade  set 
out  for  Esthonia.  The  long  struggle  for  the  suprem- 
acy over  the  Baltic  now  began.  The  reign  of  Eric 
III.  (1222-50),  the  last  of  the  old  dynasty,  was  the 
most  important  period  in  the  organization  of  the 
Church,  and  it  would  seem  as  if  anarchy  had  been 
the  best  soil  for  its  development.  The  prelates  ad- 
vanced as  the  most  powerful  figures  of  the  regency 
and  of  the  incipient  institution  of  councils.  Bishop 
Bengt  of  Skara,  a  man  of  great  political  foresight,- 
visited  Rome  in  1220-21,  and  he  established  the 
chapter  at  Skara,  probably  the  first  secular  chapter 
in  Sweden.  Bishop  Bengt  of  Linkoping,  his  con- 
temporary, establii^ed  a  cathedral  chapter  in  1232, 
and  began  the  erection  of  a  magnificent  cathedral  in 
linkdping.  The  chapter  at  Abo  was  founded  at  this 
time.  Archbishop  Jarler  (1236-55)  restored  as  a 
secular  chapter  the  defunct  chapter  at  Upsala,  and 
introduced  the  mendicant  orders.  After  1230  mon- 
astic life  became  a  chief  factor  in  the  Swedish 
Church;  the  rising  cities  from  the  beginning  of  the 
twelfth  century  were  closely  identified  with  its  inter- 
ests. The  Franciscans  came  to  Wisby  in  1233,  and 
went  from  thence  to  various  towns  in  1240,  and  to 
Upsala  in  1247.  The  Dominicans,  of  more  import- 
ance, first  established  themselves  firmly  in  Sigtuna, 
where  their  cloister  became  one  of  the  most  famous 
in  Sweden,  and  then  founded  a  scarcely  less  import- 
ant one  in  Skennige.  Many  others  were  built  in 
various  towns.  A  new  crusade  to  Finland  was  un- 
dertaken in  1249.  This  had  long  been  a  pet  scheme 
of  Gregory  IX.  to  counteract  the  Palestinian  politics 
of  Frederick  II.  At  its  head  was  the  most  powerful 
man  in  the  country,  the  king's  jarl,  Birger,  of  the  old 
race  of  the  Folkungar.  Tavastland  was  now  con- 
verted. King  Eric  on  the  demand  of  Innocent  IV. 
gave  the  church  legal  jurisdiction  over  certain  of- 
fenses of  the  laity,  and  exempted  cathedral  property 
from  taxation.  The  organization  of  the  lower  clergy 
and  the  episcopal  divisions  were  confirmed.  And 
now  Innocent  IV.,  in  accordance  with  his  greater 
political  schemes,  sent  the  cardinal-bishop,  Wilhelm 
of  Sabina,  who  understood  northern  conditions,  in- 
vested with  great  authority  as  cardinal-legate.  He 
knew  how  to  turn  the  internal  troubles  to  the 
benefit  of  the  Church.  At  a  provincial  synod  at 
Skennige  (1248),  it  was  decreed  that  the  cleigy 
be  obligated  to  celibacy;  and  that  the  bishops  pro- 
cure and  study  the  last  collection  of  decretals. 
Innocent  IV.  supplemented  the  same  by  an  ordi- 
nance that  the  bishops  should  be  chosen  by  the 
cathedral  chapter,  and  not,  as  heretofore,  by  popu- 
lar vote  and  the  sanction  of  the  king.  Tliis  was 
the  comer-stone  of  the  Roman  Catholic  edifice.  In 
the  next  half-oentuiy,  oelibacy  was  very  gradually 
established  and  the  canonical  choice  of  bishops 
simultaneous  with  the  universal  organization  of 
cathedral  chapters.  The  seat  of  the  archbishopric 
was  transferned  from  Old-Upsala  to  Upsala  in 
1270,  and  its  ineuzabeDt  presided  over  the  great 


national  assemblies.  Political  events  shaped  them- 
selves in  the  interest  of  the  Church.  The  Folkimgar 
Magnus  LaduMs  overthrew  his  brother,  Waldemar, 
in  1275;  but  in  return  for  the  assistance  of  the 
Church  in  his  coronation  had  to  grant  almost  all 
the  demands  made  by  Gregory  X.  in  a  decretal  to 
Sweden  in  1274.  By  this  means,  all  church  property, 
even  the  diocesan  churches,  became  exempt  from 
taxation  and  the  legal  authority  of  the  Church  was 
extended.  The  conditions  by  which  the  king  was 
bound  were  ratified  at  the  Synod  of  Telje,  1277, 
which  was  the  most  important  in  the  history  of  the 
Swedish  Church,  whose  independent  position  in  the 
kingdom  was  now  complete.  Under  the  protection 
of  Magnus  the  mendicant  orders  took  on  new  life 
and  many  new  cloisters  were  built,  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  were  the  Franciscan  monastery  at 
Riddarholm  in  Stockholm  in  1270,  and  the  monas- 
tery of  the  Poor  Clares  at  the  Norrmalm  in  Stock- 
holm in  1289.  The  Franciscans  became  the  most 
influential  order;  mendicant  monks  frequently  be- 
came bishops.  Church  instruction,  carried  on  prin- 
cipally by  the  Dominicans  in  Skennige,  began  to 
improve.  Swedes  began  to  study  diligently  in  Paris, 
where  they  had  a  house,  1285.  Collections  of  books 
were  taken  to  Sweden,  and  the  first  Swedish  writer 
of  any  importance  was  Petrus  de  Dacia,  a  Dominican 
lector  in  Skeimige  (d.  1288).  Educated  at  Cologne 
he  studied  under  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  was  of  a 
deep  mystical  nature.  His  language  may  be  taken 
as  a  sample  of  the  speech  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
Mysticism  in  Sweden  began  with  him.  In  every 
department  the  Church  advanced  under  royal 
promotion,  which  was  reciprocally  requited;  yet 
the  alliance  bore  the  seed  of  future  conflict.  Progress 
attained  to  less  power  than  in  the  neighboring  lands. 
There  was  a  tenacious  adherence  to  the  old  Ger- 
manic legal  point  of  view,  retarding  canonical  in- 
novation. In  important  questions  the  Church  was 
forced  to  yield  to  King  Magnus,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
long-desired  canonical  testament  law;  and  thus  a 
definite  limit  was  set  to  the  economic  extension  of  the 
power  of  the  Church.  The  Swedes  maintained  their 
ancient  popular  right  of  appointment  to  the  lower 
ecclesiastical  oflBces  in  a  maimer  almost  unparal- 
leled in  church  history.  A  fruit  of  the  pblitical 
awakening  was  the  establishment  of  the  Swedish 
organic  law  which  relatively  culminated  in  the 
granting  of  the  code  of  1300.  In  ecclesiastical  speci- 
fications this  was  an  apparent  compromise  with 
canon  law,  but  in  general  the  basic  Swedish  charac- 
ter and  standpoint  were  maintained.  The  last 
crusade  (1290)  effected  the  conversion  of  Karelia 
and  occasioned  the  begiiming  of  the  long  Russian 
wars.  To  the  climax  of  outer  and  inner  organization 
was  lacking  only  release  from  the  primacy  of  Lund; 
but  this  came  practically  with  the  close  of  the  thir- 
teenth century  when  Nils  Allesson,  archbishop  of 
Upsala,  received  the  pallium. 

The  dominant  period  of  the  Church  (1905-1448) 
opens  with  the  regent  administratioa  of  Marshal 
Torgils  Knutsson  who  represented  in  Sweden  the 
beginning  of  political  reaction  against  the  prepon- 
derance of  the  Church,  which  at  that  time  was  felt 
all  over  Europe,  and  found  its  principal  repre- 
sentative in  Philip  the  Fair.    Greater  restrioticxos 
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were  placed  on  the  Church's  freedom  from  taxation, 
the  ecdeaiastical  taxation  of  the  peasantiy  was 
remitted,  and  church  property  was 
^^  ^*  even  confiscated;  but  this  aroused  the 
^MT  opposition  of  the  prelates.  The  in- 
*  famous  King  Biiger,  when  he  had 
attained  his  majority,  capitulated  to  the  lay  and 
spiritual  rulers.  At  the  great  conference  at  Streng- 
nfis  (1305)  the  prelates  allied  themselves  with  the 
nobles  against  Uie  crown,  the  control  of  the  feudal 
lords  began,  and  the  hierachy  returned  to  power. 
The  struggle  between  Birger  and  his  brothers  is- 
sued in  a  complete  revolution  resulting  in  the  ac- 
cession of  Magnus,  the  three-year-old  son  of  Duke 
Eric,  to  the  throne.  The  government  conducted 
by  lay  and  spiritual  lords  was  not  advantageous  to 
the  kingdom.  Finally,  the  demands  of  liagnus 
becoming  too  exacting,  and  a  parliament  being 
threatened,  he  was  deposed  and  Albrecht  of  Mecklen- 
burg was  enthroned.  His  economic  demands  con- 
flicting with  the  Church  he  lost  its  support  and  sub- 
sequently his  throne.  The  rule  of  the  nobles  was 
still  further  confirmed  by  the  so-called  Kalmar 
Union  of  1389.  The  consummation  of  outward 
power  was  accompanied  with  intense  internal  ac- 
tivity. The  only  bishop-saints  are  of  this  period. 
Matthias  of  Link5ping,  the  confessor  of  Bridget 
(q.v.),  was  the  foremost  scholastic  theologian  in 
Sweden  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  first  to  attempt 
a  translation  of  the  Bible,  the  eariiest  attempt  at 
a  German  rendering.  This  period  was  the  most 
active  in  culture  in  Swedish  history.  Religion  was 
to  a  great  extent  robbed  of  its  grossness,  and  be- 
came an  ennobling  power.  The  monks  and  priests 
now  began  to  preach  in  Swedish.  The  rich  culture 
of  the  Middle  Ages  became  so  seciuely  planted  in 
Sweden  that  it  weathered  all  subsequent  storms; 
philanthropy  on  a  large  scale  fostered  by  the  Church 
spread  over  country  and  city,  and  the  treasures  of 
learning  were  rendered  available.  The  senith  of 
development  in  the  fourteenth  century  is  in  striking 
contrast  with  the  decay  of  the  Church  elsewhere  in 
the  West.  St.  Bridget  (q.v.)  was  a  contemporary 
of  Wyclif,  Petrarch,  and  Boccaccio;  and  she  and 
her  order,  in  which  all  church  activities  were  con- 
centrated, stand  as  evidence  of  this  floresoent 
period  of  the  Swedish  church.  At  the  begiiming  of 
the  fifteenth  century  the  decline  of  the  papacy 
produced  more  pronounced  results  in  Sweden. 
Margaret  and  after  her,  Eric  of  Pomerania,  the 
regents,  lived  in  Deimiark;  they  were  in  accord 
with  the  pope  whenever  it  came  to  plundering  the 
CSiurch.  Both  pope  and  king  repeatedly  attempted 
to  name  the  archbishop  at  Upsala.  Their  most 
degraded  choice  was  the  Dane,  J5ns  Jerkerson  in 
1406,  who  was  forced  to  leave  Sweden  in  1419. 
These  disputes  resulted  in  the  Church  becoming 
interested  in  the  endeavors  for  reform  and  in  the 
growing  national  desire  for  an  independent  Sweden. 
Although,  during  the  papal  schinn,  Sweden  had 
united  itself  to  the  papacy,  its  church  took  part  in 
the  reform  councils,  and  recognised  their  authority 
over  that  of  the  pope,  and  preaching  in  Swedish 
came  more  and  more  into  vogue.  M^y  churches 
were  built.  Almost  forty  years  Bishop  Tkvast 
served  as  the  apostle  of  the  Fkins,  and  his  work  was 
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continued  by  the  order  of  St.  Bridget.  When  the 
great  struggle  for  freedom  began  (1434)  with  the  up- 
rising of  the  peasants  imder  the  popular  hero, 
Engelbrecht,  it  found  an  advocate  at  the  Council  of 
Basel  in  its  prominent  Swedish  representative. 
Nils  Ragnaldsson,  who  became  archbishop  in  1438- 
1448,  and  steered  the  Swedish  Church  with  extraor- 
dinary wisdom  and  piety  through  the  political  tem- 
pests. A  provincial  synod  at  S5derkdping,  1441, 
passed  several  measures  for  the  extension  of  a  true 
Christianity  among  the  lower  classes,  and  for  the 
foundation  of  an  independent  Swedish  educational 
institution;  but  the  University  of  Upsala  was  not 
founded  until  1477. 

The  next  period  (1448-1520)  is  marked  by  the 
struggle  of  the  modem  ideas  of  state  with  the  hier- 
archy following  the  victory  of  the  papacy  over 
the  councils.    In  1448  the  Union  was  dissolved  by 
the  election  of  Charles  Knutsson  as 
4.  Stronle  king;  a  domestic  kingdom  serving  the 
2^^?      national    interest    now    arose.      Nils 

HationaUty  ^y^  '^  *^  y®^'  ^^^  Bengtsson 
with  the  Oxenstiema  became  archbishop.  He 
Hierarohy.  was  a  typical  upholder  of  ecclesiastical 
dominance,  which  saw  the  danger  to 
the  Church  of  a  powerful  royal  authority.  King 
Charles's  investigations  into  the  illegality  of  the 
church  holdings  incensed  all  the  prelates  (1454). 
J5ns  led  the  hierarchy  over  to  the  side  of  the  Danish 
union;  or  rather,  it  united  with  the  feudal  nobility 
in  their  struggles  with  the  State.  The  disgrace  and 
death  of  J5ns,  upon  his  flight  in  1467,  put  an  end 
to  hb  endeavors  to  combine  all  ecclesiastical  and 
political  power  in  hb  own  hands.  His  successors 
with  the  suffragans  followed  in  his  steps.  The 
regents  Sture  had  to  accustom  themselves  to  the 
prelates  as  the  opponents  of  national  liberation  and 
reorganization.  An  exception  was  Heming  Gad, 
bishop  of  Link5ping  from  1501  and  one  of  ^e  few 
advocates  of  humanism  in  Sweden,  a  warrior  and 
poet  inspired  by  deep  love  of  country.  The  pope 
never  confirmed  his  election,  and  he  was  excom- 
municated in  1512,  and  gave  place  to  Hans  Brask, 
the  last  noted  prince  of  the  Swedish  Church.  Brask, 
after  some  vacillation,  adopted  the  interests  of  the 
hierarchy.  The  lower  clergy,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  frequently  loyal  to  their  fatherland,  and  await- 
ed a  brighter  future;  as,  for  instance,  Ericus  Olai 
(d.  1486) ,  the  most  learned  man  in  the  new  university. 
In  this  long  struggle  the  Swedish  hierarchy  had 
neglected  the  peasantry.  This  caused  the  downfall  of 
the  iimer  power  of  the  Roman  Church  in  Sweden. 
None  of  the  pre-Ref  ormation  influences  elsewhere,  as 
humanism  and  hostility  to  indulgences,  were  present 
in  Sweden.  The  change  came  with  a  political  crisis, 
followed  by  political  reestablishment.  Of  this  the 
Reformation  was  an  attendant  circumstance. 

8.  The  Later  Period:  The  great  Reformer  of 
Sweden,  Olaus  Petri  (b.  at  Oeorebro,  100  m.  w.  of 
Stockholm,  Jan.  6,  1493;  d.  at  Stockholm  Apr. 
19,  1552),  studied  at  Upsala,  Leipsic,  and  Witten- 
berg with  Luther  and  Melanchthon,  1516-18;  and 
became  a  deacon  at  the  cathedral  of  StrengnAs  in 
1520.  Eloquent^  genial,  and  faithful,  he  here  won  to 
his  side  the  oki  archdeacon  Lorenx  Andre&  (q.v.), 
the  greatest  political  ecclesiastic  of  the  Swedish 
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reformation,  who  introduced  the  new  teachings  to 
Gustavus  Vasa,  and  was  made  secretary  to  the  king, 
1  Th  ^^^  coimselor.  For  a  short  period, 
Baformation  ^^®^  *^®  feudal  and  unionist  policy 
(1620-161 1).  ^^  reaped  its  reward  in  the  Stockholm 
massacre  in  1205,  the  whole  country 
appeared  to  be  crushed  and  lost;  but  the  peasants  of 
Didecarlia  arose  under  Gustavus  Vasa  to  fight  for 
national  freedom.  The  Danish  Christian  II.  had 
executed  the  former  leaders,  among  them  most  of 
the  bishops;  in  1522  only  two  bishoprics  were  filled. 
The  popular  uprising  resulted  in  the  establishment 
of  a  national  government,  in  1523,  in  Strengn&s, 
and  the  king,  as  the  people's  choice,  was  invested 
with  purely  personal  authority.  In  every  depart- 
ment, however,  the  Roman  Church,  forming  a  state 
within  a  state,  appeared  as  an  obstacle,  particularly 
on  the  economic  side;  for  after  the  war  Sweden  was 
an  impoverished,  defenseless  country,  unless  it  could 
avail  itself  of  the  wealth  of  the  churches  and  monas- 
teries. The  king  at  once  recognized  the  value  of  the 
new  teachings  as  a  means  to  a  popular  national 
regeneration,  the  principle  of  which  was  to  unite  the 
whole  population  in  the  common  obligation  to 
rescue  and  defend  their  fatherland,  and  in  the  com- 
mon responsibility  for  the  execution  of  necessary 
measures  and  their  consequences.  The  king  was 
the  accountable  personification  of  this  union;  the 
entire  people  shared  in  his  undertakings,  and  were 
therefore  responsible  to  him  as  long  as  he  maintained 
the  defense  and  prosperity  of  the  country.  The 
religious  life  of  the  people  formed  no  exception,  and 
the  king  was  obliged  personally  to  conduct  the 
whole  reform,  so  far  as  it  came  within  the  interests 
of  the  State.  It  was  Gustavus  Vasa  who  decided 
on  the  manner  of  introducing  the  Reformation,  as 
appeared  at  the  decisive  diet  which  he  assembled  at 
Wester&s  (1527).  He  compelled  the  decision  of  the 
diet  assisted  by  the  nobility  and  the  military  party. 
By  this  decision,  the  Church  was  freed  from  Rome 
and  the  rule  of  canonical  law;  its  possession  were 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  king  (except  the  parson- 
ages), and  the  nobles  were  bound  to  the  throne  by 
the  acquisition  on  their  part  of  the  church  property. 
It  was  decreed  that  '*  the  Word  of  God  should  be 
preached  piu^y  and  plainly";  formally,  religious 
freedom  for  Pix)testantism  only  was  introduced. 
There  was  no  loud  demand  for  religious  changes.  In 
fact,  however.  Protestantism  had  to  ensue  as  the 
successor  of  abolished  Rome.  All  the  estates  sub- 
scribed the  resolutions,  and  in  this  manner  the 
national  popular  government,  through  its  king, 
maintained  the  right  to  watch  over  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Church.  The  iimerwork  of  the  Refor- 
mation meanwhile  progressed  slowly,  guided  by  the 
wisdom  and  prudence  of  Glaus  Petri,  who  in  1524  had 
been  removed  to  Stockholm  as  preacher  and  secre- 
tary for  the  city.  In  1526  he  translated  Luther's 
"  Prayer-book,"  the  first  Reformation  publication 
in  Sweden,  and  the  same  year  gave  the  people  a 
translation  of  the  New  Testament,  which  had  the 
same  influence  on  the  language  and  culture  of  Swe- 
den as  Luther's  translation  of  the  Bible  had  in 
Germany.  He  also  collaborated  in  the  publication 
of  the  first  hjonnal.  The  Roman  Catholics  were 
lacking  in  able  defenders.    Brask,  who  at  first  set 


up  a  vigorous  opposition,  had  to  flee  after  the  Synod 
of  Wester&s  and  died  in  exile  in  1538.  When  Gus- 
tavus Vasa  supplied  the  vacated  bishoprics  by  in- 
stalling such  men  as  were  then  available,  consecra- 
tion was  performed  by  Petrus  Magni,  a  monk  of 
the  order  of  St.  Bridget,  who  had  himself  received 
episcopal  consecration  from  the  pope  at  Rome. 
Thus  the  so-called  "  Apostolic  succession  "  was  pre- 
served. The  latest  writings  of  Glaus  Petri,  which 
were  in  accord  with  the  decisions  of  the  Synod  of 
Oerebro  (1529),  in  regard  to  outward  religious  forms, 
were  the  "  Church  Manual  "  (1529),  the  "  Postil," 
the  "  Catechism  "  (1530),  and  the  "  Swedish  Mass  " 
(1531).  Glaus  Petri  was  aided  by  his  brother,  Lau- 
rentius,  who  became  the  first  Protestant  archbishop 
of  Sweden,  1531.  A  Swedish  translation  of  the 
whole  Bible  was  given  out  by  the  brothers  Petri  in 
1541,  and  new  Reformation  literature  was  spread 
abroad.  Under  ultra-reform  influence,  Gustavus  at- 
tempted (1539-43)  to  do  away  with  the  office  of 
bishop,  to  install  '*  superaUendenten  "  over  the  entire 
Swedish  Church,  and  to  establish  a  sort  of  presby- 
terian  rule.  Glaus  Petri  and  Lorenz  Andre&,  on  ac- 
count of  their  opposition,  were  sentenced  to  death 
(1540),  but  were  pardoned,  though  they  did  not 
regain  their  former  influence  (both  died  in  1552). 
The  opposition  of  the  people  recalled  the  king  to  his 
former  policy.  A  diet  at  Wester&s  discarded  more 
Roman  Catholic  forms  and  usages,  and  a  compila- 
tion of  church  laws,  Vadstena  artUdar  (1553),  drawn 
up  probably  by  the  archbishop,  was  the  first  attempt 
to  make  the  Church  a  purely  Protestant  organiza- 
tion. Eric  XIV.,  successor  of  Gustavus,  not  being 
able  to  maintain  the  personal  character  of  govern- 
ment, the  Church  slipped  somewhat  from  royal  con- 
trol, and  its  administrative  forces,  particularly  the 
archiepiscopate,  increased  greatly  in  importance. 
The  great  religious  war  of  Europe  now  spread  to 
Sweden.  Calvinism  sought  to  establish  a  firm  foot- 
ing (1560-68) ;  and  Calvin  himself  corresponded  with 
Eric,  and  his  followers  presented  to  the  king  a 
formula  of  belief.  This  movement  was  opposed  by 
Laurentius  Petri,  and  the  result  was  an  internal  de- 
velopment through  which  the  Church  became  more 
narrowed  to  Evangelical  Lutheranism.  A  result,  as 
well  as  the  last  work  of  Laurentius  (d.  1573),  was 
the  church  order  of  1571,  which  prevailed  for  a  cen- 
tury. A  Counter-Reformation  was  threatened  by 
the  fact  that  Catherine,  wife  of  King  John  III.,  was 
a  Roman  Catholic.  In  1574  the  first  Jesuit  came  to 
Sweden.  John,  who  had  been  under  the  influence 
of  the  party  of  Melanchthon  and  the  development 
of  the  English  Reformation,  sought  a  safe  middle 
path.  His  ''  Red  Book,"  a  new  order  of  the  mass, 
was  to  reunite  the  Swedish  Church  with  the  old  true 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  papal  obstinacy  to 
the  compromise  put  an  end  to  Roman  influence  in 
1580;  but  the  controversy  concerning  the  Red  Book 
and  cryptopapacy  constituted  the  Imptismal  fire  of 
Lutheranism  and  produced  a  generation  of  stanch 
characters,  so  that  upon  John's  death  (1592)  it  was 
with  the  support  of  Duke  Charles,  son  of  Gustavus  I., 
completely  triumphant.  The  synod  called  by  Duke 
Charles,  now  regent,  in  Upsala  (1593)  was  the  most 
important  in  the  history  of  the  Swedish  Lutheran 
Church,    The  Red  Book  was  prohibited  and  aU 
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bound  themselves  to  stand  by  the  "  pure  word  of 
God,  the  three  symbols,  and  the  unaltered  Aug»- 
buig  Confession."  Calvinism  was  discarded,  in 
spite  of  the  protests  of  Duke  Charles.  At  this  synod 
Uie  independence  of  the  Church  with  reference  to 
internal  matters  of  faith  and  doctrine  come  to  recog- 
nition; and  at  the  same  time  its  character  as  a 
national  church,  with  claims  on  the  State  for  the 
protection  of  its  belief  and  dogmas,  received  exprefr- 
sion.  Sigismund,  the  son  of  John  III.,  the  heir-in- 
law  to  the  throne,  was  also  king  of  the  Poles,  and 
the  great  champion  of  the  Counter-Reformation 
in  the  northeast  of  Europe.  His  endeavor  was 
to  restore  Roman  Catholicism  in  Sweden.  Duke 
Charles,  at  the  diet  m  Soderkoping  (1595),  took  the 
same  revolutionary  national  stand  that  his  father 
had  taken;  sunmioned  the  estates  to  their  mutual 
responsibility  to  oppose  the  Roman  Catholic  plans 
of  the  legal  king;  and  finally,  by  the  defeat  of 
Sigismund  at  the  battle  of  St&ngebro  (1598),  put 
an  end  to  Sigismund's  attempt.  After  1600  he  be- 
came king  and  reigned  as  Chieu'les  IX.  The  results 
of  this  period  of  the  new  birth  of  Sweden  was  the 
organic  union  of  the  independent  Evangelical  church 
with  the  State,  concentrating  its  power  in  the  crown, 
and  the  beginning  of  its  political  greatness.  The 
external  quarrels  had  as  a  consequence  inner  chaos. 
Organization  was  deficient,  morals  coarse;  the  mon- 
asteries as  the  repositories  of  culture  had  gradually 
become  impoverished  and  disappeared;  education 
was  neglected.  The  University  of  Upsala  was  closed, 
but  in  1595  King  Charles  and  the  Church  sought  to 
reestablish  it.  The  Lapland  mission  needed  workers. 
The  Roman  Catholics  continued  their  plotting; 
Charles,  with  his  political  ambitions  and  Calvinistic 
tendencies,  had  no  sympathy  with  the,  to  him,  op- 
pressive and  exclusive  Lutheranism.  The  Church 
had  to  combat,  single-handed,  Calvinism  that  was 
now  making  headway  over  all  Eiuope.  The  cause 
of  Lutheranism  was  led  by  Archbishop  Olaus  Mar- 
tini (d.  1611)'.  With  the  accession  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  the  Swedish  Church  for  the  first  time 
gained  an  assured  position  in  the  kingdom. 

A  new  era  (1611-1718)  of  organization  and  or- 
thodoxy now  began.    A  younger  generation  took 
matters  in  hand  in  Church  and  State.    Gustavus 
Adolphus  was    only  eighteen  when  he  ascended 
the  throne,  and  his  great  coadjutor, 
8.  Boolesi-  Axel  Oxenstiema,  governed  European 
•■**?*^J^"  politics  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight; 
**"^     5^*^  and  the  most  celebrated  generals  in 
Orthodoxy.  *^®  Thirty  Years*  War  had  not  yet 
*  attained  the  age  of  thirty.     In  the 
Church  J.  Rudbeckius,  leading  ecclesiastical  per- 
sonality, began  his  great  career  at  twenty-three. 
He  represented  the  Aristotelianism  that,  from  1615, 
prevailed  in  the  university,  and  was  the  court  and 
military  chaplain  of  the  king,  and  bishop  of  Wester- 
As,  161^-46.    Under  him  concomitant  with  ortho- 
doxy a  hierarchical  reaction  set  in.    The  king  set 
himself  against  orthodox  intolerance  and  persecu- 
tion, assisted  by  John  Matthift,  royal  chaplain  and 
tutor  from  1629,  and  bishop  of  Strengnfis  from  1643. 
During  the  ceaseless   foreign    wars   the  Swedish 
Church  was  distinguished  by  an  intense  inner  life 
imd  work  €i  oripmization.    The  eneif^  of  the  p^w 


faith  within  and  its  combination  under  Gustavus 
Adolphus  with  popular  freedom  explain  Sweden's 
influence  abroad.  During  the  great  wars  ecclesias- 
tical organization  was  left  principally  to  the  great 
bishops.  Gustavus  contemplated  a  universal  self- 
government,  and  proposed  a  general  consistory 
(1623)  of  representatives  of  the  laity  and  the  higher 
and  lower  clergy.  The  bishops,  however,  thwarted 
this  plan.  The  cathedral  chapter,  which  had  lan- 
guished since  the  time  of  Gustavus  Vasa,  now  be- 
came under  episcopal  guidance  a  central  organ  of 
the  administration  and  gained  a  unique  and  benefi- 
cent standing.  The  composition  of  the  chapter  was 
also  changed,  especially  under  Rudbeckius,  from 
being  laxgely  prelatical  to  consisting  of  pro- 
fessors, while  the  laity  gained  an  important  part 
in  the  administration,  which  they  still  possess. 
The  Church  was  somewhat  represented  by  the 
spiritual  estate  assembled  at  the  diets,  but  this 
was  under  the  control  of  the  bishops.  However, 
under  their  control,  led  by  Rudbeckius  and  Lauren- 
tius  Paulinus  Gothus  at  Strengn&s  (1609-46)  the 
Church  made  tremendous  advances  in  administra- 
tion, literatiue,  missions,  and  schools.  But  after 
1648  the  great  bishops  disappeared,  and  leadership 
was  transferred  to  the  diet.  The  result  of  the  Treaty 
of  Westphalia  (1648)  was  to  turn  interest  to  internal 
affairs.  The  effort  was  no  longer  toward  a  consis- 
tory but  a  unitary  organization.  From  the  political 
side  after  1648  new  territories  continued  to  come  un- 
der the  crown  of  Sweden.  Their  absorption  was  best 
promoted  by  church  activity.  The  erection  or 
conquest  of  new  dioceses  necessitated  closer  organ- 
ization in  the  life  of  the  Church.  Examples  of 
these  dioceses  are  Wiborg  (1618),  Karlstad  (1647), 
HemSsand  (1647),  Wisby  (1645),  Lund  (1658);  m 
1665  Crothenburg,  and  in  1678  Kalmar  became  bish- 
oprics. Thus  the  provincial  organization  was  com- 
plete as  it  has  continued  to  the  present  time.  A  uni- 
versity was  founded  in  Lund  (1666),  which  became  a 
theological  center  of  great  importance  to  the  Swedish 
Church.  The  question  of  orthodoxy  was  now  at  its 
height;  but  the  proposal  of  the  bishop  of  Wester- 
&s,  Olof  LaiueUus,  that  the  Formula  of  Concord  be 
made  a  part  of  the  church  law,  was  not  pleasing  to 
all;  Matthift  was  its  most  distinguished  opponent, 
and  he  was  supported  by  Queen  Christina,  and  later 
by  Charles  X.  Matthift  and  John  Terserus,  bishop 
of  Abo,  the  former  a  disciple  of  Comenius,  the 
latter  of  Calixtus,  were  also  ''  Syncretists  **;  the 
latter  fought  for  popular  and  spiritual  frc^om 
against  the  growing  power  of  the  nobles  and  the 
bishops.  On  the  death  of  Charles  X.  (1660),  the 
regency  being  in  the  hands  of  a  powerful  orthodox 
nobility,  they  were  deprived  of  their  bishoprics  on 
the  charge  of  syncretistio  heresy. 

Charles  XI.  introduced  the  one-man  rule  in  Swe- 
den, and  he  did  not  intend  to  allow  the  Church  to 
exist  as  an  independent  factor.  The  church  itself  had 
no  organized  central  government  that  could  protect 
its  interests.  Owing  partly  to  orthodoxy  and  partly 
to  the  ceaseless  wars,  a  spirit  of  superstition  and  a 
decline  in  morals  prevailed  among  the  people  and 
the  lower  cleigy.  The  king  prociired  the  adoption 
of  the  Book  of  Concord  as  a  symbol  of  the  Church 
in  the  ^;reat  ohurph  l^w  qf  1686.    This  cQufirm^ 
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orthodoxy;  it  confirmed  also  unified  organiza- 
tion, but  reduced  independence,  producing  a  pro- 
nounced State  Church.  The  king  assumed  the 
appointment  to  a  large  number  of  spiritual  positions. 
He  was  energetically  employed  in  completing  the 
great  work  of  organization,  which  served  as  a  cloak 
to  hide  the  peril  to  the  heritage  of  independence 
and  the  decline  of  the  religious  and  moral  life.  A 
general  catechism  was  introduced  (1689),  a  new 
church  manual  (1693),  the  celebrated  h3rmnal 
(1698),  a  revised  translation  of  the  Bible  (1703),, 
and  subsequently  a  large  work  on  the  Bible.  A 
royal  ordinance  provided  for  the  general  instruction 
of  children  in  reading  and  the  catechism.  Among 
the  ecclesiastics  of  this  period  distinguished  for 
clearness  of  thought,  intense  patriotism,  intolerance 
of  any  deviation  from  the  true  doctrine,  and  a  will- 
ingness to  sacrifice  themselves  to  the  demands  of  or- 
thodoxy and  absolute  monarchy  were  Archbishops 
Olof  SvebiUus  (1681-1700),  the  author  of  the 
manual  and  the  catechism;  and  Eric  Benzelius  the 
elder  (1700-09),  father  of  the  most  distinguished 
family  of  bishops  in  Sweden;  the  celebrated  poet, 
Torsten  Rud^en,  subsequently  bishop  of  Link5ping, 
the  spokesman  of  the  clerical  estate  at  many  a  diet; 
and  the  noted  hymn-writers,  Archbishop  Haquin 
Spegel  and  Bishop  Jesper  Svedberg,  the  former 
striving  for  uniformity  of  worship  and  belief,  and 
furthering  the  education  of  the  masses,  the  latter 
stanchly  opposing  the  abuses  of  orthodoxy  and 
strongly  inclined  to  mysticism.  Upon  the  death  of 
Charles  XII.,  a  new  direction  was  given  to  all 
Swedish  culture. 

With  the  awflJcening  of  individualism  in  culture 
and  politics  in  the  '^  age  of  freedom  "  there  entered 
at  the  same  time  the  religious  and  moral  influence 
of  Pietism  and  the  Unity  of  the  Brethren  (q.v.) 
among  the  masses  of  the  people  (1718-72).  At  this 
time   the   Swedish  Lutheran  Church 

a  li^*     probably  enjoyed  its  greatest  prosper- 

AwfhW^^ngt  ^^y*  ^^™^  ^®  ^*^  years  of  Charles 
*XI.,  Pietism  had  entered  the  German 
possessions  of  Sweden,  where  it  was  opposed  with 
orthodox  intensity.  It  extended  from  thence  to 
Finland  and  found  a  good  soil  in  the  temperament 
of  the  people  under  the  teachings  of  the  brothers 
Wegelius,  but  was  strongly  opposed  by  J.  Gezelius 
(q.v.).  In  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century 
it  surrounded  the  Baltic  Sea  and  reached  Stock- 
holm. But  the  movement  first  made  a  significant 
religious  inroad  after  the  return  (1721)  from  Si- 
berian captivity  of  some  of  the  soldiers  of  Charles 
XII.,  who  were  now  converted  to  Pietism.  It  now 
spread  over  a  great  portion  of  Sweden,  the  sane 
Halle  Pietism,  that  did  not  antagonize  the  Church, 
being  the  prevailing  form.  A  great  many  ecclesias- 
tics joined  the  movement.  Sweden's  two  foremost 
men,  Eric  Benzelius  the  younger  (bishop  of  Lin- 
k5ping  and  archbishop),  and  Andreas  Rydelius,  the 
first  well-known  and  independent  philosopher  of 
Sweden,  later  bishop  of  Lund,  could  not  withstand 
it.  The  latter,  in  particular,  was  in  sympathy  with 
the  efforts  of  the  young  convert  to  Pietism,  Peter 
Murbeck  of  Schonen  (1731-66),  and  placed  his  theo- 
logical erudition  and  practical  ability  at  the  service 
of  a  deeper  religiousness.   He  was  especially  devoted 


to  the  education  of  the  young.  Murbeck,  **  the 
Francke  of  Sweden,"  became  the  head  of  the  relig- 
ious awakening  in  the  southern  part.  In  the  north 
the  movement  was  led  by  Eric  ToUstadius  (d.  1759), 
vicar  and  pastor  at  Stockholm,  the  most  celebrated 
name  in  the  iimer  church  history  of  the  time.  A  noble 
and  more  influential  representative  of  the  strongly 
mystical  branch  of  Pietism  was  S  ven  Ros^n  (d.  1750) . 
Pietism  met  with  more  opposition  than  apprecia- 
tion from  the  higher  authorities.  Many  bishops 
attacked  it;  the  spiritual  estate  of  the  diet  opposed 
it.  Both  ToUstadius  and  Murbeck  were  subjected  to 
wearisome  law  processes.  At  a  conventicle  at  Sicla 
outside  Stockholm  (1723)  the  government  brought 
the  principals  to  trial  at  which  they  set  forth  their 
views  in  a  remarkable  memorial  that  may  be  con- 
sidered the  creed  of  the  Swedish  Pietists.  They  were 
acquitted,  but  the  proceedings  resulted  in  the  gov- 
ernment allowing  the  well-known  KonvenHkdplakatet 
(1726),  by  which  all  private  religious  meetings  for 
edification  were  prohibited  under  severe  penalties. 
Domestic  devotions,  however,  were  permitted,  and 
the  clergy  were  called  upon  to  hold  frequent  house 
inquiries.  While  the  edict  of  restriction  checked 
Pietism,  it  also  remained  a  fetter  upon  free  relig- 
ious life  for  125  years.  The  strength  of  the  Church 
over  against  the  government  was  also  shown  other- 
wise. The  sovereign  diet  of  the  estates  erected  a 
special  "  ecclesiastical  deputation  "  in  1723,  which, 
in  view  of  Pietism,  was  intended  to  become  a  general 
"  consistory  **  dependent  on  the  diet  with  the  func- 
tion of  bringing  the  church  order  into  conformity 
with  the  new  politics;  but  the  spiritual  estate  in 
the  diet  knew  how  effectively  to  neutralize  the  ac- 
tivity of  this  deputation.  In  the  tracks  of  Pietism 
followed  the  great  tide  of  Roman  Catholic  mysticism 
which  struck  Sweden  in  the  third  decade  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  After  1727  the  movement 
passed  beyond  bounds.  Enthusiastic  forms,  sepa- 
ratism, apocal3rptic,  and  general  schism  followed. 
The  inner  situation  became  precarious  in  the  next 
decade,  when  help  came  from  the  Unity  of  the  Breth- 
ren (q.v.).  When  the  brotherhood  was  founded  in 
1727  a  Swede,  Assessor  C.  H.  Grundelstiema,  was 
associated  with  Zinzendorf ;  and  from  the  first  the 
brethren  directed  their  attention  to  Sweden. 
Grundelstiema  returned  to  Sweden  to  prepare 
the  soil,  1729-39.  In  1738  Arvid  Gradin  arrived 
at  Hermhut  and  became  after  1741  the  leader 
in  Sweden.  Even  the  mystic  Sven  Rosdn  joined 
the  community.  Under  the  Stockholm  pastors 
There  Odhelius  and  Jonas  HeUmann  the  brother- 
hood maintained  its  flourishing  condition  in 
Sweden,  1739-44,  with  headquarters  at  Stockholm 
and  West  Gothland.  The  movement  was  whole- 
some, bringing  back  the  enthusiasts  and  stimulating 
orthodoxy  with  life.  Unfortunately  in  1745  ap- 
peared also  the  mprbid  mystical  side  as  the  worship 
of  the  wounds  of  Christ,  resulting  in  religious  de- 
cline and  factionalism.  This  phase  was  overcome 
after  1760.  These  special  awsikenings  aroused  the 
orthodox  Church  to  turn  to  the  needs  of  the  masses. 
A  series  of  energetic  bishops  and  pastors  came  to 
the  front,  who,  by  a  more  earnest  instruction  and 
care  of  souls,  effected  profounder  religious  sound- 
ness and  piety.    Such  were  Sven  Bftlter  (d.  1700), 
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a  famous  preacher;  Bishop  Jacob  Serenius  (d.  1776), 
who  introduced  the  rite  of  confirmation  according 
to  English  and  Danish  form;  and  Anders  Nohr- 
borg  (d.  1767),  court  preacher,  and  author  of  Die 
Seligkeitsordnung  des  gefaUenen  Menacherif  a  devo- 
tional work  ranking  next  to  the  Bible  for  the  people 
of  Sweden.  A  peculiar  product  of  the  time  was 
Elmanuel  Swedenborg  (q.v.). 

This  previous  period  formed  the  transition  from 
Sweden  of  the  Reformation  and  the  politics  of  war 
to  the  modem  state;  it  was  prolific  of  ideals  minus 
fixed  purposes.  It  prepared  the  way  for  the  specu- 
lative Enlightenment,  or  the  period  of  neology 
(1772-1817).  The  great  religious  per- 
*•  ^*  Bonalities  were  gone  by  1770;  the  prince 
P«Sd  °^  ^®  Enlightenment,  Gustavus  III., 
^^^  the  '^^P^®^  of  Frederick  the  Great, 
Vinetaenth  °^^^^^^  the  throne  in  1772;  and  his 
Oentnry.  French  school  of  poets,  particularly 
J.  H.  Kellgren,  satirized  Swedenbor- 
gianism  and  Pietism.  German  rationalism  began 
to  show  its  head  and  to  influence  more  and  more 
the  leaders  of  the  Swedish  Church;  but  it  never 
reached  extremes,  and  in  southern  Sweden  and  other 
portions  of  the  country  it  never  gained  the  mastery. 
Almost  all  earnest  men  in  the  Church  at  this  time 
were  of  the  Unity  of  the  Brethren  or  Swedenbor- 
gians,  and  these  two  beliefs  were  the  salvation  of 
the  religious  life  of  the  country.  The  religious 
awakening  of  the  middle  of  the  century  was  pro- 
tracted among  the  people,  and  WOrttemberg  Piet- 
ism was  spread  abroad  in  Sweden  by  many  revival- 
ists, preparing  the  way  for  the  epoch-making  work 
of  Henrik  Schartau  (q.v.).  The  independence  of  the 
Church  in  the  national  life  did  not  suffer;  although 
for  a  time  the  rationalistic  royalty  which  had  again 
become  supreme  worked  some  injury  to  the  eccle- 
siastic conditions  by  its  appointments.  The  king 
found,  however,  his  match  in  the  intellectual  and 
powerful  bishop,  Olof  Wallquist  of  Wexid  (d.  1800), 
as  celebrated  in  statesmanship  and  finance  as  in 
church  organization.  He  organized  a  new  eccle- 
siastical office,  called  the  "  ecclesiastical  expedi- 
tion," by  which  all  church  business  was  to  be  pre- 
pared. It  was  not  of  long  duration  but  paved  the 
way  for  the  present  ministry  of  worship.  The  period 
lacked  the  power  to  afford  the  Chiu*ch  new  impulse. 
The  neological  revision  of  the  church-books  was  a 
failure;  and  the  Church  was  too  weak  to  aid  the 
people  in  political  crises.  The  cession  of  Finland 
to  Russia  in  1809  was  rather  a  religious  than  a  po- 
litical loss.  The  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century 
was  a  time  of  restoration  for  the  Church,  when  in- 
ternal and  foreign  missions  prospered,  with  some 
persistent  sectarian  dispersion  of  a  subjectivistio 
character.  Then  came  the  non-conformist  move- 
ments from  England,  George  Scott  preaching 
Methodism  in  1840,  and  Anders  Wiberg  the  Baptist 
doctrine  from  1851 ,  followed  by  the  Irvingites  (Catho- 
lic Apostolic  Chiuxih,  q.v.).  The  conventicle  edict 
was  recalled  in  1858,  and  Swedish  subjects  were 
granted  religious  freedom  in  1860.  This  gave  im- 
petus to  the  Reformed  tendency  even  within  the 
national  Church.  The  most  important  fact  in  relig- 
ious  life  was  the  revival  after  1840  under  the  preach- 
ing ci  Dean  Peter  Wieselgren  (noted  temperance 


advocate,  d.  1877),  the  layman  K.  O.  Rosenius 
(d.  1868),  and  the  missionary  Peter  Fjellstedt 
(d.  1881).  In  1863  the  Church  obtained  its  own 
representation  at  the  church  assembly  through 
the  change  which  converted  the  old  diet  into  one  of 
two  chambers,  whereby  the  position  within  the  na- 
tional state  life  intended  by  the  Reformation  and 
attempted  by  Gustavus  Adolphus  was  achieved, 
n.  Statistics:  Ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  the  popu- 
lation belongs,  formally  at  least,  to  the  Evangelical 
liUtheran  State  Church.  By  the  church  law  of  1686, 
which,  with  some  changes  and  amplifications,  is 
still  in  force,  the  confession  of  faith  embraces,  be- 
side the  three  ancient  symbols,  the  resolution  of  the 
Upaala  m6U  of  1593,  and  the  entire  Book  of  Con- 
cord. In  the  constitution  of  1809  the  Upsala  mdU 
and  the  Confessio  Augustana  alone  were  mentioned, 
and  the  uncertainty  whether  the  entire  Book  of 
Concord  is  symbolically  in  effect  has  not  been  finally 
decided.  Any  one  may  leave  the  State  Church,  but 
must  join  some  other  denomination  recognized  by 
the  State.  In  1900  there  were  2,378  Roman  Catho- 
lics; 3,912  orthodox  Jews;  7,041  Methodists;  3,309 
Baptists;  and  smaller  scattered  bodies.  The  actual 
number  of  Baptists  was  40,000  and  of  Methodists 
15,231,  most  of  them  remaining  in  the  State  Church. 
The  most  considerable  sect  within  the  State  Church 
is  the  Pietistic  "  Swedish  Missionary  Union,"  devi- 
ating somewhat  from  the  normal  doctrine  of  the 
atonement  and  practising  separate  communion,  and 
carrying  on  an  extensive  internal  and  foreign  mis- 
sion. This  union  was  founded  by  the  well-known 
Paul  Petter  Waldenstrom  (q.v.).  They  numbered 
(1903)  84,602,  with  more  than  1,100  churches.  The 
State  Church  of  Sweden  embraces  13  bishoprics,  to 
which  are  added  the  municipal  consistory  of  Stock- 
holm and  the  court  consistory.  The  latest  diocese, 
Lule&  (1904),  was  established  by  the  diet  only  on 
condition  that  Wexid  and  Kalmar  were  to  be  com- 
bined on  the  death  of  either  of  the  incumbent  bish- 
ops. The  diocese  of  Upsala  bears  the  title  of  arch- 
bishopric, although  its  incumbent  bears  only  the 
relationship  of  a  primiLS  inter  pares.  The  dioceses 
are  now  Upsala  (including  Stockholm),  Linkdping, 
Skara,  Strengn&s,  Wester&s,  Wexio,  Lund,  Gdteborg, 
Kalmar,  Karlstad,  Wisby,  Hemosand,  and  Lu]e&. 
The  dioceses  are  divided  into  district,  each  of  which 
contains  seven  to  eight  parishes.  There  are  now 
1,380  parishes.  Each  parish  has  its  kyrkoherde 
(pastor);  one  of  them  is  provost  over  the  district. 
The  parishes  are  frequently  divided  into  sub-par- 
ishes, each  with  its  own  church,  and  often  also  with 
its  own  ordinary  minister.  The  number  of  churches 
in  1909  was  2,576,  and  of  ministers  2,767,  and 
there  is  one  minister  to  every  1,700  inhabitants. 
The  king  of  Sweden  is  the  highest  earthly  ruler  of 
the  Swedish  Church,  and  must  be  an  adherent  of 
the  ''pure  Evangelical  doctrine,  as  adopted  and 
explained  in  the  unaltered  Augsburg  Confession 
and  in  the  resolutions  of  the  Synod  of  Upsala  of 
1593."  He  must,  however,  in  the  exercise  of  his 
ecclesiastical  authority,  ''  obtain  information  and 
advice  "  from  the  ecclesiastical  minister,  and  from 
the  rest  of  the  council  of  state,  the  members  of 
which  must  all  be  adherents  of  the  pure  Evangelical 
doctrine.    In  ecclesiastical  legislation,  the  king  and 
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the  diet  cooperate,  with  the  consent  of  the  church 
assembly.  In  this  manner  the  danger  of  hasty  legis- 
lation is  avoided,  as  the  diet  consists  of  two  cham- 
bers, and  the  ordinary  church  assembly  is  to  be  called 
by  the  king  only  once  in  five  years;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  increases  the  difficulty  of  passing  justifiable 
ref  onns.  Changes  may  more  easily  be  efifected  in 
matters  that  come  within  the  king's  administrative 
authority  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  such  as  a  new 
translation  of  th'  Bible,  the  Psalter,  the  church 
manual,  and  the  catechism,  to  which  the  consent  of 
the  diet  is  not  necessary,  but  only  that  of  the  church 
assembly,  acting  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  those 
present.  This  consists  of  sixty  members  (with 
the  diocese  of  Lule&  of  sixty-four),  half  clerical 
and  half  lay;  and  these  are  chosen  by  their  respect- 
ive electors,  except  the  bishops,  who  are  members 
ex  officio.  Their  compensation  and  other  expenses 
are  defrayed  by  the  State.  The  consistory  of  Stock- 
holm and  the  cathedral  chapters  of  the  dioceses 
come  next  to  the  king  as  permanent  church  author- 
ities. The  bishop  presides  over  his  own  chapter  and 
his  assessors  are  usually  the  cathedral  provost  and 
certain  lectors  of  the  free  high-school  of  the  bish- 
op's see.  The  lay  element  has  more  representation 
here  than  the  clerical.  Under  these  ecclesiastical 
authorities  are  also  the  public  schools.  Since  1905 
the  higher  popular  educational  institutions  have 
been  withdrawn.  The  cathedral  chapter,  among 
other  duties,  has  to  make  proposals  on  the  appoint- 
ment of  pastors  and  assistants,  except  in  a  few  par- 
ishes that  are  in  the  gift  of  patrons;  and  has  to  issue 
letters  patent  to  all  appointees,  except  of  the  so-called 
royal  pastorates,  which  number  494.  The  congre- 
gation selects  its  pastor  from  one  of  three  candidates 
proposed  by  the  chapter,  after  these  have  preached 
on  trial  before  the  congregation.  Erring  clergy  may 
be  cautioned,  suspended,  or  removed  by  the  chap- 
ter. The  bishop,  besides  making  visitations  in  per- 
son or  through  the  district  provosts,  is  obliged  to 
call  conventions  of  his  clergy  at  least  once  every 
six  years,  in  order  to  render  a  report  and  receive 
under  consideration  matters  of  discussion.  Every 
parish  has  the  right  to  deliberate  and  decide  in 
church  meeting  on  the  affairs  of  the  parish  church 
and  of  the  common  schools,  and  to  take  action  in 
regard  to  economic  interests.  The  contributions 
for  church  purposes  by  the  parishes  for  1903  were 
$3,687,234,  and  for  common  schools,  $6,423,308. 
The  common  schools  are  under  a  school  council  rep- 
resenting the  parish;  and  the  pastor  presides  over 
these  councils  ex  officio.  Liberals  are  endeavoring 
to  dissolve  this  union  between  the  Church  and  the 
schools.  Popular  education  is  at  a  high  level.  There 
are  two  complete  universities,  one  at  Lund,  the 
other  at  Upsala,  each  having  a  faculty  of  theology. 
Before  ordination  the  canctidates  are  required  to 
pass  an  examination  before  the  philosophicai  faculty, 
next  an  examination  in  theology  and  in  practical 
exercises  before  the  theological  faculty,  and,  finally, 
a  clerical  examination  before  the  cathedral  chapter. 
The  church  assembly  of  1903  formulated  the  ordi- 
nation vow  as  follows:  "  To  proclaim  the  pure 
Word  of  God  according  to  one's  best  understanding 
and  conviction,  as  given  by  Holy  Scripture  and  wit- 
nessed by  the  creeds  of  our  Church."    A  perioope 


covering  three  years  is  laid  down  for  the  public 
services.  The  litwgy  otherwise  is  regulated  by  the 
latest  church-book  of  1894.  The  translation  of  the 
Bible,  which  occupied  more  than  a  century,  resulted 
in  an  approved  version  of  the  New  Testament  in 
1883;  but  this  is  again  under  revision.  A  good 
translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  approved  by  the 
church  assembly  of  1903,  is  permissible  in  public 
worship.  The  completion  of  the  new  translation  in 
1911  makes  available  a  new  source  for  Bible  read- 
ing. For  missions  in  Sweden  see  Jews,  Missiox  to 
the;  Lapps.  A  flourishing  mission  is  also  carried 
on  in  several  large  ports  of  Europe  and  Australia 
and  among  the  fishermen  of  the  North  Sea. 

(Hjalmar  Holmquist.) 
HL  Swedish  Theology  in  the  Nineteenth  Centiuy: 
At  the  beginning  of  the  century  rationalism 
was  dominant,  although  not  to  such  an  unlimited 
degree  as  in  other  countries  of  Protestant  Christen- 
dom. The  influence  of  the  Unity  of  the  Brethren 
and  Swedenborgianism,  to  a  great  extent,  coun- 
teracted its  effect,  and  the  old  form  of  orthodox 
piety  had  remained  imshaken  in  the  outljdng  coun- 
try districts.  Opposition  to  rationalism  began  to 
show  its  triumphant  effect  in  the  second  decade, 
led  by  J.  O.  Wallin,  archbishop  of  Upsala  (d.  1839), 
who  gave  to  Sweden  a  hymnal  ranking  with  the  best 
in  Christendom;    Esaias  Tegn^r,  prince  of  poets; 

F.  M.  Fransen,  poet  and  bishop  of  Wexid,  and  E. 

G.  Geijer  (d.  1847),  the  historian,  philosopher,  poet, 
and  musician,  whose  Von  falscher  und  wakrer  Auf- 
kldrung  (1811)  was  strongly  instnmiental  in  turning 
the  attention  of  the  young  men  to  inner  spiri- 
tuality. In  the  universities  the  modification  of 
rationalism  advanced  as  far  as  a  rational  supematu- 
ralism.  Geijer  scouted  both  dogmatic  orthodoxy 
and  sentimental  Pietism,  but  at  the  same  time  de- 
tected the  weakness  of  rationalism  and  manifested 
true  religious  susceptibilities  in  his  hymns.  Cen- 
tral in  his  philosophical  position  is  the  idea  of  per- 
sonality. The  ultimate  antithesis  is  not  between 
being  and  not-being  (Hegel),  nor  between  the  ego 
and  the  non-ego  (Fichte) ;  but  between  the  ego  and 
the  alter-ego.  The  succession  in  the  philosophy  of 
religion  proceeded  through  the  idealism  of  C.  J. 
Bostrdm  (d.  1866)  to  the  two  most  famous  person- 
alities of  the  latter  half  of  the  century:  W.  Ryd- 
berg,  author  of  Die  Lehre  der  BiheL  von  CkristuSf  and 
P.  Wikner,  author  of  Gedanken  und  Fragen  von  dem 
Menschenaohne.  Theology  proper,  however,  owes  its 
renascence  to  the  University  of  Lund,  and  particu- 
larly to  H.  Schartau  (q.v.)  and  E.  M.  Ahlman  (d. 
1844) ;  the  latter  forms  the  connection  with  the  new 
epoch  of  theology,  which  began  with  Kant  and 
Schleiermacher.  Among  his  pupils  H.  Keuterdahl 
(q.v.),  the  most  learned  theologian  of  the  first  half 
of  the  century,  was  a  disciple  of  Schleiermacher,  and 
wrote  Sveneka  kyrkana  kietona  (2  vols.,  Lund,  1838- 
1850),  and  an  "  Introduction  to  Theology  "  (1837). 
Hegel's  philosophy  was  represented  in  Sweden  by 
E.  G.  Bring  (d.  1884).  His  contemporary  was  the 
exQgete,  H.  M.  Melin  (d.  1887),  whoee  lectures  on 
the  life  of  Christ,  directed  against  Strauss,  were  re- 
ceived with  great  enthusiasm.  In  1850-70  the  the- 
ology of  Lund  developed  In  a  conservative  and  or- 
thodox directioa.    WhOe  all  forms  of  contemporary 
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Protegtant  theology  were  represented  in  Lund,  the 
theology  of  Upsala  had  remained  more  uniform. 
This  was  due  to  the  exclusion  of  the  new  develop- 
ment beginning  with  Schleiermacher.  The  prevail- 
ing characteristic  was  a  strict  confessional  ortho- 
doxy, embracing  a  Pietistic  element  as  well  as  a 
liberal  Low-church  tendency  as  distinguished  from 
the  High-church  tendency  of  Lund.  Among  theo- 
logians at  Upsala  were  L.  Lindblad  (d.  1837) ;  the 
exegetes  A.  E.  Knos  (d.  1862)  and  O.  F.  Myrberg 
(d.  1899);  and  the  church  historians,  L.  A.  Anjou 
(d.  1884),  Theodore  Norlin  (d.  1870),  and  C.  A. 
Cornelius  (d.  1893).  Outside  of  the  theological 
faculties,  J.  Hallenberg  wrote  a  distinguished  com- 
mentary on  Revelation  (3  vols.,  1800);  and  N. 
Ignell  (d.  1864)  wrote  GrundzUge  der  christUchen 
SlUerdehre  (1842-49),  and  Menalikliga  tUvecklingena 
historia  (Stockholm,  1855-62).  (G.  AulAn.) 
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SWEDENBORG,  swfden-berg,  EMAHUEL. 

I.  Life. 

Parentage  and  Education  (i  1). 

Scientific  Laboxs  (i  2). 
n.  His  Writings. 

1.  Scientific. 

2.  Philosophical. 
Philosophy  of  Matter  (i  1). 
Mind  and  "  Tremulation  "  (i  2). 
Psycho-Physiology;  Correspondences  (13). 
Transition  to  Theology  (14). 

Call  as  a  Seer  (i  5). 
8.  Theological. 

The  "  Internal  Sense  "  of  Scripture  (i  1). 

Heaven,  Hell,  Spirits,  and  Revelation  (i  2). 

Doctrines  of  Christ  and  the  Scriptures  (i  3). 

Life  and  Faith  (i  4). 

The  "  AngeUo  Wisdom  "  (i  5). 

Marriage;  the  Planets;  Summary  (i  6). 
in.  Close  of  Life;  Death  and  Burial, 
rv.  Recent  Honors. 

L  Life:  Emanuel  Swedenborg  (Swedberg)  was 
bom  in  Stockholm  Jan.  29,  1688;  d.  in  London 
Mar.  29,  1772.  His  father,  Jesper  Swedberg,  was 
at  the  time  Lutheran  court  chaplain,  afterward 
professor  and  dean  of  the  University  of  Upsala, 
and  bishop  of  Skara  from  1702  to  his  death  in  1735. 

He  was  distinguished  for  his  religious 
X.  Parent-  zeal,  his  upright  life,  and  by  his  ex- 
age  and     tensive  writings.    The  family  were  de- 
Education,  scendants  of  Daniel  Isaacson,  a  mining 

peasant-proprietor  in  Fahlun,  who 
gave  the  name  Sweden  to  their  property.  When 
the  family  of  the  bishop  was  ennobled  by  Queen 
Ulrica  Eleanora  in  1719,  the  name  Swedenborg  was 
given  it.  Swedenborg's  mother,  Sara  Behm,  was 
also  the  daughter  of  a  miner,  Albrecht  Behm,  and 
therefore  Einanuel  inherited  on  both  sides  a  bent  for 
mining  pursuits.  Piously  educated  at  home  under 
his  tutor,  Dr.  Moreus,  Emanuel  piumied  his  studies 
at  the  Upsala  University  till  1709,  experiencing 
something  of  the  Cartesian  controversy  r^e  at  that 
time,  and  acquiring  facility  in  the  classics  and  in  the 
writing  of  Latin  verse.  On  leaving  the  university  he 
at  first,  under  the  friendly  patronage  of  his  brother- 
in-law,  Eric  Benzelius,  afterward  archbishop,  made 
a  journey  to  England  in  pursuit  of  scientific  knowl- 
edge, especially  of  mathematics  and  astronomy, 
meeting  Flamsteed  in  London,  and  Halley  in  Ox- 
ford, "  studying  Newton  daily  "  and  acquainting 
himself  in  the  workshops  with  various  trades  and 
arts,  including  the  grinding  of  lenses.  Returning 
to  Sweden  he  published  a  book  of  verses,  Camena 
Borea,  edited  a  mathematical  journal,  Dcddalus  Hy- 
perboreua,  and,  in  1716,  publii^ed  the  first  algebra 
produced  in  Sweden. 

He  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  metals  and 
mines,  the  action  of  water  on  the  earth's  surface, 
the  discovery  of  longitude  by  the  moon,  and  mean- 
while was  fertile  in  remarkable  inventions,  many 

of  which  are  only  at  the  present  day 

2.  Scien-    coming  to  practical  experiment,   in- 

tific  Labors,  eluding  the  submarine  war  vessel,  the 

flying-machine,  and  the  machine  gun. 
Attracted  by  his  genius  and  ability,  King  Gharlei 
XII.  called  Swedenborg  to  his  service  in  the  ooUage 
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of  mines  and  gave  him  an  apprenticeship  with  the 
celebrated  royal  engineer  Polhem,  in  whose  family 
he  became  a  favorite  inmate.  He  formed  a  love 
attachment  with  a  daughter  of  Polhem,  which  was 
favored  by  the  king,  but  failed  of  marriage  by  the 
daughter's  refusal,  and  Swedenborg  remained  single 
the  rest  of  his  life.  After  the  deat£  of  Charles  XII. 
in  1718,  Swedenborg  took  his  seat  as  the  oldest  son 
of  the  now  ennobled  family,  in  the  house  of  nobles 
in  the  Swedish  diet.  Declining  a  professorship  in 
mathematics  in  the  university  and  in  pursuit  of  his 
studies  as  a  royal  assessor  of  mines,  he  undertook 
a  series  of  journeys  through  the  various  countries 
of  Europe  especially  for  the  study  of  mines  and 
manufactures.  In  these  journeys  he  enjoyed  the 
patronage  and  friendship  of  princes  and  scholars, 
and  his  explorations  took  him  not  only  into  mines, 
furnaces,  workshops,  laboratories,  and  lectiure-rooms, 
but  also  to  museums,  galleries,  churches,  theaters, 
army  garrisons,  palaces,  everywhere  where  the  life 
and  civilization  of  his  time  could  be  observed  and 
studied.  His  IHnerarium  or  "  Diaiy  of  Travel " 
affords  a  picturesque  view  of  the  actual  life  of  the 
important  cities  of  France,  Italy,  Germany,  Bel- 
gium, and  Holland  at  that  period.  Meanwhile  his 
treatises  had  been  appearing  from  time  to  time  at 
home  or  abroad  and  his  widely  extended  reputation 
as  a  metallui^st  and  anatomist  brought  him  in- 
vitations to  membership  in  the  academies  of  science 
at  St.  Petersbuig,  Paris,  and  Stockholm.  His  prac- 
tical achievements  at  home  in  assisting  Polhem  in 
large  engineering  works  for  the  kingdom,  especially 
in  transporting  galleys  for  fourteen  miles  overland 
at  the  siege  of  Friedrickshall  in  1718,  show  that 
his  life  was  by  no  means  satisfied  with  theorizing. 
Coiuled  by  princes,  praised  by  scholars,  a  man  of 
the  world  in  a  wide  sense,  his  inner  life  may  best  be 
known  by  the  simple  rules  drawn  up  by  himself  to 
govern  his  daily  conduct.  These  were:  (1)  Often 
to  read  and  meditate  on  the  Word  of  God;  (2)  to 
submit  everything  to  the  will  of  divine  providence; 
(3)  to  observe  in  everything  a  propriety  of  behavior 
and  to  keep  the  conscience  clear;  (4)  to  discharge 
with  faithfulness  the  duties  of  my  office  and  to  ren- 
der myself  in  all  things  useful  to  society. 

XL  Writings:  The  writings  of  Swedenboi^  may 
be  divided  into  three  classes:  (1)  material  and 
scientific,  including  those  in  mathematics  and  litera- 
ture;  (2)  philosophical;   (3)  theological. 

1.  Bdentlflo:  The  works  produced  during  the 
first  (the  literary  and  scientific)  period  of  hiis  life 
are  as  follows:  Carmina  Mtacellanea;  Camena 
Borea;  SdecUs  SententicB L.  A,  Seneca;  IHnerarium; 
Prodromua  principicrum  naturalium  (f*  Principles  of 
Chemistry  ") ;  Nova  Obaervata  circa  Ferrum  et  Ignem 
(**  On  Iron  and  Fire  ");  Art^ftcia  Nova  Mechanica 
C' Construction  of  Docks  and  Dikes");  Miscel- 
lanea Obaervaia  (in  geology,  mineralogy,  etc.); 
the  treatises  on  metals  and  mines  in  the  Opera  phi- 
losophica;  posthumous  tracts  on  salt,  on  muds,  and 
soils;  on  the  height  of  water,  etc.,  in  Qeeiogica  et 
epietolcBf  Royal  Academy  series  no.  1. 

8.  PhUosophioal:  It  was  in  1734  that,  together 
with  the  small  treatise,  De  infinito,  the  Opera  phi' 
loeophica  et  mineralia  appeared  in  three  volimies, 
the  first  part  of  which,  Pnncipia  (E^g.  transl.  by 


Dr.  J.  J.  G.  Wilkinson,  London,  1840),  has  become 
widely  known  as  embod3ring  Swedenborg's  physical 
philosophy  or  cosmology.  In  1740  appeared  the 
(Economia  regni  animalia  (*'  Economy  of  the  Ani- 
mal Kingdom  *') ;  in  1740,  the  first  and  second  parts 
of  the  Regnum  antmale;  and  in  1745,  the  De  cuUu 
et  amore  Dei  ("  The  Worship  and  Love  of  God  "). 
In  this  wide  range  of  physical,  physiological,  and 
psychological  studies,  Swedenborg  pursues  what  he 
•B  avows  to  be  his  one  quest — ^his  "  search 

j£jjj^^y  asks,  but  in  her  own  realm — ^the  body  ? 
Hence  came  the  term  regnum  animate 
— or  "  soul  kingdom,"  applied  to  the  human  anat- 
omy and  physiology.  In  the  **  Chemistry  "  and 
the  Pnncipia  he  had  sought  the  imponderable  and 
invisible  substances  and  forms  which  lie  at  the  be- 
ginning of  creation  and  which  mark  the  entrance 
of  life  from  the  Infinite  into  the  finite.  Conceiving 
the  origin  of  the  universe  as  lying  in  a  "  conatus  of 
motion  in  the  Infinite,"  which  assimies  in  the  *'  nat- 
ural point "  an  existence  in  time  and  space  (in 
which  "  point "  lie  potentially  all  futiue  forms  and 
motions  in  their  perfection),  he  traces  the  progress 
of  the  point  through  a  series  of  finites  in  active  and 
passive  relation  to  the  "  elementaries  *'  or  primal 
auras,  ethers,  and  atmospheres,  and  thence  to  the 
first  forms  of  solid  matter.  These  he  conceives  to 
be  angular  particles  originating  in  the  interstitial 
spaces  between  the  spherical  globules.  The  mod- 
em sciences  of  ciystsdlography  and  stereo-chemis- 
try are  admitted  by  the  best  authorities  to  find 
their  germ  in  Swedenborg's  conception  of  elemen- 
tary forms.  Swedenborg  conceives  light  as  a  form 
of  ethereal  motion.  The  series  of  forms,  circular, 
spiral,  and  vortical,  the  nature  and  phenomena  of 
magnetism,  the  evolution  of  the  planets  from  a  con- 
densed ring  thrown  off  by  the  central  mass  of  the 
primal  nebula,  the  position  of  the  earth  in  the  gal- 
axy, are  discussed  in  these  works  in  lines  which  an- 
ticipate not  only  Kant,  Buffon,  and  La  Place,  the 
supposed  originators  of  the  nebidar  theory,  but  even 
the  most  recent  discoveries  in  radioactive  and  vi- 
bratory forces  and  motions.  In  method,  Sweden- 
borg proceeds  inductively  from  experience  but  under 
the  guidance  of  certain  a  priori  principles.  To  ex- 
perience and  geometry  there  must  be  added  the 
recognition  of  deity  and  the  soul.  Adopting  Aris- 
totle as  his  model  rather  than  Plato,  he,  with  this 
master,  finds  that  intelligence  can  discover  only 
what  intelligence  has  devised,  and  that  to  all  the 
sensitive  faculties  of  man  there  descends  a  "  some- 
what from  above  "  giving  to  the  sensuous  impres- 
sions a  form  and  meaning. 

Wiih  this  survey  of  the  material  universe  behind 

him,  Swedenborg  proceeds  to  explore  the  universe 

of  mind  or,  as  he  terms  it,  the  regnum  aninuMle,  a 

term  inadequately  translated  by  "  animal  kingdom," 

meaning  rather  the  kingdom  of  the 

9.  Kind  rational  soul  presiding  over  the  entire 
and  "  Trem«  realm  of  matter,  not  only  in  her  own 

Illation."  body,  but  in  the  universe  as  a  kind  of 

indefinite  extension  of  her  body.   The 

universe  is  a  qrstem  of  tremulations  moved  by  the 

divine  life  and  communicated  through  recipient 

forms  and  substances  in  their  various  orders  and 
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degrees.  In  his  introduction  to  the  Principia  he 
conceives  the  "  true  philosopher  "  as  that  primitive 
perfect  soul  which  responds  by  a  perfect  innate 
intelligence  to  every  tremulation  of  the  universe. 
For  sensation  is  but  a  succession  of  vibrations  com- 
municated from  without  through  the  series  of  subtle 
receptacles  even  to  the  sensory  of  the  brain.  Here 
action  is  produced  by  a  similar  series  of  motions  re- 
versed, originating  primarily  in  the  will  and  taking 
form  in  the  thought  and  in  the  action  of  the  nerv- 
ous and  muscular  systems.  As  early  as  in  1719,  he 
had  outlined  his  doctrine  of  tremulations  in  a  dis- 
sertation submitted  to  the  Royal  Medical  College 
on  The  Anatomy  of  our  most  Subtle  NaturCf  Showing 
that  our  Moving  and  Living  Force  Consists  of  Trem- 
tdations. 

The  "  Economy  of  the  Animal  Kingdom  "  treats 
in  part  I.  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  and  of  the 
fetal  life  and  in  part  II.  of  the  motion  of  the  brain, 

the  cortical  substance,  and  the  human 

p*  \J^f  ^^.  soul.    It  affords  a  complete  system  of 

^orref^*  psycho-physiology.    The  human  anat- 

spondenoes.  ^^^y  ^^^  organic  life  are  treated  as  the 

theater  of  the  soul's  activity;  conse- 
quently in  their  normal,  living  play  of  forces  and 
mechanism.  Their  mechanism  is  so  complete  as  to 
seem  almost  to  exclude  the  free  action  of  the  soul 
and  the  influx  of  the  Infinite;  but  the  reconcilia- 
tion is  found  in  the  involution  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
Infinite  in  the  least  finite  forms  of  motion,  and  this 
is  what  gives  the  human  soul  a  finite  sense  of  its 
own  freedom.  In  the  "  Animal  Kingdom,*'  the  pub- 
lication of  which  is  still  incomplete,  the  doctrine  of 
correspondences,  forms,  series,  and  degrees  is  out- 
lined and  the  theory  set  forth  that  the  physical 
world  is  purely  sjrmbolical  of  the  spiritual  world. 
But  even  the  spiritual  world  in  the  philosophical 
period  had  a  certain  continuity  of  degree  with  mat- 
ter, its  distinction  from  matter  being  that  of  prior- 
ity of  form  and  simplicity  of  structure.  It  was  not 
until  Swedenborg's  later  experience  of  "  things 
heard  and  seen  "  in  the  spiritual  world  that  he 
learned  actually  the  discreteness  between  matter 
and  spiritual  substance.  His  doctrine  of  forms  and 
order  he  derived  in  part  from  Wolf,  the  disciple  of 
Leibnits,  even  as  in  his  vortical  theories  and  his 
doctrine  of  the  first  atomic  shapes  he  somewhat 
resembles  Descartes.  It  is  not  until  after  his  illu- 
mination or  alleged  intromission  into  the  spiritual 
world  as  an  actual  witness  and  participant  that  he 
sets  forth  in  all  its  fulness  the  great  doctrine  of  the 
three  discrete  degrees,  projected  now  beyond  nature 
into  the  vast  scale  that  embraces  God  as  end,  spirit 
or  the  plane  of  conscious  relation  as  cause,  and  na- 
ture as  efiFect,  and  that  in  its  assertion  of  two  co- 
existent and  correspondential  worlds,  the  spiritual 
and  the  natural  as  given  in  the  minor  treatise,  De 
ComfMrdo  Anima  et  Corporis  (''  On  Influx  ")  seems 
to  have  given  Kant  (who  had  interested  himself  in 
Swedenborg's  two-world  experiences  and  had  de- 
clared his  doctrine  strangely  like  his  own)  the  sug- 
gestion of  his  inaugural  discourse  at  Kdnigsbeig, 
1770,  De  mundi  sensibUie  atque  inteUigibilis  forma. 
The  vast  and  profound  researches  on  the  structure 
and  function  of  the  brain,  its  respiratory  motion, 
the  location  of  its  several  sensories,  etc.,  are  only 


just  beginning  to  receive  due  appreciation  among 
Europe's  most  learned  physiologists  (cf.  the  ad- 
dress of  Prof.  Gustav  Retzius  of  ^e  Royal  Swedish 
Academy  before  the  C!ongress  of  Anatomists  in  Hei- 
delberg, 1902). 

Further  portions  of  this  vast  work,  notably  on 
the  fibers,  the  generative  organs,  on  the  senses,  on 
the  soul  or  rational  psychology,  and  on  the  brain 
have  been  posthumously  published  and  translated 
into  English.  The  De  Anima  ("  The  Soul,  or  Ra- 
tional Psychology  ")  is  in  method  not  unlike  Aris- 
totle's Peri  Psychs f  treating  of  the  mind  in  its  suc- 
cessive planes  as  antmti«,  mens,  and  anima  (the 
sensitive  or  imaginative  mind  and  memory;  the  ra- 
tional mind  and  the  pure  intellect;  and  the  soul 
and  its  state  after  death).  The  chief  and  perma- 
nent interest  of  the  Rational  Psychology  lies  in  the 
subtle  analysis  of  the  process  of  the  conversion  of 
sensation  into  idea  and  then  of  ideas  into  thoughts 
and  of  these  again  back  into  words  or  motions,  all 
in  accordance  with  the  great  universal  doctrine  of 
tremulation  and  of  series,  orders,  and  degrees.  All 
the  remaining  manuscripts  of  this  and  other  works 
of  Swedenborg  are  now  in  process  of  translation  and 
publication  by  the  Royal  Swedish  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences under  the  editorship  of  Professors  Retaus, 
Arrhenius,  Nathorst,  and  other  eminent  scholars. 

The  De  cuUu  et  amore  Dei  ("  Worship  and  Love 
of  Grod  ")  forms  the  bridge  between  the  philosoph- 
ical and  theological  periods  and  is  a  work  unique 
«4     ^°  literature  for  the  boldness  of  its 

tl '"^to"  speculation  and  the  sublimity  of  its 
Theolo87.  conceptions.  It  traces  the  process  of 
the  creation  of  this  planet  out  of  the 
Sim's  nebula,  the  evolution  of  its  seasons  and  tem- 
peratures, and  of  the  kingdoms  successively  from 
mineral  through  vegetable  up  to  man,  and  views 
the  human  soul  as  a  little  world  of  intelligences  and 
forces  by  which  the  created  universe  renders  up  its 
adoration  to  its  creator.  This  work  is  written  in  a 
style  of  great  elegance  and  contains  passages  of 
poetic  beauty  and  sublimity.  In  it,  at  the  same 
time,  the  autJior  takes  leave,  as  it  were,  of  his  career 
of  personal  authorship  and  ambition  to  devote 
himself  henceforward  to  being  the  simple  recorder 
of  things  **  revealed  "  and  the  himible  proclaimer 
of  the  ''  second  coming  of  the  Lord." 

Parts  I.  and  II.  of  the  **  Animal  Kingdom  "  were 
published  in  1744,  and  the  ''  Worship  and  Love  of 
Crod  "  in  1745.  At  this  point  there  is  a  sudden  and 
strange  interruption  of  Swedenborg's  scientific 
qu€»t.  He  experiences,  as  he  avers,  a 
flop**  direct  divine  call  to  enter  upon  the 
higher  mission  of  a  seer  and  revelator 
of  the  things  of  the  spiritual  world,  and  simulta- 
neously of  the  spiritual  truth  and  doctrine  which 
underlie  the  literal  and  symbolic  sense  of  the  sacred 
Scriptures.  During  the  period  from  1743  to  1749 
(in  which  year  he  began  to  publish  the  Arcana  Cc^ 
lestia,  containing  the  spiritual  sense  of  Genesis  and 
Exodus)  he  had  not  only  been  experiencing  visions 
and  dreams  of  an  extraordinary  character,  accom- 
panied by  temptations  and  struggles  of  soul  of  the 
severest  kind,  a  conflict  between  the  flesh  and  the 
spirit  and  between  intellectual  ambition  and  the 
authority  of  a  divine  voice  within,  but  he  had  r&- 
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corded  these  with  great  frankness  and  in  an  awed 
sense  of  their  deep  significance,  in  his  Dreams  and 
Spiritual  Diary.  At  the  same  time  in  his  Adversaria 
he  noted  down  glimpses  appearing  to  him  of  an  in- 
ner meaning  of  the  Scriptures.  But  it  is  in  the  in- 
troduction to  the  Arcana  Cadestia  that  he  plainly 
declares,  after  asserting  that  the  sacred  Scriptures 
have  a  spiritual  sense: 

"  That  this  is  really  the  case  in  respect  to  the  Word  it  is 
impossible  for  any  man  to  know  except  from  the  Lord, 
wherefore  it  is  expedient  here  to  premise,  that,  of  the  Lord's 
mercy,  it  has  been  granted  me  now  for  several  years  to  be 
constantly  and  uninterruptedly  in  company  with  spirits 
and  angels,  hearing  them  converse  with  each  other  and  con- 
versing with  them.  Hence  it  has  been  permitted  me  to  hear 
and  see  things  in  another  life  which  are  astonishing  and 
which  never  before  came  to  the  knowledge  of  any  man  or 
entered  into  his  imagination.  I  have  thus  been  instructed 
concerning  different  kinds  of  spirits,  and  the  state  of  souls 
after  death;  concerning  hell  or  the  lamentable  state  of  the 
unfaithful;  concerning  heaven  or  the  most  happy  state  of 
the  faithful;  and  particularly  concerning  the  doctrine  of 
faith  which  is  acknowledged  throughout  all  heaven,  on  which 
■ubjects,  by  the  divine  mercy  of  the  Lord,  more  will  be  said 
in  the  following  pages." 

8.  Theoloffioal:  Here  begins,  then,  the  period  of 
Swedenborg's  theology  and  spiritual  philosophy,  or 
what  is  called  by  him  the  ''  angelic  wisdom,"  being 
a  survey  of  the  two  worlds,  natural  and  spiritual, 
and  of  the  operation  of  God  as  end  and  final  cause, 
through  the  spiritual  world  as  instnmiental  or  effi- 
cient cause,  into  or  upon  nature  as  the  world  of 
effect.  The  series  of  theological  works  was  begun 
by  Arcana  Ccdestia  (an  exposition  of  the  internal 
sense  of  Genesis  and  Exodus,  published  anony- 
mously in  Latin,  8  vols.,  London,  1748-56). 

Of  this  "  internal  sense,"  Swedenborg  says:  ''  In 

the  following  pages  it  wiU  be  seen  that  the  first 

chapter  of  Genesis  in  its  internal  sense  treats  of  the 

new  creation  of  man  or  of  his  regenera- 

^^1.  The     tjQn  in  general;  and  specifically,  of  the 
Internal  ^Qg^  ancient  Church;  and  this  in  such 

S^Dtare.  ^  Planner  that  there  is  not  a  single 
syllable  which  does  not  represent,  sig- 
nify, and  involve  something  spiritual."  The  first 
eleven  chapters  of  Genesis  are  declared  by  Sweden- 
borg to  be  strictly  S3rmbolio  and  to  have  been  de- 
rived by  Moses  from  a  more  ancient  word  given  in 
purely  correspondential  language  in  which  spiritual 
truths  are  clothed  with  natural  figures.  Beginning 
with  Abraham,  the  Word  is  historical  in  form  but 
divinely  composed  into  a  drama  of  the  spiritual  life 
of  man  in  its  progress  from  the  bondage  of  nature 
and  self,  represented  by  Egypt,  into  the  liberty  of 
the  heavenly  kingdom.  The  temptations  and  strug- 
gles of  the  forty-years'  wandering  are  prophetic  of 
the  Lord's  temptation  combats  in  the  flesh,  by 
which  he,  in  the  fulness  of  time  and  in  fulfilment  of 
all  the  prophets,  overcame  the  power  of  hell  and 
set  man  spiritually  free.  In  this  way  the  Word  is 
shown  to  be  everywhere  in  its  spiritual  sense  de- 
scriptive of  the  incarnation  and  glorification  of  the 
divine  humanity  in  Jesus  Christ.  While  this  minute 
explanation  in  the  Arcana  covers  only  the  books  of 
Genesis  and  Exodus,  its  citations  from  other  parts 
of  the  Word  are  so  numerous  as  to  make  it  a  very 
comprehensive  Biblical  exegesis.  A  subsequent 
posthimious  publication  gives  an  outline  of  the 
"  Internal  Sense  of  the  Prophets  and  Psahns." 


Heaven  and  iU  Wonders  and  Hell;  and  the  World 
of  Spirits;  from  Things  heard  and  seen  (London, 
1758)  is  a  description  of  heaven  in  its  three  degrees 
or  planes  and  of  the  angelic  life  and  its  occupations, 
showing  that  angels  are  regenerated 
*•  Heaven,  human  beings  who  have  lived  in  the 
g  J  J^         ^  natural  world  and  are  now  living  in  a 
Bevelation.  P^^f^^ted  civilization  according  to  the 
'  laws  of  the  divine  order  of  life  in  the 
spiritual  world,  heaven  itself  being  a  reflection  of 
the  divine  human  form,  in  its  life  of  related  uses  and 
neighborly  service.     Hell  is  in  the  opposite  or  re- 
versed order  of  the  heavens,  and  exhibits  the  divine 
love  in  its  endeavor  to  control  and  restrain  the 
wicked  who  are  governed  by  the  love  of  self,  and 
to  protect  them  from  their  own  insanities.     The 
world  of  spirits  is  the  intermediate  state  between 
heaven  and  hell  into  which  all  souls  enter  immedi- 
ately upon  the  death  of  the  body.    Here  the  judg- 
ment takes  place  and  the  revelation,  to  each  one,  of 
the  nature  of  his  own  ruling  loves  and  of  his  ability 
or  inability  to  be  happy  in  heaven,  where  the  ruling 
love  is  love  to  the  Lord  and  charity  to  the  neigh- 
bor.    Four  smaller  works  are:    The  Earths  in  the 
Universe;   The  Last  Judgment;   The  New  Jerusalem 
and  its  Heavenly  Doctrines;  and  The  White  Horse  of 
the  Apocalypse  (London,   1758).     The  Apocalypse 
Explained,  Giving  the  Internal  Sense  of  the  Book  of 
Revelation  reveals  the  internal  history  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  showing  its  decline  in  the  two  dominant 
evil  tendencies,  the  "  harlot  "  or  the  lust  of  domin- 
ion, exhibited  in  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy, 
and  the  "  dragon  "  or  doctrine  of  faith  alone  as 
saving,  exhibited  in  the  Protestant  sects,  termina- 
ting with  the  judgment  enacted  in  the  world  of 
spirits  in  the  year  1757.     This  judgment,  which 
marks  the  transition  into  a  new  age  of  the  world 
and  of  the  Church,  is  effected  by  the  coming  of  the 
Lord  to  spirits  and  to  man  in  the  opening  of  his 
Word  in  its  spiritual  sense,  which  is  his  promised 
second  coming.    In  the  light  of  this  "  book  of  life," 
the  false  and  evil  spirits  are  cast  down  and  the  good 
are  enabled  to  recognize  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in 
his  glorified  humanity  as  the  only  God,  and  to  fol- 
low him  in  the  life  of  charity  and  faith  combined, 
and  so  to  compose  the  new  Christian  heaven.    Out 
of  this  will  descend  to  the  earth  more  and  more  the 
holy  city.  New  Jerusalem,  by  which  is  signified  the 
true  doctrine  of  faith  and  of  Ufe  as  seen  in  heaven 
in  which  God  will  himself  dwell  with  men  and  be 
with  them  their  God  (see  New  Jerusalem  Church). 
The  Apocalypse  Explained  was  not  finished  by  the 
author,  but  was  replaced  later  by  an  abridgment  en- 
titled tiie  Apocalypse  Revealed  (Amsterdam,  1766). 

The  Doctrine  of  the  New  Jemsalem  respecting  the 
Lord;  the  Sacred  Scriptures;  Faith;  and  Life;  com- 
monly known  as  the  Four  Leading  Doctrines  (Am- 
sterdam, 1763)  are  brief  treatises  which  embody  in 
concise  form  what  may  be  called  the  religion  of  the 
New  Church.  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  shown  by 
Scripture  texts  to  be  Jehovah  incarnate  in  a  hu- 
manity bom  of  the  virgin;  who,  by  triumphs  over 
the  hells  in  the  conflicts  of  his  temptation  and  pa»- 
sion  on  earth,  set  man  free  from  the  tyranny  of 
evil  which  threatened  the  hmnan  race,  and  opened 
the  way  to  heaven.   Tliis  is  redemption.    The  doc- 
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trine  of  a  trinity  of  persons  resulting  in  worship 
and  prayer  to  three  gods,  and  of  a  vicarious  atone- 
ment made  by  one  god  to  appease 
8.  I>oot'ines£^Q^ljer  are  declared  to  be  human  in- 
Midthl*  ventions.  The  holy  Trinity  of  Father, 
Soriptares.  ^^*  *^^  Holy  Spirit  is  declared  to  be 
*  a  trinity  of  person,  not  of  persons,  like 
that  of  soul  and  body  and  action  in  man,  being 
essentially  the  trinity  of  the  divine  love  and  wisdom 
and  operation  in  Jesus  Christ  glorified,  "  in  whom 
dweUeth  all  the  fidness  of  the  godhead  bodily  "  and 
who,  having  "  all  power  in  heaven  and  earth  "  is 
the  only  visible  and  true  God  and  the  only  rightful 
object  of  worship  in  the  Christian  Church.  In  the 
sacred  Scriptures  the  **  books  of  the  Word  "  which 
embrace  the  "  law,  prophets,  and  Psalms  "  of  the 
Old  Testament  and  the  **  four  Gospels  and  Revela- 
tion "  of  the  New  are  shown  to  have  an  internal 
sense  throughout,  being  dictated  by  the  divine 
spirit  to  the  human  writers  without  their  interven- 
tion, and  clothed  in  natural  symbolic  language  ex- 
actly corresponding  to  the  spiritual  and  universal 
truths  within,  just  as  nature  is  a  symbolic  clothing 
with  matter  of  the  forces  and  forms  of  the  divine 
love  and  wisdom.  The  other  books  of  the  Bible  are 
inspired  and  useful  for  the  Church  but  are  not  the 
divine  Word  itself  in  the  sense  of  the  above  named. 
By  the  Word  man  is  brought  into  association  with 
angelic  societies  in  heaven  who  are  in  the  spiritual 
sense,  and  by  the  same  divine  indwelling  and  asso- 
ciation the  holy  sacraments  of  the  church,  founded 
in  the  Word,  have  their  supernatural  power. 

The  doctrine  of  life  teaches  that  **  all  religion  bas 
relation  to  life  and  the  life  of  religion  is  to  do  good." 
The  good  of  life,  which  is  charity,  is  defined  as  con- 
sisting primarily  in  shimning  all  evils 
Swih'^  *^  ""^  against  God  and  doing  faith- 
***"*•  fully  the  duties  of  one's  office.  The 
decalogue  in  its  external  and  internal  sense  shows 
what  evils  are  sins,  including  not  only  outward  deed 
but  inward  motive.  Particularly  the  sin  of  adultery 
18  shown  to  embrace  fornication  and  all  lust  and 
practise  hurtful  to  the  holy  bond  and  pure  marriage 
love  between  one  man  and  one  woman.  Saving 
faith  is  shown  to  be  faith  in  the  Lord  God,  the  Sa- 
vior Jesus  Christ,  and  in  his  power  to  save  those 
who  look  to  him  for  strength  to  overcome  evil  in 
obedience  to  the  .  divine  commandments.  With 
those  who  are  in  this  effort  and  are  fulfilling  faith- 
fuUy  their  duty  to  the  neighbor  in  a  life  of  use  accord- 
ing to  their  station,  the  Lord  implants  a  good  and 
heavenly  nature  in  place  of  the  evils  put  away,  and 
80  man  is  regenerated  and  enters  the  heavenly  life. 
Acts  of  charity,  benevolence,  piety,  etc.,  are  not 
jpTopeiiy  good  works,  since  they  may  be  done  equally 
by  the  evil,  but  they  are  the  signs  of  charity  and 
the  means  of  its  exercise  for  those  who  are  in  the 
effort  to  shun  evib  as  sins  and  do  good  from  God. 
Other  works  published  in  Amsterdam  are: 
"  Coiitinuation  Concerning  the  Last  Judgment 
and  the  Spiritual  World  ";  "  The  Angelic  Wisdom 
Beepecting  the  Divine  Love  and  Wisdom  "  (1763); 
''The  Angelic  Wisdom  Respecting  the  Divine 
Plrovidenoe"  (1764);  ''The  DeUghts  of  Wisdom 
CoQoeniiiig  Conjugal  Love  "  (1768);  ''  A  Brief  Ex- 
poflitioii  ci  the  Doctrine  of  the  New  Church  Signi- 
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fied  by  the  New  Jerusalem  in  the  Revelation " 
(1769);  and,  lastly,  the  great  summary  of  all  his 
theology,  "  The  True  Christian  Religion  or  Uni- 
versal Theology  of  the  New  Church  "  (1771). 

The  works  entitled  **  Angelic  Wisdom  "  present 
systematically  what  may  be  called  a  spiritual  meta- 
physics and  ethics  in  distinction  from  the  dogmatics 
and  the  exegesis  of  the  other  works. 
Thus  in  "  Angelic  Wisdom  Respecting 
the  Divine  Love  and  Wisdom  "  there  is 
a  spiritual  philosophy  of  creation  and 
of  the  discrete  degrees  by  which  the  universe  and 
man  emanated  from  God  without  being  continuous 
with  God.  It  is  the  complement  to  Swedenborg's 
earlier  cosmology,  and  in  place  of  the  formless  infi- 
nite there  is  substituted  the  divine  man,  a  being 
whose  esse  is  love,  whose  existere  is  wisdom,  and 
whose  procedere  is  use;  whose  first  effulgence  or  man- 
ifestation is  through  the  sun  of  the  spiritual  world 
which  emanates  from  himself,  whose  heat  is  love  and 
whose  light  is  truth;  and  which  in  succession,  by 
its  emanations,  produces  the  auras,  ethers,  and  at- 
mospheres of  the  spiritual  world.  These  again  in 
their  receding  orbits  become  condensed  and  fixed 
in  the  forms  of  the  material  atmospheres  and  so  of 
the  visible  and  ponderable  sims  and  earths  of  oxn 
universe,  every  particle  of  which  is  actuated  and 
put  in  motion  by  the  particles  or  forces  of  the  corre- 
sponding higher  atmosphere  or  aura  of  the  spiritual 
world.  In  this  way  God,  who  is  the  only  life  and 
the  source  of  motion  and  the  divine  Man  after  whose 
form  all  things  are  created,  actuates  and  shapes  all 
creation,  without  being  himself  nature;  and  because 
these  degrees  of  creation,  viz.,  God,  spiritual  world, 
nature,  are  discrete,  like  end,  cause,  and  effect,  and 
not  continuous  planes  of  matter  more  or  less  atten- 
uated, pantheism  is  avoided  and  the  human  indi- 
viduality is  preserved.  The  universe  is  shown  to  be 
the  theater  of  the  divine  altruism,  the  world  deri- 
ving its  being  from  love's  need  of  an  object,  which 
can  freely  reciprocate  that  love,  man  in  his  free 
moral  nature  being  that  object.  The  reciprocation 
of  the  divine  love  by  man  is  in  the  life  of  charity, 
that  is,  of  love  and  service  to  the  neighbor.  Man's 
individual  personality,  being  the  reactive  agent  to 
respond  to  divine  love,  is  never  destroyed,  and 
heaven  is  the  perfect  society  of  immortal  personal- 
ities. In  the  "  Divine  Providence  "  the  laws  are 
set  forth  by  which  the  Lord  leads  man  in  freedom 
by  reason  out  of  his  evils  into  lesser  evils  and  into 
good,  and  how  the  Lord's  providence,  looking  only 
to  eternal  ends,  controls  everything  with  a  view  to 
the  greatest  good. 

In  the  **  Conjugal  Love,"  Swedenborg  presents 
an  ethics  of  marriage  remarkable  for  its  elevation 
and  purity.    The  sex  distinction  and  relation  are  as 
fundamental  in  the  spiritual  as  in  the  physical  na- 
ture of  man,  resulting  from  the  rela- 
?^"^Sr*^'  tion  of  the  volitional  and   the  in- 
B^w^'  tellectual    faculties    of    the   mind, 
and  marriage  finds  its  high  and  holy 
source  in  the  union  of  love  and  wisdom  in  the  di- 
vine nature.    The  Christian  marriage  relation  of  one 
man  and  one  woman  is  essentially  holy  and  chaste 
and  its  bonds  inviolable.    It  is  "  the  purest  peari  of 
human  life,  the  most  precious  jewel  of  the  Christian 
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religion."  In  an  appendix  to  this  work,  Sweden- 
borg  has  written  on  scortatory  love  and  its  insane 
pleasures;  showing  how  these  are  the  very  opposite 
of  marriage  and  destructive  of  the  holy  conjugal 
principles  and  pointing  out  their  various  degrees 
of  destructiveness.  While  exhorting  his  reader  to 
seek  alone  the  sacred  union  of  marriage  he  warns 
him  **  to  shun  wandering  lusts  as  he  would  the  lakes 
of  hell." 

In  the  "  Earths  in  the  Universe,"  the  distinguish- 
ing qualities  of  the  inhabitants  of  various  planets 
are  discussed,  but  not,  as  some  have  supposed,  from 
any  claimed  abode  in  the  planets  themselves,  but 
from  information  obtained  in  the  spiritual  world 
from  the  former  inhabitants  of  these  planets. 

The  True  Christian  Religion  gives  the  great  sum- 
mary of  all  the  theological  doctrines,  including 
chapters  on  God,  on  redemption,  on  reformation,  on 
regeneration,  on  the  sacraments,  on  the  succession 
of  the  churches  or  divine  dispensations  on  the  earth, 
from  the  most  ancient  or  Adamic  through  the  No- 
achic,  Jewish,  and  Christian  to  the  New  Jerusalem 
of  the  Apocalypse;  and  of  the  second  coming  of  the 
Lord  in  the  opening  of  the  internal  sense  of  the 
Scriptures.  The  opening  chapters  on  God  the  Cre- 
ator, in  their  discussion  of  the  esee  and  the  exietere 
of  God  and  their  respective  attributes,  handle  the 
profoundest  ontological  concepts  and  afford  a  basis 
for  a  philosophy  of  revelation  and  of  human  know- 
ing of  the  widest  scope  and  validity. 

UL  Close  of  Life;  Death  and  Burial:  A  note- 
worthy fact  connected  with  Swedenborg's  period  of 
illumination  is  that  far  from  exhibiting  any  signs  of 
mental  aberration  during  these  same  years  in  which 
he  claimed  to  be  in  daily  intercourse  with  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  other  world,  he  was  living  the  normal 
public  life  of  a  useful  citizen.  Rejecting  the  royal 
offer  of  a  permanent  assessorship  in  the  Board  of 
Mines,  and  asking  to  be  retired  on  a  half-salary,  the 
board,  on  his  retirement,  gave  expression  to  the 
honor  and  appreciation  in  which  he  was  held;  his 
contributions  on  the  mining  industry  of  Sweden 
were  declared  to  be  of  the  highest  practical  value, 
as  were  his  contributions  to  finance;  even  so  late 
as  1766  he  published  in  Amsterdam  his  ''  New 
Method  of  Finding  the  Longitude  of  Places  on  Land 
and  Sea."  In  1771  Swedenborg  went  to  London  for 
the  last  time  and  took  up  his  himible  lodgings  in 
Cold  Bath  Fields.  He  saw  The  True  ChrieUan  Re- 
ligion come  from  the  press  in  that  year.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year,  the  eighty-fourth  of  his  age,  he  peace- 
fully passed  away.  Before  his  death  he  devoutly 
received  the  sacrament  at  the  hands  of  the  Lutheran 
pastor,  Ferelius,  to  whom  he  solemnly  avowed,  as 
his  dying  testimony,  the  truth  of  all  that  he  had 
written.  Swedenborg's  remains  were  interred  in  the 
Lutheran  Church  in  Princes  Square,  Ratcliff  High- 
way, London,  and  some  years  later  a  memorial  tab- 
let was  placed  on  its  wall.  In  1908,  owing  to  the 
necessary  abandonment  of  the  church  by  its  con- 
gregation and  the  deep  interest  awakened  in  Sweden- 
borg among  the  learned  men  of  Sweden,  by  con- 
sent of  the  British  government  the  remains  were 
disinterred  and  transferred  in  state  on  a  Swedish 
warship  to  Sweden,  and  were  deposited  in  the 
cathedral  at  Upsala;  and  here  two  years  later,  in 


the  presence  of  the  king  and  royal  family  and  of  the 
dignitaries  of  the  university  and  of  the  Church,  was 
solenmly  dedicated  the  memorial  erected  over  the 
remains  by  order  of  the  Swedish  parliament. 

IV.  Recent  Honors:  Like  many  leaders  of  the 
world's  thought,  Swedenborg  has  required  the  vista 
of  years  by  which  to  be  seen  in  his  real  significance. 
Ksuit  concealed  his  indebtedness  to  him  under  the 
persiflage  of  the  ''  Dreams  of  the  Spirit-Seer "; 
Goethe  is  more  outspoken  in  his  gratitude,  and 
his  Faust  is  full  of  the  Swedenborgian  world- view. 
Swedenborg's  trinal  monism,  the  doctrine  that  the 
One  embraces  in  itself  the  three  essential  degrees, 
end,  cause,  effect:  the  grand  man  or  the  human 
form  of  society;  the  spiritual,  as  being  the  real, 
world;  the  spiritual  meaning  as  the  true  and  essen- 
tial meaning  of  the  Scriptures;  God  as  divine  Man, 
visible  and  adorable  in  the  glorified  humanity  of 
Jesus  Christ;  the  doctrine  of  the  world  as  a  vast  sys- 
tem of  tremulations  set  in  motion  by  its  center,  the 
infinite  divine  love,  and  transmitted  through  suc- 
cessive spiritual  and  natural  spheres  and  atmos- 
pheres; and  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  as  a  kingdom 
of  uses — these  ideas  are  permeating  all  the  newer 
developments  of  philosophic  and  religious  thought. 
Early  theological  prejudice  is  giving  way  to  pro- 
found respect;  and  the  time  seems  near  when  Swe- 
denborg's  own  prophecy,  from  the  words  of  Seneca, 
will  be  realised:  "  There  will  come  those  who  will 
judge  without  offense  or  favor  "  (Epist.  Ixxix.). 

Frank  Sewall. 

Bxbuoobafht:  The  seientific  and  philosophioal  works,  let- 
ten,  and  archives  are  in  oourse  of  publication  in  a  com- 
plete monumental  edition  under  the  auspices  of  tiie  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  Stockholm  under  the  chief  editor- 
ship of  Prof.  Qustav  Retsius.  Nearly  all  the  impublished 
MSS.  have  been  reproduced  in  photo-litJiograph  and  are 
deposited  in  the  national  libraries.  The  writings  of  Swe- 
denborg have  heea  translated  and  published  as  a  whole  or 
in  part  in  the  English,  Welsh,  French,  German,  Italian, 
Spanish,  Norwegian,  Swedish,  Icelandic,  Russian,  Danish, 
Dutch,  Polish,  Hindi,  Arabic,  and  Japanese  languages. 
The  chief  publishing  centers  of  his  works  and  collateral 
literature  are  the  Swedenborg  Society,  London,  founded  in 
1810,  located  at  1  Bloomsbury  Street;  the  Massachusetts 
New-Church  Union,  10  Arlington  Street,  Boston;  and  the 
American  Swedenborg  Printing  and  Publishing  Society,  3 
West  Twenty-ninth  Street,  New  York.  Complete  editions 
are  to  be  had  in  both  Latin  and  English. 

/iB  literaiy  helps  use:  J.  Hyde,  BQdiographioal  Index 
to  the  Pvbliahed  WriHnot  of  Emantui  Stoedenborg  Original 
and  Trandated;  from  the  Library  of  the  Swedenb&rg  Society, 
eupi^emented  from  Englith  and  Foreign  CoUectiona,  ptMic 
and  private^  London,  1897.  A  veiy  laige  list  of  entries  will 
be  found  in  the  BriHA  Museum  Catalogue  under  **  SWeden- 
borg."  Note  also  J.  F.  Potts,  The  Swedenborg  Concordance, 
6  vols.,  London,  1898.  On  the  life  consult:  R.  L.  Tafel, 
DocwauinU  concerning  the  Life  and  Character  of  Emanud 
Swedenborg,  3  vols.,  London,  1876-77;  B.  Worcester,  Life 
and  Miuion  of  Emanud  Swedenborg,  Boston,  1883;  Q. 
Trobridge,  Emanud  Swedenborg ,  hie  Life,  Teachinge  and 
Influence,  London,  190S;  S.  P.  Doughty,  Life  of  Enumud 
Swedenborg,  London,  1857;  J.  W.  Fletcher,  Emanud  Swe- 
denborg, London,  1859;  J.  Hyde,  Stoedenborg  the  Man  of  the 
Age,  new  ed.,  London,  1863;  W.  White,  Emanud  Sweden- 
borg:  Life  and  Wriiinge,  London,  1871 ;  J.  J.  G.  WiUdnson« 
Emanud  Swedenborg,  London,  1886;  J.  F.  Buss,  Stoeden' 
borg;  hie  Life  and  Mieeion,  London.  1887;  C.  T.  Odhner, 
Account  of  lAe  Life  and  WorVpfE.  Swedenborg,  Philadelphia. 
1893;  G.  Ballet,  Swedenborg:  hid,  d^un  vieionmreau  xvm. 
eOeU,  Paris,  1899. 

On  the  dootiines  of  Swedenboii  oonsult:  J.  J.  G.  Wil- 
kinson, A  Sketch  of  Swedenborg  and  the  Swedenborgiana. 
Boston,  1842;  idem,  Popukw  Sketch  of  SwedenborgTe  Phi' 
iMophy,  Lcmdon,  1847;   A.  disnld.  Practieal  Naimte  of 
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Swedenb<nv*9  Writinot,  Boaton,  1839;  I.  Kant,  TrUume 
«UM0  Oeuter«eA«r«,  KOnigsberg,  1766,  Eng.  tranal.,  Lon- 
don, 1900,  see  below  under  F.  SewaU;  R.  W.  Emenon, 
RtpnunUUiv  Men^  Boston,  1850;  E.  Cambefort,  BMoi 
9ur  Stpedenborg  et  sea  idita  eachatolooiQUMt  Straabuig,  1857; 
J.  Mill,  The  Claims  of  Stoedenborgt  London,  1857;  A.  J. 
Matter,  Emantid  de  Swtdenhorgt  Paris,  1863;  H.  James, 
Ttu  Seertt  of  Stoedenborg,  Boston,  1869;  J.  J.  van  Oos- 
tenee,  Emanud^  Swedenborg,  Amsterdam,  1873;  Q.  Wallis, 
Swedtmborg  and  Modem  Culture,  London,  1875;  S.  Simp- 
son, The  Delusions  and  Errors  of  Emantui  Swedenborg^ 
North  Walsham,  1876;  W.  Bruoe,  Wesley  and  Sweden- 
borg,  London,  1877;  B.  F.  Barrett,  Lectures  on  the  New 
Dispeneationt  Boston,  1881;  £.  A.  Beaman,  Svfedenborg 
and  the  New  Age,  Philadelphia,  1881;  £.  Swift,  Sweden- 
borg:  the  Man  and  his  Works,  London,  1883;  £.  Madeley. 
The  Science  of  Correspondences  Elucidated,  London,  1884; 
W.  Graham,  The  Facts  of  Being;  a  concurrent  Study  of  the 
Divine  Word  and  the  theological  Works  of  E,  Swedenborg, 
London,  1896;  Q.  Bush,  Statement  of  Reasons  for  Bmbra- 
dng  the  Doctrines  of  Swedenborg,  new  issue,  New  York, 
1898;  J.  E.  Bowers,  Suns  and  Worlds  of  the  Universe, 
London,  1899;  Q.  Trobridge,  Swedenborg  and  Modem 
Thought,  London,  1899;  A.  Vismara,  Emanude  Sweden- 
borg, Milan,  1902;  J.  Whitehead,  A  Study  of  Suredenborg*a 
Peyehical  States  and  Experiences,  Boston,  1909;  F.  SewaU, 
Swedenborg  and  Dante.  Essays  on  the  New  RerMiseance, 
London,  1893;  idem,  Kant  arui  Swedenborg,  in  Kant's 
Dreams  of  a  Spirit  Seer,  ib.  1900;  idem,  Swedenborg  and 
the  Sapientia  Angelica,  in  Constable's  Philosophies  Ancient 
and  Modem,  London,  1910.  To  the  exposition  of  the 
philosophy  of  Swedenborg,  The  New-Church  Review,  Bos- 
ton, and  The  New^hureh  Magasine  and  The  New-Church 
Quarterly,  London,  are  devoted.  The  New  PhUoeophy, 
Lancaster,  Fa.«  promulgates  his  soienoe  and  philosophy. 

SWEDISH  EVAIIGELICAL  MISSION  COVENANT 
OF  AMERICA:  An  association  of  churches  in  the 
United  States  which  is  an  ofiFshoot  of  the  free-church 
movement  in  Sweden  there  organized  into  the 
Swedish  Covenant.    The  history  is  as  follows: 

In  1S68  a  congregation  of  former  members  of  the 
First  Swedish  Lutheran  Church  of  Chicago  was  or- 
ganized and  incorporated  with  a  charter  permitting 
the  ordination  of  ministers.  Other  churches  spring- 
ing up  in  various  towns,  especially  in  Illinois  and 
Iowa,  united  in  1873  with  this  congregation  to  form 
the  Swedish  Evangelical  Lutheran  Mission  Synod. 
Another  synod,  the  Swedish  Evangelical  Ansgarii 
Synod,  was  organized  1874,  and  the  two  bodies 
united,  1885,  into  the  Swedish  Evangelical  Mission 
Covenant  of  America.  The  basis  of  the  movement 
is  the  idea  that  each  Christian  church  is  a  voluntary 
union  of  individuals  upon  the  foundation  of  faith 
in  Christ  Jesus  and  of  brotherly  love  and  confidence, 
this  union  to  be  held  open  to  every  believer  leading 
a  Christian  life,  without  considering  differences  of 
creeds  as  far  as  these  do  not  imply  a  denial  of  the 
authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The  covenant  is 
not,  strictly  speaking,  a  church  organization,  but 
rather  a  missionary  society  having  churches  as  its 
members.  The  churches  have  in  fact  consolidated 
because  their  missionary  spirit  has  led  them  on  to 
missionary  enterprises  too  large  for  any  jingle 
church  to  undertake.  There  is  at  the  same  time  a 
tendency,  although  not  very  pronounced,  to  grow 
into  a  more  intimate  consolidation  along  denomi- 
national lines.  And,  in  theory  at  least,  the  cove- 
nant has,  through  its  annual  conferences,  the  same 
disciplinaiy  power  over  any  single  church  as  the 
church  over  any  single  church-member. 

The  organization  reports  185  churches,  375  min- 
isters, 34,500  church-members,  property  value 
$143,000,  income  for  mis9ionary  purposes  $31,000. 


It  has  three  weekly  periodicab,  Mitnonwdnnan  and 
CkieagoUadtt,  published  in  Chicago,  and  Vecka- 
bladet,  published  in  Minneapolis.         D.  Ntvall. 

Bibuoobapbt:  D.  Magnus,  The  Seandiniavian  Work  in 
Michigan,  in  The  Home  Misaionary,  Mar.,  1885;  P.  Wal- 
denstrom, Oenom  Nordamerikas  FOrenta  Stater,  Stook- 
holm,  1890;  idem,  Nya  FArder  genom  Nordamerikas 
F&renta  Stater,  Stockholm,  1902;  Worlds  Congress  of  Re- 
ligions, ed.  J.  H.  Banows,  Chicago,  1893;  A.  P.  Nelson, 
Missionavdnnemee  Hiatoria,  Minneapolis,  1906. 

SWEENY,  JAMES  FIELDING:  Anglican  bishop  of 
Toronto;  b.  in  London,  England,  Nov.  15,  1857. 
He  was  educated  at  McGill  University,  Montreal 
(B.A.,  1878),  and  was  ordered  deacon  in  1880  and 
priested  in  the  following  year.  In  1880-83  he  was 
rector  of  St.  Luke's,  Montreal,  and  of  St.  Philip's, 
Toronto  (1883-1909),  also  being  commissary  for  the 
bishop  of  Moosonee  in  1901-09,  domestic  chaplain 
to  the  archbishop  of  Toronto  in  1903-09,  and  arch- 
deacon of  York,  diocese  of  Toronto,  in  1906-09.  In 
1909  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Toronto. 

SWETE,  HENRY  BARCLAY:  Church  of  England; 
b.  at  Bristol  Mar.  14,  1835.  He  was  educated  at 
Gonville  and  Caius  College,  Cambridge  (B.A., 
1859),  and  was  ordered  deacon  in  1858  and  or- 
dained priest  in  the  following  year.  He  was  curate 
of  Blagdon,  Somerset  (1858-65),  All  Saints',  Cam- 
bridge (1866-68),  and  Tor  Mohun,  Devonshire 
(1869-72),  and  rector  of  Ashdon,  Essex  (1877-90). 
He  was  fellow  of  his  college  (1858-77);  tutor  (1872- 
1875);  divinity  lecturer  in  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge (1875-77);  professor  of  pastoral  theology  in 
King's  College,  London  (1882-90);  and  since  1890 
has  been  regius  professor  of  divinity  at  Cambridge, 
where  he  was  Lady  Maigaret  preacher  in  1902-03. 
After  being  an  honorary  fellow  of  Gonville  and 
Caius  College  in  1886-90,  he  was  reelected  fellow 
in  the  latter  year,  and  has  also  been  fellow  of  King's 
College,  London,  since  1890.  He  was  examining 
chaplain  to  the  bishop  of  St.  Alban's  from  1881  to 
1890.  He  has  written  or  edited:  England  vernu 
Rome:  A  brief  Handbook  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Con- 
troveray  (London,  1868);  On  the  Early  History  of 
the  Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Sjnrit  (Cambridge,  1873) ; 
Theodorue  Laacarie  Junior,  De  ProcesHone  SpirUua 
Sancti  oratio  apologetica  (London,  1876);  On  the 
History  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Proceseion  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  from  the  Apostolic  Age  to  the  Death  of  CharU- 
magne  (Cambridge,  1876) ;  Theodori  Episcopi  Mop- 
suesteni  in  epistolas  Beati  Patdi  Commentarii  (2 
vols.,  1880-^2);  The  Old  Testament  in  Greek  (3 
vols.,  1887-94,  4th  ed.  of  vol.i.,  1909);  The  Akhr 
mim  Fragment  of  the  Oospd  of  Peter  (London, 
1893);  The  Apwkes*  Creed  in  Relation  to  Primitive 
ChristianUy  (Cambridge,  1894);  FaUh  in  Relation 
to  Creed,  Thought,  and  Life  (London,  1895);  Church 
Services  and  Service  Books  before  the  Reformation 
(1896);  The  Gospel  according  to  St  Mark:  The 
Greek  Text,  with  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Indices 
(London.  1898);  An  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment in  Greek  (1900);  Patristic  Study  (1902); 
Studies  in  the  Teaching  of  Our  Lord  (1903,  new  ed., 
1910).  The  Apocalypse  of  St  John  (Greek  text,  with 
introduction  and  notes),  1906;  The  Appearances  of 
our  Lord  after  his  Passion  (1907);  The  Holy  SpirU 
intheNew  TestammU:  a  Stindy  of  Primitive  Christim 
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Teaching  (1909);  Tke  Ascended  Christ;  a  Study  in 
ihe  earliest  Christian  Teaching  (1910);  and  edited 
Essays  on  Some  Biblical  Questions  o/ tlie  Day  (1900). 

SWING,  ALBERT  TEMPLE:  Congr^atioDalist; 
b.  at  Bethel,  O.,  Jan,  18,  1849.  He  waa  educated 
at  Oberlin  College  (A,B.,  1874),  Yale  Dlrinily 
School  (B.D.,  1S77),  and  the  uni verities  of  Berlin 
and  Halle  (1891-92).  He  has  held  pastorates  at 
Fremont,  Neb.  {1878-86),  Cortland,  N.  Y.  (1880- 
1887),  and  Detroit,  Mich.  (1887-90).  In  1890-93 
he  was  in  Europe,  and  since  1893  has  been  profes- 
sor of  church  history  at  Oberiin  Theological  Semi- 
nary. Id  theology  ho  is  a  liberal  conservative.  He 
ia  the  author  of  Theology  of  AUtrecht  Rxlschl  (New 
York,  1901);  Outline  of  the  Doctrinal  Development 
in  the  Western  Church  (Oberlin,  O.,  1904);  and  Li/e 
qf  James  Harris  Fairchitd,  or  Sidy  Eight  Years 
with  a  Christian  CoUege  (New  York,  1906). 

SWING,  DAVID:  American  divine;  b.  in  Cincin- 
nati, O.,  Aug.  23,  1830;  d.  in  Chicago  Oct.  4,  1894. 
He  came  of  blended  English  and  German  ancestry; 
grew  up  on  a  farm  uoar  Williamsburg,  Clermont 
County,  0.,  attending  the  district  school  of  the 
village;  was  graduated  from  Miami  University, 
Oxford,  O.,  1852;  studied  for  two  years  in  the 
Theological  Seminary  at  Cincinnati,  under  Dr. 
Nathan  Lewis  Rice;  then  returned  to  Miami  Uni- 
versity as  professor  of  classic  languages,  where  be 
remained  tor  twelve  years.  He  married  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Porter,  of  Oxford,  O..  in  1 855,  and  two  daugh- 
ters were  born  in  their  Lome.  Id  186G  he  was  called 
to  the  Westminster  Presbyterian  church  of  Chicago, 
which  was  consolidated  with  the  North  Church  in 
1869,  under  the  name  of  the  Fourth  Presbyterian 
church,  Professor  Swing  being  retained  as  pastor  of 
the  new  organi^iolion.  The  church  edifice  was  des- 
troyed by  fire  in  1871,  but  was  rebuilt  the  follow- 
ing year.  Charges  of  heresy  were  filed  against 
Professor  Swing  with  the  Chicago  Presbytery  in 
1874,  by  Dr.  Francis  Landey  Patton,  editor  of  Tke 
Interior.  An  exciting  trial  ensued,  the  records  of 
which  are  preserved  in  The  Trial  of  Rev.  David 
Swing,  Edited  by  a  Committee  of  the  Presbytery  (Chi- 
cago, 1874).  The  result  was  a  verdict  of  "  not 
proved,"  but  upon  appeal  by  the  prosecution  to  the 
Northern  Illinois  synod  the  accused  withdrew  from 
the  Presbyl«rian  Church. 

The  following  year,  1875,  Central  Church  wna 
organized  with  Professor  Swing  as  pastor,  SoO.OOO 
having  been  subscribed  by  citixens  of  Chicago  to 
support  the  enterprise.  It  was  an  independent  so- 
ciety, founded  upon  a  simple  statement  of  faith  in 
Christ  as  the  savior  and  leader  of  men.  In  1880 
Central  Music  Hall  was  dedicated  as  the  home  of 
the  church,  and  in  that  spacious  auditorium  Pro- 
fessor Swing  preached  to  a  congregation  of  3,000 
people  until  his  death.  Professor  Swing  was  editor 
of  The  Alliance,  an  undenominational  religious 
weekly,  1873-82,  and  of  The  WeeUy  Magazine, 
1883-S5.  He  was  much  in  request  as  a  lecturer,  his 
most  popular  themes  being  "  The  Useful  and  the 
Beautiful,"  "  Overdoing,"  and  "  The  Novel."  Hia 
sermons,  which  he  read,  were  little  essays,  covering 
K  wide  range  of  moral  and  spiritual  topics,  atid 
Wlittea  with  rare  delicacy  and  beauty  of  style. 


Among  his  published  works  are  Truths  for  To-day 
(2  series,  Chicago,  1874-76);  Wolimra  o/Li/e  (1879); 
aub  Essays  (1880);  Sermons  (1883);  Old  Piduree 
of  Life  (1894)— two  volumes  of  essays  edit*d  afl«r 
his  death.  Joseph  Fort  Newton. 

BlBUoontPHT:  J.  F.  Newton,  Darid  Swing-    Poet-Pnadiwr, 
Cedsr  lUpidii.  la.,  1908. 

SWISS  BRETHHEN,    See  Mbnnonites. 
SWITHUN,    Bwith'un     (SWITHIH,    SWITUUH), 
SAINT:     Bishop  and  patron   of  Winchester;    d. 
at  Winchester  July  2,  862.    Of  noble  birth,  he  wh» 
educated  in  the  Old  Monastery,  Winchester,  where 
he  was  ordained  by  Bishop  Helmstan,  827.    Egbert, 
king  of  the  West  Saxons,  committed  his  son  and 
successor,  Ethelwulf,  to  his  care,  and  availed  him- 
self of  his  counsels.     Ethelwulf,  on  hia  accession, 
made  him  his  minister,  especially  in  ecclesiastical 
affairs,  and  in  852  appointed  him,  with  the  clergy's 
consent,   bishop  of  Winchester  on  the  death  of 
Helmstan.    St.  Swithun's  Day  is  July  15,  because 
on  that  day,  in  971,  his  relics  were  moved  from  the 
churchyard,  where  he  had  been  buried  at  his  own 
request,  so  that  bis  grave  might  be  trodden  on  by 
passers-by,  to  the  cathedral  of  Winchester.    Owing 
to  the  fact  that  rain  fell  on  the  day  and  for  a  con- 
siderable period  aftcm-ard,  the  superstition  exists 
that  a  rainy  St.  Swithun's  Day  presages  forty  days 
of  rain  immediately  afterward.    Miracles  are  re- 
ported to  have  followed  in  great  number. 
BiBUOoRikpai :   Eu-ly  mnlerul.  witli  commeFit,  l9  ooUecbid 
ia  ASB.  July,  i.  331-330.  Aug..  i.  OS-100.  and  in  MPL, 
cIt.  S7-M.     Consult  further:    J.  Earle,  Olaacater  Frag- 
m«U>.  vol,  i,.  Focimi/M  of  tamt  Lrava  in  .  .  .  Hand- 
icnd'iV  on  St.  SviHiun.  London,  IBSl  (contains  «uy  on 
lite  nad  times  of  Ewilbuo  and  thtea  enrly  lirca);  DNB, 
Iv.  23B-241. 

SWITZERLAND. 
1.  The  Church  Law. 
II.  Tho  Reformed  Church. 
History  (|  1). 

Present  Church  Constitution  (t  2). 
Tnt«rcaa  tonal  AmmBementii  (13). 
atate  af  ThooloKy  sod  Relision  (}  4). 
III.  The  Cntholic  Churehn. 

The  Cburab  of  Rome  (I  1>. 
The  ChrisUsD  CithoUo  Cbureh  ({  3). 
IV.  The  Free  Churches  ol  French  Switserluul. 
Oenevs  ((  1). 
Vsud  (i  2). 
Neuohltel  (t  3). 
The  censuses  ordered  by  the  federal  government, 
1850-1900,  give  evidence  of  the  varied  and  often 
complicated  conditions  in  the  Church  as  well  as  in 
the  State  of  Switzerland.    The  four  divisions  tabu- 
lated were  the  Protestant,  Roman  Catholic,  Jewish, 
and  "  Others  not  specified  ";   but  distinctions  were 
not  clearly  drawn,  and  subdivisions  were  omitted. 
It  is  therefore  not  evident  how  many  members  of 
the   smaller   Evangelical   denominations   were    in- 
cluded either  in  the  first  or  fourth  categories;  how 
many  Christian  CathoUcs   (Old  Catholics),  in   the 
second  or  fourth;   and  how  many  were  included  in 
the   fourth  because  of  religious  indifference  or  in- 
advertently.    From  a  review  of  the  census  statis- 
tics of  Dec.  I,  1900.  it  appears  that  the  confessional 
distribution  in  Swittserland  from  ISSO  to  1900  has 
undergone  little  alteration.    The  Protestants  lost 
eight  per  c«nt,  the  Roman  CathoUcs  gained  the  same; 
the  Jowe  increased  from  two  to  four  per  cent  of  the 
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Switaerlaad 


total;  those  of  no  denomination  fell  from  four  to 
two  per  cent.  Of  a  total  nimiber  of  Jews  of  12,263, 
the  canton  of  Zurich  had  2,933  and  of  Basel-Stadt, 
1,897.  Of  the  7,359  non-clsissified  Geneva  had 
1,928  or  over  twenty-five  per  cent  of  its  total.  The 
cantons  of  Zurich,  Bern,  Schaffhausen,  Vaud,  and 
NeuchAtel  were  (1900)  over  80  per  cent  Protestant; 
Appenzell-Outer-Rohdes,  over  90  per  cent.  The 
original  cantons  of  Lucerne,  Uri,  Schwys,  the 
two  Unterwalden,  Zug,  Appenzell-Inner-Rhodes, 
Ticino,  and  Valais  were  over  90  per  cent  Roman 
CathoUc,  with  Freibui^  at  84.6  per  cent.  Most 
closely  divided  are  GraubQnden,  Protestant  52 
per  cent,  and  Roman  Catholic  47  per  cent;  Aargau, 
55  and  44,  respectively;  and  Geneva,  47  and  51. 

L  The  Church  Law:  The  federal  constitution  of 
May  29, 1874,  placed  the  church  conditions  of  all  con- 
fessions on  a  new  footing.  That  of  1848  had  guar- 
anteed to  all  adherents  of  the  Christian  confessions 
unmolested  residence  and  freedom  of  worship;  re- 
served to  the  federation  and  cantons  the  mainte- 
nance of  public  order  and  peace  among  the  confes- 
sions and  civil  equality  between  church-members 
and  citizens;  and  prohibited  the  Jesuits  and 
affiliated  orders.  The  constitution  of  1874  further 
guarantees  state  primary  education  open  to  all 
without  restriction  of  coxifessional  faith  or  freedom 
of  conscience,  both  of  which  are  pronounced  invio- 
lable within  the  state.  There  is  to  be  no  coercion 
of  religious  affiliation,  religious  instruction,  or  of 
any  religious  performance,  and  no  penalty  on  ac- 
count of  religious  opinion.  Parents  or  guardians 
exercise  control  of  the  religious  instruction  of  chil- 
dren till  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  year,  in  the  sense 
of  the  above-mentioned  principles.  The  exercise 
of  civil  and  political  rights  are  not  to  be  abridged 
by  any  prescriptions  or  conditions  of  an  ecclesias- 
tical and  religious  character.  ReHgious  beliefs  do 
not  exempt  one  from  civic  duties.  No  one  is  obliged 
to  pay  taxes  for  the  special  purposes  of  religious 
worship  of  a  society  to  which  he  does  not  belong. 
The  application  of  this  fundamental  principle  in 
detail  is  reserved  to  the  federal  diet.  Freedom  of 
worship  is  guaranteed  within  the  limits  of  morality 
and  public  order.  Full  power  is  secured  to  the 
federation  and  cantons  to  adopt  measures  for  the 
maintenance  of  order  and  public  peace  among  the 
adherents  of  the  different  religious  societies  as  well 
as  against  the  invasion  of  the  rights  of  citizens  by 
church  authorities.  Questions  of  public  or  private 
rights  arising  from  the  formation  or  separation  of 
religious  bodies  may,  by  way  of  complaint,  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  decision  of  the  proper  civic  author- 
ities. The  erection  of  dioceses  on  Swiss  territory  is 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Federation.  The  pro- 
hibition against  the  Jesuits  may,  by  act  of  the  Fed- 
eration, be  extended  to  other  religious  orders  whose 
activity  may  be  a  menace  to  the  State,  or  disturb 
the  peace  of  the  confessions.  The  erection  of  new, 
or  tJie  restoration  of  abolished,'monasteries  or  re- 
ligious orders,  is  not  permissible.  The  disposition 
of  burial  places  devolves  upon  the  civil  authorities, 
who  must  see  to  it  that  every  dead  person  is  suit- 
ably buried.  The  civic  authorities  are  to  deter- 
mine and  record  the  civic  status.  The  right  of  mar- 
liage  is  under  the  proteptioii  of  the  Fod^tion,  and 


must  not  be  restricted  either  for  religious  or  eco- 
nomic reasons,  nor  on  account  of  previous  conduct. 
The  spiritual  jiuisdiction  is  abolished.  The  carry- 
ing-out of  these  fundamental  laws  might  have 
had  as  a  result  the  complete  indifference  of  State 
to  Church  and  the  disappearance  of  the  cantonal 
state  churches;  but  only  a  few  radical  conse- 
quences  have  actually  resulted.  A  reaction  in 
favor  of  a  closer  union  of  Church  and  State  has 
gradually  set  in.  The  articles  on  the  civil  status 
and  marriage  have  been  enacted.  A  statute  aim- 
ing at  the  extension  of  the  federal  supervision  of 
public  schools  by  the  creation  of  a  secretary  was 
voted  down  in  1882.  After  much  deliberation  the 
constitutional  article  was  amended  so  that  the  can- 
tons receive  national  aid  for  the  primary  school 
system  without  the  sacrifice  of  independent  control. 

The  effect  of  the  operation  of  the  constitution 
to  date  may  be  summed  up  as  follows:  (1)  All  re- 
ligious instruction,  in  or  out  of  school,  is  faculta- 
tive. However,  in  most  cantons  it  is  given  in  the 
schools,  and  in  many  cantons  it  is  imparted  by  the 
clergy,  especially  in  the  higher  grades.  (2)  The 
clergy  may  not  serve  ex  officio  as  inspectors,  presi- 
dents, or  members  of  school  boards;  but  they  may, 
nevertheless,  be  elected,  which  often  happens  in 
the  Reformed  cantons.  (3)  It  has  been  questioned 
whether  persons  belonging  to  a  religious  order,  and 
hence  bound  by  vows  other  than  those  to  the  state 
authority,  may  become  teachers  in  public  schools; 
but  the  Roman  Catholic  cantons  hold  to  it,  and  no 
other  decision  has  been  reached  by  the  Federation. 
(4)  Religious  jurisdiction,  especially  official  par- 
ticipation of  church  or  priest  in  le^  questions  of 
marriage  and  paternity  is  prohibited;  the  civil 
marriage  is  obligatory,  and  alone  legally  valid; 
the  civil  register  must  not  be  conducted  by 
priests;  the  church  ceremony  prior  to  the  oi^ 
marriage  is  forbidden  under  severe  penalties.  (5) 
The  federal  diet  has  interfered  with  attempts  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to  make  changes  in 
the  dioceses  without  reference  to  the  Federation. 
(6)  Ecclesiastical  measures  (e.g.,  exclusion  from 
church  voting)  against  those  who  intentionally 
disregard  church  practises  like  baptism,  confir- 
mation, communion,  church  marriage,  or  church 
burial,  are  not  admissible  in  cantons  where  the 
Protestant  Church  is  established. 

n.  The  Reformed  Church:  In  the  course  of  the 
Reformation  the  only  alternative  to  the  power  of 
the  papacy  was  the  State.  The  resort  to  tl^  on  the 
part  of  the  adherents  of  the  Evangelical  Church  was 
not  opposed  by  Zwingli  and  Calvin,  who 
X.  History,  sought  to  promote  the  religious  moral 
reformation  of  the  whole  as  politically 
organized,  as  well  as  of  individuals.  Only  the  Evan- 
gelical adherents  belonged  to  the  State  in  Protes- 
tant cantons;  the  Roman  Catholics,  in  cantons 
under  their  control.  The  former  were  masters,  the 
latter  servants,  of  their  governments.  The  council 
of  200  at  Zurich  ordered  the  preaching  of  the  Word 
only,  carried  out  the  Reformation  in  doctrine  and 
cultus,  and  organized  the  synod  of  clericals  in  1528, 
including  the  clergy  of  Glarus  until  1630,  and  those 
of  Thurgau  and  Rheinthal  till  1798.  Similar  synods 
wwe  eiioted  in  8t.  Gall  with  AppenseU,  To|s^- 
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buTgt  and  Schaffhausen.  Those  instituted  at  Bern 
and  Basel  soon  lapsed.  In  QraubUnden  (Qrisons) 
the  synod  had  almost  independent  conduct  of 
church  affairs.  In  Geneva,  the  choice  of  the  cleigy 
lay  with  the  Compagnie  des  pasteurs,  and  the  church 
discipline  in  the  hands  of  a  consistory  whose  mem- 
bers were  the  six  pastors  of  the  town,  and  twelve 
men  chosen  by  the  council.  The  entire  church  gov- 
ernment in  Neuch4tel  lay  in  the  hands  of  the  Com- 
pagnie  des  pasteurs.  In  canton  Vaud,  the  discipline 
and  the  appointment  of  pastors,  subject  to  con- 
firmation by  the  government,  was  vested  in  the 
five  classes.  The  union  of  classes  into  synods  was 
not  invariable,  and  ceased  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. The  current  church  administration  was  con- 
ducted by  a  board  of  examiners  in  Zurich,  consisting 
of  members  of  the  council,  pastors,  and  professors, 
presided  over  by  the  antistes,  i.e.,  the  pastor  of  the 
Great  liinster  and  president  of  the  synod.  It  exam- 
ined and  ordained  candidates,  offered  suggestions 
to  the  coimcil  for  the  election  of  pastors,  and  had 
supervision  of  the  cleigy.  Similar  boards  existed 
in  Schaffhausen,  Basel,  and  other  cantons  imder  an 
anUstea  or  dean.  The  chapter  of  Roman  Catholic 
times  survived  in  the  assemblies  of  the  cleigy  of 
smaller  districts,  imder  the  name  of  classes  as  in 
Bern  and  Vaud,  or  colloquies  as  in  GraubQnden, 
their  presiding  officer  being  generally  called  dean. 
In  Glarus,  Appenzell,  and  GraubUnden,  the  con- 
gregations had  the  right  to  choose  and  dismiss  their 
pastors,  but  in  most  cantons  this  was  the  preroga- 
tive of  the  government,  or  of  the  hitherto  existing 
collators  acting  on  the  suggestion  of  the  examiners 
or  church  conventions.  Even  from  the  time  before 
the  Reformation  the  congregations  in  many  can- 
tons had  variously  constituted  and  differently 
named  administrative  boards  which  regulated  dis- 
cipline and  morals,  the  observance  of  festivals,  at- 
tendance at  church,  management  of  church  prop- 
erty, and  charities,  and  formed  the  firet  court  of 
marriage  discipline.  Absolute  church  discipline  to 
the  extent  of  exclusion  from  the  commimion  de- 
volved on  these  boards  only  in  the  cantons  of  Basel, 
Schaffhausen,  Neuch&tel,  and  Geneva,  in  the  last  of 
which  very  severe  civU  penalties  were  associated 
with  those  of  the  Church,  such  as  expulsion.  The 
synods  began  to  lose  power,  or  ceased  altogether 
in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  and 
the  church  interests  became  more  and  more  those 
of  the  State.  With  the  foimding  of  the  Helvetian 
republic,  a  plan  was  projected  for  a  unified  church 
organization,  but  was  not  put  into  effect.  The  Hel- 
vetian government  held  the  highest  ecclesiastical 
authority,  the  minister  of  arts  and  sciences  being 
also  minister  of  religion.  Dining  the  intermediate 
period  the  old  forms  were  revived.  The  newly 
formed  cantons  of  St.  Gall  and  Thurgau  were  given 
s3mods  and  church  coimcils,  but  Aargau,  only  a 
church  coimcil.  In  1830  the  political  changes  occa- 
sioned alterations  in  the  church  constitution  looking 
toward  more  independence  from  the  State.  A  few 
church  synods  obtained  the  right  of  decision  in 
purely  church  matters,  subject  to  the  ratificatio-i  of 
the  grand  council,  and  the  right  of  approval  in 
matters  not  purely  ecclesiastical,  as  in  Zurich,  St. 
Qall,  Thurgau.    Others,  as  in  Sehaffhau9en,  Appen- 


sell,  had  only,  even  in  purely  church  affairs,  the 
right  to  propose  measures.  Mixed  synods,  with  a 
limited  clerical  representation,  were  established  in 
Bern  (1S52),  Neuch&tel  (1848),  Freiburg  (1854), 
and  Glarus  (1845).  Popular  synods,  with  absolute 
free  choice,  belong  to  a  recent  date.  Basel-Stadt 
had  a  church  council,  but  no  synod;  Basel-Land 
no  definite  church  constitution.  The  chapter-gen- 
eral in  Aargau  had  the  right  of  decision  in  purely 
church  matters;  and  in  others  the  right  of  approval. 
The  cantons  are  independent  of  each  other  in 
church  matters,  there  being  no  Swiss  Reformed 
Church,  in  the  legal  sense;  but  only  cantonal  state 
churches.  No  one  is  obliged  to  belong  to  the  estab- 
lished church  of  his  canton;  however, 
a.  Present  a  Protestant  removing  from  one  can- 
Church  ton  to  another  is  ipso  facto  regarded 
Constitution,  as  an  adherent  of  the  state  church 
where  he  takes  up  his  residence.  Be- 
tween 1863  and  1903  new  church  laws  were  made 
in  thirteen  principal  cantons,  including  Bern  and 
Geneva  (1874),  and  Zurich  (1902).  In  Schaffhausen 
the  law  of  1854  is  in  contradiction  with  the  consti- 
tution of  1876.  Basel-Land  has  as  yet  no  church 
law.  In  purely  internal  church  affairs  (worship, 
hymnal,  liturgy,  or  materials  for  religious  instruc- 
tion), the  organizations  decide,  with  or  without  the 
pleasure  of  the  State;  but  in  mixed  affairs  the  State 
decides,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  church  or- 
ganization (supervision  of  church  properties,  pay 
of  the  clergy,  or  division  of  parishes).  In  Glarus, 
Freibuiig,  Appenzell,  St.  Gall,  Thuigau,  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  (Church  or  of  individusd  churches 
is  predominant;  in  Basel-Stadt,  Schaffhausen,  Aar- 
gau, Vaud,  and  Geneva,  the  material  competence 
of  the  state  authorities.  The  churches  set  up  no 
formal  creed,  but  declare  themselves  members  of 
the  Christian  church,  or  of  the  Evangelical  church, 
or  avow  the  principles  of  the  Reformation.  Some 
deny  all  confessional  form  as  qualification  for  syn- 
odal rights  and  ecclesiastical  offices.  All  citizen 
voters  who  belong  to  the  Reformed  faith,  or  sub- 
mit to  the  church  regulations,  constitute  a  parish 
commimity.  Outsiders  have  a  church  vote  in  Ap- 
penzell and  Neuch&tel.  Parishes  in  all  the  can- 
tons may  choose  their  pastor;  in  Vaud,  however, 
they  have  only  two  nominations  to  the  govern- 
ment. Most  have  the  choice  of  the  church  govern- 
ing boards;  many  the  choice  of  the  membera  of  the 
sjmod;  some  have  either  the  sole  right  with  refer- 
ence to  worship,  hymn-book,  and  litui^,  or  the 
right  to  veto  the  proposals  of  the  synod.  The 
church  board  of  which  the  pastor  is  member  ex 
officio  or  advisory  member,  generally  has  supervi- 
sion of  the  order  of  worship,  of  pastoral  activity, 
specially  of  instruction,  moral  discipline,  and  offi- 
cial or  non-official  charge  of  the  poor.  The  synods 
(consistory  in  Geneva)  are  either  absolute  legisla- 
tive bodies,  in  purely  church  affairs,  or  are  subject 
to  the  state  authorities  or  to  the  churches.  Tliey 
are  constituted  of  representatives  of  the  parishes, 
or  of  parishes  and  the  State  combined,  or  election 
districts,  or  of  the  entire  canton,  or  of  district 
boards.  The  term  is  three,  four,  or  six  years,  and 
the  sessions  are  usually  annual  (monthly  in  Geneva). 
The  highest  bocurd  of  adm^iistration,  variously 
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styled  church  commission  or  council  and  synodal 
commission  or  coimcil,  is  either  collateral,  or  subor- 
dinate to  the  government  of  the  canton,  or  has  a 
representation  therefrom,  and  is  wholly  or  partly 
or  not  in  any  way  chosen  by  the  sjmod.  Its  duty 
Is  to  prepare  and  execute  the  decisions  of  the  synod, 
to  regulate  mostly  the  acceptance  and  eligibility  of 
the  cleigy,  supervise  the  clergy,  institute  visita- 
tions, settle  cases  of  discipline  and  dispute,  and,  in 
many  cantons,  to  supervise  the  administration  of 
church  property.  The  intermediate  district  boards 
exist  only  in  Zurich  and  Vaud.  The  colloquies  in 
GraubQnden  and  the  deans  of  the  chapters  in  St. 
Gall  have  similar  prerogatives.  The  clergy  of  a 
district  together  form  a  chapter  in  Zurich,  St.  Gall, 
and  Thurgau,  and  may  submit  matters  to  the  ac- 
tion of  the  synod,  and  cooperate  with  it  in  prac- 
tical and  theological  affairs.  In  Basel-Stadt  and 
Aaigau  the  clergy  of  the  canton  form  the  chapter. 
The  Compagnie  des  pasteurs  in  Geneva  and  the 
convention  of  clergy  at  Schaffhausen  and  Basel- 
Land  have  a  similar  function.  The  clergy  become 
eligible  on  the  basis  of  a  university  course,  followed 
by  examination  before  appointed  committees,  or  a 
diploma  granted  by  a  theological  faculty.  Ordina- 
tion takes  place  in  connection  with  a  public  service 
by  the  laying  on  of  hands,  and  in  most  cantons  by 
the  taking  of  a  vow,  pledging  faithfulness  in  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  administration  of 
the  sacred  ordinances,  and  purity  of  life.  Geneva 
and  Neuch&tel  exclude  the  vow,  placing  every  cler- 
ical on  the  responsibility  of  his  own  conscience. 
Pastors  are  elected  for  Ufe  in  Vaud  and  Geneva; 
for  three  years  in  Glarus;  five  in  Basel-Land;  six 
in  Zurich,  Bern,  Freiburg,  Basel-Stadt,  Aargau,  and 
Neuch&tel;  eight  in  Schaffhausen,  and  until  dis- 
missed in  GraubOnden;  but  these  terms  are  usually 
renewable.  The  chiuch  councils  usually  deal  with 
the  suspension  of  delinquent  pastors;  the  synod 
with  dismission  from  office  in  Glarus,  Freibui^,  St. 
Gall,  Graubnnden;  the  civic  council  in  Basel-Stadt, 
Vaud,  Geneva,  and  NeuchAtel;  the  church  council 
in  Appenxell.  Dismission  can  be  effected  only  by 
legal  sentence  in  Bern  and  Zurich.  The  pastors  are 
paid  by  the  State  in  nine  cantons,  with  here  and 
there  additional  free-will  offerings  from  the  Church, 
and  in  the  others  by  the  churches,  and  salaries  avei^ 
age  between  $390  and  $595,  the  minimum  being 
$195,  the  maximum,  $780-877.  A  pension  for  re- 
tired clergy  ia  provided  by  law  in  Bern,  Basel-Stadt, 
Zurich,  Schaffhausen,  Aaigau,  and  Vaud;  and  in 
many  cantons  there  are  free  institutions  for  old  and 
sick  deigy,  and  for  their  widows  and  orphans. 

The  Concordat  of  Feb.  19,  1862,  relating  to  the 
"  mutual  admission  of  Evangelical  Reformed  cler- 
gy "   is  in  effect  in  the  cantons  of 
3.  Intar-    Zurich,      Aaigau,      Appensell-Outer- 
cintonal    Rhodes,     Thuigau,     Glarus,     Schaff- 
Arrmnge-    hausen,  St.  Gs^,  and  from  1870  the 
mantu      two  Basels.     These  cantons  together 
appoint  an  examining  board,  which 
holds  office  three  years,  and  may  call  in  professors 
as  experts  in  the  examinations.    The  usual  require- 
ments for  examination  are  a  recommendation  from 
the  church  coundl  of  the  canton  in  which  the  oandi- 
dafee  has  a  pennanent  residence,  a  certificate  affirm- 
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ing  the  sufficient  gymnasium  studies,  and  a  testi- 
monial as  to  morals,  besides  a  certificate  of  at  least 
two  years  in  high-school  studies  for  the  propaedeu- 
tic test,  and  of  at  least  three  years  for  the  theo- 
logical. Ordination  is  performed  by  the  chim;h 
council  that  recommends  the  candidates.  The  exam- 
ination certificates  qualify  the  holders  to  a  position 
in  any  of  the  associated  cantons,  but  a  pastor  go- 
ing from  one  canton  into  another  must  bring  a  cer- 
tificate of  official  conduct  and  character  from  the 
church  council  of  the  former  canton.  Local  rea- 
sons prevented  Bern  and  Graubdnden  from  join- 
ing the  Concordat,  but  free  interchange  is  in  effect 
in  all  German  Switzerland.  The  first  conference  of 
the  Evangelical  church  boards  of  Switzerland  met 
annually,  1858-62,  and  resolved  upon  (1)  Good 
Friday  as  a  solemn  holy  day;  (2)  the  mutual  ad- 
mission of  pastors;  (3)  the  arrangement  of  a  liturgy 
for  Evangelical  field  service,  beside  pastoral  in- 
struction, and  preliminaries  for  a  military  hymn- 
book;  (4)  steps  toward  a  common  translation  of 
the  Bible  on  the  basis  of  Luther's;  (5)  proposi- 
tions to  the  federal  authorities  for  the  simplifica- 
tion of  the  marriage  ceremony;  and  (6)  mutual 
exchange  of  the  official  reports  of  the  cantonal 
church  boards.  No  conferences  were  held  between 
1863  and  1875,  but  in  the  latter  year  the  relation  of 
the  church  boards  to  the  state  law  as  regards  the 
civil  estate  was  discussed  and  agreement  arrived  at 
concerning  general  principles.  The  church  council 
of  Zurich  was  authorized  to  look  out  for  matters  of 
common  importance  to  the  Evangelical  churches, 
and  to  call  a  conference  whenever  circumstances 
warranted.  In  consequence  by  means  of  a  joint 
resolution  by  circular  of  the  church  boards,  1876, 
the  federal  diet  was  induced  to  adopt  a  provision 
for  the  securing  of  religious  instruction  to  children 
working  in  factories.  On  the  occasion  of  the  dis- 
turbance of  the  celebration  of  the  national  day  of 
prayer  by  a  military  parade,  1877,  similar  steps 
secured  t^e  assurance  against  its  recurrence.  The 
conferences  were  resumed  in  1881,  in  order  to  bring 
the  church  boards  into  closer  affiliation  in  matters 
of  common  interests,  and  have  been  held  annually 
ever  since.  They  are  attended  by  representatives 
of  all  the  boards  of  the  cantonal  Evangelical  state 
churches.  The  place  of  meeting  changes  every 
two  years.  Each  canton  has  one  vote  which  is 
cast  according  to  the  instructions  of  its  board; 
these  decisions  are  not  obligatory,  but  suggestive 
to  the  cantons,  or  are  simply  expressions  of  com- 
mon opinion.  The  most  important  subjects  that 
have  been  treated  are:  the  membership  of  the  state 
churches;  the  right  of  outsiders  to  vote;  the  right 
of  women  to  vote;  church  statistics;  the  matter 
of  baptism  and  confirmation;  a  general  proclama- 
tion for  the  day  of  prayer,  and  Reformalion  day, 
on  the  first  Sunday  in  November;  appointment  of 
Blar.  6,  1904,  as  Bible  Simday;  celebration  of  the 
fourth  centennial  anniversary  of  Zwingli's  birth- 
day, 1884;  prayers  for  the  federal  celebration  of 
1891;  the  question  of  the  establishment  of  a  per- 
manent Easter  day;  measures  against  instruction 
in  advanced  education  on  Sunday,  and  for  the  re- 
striction of  amusements  on  solemn  feast  days,  and 
especially  the  running  of  ezcuiBion  trains  on  those 
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days;  a  petition  for  the  prevention  of  the  disturb- 
ance of  the  celebration  of  the  day  of  prayer  by 
military  assemblies;  the  minimum  amount  of  ma- 
terial to  be  taught  and  memorized  in  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  young  on  the  part  of  the  church,  and  the 
provision  of  concrete  materials  for  the  same;  re- 
ligious instruction  in  the  gymnasia;  care  of  the 
newly  confirmed;  restriction  of  divorce;  and  regu- 
lations against  games  of  chance  and  lotteries.  In 
1905  there  were,  in  the  cantons  of  the  Reformed 
State  Church  only,  953  chiut;hes  with  1,030  clerical 
positions.  In  the  cantons  dominated  by  the  Roman 
Catholics  there  were  30  Reformed  churches,  23  of 
which  were  organized  and  supported  by  Protestant 
aid  associations.  In  the  principal  cities  and  in  the 
canton  of  Bern  (8)  there  are  together  27  French 
churches.  In  cantons  Vaud,  Neuch&tel,  and  Geneva 
are  16  German  pastorates. 

Theological  instruction  is  given  by  the  theolog- 
ical faculties  of  Zurich,   Bern,   Basel,   Lausanne, 
Geneva,  and  of  the  academy  of  Neuchktel.    Eccle- 
siastical instruction  is  no  longer  bound 
4*  State  of  to  an  official  confession  of  faith  in  any 

Theology    Swiss  Evangelical  State  Church,  but 
and        rests  on   the  general  recognition   of 

Religion.  Evangelical  truth,  as  expressed  in  the 
ordination  and  synodal  vows,  or,  more 
or  less  briefly,  in  the  provisions  of  the  church  con- 
stitutions. The  use  of  the  Reformation  catechism 
is  also  not  obligatory,  and  no  longer  generally  em- 
ployed, and  in  preparation  for  confirmation,  the 
pastor  is  free  in  most  cantons  to  adopt  his  own 
method,  or  to  select  from  one  of  the  many  of  greater 
or  less  merit  that  are  available.  Theological  and 
religious  diversities  have  produced  severe  and  pro- 
tracted controversies  in  the  Swiss  state  churches. 
After  the  strife  of  supranaturalism  and  rationalism 
in  the  third  decade  of  the  last  century  had  been 
allayed  by  the  influence  of  Schleiermacher,  and  the 
constitutional  conflicts  of  1830  had  diverted  atten- 
tion to  the  practical  side  of  church  matters,  the 
"Life  of  Jesus,"  by  D.  F.  Strauss,  and  its  adoption 
at  the  Zurich  high-school,  led  to  a  violent  reaction, 
which  culminated  in  the  popular  movement  of  Sept. 
6,  1839.  This  was  neither  purely  religious,  nor 
purely  political,  but  the  outcome  of  deep,  relig- 
ious and  moral  emotion,  blended  with  personal, 
local,  and  political  interests.  Hegel's  philosophy 
and  the  critical  writings  of  the  Tubingen  School 
led  to  fresh  theological  and  ecclesiastical  contro- 
versies. Thus  there  grew  up  three  church  parties: 
the  Evangelical  church  association,  representing  a 
strict  Biblical  tendency;  the  association  for  free 
Christianity,  which  is  at  the  heart  of  the  free-think- 
ing, or  reform  tendency;  and,  mediating  between 
the  two,  the  theological  church  society.  The  influ- 
ence of  the  Hitfichlian  theology  among  the  younger 
men  in  recent  decades  has  done  much  to  wealnan 
and  alter  these  tendencies.  Opposition  to  dog- 
matism and  intellectualism  has  given  rise  to  a 
strong  aversion  here  and  there  to  the  present  oi^ 
ganization  and  cultac  institutions,  without,  however, 
practical  results.  The  oiganization  of  free  churches 
has  restricted  itself  to  isolated  ezeunples  in  German 
Switzerland.  The  principal  resource  for  the  edifi- 
cation and  revitalizing  of  the  Swiss  Church  has  been 


the  Bible.  In  the  German  parts  this  is  the  Lutheran 
version.  Zurich  has  its  own  since  the  Reformation, 
frequently  revised  and  improved  until  1882.  Bern 
had  the  translation  of  Johannes  Piscator  (q.v.) 
after  1602.  A  revision  instituted  for  Switzerland 
in  1836,  resumed  in  1862  by  the  Evangelical  con- 
ference, and  again  in  1877,  resulted  in  the  com- 
pletion of  the  New  Testament  and  the  Psalms 
(Frauenfeld,  1893) ;  but  it  was  not  adopted  by  the 
Synod  of  Zurich.  In  Geneva  the  old  translation 
authorized  by  the  Compagnie  des  Pasteurs  held 
undisputed  recognition  and  use  for  a  long  time 
(see  Bible  Versions,  B,  VI.,  §  3).  The  revisions 
of  this  of  D.  Martin  and  J.  F.  Osterwald  circulate 
widely  in  Neuchiitel  and  Vaud.  The  Compagnie 
authorized  new  versions;  namely,  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament by  L.  Segond  (1874),  and  of  the  New  by 
H.  Oltramare  (1872).  Divine  service  consists  of 
preaching,  prayer,  and  singing.  There  is  no  sys- 
tem of  pericopes.  Litui^es,  of  which  almost  every 
canton  has  its  own,  were  drawn  up  partly  by  the 
Reformers  and  b£tsed  on  Roman  Catholic  prayers  or 
have  partly  originated  in  recent  times,  or  have 
often  resulted  from  the  long  and  toilsome  work  of 
the  synods.  These  liturgies,  formerly  strictly 
obligatory,  can  now  be  employed  with  more  liberty 
by  pastors  and  churches.  Until  the  nineteenth 
century,  church  singing  was  restricted  to  the  met- 
rical version  of  the  Psalms  in  four-part  melodies. 
Hjrmnals  have  been  introduced  based  on  the  Ger- 
man in  the  cantons  individually.  A  new  Swiss 
hymnal  (1890)  for  universal  use  has  been  very 
widely  adopted.  Solemn  holy  days  are  Sundays, 
Christmas,  Good  Friday,  Easter,  Ascension  Day, 
and  Whitsuntide;  with  holiday  seasons  specially 
in  the  eastern  cantons  for  Christmas,  Easter,  and 
Whitsuntide.  Reformation  Sunday  is  the  first  in 
November,  and  the  third  Sunday  in  September  is  a 
general  day  of  national  thanksgiving,  penance,  and 
prayer,  celebrated  dince  1650.  The  Lord's  Supper 
is  administered  three  or  four  times  a  year  and  on 
solemn  feast  days,  including  the  day  of  prayer,  or 
on  the  Sunday  before  or  after;  but  in  Basel  it  is, 
besides,  administered  every  Sunday  in  one  of  the 
four  principal  churches.  Children's  services  are 
held  everywhere,  devoted  either  to  catechetical  or 
consecutive  Biblical  instruction.  Confirmation 
usually  takes  place  after  the  age  of  sixteen,  follow- 
ing a  course  of  catechetical  instruction  given  on 
week-days.  Free  associations  have  exercised  a 
beneficent  influence  on  religious  life  in  Switzer- 
land. The  Association  of  Swiss  Evangelical  Preach- 
ers and  Theological  Teachers  was  founded  in  1839, 
for  the  furtherance,  through  united  action,  of  the 
theological  and  practical  interests  of  the  church. 
This  body  meets  annually  at  different  places,  and 
has  branches  in  the  various  cantons.  In  addition 
to  the  cantonal  assemblies  the  laiger  cantons  have 
pastors'  societies.  Bible  societies  exist  in  most  of 
the  cantons,  that  of  Basel  having  been  oiganized 
in  1804,  and  also  missionary  associations,  which 
partly  contribute  their  gifts  to  the  Basel  society 
and  partly  to  the  general  Evangelical  Protestant 
missionary  society  oiganused  in  1883.  Tlie  Prot- 
estant church  aid  societies  were  founded  in  1842 
through  the  Swiss  preachers'  association.  Under  the 
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priority  of  the  Basel  society  they  foster  and  support 
Protestantism  in  scattered  places,  specially  Roman 
Catholic  cantons,  as  well  as  in  neighboring  foreign 
countries.  Associations  of  the  Innere  Mission  have 
in  hand  a  great  variety  of  philanthropic  work.  Re- 
ligious periodicals  in  Protestant  Switzerland  num- 
bered (1904)  twenty-nine,  in  Roman  Catholic  seven. 
For  Free  Churches  of  French  Switzerland  see  IV., 
below.  Other  denominations  that  have  gained  fol- 
lowers are,  the  Methodist  Episcopal,  the  Methodists 
of  the  Evangelical  Communion,  the  Baptist,  the 
Catholic  Apostolic  (Irvingites),  the  Darbyites,  Swe- 
denborgians.  Salvation  Army,  Christian  Science, 
the  Christian  Catholic  Apostolic  Church  of  Zion  of 
Alexander  Dowie,  and  the  Mormons.  Of  these  the 
Methodists  and  Baptists  are  the  most  numerous, 
the  former  in  1904  having  60  preachers  and  9,083 
regular  members.  Many  of  the  adherents  of  these 
continue  as  members  of  the  state  churches. 

nL  The  Catholic  Churches:  According  to  the 
representations  of  the  Roman  Curia  the  diocese  of 
Chur  (q.v.)  embraces  the  cantons  of  Zurich,  Uri, 

Schwyz,    Unterwalden,    Glarus,    and 

X.  The      GraubOnden;  the  diocese  of  Basel,  the 

Church     cantons  of  Bern,  Lucerne,  Zug,  Sol- 

of  Rome,   eure,  Basel-Stadt,  Basel-Land,  Schaff- 

hausen,  Aargau,  and  Thuiigau;  of  St. 
Gall,  the  cantons  of  St.  Gsdl  and  Appenzell;  of 
Lausanne  and  Geneva,  the  cantons  of  Freiburg, 
Neuch&tel,  Vaud,  and  Geneva;  and  the  diocese  of 
Sitten,  the  canton  of  Valais.  The  organization  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Switzerland  is  lax 
and  for  the  most  part  in  a  state  of  confusion.  The 
administration  of  the  bishop  of  Chur  is  only  pro- 
visory except  in  the  canton  of  GraubOnden.  This 
does  not  include  Zurich,  the  congregations  in 
which  were  declared  absolved  from  the  see  of  Chur, 
and  were  permitted  to  secure  episcopal  means  in- 
dividually for  themselves  as  needed  according  to 
their  own  judgment,  subject  to  the  supremacy  of 
the  State.  The  bishop  of  Basel,  with  his  seat  at 
Soleure,  is  for  the  time  being  recognized  only  by 
Zug  and  Lucerne.  In  a  dispute  all  the  other  can- 
tons save  Schaffhausen  pronounced  the  episcopal 
office  vacated  in  1873,  and  no  reorganization  has 
yet  taken  place.  The  latter  is  under  the  see  by 
provisory  arrangement.  After  violent  and  lengthy 
disputes  at  Bern,  the  Roman  Catholics  there  or- 
ganised as  free  associations.  In  the  diocese  of  St. 
Gall  the  Roman  CathoHcs  of  Appenzell  assimie  ad- 
herence but  are  not  formally  imited.  In  Sitten 
there  is  no  church  law,  but  the  church  is  governed 
by  canonical  law.  The  canton  of  Ticino,  according 
to  the  agreement  of  1888,  is  nominally  under  the 
Bishop  of  Basel,  but  has  its  own  administrator  re- 
siding at  Lugano  and  chosen  by  the  pope,  by  agree- 
ment with  the  bishop  of  Basel.  In  consequence  of 
a  papal  encyclical  containing  strictures  on  the  con- 
fikt  at  Geneva,  the  papal  nunciature  was  abolished, 
the  federal  diet  declaring  further  papal  representa^ 
tion  inadmisBible.  The  total  number  of  Roman 
CathoUe  ehurohes  is  given  as  1,207,  and  of  priests, 
1,057.  There  are  32  monasteries;  of  Benedictines 
(with  105  monks),  Augustinians  (106),  Carthusians 
(22),  Franciscans  (9),  25  Capuchin  monasteries 
(6-12  each),  and  a  number  of  hospices.    Of  nunner- 


ies there  are  45,  besides  numerous  congregations  of 
sisters  devoted  to  charity  and  instruction.  The 
institute  of  teaching  sisters  at  Menzingen,  canton 
Zug,  has  700  teachers,  who  teach  in  250  public 
schools,  and  care  for  45  orphanages,  poorhouses, 
and  hospitals;  and  the  congregation  of  the  sisters 
of  mercy  in  Ingenbohl,  canton  Schwyz,  numbers 
3,400  sisters,  1,350  of  whom  are  active  in  Switzer- 
land, and  the  rest  in  various  Austrian  institutions. 
There  are  organizations  in  behalf  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  interests,  such  as  the  Swiss  student  socie- 
ties (600  members),  the  Roman  Catholic  associa- 
tions (30,000),  the  Roman  Catholic  association  for 
internal  missions,  to  care  for  interests  in  Protes- 
tant cantons  under  the  direction  of  the  Swiss  bish- 
ops, and  the  associated  Roman  CathoUc  men  and 
labor  unions  (6,000). 

After  the  dispute  arising  in  the  Basel  diocese  in 
consequence  of  the  Vatican  Council  of  1870,  Bern, 
Aargau,  Soleure,  Thurgau,  and  Basel 
a.  The  rejected  the  doctrine  of  papal  infaUi- 
Christian  bility,  and  forbade  their  bishops  to 
Catholic  discipline  priests  for  the  non-accept- 
Church.  ance  of  it.  As  the  bishop  refused  to 
obey,  he  was  removed,  and  the  adher- 
ents formed  the  Association  of  Swiss  Liberal  Catho- 
lics. Christian  Catholic  churches  were  at  once  or- 
ganized in  the  above  cantons,  and  in  the  towns  of 
Basel  and  Zurich.  Bern  and  Geneva  transferred 
the  state  church  organization  from  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  to  the  new  churches.  They  held 
their  first  national  synod  in  1875,  chose  a  bishop, 
1876,  who,  with  all  his  followers,  was  promptly  ex- 
commimicated  by  the  pope.  The  synod  consists 
of  the  bishop,  the  synodal  coimcil,  all  clergy  in 
office,  and  delegates  from  the  churches.  It  issues 
general  regulations  concerning  worship  and  disci- 
pline, and  chooses  the  synodal  council  and  the 
bishop.  The  synodal  council  consists  of  five  lay- 
men and  four  priests,  and  is  the  administrative  and 
executive  board.  At  the  beginning  of  1905  there 
were  43  churches  and  associations  and  56  priests. 
The  most  important  reforms  are  the  use  of  the  nsr 
tional  language  in  liturgy  and  ritual;  and  the  abo- 
lition of  enforced  confession,  the  commandments  of 
fasting,  and  the  law  of  celibacy.  The  mass  is  re- 
garded as  the  outgrowth  of  the  celebration  of  the 
Last  Supper;  and  the  saints,  it  is  held,  can  best  be 
honored  by  emulating  their  example. 

(F.  Meter.) 
IV.  The  Free  Churches  of  French  Switzerland: 
Although  in  the  same  relation  toward  the  state, 
these  three  bodies  of  Geneva,  Vaud,  and  Neuch&tel 
are  by  origin,  ruling  principles,  and  historical  de- 
velopment very  different  from  one  another.  The 
conmiunity  at  Geneva  is  the  oldest  and  most  rigid 
in  doctrine,  organization,  and  discipline.  Although 
the  Free  Church  of  NeuchAtel,  which  is  the  latest, 
has  no  bond  with  the  government,  it  resembles  a 
state  church  most  closely,  and  still  claims  to  be  a 
national  church.  The  Free  Church  of  Vaud,  on  the 
other  hand,  holds  an  intermediary  positian  between 
a  state  and  a  merely  confessional  dnirob. 

In  doctrine,  Vaud  is  the  most  liberal,  the  profes- 
sors of  its  college  of  divinity  being  in  constant  touch 
with  German  theology;    the  Geneva  community 
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has  always  been  very  orthodox,  so  also  that  of 
Neuch&tel,  though  standing  on  a  broader  basis. 
The  churches  of  Vaud  and  NeuchAtel  each  possess 
a  general  fund,  a  synod,  and  a  college  of  divinity. 
The  Geneva  Free  Church  is  organically  quite  sepa- 
rate from  the  Geneva  Evangelical  Society's  college, 
although  from  the  beginning  it  has  been  connected 
with  it  by  deep  spiritual  bonds. 

The  two  former  owe  their  origin  to  political  and 
religious  events;  the  latter  sprang  from  the  r^veil, 
that  great  Pietistic  movement  which  spread 
throughout  the  whole  country  in  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  These  three  communities, 
independent  of  each  other,  were  united  in  1902  into 
a  federation.  In  addition,  the  Transvaal  mission, 
originating  in  Vaud  and  being  known  as  Mission  ro- 
mande,  has  a  budget  amounting  yearly  to  $29,250, 
and  is  supported  by  the  three  churches. 

From  the  days  of  the  Reformation  Geneva  has 
been  a  very  important  center  of  religious  life  for  all 
lands  of  the  French  language.  There- 
X.  Geneva,  fore  when  Count  Zinzendorf  (q.v.) 
came  in  1741,  after  the  period  of  the 
barren  orthodoxy  of  the  seventeenth  century,  he 
found  a  favorable  ground  for  his  Bible  lessons  and 
prayer-meetings.  In  1817  Robert  Haldane  (q.v.), 
Scottish  Pietist,  arrived  at  Geneva  and  attracted 
to  his  devotional  Bible  hours  a  grpup  of  about 
twenty  students  of  divinity.  Among  them  were 
H.  Merle  d'Aubign^,  C^sar  Malan,  and  Francois 
Louis  Gaussen  (qq.v.).  From  the  time  of  Zinzen- 
dorf, opposition  to  the  Pietist  movement  grew  imtil 
a  sermon  of  Gaussen,  emphasizing  Christ's  divin- 
ity, raised  it  to  a  climax.  The  church  authorities 
forbade  private  assemblies.  Guers  immediately 
protested,  refused  submission,  and  in  1818  foimded 
with  a  few  friends  a  free  congregation  whose  regu- 
lar meetings  were  held  at  the  Bouiig  de  Four.  Six 
years  later,  C^sar  Malan,  having  been  suspended 
by  the  Compagnie  des  Pasteurs,  founded  L'^glise 
du  T^moignage,  which  soon  became  a  center  for 
Geneva  Pietism,  but  at  the  same  time  an  object 
for  the  fury  of  the  mob,  so  that  the  government 
troops  had  frequently  to  protect  it.  Both  congre- 
gations, the  former  Congregationalist,  the  latter 
Presbyterian,  were  imited,  1848,  under  the  name  of 
£glise  ^vang^lique.  In  1831  the  "  Evangelical  Soci- 
ety "  (q.v.)  was  foimded,  which,  without  an  organic 
bond  with  the  Free  Church,  is,  however,  in  intimate 
connection  with  it.  Gaussen  was  dismissed  from 
the  Compagnie  des  Pasteurs  and  opened  L'Oratoire, 
a  hall  where  the  principal  divine  services  of  the  Free 
Church  of  Geneva  are  still  held.  The  confession 
of  faith  of  the  ^lise  ^vang^lique  de  Geneve  is  the 
Bo-called  Apostolic  Creed,  and  contains  seventeen 
articles  embodying  the  usual  Evangelical  orthodox 
doctrines.  The  difference  in  dignity  between  the 
clergymen  and  elders  is  nominal,  the  church  being 
quite  Presb3rterian.  Admission  to  membership  is  by 
confession  of  faith  in  the  presence  of  two  elders,  and 
admission  by  confirmation  is  not  tolerated.  The 
church  has  a  conmiittee  of  evangelization  working 
in  different  places  in  connection  with  the  chapels, 
and  several  Simday-schools  numbering  more  than 
600  scholars.  From  1884  the  whole  body  has  di- 
vided into  three  parishes,  each  bavin^s;  its  own  pas- 


tor. At  present  the  congregation  consists  of  about 
700  members,  has  an  annual  budget  of  $5,265,  and 
contributes  $3,140  to  the  Mission  romande. 

The  Free  Church  of  Vaud,  too,  had  its  origin  in 

the  revival  after  the  period  of  religious  stagnation. 

The   preparations   were   unknowingly 

2.  Vaud.  laid  by  Dean  L.  A.  Curtat,  later  a  foe 
of  the  Free  Church,  who,  by  the  power 
of  his  preaching  and  the  stimulating  intercourse 
with  the  students  at  Lausanne,  revived  the  funda- 
mental truths  of  the  Gospel  and  the  Reformation, 
bearing  fruit  in  zeal  for  the  Bible,  Evangelization, 
and  missionary  associations.  But  the  movement 
encoimtered  the  opposition  of  the  government 
and  the  populace,  llie  mission  society,  founded 
at  Yverdon  (1821),  was  suppressed,  and  several 
of  the  pastors  were  dismissed.  Many  young  men 
being  excluded  from  the  state  examination  were 
obliged  to  gain  their  living  abroad.  In  1824  a 
law  was  promulgated  against  "  the  exalted  peo- 
ple who  are  trying  to  found  and  propagate  a  new 
sect."  The  Pastor  Bauty  had  to  appear  before  the 
government  because  he  had  frightened  his  commu- 
nity by  his  preaching  on  the  Holy  Communion;  an- 
other had  to  resign  because  he  held  a  meeting  of 
twenty  people  in  a  private  house;  and  Alexander 
Vinet  (q.v.)  had  to  submit  to  prosecution  for  pub- 
lishing two  pamphlets  on  religious  liberty.  In  1839, 
by  a  new  law,  the  government  made  itself  supreme 
over  the  church,  and  abrogated  the  Helvetic  Con- 
fession. Immediately  eleven  clergymen  resigned 
and  others  soon  followed.  In  Feb.-Nov.,  1845,  dur- 
ing a  revolution,  the  situation  grew  more  unbear- 
able, the  government  forbidding  private  meetings, 
requiring  total  submission,  taking  no  notice  of  a 
petition  signed  by  222  clergymen  ending  with  these 
words:  "  We  are  ready  to  sacrifice  everything  to 
our  state  church  but  our  conscience  ";  and  order- 
ing the  reading  of  a  proclamation  (July  29)  from 
the  pulpit  commending  its  injustice  and  intoler- 
ance to  the  people.  Forty-one  pastors  refused 
to  read  this  proclamation,  and  were  suspended. 
Shortly  after,  190  sent  in  their  resignation.  To 
escape  the  predicament,  the  government  offered  to 
those  who  had  resigned,  with  the  exception  of 
twenty,  the  privilege  of  resuming  their  charges,  but 
conditionally  and  without  reservation.  Forty  re- 
turned; the  others,  like  Charles  Secretan  and  Vinet, 
were  dismissed.  A  commission  of  seven  clei^gymen 
and  seven  laymen  asked  Professors  Vinet,  Chappuis, 
Herzog,  Pastor  Bauty,  and  others  to  give  lectures 
on  divinity.  A  committee  of  evangelisation  was 
founded  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  new  congre- 
gations throughout  the  canton,  and  the  Free  Church 
was  bom,  the  first  qrnod  bdng  held  Jime,  1847. 
The  Free  Church  of  Vaud  comprises  42  churches 
and  numbers  not  more  than  5,000  members,  but 
has  over  15,000  auditors  at  its  different  services. 

The  Free  Churdi  of  the  canton  of  Neuch&tel  had 

A  history  of  quiet  development.    In  qpite  of  the 

separation,  it  mafntainw  the  character 

5.  Ntu-    and  the  forms  of  a  state  church;  such 

chAteL      as  CQnfinnation,  liturgy,  and  the  vest- 
ments.   In  1872  the  grand  council  re- 
jected a  bill  proposed  by  the  government  for  the 
separation  of  St»te  and  Church,  and  then  adopted 
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another  which  necessitated  a  complete  revision  of  the 
fundamental  law  of  the  State  Church.  The  synod, 
in  extraordinary  session,  opposed  the  bill  and  al- 
most unanimously  replied  to  the  superior  council, 
apropos  of  a  revision  of  the  fundamental  church 
law  of  1S48,  by  protesting  against  political  com- 
petence to  enact  confessional  statutes,  and  against 
their  consolidation  with  so-called  liberal  Protestant- 
ism. It  demanded  the  same  autonomy  as  was  given 
to  other  non-established  churches,  and,  in  the  case 
of  the  revision  of  the  organic  church  law,  requested 
that  such  be  imdertaken  only  in  consultation  with 
the  church  boards  and  be  submitted  to  popular 
vote.  The  government  ignored  the  letter.  The  bill 
projected  by  it  was  in  turn  rejected  by  the  synod, 
with  only  one  negative  vote,  which  declared  it  to  be 
perilous  to  the  State  Church  on  the  ground  that  the 
State  exceeds  its  rights  in  prescribing  the  qualifica- 
tions of  electors  and  their  rights  in  ecclesiastical 
matters;  in  claiming  absolute  freedom  of  doctrine 
for  pastors  and  professors;  in  creating  a  synod 
which  abrogated  the  colloquies  and  in  pointing  out 
ma  Mponte  its  attributes.  Fiuther,  the  identifica- 
tion of  the  ecclesiastical  with  the  political  voter, 
the  interdiction  upon  the  church  of  confessing  its 
faith,  the  eligibility  of  any  graduate  citizen  as  a 
pastor  without  any  guaranty  as  regards  culture  or 
morality,  were  pronounced  measures  detrimental 
to  the  State  Church.  To  this  was  attached  the 
proposition  of  the  separation  in  autonomous  con- 
gregations of  the  Evangelicals  and  liberal  Protes- 
tants, all  to  share  in  the  privileges  and  goods 
afforded  by  the  state,  or,  best  of  all,  the  separation 
of  church  and  state.  Signed  by  55  clergymen  and 
supported  by  a  petition  of  10,300  signatures,  this 
document  was  presented;  nevertheless,  the  grand 
council,  by  a  vote  of  47  to  40,  adopted  the  pro- 
jected bill,  further  aggravated  by  the  clause  that 
the  professors  of  theology  should  be  chosen  by  the 
government  and  not  by  the  synod.  A  second  peti- 
tion asking  for  the  separation  resulted  in  a  sub- 
mission to  popular  vote  and  by  a  majority  of  16 
out  of  13,956  revision  was  lost.  Nothing  remained 
to  be  done  but  to  organize  a  free  church.  Twenty- 
one  congregations  with  twenty-four  pastors  founded 
the  £glii9e  ^vangdlique  neuch&teloise  ind^pendante 
de  r^Ut.  From  that  time,  1873,  the  Free  Church 
of  the  canton  of  Neuch&tel  has  developed;  the 
number  of  its  members  has  increased  from  year  to 
year;  and  the  participation  in  the  Evangelization 
of  France,  Belgium,  Spain,  and  Italy  and  in  the 
Ifiasion  romande  is  very  energetic  and  self-denying. 

C.  CORREVOX. 

BnuoomAPBT:  Collections  of  titles  are  to  be  found  in: 
QdtmS,  Chriitian  Church,  vol.  vii. — the  literature,  general 
and  special,  on  the  Reformation  is  given  with  great  ful- 
OMs  in  this  work;  F.  Lauchert,  Bibliographie  der  ehrid- 
Kek-kaikoHaehen  Kirthe  der  Sehvoeu,  Bern.  1893;  Q.  Fins- 
ler,  BMioorajihU  der  evangditch-reformirUn  Kirehe  in  d€r 
Sekmrni,  Bern.  1896.  On  the  general  history  of  SwiUer- 
laad  eoosult:  C.  Oareis  and  P.  Zom.  Stoat  und  Kirehe  in 
dsr  SekweiM,  2  vols..  Zurich.  1877-78;  A.  von  Orelli.  Das 
<Sfaalsr«eAl  der  aehweiuri$ehen  BidgenoMenaehaft,  Freiburg, 
1885;  K.  Dindliker.  GeachiehU  der  Schweis  .  .  .  von  den 
•Ueeten  Zeiten,  8  vols.,  Zurich.  189.3-95,  cf.  his  Short  Hie- 
tarw  of  SwitMerland,  London.  1899;  B.  van  Muyden.  Hi»t. 
de  la  nation  euie—^  3  vols.,  Lausanne,  189<M)9;  Cambridoe 
Modem  Hietory,  vols,  i.-zii..  New  York,  1902-10. 

For  history  prior  to  the  Reformation  oonsult:    E.  F. 


Gelpke,  KirehenoeeehiehU  der  Schweit  unter  der  Rfimer^, 
Burounder-  und  Alemannaeit^  2  vols.,  Bern,  1856-61; 
J.  C.  Moerikofer,  Bilder  aua  dem  kirehlichen  Leben  der 
Schweie,  Leipsic,  1864;  A.  Latolf,  Die  Olaubenaboten  in 
der  Schweig,  Lucerne,  1871;  F.  Naef.  Lea  Premiere  Joura 
du  ehriatianieme  en  Sviaae,  Lausanne,  1879;  E.  EgU, 
Kirehenoeachiehte  der  Sehweie  bia  auf  Karl  den  Oroaaen, 
Zurich,  1893;  E.  Hersog,  BeitrOge  aur  VorgeaehichU  der 
ehriatkatholiaehen  Kirehe  der  Schweia,  Bern.  1896;  J.  A. 
Oautier,  Hiat.  de  Oenkve  dee  originea  it  VannSe  1691,  6 
vols..  Geneva,  1896-1901. 

On  the  Reformation  consult:  The  works  of  the  Swiss 
Reformers,  Bullinger,  Calvin,  Farel,  Leo  Jud,  (Ecolam- 
padius,  Vadianus,  and  Zwingli.  and  the  literature  under 
the  articles  on  them  in  this  work;  Schaff,  Chriatian 
Church,  vol.  vii.;  8.  Fischer.  Die  Reformation  in  Bern, 
Bern.  1827;  J.  Kuhn,  Die  Reformation  Bema,  Bern.  1828; 
A.  Ruchat,  Hiat.  de  la  ri formation  de  la  Suiaae,  7  vols.,  2d 
ed.,  Nyon,  1835-38;  H.  Bullinger,  Reformationageachichte 
nach  dem  Autographon,  ed.  J.  Hottinger  and  H.  Vdgeli, 
3  vols.,  Frauenfeld,  1838-40;  K.  B.  Hundeshagen,  Die 
Konflikte  dea  Calviniemua,  Zwinglianiemua  und  Luther- 
thuma  in  der  Bemer  Landeakirehe,  Bern,  1842;  F.  Godet. 
Hiat.  de  la  r4formation  dana  le  paya  de  NeuchAtd,  Neu- 
chAtel,  1859;  W.  M.  Blackburn.  WiUiam  Fard:  Story  of 
the  Sufiaa  Reformation,  Edinburgh.  1867;  Archiv  fUr  die 
aehweiaeriache  Reformationa-Geachichte,  Freiburg.  1869  sqq.; 
E.  Egli.  Die  Zlkrcher  WiedertAufer  tur  Reformation»zeit,  Zu- 
rich, 1878;  K.  R.  Hagenbach.  Hiat.  of  the  Reformation  in 
Oermany  and  Svntaerland,  Edinburgh.  1878-79;  A.  L.  Her- 
minjard,  Correapondanee  dea  reformateura,  9  vols.,  Geneva, 
1878-97;  Actenaammltmg  aur  achweixeriachen  Reforma- 
tionageaehidUe,  IStl-^t,  ed.  J.  Strickler,  5  vols.,  Zurich, 
1878-84;  Acteneammlung  aur  Oeaehiehte  der  Zlkrcher  Ref- 
ormation  1619-SS,  ed.  E.  Egli.  Zurich.  1879;  H.  G.  Suls- 
berger.  Oeaehiehte  der  Reformation  im  Kanton  OraubUnden, 
Coire.  1880;  H.  S.  Burrage.  Hiatory  of  the  AnabaptiaU  in 
Switaeriand,  Philadelphia.  1882;  H.  Escher.  Die  Olaubena- 
parteien  in  der  Eidgenoaaenachaft,  Frauenfeld,  1882;  R. 
Nitssche,  Oeaehiehte  der  WiederUkufer  in  der  Sehweia,  Ein- 
siedeln,  1885;  E.  Baehler,  Le  Comte  de  la  Croix.  Bin 
Beitrag  aur  Reformationageachichte  der  Weatachweiz,  Bid, 
1895;  E.  Choisy,  La  ThSoeratie  h  Oenkve  au  tempa  de  Cal- 
vin, Geneva,  1896;  E.  Issel,  Die  Reformation  in  Kon- 
atana,  Freiburg,  1898;  A.  Bemus.  T.  de  Biae  h  Lauaanne, 
6tude,  Lausanne.  1900;  Quellen  aur  achweiaeriachen  Refor- 
maiion^oeachiehte,  ed.  E.  Egli.  Basel,  1901 ;  H.  Vuilleumier, 
La  Rdigion  de  noa  pkrea,  Lausanne,  1888;  idem,  U&gliae 
du  paya  de  Vaud  aux  tempa  de  la  riformation,  ib.  1902; 
Cambridge  Modem  Hiatory,  ii.  305-341,  New  York,  1904; 
Die  Chronik  dea  Laurenciua  Boaahart  von  Winterthur  1186- 
ISSt,  ed.  K.  Hauser,  Basel.  1905. 

On  histoiy  since  the  Reformation  use:  G.  Finsler. 
Kirehliehe  Statiatik  der  reformierten  Sehweia,  Stuttgart, 
1854  (valuable);  J.  Gaberel.  Hiat.  de  Vtgliae  de  GenHe 
.  .  .  3uaqu*fi  noa  joura,  3  vols..  Geneva.  1858-62;  J.  Cart, 
Hiat.  du  mouvement  religieux  el  eeeliaiaatigue  dana  le  canton 
de  Vaud  pendant  la  premih-e  moitiS  du  19.  aiMe,  6  vols., 
Lausanne.  1870-79;  G.  R.  Zimmerman.  Die  Zurcher 
Kirehe  und  ihre  Antiatea,  Zurich.  1877;  idem,  Die  Z ar- 
cher Kirehe  1619-1819,  ib.  1878;  H.  Fleury.  Hist,  de 
rSgliae  de  Oenive,  3  vols..  Geneva.  1879-81  (comes  to 
1820);  G.  Finsler,  Oeaehiehte  der  theologiach-kirchliehen 
Entwiekdung  in  der  deutach-reformirten  Sehweia  aeit  den 
SO  Jahren,  Zurich,  1881;  J.  Genoud,  Lea  Sainla  de  la 
Suiaae  fran^aiae,  2  vols.,  Paris.  1882;  E.  Bloesch.  Oe- 
aehiehte der  achufeiaeriach-reformirten  Kirchen,  2  vols.. 
Bern.  1898-99;  S.  Grueter.  Der  Anteil  der  katholiaehen 
und  proteatantiaehen  Orte  der  Eidgenoaaenachaft  an  den 
K&mpen  im  Watlia,  1600-13,  Stans.  1900;  W.  Hadom. 
Oeaehiehte  dea  Pietiamua  in  den  achweiaeriaeh-reformirten 
Kirchen,  Constance.  1901;  F.  Nippold.  Handbueh  der 
neueaten  Kurchengeachiehte,  ii.  466  sqq..  Berlin.  1901; 
W.  Hadom,  Kirehengeaehichte  der  reformiyien  Sehweia, 
Zurich,  1907;  T.  de  La  Rive.  La  Separation  de  Vigliae  et 
de  rUat  h  Oenkve,  Paris.  1909. 

On  the  Free  Churches  consult:  Bulletin  dea  aiancea  du 
aynode  conatituant  de  Vigliae  ivangilique  neuchdteloiae, 
NeuchHtel.  1874;  E.  Guers.  Notice  hiatorigue  aur  Vigliae 
tvangUique  libre  de  Oenive,  Geneva.  1875;  J.  Cart.  Hiai. 
du  mouvement  rdigieux  dana  la  canton  de  Vaud,  vol.  vi.. 
Lausanne.  1880;  L.  Monastier,  Une  voix  de  jadia  aur 
Vorigine  et  lea  premiere  paa  de  Vigliae  ivangilique  libre  du 
canton  de  Vaud,  ib.  1885;    Conatitution  da  Vigliae  ivan- 
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ISST:  J.  Favn,  11  y  a  einquan/e  am.  LausBDne. 
E.  Moavert.  HiM.  da  la  [ondalion  de  t'iv'i"  ti»" 
ntwMtrioUc.  Neuch&tcl.  189S;  R.  Duprui,  Fonda 
FAfftise  hr-nriQilique  txbre  du  ajtiton  dt  Vawi.  LausaaiK 
tbe  ioumols  Le  CMlien  iaartatlxqut,  1847-97,  i 
Mataaer;  and  lileraturo  under  Vinet,  Alexahdi 
On  Hie  RoDum  Catholic  Church  consult:    Dcr 


■«b.  1S87:  A.  Dachi,  Die  kaOialix 
Uunich.  IQ(J2;  J.  Beck.  Dir  katholudi-Mocialt  BewtBU'V  in 
der  Sch-ceii,  Bern.  1903:  P.  G,  Gscliwind.  Gofhichlt  da- 
EMalrhan/  dcr  ehritUcaUioliichini  Kirchi  drr  Schviea,  3 
vulB.,  BhsgI.  1904-10. 

SWORD,  BRETHREM  OF  THE  {FratTea  mili- 
tim  Ckrisli):  An  order  founded  by  Biahop  Albert 
o(  Appeldem  in  Livonia  in  1202  and  patterned  after 
the  Templars  (q.v.).  The  name  is  derived  from  the 
fact  tlint  the  mcmbera  of  the  order  wore  upon  their 
■whit*  mantle  aa  an  inaignium  a  red  sword  alongside 
of  a  red  cross.  The  purpose  of  the  bishop  was  tbe 
eecuring  of  the  Christian  colony  in  Livonia  and  the 
extensioD  of  its  bounds.  The  founding  of  the  order 
■was  ratified  by  Innocent  III,  in  1202,  and  the  rule 
prescribed  was  that  of  the  Tempiars.  There  were 
three  classes  of  members:  knights,  of  noble  birth 
and  obligated  to  soldierly  duties;  spirituals,  nhose 
duty  was  the  conduct  of  divine  service;  and  serving 
brethren,  who  performed  the  lower  duties  pertain- 
ing to  service  in  war,  had  household  duties,  and 
aided  by  using  their  skill  as  handicraftsmen.  The 
numbers,  at  first  small,  rapidly  increased  under  the 
political  conditions  of  the  time  and  place,  and  early 
claimed  one-third  of  the  region,  the  subjection  of 
which  was  the  object  of  the  foundation.  Campaigns 
were  carried  on  in  the  surrounding  regions,  in 
Lithuania,  Rusiaa,  and  Denmark,  and  the  result, 
by  1230,  was  to  decimate  the  numbers  of  the  order, 
while  the  number  of  acces^ons  continually  lessened. 
Proposals  were  then  made  for  union  with  the  Teu- 
tonic Order,  and  in  1237  this  union  was  accom- 
plished, and  the  fortunes  of  the  Brethren  of  the 
Sword  were  thenceforth  those  of  the  Teutonic  Order. 
Bibuoqbapht:  J.  Voigt.  OarAirlitt  Preuvinu,  vols.  i.-iL, 
KDnigsberg,  1827;  K.  von  SuhlAier,  Linland  und  die  An- 
{Hrv  dtMltehm  Lebeni  im  balluchm  Nord.  Berlin,  1850; 
F.  G.  van  Bimge.  Der  Ordrm  drr  ScfruvrlbradiT,  Leipaio, 
1S75:  idem.  OachiehU  der  OtUegproviniai.  vril.  i..  Milsu, 
1878;  H.  HildobtBod.  tiwmi™,  Rigii.  I§a7;  DnwoodorH, 
"  da  DeuUehen  Ordeiu  in  Lieland  aih- 


I.  Jahrh, 


SYLLABUS  OF  ERRORS,  PAPAL:    An  index  or 

catalogue  of  eighty  heresies  condemned  by  Pope 
Pius  IX.,  Dec.  S,  1S&4,  on  the  basis  of  several  en- 
cycUcal  letters  and  consistorial  allocutions  issued 
previously  by  the  same  pontiff.  The  number  of 
heresies  was  probably  suggested  by  the  work  of 
Epiphanius  against  the  eighty  heremes  of  the  first 
three  centuries,  which  were  mostly  of  a  Gnostic 
character.  The  papal  document  is  purely  nega- 
tive, but  indirectly  it  teaches  and  enjoins  the  very 
opposite  of  what  it  condenms  as  error.  It  is  divided 
into  ten  sections.  The  first  condemns  pantheism, 
naturalism,  and  absolute  rationalism;  the  second, 
moderate  rationalism;  tbe  third,  indifferentism  and 
latitudinarionism;  the  fourth,  socialism,  commu- 
nism,  secret  societies,  Bible  societies,  and  other 


"  pests  of  tliis  description  ";  the  fifth,  errors  con- 
cerning the  Church  and  her  rights;  tbe  sixth,  errore 
concerning  ci\'il  society;  the  seventh,  errors  of 
natural  and  Christian  ethics;  the  eighth,  errors 
concerning  Christian  marriage;  the  ninth,  error? 
concerning  tbe  temporal  power  of  the  pope;  the 
tenth,  errors  of  modern  liberalism.  Among  the 
errors  condemned  are  the  principles  of  civil  and  re- 
ligious liberty,  and  the  separation  of  Church  and 
State.  The  Syllabus  impliedly  asserts  the  infalh- 
bility  of  the  pope,  the  exclusive  right  of  Romaiusm 
to  recognition  by  the  ei\'il  government,  the  unlaw- 
fulness of  all  religions  other  than  the  Roman 
Catholic,  the  complete  independence  of  the  papal 
hierarchy,  the  power  of  the  Roman  Church  to  coerce 
and  enforce,  and  its  supreme  control  over  public 
education,  science,  and  literature.  It  reasserts  all 
the  extravagant  claims  of  the  medieval  papacy,  and 
is  a  declaration  of  war  against  modem  civilization 
and  progress. 

What  authority  attaches  to  this  document? 
Cardinal  Newman,  in  his  defense  of  the  Syllabus 
against  Gladstone's  attack,  virtually  denied  its  ciog- 
matic  force,  saying  {Letter  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
p.  108),  "  We  can  no  more  accept  the  Syllabus  as 
defidc,  as  a  dogmatic  document,  than  any  other  in- 
dex or  table  of  contents."  But  the  Syllabus  is 
more  than  a  mere  index,  and  contains  as  many 
definitions  and  Judgments  as  titles.  Moreover,  the 
papal  infallibility  decree  of  1870  makes  all  ex  cidke- 
dra  or  oStcial  utterances  of  the  pope  on  matters  of 
faith  and  discipline  infallible.  The  Syllabus  is  an 
ofhcial  document,  addressed  to  all  the  bishops  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  world,  and  sent  to  them  with 
a  papal  encyclical.  Its  infallibihty  was  at  once  as- 
serted by  Cardinal  HergenrOther  {cf.  J.  J.  I,  von 
DOllinger,  Dai  PapnUhum,  ed.  J.  Friedrich,  p.  281, 
Munich,  1892).  The  quotations  made  from  it  by 
Leo  Xill.  and  in  1907  by  Pius  X.  in  his  encyclical 
Fascendi  gregia  seem  to  confirm  its  infallible  au- 
thority. Pius  X.  quotes  it  extensively  at  least 
twice  (cf.  The  Programme  of  Modernism,  pp.  195, 
222,  New  York,  1908).  At  the  opening  of  the 
Vatican  Cotmcil  (q.v.)  a  part  of  the  program  was 
solemnly  to  ratify  the  Syllabus  (T.  Granderalh, 
Gesckichte  des  valikaniKhin  KomiU,  i.  357,  Frei- 
burg, 1903;  J.  Friedrich,  Getehiehte  dea  valikani- 
tehen  KontUa,  i.  749,  Bonn,  1877),  but  this  was  not 
formally  carried  out.  Clothed  with  infallible  au- 
thority, and  followed  by  the  decrees  of  the  Vatican 
Council,  the  Syllabus  provoked  and  stimulated  the 
so-called  Kulturkampf  in  Germany,  a  pamphlet 
war  in  England  about  its  bearing  on  civil  and  po- 
litical allegiance,  and  led  to  serious  conflicts  between 
Church  and  State  in  Italy,  Austria,  Prussia,  F^nce, 
Belgium,  and  Brazil.  Where  Church  and  Slate  are 
united,  there  must  be  coUidon  when  each  claims 
sovereignty,  and  the  one  claims  infallible  authority 
in  addition.  Even  in  the  United  States,  the  Sylla- 
bus comes  into  crisp  confiiet  with  the  functions  of 
government  aa  recognised  by  the  statutes  of  the 
land.  The  State  claims  and  exercises  the  right  and 
duty  of  educating  the  people  for  intelligent  and 
useful  citi:senship;  while  the  Syllabus  condemns  all 
public  education  which  is  not  controlled  by  the 
teaching  of  the  Roman  Church,  and  stimulatea  the 
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e£Fort8  of  the  priesthood  to  Romanize  or  to  break 
up  the  public  schools,  or,  where  neither  can  be  done 
from  want  of  power,  to  neutralize  them  by  parochial 
schools  in  which  the  doctrines  and  principles  of 
Trent  and  the  Vatican  are  inculcated  upon  the  ri- 
sing generation.  The  encyclical  Pascendi  gregia  (ut 
sup.)  sounds  almost  like  a  continuation  of  the  Sylla- 
bus, being  a  condemnation  of  "  Modernism  "  (q.v.). 
The  text  of  the  encyclical  is  given  in  Tfie  Programme 
of  Modernism  (ut  sup.). 

P.  ScHAFFf.      D.  S.  SCHAPF. 

Biblxoorapht:  The  text  is  most  convenient  of  access  in 
SchafF,  Creeds,  11.  213-233;  it  is  also  in  Acta  et  decreta 
eoncUii  VcUicani,  Freiburg,  1871,  and  in  W.  E.  Gladstone, 
Rome  and  the  Newest  Fashions  in  Religion,  London  and 
New  York,  1875  (containing  three  tracts  of  Gladstone  on 
the  subject,  the  text  of  the  Syllabus,  and  a  history  of  the 
Vatican  Council).  On  the  subject  consult  besides  the 
literature  named  in  the  text:  Pronier,  La  Ltberii  religietAse 
et  U  Syllabus,  Geneva.  1870;  Cardinal  H.  E.  Manning,  The 
Vatican  Decrees  in  their  Bearing  on  CivU  Allegiance,  ib. 
1875  (reply  to  Gladstone,  ut  sup.);  Cardinal  J.  H.  New- 
man, Ldter  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  on  Occasion  of  Mr. 
Oladtton^s  Recent  Expostulation,  ib.  1875;  and  much  of 
the  literature  under  Infalubilitt;  Ultbamontanibm; 
and  Vatican  Council. 

SYLVESTER.    See  Silvester. 

STLVESTRINS:  A  Roman  Catholic  congrega- 
tion under  Observantine  Benedictine  rule,  estab- 
lished by  Silvestro  Gonzelini  (b.  at  Osimo,  9  m.  s. 


of  Ancona,  1170  or  1174;  d.  at  his  monastery  on 
Monte  Fano  near  Fabriano,  45  m.  s.w.  of  Ancona, 
Nov.  26,  1267).  After  studying  at  Padua  and 
Bologna  and  being  canon  in  his  native  city,  he  re- 
tired, about  1227,  to  the  Grotta  fucile  near  Osimo. 
Here  his  piety  attracted  so  many  pupils  and  fol- 
lowers, that  about  1231  he  established  a  monas- 
tery for  them  on  Monte  Fano.  The  congregation 
was  approved  by  Innocent  IV.  (June  27,  1247),  and 
spread  especially  in  Umbria,  Tuscany,  and  Ancona. 
In  1662-67  the  Sylvestrins  were  united  with  the 
order  of  Vallombrosa,  and  in  1688  their  rule  was 
revised,  approval  being  given  by  Alexander  VIII. 
in  1690.  The  congregation  was  directed  by  a  gen- 
eral, elected  by  the  chapter  general  quadrennially, 
and  represented  at  Rome  by  a  procurator-general, 
whom  he  appointed  triennially.  The  habit  is  dark 
blue,  and  that  of  the  general,  who  may  wear  epis- 
copal vestments,  is  violet.  The  order  is  now  very 
small  in  numbers,  although  it  has  monasteries  in 
Rome  and  other  parts  of  Italy,  and  an  active  mis- 
sion in  Ceylon.  (A.  Hauck.) 

Bibuoorapht:  S.  Fabrini,  Breve  Chronica  della  Congrega- 
xione  dei  Monachi  Silvestrini,  Camerino,  1618.  new  ed., 
ed.  A.  Morosi  and  A.  Lucantovi,  Rome,  1706;  the  "  Con- 
Btitution  "  was  printed  at  Camerino,  1610,  and  Rome, 
1690;  Helyot,  Ordres  monastiques,  vi.  170  sqq.;  Heim- 
bucher,  Orden  und  Kontfregationen,  L  277-279;  KL,  zi 
1039-41. 


I.  Creedfl  and  Confeasionfl. 

Original  Idea  of  Symbol  (|  1). 
The  Rule  of  Faith  (S  2). 


SYMBOLICS. 

Western  Development  (f  3). 
Change  of  Attitude  in  the  West  (|  4). 
Post-Reformation  Creeds  ({  6). 


n.  Oomparative  Symbolical 
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L  Creeds  and  Confessions:  The  term  symbol  is 
uaed  in  a  twofold  sense;  for  the  pictorial  repre- 
sentation of  religious  ideas  (see  Mts- 
X.  Original  taoogical  Th£Ologt;  Stmbolism, 
Idea  of  Ecclesiastical),  and  for  the  au- 
SymboL  thoritative  ecclesiastical  formulations 
of  religious  doctrines.  This  article  is 
to  be  restricted  to  the  latter  class  of  symbols,  other- 
wise styled  the  church  creeds  or  confessions.  From 
them  the  theological  discipline  styled  "  symbolics  " 
and  mostly  pursued  in  Protestantism  has  derived 
it«  name.  The  custom  of  designating  as  symbols 
the  formulas  by  which  Christian  faith  has  expressed 
itnelf  in  history  took  its  origin  in  referring  to 
that  formula  as  a  symbol  by  which,  in  the  ancient 
Church,  the  candidates  for  baptism  were  wont  to 
confess  their  faith.  It  began  with  "  I  believe,'' 
being  therefore  decidedly  individual  and  personal. 
Of  its  many  names  one  was  simply  that  of  "  the 
faith."  In  the  East  "  the  lesson  "  (to  mathSma) 
was  sometimes  employed,  but  seldom  **  the  con- 
fession of  faith."  The  designation  of  the  baptismal 
confession  as  ''  symbol  "  originated  in  the  West; 
in  the  East  it  appeared  relatively  late.  The  term 
is  first  found  in  Tertullian  (Adi'.  Marcionem,  v.  1). 
The  Latin  Church  borrowed  the  term  from  the 
secular  Greek.  Derived  from  symballein  {**  to  com- 
pare "),  9ymboUm  may  be  applied  to  whatever  sig- 
nifies a  means  of  recognition  or  identification,  a 
frign,  a  watchword,  a  comparison  or  agreement. 
"The  equivalents  in  Latin  are  eignum,  nota,  indiciumf 
teueroy  pactum;  some  of  the  older  Latin  theolo- 


gians, such  as  Rufinus,  rendered  it  by  coUoHo,  con- 
fusing the  Greek  symboU  and  symboUm.  The  latter 
attached  his  interpretation  to  the  legend  that  the 
primitive  creed  was  composed  jointly  by  the  Apos- 
tles, each  contributing  one  sentence.  Cyprian 
{Epiat,  box  [ha v.]  7;  Eng.  transl.,  ANF,  v.  399) 
is  a  sure  witxiess  of  the  application  of  "  symbol " 
to  the  baptismal  confession.  In  what  sense  it  was 
applied  is  open  to  explanation;  it  was  probably 
used  as  a  general  token  of  recognition,  although 
dififerent  views  are  held  on  this  point,  according  to 
the  diverse  theories  of  the  origin  of  the  creed  itself. 
The  view  of  the  present  writer  is  that  all  the  for- 
mulas found  in  the  primitive  Church  go  back  to  the 
creed  known  as  the  old  Roman  (designated  as  R 
in  this  article);  that  this  creed  was  composed  in 
Rome  at  one  time,  as  the  expression  of  the  sum- 
mary of  faith  at  the  period  of  its  date,  probably 
about  100,  but  rather  earlier  than  later;  and  that 
it  was  composed  for  lituigical  and  catechetical  pur- 
poses, but  not  as  the  outcome  of  polemical  antagonism 
to  heresy,  as  is  the  view  advocated  by  A.  C.  McGiffert 
{The  Apostles*  Creed,  New  York,  1902).  The  latter 
considers  R  the  fundamental  formula,  indeed,  but 
one  composed  by  the  Roman  Church  during  the 
struggle  with  Marcion.  Loofs  doubts  the  hypothe- 
sis of  a  single  "  mother-formula,"  and  traces  the  cus- 
tom of  making  the  catechumens  recite  a  creed  (which 
was  substantially  the  same  everywhere,  though  not 
identical  in  phraseology)  to  Asia  Minor,  if  not  to  the 
primitive  churches  of  Palestine  and  Syria. 
It  may  at  least,  however,  be  taken  as  proved 
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that  the  creed  originally  had  its  proper  place  in  the 
solemn  administration  of  baptism.  There  were  dif- 
ferent local  developments  of  the  ous- 
3.  The  toms  of  the  iradiUo  tywboU  to  the 
Rule  of  catechumens  shortly  before  baptism; 
Faith.  a  reddiHo  of  the  same,  after  catechet- 
ical exposition  of  the  several  articles, 
as  a  proof  of  their  readiness  for  the  sacrament;  and 
an  assent  to  the  same  in  the  midst  of  the  act  of 
baptism  itself;  but  wherever  the  baptismal  symbol 
was  employed,  it  had,  notwithstanding  its  personal 
form,  a  litiugical  character.  With  this  is  connected 
the  signification  of  the  formula  as  a  scuramentum, 
no  doubt  partly  as  the  oath  militant  of  the  Chris- 
tians, and  partly  as  a  sacred  emblem  signif3ang  by 
its  traditio  the  setting  apart,  once  for  all,  of  the  be- 
liever as  a  Christian.  From  the  very  early  time  of 
the  first  conflict  with  a  contrary  belief  (loosely 
Gnosticism,  perhaps  in  its  Maroionite  form),  the 
creed  came  to  be  used  in  the  West  as  the  "  rule  of 
faith."  That  from  the  middle  of  the  second  cen- 
txiry  the  West  considered  the  creed  as  a  weapon 
against  hostile  attacks,  as  the  standard  given  by 
God  himself,  is  demonstrable.  Not  so  certain  but 
probable  is  the  theory  that  the  East  adopted  it 
before  the  end  of  that  century  in  Asia  Minor  (per- 
haps in  connection  with  Polycarp's  journey  to 
Rome) ;  but  that  here  originally  the  Scriptures  had 
occupied  the  position  of  a  rule  of  faith.  This  was 
their  position  in  the  rest  of  the  East,  which  only 
gradually,  in  some  places  not  till  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, adopted  a  formulated  creed.  Especially  with 
Origen  it  appeare  as  though  there  was  no  creed  and 
none  was  desired,  but  it  was  deemed  better  to  meet 
various  controversial  needs  by  expedient  formulas 
drawn  up  for  each  occasion.  This  method  issued 
in  the  practise  of  councils  of  preparing  consistent 
formulas,  somewhat  suggestive  of  the  symbol.  In 
the  third  century  and  numerously  in  the  fourth, 
dogmatic  resolutions  resembling  a  (or  the)  symbol, 
and  in  part  distinctly  imder  the  subsumption  of 
such  a  one,  were  adopted  at  the  coimcils.  Such 
definitions  were  never  designated  as  "  symbols," 
unless,  as  in  some  instances,  they  were  applied  to 
baptinnal  use.  In  time,  especially  after  the  legis- 
lation of  Justinian,  the  formula  attributed  to  the 
joint  action  of  the  first  two  ecumenical  coimcils,  the 
so-called  Niceno-Constantinopolitan  creed  (C;  see 
CoNSTANTiNOPOLiTAN  Creed)  Came  to  hold  the 
rank  of  a  "  symbol."  It,  then,  in  the  East,  though 
still  in  ultimate  association  with  the  Scriptures  and 
with  the  "  exposition  of  the  faith  "  maide  by  the 
whole  seven  ecumenical  councils,  came  to  be  the 
rule  of  faith,  as  it  is  to  this  day  in  the  Greek  Oi^ 
thodox  Church.  (The  term  ecimienical,  strictly 
speaking,  applies  to  C  only,  since  neither  the  Apos- 
tolic nor  the  Athanasian  creed  ever  obtained  oflicial 
recognition  in  the  East.)  Even  if  C  thus  presente 
the  highest  criterion  for  distinguishing  between  or- 
thodox and  heretical  doctrine,  it  owes  ite  special 
importance  to  the  fact  that  it  retained  ite  position 
in  the  public  services  of  baptism  and  the  Eucharist. 
In  the  West  also  the  idea  of  a  "  symbol  "  carried 
with  it,  until  the  Reformation,  a  reference  to  the 
liturgical  use  of  a  formula.  The  title  passed  from 
R,  or  the  provincial  "  daughter-recensions  "  of  R, 


finaUy  again  to  a  single  formula,  the  present  text 

of  the  Apostles'  Creed  (q.v.)  as  received  to-day 

by  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestante 

3.  Western  alike  (T).    It  was  then  extended  to  C, 
Develop-    which  in  the  West  also,  though  only 

ment  gradually  and  within  limite,  became 
the  Eucharistic  creed;  and  to  the 
"  Athanasian  "  Creed  (q.v.,  and  see  revised  transla- 
tion below;  called  tymbolum  Quicunque  from  ite 
opening  word;  hence  Q).  The  Middle  Ages  speak  of 
these  as  "  the  three  symbols  " — the  phrase  is  first 
demonstrably  foimd  in  Alexander  of  Hales,  Summa, 
III.,  qu.  82,  m.  5,  introduction.  T  and  C  were 
compared  usually  as  minus  and  major.  Ludolf  of 
Saxony  (cf.  Loofs,  Symbolik,  p.  58),  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  defining  symbol  as  "  a  compendious 
collection  of  all  things  which  concern  salvation," 
says  that  "  the  first  symbol  was  made  for  instruc- 
tion in  the  faith,  the  second  for  explanation  of 
the  faith,  and  the  third  for  defense  of  the  faith." 
Occasionally  the  formula  of  the  Lateran  Council  of 
1215,  the  "  Definition  against  the  Albigenses  and 
other  heretics,"  is  called  the  ''fourth  symbol"; 
this  professes  to  offer  a  compendium  of  "  the  whole  " 
faith,  in  formal  adherence  to  T,  but  makes  use  of 
C  and  still  more  of  Q,  besides  sanctioning  the  new 
developmente  of  the  Eucharistic  doctrine.  It  may 
have  been  the  obvious  following  of  the  structure  of 
T  that  allowed  the  name  of  s3rmbol  to  be  applied 
to  it,  though  it  came  to  no  lituigical  use.  In  the 
same  indefinite  way,  the  name  is  applied  to  the 
Symbolum  fidei  a  Leone  IX  prapaaitum  Petro  epis- 
copo,  though  this  formula  has  a  certain  public  use, 
being  put  in  the  form  of  questions  for  the  examina- 
tion of  candidates  for  episcopal  consecration.  Simi- 
larly mention  is  made  of  the  symbolum  Trideniinum 
by  which  is  meant  "  the  profession  of  Tridentine 
faith  prescribed  by  Pius  IV."  in  1564,  and  slightly 
enlarged  by  Pius  DC.  in  1877;  it  was  recited  by 
candidates  for  reception  into  the  chureh  imtil  1859, 
and  is  orally  confessed  and  subscribed  by  those  who 
are  entering  the  teaching  office,  especially  by  prieste 
(see  Tridentine  Profession  of  Faith). 

It  must  now  be  remarked  that  theological  devel- 
opment in  the  West,  unlike  that  of  the  East,  differ- 
entiated increasingly  the  conception  of  the  rule  of 
faith  from  that  of  the  symbol.    After 

4.  Change  imcertainty  had  arisen  in  the  fourth 
of  Attitude  century  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the 

in  the  symbol  for  the  purpose  of  a  rule  of 
West  faith,  and  the  Scriptures  had  begun, 
imder  the  influence  of  the  East,  to  be 
considered  as  part  of  it,  Augustine  not  only  took 
account  of  the  new  development,  but  also  set 
bounds  to  it.  He  brought  the  sjrmbol  into  such  in- 
timate connection  with  the  Scriptures  that  he  could 
^peak  of  it  as  really  representing  in  condensed  form 
the  whole  of  their  teaching.  Thus  the  Middle  Ages 
held  firmly  to  the  thesis  that  the  symbolum  triplex 
was  one  and  the  same  sum  of  faith  in  a  threefold 
form,  with  varying  degrees  of  explicitness.  But 
while  in  the  East  the  content  of  the  Scriptures  was 
more  and  more  reduced  to  an  equivalence  with  that 
of  C,  Augustine  had  shown  how  to  get  a  deeper 
meaning  from  them  for  the  words  of  the  creed  and 
to  fill  the  latter  with  new  import.   Other  influentiai 
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theologianB,  however,  especially  Vincent  of  Lerins 
(q.v.),  spoke  of  the  symbol  rather  as  a  single  portion 
of  tradition,  agreeing  with  the  Scriptures  but  not 
sufficient  as  a  guide  through  them;  and  their  view 
prevailed  in  time  over  Augustine's.  But  though 
the  Scriptures  gradually  won  the  superior  rank  as 
the  rule  of  faith,  yet  it  was  in  conjunction  with  the 
untested  ecclesiastical  tradition  and  the  operation 
of  the  episcopal  or  papal  teaching  office;  so  that 
practically  the  rule  of  faith  came  to  be  the  propoai- 
(to  ecdesia,  that  which  is  put  forth  by  the  Church, 
in  which  the  creeds  have  their  place.  In  modem 
Roman  Catholic  usage  the  Protestant  term,  "  sym- 
bolic books,"  has  been  adopted  (KL,  xi.  1050  sqq.). 
A  distinction  is  made  between  symbolic  writings  of 
the  first  and  of  the  second  class;  the  former  in- 
cluding the  creeds  proper,  the  definitions  of  the  ecu- 
menical coimcils,  and  ex  cathedra  papal  decisions  in 
matters  of  faith,  while  the  latter  are  such  docu- 
ments as  the  Tridentine  Profession  and  the  Roman 
Catechism. 

In  the  Reformation  period  the  term  "  symbol " 
departed  wholly  from  its  original  lituigical  basis, 
and    acquired    an    almost    exclusively    theological 

meaning,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that   T 

5.  Post-     and,  to  a  certain  extent,  C  were  still 

Reforma-   employed    in    cultic    functions.      The 

tion  Creeds,  personal    character   of   the   primitive 

creeds  also  disappeared;  the  formulas 
became  professions  of  groups  or  churches.  Thus  a 
distinction  begins  to  be  raiade  between  "  ecumen- 
ical "  creeds  and  those  of  the  Protestant  commu- 
nions, especially  of  the  Lutherans.  With  the  Re- 
formed bodies  the  name  "  s3rmbol  **  did  not  become 
customary;  the  term  ''  confessions  "  was  preferred, 
being  better  adapted  to  denote  the  formulas  as  the 
expressions  of  faith  and  the  determination  of  doc- 
trine on  the  part  of  the  churches.  The  part  per- 
formed by  each,  however,  was  practically  the  same. 
In  the  Formula  of  Concord  (q.v.)  the  term  symbol 
is  first  applied  to  the  Augustana  (see  Augsburg 
Confession  and  Apology)  on  the  same  plane  with 
the  ecumenical  creeds,  to  which  was  added  the 
"  Apology,  and  Articles  of  Schmalkald "  (see 
ScmiALKALD  Articles).  Neither  in  itself  nor  in 
the  Book  of  Concord  was  the  Formula  included  as 
a  symbol.  The  history  of  the  internal  effect  of  the 
symbols  upon  the  development  of  Protestantism  has 
not  yet  been  written.  Indeed,  they  performed  a 
much  smaller  part  in  orthodox  dogmatism  than 
might  have  been  expected.  The  doctrine  of  the  Bible 
as  the  only  rule  of  faith  reduced  the  authority  of  all 
creeds.  This  supremacy  of  Scripture  was  due  to  its 
own  inner  authority  and  not  to  that  of  the  Church, 
as  before.  The  sjrmbols  subordinated  to  Scripture 
were  obligatory  only  in  so  far  as  they  accorded  with 
it.  They  were  regarded  not  as  having  dogmatic 
value,  but  as  polemical  and  political  or  juridical. 
There  remained  also  the  consciousness  that  they 
were  confessions,  in  the  sense  of  witnesses  to  Bib- 
lical truth.  In  the  Syncretistic  Controversies  (see 
Stncretism,  Syncretistic  Controversies)  the 
orthodox  Lutherans  were  disposed  to  emphasize 
the  insufficiency  of  all  extant  symbols  as  compared 
with  the  completeness  of  the  entire  faith;  this  was 
especially  the  case  with  regard  to  the  ecumenical 


creeds,  which  Georg  Caliztus  (q.v.)  and  his  school 
wished  to  use  as  a  basis  of  union  between  the  oon« 
flicting  churches.  Attempts  were  even  made  from 
this  standpoint  to  formiilate  a  new  creed  among 
the  orthodox  Lutherans;  but  the  point  was  never 
actually  reached.  Among  the  Reformed,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  production  of  new  formulas  was 
incessant,  nor  has  the  tendency  to  revision  or  new 
creation  yet  ceased. 

The  authority  of  the  creeds,  strongly  enforced  in 
the  period  of  Pietism,  declined  notably  under  the 
influence  of  rationalism.  In  the  history  of  Protes- 
tantism they  belong  essentially  to  established  or 
territorial  organizations,  except  in  certain  Reformed 
confessions  in  North  America  and  free  churches 
elsewhere;  but  the  relation  between  Church  and 
State  was  really  as  close  in  the  Reformed  system 
as  in  the  Lutheran,  only  somewhat  differently  de- 
fined, while  the  "  free  '*  churches,  the  first  type  of 
which  is  the  English  Independent,  are  essentially 
modem.  In  the  old  political  systems,  which  con- 
templated only  one  Church  (a  conception  not  yet 
entirely  done  away;  see  Liberty,  Reugious;  and 
Union  of  the  Churches),  the  creeds  were  among 
the  foundations  of  the  constitution;  and  citizens, 
especially  officials  and  most  of  all  clericals,  were 
strictly  bound  by  them,  at  least  so  far  as  their  pub- 
lic teaching  was  concerned.  In  what  measure  they 
should  be  binding  upon  the  conscience  was  difficult 
to  determine  in  Protestant  states  and  churches.  The 
nineteenth  century  has  for  the  most  part  brought 
forth  an  unhistorical  abstract  idealizing  of  the  sym- 
bols in  Protestantism.  A  result  of  the  methods  of 
Schleiermacher  is  a  confessional  theology  which  re- 
gards itself  bound  in  advance  by  the  symbols,  as 
over  against  the  Bible.  To  this  the  a  priori  justi- 
fication of  symbols,  of  that  view  of  the  histoxy  of 
dogma  resting  upon  Hegel,  is  to  be  added.  The  ob- 
ligation of  teaching  with  reference  to  them  has  long 
since  been  restricted  to  theologians,  and  frequently 
to  pastors  alone.  The  idea  of  this  obligation,  by 
virtue  of  the  development  assumed  by  theology  as 
the  science  of  Christianity,  is  everywhere  in  a  state 
of  uncertainty. 

n.  Comparative   Symbolics:     The   symbolics   of 

modem  times  is  partly  a  substitute  for,  and  partly 

an  amplification  of,  older  disciplines.     The  latter 

reverts  for  its  origin  to  a  department  of  knowledge 

first   introduced   in    the   seventeenth 

X.  Nature,  century  by  the  Lutherans,  represent- 

Scope,  and  ing  it  by  lectures  in  various  univer- 

History.  sities  and  in  literature,  having  as  its 
object  the  introduction  of  the  symbolic 
books.  The  creator  in  this  form  was  probably 
Leonhard  Rechtenbach,  author  of  Encydopcddia 
symbolica  vel  amdyais  ConfessionU  Augustana 
(Leipsic,  1612).  This  was  followed  by  the  Isagoge 
in  libros  ecdeaiarum  Lutheranarum  symbolicos  (1665) 
by  J.  B.  Carpzov  the  elder  (see  Carpzov,  2),  who 
first  used  the  title  "  symbolic  books  ";  and  an  abun- 
dant literature  succeeded.  On  the  other  hand, 
comparative  symbolics  takes  the  place  of  polemics. 
How  superior  in  intellectual  power  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholicism of  the  seventeenth  century  was  is  shown 
by  the  form  in  which  the  controversies  were  waged. 
It  furnished  the  tone  and  presented  the  themes. 
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Doctrine  w&a  opposed  with  doctrine  absolutely, 
-without  historicaJ  appreciation  on  citlier  side.  The 
attempts  at  union  proved  also  futile.  The  ircnics 
of  the  time  did  not  poasess  a  cotrecter  understand- 
iag  of  the  confessions  thun  the  orthodox  polemics, 
Ibe  literoiy  expansion  of  polemics  is  beet  illus- 
ttated  by  J.  G.  Walch'a  Bibliotheca  theologica,  chap, 
V.  (19  parts,  Jena,  1757-65)  covering  the  whole 
luBtory  of  the  subject,  and  only  in  purt  of  interest 
to  symbolics.  Pietism  awakened  also  the  life  of 
Christians  and  churches  alongside  of  doctrines,  and 
augmented  the  attention  to  sects.  The  semi-ortho- 
dojcy  of  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  ap- 
proached matters  of  church  and  confession  from  the 
standpoint  of  independent  understanding.  The 
Jiisioriiche  und  tlicologische  EinUiiutig  in  die  Re- 
ligiontttreitigkeiten  (1,  ausserhaUi  der  luCherischen 
Kirehe,  3d  ed,,  5  vols,,  1733-36;  and  2,  in  der  lu- 
iherxKhen  Kirche,  5  vols.,  I730-3S)  is  a  type  of  the 
learned  treatment  of  the  inner  divisions  of  the 
Church,  though  yet  from  a  polemical  standpoint. 
The  Geschichle  drr  Rdigionsparlkeyen.  (Ilolle,  1766) 
by  S,  J,  Baumgartcn,  representing  not  churches 
and  sects,  but  rehgions,  shows  a  broadeniag  of  the 
point  of  view.  With  the  reappearance  of  an  ecele- 
Btasticai  interest,  rationalism  first  produced  the  for- 
mation of  comparative  symboUcs,  The  originator 
■was  G,  J.  Plank  with  hia  Abrien  einer  husioritchen 
und  vergleichenden  DarsteUung  der  dogmaiischen 
SytUme  unsrrer  versc/iiedenen  christiichen  Haupt' 
partfieytm  (1796),  The  term  symbolics  came  to  be 
applied  to  such  comparative  study  by  Philip  Mor- 
beineke,  and  "  comparative  symbolics  "  has  fixed 
itself  in  usage  as  a  result  of  G,  B.  Winer's  Compara- 
tive DarsUllung  (Leipsic,  1824;  4th  ed.  improved 
by  P,  Ewald,  1882).  The  new  step  of  Plank  was 
not  the  limitation  of  the  material  which  he  reat^ 
t«mpl«d,  nor  merely  comparison,  but  the  sublima- 
tion of  fundamental  principles  and  their  compari- 
son. Marheineke  further  emphasized  the  peace  of 
history  and  the  impartial  objective  treatment  of  the 
spirit  and  the  essentials  in  each  confession.  The 
most  valuable  works  along  this  line  of  thought  arc 
the  Protestant  Lehrbudi  der  Symbolik  of  G.  F. 
Oehler,  issued  by  J.  Delitzach  (Tflbingen,  1876; 
2d  ed.,  T.  Hermann,  Stuttgart,  1891],  and  Handbuch 
der  SyTnbolik  by  Hermann  Schmidt  (Berlin,  1890); 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  Symbolik  (Maim,  1834)  of 
J.  A.  Mbhier. 

Progressive  historical  investigation  must  reveal 
that  the  symbols  can  not  serve  as  adequate  sources 

for  the  comparison  of  the  confessional 
z.  Konfes-  churches.  I^ymbolics  can  form  only 
■iouskunde.  a  department  of  the  Konfrssionxkunde 

(the  summary  of  all  material  knowl- 
edge pertaining  to  the  confessional  churches).  By 
lectures  and  literary  productions  it  may  occupy  its 
independent  position,  and  thus  fulfil  its  former 
function  of  introduction  io  the  ^mbols,  and  treat 
B  constantly  considerable  part  of  the  sources  for 
Uie  Konfessiongkunde.  It  b  undisputed  that  the 
symbols  are  specially  adapted  to  afford  an  under- 
standing of  the  Reformation  and  set  forth  sharply 
nhat  should  be  the  inner  norm  of  an  Evangelical 
church;  but  to  determine  at  the  present  time  what 
the  churches  are  is  another  important  problem. 


It  is  commonly  understood  that  the  livbg  churches 
can  not  be  adequately  judged  historically,  either 
merely  by  their  "  authoritative  statements"  or  by 
the  documents  according  to  which  they  were  origi- 
nally distinguished.  Hence  it  is  incumbent  upon 
Konfeisiontkwtdf  to  bring  into  view  not  only  doc- 
trines but  also  the  cultus,  constitution,  morals,  spiri- 
tuality, and  the  Uke,  of  the  churches.  The  writer 
of  this  article  has  therefore  sought  to  satisfy  this 
altered  consideration  by  substituting  I  ho  title 
"Comparative  knowledge  of  confessions"  (Ver- 
gleickende  K(m/es»ionekmuie;  see  bibliography). 
(F.  KiTTENBiraca.) 
The  Guardian,  London,  Nov.  10,  1909,  gives  the 
following  revised  tranalation  of  the  Athanaaan 
Creed  (q.v.),  made  at  the  request  of  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  pursuant  to  the  twenty-ninth  reso- 
lution of  the  Lambeth  Conference  of  1908,  by  a 
committee  of  seven,  vis. ;  Bishop  Christopher 
Wordsworth  of  Salisbury;  Dean  Alexander  Francia 
Kirkpatrick  of  Ely;  Vice-chancellor  Arthur  Jamea 
Mason  of  Cambridge;  Warden  Walter  Lock  of 
Keble  College,  Oxford;  Regius  Professor  of  Divin- 
ity Henry  Barclay  Swete,  Cambridge;  Regius  Pro- 
fessor of  Ecclesiastical  History  Ekiward  William 
WntsoD,  Oxford;  and  Cuthiiert  Hamilton  Turner, 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 

1.  WHosoevta  would  ba  saved  (U:    before  all  thlosi  it 
\a  DeBdful  that  ha  hold  Fut,  the  Catholio  Pnith. 

2.  Which  Faith  eicspt  a  man  have  kspl  whole  and  un- 
deliled  (2):  without  doubt  he  will  pcruh  etcnmlly. 

3.  Now  the  Catholic  Faith  is  Ihii:    ihnt  we  wonhip  th« 
one  God  aa  >  Trinity,  and  the  Trioity  u  en  Unity. 

4.  Neither  cocfuaing  the  PenoDa^   not  dividing  the  Sub- 


S.  For  there  ia  B  Person  o 

the  Father.  a= 

cth 

r  of  the  Son: 

(mother  of  the  Holy  Ghost; 

Son 

and  of  tha 

Hob'  Ob«t  ta  ooe:    their 

glory  equal,  t 

majeaty  co- 

clenul. 

7.  Such  »  the  Father  is 

such  Is  the  b 

and  sueh  ia 

tbo  Holy  Ghost: 

the  Son  uncr 

aalvi 

-.    the  Holy 

Ghost  UM rested; 

B.  The  Father  iafinile.  th 

e  Sod  infinite: 

Holy  Ghost 

inSnite: 

10,  The  Father  eternal,  the  Son  eternal 

the 

Holy  Ghost 

eternal : 

11.  And  yet  they  are  oot 

three  eternals; 

but 

12.  Aa  also  they  are  not 

three  UBcr^l 

yd.  n 

^t  three  in- 

Gnitea:  but  sue  infinite,  and 

one  uaerealed 

13.  Bo  likewiw  the  Fathe 

ia  ahnigbQ',  the  Sod  almifhty: 

tfae  Holy  Ghost  ahnighly: 

14.  And    yet   they   ore   not    three    alnuKhti 

es:  but  cm 

Tb!  So'the  Father  is  Ood 

the  Son  God 

the 

Holy  Qhort 

God: 

10.  And  yet  they  are  Dot 

three  Goda,  b 

cGod, 

17.  So  the  Father  is  Lord 

the  Sou  Lord 

th 

Holy  Ghort 

Lord; 

IS,  And  yet  thoy  art  not 

hree  Lords:  b 

ut  one  Lord. 

19,  For  like  aa  we  are  oompelled  by  the  Chriatisn  verity 
(3):  to  coDfesa  each  of  the  PeraooB  by  himself  (4 )  to  be  both 
God  and  Lord: 

20.  So  are  we  forbidden  by  the  Catholie  relioioDi  to 
speak  of  three  Goda  or  three  Lords. 

begotten. 

33,  The  Son  is  of  the  Father  alone:  not  made,  Dor  created, 
but  begottea, 

23.  The  Holy  Ghost  is  of  the  Father  and  the  Sod:  not 
aiade,  nor  crented.  nor  begotten,  but  prooeeding. 

24.  There  is  therefore  one  Father,  not  three  Fathers:  one 
Son,  not  three  Bona :  ooe  Holy  Ghost,  not  three  Holy  GhMs. 

xa.  And  ID  this  Ttinlty  oone  ia  before  or  after:   none  i* 
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26.  But  aU  three  PenonB  are  co-etemal  one  with  another: 
and  co-equal. 

27.  So  that  in  all  ways,  as  is  aforesaid:  both  the  Trinity 
is  to  be  worshiped  as  an  Unity,  and  the  Unity  as  a  Trinity. 

28.  Let  him  therefore  that  would  be  saved  (5) :  think  thus 
of  the  Trinity  (6). 

29.  FuBTHBRMOBX  it  is  necessaiy  to  eternal  salvation: 
that  he  also  believe  faithfully  the  Incarnation  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ. 

30.  The  right  Faith  therefore  is  that  we  believe  and  con- 
fess: that  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  is  at 
once  both  Qod.  and  Man; 

31.  He  is  God  of  the  Substance  of  the  Father,  begotten 
before  the  worlds  (7) :  and  He  is  Man,  of  the  Substance  of 
his  Mother,  bom  in  the  world  (8); 

32.  Perfect  God:  perfect  Man,  of  reasoning  (9)  soul  and 
human  flesh  consisting; 

33.  Equal  to  the  Father  as  touching  his  Godhead:  less 
than  the  Father  as  touching  his  Manhood. 

34.  Who,  although  he  be  God  and  Man:  yet  he  is  not 
two,  but  is  one  Christ; 

35.  One,  however,  not  by  change  of  Godhead  into  flesh: 
but  by  taking  of  manhood  into  God; 

36.  One  altogether:  not  by  confusion  (10)  of  substance, 
but  by  unity  of  pereon. 

37.  For  as  reasoning  (11)  soul  and  flesh  is  one  man:  so 
God  and  man  is  one  Christ; 

38.  Who  suffered  for  our  salvation:  descended  to  the 
worid  below  (12),  rose  again  from  the  dead; 

39.  Ascended  into  heaven,  sat  down  at  the  right  hand 
of  the  Father:  to  come  from  thence  to  judge  the  quick  and 
the  dead. 

40.  At  whose  coming  all  men  shall  rise  again  (13)  with 
their  bodies;   and  shall  give  account  for  their  own  deeds. 

41.  And  they  that  have  done  good  will  go  into  life  eter- 
nal:  they  that  have  done  evil  into  eternal  fire. 

42.  This  is  the  Catholic  Faith:  which  except  a  man  have 
faithfully  and  steadfastly  believed,  he  cannot  be' saved. 

The  figures  in  parenthesis  above  refer  to  the  following 
alternative  renderings: 


Or  in  time. 
Or  rational. 

Or  One:  not  by  any  eon- 
fusion. 
Or  rational. 
Or  into  Hades. 
Or  must  rise  again. 


(1)  Or  desireth  to  be  saved.  (8) 

(2)  Or  uncomipted.  (9) 

(3)  Or  by  Christian  truth.  (10) 

(4)  Or  severally. 

(5)  Or  desire  to  be  saved.  (11) 

(6)  Or  concerning  the  Trin-  (12) 

ity.  (13) 

(7)  Or  before  all  time. 

Biblxoobapht:  Sources,  besides  those  named  in  the  text, 
are:  Schaff,  Creeds;  C.  A.  Heurtley,  Harmonia  aymbolica: 
a  CoUecHon  of  Creeds  belonging  to  the  ancient  Western 
Church  and  to  the  Mediceval  English  Church,  Oxford,  1858; 
F.  W.  Bodemann,  Sammlung  der  tpichtioaten  Bekenntniss- 
eehriften  der  evangdiech-reformirten  Kirche,  2d  ed.,  G6t- 
tingen,  1867;  C.  P.  Caspari,  Ungedrucktet  unbeachUte  und 
vpenig  heachtete  Qudlen  nor  Oeaehichte  dee  TaufaymboU  und 
der  Olaubenaregdn,  2  vols.,  Christiania,  1869-75;  Die 
aymboliechen  BUcher  der  evangdiech-lutheriecfien  Kirehe^ 
ed.  J.  T.  Mailer,  6  parts.  Stuttgart,  1847-48,  4th  ed., 
1876;  H.  E.  Jacobs,  The  Book  of  Concord,  2  vols.,  Phila- 
delphia, 1893;   Bibliothek  der  Svmbole  tmd  Glaubenaregdn 


der  alien  Kirche,  ed.  A.  Hahn,  3d  ed.  by  G.  L.  Hahn. 
Breslau,  1897  (for  the  eariy  creeds);  H.  Densinger, 
Enchiridion  ej/mbolorum,  9th  ed.  by  J.  Stahl,  WOraburg. 
1900  (for  the  liatin  Church);  T.  H.  Bindley,  The  (Ecumen- 
ical DocumerUe  of  the  /^aitA,  London,  1901;  W.  Townsend, 
Oreal  SymboU,  London,  1901 ;  Die  Bekenntniaeachriften  der 
reformirten  Kirchen,  ed.  E.  F.  K.  M  Oiler,  Leipsic,  1903; 
Thieauroa  tea  orthodoxiaa,  ed.  J.  Michalcescu,  Leipsic,  1904 
(for  the  Greek  Church). 

On  the  history  or  theoiy  of  ssrmbolics  consult:  J.  G. 
Plank,  Oeaehichte  der  EnUtehungt%der  Verdnderungen  und 
der  Bildung  unaerea  proteatantiachen  Lehrhegriffa,  6  vols., 
Leipsic,  1781-1800;  P.  Marheineke,  ChriaUiche  Symbolik, 
3  vols..  Heidelberg,  1810-13;  P.  Hall,  The  Harmony  of 
Protestant  Confeaaiona,  London,  1841;  A.  Schweiser,  Die 
proteatantiachen  Centraldogmen  in  ihrer  Entunckdung  in- 
nerhalb  der  reformirten  Kirche,  2  vols.,  Zurich,  1854-56; 
W.  Gass,  Syrnbolik  der  griechiachen  Kirche,  Berlin.  1872; 
C.  G.  A.  von  Scheurl,  Sammlung  kirchenrechtlicher  Ah- 
handlungen,  i.  149  sqq.,  Erlangen,  1872;  G.  B.  Winer, 
Comparative  View  of  the  Doctrinea  and  Confeaaiona  of  the 
Varioua  Communitiea  of  Chriatendom,  Edinburgh,  1873; 
K.  G.  G.  von  Scheele,  Theologiache  Syrnbolik,  3  vols., 
Gotha,  1881-^2;  J.  A.  M6hler.  Syrnbolik,  10th  ed..  Mains. 
1889.  Eng.  transl..  new  issue.  New  York,  1894;  H.  E. 
Jacobs,  A  Study  in  Comparative  Symbolica.  The  Lutheran 
Movement  in  England  during  the  Reign  of  Ric?Mrd  VIII, 
and  Edward  IV.,  and  ita  literary  Monumenta,  Philadelphia, 
1890;  G.  F.  Oehler,  L^rbuch  der  Syrnbolik,  2d  ed.,  by  T. 
Hermann,  Stuttgart,  1891;  F.  Kattenbusch,  Lehrbiu:h  der 
vergleichende  Konfeaaionakunde,  vol.  i.,  Freiburg,  1892;  P.  S. 
Liebmann,  Kleinea  Handwdrterbuch  der  chriaUichen  Sym- 
bolik,  Leipsic,  1893;  Zeitachrift  ffJtr  Theologie  und  Kirche, 
iii  (1893).  140  sqq.  (by  K.  Sell).  332  sqq.  (by  F.  Nitssoh), 
427  sqq.  (by  J.  Kaftan),  x  (1900).  405  sqq.  (by  H.  SohulU); 
G.  A.  Gumlich,  Christian  Creeda  and  Confeaaiona,  New 
York,  1894;  E.  F.  K.  MOller.  Syrnbolik,  Erlangen,  1896; 
K.  F.  Ntagen.  Syrnbolik  oder  confeaaionelle  Prindpien- 
lehre,  Gatersloh.  1897;  P.  Tschackert.  Die  unver&nderte 
augaburgiache  Konfeaaion,  Leipsic,  1901;  idem.  Die  Bnt' 
dehung  der  lutheriachen  und  der  reformierten  Kirchenlehre, 
Gdtttngen.  1910;  F.  Loofs.  Syrnbolik  oder  chriatliche  Kon- 
feaaionakunde,  vol.  i..  Tabingen.  1902;  A.  G.  Mortimer.  The 
Creeda:  Expoaition  of  the  ApoaUea*,  Nicene  and  Athanasian 
Creeda,  London.  1902;  G.  W.  Leadbeater,  The  Christian 
Creed,  iU  Origin  and  Significance,  New  York,  1904;  J.  A. 
Moehler.  Symbolism  or  Doctrinal  Differencea,  transl.  from 
5th  Germ.  ed..  by  J.  B.  Robertson,  London.  1906;  G.  H. 
Turner.  Hid.  and  Use  of  Creeds  .  .  .  in  Early  Centuries  of 
the  Church,  London.  19()6;  J.  Cooper.  Confessions  of  Faith 
and  Formulas  of  Subscription  in  the  Reformed  Churches  of 
Oreai  Britain  and  Irdand,  Especially  in  the  Church  ofScoIr 
land,  Glasgow,  1907;  E.  C.  S.  Gibson,  The  Three  Creeds, 
New  York,  1908;  A.  E.  Bum,  The  Nicene  Creed,  London. 
1909;  N.  Bonwetsch,  Oriechisch-arthodoxiachea  Chriatentum 
und  Kirehe  in  der  Neuzeit,  A.  Ehrhard,  Katholischea  Chria- 
tentum tmd  Kirehe  in  der  Neuxeit,  and  E.  Tr6ltsch,  Protes- 
tantisches  Chriatentum  und  Kirehe  in  der  Neuzeit,  all  in 
K%iltuT  der  Oegenwari,  2d  ed.,  Leipsic,  1909;  DCB,  iv. 
523.  Much  relevant  material  will  be  found  under  Doo- 
TRiNB,  HisTORT  OF,  and  under  the  articles  on  the  three 
principal  creeds. 


SYMBOLISM,  ECCLESIASTICAL. 


I.  Ssrmbolism  in  General. 
Definition  (S  1). 

Ssrmbolism  Rooted  in  Human  Na- 
ture (S  2). 
In  the  Old  Testament  (i  3). 
Comprehensiveness    of    Symbolism 

(M). 
n.  Christian  Symbolism. 


Development  of  Liturgical  Sym- 
bolism (f  5). 

Examples  of  Liturgical  Symbolism 
(§6). 

Symbolism  of  Vestments  and  In- 
signia (f  7). 

Ssrmbolism  in  Baptism  (S  8). 

Consecration  of  a  Cliurch  (S  9). 


Symbolism  as  a  Religious  Need  (f  1).     III.  Sjrmbolism  in  Art. 


Early  Tendency  toward  Unification 

(§2). 
Early  Symbolism  (S  3). 
Sources  and  Figures  Employed  (1 4). 


L  Symbolism  in  General:  By 
symbolism  is  meant  the  system  of  interpretation 
by  which  all  objects  used  in  connection  with  divine 
worship  are  made  to  bear  a  twofold  interpretation — 


1.  Relations  of  Art  and  Symbolism. 

2.  The  Early  Period. 
Primitive  Forms  (|  1). 
Advanced  Development  (|  2). 

ecclesiastical 


3.  The  Middle  Ages. 
Trinity,  Christ,  Mary  (|  1). 

The   Church,    Virtues,   and   Vioes 

(§2). 
Later  Forms  and  Ck>noeption8  (|  3). 

4.  Bysantine  Art. 

IV.  Apologetics  of  Symbolism  from  Uie 
Roman  Catholic  Standpoint. 

Symbolism  Inevitable  (f  1). 

Fundamental  Analogy  ({  2). 

Sacramental  Analogies  (f  3). 

Essential  Valuation  of  Symbolism 
(§4). 


to  the  obvious  natural  meaning  being  added  another 
based  on  some  analogy  with  supernatural  things. 
The  Greek  word  aymboU  from  which  the  word 
"symbolism  "  comes  originally  meant  tallies,  the  two 


Symbolism,  &«ol«siastio»l 
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halves  of  a  coin  or  other  like  object  which  any  two 
eoQtraoting  parties  broke  between  them;  hence  the 

derived  sense  of  a  token  or  ticket,  and 

!•  Defini-  consequently  a   distinctive  mark   or 

tion.       formula,  in  which  sense  the  creeds  of 

reb'gious  bodies  are  known  as  symbols 
(see  Stmbolics).  Symbolism  is,  within  obvious 
limits,  the  science  of  the  relations  which  imite  God 
and  his  creation,  the  natural  and  the  supematiiral 
worlds;  the  science  of  the  harmonies  which  exist  be- 
tween the  different  parts  of  the  imi  verse,  consti- 
tuting a  marvelous  whole,  each  part  of  which 
presupposes  the  other  and  throws  light  on  the  other. 
The  belief  of  Plato  that  this  world  was  nothing  but 
the  image  of  a  divine  exemplar  recalls  the  words  of 
Ecclesiasticus:  "  Look  upon  all  the  works  of  the 
most  High;  and  there  are  two  and  two,  one  against 
another  **  (xxxiii.  15),  or  again,  "  All  things  are 
double,  one  against  another;  and  he  hath  made 
nothing  imperfect "  (xlii.  24).  In  the  words  of 
Hugo  of  St.  Victor  (q.v.),  one  of  the  greatest  of 
medieval  symbolists,  "  a  symbol  is  the  comparison 
of  the  visible  forms  for  the  showing  forth  of  the  in- 
visible "  (/n  hierarchiam  codeatenif  II.,  i.  941). 

The  history  of  symbolism  in  a  broad  sense  is  co- 
extensive with  that  of  humanity;  the  creation  of 
man  in  God's  image  and  likeness  out  of  the  clay  of 
the  earth,  and  of  woman  from  a  rib  of  man,  are 

given  their  symbolic  meaning.    Cain's 

3.  Sym-    sacrifice  of  animal  life  by  the  side  of 

holism      Abel's  offering  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth 

Rooted  in  contained  a  symbolic  reference  to  their 

Human     respective  callings.     The  worship  of 

Nature,     all  races,  as  well  as  the  idols  of  many 

pagan  religions,  remained  symbolic 
until  the  grossest  materialism  prevailed;  and  in 
the  family  and  social  life  of  primitive  peoples  there 
was  scarcely  any  important  act  but  had  its  tinge 
of  symbolism.  "  The  truth  is,"  says  W.  R.  Inge 
(Chrislian  MysUcismy  p.  259,  London,  1899),  "that 
the  need  of  symbols  to  express  or  represent  our 
highest  emotions  is  inwoven  with  human  nature, 
and  indifference  to  them  is  not,  as  many  have  sup- 
posed, a  sign  of  enlightenment  or  of  spirituality. 
It  is,  in  fact,  an  unhealthy  symptom.  We  do  not 
credit  a  man  with  a  warm  heart  who  does  not  care 
to  show  his  love  in  word  or  act;  nor  should  we 
commend  the  common  sense  of  a  soldier  who  saw  in 
his  regimental  colors  only  a  rag  at  the  end  of  a  pole." 
The  most  richly  developed  symbolism  of  ancient 
times,  especially  important  by  reason  of  its  abim- 
dant  influence  on  that  of  the  Christian  Church,  was 

found  in  the  Mosaic  system,  in  which, 

3.  In  the  consonantly  with  the  whole  character 

Old  Testa-  of  the  old  covenant,  scarcely  any  re- 

ment       ligious  action  took  place  without  at 

least  the  accompaniment  of  a  symbolic 
meaning.  To  many  of  the  prescribed  rites  and  the 
objects  to  be  used  in  them  the  signification  was  ex- 
pressly attached  at  the  time  of  their  institution  by 
divine  command;  but  throughout  the  Old-Testa- 
ment history  there  are  numerous  examples  of  action 
instinctively  symbolic,  after  the  manner  of  eastern 
peoples.  Typical  examples  are  the  rending  of  Jero- 
boam's garment  by  the  prophet  Ahijah,  to  signify 
the  separation  of  Israel  and  Judah  (I  Kings  xi.  29); 


Elisha's  command  to  Joash  to  smite  upon  the 
ground  with  the  arrows  (II  Kings  xiii.  18);  Jere- 
miah breaking  the  earthen  bottle  in  the  presence 
of  the  elders  of  Israel  (Jer.  xix.  1-11);  and  Ezekiel 
removing  his  household  goods  as  a  type  of  the  cap- 
tivity of  Zedekiah  (Ezek.  xii.  3-16).  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  great  difference  between  such  things  as  the 
two  fundamental  symbols,  the  Sabbath  (q.v.)  and 
the  rite  of  Circumcision  (q.v.),  both  representing 
the  covenant  of  God  with  his  people,  and  the  ex- 
tremely minute  and  fanciful  interpretations  put 
by  the  later  students  ol  the  Law  upon  every  detail 
of  the  temple  worship— interpretations  not  sur- 
passed in  elaborate  ingenuity  by  the  most  imagina- 
tive of  medieval  symbolists.  Thus  the  Temple  was 
interpreted  as  symbolic  of  human  nature,  and  the 
two  cherubim,  the  only  images  in  it,  of  the  con- 
centration of  all  natural  life;  although  Philo,  at- 
tributing a  cosmic  meaning  to  the  entire  edifice, 
takes  them  as  denoting  the  two  hemispheres.  The 
table  with  the  showbread  set  forth  the  dependence 
of  the  people  upon  God  for  their  sustenance.  The 
seven-branched  candlestick  meant  in  Philo's  scheme 
the  seven  planets,  for  later  interpreters  the  congre- 
gation of  the  people  of  God.  According  to  Josephus 
(AfU.,  III.,  vii.  7),  every  detail  of  the  high  priest's 
official  vestments  had  its  own  special  meaning. 
Thus  the  coat  symbolized  the  earth  and  the  upper 
garment  heaven;  the  bells  and  pomegranates, 
thunder  and  lightning;  the  ephod,  the  four  ele- 
ments; and  the  interwoven  gold,  the  glory  of  God. 
The  breastplate  in  the  center  of  the  ephod  set  forth 
the  relation  of  the  earth  to  the  universe;  the  girdle 
was  the  ocean,  the  stones  on  his  shoulders  the  sun 
and  moon,  and  the  twelve  jewels  in  the  breastplate 
the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  while  the  miter  once  more 
represented  heaven. 

It  is  impossible  within  the  limits  of  this  article  to 
give  any  extended  account  of  the  world-wide  prac- 
tise of  attaching  an  inner  meaning  to  the  simplest 
religious  acts,  as  it  is  likewise  to  de- 
4.  Compre-  scribe  in  detail  the  far-reaching  nature- 
hensiveness  symbolism  of  the  Middle  Ages,  which 
of  Symbol-  provided  an  emblematic  meaning  for 
ism.        everything  in  the  visible  world,   re- 
garding it  as  **  full  of  sacred  crypto- 
grams."   A  salient  instance  of  this  kind  of  labored 
search  for  analogical  reference  is  the  Physioloffus  or 
Bestiary  (probably  a  product  of  the  allegorizing 
school  of  Alexandria,  but  popular  and  influential 
down  to  late  medieval  times),  in  which  various  ani- 
mals are  supposed  to  typify  moral  or  spiritual  qual- 
ities.   A  complete  survey  of  this  kind  of  analogical 
teaching  would  lead  far  afield,  out  of  the  domain  of 
theological  learning  into  that  of  poetry — at  least 
such  poetry  as  Wordsworth's,  who  reproaches  his 
Peter  Bell  for  blindness  to  it: 

A  primrofM  by  the  river's  brim 
A  yellow  primroee  waa  to  him— 
And  it  waa  nothing  more; 

who  also  says  of  himself,  on  the  other  hand, 

To  me  the  meanest  flower  that  blows  oan  brine 
Thoui^ta  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  teen. 

If  this  is  true,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  of 
all  poets,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  it  pointed 
out  as  a  special  method  of  the  gieateit  of  the  medi- 
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eval  poets  by  A.  F.  Ozanam  (Dante,  p.  68,  Paris, 
1839),  who  calls  it ''  a  very  philosophic  proceeding, 
since  it  is  based  upon  the  incontestable  law  of  the 
association  of  ideas,  and,  moreover,  one  which  is 
eminently  poetic;  for,  while  prose  places  the 
thought  proposed  immediately  under  the  sign  of 
the  word,  poetry  sets  there  instead  certain  images 
which  are  themselves  the  signs  of  a  more  elevated 
thought." 

This  article  considers  only  such  symbolism  as 
in  the  Christian  Church  has  been  deliberately  in- 
troduced for  the  sake  of  the  lesson  conveyed,  or 
sanctioned  as  a  more  or  less  officially  accepted  ex- 
planation of  the  inner  meaning  of  such  usages.  The 
language  of  signs  may  be  used  either  to  instruct 
those  whose  understanding  of  words  is  limited,  or 
to  baffle  those  who  are  not  supposed  to  imderstand 
them.  Thus  a  crucifix  may  be  as  good  as  a  sermon 
to  an  illiterate  peasant;  while  the  sign  of  the  fish 
was  used  by  the  early  Christians  because  it  told 
their  enemies  nothing.  This  latter  kind  of  symbol- 
ism, however,  was  in  the  nature  of  the  case  of  but 
transitory  importance,  employed  as  it  was  only 
during  the  time  of  persecution,  when  it  was  neces- 
sary to  conceal  from  the  pagans  some  of  the  deepest 
truths  of  Christianity. 

n.  Christian  Symbolism:    In  the  earliest  ages  of 

the  Christian  Church  one  would  look  in  vain  for  the 

detailed  and  minute  symbolism  of  which  the  Middle 

Ages  are  so  full,  because  the  conditions 

z.  Sym-  of  divine  worship  had  not  yet  allowed 
holism  as  so  stately  and  developed  a  ritual;  but 
a  Religious  the  imderlying  principle  was  the  same 
Need.  — ^the  belief  in  a  real  affinity  or  corre- 
spondence between  the  visible  sign 
and  the  invisible  truth.  Adolf  Hamack  truly  says 
(Dogma,  ii.  144) :  "  What  we  nowadays  understand 
by  '  symbols  '  is  a  thing  which  is  not  that  which  it 
represents;  at  that  time  [in  the  second  century], 
'  symbol '  denoted  a  thing  which,  in  some  kind  of 
way,  is  that  which  it  signifies";  and  again  (iv. 
289),  "  The  symbol  was  never  a  mere  tjrpe  or 
sign,  but  always  embodied  a  mystery."  Thus  the 
sacraments  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  (qq.v.) 
are  symbols  in  this  sense  of  the  word,  taking  it  to 
imply  something  which,  in  being  what  it  is,  is  a 
sign  and  vehicle  of  something  higher  and  better. 
The  need  of  sacraments  rests  ultimately  upon  the 
reluctance  instinctive  in  our  nature  to  allow  any 
spiritual  fact  to  remain  without  an  external  express 
sion,  as  well  as  upon  the  principle  enunciated  by 
Augustine  (Contra  Faustum,  xix.  11)  that  '^  there 
can  be  no  religious  society,  whether  the  religion  be 
true  or  false,  without  some  sacrament  or  visible 
symbol  to  serve  as  a  bond  of  union."  Both  of  these 
rites  are  symbols  of  the  mystical  union  between 
Christ  and  the  believer*  baptism  symbolizing  that 
union  in  its  inception,  the  Eucharist  in  its  organic  life. 

In  harmony  with  its  natural  development,  Chris- 
tianity took  over  a  multitude  of  the  old  symbolic 
interpretations,  both  those  of  the  earlier  revelation 
and  those  of  various  surrounding  peoples.  But 
it  also  carried  the  tendency  further  by  attaching 
symbolic  meanings  to  its  own  proper  ceremonies 
and  external  acts.  Thus,  early  in  the  development 
of  Christian  worship,  the  exact  manner  of  perfom^ 


ing  the  more  important  ceremonies   tended  by 
degrees  to  become  fixed  and  prescribed,  in  order 
that  the  same  belief  might  be  every- 
a.  Early    where  symbolised  and  the  same  lesson 
Tendency   taught   by   the   action   in  question; 
toward     although  so  long  as  the  advantage  of 
Unification,  absolute  imiformity  was   not   recog- 
nized,  it    was    possible    for   varying 
symbols  to  set  forth  different  sides  of  the  one 
truth.    Thus  in  Spain  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  cen- 
turies, a  single  immersion  or  affusion  was  custom- 
ary in  baptism  in  order  to  assert  against  the  Arians 
the  single  substance  of  the  three  divine  Persons — 
**  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism  " — while  usu- 
ally it  was  threefold,  setting  forth  the  other  side  of 
the  same  doctrine  and  corresponding  to  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  three  sacred  names  of  the  Trinity. 
The  most  interesting  features  of  early  Christian 
symbolism  are  to  be  f oimd  in  the  painted  and  sculp- 
tured representations  of  the  Catacombs  (see  Ceme- 
teries) and  later  of  the  most  ancient  churches, 
which  were  full  of  the  fervent  faith  of  the  primitive 
Chiunch.    The  art  of  Rome  in  the  period  just  before 
the  coming  of  Christianity  had  shown  an  increasing 
tendency  not  to  represent  objects  liter- 
3.  Eariy    ally,  but  to  employ  visible  forms  for 
Symbolism,  the  representation  of  abstract  notions. 
The  fimdamental  difference,  however, 
between  classical  art,  as  represented  by  the  Greek, 
and  Christian,  as  represented  by  the  Gothic,  is  that 
the  former  dwelt  contentedly  on  mere  physical 
beauty,  while  the  Christian  artist,  who  has  gained 
a  conviction  of  his  own  spiritual  nature,  always 
tries  to  represent  it.    Clement  of  Alexandria  (q.v.) 
suggested  to  the  faithful  of  his  day  that  instead  of 
the  pagan  devices  cut  on  stones  and  rings  by  Roman 
artists,  they  should  have  such  things  as  a  dove, 
symbolic  of  the  Spirit  of  God  within  them,  the  palm- 
branch  of  victory,  or  the  anchor,  emblematic  of  their 
hope.    Tertullian,  in  his  Z>e  idoloUUria,  though  his 
zeal  against  pagan  rites  inclines  him  to  object  to  all 
representations  and  to  stigmatize  the  painter's  art 
as  unlawful,  yet  makes  an  exception  in  favor  of 
these  devices,  and  speaks  of  the  Good  Shepherd  as 
depicted  on  chalices  (De  pudicitia,  vii.,  x.,  Eng. 
transl.  ANF,  iv.  80,  84-86). 

The  sources  of  the  early  symbols  are  various. 
Those  of  a  pictorial  nature,  owing  to  the  prohibi- 
tion of  painted  or  plastic  representations  among  the 
Jews,  usually  either  spring  from  primi- 
4.  Sources  tive  Christian  consciousness,   or  are 
and  Figures  adaptations  of  forms  already  at  hand 
Employed,  in  the  work  of  pagan  artists.    A  useful 
illustration  of  the  latter  case  is  the 
frequently  recturing  figure  of  the  Good  Shepherd, 
which  often  resembles  that  of  Hermes  Kriophoros, 
the  ram-bearer.    Apart  from  the  place  which  the 
shepherd  occupies  in  the  life  and  literature  of  an- 
cient peoples,  it  is  obviously  unneoessaiy  to  con- 
clude that  the  motive  or  spirit  of  the  Christian  sym- 
bol was  derived  from  prevalent  heathen  thought. 
Not  to  mention  the  frequent  references  in  the  Old 
Testament  to  the  pastoral  relation  of  God  to  his 
people,  the  words  of  Christ  himself  (John  x.  11-19) 
woiild  naturally  have  been  in  the  artist's  mind;  and 
oonfiimatoiy  evidence  is  often  preeent  in  the 
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elation  with  the  figure  of  distinctively  Christian 
symbols — the  fish,  the  Chi  Rho  monogram  (see 
Jesus  Chiubt,  Monogram  of),  or  the  Alpha  and 
Omega  (q.v.)-  The  palm-branch  is  found  equally 
on  pagan  and  Christian  monuments,  but  in  the 
latter  bears  its  unmistakable  reference  to  Rev. 
vii.  9.  The  vine,  again,  occurs  on  heathen  monu- 
ments with  manifest  reference  to  the  worship  of 
Bacchus,  while  it  would  at  once  call  up  in  Christian 
minds  the  parabolic  teaching  of  John  xv.  18.  In 
the  absence  of  authentic  likenesses  of  the  Savior, 
his  person,  life,  and  office  were  set  forth  under  sym- 
bols whose  meaning  was  at  once  intelligible  to  all 
the  initiated.  Among  the  earliest  and  most  fre- 
quently recurring  is  the  lamb,  which,  with  a  variety 
of  accompaniments,  continued  to  be  used  until  its 
representation  was  forbidden  by  canon  82  of  the 
Trullan  Synod  in  692  (Hefele,  Conciliengeschichtef 
iii.  340,  Eng.  transl.  v.  234,  Fr.  transl.,  iii.  1,  p. 
573) — apparently  because  of  mystical  extrava- 
gances connected  with  it  in  some  minds;  the  de- 
cision, however,  was  not  accepted  by  the  Western 
Church,  in  which  the  symbol  of  the  lamb  long  re- 
mained an  object  of  reverence.  Of  even  deeper 
significance  is  the  fish  (Greek  ichthits)^  sometimes  in 
its  pictorial  representation  and  sometimes  indicated 
merely  by  the  Greek  letters  of  its  name.  Wherever 
the  word  or  the  figure  was  found,  rudely  scratched 
upon  the  fresh  mortar  of  the  Catacombs,  or  more 
elaborately  chiseled  in  connection  with  other  sym- 
bols or  inscriptions,  or  engraved  upon  gems  in 
signet  rings,  it  spoke  of  the  precious  doctrine  con- 
tained in  the  five  words  for  which  its  Greek  letters 
stand — "  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  the  Savior." 
It  connotes  even  more  in  some  early  mural  paint- 
ings which  bear  distinct  evidence  of  the  eucharistic 
character  of  the  feast  in  which  the  fish  is  the  central 
figure.  Still  more  permanently  familiar  are  the 
cross,  the  Chi  Rho  or  monogram  composed  of  the 
first  two  Greek  letters  of  the  name  of  Christ,  and 
the  Alpha  and  Omega,  referring  to  Rev.  i.  11,  xxi.  6, 
xxii.  13.  The  disciples  appear  also  under  the  sym- 
bols  of  the  dove  and  the  fish,  or  as  the  sheep  of  the 
Good  Shepherd's  fold;  the  Church  as  a  ship  riding 
safely  over  the  waves,  or  as  the  ark  of  Noah,  to 
which  a  dove  returns,  bearing  an  olive-branch  in  its 
beak. 

The  other  division  into  which  the  subject  falls, 

the  symbolism  of  ceremonial  observances  and  ao- 

cessories,  is  illustrated  by  a  long  series  of  liturgical 

treatises,   becoming   fuller  and   more 

5.  Develop- minute  as  the  thirteenth  century  ap- 

ment  of     preaches.     Among  the  earlier  works. 

Liturgical  those  of  the  Alexandrian  school,  with 

Symbolism,  its  characteristic  leaning  toward  sym- 
bolic or  allegorical  interpretation  of 
Holy  Scripture,  contain  the  most  frequent  instances 
of  such  treatment;  Cyril  of  Jerusalem's  catechetical 
instructions  are  also  full  of  mystical  explanations  of 
the  Church  ceremonies  (see  Mtbtagooical  Tbzol- 
ogt),  although  when  he  approaches  the  chief  of 
them  all,  the  Eucharist,  he  is  almost  exdusively 
preoccupied  with  the  dogmatic  and  devotional  as- 
pects of  it.  The  works  of  the  pseudo-Dionysius 
afforded  much  suggestion  for  the  later  development; 
and  in  the  seventh  century  Bede  and  Isidore  of 


Seville  (qq.v.)  lead  along  the  path  which  was  to  be 
so  much  trodden.  Symbolism  was  reduced  to  a 
speculative  science  by  Hugo  of  St.  Victor;  by  his 
pupil  and  successor  Richard  of  St.  Victor  (q.v.); 
by  Honorius  of  Autun  (q.v.),  who,  after  the  fashion 
of  the  time,  took  all  knowledge  to  be  his  province; 
by  Sicardus,  bishop  of  Oemona  (d.  1215),  renowned 
as  a  historian,  canonist,  and  liturgiologist,  especially 
in  his  Mitrale  seu  de  officiis  ecclesiasticis  summa;  by 
Vincent  of  Beauvais  (q.v.),  after  Albertus  Magnus 
and  Thomas  Aquinas  (qq.v.)  the  most  distinguished 
Dominican  theologian  of  the  thirteenth  century; 
by  Jacobus  de  Varagine  (q.v.),  the  Dominican  arch- 
bishop of  Genoa,  in  his  ''  Golden  Legend  ";  and 
most  of  all  by  Durandus  (q.v.),  bishop  of  Mende 
in  Languedoc,  the  greatest  of  medieval  liturgiol- 
ogists,  whose  Rationale  divinorum  officiorum,  written 
about  1284,  is  said  to  have  been  oftener  republished 
during  the  early  days  of  printing  than  any  other 
book  except  the  Bible. 

There  was  no  limit  to  the  range  of  medieval  sym- 
bolism. Hugo  of  St.  Victor  {In  hierarchiam  ccbUs- 
tern,  II.,  X.  1146)  considered  it  possible  that  "  in- 
telligent minds  might  perhaps  arrive 
6.  Examples  at  the  union  of  everything  in  a  beau- 
of  Litur-  tiful  harmony,  visible  and  invisible 
gical  Sym-  things  alike,  so  as  to  leave  no  single 
holism,  sensible  object  without  demonstrating 
that  it  has  the  mission  of  representing 
something  inmiaterial."  There  was  no  detail  about 
a  church,  hoWever  insignificant  to  the  ordinary  eye, 
in  which  the  medieval  imagination  could  not  find 
a  meaning,  an  analogy.  Thus,  in  the  very  walls  of 
the  church  building,  where,  of  course,  the  founda- 
tion and  other  stones  have  their  Scriptural  inter- 
j)retations  (I  Cor.  iii.  11;  I  Pet.  ii.  5),  Durandus 
goes  so  far  as  to  remember  and  interpret  the  ce- 
ment. This,  **  without  which  there  can  be  no  sta- 
bility of  the  walls,  is  made  of  lime,  sand,  and  water. 
The  lime  is  fervent  charity,  which  joineth  to  itself 
the  sand,  that  is,  undertakings  for  the  temporal 
welfare  of  our  brethren;  because  true  charity  taketh 
care  of  the  widow  and  the  aged,  and  the  infant,  and 
the  infirm;  and  they  who  have  it  study  to  work 
with  their  hands,  that  they  may  have  wherewith  to 
benefit  them.  Now  the  lime  and  the  sand  are  boimd 
together  in  the  wall  by  an  admixture  of  water.  But 
water  is  an  emblem  of  the  Spirit;  and  as  without 
cement  the  stones  can  not  cohere,  so  neither  can 
men  be  built  up  in  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  without 
charity,  which  the  Holy  Ghost  worketh  in  them  " 
{Synibolism  of  the  ChttrcheSf  p.  15,  London,  1906). 
The  above  quotation  is  an  instance  of  the  pertinacity 
with  which  a  meaning  was  sought  for  eveiything, 
however  practical  the  reason  for  its  presence.  Of 
more  importance  and,  for  most  people,  of  more  in- 
terest are  the  significations  attached  to  the  essen- 
tial and  prominent  ritual  accessories  of  the  chief 
act  of  worship  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  me- 
dieval and  modem.  Candles  (see  Liosrs,  Usb  of, 
IN  Worship)  bum  upon  the  altar,  to  typify  the 
tme  Light  of  the  world.  Incense  is  used  at  certain 
portions  of  the  mass,  as  before  the  altar  in  heaven 
(Rev.  viii.  3),  and  with  the  same  general  significa- 
tion, that  of  prayer  (Rev.  v.  8).  But,  as  in  so  many 
cases,  there  is  no  restriction  to  a  single  symbolic 
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meaning.  Thus  the  Fathers  delight  to  see  in  the 
censer  the  humanity  of  Christ,  in  the  fire  his  divin- 
ity, and  in  the  smoke  his  grace.  The  censer,  says 
Augustine,  is  like  the  body  of  the  Lord,  and  the  in- 
cense like  the  same  body  offered  in  sacrifice  for  the 
salvation  of  the  world  and  received  as  a  sweet  per- 
fume by  the  Heavenly  Father  (Horn.  vi.  in  Apoc. 
X.  3). 

The  vestments  of  the  officiating  priest  and  his 

attendants  have  each  its  reminder,  either  of  the 

passion  of  Christ  or  of  some  virtue  nec- 

7.  Sym-     essary   to   his  ministers.     The  amice 

holism  of  figures  the  helmet  of  a  warrior,  and 
Vestments  reminds  the  priest  that  he  is  a  warrior; 
and  Insignia,  or  it  is  a  memorial  of  the  veil  with 
which  the  eyes  of  Christ  were  band- 
aged by  the  soldiers.  The  alb  is  the  white  robe 
put  upon  him  by  Herod;  the  emblem  of  purity.  The 
girdle  brings  to  mind  the  manner  in  which  Christ 
was  bound,  and  typifies  continence.  The  maniple, 
originally  a  kind  of  handkerchief  intended  to  wipe 
the  face  during  the  holy  offices,  teaches  the  lesson 
that  man  must  earn  the  bread  of  immortality  in 
the  sweat  of  his  brow,  and  figures  also  the  whips 
and  scourges  of  the  passion.  The  stole,  even  in  its 
present  diminished  form,  by  its  very  name  reminds 
us  of  the  garment  of  innocence  and  immortality 
with  which  our  first  parents  were  clothed.  The 
chasuble  S3rmbolizes  the  yoke  of  Christ;  when  he 
puts  it  on,  the  priest  prays  "  O  Lord,  who  hast 
said.  My  yoke  is  easy  and  my  burden  is  light,  grant 
that  I  may  carry  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  obtain 
thy  grace  " — and  there  are  similar  prayers  alluding 
to  the  s3anbolic  meaning  with  each  of  the  other 
vestments.  Of  those  peculiar  to  bishops,  it  will  be 
sufficient  here  to  mention  the  crosier  or  pastoral 
staff,  in  the  shape  of  a  shepherd's  crook,  which  in 
his  own  diocese  he  carries  with  the  curved  part  out, 
as  a  sign  of  jurisdiction;  in  that  of  another  bishop, 
he  turns  it  toward  himself  to  express  the  opposite. 
The  colors  used  for  the  sacerdotal  garments  imder 
the  old  law  were  five — gold,  blue,  purple,  scarlet, 
and  white  (linen) ;  and  as  late  as  Gregory  the  Great 
(De  pastorali  cura,  ii.  3)  there  seems  to  have  been  a 
tendency  to  retain  the  consecrated  sequence.  The 
modem  Roman  colors,  however  (increasingly  fol- 
lowed in  the  Anglican  church),  while  still  five  ac- 
cording to  the  traditional  number,  are  partly  differ- 
ent. They  are:  white,  a  symbol  of  purity,  on  feasts 
of  Christ,  the  Blessed  Virgin,  confessors  (saints  who 
were  not  martyrs),  and  virgins  unless  also  martyrs; 
red,  suggesting  both  blood  and  fire,  on  the  feast  of 
Pentecost  and  of  all  martyrs;  green,  the  ordinary 
color  of  nature,  on  Sundays  and  weekdays  not 
specially  set  apart;  violet,  the  somber  color  of 
mourning  and  penitence,  during  Advent  and  Lent; 
black  on  Good  Friday  and  in  services  for  the  dead. 
See  Mab8,  II.,  7. 

The  usages  accompanying  the  solemn  adminis- 
tration of  the  sacrament  of  baptism  at  this  day  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  most  of  which  have 
oome  down  from  very  early  times,  are  an  admira- 
ble illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  every  small- 
est action  in  sacred  things  was  supposed  to  teach 
Hb  own  lesson  to  the  participants  and  spectators. 
The  priest,  wearing  a  violet  stole,  symbolic  of  the 


miserable  state  of  fallen  man,  meets  the  child  at 
the  door  of  the  church  to  signify  that  in  its  original 
state  it  has  no  right  to  enter  the  house 
8.  Sym-  of  God.  After  the  command  to  the 
holism  in  devil  to  depart,  the  seal  of  a  different 
Baptism.  Master  is  impressed  on  the  child's 
forehead  and  breast  ^ith  the  sign  of 
the  cross;  and  the  priest  lays  his  hand  upon  its 
head  to  denote  that  he  takes  possession  of  it  in  the 
name  of  God.  Salt,  which  preserves  from  corrup- 
tion and  gives  a  relish  to  food,  is  then  put  into  the 
mouth,  and  then,  lest  the  devil  should  attempt  to 
take  away  the  gift  of  Christian  wisdom  and  the 
relish  for  divine  things,  he  is  solemnly  exorcised.  A 
strange  but  very  ancient  ceremony,  mentioned  by 
Ambrose  (De  sacramentia,  I.,  i.)  is  still  retained  at 
this  point.  In  memory  of  Christ's  curing  of  a  deaf- 
and-dumb  man  by  touching  his  ears  and  tongue 
with  spittle,  the  same  is  done  by  the  priest  to  the 
ears  and  nostrils  of  the  child,  to  symbolize  the  open- 
ing of  its  ears  to  the  truth  and  its  mouth  to  the 
praise  of  the  Lord.  After  the  formal  renunciation 
of  Satan  at  the  font  (see  Renunciation  op  the 
Devil),  the  child  is  anointed  with  the  "  oil  of  cate- 
chumens," on  the  breast  to  make  it  love  the  yoke 
of  Christ  and  on  the  shoulders  to  give  it  strength 
to  carry  that  yoke.  The  actual  essential  ceremony 
of  baptism  proper  has  already  been  spoken  of.  It 
is  followed  by  a  fresh  anointing  with  the  sacred 
chrism,  in  token  of  the  quality  of  prophet,  priest, 
and  king  which  has  been  bestowed  upon  the  new 
member  of  Christ;  and  the  child's  head  is  covered 
with  the  white  chrism-cloth  (as  the  newly  baptized 
adults  in  the  primitive  Church  wore  their  white 
garments  for  eight  days),  as  a  reminder  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  striving  to  preserve  baptismal  innocence 
unspotted  to  the  end.  A  lighted  taper  is  then  placed 
in  t^e  child's  hand,  held  by  one  of  the  godparents; 
and  the  words  put  into  the  priest's  mouth  express 
an  allusion  to  the  light  which  must  be  kept  burning 
till  the  call  comes  to  go  out  and  meet  the  Bride- 
groom. 

For  one  final  illustration,  the  intricate  ceremonies 
of  the  consecration  of  a  church,  as  would  naturally 
be  expected,  were  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  are  to- 
day in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
9.  Conse-   full  of  an  elaborate  s3rmbolism  of  their 
oration  of   own,  including  some  unique  features, 
a  Church.   One  is  that  in  which  the  bishop,  with 
the  end  of  his  crosier,  traces  the  let- 
ters first  of  the  Greek  alphabet  and  then  of  the  Latin 
in  the  shape  of  a  great  X  from  comer  to  comer  of 
the  church;   this  corresponds  to  tho  taking  poaees- 
sion  of  land  and  marking  its  boundaries.     While 
not  foimd  in  the  East  and  not  attested  before  the 
ninth  century  in  the  West,  this  rite  goes  back  for 
its  origin  much  further,  and  may  have  been  sug- 
gested by  the  practise  of  Roman  surveyors,  who 
used  to  trace  two  transverse  lines  on  land  which 
they  wished  to  measiu^.    But  it  was  easy  to  regard 
the  formation  of  the  big  X  as  a  taking  possession 
of  the  floor  space  of  the  church  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ,  the  great  Alpha  and  Omega,  whose  mono- 
gram and  title,  so  to  speak,  were  written  large  upon 
Uie  pavement  by  the  trancing  of  the  intervening 
letters.     Lustration  with  specially  prepared   holy 
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water  is  a  prominent  part  of  the  rite;  but  rather 
too  much,  it  seems,  has  been  made  of  the  analogy 
drawn  by  L.  Duchesne  (Christian  Worahipf  p.  413, 
London,  1004),  following  such  medieval  liturgists 
as  Yvo  of  Chartres,  between  the  consecration  and 
the  ceremonies  of  baptism.  There  is  no  attempt, 
however  remote,  to  imitate  the  "  form  "  of  bap- 
tism; and  it  is  safer  to  regard  the  lustration  as 
merely  a  symbolized  moral  disinfection.  It  is  the 
natural  and  logical  order  that  purification  should 
precede  embellishment.  Even  in  pagan  Greece, 
at  the  annual  conmiemoration  of  those  who  fell  at 
Platea,  the  archon  washed  the  gravestones  with 
water  before  anointing  them  with  oil.  So  in  the 
rite  imder  discussion  the  consecration  is  symbolized 
and  made  eloquent  to  the  spiritual  sense  by  the 
use  of  oil,  typical  of  God's  b^edictions. 

A.  I.  Du  P.  Coleman. 

in.  Symbolism  in  Art — 1.  Halation  of  Art  and 
Sinnbolism:  Throughout  the  entire  history  of 
Christian  art  more  or  less  of  symbolism  has  ever 
been  present.  This  Christian  art  has  on  the  one 
side  been  in  agreement  with  the  historic  manifes- 
tations or  forms  of  art  in  general,  while  on  the 
other  side  religious  fancy  and  the  tongue  of  the 
Church  and  of  Christendom  have  brought  forth  a 
wealth  of  sjrmbols,  comparisons,  allegories,  and 
types  peculiarly  their  own  which  in  turn  have  had 
an  especially  eventful  influence  upon  art.  In  the 
early  Christian  period  alongside  of  purely  Christian 
conceptions  earlier  art  traditions  were  still  effective. 
In  the  discovery  and  interpretation  of  art  symbols 
needful  care  has  not  always  been  exercised  in  dis- 
tinguishing -between  what  belongs  to  literature, 
what  to  literature  and  art  combined,  or  what  ex- 
clusively to  art.  Such  men  of  the  Middle  Ages  as 
Honorius  of  Autun,  Sicard,  and  Durand,  for  exam- 
ple, in  their  symbolic  interpretations  concerned 
themselves  all  too  narrowly  with  the  emblematic 
speech  of  art.  For  the  Middle  Ages  the  most  effect- 
ive work  has  been  done  by  such  French  scholars  as 
Cahier  and  Didron,  for  the  early  Christian  period 
by  German  Protestants. 

8.  The  Early  Period:  For  the  period  before  Con- 
stantine  this  form  of  expression  is  limited  to  se- 
pulchral monuments.  The  expression  is  essentially 
qrmbolic,  and  material  from  the  Old  and  the  New 

«    ••«  J    M^^      Testament  is  used  to  express   the 
1.  Primitive  ^^''^"y"''   «   "«^   w  c^ptcoo    i^uc 

Forma.  conceptions  and  hopes  of  that  penod, 
although  with  occasional  peculiarities 
more  or  less  loosely  attached.  Roses,  branches  of 
bloom,  flowering  meadows,  and  trees,  especially  the 
palm,  represent  paradise,  the  entrance  being  indi- 
cated by  two  pillars,  or,  later,  by  two  great  candle- 
sticks. Still  more  significant  was  the  lamb,  stand- 
ing upon  a  mountain  from  which  gushed  the  four 
streams  of  paradise,  and  the  Jordan  also  came 
into  this  connection.  In  veiy  intimate  connec- 
tion with  this  was  the  favorite  figure  of  the  good 
shepherd,  thought  of  as  lord  and  protector  of 
the  dead,  to  which  belonged  also  the  sheep  upon 
his  shoulder.  The  sheep  also  appeared  alone  in  this 
qrmbolism;  the  number  twelve  represented  the 
apostles;  the  lamb  stood  for  Christ  and  also  for 
the  sacrificial  lamb;  exoeptionaUy  upon  the  sar- 
cophagus of  Junius  Bassus  tiie  lamb  represents  the 


wonder-working  Jesus.  The  fish,  one  of  the  most 
ancient  symbols,  also  belongs  here  so  far  as  it  ex- 
presses the  mystical  communion  brought  about 
through  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  result  of  which  is 
incomiption.  The  conversion  of  this  into  a  con- 
fession as  Ichthus  (^^ISsous  Christos  Theou  huios 
8oUr)  can  be  proven  first  in  the  fourth  century, 
while  the  designation  of  the  Christians  as  pisciculi 
seems  never  to  have  been  taken  up  into  art.  The 
vine,  appearing  as  early  as  the  second  century, 
either  relates  itself  to  the  Lord's  Supper  or  repre- 
sents the  living  community  with  Christ  (John  xv. 
1  sqq.).  The  dove,  with  or  without  the  olive  branch, 
as  the  symbol  of  heavenly  peace  belongs  here;  it 
may  be  purely  ornamental,  however,  or  it  may  rep- 
resent the  Holy  Spirit.  So  mention  may  be  made 
here  of  the  palm,  the  wreath  or  crown,  and  the 
anchor.  The  peacock  was  a  possession  of  the  an- 
cient, of  Jewish,  and  of  Christian  sepulchral  sym- 
bolism. The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Sirens,  the 
Dioscuri,  Eros,  and  Psyche.  The  figure  of  Orpheus 
also  was  used,  not  because  there  was  any  relation 
to  Christ,  but  possibly  because  of  the  connection  in 
the  Orphic  mysteries  with  inmiortality.  Ship  and 
lighthouse  portrayed  the  voyage  to  eternity;  the 
shepherd  suggested  the  sighing  of  the  soul  for  eternal 
peace,  and  was  employed  in  baptisteries.  Whether 
the  so-called  Orantes  (praying  figures,  generally 
female)  represented  Christian  prayer  as  such  is  not 
absolutely  sure,  but  they  do  not  represent  the 
Church.  Religious  regard  restricted  representations 
of  the  deity  to  a  hand  reaching  down,  later  sur- 
roimded  by  a  nimbus  or  giving  rise  to  rays  of  light. 
From  the  secular  life  were  taken  such  figures  as  the 
lion,  eagle,  horse,  balance,  and  instruments  of  labor. 
With  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  began  the 
downfall  of  sepulchral  figuring  and  loss  of  its  S3rm- 
holism,  replaced  by  a  new  series  of  symbols.  To 
be  named  here  are  the  monogram  of  Christ  (see 
Jesus  Christ,  Monoqbam  of),  the  cross  (see  Cross 
AND  ITS  Use  as  a  Symbol),  the  A  and 
^l^^T*^^**  Q,  the  swastika,  the  phenix  and  the 
men?'  eagle  (both  symbols  of  the  resurrec- 
tion), the  cantharus  from  which  vine 
branches  issue  (recalling  the  Supper),  while  serpents, 
dragons,  and  other  monsters  either  lie  at  Christ's  feet 
or  are  transfixed  by  the  emperor's  bannered  spear 
(recalling  the  fall  or  representing  the  devil  and  his 
companions).  Other  objects  introduced  more  or 
less  frequently  were  the  lizard,  squirrel,  cypress, 
spring  or  well,  dog,  and  ring.  "To  be  separated  in 
category  are  Uie  purely  heathen  symbols  which  owe 
their  entrance  into  Christian  art  to  purely  mechan- 
ical causes,  such  as  Eroe  (Cupid)  with  reversed 
torch  (see  Mithra,  Mtthraibm),  Goiigon  head,  and 
pomegranate  (an  accompaniment  of  Persephone). 
A  higher  step  in  development  was  taken  when  by 
way  of  personification  the  human  figure  came  to  be 
used.  So  a  half-figure,  with  a  robe  in  folds  over  the 
head,  upon  which  the  enthroned  Christ  sets  his  foot, 
represents  the  heaven.  While  sun  and  moon  appear 
as  disk  and  crescent,  the  eun  appears  also  asa  youth 
going  forth  in  his  chariot  with  winged  horses,  likewise 
as  a  bust  from  the  head  of  which  issue  rays;  the  moon 
is  a  woman  with  the  siokle  in  her  hair  or  with  a  gar- 
ment blowing  or  falhng  in  fdds  about  her.    Male 
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forms,  from  the  pedestals  of  which  waters  issue, 
represented  sea  and  rivers,  especially  the  Red  Sea 
and  the  Jordan.  Njrmphs  of  the  springs  appear 
also,  while  the  seated  matron  may  represent  the 
city  if  she  have  a  tesselated  crown.  The  Codex 
Rossanensis  introduces  a  new  Christian  creation, 
wisdom,  or  inspiration;  death  is  presented  as  a 
half-naked  youth  seated  upon  a  sarcophagus,  and 
prayer  was  also  personified. 

8.  The  Middle  Ag'ea:  In  the  Middle  Ages  there 
was  a  great  inrush  of  new  forms  and  ideas,  derived 
not  only  from  the  influence  of  the  Bible  and  the 
sermon,  but  also  from  the  liturgy,  the  legends  of 
the  saints,  the  religious  drama,  and  the  moralities, 

from  fable,  and  indeed  from  scholar- 

1.  Trinity,  ghip.     Yet  only  a  small  part  of  what 

Mary'      ^*®   available   was   really   employed. 

The  mystery  of  the  Trinity  was  repre- 
sented by  the  triangle,  by  three  rings  interlaced,  or 
by  a  triplet  of  like-formed  animal  shapes;  while 
about  the  end  of  the  period  issued  a  three-headed 
form.  The  number  three  had  an  important  part  in 
architecture  and  artistic  composition.  The  Holy 
Spirit  was  still  figured  as  a  dove,  while  doves  repre- 
sented likewise  the  seven  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  only 
exceptionally  did  this  person  of  the  Trinity  appear 
in  human  form  as  a  lad.  The  life  of  Jesus  afforded  a 
rich  material.  For  the  incarnation  the  unicorn 
legend  was  used — hunted  by  Gabriel  and  his  four 
hoimds,  pity,  truth,  justice,  and  peace,  the  unicorn 
took  refuge  in  the  protection  of  the  seated  virgin. 
The  virgin  birth  is  connected  in  symbolism  with  the 
virginity  of  Mary,  as  by  the  use  of  the  lily.  So  from 
the  Old  Testament  into  connection  with  the  life  of 
Christ  were  brought  the  burning  bush,  the  vessel 
with  manna,  the  rod  of  Aaron  which  sprouted,  etc. 
The  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ  were  symbolized 
by  the  lamb  with  the  cross-banner  or  the  stream  of 
blood  flowing  from  its  breast.  The  self-sacrificing 
death  of  Christ  was  figured  by  the  pelican  which 
pierced  its  breast  to  give  drink  to  its  young.  The 
lioness  also  appeared,  bringing  to  life  by  breathing 
upon  it  her  stiUbom  cub.  The  Hon  represented  the 
evil  powers  and  the  devil.  Christ's  exaltation  was 
figured  by  showing  him  seated  upon  a  throne  or  a 
rainbow,  a  lily  branch  (grace)  issuing  from  his  head, 
while  a  sword  denoted  justice.  The  Virgin  Mary 
was  portrayed  as  queen  of  heaven  with  diadem, 
scepter,  and  throne,  and  with  her  were  pictured  sun, 
moon,  and  stars;  as  "  mother  of  pity  "  she  wore  a 
mantle  which  was  caught  up  by  the  wind  and  cov- 
ered those  who  sought  her  help;  to  her  the  lily  and 
the  rose  were  sacred;  the  red  rose  symbolized  her 
sufferings,  the  white  her  joy.  The  functions  of 
prophets  and  apostles  and  certain  doctors  of  the 
Church  as  teachers  were  represented  by  the  book 
or  roll  which  was  given  them  in  art;  to  some,  certain 
definite  articles  gave  character  and  distinction — the 
lyre  to  David,  the  keys  to  Peter,  or  the  sword  of 
Daiart3rrdom  distinguished  Paul;  the  foimders  of 
churches  sometimes  bore  in  the  hand  a  model  of 
the  church. 

Of  course  the  Church  had  its  figures  representing 
itself.  In  the  most  beautiful  representations  of  the 
Middle  Ages  the  Church  appeared  as  a  royal  woman, 
crowned,  canying  the  banner  of  victory  and  the 
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cup;    or  Christ  on  the  cross  crowned  her,  or  she 

caught  from  his  woimded  side  the  flowing  blood, 

and  a  prophet  was  her  companion;  her 

J?*       •      significance  for   salvation  was  repre- 

Virtnaa      rented  by  a  ship  or  the  ark.    Opposed 

and  Vioaa.  ^  ^^^  stood  the  synagogue,  imbeUev- 
ing  Judaism,  a  feminine  form,  in  the 
right  hand  a  cracked  staff  and  in  the  left  a  table  of 
the  law  falling  to  earth;  a  bandage  covered  her  eyes, 
and  the  crown  was  falling  from  her  head.  The  in- 
fluence of  the  religious  drama  was  felt  here,  and  the 
popular  feeling  against  Judaism  registered  itself  in 
art  by  picturing  Judaism  under  the  figure  of  the 
swine.  For  the  sacrament  the  cup  and  ears  of  grain 
had  their  s3anbolism;  the  cup  on  a  gravestone  in- 
dicated the  priestly  character  of  the  deceased. 
Transubstantiation  had  also  its  sjrmbolism  in  the 
"  mill  of  the  host."  Of  course,  the  moralizing  char- 
acter of  the  Church  was  displayed  here,  and  the 
virtues  appeared  on  portals,  in  the  chancel,  on 
memorials  of  the  dead,  and  in  the  patterns  of  the 
carpets.  Practically  always  they  appeared  as  female 
forms:  Faith  had  the  cup  and  the  cross.  Justice  had 
the  balance.  Charity  (or  love)  protected  a  beggar 
or  a  child,  Hope  looked  off  in  the  distance  or 
stretched  out  her  hand  for  a  crown.  Prudence  held 
a  book.  Bravery  made  preparation  (for  defense  or 
attack).  Temperance  had  a  measuring  instrument, 
Chastity  was  represented  by  a  palm,  phenix,  or  a 
nesting  dove,  Humility  by  a  dove,  Perseverance  by 
a  crown.  Harmony  by  an  olive  branch.  Naturally 
this  symbolism  induced  the  figuring  of  the  opposites: 
Idolatry  was  shown  by  a  man  worshiping  an  idol, 
Desperation  by  a  man  conmiitting  suicide  with  a 
sword.  Inconstancy  by  a  monk  fleeing  from  the 
monastery. 

As  the  seasons  symbolized  the  changing  course  of 
human  life,  so  the  wheel  of  fortime  was  especially 
employed  for  this  purpose,  being  taken  in  from  pre- 
Christian  art  after  being  passed  over 
8.  Later      \yy  early  Christian  symbolism.    It  be- 

Forma  and   qj^jq^  ^  great  favorite  as  a  moralistic 
^^  medium.     The  destructive  might  of 

death  was  set  forth  by  the  figure  of  a  man  weed- 
ing a  garden  or  felling  trees,  or  of  a  rider  (Rev.  vi.  8) 
with  stretched  bow,  or  more  extensively  as  an  ema- 
ciated old  man  which  developed  into  the  skeleton 
with  sickle  and  hour-glass.  The  dance  of  death 
(see  Death,  Dance  of),  a  favorite  theme  in  art, 
is  in  origin  connected  with  the  devastation  of  the 
Black  Death.  The  departing  soul  was  usually 
pictured  as  a  small,  naked,  sexless,  human  figure, 
issuing  from  the  mouth.  The  last  judgment  was 
also  a  subject  of  art,  in  which  the  revenge  of  the 
monsters  of  hell  occupied  the  central  place,  while 
the  devil  was  a  prominent  figure.  Upon  the  devil 
played  all  the  popular  richness  of  imagination  and 
grotesqueness;  hence  developed  the  human  figure 
in  varied  shapes,  with  horn  of  goat,  hoof,  bat's  wings, 
and  tail;  he  even  appeared  as  a  black  bird  inspiring 
Pontius  Pilate.  There  was  in  connection  with  this 
theme  not  a  little  also  of  the  humorous.  There  was 
a  great  revival  of  the  antique  in  art  as  in  literature. 
Sirens,  centaurs,  the  Sibyl,  Plato,  and  Aristotle  are 
common  figures.  Great  difiSculty  attends  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  meaning  of  the  scenes  in  which 
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animals  appear,  now  figuring  in  wild  combat  and 
again  grouped  in  restful  pose.  These  are  foimd 
especially  in  Germany  in  many  situations.  Possi- 
bly in  many  cases  the  explanation  is  to  be  sought  in 
warning  against  demonic  powers,  assaults,  and  sins; 
occasionally  the  decorative  motive  is  evident;  again 
possibly,  though  not  probably,  irony  is  present. 

4.  Biraantina  Art;  Byzantine  art  was  not  nearly 
00  rich  in  its  forms  and  figures  as  the  artistic  S3rm- 
bolism  of  the  West,  the  naturally  conservative 
tendencies  of  the  East  revealing  themselves  here 
and  permitting  little  that  was  creative.  In  this  its 
literature  differed,  employing  symbols,  allegories, 
personification,  and  types  freely.  While  the-  West 
employed  the  human  form  in  this  region,  the  East 
remained  true  to  its  traditions  in  the  employment 
mainly  of  animal  and  plant  forms.  The  image  con- 
troversy (see  Images  and  Image  Worship,  II.)  had 
its  effects  in  this  direction,  so  that  the  Physiolpgus 
myth  had  a  far  narrower  influence  upon  art.  An- 
thropomorphic symbolism  was  less  potent  in  its 
effects.  Of  course  the  East  had  its  own  favorite 
eymbols.  Thus  in  the  pictures  of  the  last  judgment 
there  appears  the  crowned  king  of  hell  riding  a  sort 
of  griffin.  It  had  also  the  **  Etimasia,"  a  throne 
upon  which  rested  cross,  lamb,  and  book — ^repre- 
senting Christ;  while  the  empty  throne  stood  for 
the  majesty  of  God,  in  which  the  early  Christian 
abhorrence  of  figuring  God  as  a  person  is  seen. 
Byzantine  art  remained  closer  to  the  earlier  per- 
sonification, as  when  the  shepherd  lad  David,  play- 
ing the  harp,  gives  the  key  to  the  melody,  behind 
a  pillar  in  the  distance  the  Oread  Echo  takes  up 
the  tone,  while  in  the  foregroimd  the  half-naked 
moimtain-god  listens.  Similarly  David  appears  as 
the  royal  singer,  by  his  side  the  female  forms  Sophia 
and  I^phecy  and  above  his  head  the  Holy  Spirit 
as  inspirer  in  the  form  of  a  dove. 

In  France,  Germany,  and  England  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  is  endeavoring  at  present  to  come 
again  into  full  accord  with  the  symbolic  feeling  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  while  Italy  and  Spain  seem  to 
linger  in  the  rear.  There  are  attempts  at  creation, 
seen  especially  in  the  use  of  the  *'  Heart  of  Jesus  " 
and  "  Heart  of  Mary."  The  Protestant  churches 
are  also  showing  an  awakening  interest  in  sjrmbols 
and  their  use  in  religious  art.  See  Animaus;  and 
Pabamenta.  (Victor  Schultze.) 

IV.  Apologetics  of  Symbolism  from  the  Roman 
Catholic  Standpoint:  A  certain  amoimt  of  sym- 
bolism is  necessary  in  all  religions,  pagan,  Christian, 
Roman  Catholic,  or  Protestant.  In  all  ages  and 
places  the  inward  feeling  of  devotion  must  be  ac- 
companied by  an  outward  manifesta- 
z.  Symbol-  tion  of  it.    All  religious  actions  are 

ism  In-     from  their  very  nature  symbolical  and 

evitable.  figurative.  The  Mussulman  in  his  de- 
votions must  take  off  his  shoes  and 
kneel  on  his  carpet  facing  toward  Mecca.  These  are 
symbolical  acts.  Even  the  Quaker  must  keep  on 
his  hat  and  sit  in  a  bare  room  in  silence,  to  show 
by  these  symbols  his  vain  attempt  to  disregard 
symbols.  A  fortUniy  the  Roman  Catholic,  whose  re- 
ligion is  based  on  a  sacramental  system,  is  surround- 
ed on  all  sides  by  symbolism,  in  architecture,  art, 
and  music,  all  contributing  to  the  elaborate  ritual 


of  his  public  worship  in  the  holy  sacrifice  of  the 
Mass,  which  sanctifies  and  applies  s3rmbolism  in 
the  highest  and  widest  sense.  The  study  of  Ro- 
man Catholic  ceremonies  might  be  called  the  science 
of  liturgical  esthetics. 

It  may  be  said  that  a  sjonbol  is  s3monymous  with 
a  sacrament,  inasmuch  as  they  are  both  signs, 
something  which  stands  for  something 
2.  Funda-  else;  something  exterior,  visible,  which 
mental  signifies  and  usually  conceals  some- 
Analogy,  thing  interior,  invisible.  For  instance, 
life,  per  se,  in  itself — vegetative,  sensi- 
tive, or  rational — is  never  really  seen;  it  is  perceived 
only  by  its  effects  in  exterior  signs  and  symbols 
which  that  life  informs,  through  which  it  works. 
The  best  illustration  of  the  symbolism  or  sacramen- 
tality  of  the  universe  is  found  in  man  himself,  a 
microcosm,  as  he  is  called,  a  "  sum  and  compendium 
of  the  universe."  His  body,  composed  of  all  the 
sensitive,  vegetative,  and  mineral  elements  found 
in  the  world  outside  him,  is  the  sacramental  sym- 
bol of  the  rational  soul  by  which  it  is  informed;  the 
outward  and  visible  sign  of  the  real  invisible  ego 
within.  And  man  thus  constituted,  himself  a  kind 
of  sacrament,  in  a  world  which  is  by  its  nature  uni- 
versally sacramental,  must  of  necessity  lead  a  sac- 
ramental life,  both  in  the  order  of  nature  and  of 
grace,  i.e.,  because  in  the  order  of  nature  therefore 
in  the  order  of  grace;  for  grace  does  not  destroy 
nature,  on  the  contrary,  it  presupposes  and  per- 
fects it;  nature  is  the  raw  material  for  grace  to  work 
upon.  Revealed  religion  is  above  natural  theology, 
but  never  opposed  to  it.  A  religion  purely  spiri- 
tual, without  the  outward  sign  of  the  interior  grace, 
would  be  for  angels  (pure  spirits),  not  for  men — at 
least  according  to  Roman  Catholic  doctrine.  In- 
deed, Christ  himself  became  a  sacrament,  for  he  be- 
came man.  The  incarnation  is  the  sacrament  of 
sacraments;  his  humanity  was  the  sign,  the  sym- 
bol of  his  divinity.  As  a  teacher  of  men  he  was  a 
symbolist,  for  he  spoke  in  parables.  The  sacramen- 
tal idea  is  coextensive  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  and  is  the  basis  of  ecclesiastical  s3rmbolism 
with  all  it  implies,  not  only  of  the  seven  sacraments 
themselves,  but  of  the  elaborate  Roman  Catholic 
ceremonial  and  ritual.  Every  Roman  Catholic  theo- 
logian who  admits  a  divinely  instituted  sacramen- 
tal system  is  necessarily  more  or  less  of  a  symbolist. 
The  reason  for  s3rmbolism  in  the  supernatural  is, 
according  to  Thomas  Aquinas,  the  same  as  that 
required  in  the  natural  order,  viz.,  man  is  composed 
of  body  and  soul.  Truth,  which  is  immaterial,  must 
be  presented  to  him  by  material  signs.  In  the  nat- 
ural order  ideas  are  expressed  by  words;  thoughts 
arrive  to  us  through  the  senses,  not  that  the  material 
sense  contains  the  essence  of  the  immaterial  idea, 
but  that  it  is  its  messenger,  just  as  the  wind  carries 
winged  seeds.  "  Sensation  is  our  messenger  to  the 
intellect,  our  king."  Similarly  in  the  supernatural 
order  grace  is  brought  to  men  through  the  exterior 
form  of  sacraments  and  ceremonies. 

Sacrament  here  is  taken  in  the  strict  Roman 
Catholic,  theological  sense,  as  understood  of  the 
seven  sacraments,  to  wit:  it  must  be  a  sensible 
sign,  it  must  be  instituted  by  Christ,  it  must  effect 
the  grace  it  signifies.     The  matter— or  material 
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(nuUeria) — of   these    sacraments    was   not  chosen 
arbitrarily  by  Christ.    **  It  was  becoming,"  again  to 
quote  Thomas  Aquinas,  '*  that  there  be 
3.  Sacra-    a  natiu'al  analogy  between  the  matter 
mental      of  the  sacrament  and  the  grace  oper- 
Analogies,  ated  by  it/'  e.g.,  What  is  the  effect  of 
baptism?    To  cleanse  the  soul  of  the 
stain    of    original    sin.      Therefore    water,    which 
cleanses  the  body,  is  the  necessary  matter  of  this 
sacrament.    Oil  softens  and  strengthens,  it  perme- 
ates and  nourishes,  serves  as  a  dressing  for  woimds, 
it  is  a  seasoning  for  food,  and,  combined  with  other 
liquids,  rises  to  the  top;  it  is  used  for  the  anointing 
of  priests  and  kings.    It  is  a  symbol  of  youth  and 
vigor  of  soul.    Mixed  with  balm  it  is  the  symbol  of 
good  example,  of  the  good  odor  which  the  Christian 
soul  should  everywhere  exhale.    All   these  many 
qualities  of  oil  are  symbolic  of  the  many  and  great 
operations  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  the  soul,  hence 
ita  use  in  the  sacraments  of  baptism,  confirmation, 
holy  orders,  and  extreme  unction. 

Bread  and  wine  are  the  matter  of  the  sacrament 
of  the  Eucharist,  because,  according  to  the  Council 
of  Trent,  Holy  Communion  produces  in  the  spiri- 
tual all  the  effects  of  bread  and  drink  in  the  material 
order,  it  sustains,  gives  growth,  repairs  forces,  and 
fills  the  soul  with  a  holy  joy. 

In  Le  Symbolisme  (see  bibliography),  Landriot, 
archbishop  of  Reims,  says  in  effect:  Every  creature, 
however  small,  is  a  partial  and  material  expression 
of  the  Infinite  Intelligence.     Besides 
4.  Essential  its  proper  form,  its  individual  charao- 
Valuation   ter,  it  contains  within  a  divine  thought, 
of    Sym-    a  divine  ideal,  it  bears  the  indelible 
bolism.      seal  of  the  Word,  of  which  it  is  an  im- 
perfect though  in  a  sense  a  true  ex- 
pression.   Just  as  on  a  page  written  by  a  man  of 
literary  genius  one  can  distinguish  in  each  letter  its 
form,  individuality,  material  direction,  typograph- 
ical beauty,  yet  underneath  the  dead  letter — above 
all  in  the  ensemble  of  these  inanimate  characters — 
there  is  something  else:   there  is  the  sublime,  gra- 
cious, and  varied  thought  of  the  master.    So  every 
object  of  creation  corresponds  to  a  divine  ideal,  it 
is  a  sign  of  a  divine  thought,  a  hieroglyphic  of  the 
language  of  heaven.    Hence,  Roman  Catholic  the- 
ology, the  highest  Roman  Catholic  philosophy,  the 
great  secret  of  art,  consist  first  in  Imowing  how  to 
spell,  then  to  read,  then  to  understand  this  magnifi- 
cent poem  of  the  Creator,  this  sublime  literature  of 
God,  this  masterpiece  of  the  greatest  of  creative 
artists.    Thus  to  discover  through  the  material  ele- 
ment the  divine  side  of  things  is  to  discern  him  who 
is  at  once  the  Great  Unknown  and  supremely  In- 
telligible Being.    An  activity  could  hardly  be  foimd 
more  worthy  than  this  of  man's  rational  soul,  made, 
as  it  is,  after  the  image  of  its  maker. 

But  such  is  the  science  and  the  philosophy  of 
ecclesiastical  symbolism,  understood  and  applied  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  ''  symbolism  "  in  its 
most  universal  and  therefore  most  Catholic  mean- 
ing and  use.  Stuart  Chambebs. 

Bibuoorafht:  On  the  general  subject  of  symboliBm  the 
reader  is  referred  to:  Rupert  of  Deuts,  De  divinis  officii* 
and  De  trinUate,  in  his  Opera,  in  MPL,  olxviii.-clxx.; 
CSabiol.  DicUonnaire  (the  one  great  modem  thesaurus  of 
the  I^Mti);    W.  Durand,  BatiinQU  divinorum  afficiorumt 


Augsburg,  1470  and  often,  Eng.  tranal.  of  first  book.  The 
Symboliem  of  Churckea  and  Church  OmamenUt  3d  ed., 
London.  1906;  Bingham.  Originee,  book  VIII. ;  H.  Alt. 
Die  Heiligenbilder,  Beilin.  1845;  J.  Dudley.  N oology;  a 
Treatise  on  the  Origin,  Progreee,  and  aacred  Import  of  the 
aacred  Structurea  .  .  .  of  the  World,  London.  1846;  F. 
Piper.  Mj/thologie  und  Symbolik  der  chrietiichen  Kttnet, 
Weimar.  1847-51;  W.  Mensel.  ChrieUiche  Symbolik,  2 
vols..  Regensbuzv.  1854;  W.  and  G.  Audsley.  Handbook 
of  Christian  SymboHam,  London.  1865;  C.  Cahier.  Lee 
CaractiriaHquee  dea  aainta  datu  Vart  populaire,  2  vols., 
Paris.  1866-68;  J.  R.  Thomson.  Symbola  of  Chriatendom, 
London,  1867;  R.  St.  J.  Tyrwhitt,  AH  Teaching  of  the 
Primitive  Church,  London,  1873;  C.  A.  Auber,  Hiatoire 
el  thiorie  du  aymboliame  rdigieux,  4  vols.,  Paris,  1874; 
J.  W.  Legg,  Notea  on  the  Hiat.  of  the  Liturgical  Coloura, 
London.  1882;  J.  P.  Lundy.  Monumental  Chriatianity; 
or,  the  Symboliam  of  the  Primitive  Church,  New  York. 
1882;  F.  A.  Philippi,  Symbolik.  Akademiache  Vorleaungen, 
Qatersloh,  1883;  C.  Auber.  Hiat.  el  thSorie  du  aymboliame 
rdigieux  avant  el  depute  le  chriatianiame,  4  vols.,  Paris. 
1884;  T.  Inman,  Ancient  Pagan  and  Modem  Christian 
Symboliam,  New  York.  1884;  H.  C.  W.  Philippe,  Domain  of 
Symbolism  in  Religioua  Worahip,  London.  1884;  J.  R. 
Allen,  Early  Christian  Symbolism  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  before  the  13th  Century,  London,  1887;  H.  Schmidt, 
Handbuch  der  Symbolik,  Berlin,  1890;  J.  F.  A.  T.  Landriot, 
Le  Symbolisme,  Paris,  1891;  W.  R.  Lethaby,  Architecture, 
Mysticism,  and  Myth,  London,  1892;  W.  Palmer,  Early 
Christian  Symbolism,  London,  1895;  W.  F.  Shaw,  Chap- 
ters on  Symbolism,  London,  1897;  E.  C.  Ne£F,  An  Anglican 
Study  in  Christian  Symbolism,  Cleveland,  1898;  E.  M, 
Repull6s  y  Vargas,  El  Symbolismo  en  la  arquitectura  crisL 
tiana,  Madrid,  1898;  E.  Geldart.  Manual  of  Church  Deco- 
ration and  Symbolism,  Oxford.  1899;  J.  H.  Spencer.  "  As 
Old  OS  Adam  ";  first  Principles  in  religious  geometrical 
Symbols  and  alphabetical  Characters,  London.  1899;  F.  W. 
Hackwood.  Christ  Lore;  being  the  Legends,  Traditions, 
Myths,  Symbols,  Customs,  and  Superatitiona  of  the  Christian 
Church,  London.  1902;  J.  Sauer.  Die  Symbolik  des  Kirchen- 
gtbdudes  und  seiner  Auaatattung  in  der  Auffaaaung  dea  Mit- 
telaltera,  Freibuz^,  1902;  H.  J.  Smith.  lUuatrated  Symbols 
and  Emblema  of  the  Jewiah,  Early  Chriatian,  Greek,  Latin, 
and  Modem  Churchea,  London,  1900;  H.  D.  M.  Spence, 
White  Robe  of  Churchea,  London,  1900;  H.  Leclercq, 
Manuel  d^arcMologie  chrHienne,  Paris,  1907;  J.  H.  Blunt, 
The  Annotated  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  pp.  44-80,  latest 
impression.  New  York,  1908;  DCA,  ii.  1944-17;  KL,  vi. 
593-600;  A.  E.  Waite,  The  Hidden  Church  of  the  Holy 
Oraal:  ita  Legenda  and  Symboliam,  London,  1909;  M.  C. 
Nieuwbam,  Church  Symboliam;  a  Treatiae  on  the  General 
Symboliem  and  Iconography  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
Edifice,  ib.  1910;  Mrs.  H.  Jenner,  Chriatian  Symbolism, 
Chicago,  1910;  and  the  literature  under  Pabamebtta. 

On  symbolism  in  relation  to  art  forms  in  general  con- 
sult: the  works  named  under  Akt  and  Church  by  Didron- 
Hemans,  Piper.  Ldbke.  Tyrwhitt,  Otte,  Jameson,  Stokes, 
Cutts,  Schultse,  Kraus.  and  Michel;  the  literature  under 
Architbcturb,  Ecclbbxabtical.;  Cbmetkrieb;  Jbbub 
Christ,  Pictures  and  Imaobb  op.  Books  dealing  with 
art  in  all  periods  are:  F.  E.  Hulme,  The  Hist.,  Principles, 
and  Practice  of  Symbolism  in  Christian  Art,  new  ed.,  Lon- 
don, 1908;  F.  Piper,  ut  sup.;  Louisa  Twining.  Symbols 
and  Emblems  of  Early  and  Medicsval  Christian  Art,  Lon- 
don, 1860;  C.  Browne,  A  Lecture  on  Symbolism  and  its 
Connection  with  Church  Art,  New  York,  1865;  H.  J. 
Qrimouard  de  Saint  Laurent,  Guide  de  Vart  chrHien,  6  vols., 
Paris,  1872-75;  C.  E.  Clement,  A  Handbook  of  Legendary 
Art,  Boston,  1881;  idem.  Heroines  of  the  Bible  in  Art, 
London,  1900;  E.  P.  Evans,  Animal  Symbolism  in  Eccle- 
siastic€U  ArchUecture,  London.  1896;  A.  B.  Hinds,  A  Gamer 
of  Saints.  Legends  and  Emblems  usually  represented  in 
Art,  London,  1900;  H.  Kehrer,  Die  "  Heiligen  drei 
K&nige  '*  in  der  Legende  und  in  der  deutachen  bUdenden 
Kunst  bis  DUrer,  Strasburg,  1904. 

For  the  early  period  read:  W.  D.  Ward,  Hist,  of  the 
Cross;  the  pagan  Origin  and  idolatrotu  Adoption  and  Wor- 
ship of  the  Image,  London,  1871;  C.  LOdtke.  Die  Bilder- 
verehrung  und  die  bildenden  DarsteUung  in  den  eraten 
chriatlichen  Jahrhunderten,  Freiburg.  1874;  J.  E.  Wessely. 
Ikonographie  Gottea  und  der  Heiligen,  Leipeic.  1874;  V. 
Schultse.  ArchAologische  Studien  liber  altchriatliche  Afonu- 
menU,  Vienna,  1880;  F.  X.  Kraus,  Realeneyklop&die  der 
ehriallichen  AUertUmer,  2  vols.,  Freiburg.  1882-«6;    A. 
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Hasenclever,  Der  altchristliche  GrOherKhmuck,  Brunswick, 
1886;  H.  Beixner,  Der  Gute  Hirt  in  der  altchriatlichen 
Kunst,  Berlin.  1890:  A.  Breymann,  Adam  und  Eva  in  der 
KuTut  dea  christlichen  Alierthums,  Wolfenb Uttel,  1893; 
A.  Heussncr,  Die  aUchristlichen  Orpheus  Dar^ellungen, 
Cassel,  1893;  H.  Detzel,  ChrisUiche  Ikonographie,  2  vols., 
Freiburg,  1894-96;  E.  Hennecke,  AUchrittliche  Malerei 
und  aUkirchliche  Literatur,  Leipsic,  1896;  G.  Stuhlfauth, 
Die  Enoel  in  der  aUrhriatlichen  Kunst,  TQbingen,  1897; 
L.  Cloquet,  EUments  d'iconoffnwhie  chritienne,  Lille,  1900; 
K.  M.  Kaufmann.  -Die  sepuikralen  J enseiiftdenkm&ler  der 
Antike  und  des  Urchristentums,  Mains,  1900;  idem.  Hand- 
buch  der  christluhen  Archiiologie,  Paderbom,  1905;  T. 
Beaudoire,  Genkse  de  la  cryptographie  apostolique,  Paris, 
1902;  K.  Michel,  Gebet  und  BUd  in  frUhchrisUicher  Zeit, 
Leipsic,  1902;  H.  Bergncr,  Kirchliche  KunstaltertUmer  in 
DeutscMand,  Leipsic,  1903-05;  J.  Reil,  Die  frUhchrist- 
lichen  Daretellungen  der  Kreuzigung  Christie  Leipsic,  1904; 
J.  Wilpert,  Die  Afalereien  der  Katakomben  Roms^  2  vols., 
Freiburg.  1904. 

For  the  Middle  Ages  and  modem  times  consult:  J.  M. 
von  Redowitz,  Ikonographie  der  Heiligen,  Berlin,  1834; 
idem.  The  Sainte  in  Art,  Rome,  1898;  A.  N.  Didron, 
Iconographie  (hritienne,  Paris,  1843;  English  transl.. 
Christian  Iconography;  or,  the  Hist,  of  Christian  Art  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  London,  1851;  C.  Cahier  and  A.  Martin, 
Milanges  (and  Nouveaux  Milanges)  d>  archiologie,  d'his- 
toire,  H  de  litUrature  sur  le  moyen-dge,  10  vols.,  Paris, 
1847-77;  G.  Heider,  Ueber  Tiersymbolik  und  das  Sj/mbol 
des  LOwen  in  der  christlichen  Kun^,  Vienna,  1849;  J.  E. 
Wessely,  Die  Geslalten  des  Todes  und  des  Teufels  in  der 
dartieUenden  Kunst,  Leipsic,  1876;  H.  J.  Grimouard  de 
Saint-Laurent,  Les  Images  du  sacrS-caur  au  point  de  vue 
de  rhist.  et  de  VaH,  Paris,  1880;  A.  Springer,  Utber  die 
Qudlen  der  Kunstdarstellungen  im  Mittelalter,  Leipsic, 
1880;  H.  Otte.  KunstarchOologie  des  deutschen  Mittelalters, 
2  vols.,  Leipwic,  1880-85;  B.  Eckl,  Die  Madonna  aU  Ge- 
genstand  christiiher  Kurutmalerei,  Brixen,  1883;  P.  Jes- 
sen.  Die  DarstcUung  des  Weltgerichts  bis  auf  Michdangdo, 
Berlin,  188.');  G.  Voss,  Das  jUngste  Gericht  in  der  bildenden 
Kunst  des  fr&hen  Mittelalters,  Leipsic,  1884;  N.  KondakofF, 
Hist,  de  VaH  byzantin,  2  vols.,  Paris,  1886-91;  |E.  MOnts, 
Etudes  iconographiques  et  archMogiques  star  le  moyen-dge, 
Paris,  1888;  F.  Lauchert,  Geschichte  des  Physiologus, 
Strasburg.  1889;  C.  Rohault  de  Fleury,  Les  Saints  de  la 
m£sse  et  leurs  monuments,  Paris,  1893;  M.  Engels,  Die 
Darstellung  der  Geslalten  Gottes  des  Voters  in  der  Malerei, 
LuzembuiK.  1894;  idem.  Die  Kreuzigung  Christi  in  der 
bildenden  Kunst,  ib.  1899;  P.  Weber.  GeisUiches  Schau- 
spiel  und  kirchliche  Kunst  in  ihrem  VerhdUnis  ,  ,  .  an 
einer  Ikonographie  der  Kirche  und  Synagoge,  Stuttgart, 
1894;  J.  Strzygowski,  Der  Bilderkreis  des  griechischen 
Physiologus,  Leipsic,  1899;  N.  Bell,  The  Saints  in  Christian 
AH,  3  vols.,  London,  1901-04;  M.  Kemarel,  Le  **  Livre  " 
de  Paula.  Causeries  familiires  sur  VaH  et  le  symbolisms 
dirHiens,  Paris,  1902;  J.  Sauer,  SymlxUik  des  Kirchenge- 
hAudes  .  .  .  des  Mittelalters,  Freibuzg,  1902;  £.  Male, 
UAH  religieux  du  xiii.  si^le  en  France,  Paris,  1902 
(crowned  by  the  Academy);  A.  Venturi,  The  Madonna, 
London,  1902;  J.  E.  Weis-Liebendorf,  Christus-  und  Apos- 
telbilder,  Freiburg,  1902;  E.  A.  Greene,  Saints  and  their 
Symbols:  a  Companion  in  the  Churches  and  Picture  Gal- 
leries of  Europe,  London,  1904;  O.  Zdckler,  Die  Tugend- 
lehre  des  Christentums  mit  besanderer  RUcksicht  auf  deren 
tahlensymbolische  Einkleidung,  GOtersloh,  1904;  A. 
Mufioz,  Iconografia  della  Madonna,  Florence,  1905;  H.  O. 
Tkylor.  The  Medieval  Mind,  2  vols..  New  York.  1911. 

SYMBOLUM  APOSTOLICUM.  See  Apostles' 
Creed. 

SYMMACHIANS:  The  name  applied  to  one  or 
more  heretical  sects,  at  least  one  of  them  centering 
at  Rome.  Philaster  (Hear.,  bdi.)  speaks  of  them  as 
derived  from  a  certain  Patricius,  a  teacher  at  Rome, 
whose  chief  doctrine  was  that  the  body  was  the 
handiwork  of  the  devil,  and  that  in  consequence  ill- 
treatment  of  it  was  a  duty.  This  was  pushed  by 
followers  to  its  extremes  of  suicide  and  of  indul- 
gence in  all  lusts.  Ambrosiaster  (prologue  to  Gala- 
tians,  and  on  I  Tim.  :v.  1)  brings  a  sect  of  the  name 


into  connection  with  Marcionites  (see  Marcion) 
and  Manicheans  (q.v.).  Augustine  (jContra  Fans- 
turn,  xix.  4,  17,  NPNF,  1  ser.,  iv.  240,  246;  C<mtra 
Cresconium,  i.  31)  relates  Symmachians  with  the 
Ebionites  (q.v.),  and  also  (by  implication)  with 
Manicheans. 

SYMMACHUS,  sim'a-kus":  Pope  498-514.  On 
the  death  of  Anastasius  II.  the  deacon  Symmachus 
of  Sardinia  and  the  archpriest  Laurentius  divided 
the  votes;  the  former  was  consecrated  in  the  Lat- 
eran  and  the  latter  in  S.  Maria  Maggiore  on  Nov. 
22,  498.  Both  parties  agreed  to  submit  the  affair 
for  decision  to  Theodoric  the  Great,  although  he 
was  an  Arian,  who  was  then  the  suzerain  of  Rome. 
He  decided  that  whoever  was  consecrated  first,  and 
by  a  majority,  had  a  right  to  the  papal  chair;  this 
being  Symmachus,  Laurentius  withdrew,  and  ap- 
parent unity  reigned.  Symmachus  called  a  synod 
on  Mar.  1,  497,  and  introduced  directions  regarding 
the  papal  election  which  would  render  impossible 
such  events  as  had  occurred.  This  decision  did  not, 
however,  prevent  later  schisms;  moreover,  the  ri- 
valry between  Symmachus  and  Laurentius  was  re- 
newed, and  although  the  latter  was  made  bishop  of 
Nocera  and  removed  from  Rome,  his  followers  con- 
tinued their  opposition  to  Symmachus,  blaming  him 
for  appointing  a  time  for  the  Easter  festival  of  501 
A.D.,  and  accusing  him  of  adultery,  of  alienating 
church  property,  and  various  other  crimes.  Appesd 
was  again  made  to  Theodoric,  who  called  Peter, 
bishop  of  Altinum,  to  Rome  to  investigate  matters, 
and  to  take  control  of  the  church  property.  Sym- 
machus, who  was  in  Ariminum,  refused  to  appear 
at  the  synod  called  by  Peter  in  Rome,  some  time 
after  Easter,  501,  unless  Peter  withdrew  and  the 
church  property  were  restored  to  his  control,  when 
he  would  be  willing  to  defend  himself  before  the 
synod.  The  bishops  dared  not  deny  the  pope's  re- 
quest, but  Theodoric  demanded  a  new  session  of  the 
synod,  at  which  Synmiachus  decided  to  appear;  but 
as  a  tumult  arose  during  the  session  he  refused  to 
appear  again  and  appealed  to  the  king,  to  whom  the 
sjrnod  also  referred  the  matter.  Theodoric,  how- 
ever, ordered  the  bishops  to  decide,  and  on  Oct.  23, 
501,  at  a  foiulh  session  they  rendered  the  famous 
decision  by  which  all  accusations  against  Symma- 
chus were  set  aside  without  examination,  on  the 
ground  that,  by  reason  of  the  exalted  authority  of 
the  Apostle  Peter,  they  did  not  dare  to  judge  the 
pope,  but  left  it  to  God,  who  sees  the  secrets  of  the 
heart.  The  S3mod  followed  out  the  conclusions  of 
its  decision,  and  declared  those  who  had  not  favored 
Synmiachus  to  be  schismatics,  and  condemned  Peter 
of  Altinum  and  I^aurentius.  Synmiachus  convoked 
a  sixth  session  of  the  synod  Nov.  6,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  interference  with  his  election  from  becom- 
ing a  precedent.  The  decision  of  the  synod  did  not, 
however,  restore  harmony,  and  after  deeds  of  vio- 
lence, the  followers  of  Laurentius  finally  resorted 
to  literary  arguments.  Symmachus  finally  carried 
the  day,  but  the  opposition  to  Symmachus  was 
broken  only  when  Theodoric  declared  himself  against 
the  Laurentians  and  commanded  that  their  church 
be  given  over  to  Symmachus  (505  and  506  a.d.); 
whereupon  Laurentius  retired  to  a  coimtry  place 
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belonging  to  his  stanch  supporter,  Senator  Festus, 
and  became  an  ascetic. 

Synunachus  was  now  firmly  established  as  pope, 
and  devoted  himself  to  building  and  endowing 
churches.  He  entered  into  a  dispute  with  the  Em- 
peror Anastusius  (EpisL^  x.),  had  relations  with  the 
banished  Africans  (Epist.j  xi.),  with  Ennodius  of 
Pavia  (Epist.,  vii.,  ix.,  xviii.),  and  with  the  Gauls 
{Epist.f  xiv.).  He  favored  the  demands  of  the  bish- 
ops of  Aries,  and  his  utterances  at  this  time  were 
not  without  influence  on  later  views  regarding  the' 
relation  of  spiritual  to  worldly  authority.  He  died 
July  19,  514.  (A.  Hauck.) 

Bibuoorapbt:  Sources  are:  Liber  porUificalis,  ed.  L. 
Duchesne,  i.  44  sqq..  260,  Paris,  1886,  and  ed.  Mommsen, 
in  MOH,  Gest.  pant.  Rom.  i  (1898),  120;  Theodonis  Leo- 
tor,  in  MPO,  Ixxxvi.  1,  pp.  189-190;  MGH.,  Auct.  ant., 
ix  (1891),  324,  xii  (1894),  393  sqq.;  and  the  **  Letters  " 
in  EpistolcB  Romanorum  pontificum  genuina^  ed.  A.  Thiel, 
i.  639  sqq.,  Braunsberg,  1867.  (Consult  further:  Ja£F6, 
Rcgesla,  i.  96;  A.  von  Reumont,  Geac.hichU  der  Stadt  Rom, 
ii.  38,  Berlin,  1868;  Vogel,  in  Historische  Zeitschnft,  i 
(1883),  400  sqq.;  J.  Laniccn.  Geschichte  der  romiachen 
Kirche,  ii.  219  sqq.,  Bonn,  1885;  F.  Gregorovius,  Hist,  of 
the  City  of  Rome,  i.  317-321,  London,  1894;  Hefele,  Con- 
liliengeschicfUe,  ii.  625  sqq.,  Eng.  transl.,  iv.  49  sqq.,  Fr. 
transl.,  pp.  947  sqq..  Bower,  Popes,  i.  296-309;  Platina, 
Popes,  i.  116-118;  Milman,  Latin  Christianity,  i.  350-351, 
416H123. 

SYMMACHUS:  Translator  of  the  Old  Testament 
into  Greek.    See  Bible  Vesbions,  A,  I.,  2,  §  2. 

SYMPHORIANUS,  sim-fSr^i-d'nus:  A  GaUic  mar- 
tyr of  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius;  d.  probably  in 
180.  He  was  a  native  of  Autun,  and  is  described 
as  a  youth  of  distinguished  appearance  and  excel- 
lent education.  Having  refused  to  do  homage  to 
the  st4itue  of  Berecynthia  (Cybele),  he  was  carried 
before  the  prefect  Heraclius,  who  tried  to  subdue 
him  by  threats  and  torture,  and  finally  had  him  be- 
headed outside  the  walls. 

Bibliooraphy:  The  early  Acta,  with  commentaiy,  are  in 
ASB,  August,  iv.  491-498.  Consult  further:  C.  L.  Dinet, 
Saint  Symphorien  et  son  culte,  2  vols..  Autun,  1861;  K.  J. 
Neumann,  Der  rihnische  Stoat  und  die  aligemeine  Kirche, 
i.  303-304,  Leipsic,  1890;  DCB,  iv.  753;  Ceillier,  Avteurs 
sarris,  i.  472-473,  x.  358,  xii.  327,  832.  834,  xiii.  21; 
Neander,  Christian  Church,  i.  108,  115. 

SYNAGOGUE. 

I.  The  Institution. 

Name,  Origins,  Purpose  (ft  1). 
Number,  Location,  Structure,  Fumishings  (f  2). 
Officers  (S  3). 
II.  The  Service. 

Shema,  Benediction,  Shemoneh  'Eareh,  Prayen  (f  1). 
Scripture  Reading,  Sermon  (ft  2). 
Festivals  (ft  3). 
Fasts  (S  4). 
ni.  The  Jewish  Calendar. 

L  The  Institution:     Synagogue  is  the  tenn  ap- 
plied to  the  Jewish  local  houses  of  worship  which 
arose  probably  during  the  Babylonian  exile  and 
are  still  in  common  use.    In  the  Mishna  and  later 
they  were  called  "  houses  of  assem- 
I.  Name,    bling,''   or  a  term  shortened  in  the 
Origins,     Aramaic  from  that;   there  was  also  in 
Purpose,    use  the  expression  **  house  of  teach- 
ing."   The  Greek  word  synagogSf  often 
employed  in  the  New  Testament,  means  both  "  as- 
sembly "  and  ''  house  of  assembly  *';    equivalent 
terms  are   **  place  of  prayer "   (I  Mace.  ill.  46), 


simply  "  prayer  "  (cf.  Acts  xvi.  13),  synagdffion  and 
proseukt&rion  (the  last  two  used  by  Philo).  The 
need  to  appoint  special  places  and  to  build  houses 
for  common  worship  seems  not  to  have  been  felt  be- 
fore the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadrez- 
zar, that  is,  so  long  as  the  Temple  of  Solomon 
stood  with  its  centralizing  of  the  sacrificial  cultus. 
While  it  may  be  concluded  from  II  Kings  iv.  23 
that  the  pious  on  feast-days  assembled  at  the  place 
of  dwelling  of  a  prophet  who  lived  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, it  is  clear  that  this  did  not  become  a  firmly 
established  institution.  That  the  Taigums  (e.g., 
Pseudo-Jonathan  on  Ex.  xviii.  20;  Judges  v.  9; 
Isa.  i.  13)  speak  of  synagogues  as  an  early  institu- 
tion is  an  example  of  the  habit  of  the  Targums  to 
attribute  imhistorically  to  earlier  times  what  be- 
longed only  to  later.  During  the  exile  the  people 
had  neither  Temple  nor  sacrifice.  There  remained 
only  their  attention  to  the  words  of  Ezekiel  and 
other  men  of  God,  the  Sabbath,  and  prayer  in  com- 
mon. Whether  during  the  exile  houses  for  such 
meetings  were  already  appointed  can  not  be  de- 
termined. It  may  be  taken  as  correct,  however, 
that  the  need  produced  by  the  exile  led  up  to  com- 
mon services  of  worship  which  did  not  cease  after 
the  exile  had  come  to  an  end.  Another  motive  con- 
tributed to  this  end.  The  law,  transgression  of 
which  in  earlier  times  had  led  to  so  severe  punish- 
ment, became  now  the  determinative  norm,  knowl- 
edge of  it  the  one  condition  of  the  continued  favor 
of  God,  its  study  a  profitable  engagement.  Read- 
ing and  explanation  of  this  law  was  the  chief  busi- 
ness of  the  post-exilic  assemblages  of  the  people — 
prayer  and  instruction  in  the  prophetic  word  and 
in  history  were  secondary  to  this.  The  purpose  of 
learning  to  know  the  law  could  be  accomplished  only 
by  regular  recurrence  of  meetings.  Naturally  the 
day  chosen  was  the  Sabbath.  This  regxilarity  of 
meeting  together  led  as  a  matter  of  course  to  the 
appointment  of  definite  places.  The  earliest  men- 
tion of  synagogues  is  in  Ps.  Ixxiv.  8,  which  may 
belong  to  the  period  of  Artaxerxes  III.  Ochus  (359- 
338  B.C.)  [now  usually  assigned  to  the  early  Macca- 
bean  period];  the  expression  used  in  that  passage 
can  hardly  be  understood  of  anything  else  than  of 
houses  of  assembling  for  divine  worship,  and  with 
this  agrees  Acts  xv.  21.  Josephus  mentions  syna- 
gogues seldom  and  only  casually.  It  may  be  con- 
cluded from  the  mention  by  Josephus  {Wary  VII., 
iii.  3)  of  a  synagogue  in  Antioch  as  first  coming  into 
existence  in  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  that 
he  does  not  mean  to  claim  so  late  an  origin  for  them 
in  Palestine. 

At  the  time  of  Christ  and  the  apostles  there  was 
at  least  one  sjmagogue  in  each  city  of  any  size  in 
Palestine  (at  Capernaum,  Mark  i.  21;    Nazareth, 
Mark  vi.  2).    In  Jerusalem  at  least  the 
2.  Number,  more  important,  if  not  all,  divisions  of 
Location,    the  city  had  their  own  synagogues^ 
Structure,   But  the  Jerusalem  Talmud  is  unhis- 
Fum]8hing8.torical  in  declaring  {Megilla,  iii.,  be- 
ginning, folio  73d)  that  there  were  480 
synagogues  in  the  city,  or  460  according  to  an- 
other reading.    Also  most  of  the  cities  of  Syria,  Asia 
Minor,  Egypt,  and  Greece  which  contained  any  con- 
siderable number  of  Jews  had  one  or  more  synar 
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gOgues.  Thus  there  was  one  in  Antioch  in  Pisidia 
(Acts  xiii.  14),  Iconium  (ib.  xiv.  1),  Thessalonica 
(ib.  xvii.  1),  Berea  (ib.  xvii.  10),  Athens  (ib.  xvii. 
17),  Corinth  (ib.  xviii.  4),  Ephesus  (ib.  xviii.  19); 
there  were  several  in  Damascus  (ib.  ix.  2,  20),  Sala- 
mis  in  CJyprus  (ib.  xiii.  5),  Alexandria  (Philo,  Opera, 
ed.  Mangey,  ii.  565),  Rome  (ib.  ii.  568-569),  and 
certainly  in  Antioch  in  Sjrria,  since  the  one  which 
Josephus  mentions  (War,  VII.,  iii.  3)  was  the  chief 
synagogue.  These  were  built  within  the  cities,  and 
00  far  as  possible  on  the  highest  point  and  in  such 
a  way  that  the  roof  was  above  the  roofs  of  the 
dwelling-houses;  or  it  might  happen  that  one  was 
built  upon  the  shore  of  a  lake,  the  sea,  or  on  the 
bank  of  a  river.  The  Tosephta  demands  that  the 
entrance  be  on  the  east  side,  after  the  pattern  of 
the  door  of  the  Tabernacle;  but  this  was  not  strictly 
carried  out,  and  the  matter  was  often  determined 
by  the  var3ring  circumstances.  The  individual 
turned  himself  for  prayer  toward  the  Holy  of  Holies, 
or,  if  he  was  not  in  Jerusalem,  toward  Jerusalem  or 
toward  Palestine.  It  was  not  prescribed  that  the 
synagogue  should  have  a  roof,  and  as  late  as  the 
fif teentib  century  there  were  in  the  orient  s3rnagogues 
in  which,  as  a  rule,  worship  was  conducted  under 
the  open  sky.  Of  the  internal  arrangement  only 
the  following  items  are  known.  The  holy  ark  or 
chest  containing  the  holy  books  was  opposite  the 
entrance.  The  manuscripts  of  the  law  used  in  the 
reading,  as  also  that  of  Esther  used  at  the  feast  of 
Purim,  had  and  still  have  the  form  of  rolls,  which 
was  the  customary  form  for  books  for  the  Jews  from 
antiquity  even  down  into  the  Christian  era.  The 
bema,  or  elevated  platform  in  the  midst  of  the  syna- 
g9gue  from  which  the  reading  was  conducted,  is 
indeed  not  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  but 
was  doubtless  already  in  use  in  the  times  of  Christ 
(cf.  Neh.  viii.  4).  The  congregation  sat  (Matt, 
xxiii.  6;  James  ii.  3;  Philo,  ed.  Mangey,  ii.  458, 
630),  except  during  prayer  (Matt.  vi.  5;  Mark  xi. 
25);  he  also  sat  who  expounded  the  Scriptures 
(Luke  iv.  20).  But  he  who  read  the  Scripture  les- 
son stood,  as  did  the  one  who  rendered  the  passage 
into  Aramaic.  Neither  Old  Testament  nor  New  nor 
earlier  Jewish  tradition  knows  of  a  separate  part 
of  the  synagogue  for  women;  the  passage  so  often 
cited  from  Philo  (ed.  Mangey,  ii.  476)  is  in  the  much 
later  De  vita  contempkUiva.  The  construction  and 
care  of  the  building  were  the  affair  of  the  congrega- 
tion, though  a  private  individual  of  wealth  might 
assimie  the  expense  (cf.  Luke  vii.  5). 

The  administration  was  under  the  control  of  the 
religious  community,  which  in  Palestine  coincided 
with  the  political  body  (non-Jews  having  no  par- 
ticipation in  either),  and  was  under  the  control  of 
elders.    Officers  named  in  the  New  Testament  are: 
the  ruler,   Gk.   arckisynagogos   (Luke 
3.  Officers,  xiii.  14;   Acts  xiii.  15  speaks  of  "  ru- 
lers "),  also  designated  as  archOn  tU 
9ynagogl8  (Luke  viii.  41),  who  was  probably  chosen 
from  the  elders  and  had  the  oversight  of  the  wor- 
ship, and  also  guarded  against  improprieties  (cf. 
Luke  xiii.  14),  besides  caring  for  the  conduct  of  the 
eervice  (Acts  xiii.  15);  the  attendant,  Gk.  hypiretia, 
Aram,  hazzan,  or  hazzan  hakkeneseth  (Luke  iv.  20, 
**  minister  "),  who  at  worship  brought  the  Scrip- 


tures to  the  reader  and  replaced  them  in  their  re- 
ceptacle, cared  for  the  cleansing  of  the  structure 
and  its  lighting,  inflicted  punishment  by  stripes 
(this  taking  place  in  the  synagogue.  Matt.  x.  17, 
xxiii.  34;  Mark  xiii.  9),  but  it  is  not  certain  that  he 
had  the  office  of  teacher  of  children.  Alms  were 
given  at  the  door  of  the  synagogue.  Whether  there 
was  a  special  officer  to  care  for  this  in  the  time  of 
Christ  is  not  known.  The  shdUah  zibbur,  **  deputy," 
was  probably  not  a  special  officer,  but  the  duties 
were  probably  assumed  at  special  times  by  such  as 
would  undertake  them  (cf.  on  the  subject  E. 
SchQrer,  Die  Gemeindever/assung  der  Juden  in  Rom 
in  der  Kaiserzeit,  Leipsic,  1879). 

(H.  L.  Stback.) 
XL  The  Service:    In  order  that  this  should  take 
the  character  of  public  worship,  the  attendance  of 
not  less  than  ten  men  was  required,  and  from  these 

one  was  chosen  as  leader.    The  charac- 

I.  Shema,  ter  of  the  service  was  that  of  common 

Benediction,  prayer  offered  by  a  people  deprived  of 

Shemoneh  political  independence,  but  united  upon 

'Esreh,      the  Torah  delivered  at  Sinai  and  rec- 

Prayers.     ognizing  as  the  one  living  God  him  who 

had  given  that  Torah.  The  liturgical 
effect  was  that  of  an  act  of  confession.  For  the 
form  of  prayer  the  Psalms  were  the  pattern,  though 
the  verse  form  is  often  displaced  by  prose;  by  the 
Middle  Ages  a  large  number  of  what  may  be  caUed 
"  forms  of  prayer  "  had  developed,  yet  it  must  not 
be  supposed  iJiat  in  the  ancient  period  an3rthing 
like  a  set  form  had  arisen,  although  the  outline  was 
settled.  An  important  part  of  the  service  was  the 
recitation  of  the  ahema*  (so  called  from  its  initial 
word),  which  comprised  three  passages:  Deut.  vi. 
4-9,  xi.  13-21;  Num.  xv.  37-41.  The  first  and  sec- 
ond of  these  are  taken  to  enjoin  the  use  of  Tephillin 
(q.v.).  The  recitation  of  the  shema,  in  which  all 
joined,  was  preceded  by  two  benedictions  and  fol- 
lowed by  a  third.  At  the  beginning  of  the  second 
century  the  chief  prayer  of  the  s3magogue  was  the 
Shemoneh  ^esreh,  ''eighteen  (benedictions),"  said  to 
have  come  down  from  the  time  of  Ezra  and  to  have 
received  their  final  redaction  from  Simeon  ha-Pa- 
koli  0. 110  A.D.  In  Babylonia  nineteen  benedictions 
were  used,  the  nineteenth  against  the  **  heretics  " 
attributed  to  Simeon  the  Little.  The  recitation  of 
the  Shemoneh  'esreh  was  enjoined  on  all  Israelites 
— women,  children,  and  slaves — three  times  daily 
(after  Dan.  vi.  10),  viz.,  in  the  morning,  at  the  time 
of  the  afternoon  offering  (i.e.,  about  three  o'clock), 
and  at  evening.  A  fourth  daily  prayer  was  directed 
for  those  days  when  the  law  prescribed  an  offering 
additional  (Hebr.  miuaph)  to  those  usual.  This  ad- 
dition was  for  the  most  part  connected  with  the 
morning  service,  while  on  the  Day  of  Atonement 
(see  Atonement,  Dat  of)  and  fast-<iays  a  fifth  time 
of  prayer  was  added.  Great  importance  was  at- 
tached to  the  response  to  the  benediction  made  by 
the  people  in  the  Amen  (see  LrruRGics,  III.,  1),  by 
which  they  made  the  words  of  the  leader  their  own. 
The  priestly  blessing  was,  according  to  Num.  vi. 
22-26,  to  be  bestowed  by  the  descendants  of  Aaron 
as  often  as  an  assemblage  of  Israelites  for  worship 
gave  opportunity.  For  Uiis  purpose  the  priest  took 
up  his  station  between  the  Hassan  (see  above,  I., 
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§  3)  and  the  ark,  facing  the  people;  the  leader  ut- 
tered the  blessing  as  the  priest  stood  with  hands 
shoulder  high,  while  the  congregation  responded 
with  the  Amen  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  three  parts 
of  the  blessing.  Were  no  priest  present,  in  ancient 
times  the  blessing  was  not  uttered,  as  it  was  not 
regarded  as  a  part  of  the  service,  but  was  considered 
as  exclusively  the  duty  of  the  priests. 

It  was  regarded  as  a  Mosaic  ordinance  that  the 
Torah  be  read  in  public  on  the  morning  of  all  Sab- 
baths, new  moons,  feast-days  and  half-feasts,  while 
it  was  believed  that  Ezra  extended  this  reading  to 
the  mornings  of  Monday  and  Thurs- 
2.  Scripture  day  and  the  afternoon  of  the  Sabbath. 
Reading;  While  the  prayer  was  uttered  by  the 
Sermon,  leader,  it  was  the  desire  that  as  many 
as  possible  take  part  in  the  reading;  on 
Sabbath  morning  at  least  seven  were  to  take  part, 
in  the  afternoon  and  on  Monday  and  Thursday  at 
least  three,  and  no  one  was  to  read  less  than  three 
verses;  priests  and  Levites  usually  preceded  in  the 
reading.  When  the  required  number  of  scholars 
were  not  present,  one  officiated  in  their  place,  espe- 
cially among  the  Hellenists.  In  the  reading  a 
method  of  cantillation  was  employed  which  is  still 
in  use.  The  Pentateuch  was  read  through  consecu- 
tively in  the  Sabbath  and  week-day  re€ulings,  in 
Palestine  in  the  course  of  three  years  (cf .  A.  BUch- 
ler,  in  JQR,  v.  420  sqq.,  vi.  1  sqq.),  being  divided 
into  weekly  portions;  these  portions  went  by  the 
Aramaic  name  of  sidra,  Hebr.  sedher^  but  the  gen- 
eral name  for  each  section  of  Scripture  was  Parashah 
(q.v.).  Special  readings  were  selected  for  the  four 
Sabbaths  before  Passover,  festivals,  half-festivals, 
new  moons,  and  fast-days.  It  was  the  ^azzan's  duty 
before  the  service  so  to  adjust  the  roll  that  it  would 
open  at  once  to  the  lesson,  which  was  to  be  read 
standing.  Special  benedictions  were  pronounced 
by  the  first  reader  before  the  reading  and  by  the 
last  reader  at  the  end.  After  each  verse  an  Arsimaic 
rendering  (Hebr.  targum)  was  given  by  an  inter- 
preter (Hebr.  methurgeman)^  who  in  Palestine  was 
bound  not  to  use  a  written  translation,  not  to  alle- 
gorize, and  to  adhere  to  the  traditional  rendering. 
No  independent  position  in  divine  service  was  held 
by  the  reading  of  prophetic  selections  (the  name 
for  a  prophetic  lection  was  haphtarah);  in  general 
such  reading  was  limited  to  the  morning  of  the  Sab- 
bath, festivals,  and  the  Day  of  Atonement;  as  a 
rule,  only  a  few  verses  were  read,  and  this  lesson 
was  also  rendered  into  Aramaic  by  an  interpreter, 
who  translated  it  three  verses  at  a  time.  The  first 
explicit  testimony  to  this  reading  of  the  prophets 
is  Acts  xiii.  15, 27;  cf.  Luke  iv.  16-17.  The  Hagiog- 
rapha  (see  Canon  of  Scripture,  I.,  1,  4c),  with 
the  exception  of  Esther,  did  not  form  a  part  of  the 
reading  in  public.  The  official  service  consisted  in 
the  shema,  the  prayers,  and  the  reading  of  Scrip- 
ture; with  this  the  sermon  (i.e.,  exposition  of 
Scripture  (midhrash,  derash;  see  Midrash)  had 
nothing  to  do.  Yet  there  is  testimony  (cf.  L.  Zimz, 
Die  goUendiensUichen  Vortrdge  der  Juden,  pp.  342 
sqq.,  Berlin,  1832)  that  especially  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  Sabbath  the  service  was  followed  by  an  ex- 
position of  the  lesson,  doubtless  delivered  in  the 
"house  of  learning,''  provided  the  congregation 


had  one.  In  ancient  times  the  sermon  seems  to 
have  been  connected  directly  with  the  prophetic  se- 
lection; later  this  connection  seems  to  have  been 
severed,  probably  owing  to  the  introduction  of  the 
musaph  prayer.  The  preacher  sat  while  he  taught, 
and  often  an  interpreter  assisted  him.  A  visiting 
teacher  was  preferred,  otherwise  local  scholars 
officiated. 

On  any  week-day  the  three  seasons  of  prayer 
might  be  kept  in  the  synagogue,  and  on  Monday  and 
Thursday  morning' the  reading  of  the  Torah  (ut 
sup.),  originally  for  the  benefit  of  the  coimtry  people 

coming  to  town.    The  rabbinical  ob- 
3.  Festivals,  servance  of  the  Sabbath  (q.v.)  required 

abstention  from  all  work,  including 
the  preparation  of  food,  and  limitation  of  travel  to 
a  distance  within  2,000  cubits  of  the  dwelling,  which 
distance  was  extended,  however,  by  a  method  of 
symbolic  interpretation  to  double  the  distance  (see 
Weights  and  Measures,  Hebrew).  The  syna- 
gogue service  has  been  set  forth  above.  Observance 
at  home  consisted  in  the  lighting  of  the  Sabbath 
lamps  on  the  evening  of  Friday,  arrangement  of  the 
Sabbath  meals  at  the  same  time,  the  blessing  of  the 
wine  before  the  eating  of  the  first  Sabbath  meal; 
the  celebration  was  closed  on  Saturday  evening  by 
a  benediction  upon  wine,  spices,  and  light,  and  a 
formula  of  blessing  which  praised  God,  who  distin- 
guished between  profane  and  sacred.  At  New  Moon 
only  women  refrained  from  work;  in  the  public 
service  there  was  reading  of  Scripture,  the  musaph 
prayer;  individuals,  when  they  first  saw  the  moon, 
uttered  a  benediction  (see  Moon,  Hebrew  Gon- 
CEFTiONS  OF  THE).  The  first  of  Tishri,  or  New 
Year  (see  Year,  the  Hebrew),  was  the  first  day  of 
the  common.  Sabbatical,  and  jubilee  years,  and  re- 
ceived a  specially  solemn  character  through  the  b^ 
lief  that  it  was  the  day  when  it  was  determined  who 
should  die  during  that  year.  In  addition  to  the 
prayers,  ten  passages  were  read  which  dealt  with 
the  kingdom  of  God,  remembrance  of  God,  and  the 
blowing  of  trumpets,  the  latter  ceremony  being  re- 
garded as  an  admonition  to  repentance  and  prayer. 
The  Passover  (q.v.)  was  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread 
(Nisan  15-21)  during  which  leaven  was  scrupu- 
lously removed  from  tiie  house.  While  the  paschal 
lamb  was  no  longer  slaughtered,  the  paschal  meal 
was  regarded  as  a  duty,  including  the  drinking 
of  four  beakers  of  wine,  the  eating  of  unleavened 
bread,  of  bitter  herbs,  and  of  a  dish  of  sweets,  while 
there  was  also  the  recitation  of  a  formula  setting 
forth  the  meaning  of  the  festival  and  of  the  Hallel 
(q.v.)  in  two  parts,  each  concluded  by  a  special 
benediction.  According  to  Pesahim  37d  two  dishes 
of  meat  were  used,  recalling  the  Passover  and  the 
festival  sacrifice.  The  leading  thought  of  the  cele- 
bration is  the  deliverance  from  Egypt.  The  first 
and  seventh  days  were  rest  days,  though  prepara- 
tion of  food  was  permitted,  the  other  days  were  half- 
festivals;  the  musaph  prayer  was  used  on  all  seven 
days,  on  the  first  and  on  the  previous  evening  the 
Hallel  was  recited.  Pentecost  (q.v.)  or  the  feast  of 
weeks  came  fifty  days  from  the  day  after  the  Pass- 
over Sabbath  (Lev.  xxiii.  15),  was  the  harvest  festi- 
val, and  lasted  for  a  single  day  on  which  no  work 
was  done;  the  musaph  (i.e.,  additional)  prayer  was 
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said  and  the  Hallel  recited.  The  "  Little  "  or  "  Sec- 
ond Passover  "  was  celebrated  on  lyyar  14  by  those 
who  had  been  unable  to  attend  the  celebration  of 
the  Passover  (Num.  ix.  10).  The  Feast  of  Taber- 
tiades  lasted  eight  days  (Tishri  15-22)>  of  which  the 
first  and  last  were  full  festivals  and  the  others  were 
half-festivals.  The  musaph  prayer  and  the  Hallel 
were  recited  each  day;  the  distinctive  features  were 
the  eating  and  sleeping  in  booths,  the  carrying  of  a 
palm  with  myrtle  and  willow  branches  and  a  citron. 
The  seventh  day  was  known  as  the  day  of  willows, 
since  on  that  day  the  floor  was  beaten  with  willow 
branches.  In  the  post-Talmudic  period  the  Jews 
encircled  the  reading-desk  in  procession  carrying 
the  palms,  etc.,  and  singing  special  songs  with  the 
refrain  Hosanna.  In  Babylon,  where  the  Penta- 
teuch was  read  through  in  a  year,  the  conclusion  of 
the  reading  took  place  on  what  was  there  the  ninth 
day  of  the  festival,  which  gave  rise  to  the  feast  of 
"  the  rejoicing  of  the  Torah."  The  Feast  of  Dedi- 
cation (Ivislew  25-Tebet  3)  was  instituted  by  Judas 
Biaccabeus  (I  Mace.  iv.  59)  to  celebrate  the  rededi- 
cation  of  the  sanctuary,  and,  according  to  II  Mace, 
i.  9,  18,  ii.  10,  X.  8,  was  generally  observed  by  carry- 
ing branches  and  singing  songs  of  praise.  Ps.  xxx. 
seems  from  its  title  to  have  been  especially  com- 
posed for  this  occasion.  Jewish  tradition  enjoins 
recitation  of  the  Hallel  and  the  Shemoneh  'esreh 
daily,  but  no  cessation  of  work  or  musaph  prayer. 
Josephus  calls  it  the  **  feast  of  lights,"  and  in  each 
house  at  least  one  lamp  was  to  be  lighted  and 
placed  before  the  house.  Purim  was  celebrated  on 
a  day  between  Adar  11  and  15,  and  recalled  the 
deliverance  recounted  in  the  book  of  Esther.  The 
Shemoneh  'esreh  was  recited,  and  the  imiversal 
obligation  was  to  read  or  hear  read  the  book  of 
Esther.  It  was  a  festival  marked  by  the  giving  of 
presents  and  alms.  See  Fsasts  and  Festivaus,  I. 
On  the  Day  of  Atonement  (see  Atonement,  Day 
of;  also  Kol  Nidre)  food,  work,  and  anointing  of 
oneself  were  prohibited  during  the  entire  twenty- 
four  hours;  the  musaph  and  neila  (the  name  given 
to  the  last  of  the  services  on  the  Day  of  Atonement; 
JE,  ix.  214-222)  prayers  were  recited,  and  confes- 
sion of  sin  characterized  the  prayers  of  this  day. 

The  killing  of  a  cock,  now  foimd  in 
4.  Fasts,    the  ritual,  is  post-Talmudic  in  origin. 

Other  fasts  were  both  public  and  pri- 
vate. In  Palestine  the  one  public  fast  outside  of  the 
Day  of  Atonement  was  the  ninth  of  Ab,  observed  in 
commemoration  of  the  destruction  of  the  Temple 
by  the  Chaldeans  and  the  Romans  and  the  taking 
of  Bittir  in  the  insurrection  of  Bar  Kokba  (q.v.). 
From  the  first  of  the  month  pleasures  were  elimi- 
nated, while  the  week  in  which  the  ninth  fell  was 
one  of  lamentation.  On  the  eighth  of  Ab  there  was 
abstention  from  wine  and  meat,  and  on  the  ninth  a 
total  fast.  In  Babylonia  Tammus  17  was  a  public 
fast,  commemorating  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  by  the 
Chaldeans  (Jer.  xxxix.  2),  and  the  setting  up  of  an 
idol  in  the  Temple  by  the  Romans;  there,  too,  Tishri 
3  was  observed  to  oonmiemorate  the  killing  of  Geda- 
liah  (Jer.  xli.  2),  also  Tebet  10  commemorated  by  a 
fast  the  day  of  the  beginning  of  the  Chaldean  siege 
of  Jerusalem.  Clearly,  after  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem by  the  Romans,  the  ancient  fasts  mentioned 


by  Zechariah  (viii.  19)  were  revived.  The  fast  of 
Adar  13,  conmiemorating  the  day  on  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  counsel  of  Haman,  the  Jews  were  to  be 
destroyed,  is  not  ancient.  The  Palestinians  seem 
later  to  have  had  three  fast-days  after  Purim  (Mon- 
day, Thursday,  and  the  following  Monday),  while 
the  Babylonian  Jews  celebrated  these  in  advance. 
Extraordinary  fast-days  might  be  appointed  by  a 
commimity  in  time  of  distress,  but  they  might  not 
fall  upon  the  Sabbath,  new  moon,  or  a  feast-day; 
moreover,  fast-days  were  not  to  succeed  each  other 
without  the  interposition  of  other  days  (cf .  Monday, 
Thursday,  and  Monday  above).  The  public  service 
of  a  fast  was  by  preference  celebrated  in  the  open, 
and  the  participants  had  ashes  on  their  heads. 
There  was  an  exhortation  to  repentance,  the  She- 
moneh 'esreh,  six  selections  from  Scripture  and 
benedictions  were  interpolated;  so  there  arose  a 
prayer  with  twenty-four  benedictions. 

in.  The  Jewish  Calendar:  For  the  Jewish  year 
and  week  see  Year,  the  Hebrew;  and  Week.  The 
settlement  of  the  calendar  was  claimed  as  a  preroga- 
tive by  Palestinian  Jews,  and  the  announcement  of 
the  new  moon  was  made  in  early  times  by  beacon 
fires  and  later  by  messenger,  though  only  in  the  six 
months  in  which  feasts  fell.  The  most  important 
months  in  the  fixing  of  the  calendar  were  Nisan  and 
Tishri,  since  the  indication  of  the  days  of  cele- 
bration appointed  by  the  law  hinged  upon  them. 
Outside  of  Palestine,  observances  covered  two  days 
(except  that  of  the  Day  of  Atonement)  because  of 
imcertainty  as  to  the  time  of  beginning  the  month. 
But,  owing  to  the  matter  of  intercalating  a  month 
in  certain  years,  the  calendar  was  long  in  confusion, 
and  the  first  fixed  system  was  introduced  by  Hillel 
II.  (c.  350  A.D.),  who  provided  for  seven  leap-years 
in  every  period  of  nineteen  years,  and  fixed  also  the 
years  which  should  have  six  months  each  with 
twenty-nine  and  thirty  days  and  what  years  should 
have  five  and  which  seven  months  with  twenty-nine 
or  with  thirty  days  each.  While  it  is  usually  stated 
that  since  the  second  century  before  Christ  the  Jews 
employed  the  Greek  era,  and  I  Mace,  uses  this 
method  of  dating,  there  were  later  in  use  in  Pales- 
tine a  number  of  eras.  The  method  of  counting 
from  creation  is  medieval  in  origin,  the  year  of  crea- 
tion being  equivalent  to  3761  b.c.  Aids  in  computa- 
tion of  time  are  G.  A.  Jahn,  Tafdn  zur  gegenseitigen 
Verwandlung  jUdischer  und  chriailicher  Zeitangaben 
(Leipsic,  1856) ;  H.  Schlesinger,  Hundert  TabeUen 
(Creuznach,  1862);  B.  Zuckermann,  Anleitung  und 
TabeUen  zur  Vergleichung  jildiecher  und  chnstlicher 
ZeUangaben  (Breslau,  1893);  and  M.  Simon  and 
L.  Cohen,  Ein  neuer  Maphteach  (Berlin,  1897). 

(G.  Dalman.) 

Bibuoorapht:  Maiznonides,  HUchoth  TephiUa^  in  Q«rm. 
tranal.  of  "Works/*  i.  257-341,  10  vols.,  St.  Petersburg. 
1850-52;  L.  Zuns.  Die  gotietdientUichen  VortrAge  der  Juden, 
2d  ed.,  Frankfort,  1892;  also.  Die  tynaoogale  Poeaie  des  Mit- 
tdalUr;  2  vols.,  Berlin,  1855-50;  idem,  IMUraturgeechichU 
der  aynaoooalen  Poeaie,  ib.  1865;  C.  Vitringa,  De  aynagoQa 
veiere,  Franeker,  1606;  J.  Buxtorf,  Synagoga  Judaica^ 
Hanau,  1604.  and  often,  e.g.,  Leipsic.  1737;  S.  J.  Cohen, 
HuiorUGh-kfitiache  Daratdlung  dee  iHdiachen  Gottee- 
dieneUe,  und  deteen  Modifikaiionen,  Leipsic,  1810;  A.  T. 
Hartmann,  Die  enge  Verttindung  dee  A.  T.  mil  dem  Netun, 
pp.  225-376,  Hambiii|[,  1831;  A.  Geiger,  Der  Hamburger 
Tempelelreii,  Breslau,  1842;  idem,  in  Naehgelaeaene 
Sehriften,  i.  203  sqq..  283-^kul  Berlin.  1875;  idem,  /aroefi- 
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tUche*  GAetbuch,  2  vols.,  ib.  1870;  J.  M.  Joet,  Oetehichte 
dea  JuderUuma  und  seiner  Secten^  Leipsic,  1857;  M. 
Duschak.  GeachicfUe  und  Darstellung  dea  jUdiachen  Ctditu, 
Mannheim,  1866;  SicfTert.  in  Beweia  dea  Oiavbena,  1876, 
pp.  3-11,  225-239;  J.  Hamburger,  Real-Encyklop&die  fUr 
Bibd  und  Talmud,  ii.  1142-47.  Strelits,  1883;  A.  Edera- 
heim.  Life  and  Timea  of  Jeaus  the  Meaaiah,  i.  430-450, 
London,  1884;  I.  Abrahams,  Jewish  Life  in  the  Middle 
Agea,  pp.  1-34,  New  York,  1896;  Weinberg,  in  Afonata- 
achrift  filr  Geachichte  und  Wisaenachaft  dea  JuderUhuma, 
1897,  pp.  588  sqq.,  639  sqq,,  673  sqq.;  L.  L6w,  in  Ge- 
aammelte  Schriften,  iv.  1-71,  Szegedin,  1898;  J.  Elbogen, 
Geachichte  dea  Achtzehngebeta,  Breslau,  1903;  idem,  Stu- 
dien  zur  Geachichte  dea  j'Qdiachen  Gotteadienatea,  Berlin, 
1908;  L.  Stem,  Die  Vorachriften  der  Thora,  4th  ed.,  Frank- 
fort, 1904;  A.  Kistner,  Der  Kalender  der  Juden,  Carls- 
ruhe,  1905;  P.  Haupt,  "  Purim,"  in  JBL,  1906,  and  Leipeic, 
19U6;  O.  Holtsmann,  NeuteatamenUiche  ZeUgeachichte,  2d 
ed.,  TQbingen,  1906;  M.  Rosenmann,  Der  Uraprung  der 
Synagoge  und  ihre  allm&hliche  Entunckelung,  Berlin,  1907; 
W.  O.  E.  Oest«rley  and  G.  H.  Box,  The  Religion  and  Wor- 
aJiip  of  the  Synagogue:  an  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Juda- 
ism from  the  New  Teatament  Period,  New  York,  1908;  E. 
8churer,  Geachichte,  ii.  427-463,  Eng.  transl.,  II.,  ii.  52- 
89;  Nowack,  Archaologie,  ii.  83  sqq.;  DB,  iv.  636-643; 
EB,  iv.  4832-40;  JE,  xi.  619-640.  The  subject  is  dis- 
cussed in  many  of  the  works  on  the  history  of  the  Jews 
(see  under  Ahab;   and  Israel,  History  op). 

On  the  worship  consult:  C.  G.  Bodcnschatz,  Kirchliche 
Verfaaaung  der  heutgen  Juden,  part  ii.,  Leipsic,  1748; 
•  J.  F.  Schr5der,  Salzungen  und  Gtbr&uche  dea  talmudiaeh- 
rabbinia  hen  Judenthuma,  Bremen,  1851;  L.  M.  Lewin- 
sohn,  Geachichte  und  Syatem  dea  jUdiachen  Kalenderweaena, 
1856;  F.  Delitzsch,  Phyaiologie  und  Muaik,  pp.  44-57. 
Leipsic,  1868;  M.  H.  Friedl&nder,  Beitr&ge  zur  Geachichte 
der  aynagogalen  Gebete,  Briinn,  1869;  Rothschild,  Der 
SynagogalkuUua  in  hiatoriach-krUiache  Entwickelung,  vol.  i., 
Alzey,  1870;  A.  Schwara,  Der  jiidiache  Kalendar,  Breslau, 
1872;  J.  Dessauer,  SchlUaael  zum  Gebetbuche,  Budapest, 
1878;  H.  Guedallah,  Obaervationa  on  the  Jewiah  Ritual  of 
the  PreaerU  Time,  London,  1885;  J.  Singer,  Die  Tonarten 
dea  traditionellen  Synagogengeaangea,  Vienna,  1886;  A.  H. 
Lawatsch,  Daa  Synagogenjahr,  2d  ed.,  Reichenberg,  1887; 
L.  Stem,  Die  Vorachriften  der  Thora,  3d  ed.,  Frankfort, 
1895;  J.  Winter  and  A.  WQnsche,  Die  jiidiache  LiUeratur, 
iii.  477-529,  Treves,  1896;  J.  M.  Japhet,  Die  AccerUe  der 
heiligen  Schrift,  pp.  167-184,  Frankfort,  1896;  E.  Bres- 
laur,  Sind  originale  Synagogen-  und  Volkamelodien  bei  den 
Juden  .  .  .  nachweiabarf  Leipsic,  1898;  L.  N.  Dembits, 
Jewiah  Servicea  in  Synagogue  and  Home,  Philadelphia, 
1898  (popular);  T.  Scharf.  Daa  gotteadienatliche  Jahr  bei 
den  Juden,  Leiptsic,  1902;  L.  Zunz,  ut  sup.;  also  the 
works  of  Geiger,  Duschak,  Elbogen,  Stem,  Kistner,  and 
Oesterley  and  Box  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 

SYNAGOGUE,  THE  GREAT:  According  to 
Talmudic  and  rabbinic  tradition,  a  council  estab- 
lished in  the  time  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  consisting 
of  120  members,  and  lasting  till  the  beginning  of 
the  Greek  period,  which  was  concerned  principally 
with  the  law  and  the  ordering  of  life  according  to 
that  law.  Especially  to  this  body  were  attributed 
the  settling  of  the  Canon  of  Scripture  (q.v.,  I.,  1, 
{  2),  the  masoretic  marginal  notes,  the  punctuation 
or  pointing  of  the  text,  the  composition  of  prayers, 
and  directions  respecting  prayer  and  the  like.  As 
support  for  the  theory  of  the  existence  of  this  body, 
the  report  in  Neh.  viii.-x.  regarding  the  reading  of 
the  law  by  Ezra  was  cited,  together  with  the  assem- 
bly in  which  the  people  obligated  itself  to  keep  per- 
petually the  law.  The  number  120  is  foimd  there 
(Neh.  X.  128 — comprising  eighty-five  subscribers  to 
the  obligation,  with  Ezra  as  the  eighty-sixth)  and 
the  twenty-six  (Neh.  viii.  4,  7),  who  supported  Ezra 
at  the  reading  of  the  law,  together  with  eight  Levites 
(Neh.  ix.  5-6)  who  prayed  and  sang.  That  from 
these  three  chapters  no  cogent  proof  for  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Great  Synagogue  is  deducible  needs  no 


proof.  The  most  complete  assemblage  of  passages 
from  Jewish  literature  bearing  on  the  subject  is 
found  in  Rau,  Buxtorf,  and  Aurivillius  (see  bibli- 
ography). 

All  testimonies  for  the  existence  and  activities 
(as  outlined  above)  of  this  body  are  late.  The  old- 
est passages  relatively  are  Pirke  Abothy  i.  1-2  [cf. 
C.  Taylor,  Sayings  of  the  Jewish  FatherSy  pp.  124- 
125,  Cambridge,  1877],  and  Baba  Balhra,  15a,  in  the 
Babylonian  Talmud.  In  the  first  passage  "  the  men 
of  the  Great  Synagogue  "  appear  simply  as  the  me- 
diators of  the  law  {torah)  between  the  prophets  on 
the  one  side  and  Antigonus  of  Socho  and  his  follow- 
ers on  the  other.  Simon  the  Just,  i.e.,  probably  the 
high-priest  Simon  I.  at  the  beginning  of  the  third 
century  before  Christ,  is  designated  as  belonging  to 
the  remnant  of  the  (}reat  S3magogue,  so  that  with 
him  or  soon  after  him  the  body  ceased  to  exist. 
Now,  since  the  period  between  the  rebuilding  of  the 
Temple  and  the  overthrow  of  Persian  rule  in  Pales- 
tine (516-331)  is  compressed  to  thirty-four  years, 
the  traditional  conception  of  a  body  which  continued 
for  more  than  a  century  has  here  no  firm  basis.  The 
passage  from  Baba  Baihra  reads:  "  The  men  of  the 
Great  S3magogue  wrote  Ezekiel,  The  Twelve,  Daniel, 
and  Esther.  Ezra  wrote  his  book  and  the  genealogies 
in  (Chronicles  up  to  his  time."  Of  the  closing  of  the 
canon  there  is  here  no  mention;  the  subject  dealt 
with  is  only  the  authorship  (editing?)  of  the  books 
which  are  recognized  as  the  latest.  From  the  na- 
ture of  the  relations  existing  and  from  some  indi- 
cations in  the  Bible  (such  as  the  reference  to  Ezra 
in  Ezra  vii.  6  as  a  ready  scribe  in  the  law  of  Moses) 
it  may  be  concluded  that  activities  corresponding 
to  those  attributed  to  the  Great  Synagogue  actually 
were  carried  on.  It  is  a  fact  that  since  the  time  of 
Ezra  Jewish  life  was  under  the  domination  of  the 
law  and  was  characterized  by  that  very  fact.  So 
that  while  the  Great  Synagogue  can  not  be  estab- 
lished as  historical,  yet  the  activities  attributed  to 
it  were  actually  in  operation  through  some  medium 
then  authoritative,  and  it  is  upon  these  activities 
that  the  tradition  cited  was  in  fact  based. 

(H.  L.  Strack.) 

Bzbuoorapht:  The  modem  hypothesis  regarding  the  exist- 
ence of  this  body  depends  upon  J.  Buxtorf  s  Tiberiaa, 
chap.  X.,  Basel,  1665,  and  Ellas  Le vita's  Maaaoreih  ha- 
Maaaoreih,  ed.  Qinsburg,  pp.  112  sqq.,  London.  1867. 
That  the  question  is  now  answered  in  the  negative  is  due 
principally  to  H.  E.  Ryle,  Canon  of  the  O.  T.,  Excursus 
A,  pp.  250  sqq.,  London,  1892,  and  A.  Kuenen,  Over  da 
mannen  der  groote  Synagoge,  Amsterdam,  1876,  Germ, 
transl.,  C/e&er  die  Manner  der  groaaen  Synagoge,  in  (Teaam- 
mette  Abhandlungen,  pp.  125-160,  Freiburg,  1894.  The 
subject  will  be  foimd  treated  in  most  of  the  recent  largor 
treatises  on  the  introduction  to  the  O.  T.  and  on  the 
canon — e.g.,  C.  A.  Briggs.  Study  of  Holy  Scripture,  pp. 
120-122.  252  sqq..  New  York,  1899.  Consult  further: 
J.  E.  Rau.  Diatribe  de  aynagoga  magna,  Utrecht,  1727; 
C.  Aurivillius.  DiaaertaHonea,  ed.  J.  D.  Michaelis.  pp.  139- 
160.  Leipeic,  1790;  A.  T.  Hartmann,  Die  Verbindung  dea 
A.  Ta.  mil  dem  Neuen,  pp.  120-166,  Hamburg,  1831; 
M.  Heidenheim.  in  TSK,  1553,  pp.  93-100;  L.  Henfeld, 
GeachichU  dea  Volkea  Jierad,  ii.  22-24,  380-^96.  iii.  244- 
245,  270-271,  Nordhausen,  1855-^67;  J.  M.  Jost,  QeeehkhU 
dea  Judenthuma,  i.  41-43.  91.  95-97,  Leipsic  1857;  J.  E. 
Ldwy,  Kritiach'talmudiachea  Lexikon,  i.  241-261,  Vienna, 
1863;  J.  Derenbourg,  Eaaai  aur  Vhiatoire  et  la  gSograpMe 
de  la  Paleatine,  i.  29-40.  Paris.  1867;  J.  8.  Blooh,  Shidim 
zur  Geachichte  der  Sammlung  der  althebrOieehen  LiUmratmr, 
pp.  100-132,  Breslau,  1876;  J.  Hamburger.  Real-Bneif 
klopiUiie  fUr  Bibd  und  Talmud,  iL  318-323,  StreliU,  1883; 
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D.  HofFmAim,  in  Mageuin  far  die  Wiuenaehaft  det  Jvdenr 
tAufiM.  z  (1883),  45-63;  L.  Ldw,  GtaammAU  Schrtften, 
pp.  399-449,  Ssegedin,  1889;  S.  Krauas,  in  JQR,  z  (1898), 
347-377;  JE,  zi.  640-643. 

STNAXARIUM.  See  Acta  Marttrum,  Acta 
Sanctorum,  II.,  {  1. 

STNCELLUS:  The  title  of  certain  high  ecclesi- 
astical officers  in  the  Eastern  Church.  The  name 
signifies  literally  ''  one  who  shares  a  cell,"  and  was 
attached  to  monks  and  cleigy  associated  with  high 
ecclesiastics.  The  patriarchs  and  metropolitans  of 
Ck>nstanttnople  had  from  early  times  one  or  more  of 
these  officers,  the  chief  of  the  patriarch's  being 


called  "  the  great  protosjmcellus."  The  (patri- 
archal) syncelh  took  precedence  of  the  metropoli- 
tan at  festivals,  though  later  this  precedence  was 
contested.  They  were  usually  the  confessors  of  the 
patriarchs,  and  hence  were  often  employed  as  spies 
by  the  emperors,  who  sometimes  coniferred  the  title 
upon  archbishops  and  bishops.  They  were  not  un- 
known in  the  Western  Church,  and  a  synod  held  by 
Gregory  I.  in  595  issued  regulations  concerning 
them.  (Philipp  Meyer.) 

Bibuoorapht:  L.  Thomaaain,  De  vetere  et  nova  eccUtia 
diaciplinai  I.,  ii.,  Frankfort,  1787;  Milaach,  D<u  Kirchenr 
reeht  der  morgenldndieetun  Kirehe,  Moatar,  1905;  DCA,  iL 
1947-48. 


SYNCRETISM,  SYNCRETISTIC  CONTROVERSIES. 


I.  BsmexetiBin. 

Origin  of  the  Tern  (i  1). 

Miauae  of  the  Term  (i  2). 
II.  S3mcretiatic  Controvenies. 

The  Synod  of  Charenton  (f  1). 
1.  The  Fint  Period. 


In  Pruaaia  (|  1). 
In  Electoral  Saxony  (f  2). 
2.  The  Second  Period. 
In  Heaae-Caaael  (|  2). 
In  Pruaaia  and  Brandenburg  (f  2). 
The  Wittenbeig  Conaenaua  (f  3). 


Herman  Conring  (I  4). 
The  Counael  of  Spener  (f  5). 

3.  The  Third  Period. 
Recrudeacence  of  Galovius  (f  1). 

4.  Final  Influence. 


Syncretism  refers  in  general  to  the  union  of  op- 
ponents on  a  basis  which  they  hold  in  common,  and 
so  applies  to  philosophy  and  organized  religion;  in 
particular,  to  the  irenic  movement  arising  from  an 
effort  within  the  Lutheran  Church  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  toward  interconfessional  union,  the 
sole  final  result  of  which  was  the  moderation  of  the 
theological  spirit.  Syncretistic  controversies  is  a 
phrase  summing  up  the  conflict  waged  between  the 
partisans  and  opponents  of  the  movement. 

L  Syncretism:  The  only  mention  of  the  term  in 
ancient  literature  is  that  of  Plutarch,  who,  in  illus- 
trating brotherly  love,  cites  the  example  of  the  Cre- 
tans, stating  that  they  make  war  upon 

z.  Origin  one  another,  but  in  the  face  of  attack 
of  the  unite  against  a  conmion  enemy.  It 
Term.  was  resuscitated  by  Erasmus  (q.v.), 
who,  in  Adagia,  critized  the  practise, 
yet  in  a  letter  to  Melanchthon  (1519)  proposed  a 
conmion  (synkreitzein)  defense  of  the  learned 
against  their  opponents,  although  not  wholly  in  ac- 
cord among  themselves.  In  a  letter  of  Zwingli  (q.v.) 
to  CEcolampadius  (q.v.)  and  other  clerics  of  Basel 
(in  Zwingli 's  Opera,  ed.  Schuler  and  Schulthess,  vii. 
390),  the  former  urged  a  syncretistic  union  against 
the  persecutions  arising  over  the  Eucharist,  and  soon 
after  both  term  and  conception  became  prominent 
in  the  peace  negotiations  of  M.  Butzer  (q.v.),  and 
in  the  vocabulary  of  humanists  in  general.  Zach- 
arias  Ursinus  (q.v.)  applied  it  likewise  to  the  wicked, 
speaking  of  their  **  syncretism  *'  and  conspiracy 
against  God.  In  the  first  half  of  the  seventeentli 
century  the  twofold  value  of  censure  and  praise  con- 
tinued, although  the  term  acquired  an  increasingly 
sinister  significance  as  the  unpopularity  of  the  con- 
cord with  dissenters  increased  during  the  time  in 
which  dogmas  became  more  and  more  fixed.  The 
Roman  Catholic  theologian  Paul  Windeck  predicted, 
in  PrognoaHcon  Juiuri  status  ecdesia  (1603),  the 
speedy  fall  of  Protestantism,  and  admonished  those 
of  his  own  church  to  cultivate  "  S3mcretism,''  which 
called  forth  the  Irenicum  sive  de  uniane  Evangeli- 
corum  concUianda  (Heidelberg,  1614-15)  of  David 
Pareus  (q.v.),  summoning  the  two  Protestant  bodies 
to  a  peaceful  conciliation  against  the  common  foe. 


The  Jesuit  Adam  Contzen  attacked  the  proposition 
of  Pareus  with  De  pace  GennanioB  (Mainz,  1616)  in 
two  books,  the  first  of  which  is  superscribed  De  ayn- 
cretismus.  He  omitted  no  effort  before  the  Thirty 
Years'  War  to  incite  the  Lutherans  against  the  Re- 
formed in  order  to  avert  an  anti-Catholic  union. 
Two  years  before  the  S3mod  of  Dort  he  pointed  to 
the  alleged  effort  of  the  stricter  Reformed  to  sup- 
press the  moderate,  charging  them  with  syncretis- 
sare,  which,  according  to  Titus  i.  12,  they  had 
ascribed  to  others;  and  he  in  eighteen  chapters  sug- 
gested numerous  reasons  against  fellowship  with  the 
revolutionary  Reformed.  In  the  next  three  decades 
of  the  war,  the  term  as  well  as  the  thing  to  which 
it  applied  retired  to  the  backgroimd. 

Toward  the  middle  of  the  century,  however,  there 
developed  a  tendency  in  the  direction  of  the  finality 
and  authority  of  dogma,  specially  in 
2.  Misuse  the  Lutheran  and  Roman  Catholic 
of  the  Churches.  This  necessarily  involved 
Term.  the  perpetuity  of  differences  and  divi- 
sions within  the  Church.  Against  this 
Georg  Calixtus  (q.v.)  protested,  denoimcing  it  as  a 
cause  for  shame  in  Christianity,  and  the  theology 
ciystallized  for  this  purpose  as  barbarism.  He 
brought  to  recognition  the  differences  between  the 
more  and  the  less  f imdamental  doctrines,  proposed 
to  refer  those  basic  doctrines  which  by  common  con- 
sent were  less  important  to  the  schools  for  further 
development,  and  desired  to  see  a  closer  affiliation 
established,  at  least  between  the  Lutheran  and  Re- 
formed Churches.  But  with  the  events  of  1645  (see 
below),  the  irenics  of  Calixtus  only  served  to  irri- 
tate the  Lutherans  and  Roman  Catholics.  Before 
the  Conference  of  Thorn  (q.v.)  two  published  briefs 
from  Wittenberg  counseled  against  "  sjmcretism." 
The  Jesuit  Voit  Ebermann,  in  Eirenikon  catholicum 
(Mainz,  1645),  objected  to  the  irenics  of  Calixtus, 
holding  that  there  could  be  no  more  dangerous 
heresy  than  that  all  who  could  assent  to  the  apostolic 
symbol  should  therefore  feel  themselves  as  one; 
because  it  would  admit  to  unity  those  otherwise  at 
variance,  or  lead  to  a  false  appearance  deceiving 
both  themselves  and  others>  Thereby  the  union 
not  only  of  individuals  of  different  religions  but  of 
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the  discoFdant  religions  themselves  would  receive 
endorsement.  Perhaps  from  this  arose  the  false  as- 
sumption that  the  demand  for  an  alliance  of  par- 
tially dissenting  persons  on  the  basis  of  their  con- 
sensus meant  a  jumbling  together  of  religions.  At 
any  rate  the  term  came  to  be  wrenched  from  its 
original  practical  sense  and  was  forcibly  applied 
to  a  confused  mixing  of  religions,  and  later  was 
strained  even  to  the  extent  that  it  was  derived  from 
synkerannumi  (**  to  mix  up '').  The  theologian 
J.  K.  Dannhauer,  Mysterium  ayncreUami  deUcH 
(Strasbui^,  1648),  who  includes  all  combinations  of 
the  imlike  imder  S3mcretism  and  compares  the  per- 
fection of  the  Lutheran  doctrine  with  the  eye  that 
cannot  stand  a  particle  of  dust,  and  Abraham  Ca- 
lovius  (q.y.)»  raised  the  point  against  Calixtus  that 
the  term  signified  things  irreconcilably  different, 
such  as  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  Churches.  This 
is  the  only  meaning  implied  in  the  term  in  the  con- 
troversies; but  even  syncretists  like  Calixtus  de- 
clined the  epithet.  Its  original  laudable  meaning 
gradually  disappeared;  so  that  the  incorrect  mean- 
ing of  a  perverse  attempt  at  combining  unlike  and 
irreconcilable  elements  of  truth  persisted.  The  re- 
cent attempts,  by  reason  of  the  historical  tendency 
in  theology,  to  i^ow  Christianity  at  the  beginning 
as  eyncretistic  (H.  Gunkel),  or  the  old  Catholic 
Christianity  of  c.  250  as  a  sjmcretistic  religion  (A. 
Hamack),  has  invested  the  term  with  a  new  im- 
portance. 

n.  Syncretistic  Controversies:  Three  periods  may 
be  noted,  separated  by  seasons  of  quiet:  namely 
from  the  Conference  of  Thorn  till  the  death  of  Calix- 
tus, 1645-56;  from  the  colloquies  of  Hesse-Cassel 
and  Berlin  till  the  order  of  silence  to  the  Saxon  theo- 
logians, 1661-69;  and  the  last  struggles 
I.  The      of  Calovius   for   the   Consensus  and 

Synod  of  against  Johann  Musseus  (q-v.),  until 
Charenton.  his  death,  1675-86.  All  the  efforts  be- 
fore 1645  to  bring  together  the  Lu- 
theran and  Reformed  Churches  may  be  considered 
as  preliminary  to  the  controversies.  In  reply  to  an 
appealed  question  the  general  synod  of  the  French 
Reformed  Church  at  Charenton  in  1631  instructed, 
upon  the  basis  of  the  essential  agreement  of  the 
churches  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  and  the  other 
Reformed  churches  and  of  the  absence  of  supersti- 
tion and  idolatry  from  their  worship,  that  in  the 
French  churches  those  Lutherans  who  approached 
in  the  spirit  of  friendship  and  peace  should  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  communion  without  abjuration;  and 
that  such  could  as  sponsors  present  children  for 
baptism,  if  they  only  promised  the  consistory  that 
they  would  never  incite  those  so  baptized  to  trans- 
gress the  doctrine  received  in  those  churches,  and 
that  they  would  bring  them  up  in  the  instruction 
of  those  articles  of  doctrine  on  which  there  was 
agreement.  This  was  approved  also  by  many  of 
the  strictest  Reformed  theologians  outside  of  France, 
but  aroused  violent  attacks  from  the  Roman  Catho- 
Ucs  in  France  against  Protestant  imion.  The  prin- 
ciple of  a  union  of  the  imlike  upon  the  fimdamentai 
of  faith  was  alleged  to  be  the  foundation  of  a  new 
sect,  namely,  the  neutrsJists,  the  worst  heresy  of 
all,  because  it  led  to  the  renouncing  of  aU  love  for 
their  own  religion,  obligated  to  indifferentism,  and 
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led  to  heresy  (F.  V4ron).  Others  claimed  to  see  in 
it  an  apostasy  from  the  faith  of  their  fathers,  a  vio- 
lence done  to  the  constitution,  i.e.,  the  Edict  of 
Nantes,  thus  releasing  Roman  Catholics  from  the 
observance  of  the  latter. 

L  The  First  Period:  Georg  Calixtus  (q.v.;  ut 
sup.),  by  his  extensive  travel  and  acquaintance  and 
his  comprehensive  studies,  had  acquired  a  broader 
irenic  attitude  toward  the  confessional  bodies  and 
a  more  real  appreciation  of  the  rela- 
tive inner  truth  and  value  of  the  dog- 
mas than  most  Lutheran  theologians 
of  his  time.  He  looked  with  concern  upon  the  crys- 
tallization of  theology  and  the  ecclesiastical  author- 
ization of  fixed  dogma  as  a  menace  to  free  investi- 
gation, the  peace  of  the  Church,  and  the  hope  of 
Protestantism.  This  variance  with  the  trend  of  the 
times  was  apparent  in  his  many  writings.  He  nat- 
urally aroused  the  ill-will  of  the  giiardians  of  or- 
thodoxy and  self-assumed  sole  defenders  of  the  Ref- 
ormation and  drew  their  attacks,  such  as  the  at- 
tempted refutation  at  the  convention  of  theologians 
at  Jena,  1621;  and  the  polemic  of  Statins  BQschser, 
later  entitled  Cryptopapismus  theologim  HeLmstor 
diensis  (1640).  But  the  open  assault  of  orthodoxy 
upon  Calixtus  and  his  Helmstedt  colleagues  was 
first  occasioned  by  the  events  of  1645  and  1648. 
When  King  Ladislaus  IV.  of  Poland  issued  the  call 
for  the  Conference  of  Thorn,  Calixtus  not  only  cir- 
culated and  commended  the  proclamation  by  a  wri- 
ting of  his  own,  but  also  sought  appointment  as  a 
delegate.  Hereby  he  drew  upon  himself  the  enmity 
of  the  East  Prussians,  who  were  engaged  in  a  strug- 
gle against  union  with  their  ruler,  the  Reformed 
elector  of  Brandenburg,  and  were  led  by  Cdlestin 
Myslenta  (1588-1653)  of  Konigsbeig  and  Abraham 
Calovius  (q.v.)  of  Danzig  (then  Polish).  The  latter 
prevented  the  election  of  Calixtus  from  Danzig; 
then,  when  the  elector  delegated  him  from  Kdnigs- 
beig,  Calovius  succeeded  in  having  him  barred  from 
the  chairmanship  of  the  Lutheran  collocutors,  a 
post  which  was  secured  for  Johann  Hillsemann 
(q.v.)  of  Wittenbeig,  and  even  from  entering  the 
conference  at  all  as  a  Lutheran,  as  well  as  a  repre- 
sentative for  the  towns  of  Thorn  and  Ebbing. 
Nevertheless,  Calixtus  rendered  the  valuable  serv- 
ice of  his  learning  and  coimsel  to  the  Reformed. 
Next,  as  Elector  Johann  Geoig  I.  of  Saxony  had 
forbidden  all  innovations  from  theological  conven- 
tions, the  theologians  of  that  electorate  united  with 
HQlsemann  in  a  joint  memoir  (Dec.  29,  1647)  accu- 
sing the  theologians  of  Helmstedt  with  innovations 
and  departures  from  the  Augsburg  Confession  and 
with  undermining  the  foimdations  of  Evangelical 
doctrine.  In  reply  Calixtus  branded  his  accuser, 
whoever  he  might  be,  as  an  infamous  calumniator, 
until  he  had  proved  his  charges.  This  set  the  op- 
position in  the  succeeding  years  to  watch  for  every 
possible  deviation  on  the  part  of  the  Helmstedt 
theologians  and  to  denounce  it  as  a  departure,  in- 
viting the  inference  that  efforts  for  union  were  un- 
trustworthy. In  Prussia  the  elector  replaced  Ca- 
lovius at  K5nigsberg  with  C.  Dreier,  and  appointed 
as  professor  of  theology  J.  Latemann,  respectively 
friend  and  pupil  of  Calixtus.  Myslenta  and  his  sup- 
porters invited  a  joint  CenauroB  thedogorum  ortho* 
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doxorum  (1648)  of  all  opponents  of  the  Reformed, 
in  condemnation  of  their  new  colleagues.  Calovius 
used  the  term  "  syncretism  "  as  one  of  the  springs 
of  ruin,  and  hence  "  syncretist "  fastened  itself 
more  and  more  to  the  "  more  moderate  theologians  " 
of  Helmstedt  and  the  tendency  which  they  repre- 
sented. The  battle  continued  in  Prussia  with  liter- 
ary broadsides  pro  and  con  until  after  the  death  of 
Myslenta. 

Political  jealousy  and  strife  also  played  their  part 
in  the  controversies.  For  years  the  electorate  of 
Saxony  had  sought  to  prevent  the 
jfJ^'^  ,  grant  of  an  equal  status  to  the  Re- 
Sazonv  ^o"^^^>  ^  favor  of  the  other  two  elec- 
torates, of  the  Palatinate  and  Branden- 
burg; but,  in  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  (see  West- 
PHAUA,  Peace  of)  its  aim  was  defeated.  Equality 
of  religious  practise  was  sustained.  The  Reformed 
professed  themselves  adherents  of  the  Augsburg 
Confession  as  a  genus  to  which  the  two  bodies  were 
as  species,  to  which  electoral  Saxony  objected  in 
vain  (1649).  Even  the  assignment  as  director  of 
the  Corpus  Evangdicorum  (1653)  could  not  com- 
pensate for  the  humiliation  of  Saxony.  The  theo- 
logians of  Wittenberg  and  Leipsic  made  a  report 
that  the  theologians  of  Helmstedt  were  astray  not 
only  on  the  necessity  of  good  works,  but  also  on  al- 
most every  article  of  faith,  and  Johann  Georg  bade 
them  to  set  this  forth  "  article  by  article  "  (Jan.  21, 
1648).  On  June  16,  1649,  the  elector  issued  an 
address  to  the  three  dukes  of  Brunswick,  who  main- 
tained Helmstedt  as  their  joint  university,  person- 
ally assuming  all  the  charges  against  Calixtus,  whom 
he  accused  of  patching  together  a  new  religion  and 
introducing  violent  schisms.  He  asked  that  the 
theologians  of  Helmstedt  be  prohibited  from  issuing 
polemics  against  his  theologians,  and  invited  the 
dukes  to  a  proposed  alliance  of  Evangelical  states 
for  restrictive  measures,  under  threat  of  assuming 
protection  against  schism.  On  the  other  side,  the 
dukes  of  Brunswick  had  commissioned  Konrad 
Horneius  (q.v.)  to  prepare  an  apology  against  the 
Konigsberg  censures  (ut  sup.)  and  requested  an  ex- 
position in  German  of  the  points  (1)  on  the  author- 
ity of  the  ancient  Church,  (2)  good  works,  (3)  the 
New-Testament  proof  of  the  Trinity,  (4)  the  the- 
ophanies  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  (5)  the  imity  of 
dissidents  charged  as  '*  S3mcretist8."  Calixtus  elab- 
orated the  third  and  fourth  points,  Num  mysterium 
trinitatis  e  Bolius,  etc.  (1649).  Now,  he  furnished  an 
apology  against  Johann  Georg's  address,  and  the 
dukes  of  Brunswick  in  joint  reply  to  the  latter 
(1650)  offered  to  acquiesce  in  the  suppression  of  the 
polemical  writings  of  their  theologians,  provision- 
ally, if  he  would  take  the  same  steps,  and  proposed 
a  convention  to  devise  counsels  against  schisms  in 
behalf  of  peace,  but  intimated  resistance  to  the 
threatened  directorate,  if  the  same  implied  the  as- 
sertion of  superiority  by  force.  But  the  elector  only 
consented  to  a  more  vehement  polemic.  The  call  of 
Calovius  to  a  professorship  at  Wittenberg  meant 
the  concentration  of  forces  and  occurred  amid  fresh 
polemical  explosions.  Holsemann  issued  Dialysis 
apologetica  problematis  CalixHni  num  mysterium 
trinitatis  (1649);  Judicium  de  Ccdixtino  desiderio 
cancardice  ecdesuisticoB   (1650);    and,   finally,   Der 


calixtinische  Gewissensmurm  (1654),  a  work  exceed- 
ing 1,600  pages.  Most  active  was  Calovius,  who 
produced,  besides  his  wailing  inaugural.  Consider  alio 
novce  theologicB  Helmstadioregiomontanorum  syn- 
cretistarum  (1649);  and  Syncretismus  Calixtinus 
(1653).  Ninety-eight  heresies  of  Calixtus  were  col- 
lected and  a  conference  of  theologians  demanded  by 
the  party  of  Calovius;  but  this  effort  failed  OA^ang 
to  the  wise  suspicion  of  the  dukes  of  Saxony,  who 
were  first  invited,  and  the  Jena  theologians,  that 
the  veiled  pretension  concealed  the  design  of  a  joint 
attack  upon  the  dukes  of  Brunswick,  their  exclusion 
from  the  Lutheran  body,  and,  consequently,  a 
widening  of  the  schism.  At  the  most  recent  diet  at 
Regensburg,  twenty-four  Evangelical  estates  had 
united  in  a  call  for  a  conference  of  peaceable  theo- 
logians and  state  representatives  and  in  an  appeal 
for  silence  on  the  part  of  both  theological  factions. 
But  Johann  Georg,  upon  whom,  as  director  of  the 
corpus  Evangelicorum,  first  action  devolved,  gave 
heed  to  neither.  His  theologians  now  clamored  for 
the  expulsion  of  the  Helmstedt  party  from  the  Lu- 
theran Church  on  the  basis  of  the  ninety-eight 
heresies.  A  consensus  repetitus  fidei  vere  LutherancB 
was  drawn  up  as  a  new  confession.  In  eighty-six 
parts,  following  the  order  of  the  Augsburg  Confes- 
sion, it  was  arranged,  each  according  to  the  scheme 
of  (1)  the  right  doctrine  (profitemur) ;  (2)  the  dissi- 
dence  of  the  Helmstedt  faction  (rejicimus);  (3) 
proofs  from  the  writings  of  the  latter  (ila  docet). 
Subscribed  first  by  the  Leipsic  and  W^ittenberg  theo- 
logians, the  signatures  of  others  were  sought  by  a 
fresh  productivity  of  the  pen  of  Calovius;  Har- 
monia  CalixHna-hceretica  (1655)  of  1,200  quarto 
pages;  Systema  locorum  theologicorum  (2  vols., 
1655);  and  Fides  veterum  et  imprimis  fidelium 
mundi  antediluviani  in  Christum  (1655),  in  which 
the  heresies  of  Calixtus  were  mentioned  as  the  "  ex- 
crements of  Satan."  But  the  acceptance  of  the  con- 
fession elsewhere  could  not  be  secured,  and  the 
death  of  Calixtus,  1656,  followed  the  same  year  by 
that  of  Johann  Georg,  produced  a  lull  in  the  storm. 
2.  The  Second  Periodt  The  peace  of  Westphalia 
had  restored  the  more  Lutheran  parts  of  North 
Hesse  to  the  Reformed  rule  of  Cassel,  including, 
practically,  the  control  of  Schaumburg  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Rinteln.  The  policy  of 
^*  ^  Landgrave  Wilhelm  VI.  was  broad  and 
OiuM^'  lenient  enough  under  the  liberal  church 
order  to  effect  the  union  of  Lutheran 
and  Reformed  elements.  The  University  of  Magde- 
burg, reopened  in  1653,  was  pledged  to  promote 
"  the  ecclesiastical  peace  and  concord  of  all  Prot- 
estants," and  to  a  mediating  theology.  Further, 
to  promote  the  imion  and  abate  partizan  hatred, 
the  landgrave  called  a  colloquy  at  Cassel  June  1-9, 
1661.  When  the  Wittenberg  theologians,  Calovius, 
J.  A.  Quenstedt,  and  Johann  Deutschmann  (qq.v.) 
heard  of  it  eight  months  later,  they  issued  a  violent 
attack,  Epicrisis  de  coUoquio  Casselano  RinteUo- 
Marpurgensium  (1662)  which  they  despatched  far 
and  wide  to  the  faculties  and  ministeria.  In  con- 
sequence, the  three  faculties  of  Saxony  imited  in  a 
representation  to  the  theologians  of  Rinteln  in 
which  the  repudiation  of  the  elenchus  against  the 
Reformed  and  of  their  condemnation  in  worship 
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were  pressed  upon  them  as  errors,  and  a  retraction 
or  closer  explanation  was  urged.  Before  the  receipt 
of  this  the  Rinteln  theologians  had  replied  with  an 
Epistola  apologetica  (1662).  For  the  people  H.  M. 
Eckart  prepared  a  memoir  (1662)  setting  forth  that 
by  schisms  the  Church  violated  its  foremost  mark 
of  distinction,  the  commandment  of  love,  and  made 
itself  the  laughing-stock  of  the  wicked;  that  it  was 
specially  incumbent  upon  Protestants  to  remove  the 
disgrace;  and,  without  mixing  confessions  or  organi- 
zations, to  promote  amity  and  peace.  The  more 
violently  incensed  by  their  failure,  the  Wittenberg 
theologians  now  published  their  Epicriais  (1663), 
with  a  preface  in  which  they  threatened  another 
edition  of  collective  censures,  this  time  against  the 
theologians  of  Rinteln.  This  was  followed  by  a 
fusillade  of  polemical  writings,  among  which  De 
puncto  discrepUatiane  inter  Lutheranoa  ei  Calvinianos 
(1664)  by  Andreas  Kiihn;  and  by  Calovius  a 
Grundlicher  Betveis  (1664)  of  1,000  pages,  to  the 
effect  that  the  Calvinistic  error  threatened  the  eyn- 
cretistic  innovation  at  Rinteln,  followed  by  an  A  n- 
tapologia  (Wittenberg,  1666)  of  700  quarto  pages, 
a  resume  of  all  points  of  contention  from  Calvin 
to  the  Rinteln  colloquy. 

The  renewal  of  this  controversy  soon  brought  on 
its  revival  in  Prussia  and  Brandenburg.  In  Konigs- 
^rg»  ^rei^'"  ^^  b®6^^  protesting  against 
p^**rf^  -the  stigmatization  of  the  efforts  for 
Brandon-  c^^^rch  peace  as  syncretism,  and  de- 
bnrff.  clared  that  the  common  faith  must  be 
sought  in  the  ancient  Church  and  not 
in  the  sum  of  contents  of  the  new  confessions.  The 
great  elector  of  Brandenburg,  Friedrich  Wilhelm, 
following  the  example  of  his  brother-in-law.  Land- 
grave Wilhelm,  in  an  edict  (June  2,  1662)  deplored 
the  schisms  and  local  religious  demoralization,  and 
enjoined  that  clergy  to  be  appointed  must  be  pledged 
to  silence  except  as  to  what  is  edif3dng.  He  called 
a  colloquy  (Sept.,  1662-May,  1663)  at  BerUn,  of 
three  theologians  from  each  party.  But  the  sus- 
picions and  over-scrupulousness  of  the  Lutherans 
(instigated  from  Wittenberg)  to  relent  in  the  con- 
demnation of  points  rejected  by  their  confessions 
defeated  the  effort.  A  new  edict  of  Sept.  16,  1664, 
forbade  the  use  of  abusive  epithets  and  the  attrib- 
uting of  doctrines  to  their  opponents  not  acknowl- 
edged by  them.  Soon  after  a  pledge  was  demanded 
of  all  the  clergy  to  this  and  previous  edicts.  In  vain 
the  Lutheran  clergy  of  Berlin  made  appeal  to  the 
imiversities  and  ministeria.  The  elector  summoned 
them  before  the  consistory  and  demanded  the  pledge 
under  pain  of  removal.  E.  S.  Reinhardt  and  C. 
Lilius,  and  finally  Paul  Gerhardt  (q.v.)  lost  their 
positions.  By  an  order  of  Jime  6,  1667,  the  pledge 
was  no  longer  demanded,  but  strict  maintenance  of 
the  edict  was  now  enjoined  upon  the  consistory.  A 
declaration  of  May  6,  1668,  guaranteed  to  the  Lu- 
therans not  only  full  religious  liberty,  but  the  peace- 
ful discussion  of  disputed  points. 

The  Wittenberg  theologians  meantime  resumed 
a  fresh  onslaught  on  the  syncretists.  They  pub- 
lished their  great  collection  of  Conailia  theologica 
Witeffergensia  (1664),  including  the  Consensus  repeti- 
tus  fidei  vere  Lutherance  (ut  sup.)  retired  since  1655. 
Calovius  issued  a  special  edition  in  1666  with  a 


preface,  with  express  reference  to  the  S3mcretism 

at  Rinteln  and  a  "  synopsis  of  the  errors  of  Calixtus 

and  his  accomplices."     The   obvious 

^*  ^^  purpose  was  the  exclusion  of  aU  cyn- 
^"^^^  cretists  from  the  Lutheran  Church, 
and,  in  a  less  degree,  the  binding  of  all 
other  Lutherans  imder  a  new  confession,  including 
such  eccentric  doctrines  as  the  knowledge  of  Old- 
Testament  believers  of  the  whole  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  the  real  faith  of  baptized  infants,  and  the 
ubiquity  of  the  human  nature  of  Christ  to  all  be- 
lievers. The  main  effect  of  its  adoption  would  have 
been  the  rehabilitation  of  the  idea  of  the  one  true 
church,  visible  and  invisible,  namely,  the  Lutheran, 
with  an  absolute,  unimprovable  body  of  dogma  as 
an  exclusive  ecclesiastical  norm.  Friedrich  Ulrich 
Calixtus  took  up  the  defense  of  all  his  father's  par- 
ticular ideas,  publishing  Demonstrata  liquidissima 
(1667),  a  running  commentary  on  the  Consensus, 
attempting  sometimes  to  show  the  baselessness  of 
the  meanings  attributed  to  his  father  and  his  fol- 
lowers, sometimes  the  accordance  of  these  with  the 
confessions,  and  sometimes  the  intrusion  of  the 
opinions  of  the  authors  into  the  Consensus  as  though 
they  were  doctrines  of  the  church,  thus  opening  the 
arbitrary  multiplication  of  dogmas  indefinitely. 
A  new  and  professional  disputant  appeared  at  Wit- 
tenberg, Mgidiua  Strauch,  who  in  a  Viiidicatus 
(1668)  discharged  a  flood  of  mendacious  invective 
and  sophistry  against  the  younger  Calixtus.  This 
was  followed  by  De  Deo  una  (1667)  by  Deutsch- 
mann,  son-in-law  of  Calovius,  who,  in  turn,  followed 
with  Locos  et  controversias  syniagmatis  anUsyncretis- 
tici  (1668),  in  w^hich  the  tabulated  Calixtine  errors 
reached  the  number  of  120.  Calixtus  answered  the 
last  two  with  writings,  and  against  Strauch  he 
brought  formal  chaiges  of  libel.  Strauch  responded 
by  a  joint  legal  opinion  of  the  juristic  faculties  of 
the  three  imiversities,  and  now  the  conflict  was 
waged  back  and  forth  from  behind  the  battlements 
of  legal  authorities,  while  the  polemics  of  Strauch, 
said  to  have  been  prepared  by  Calovius,  now  pro- 
duced in  German,  greatly  incensed  the  public. 

Seeing  that  the  proposed  Consensus  threatened 

the  freedom   of  learning  in  the   imiversities  and 

might  further  disrupt   the   Lutheran 

4.  Her-    ([Church,  and  jeopardized  the  benefits  of 

Oonrinff  ^^®  treaty  of  Westphalia  over  against 
the  Roman  Catholics,  the  university 
now  put  forth  an  abler  champion,  Hermann  Conring 
(q.v.),  who,  in  Pietas  academioB  Jvlice^  made  reply  to 
Strauch  and  others.  He  maintained  that  there  was 
no  school  of  Calixtus  and  none  desired  by  him;  that 
the  latter  regarded  free  inquiry  as  the  safeguard  of 
the  Church.  Helmstedt  had  been  singled  out  be- 
cause here  the  Word  of  God  was  treated  as  trust- 
worthy and  of  itself  authentic,  while  the  confessions 
were  treated  impartially  and  considered  valid  in  so 
far  as  they  accord  with  Scripture.  Calovius  con- 
founds heresy  with  error,  whereas  the  Calixtine  ideas 
do  not  violate  express  dogmas.  The  masses  are 
not  to  be  thrown  into  religious  confusion  with  these 
controversial  questions;  yet  the  intelligent  are  not 
to  be  denied  a  voice  in  the  acceptance  of  a  new 
confession.  The  Consensus  should  first  be  proved 
by  Scripture;  and  the  princes  must  exercise  theiir 
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responsible  offices  for  the  restoration  of  order,  for 
they  (the  clergy)  who  excite  the  tiimult  are  not 
the  ones  to  allay  it.  A  German  edition  of  the  above, 
entitled  Schutzrede  der  JuUusuniveraitdt,  issued 
shortly  after  by  C.  Schrader,  summed  up  the  judg- 
ment upon  the  CJonsensus,  that  (1),  according  to  the 
scheme,  the  profitemur  is  not  invariably  the  univer- 
sal confession  of  the  Lutheran  Church;  (2)  reficimus 
is  opposed  to  liberty  and  promotes  schism;  and 
(3)  ita  docet,  the  doctrines  attributed  to  Calixtus 
and  Homeius  are  unwarranted  and  untruly  repre- 
sented. Even  the  pope  was  slow  to  decree  new  arti- 
cles of  belief  and  not  until  after  prolonged  investi- 
gation with  the  cardinals  and  councils.  Calovius 
dismisses  without  notice  the  greater  nimiber  of  ad- 
herents of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  sums  up  the 
mass  of  disputed  points,  and  in  the  heat  of  haste 
forges  a  number  of  antagonistic  tenets,  which  hence- 
forth are  to  be  called  Lutheran.  Those  who  do  not 
approve  of  the  intruded  symbols  are  to  be  thrust 
out  of  the  fellowship  of  the  saints;  and  this  is  not 
the  end,  but  the  process  is  to  be  perpetual.  As  the 
Galatians  refused  circimicision  (Gal.  v.  1-2),  so  they 
will  decline  the  Consensus.  These  writings,  scattered 
among  courts,  consistories,  and  \miversities,  had  the 
effect  of  arousing  apprehension;  for  if  it  came  to  be 
accepted  that  those  not  recognizing  the  Consensus 
were  out  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  they  might  lose 
the  benefits  of  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  a  result 
not  far  removed  from  the  motive  of  Calovius.  Duke 
Friedrich  Wilhelm  of  Saxe-Altenbiu^  now  sought 
to  counteract  further  separation  and  passion,  and 
induced  his  brother-in-law.  Elector  Johann  Georg 
III.,  to  give  audience  to  the  theologians  of  Witten- 
berg. Their  long  report  of  Apr.  22,  1669,  may  be 
smnmed  up  as  follows:  (1)  continuance  of  the  refu- 
tation; or  (2)  a  sjmod,  or  rather,  since  no  exami- 
nation of  the  Helmstedt  doctrine  is  further  neces- 
sary, letters  of  commimication  for  sounding  the 
opinion  and  binding  together  the  orthodox;  (3) 
that  first  the  theologians  of  electoral  Saxony  get  the 
consensus  of  other  theologians  before  the  elector 
refers  to  other  potentates;  (4)  amendment  of  the 
code  for  the  clerical  and  political  ministries  with  a 
clause  forbidding  sjmcretism,  the  mixing  of  relig- 
ions, ecclesiastical  toleration,  and  spiritual  affilia- 
tion with  papists  and  Calvinists,  or  its  equivalent, 
subscription  to  the  Consensus;  (5)  compidsoiy 
binding  of  the  Brunswick  theologians  to  their 
old  confessions  without  reservation,  which  latter 
"  knavery  "  is  not  to  be  tolerated  by  any  Christian 
government.  Though  approved  by  the  elector,  the 
effect  of  which  as  well  as  the  advice  of  the  coun- 
selors was  to  perpetuate  the  quarrel,  yet  the  alarm 
sounded  by  Oonring  and  the  theologians  of  Helm- 
stedt was  not  without  results,  for  the  order  given  in 
Saxony  to  refrain  from  literary  polemics  was  heeded 
for  several  years. 

An  interim  of  quiet  followed,  1669-70.     Duke 
Ernst  the  Pious,  successor  to  Friedrich  Wilhelm  of 
Saxony,  made  an  alliance  with  his  son- 
6.  The      in-law,  Ludwig  VI .  of  Hesse-Darmstadt, 
of  Spener.  *^"  conceived  the  preventive  of  a  per- 
manent college  of  theologians.    With 
his  three  sons  he  gathered  his  clei^  and  ministry, 
together  with  several  outside  theologians,  among 


whom  was  Johann  Mussbus  (q.v.),  in  a  conference 
at  Jena  (Apr.  15-17,  1670).  The  most  diverse  per- 
sonages, like  Calovius,  Spener,  Quenstedt,  were  al- 
ready being  proposed  for  a  peace  court,  when  the 
measure  carried  to  send  deputations  to  ascertain 
the  opinions  of  other  Lutheran  courts.  These  gave 
only  friendly  but  evasive  replies,  but  Ernst  re- 
doubled his  efforts  to  remove  the  schism.  He  ob- 
tained an  opinion  from  Spener  (May  31,  1670)  to 
the  effect  that  it  was  not  yet  too  late  for  the  res- 
toration of  unity;  because  the  quarrel  had  not  yet 
rent  the  churches,  and  the  Consensus  had  nowhere 
been  introduced.  As  to  the  cause  of  the  strife  he 
did  not  exonerate  Calixtus  from  eccentricities  of 
doctrine  and  obduracy,  and  ascribed  the  disorder  to 
"  human  affections."  As  to  the  measures  for  res- 
toration, he  advised  a  cooperation  of  Christian  gov- 
ernments and  clei^  and  a  reformation  from  ex- 
ternal sterile  conformity.  If  a  sjmod  of  all  Germany 
was  not  practicable,  then  a  consultation  of  earnest, 
enlightened  men  would  be  advisable.  The  question 
as  to  what  Calixtus  the  elder  and  Homeius  once 
taught  should  be  buried  with  the  past,  and  the  pro- 
fession and  assertion  by  the  Helmstedt  theologians 
that  their  teaching  was  in  accord  with  the  symbols, 
and  their  declination  of  the  charge  of  syncretism 
and  adherence  to  the  fundamental  errors  of  Ro- 
manism, should  be  deemed  sufficient.  Whether  and 
how  far  the  remaining  doctrines  like  that  of  ubiq- 
uity were  fundamental  to  faith  might  then  be  easily 
determined.  Toleration  and  gentleness  were  meet 
for  weaker  brethren  and  unnecessary  invective 
without  prejudice  to  the  elenchus  was  to  be  for- 
bidden. Ernst  sent  out  another  deputation  with 
an  outline  of  this  to  seek  out  the  theologians  and 
persuade  them  to  the  counsels  of  peace.  Turning 
first  to  the  electorate  of  Ssucony,  these  were  referred 
from  Dresden  to  Wittenberg.  Quenstedt  and  B. 
Meisner  (q.v.)  themselves  complained  of  the  rad- 
icalism and  inflexibility  of  Calovius,  who  now  sur- 
reptitiously inserted  over  his  signature  to  the  theses 
to  be  submitted  to  the  Helmstedt  theologians,  two 
fresh  points:  on  abandoning  the  errors  of  syncre- 
tism and  on  believing  the  mystery  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  The  three 
things  demanded  by  the  other  theses  were  that  the 
theologians  should  not  dispute  any  doctrine  con- 
tained in  the  Book  of  Concord;  diould  teach  ac- 
cording to  their  charter;  and  renounce  syncretism, 
by  which  was  meant  only  the  recognition  of  a  fun- 
damental consensus  between  Lutherans  and  Re- 
formed. But  at  Helmstedt  and  other  places  under 
its  influence,  Calovius  was  utterly  mistrusted,  and 
a  quarrel  among  the  rulers  caused  the  forbidding 
of  tiie  Helmstedt  theologians  to  commit  themselves. 
Yet  the  negotiations  allayed  the  strife  for  a  few 
years. 

8.  The  Third  Period:    In   1675  the  conffict  was 

renewed  and  lasted  till  the  death  of  Calovius  in 

1686.    The  latter  knew  how  to  take 

1.  3ieoru-  j^^^j^^^gjgg  q£  ^q  favor  of  Ernst  and 

Oalovius.    specially  of  his  successor,  so  that  he  felt 

bold  to  reopen  hostilities.    In  the  year 

in  which  Spener  by  his  Pia  desideria  (1675)  opened 

a  new  epoch  in  Christian  life,  Calovius  again  an- 

noimoed  in  programs  as  his  unchanged  life  purpose, 
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B  diabdU  excremerUa  CalixHnas  sordes  exquvrire. 
Calixtus  answered  with  his  Pietatia  officium  pit 
viri  innocenHam  vindicctns.  This  was  followed  by 
writings  pro  and  cop,  prose  and  verse,  reaching  its 
elimaz  in  the  appearance  of  a  farce  in  four  acts  of 
three  or  four  scenes  each  celebrating  the  installa- 
tion of  Deutschmann  into  the  prorectorship  at 
Wittenbeig,  almost  blasphemous  in  terms.  The 
elector  caused  the  printer  to  be  fined  and  the  author 
to  be  imprisoned.  Likewise,  Strauch,  called  to 
Dansig  in  1669,  was  detained  as  prisoner  at  KOstrin 
by  order  of  the  elector  of  Brandenbxirg,  1675-78; 
and  the  elector  of  Saxony  renewed  the  edict  against 
writing  polemics  without  special  permission.  Calo- 
vius  now  wrote  under  a  pseudonym,  and  pro- 
duced also  Systema  locorum  theologicorum  (vols, 
y.-xii.,  1677),  more  flighty  than  the  first  four  and 
including  also  the  new  polemic  against  Jena.  In 
vain  was  Spener's  caution  to  him  that  the  effort  to 
secure  the  recognition  of  his  Consensus  was  both 
futile  and  injurious.  Besides  a  quarrel  with  his  col- 
league Meisner  and  the  latter's  humiliation,  1677- 
1680,  he  engaged,  by  sermons,  disputations,  and 
writings,  in  a  warfare  on  Musseus  at  Jena,  who  won 
his  displeasure  by  rendering  his  allegations  against 
the  syncretists  void  and  was  now  being  condemned 
as  worse  than  they.  He  succeeded  in  having  the 
entire  faculty  of  Jena,  including  Musseus,  compelled 
to  abjure  sjmcretism,  if  not  to  adopt  Uie  Consen- 
sus. But  the  limits  of  his  accomplishment  were 
reached.  Johann  Georg  II.  renewed  the  edict 
against  polemical  writing  (Jan.  12,  1680),  and  the 
printers  of  De  syncretismo  Muscei  were  severely 
dealt  with.  With  the  accession  of  Elector  Johann 
Creoig  III.  in  1680  began  a  protective  alliance  with 
the  great  elector  of  Brandenburg.  Calovius  had 
to  see  his  Historia  syncretiatica  (1682),  a  compila- 
tion issued  anonymously  and  without  place,  con- 
sisting of  the  blows  he  had  dealt  against  syncre- 
tists together  with  fresh  fulminations,  refused 
circulation.  This  made  such  an  impression  on  him 
that  he  referred  two  questions  to  his  most  intimate 
followers  at  Giessen:  whether,  in  view  of  the  po- 
litical syncretism  made  necessary  by  the  danger 
from  France,  a  Calixtine  syncretism  with  the  pa- 
pists and  Reformed  was  still  to  be  condemned; 
and  whether  the  strife  brought  on  by  the  univer- 
sities of  Helmstedt,  Jena,  and  Konigsberg,  on  ac- 
count of  the  elector  of  Brandenburg  and  the  dukes 
of  Brunswick,  should  be  buried  with  an  amnesty, 
or  the  controversy  over  syncretism  be  continued. 
This  was  taken  by  friends  and  foes  alike  as  a  wa- 
vering and  a  sign  of  alinement  with  the  court.  This 
Calovius  denied  in  a  pamphlet  relating  the  corre- 
spondence thereto  and  reiterating  his  anathemas 
against  all  his  opponents  inclusive  of  the  Mussean 
syncretists.  The  comprehensive  publications,  Apo- 
dixis  articulcrum  fidei  (1668),  and  Synopsis  conr 
troversiarum  cum  hcereticis  modernts  (1685)  appeared 
before  his  death,  which  practically  closed  the 
controversies. 

4.  Final  Influence:  The  great  work  with  which 
Friedrich  Calixtus  closed  his  career.  Via  ad  pacem 
inter  protestantes  restaurandum  (Helmstedt,  1700), 
was  the  irenic  counterbalance  to  the  Historia  syn- 
creMica  republished  in  1685.    The  term  syncretism 


as  name  of  a  party  gradually  disappeared  and  came 
to  recur  only  as  incidental  reference  to  varying 
combinations  of  the  unlike.  To  be  sure,  the  after- 
effects of  the  strife  persisted  a  long  time,  specially 
in  electoral  Saxony.  A  result  was  the  aversion  to 
affiliation  on  the  part  of  the  German  Lutherans 
and  Reformed  for  a  century  to  come,  as  seen,  for 
example,  in  the  indifference  of  the  Lutherans  to 
the  French  Protestants  at  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes  (1685;  q.v.).  The  peaceable  sepa- 
ration of  religion  and  theology  and  the  adjustment 
of  the  borders  between  church  and  schools,  con- 
fession and  science,  were  not  actualized,  though 
they  were  frequently  on  the  horizon  of  promise. 
According  to  Calovius  pure  doctrine  is  the  only 
necessity;  it  is  ready-made  and  complete,  the  eccle- 
siastical norm,  admitting  of  neither  addition  nor 
reduction.  According  to  Calixtus,  doctrine  is  not 
only  not  the  only  necessity  but  it  is  also  of  vary- 
ing degrees  of  value  within  itself,  giving  room  for 
broad  \mity  on  essentials.  The  controversy  leit  a 
cloud  of  suspicion  and  prejudice  specially  over  the 
Lutherans,  retarding  the  progress  of  these  distinc- 
tions. The  despotic  determination  to  force  a  Con- 
sensus repetituSy  as  the  only  and  final  dogma  and 
theology  before  which  all  investigation  and  prog- 
ress must  fall  prostrate,  raised  up  its  own  factional 
limits,  and  the  most  deplorable  result,  surviving  to 
the  present,  is  the  alienation  from  the  church  of 
educated  men,  and  thereby  the  demoralization  of  a 
great  unitary  spirit,  for  the  need  of  which  the  Ger- 
man Evangelical  Church  is  suffering. 

(Paul  T^chackert.) 

Bibuoorapht:  The  principal  source  b  A.  Calovius,  ffit- 
toria  ayncretiUica,  1685.  Consult  further:  J.  O.  Walc^ 
Rdioio7i$ttre%i%okeUen  der  luthertKhen  Kirehe,  i.  210  sqq.* 
iv.  666.  10  vols.,  Jena,  1733-30;  W.  Oass,  O.  Calixt  und 
der  Sj/nkretUmua,  Breslau,  1846;  E.  L.  T.  Henke.  O. 
CalixtuB  und  seine  ZeU,  vol.  ii.,  Halle,  1856;  A.  Tholuek, 
Akademiachee  Leben  dee  77.  Jahrhunderte,  vol.  ii.,  ib.  1854; 
W.  Oass,  Oeechichte  der  proteetantieehen  DoffnuUik,  vol.  ii., 
Beriin,  1857;  I.  A.  Domer,  Oeechichte  der  proteetantieehen 
Theologie,  pp.  600  sqq.,  Munich,  1867,  EIng.  transl.,  Edin- 
burgh, 1871;  O.  W.  Frank,  Qeechichte  der  proteetantieehen 
Theoiogie,  ii.  4  sqq.,  Leipsic,  1875. 

SYNEISAKTOI.    See  SuBiNTRODUcriB  Viroines. 

SYNERGISM  AND  SYNERGISTIC  CONTRO- 
VERSY: A  type  of  Semi-Pelagianism  in  the  six- 
teenth century  and  the  dispute  which  arose  concern- 
ing it.  S3mergism  is  the  doctrine  of  the  cooperation 
of  human  effort  and  divine  grace  in  regeneration. 
Luther  regarded  the  spiritual  life  as 

Opinions    monergistic,  the  result  of  the  experi- 

of  Luther  ence  of  a  divine  act.  Faith  is  a  gift  of 
and        Crod.     **  Free  will  determined  without 

Melanch-  grace  has  no  power  with  respect  to 
thon.  righteousness  but  is  necessarily  in- 
volved in  sin."  Justification  follows 
''  whenever  we  are  made  purely  passive  with  re- 
spect to  God  with  reference  to  interior  as  well  as  ex- 
terior acts."  God's  relation  to  man  is  considered  as 
strictly  predestinarian.  After  the  Leipsic  Disputa- 
tion Melanchthon  maintained  that  ''  man  is  wholly 
incapable  of  doing  good  ";  that  "  in  the  choice  of 
external  things  "  there  is  some  freedom,  but  inter- 
nal effects  are  not  within  human  power.  ''  All  things 
that  happen,  happen  of  necessity  by  divine  pre- 
destination;  there  is  no  freedom  of  will."    Coa- 
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vension  Ib  possible  only  as  an  inner  divine  act.  Dead 
through  the  law,  man  is  **  resuscitated  by  the  word 
of  grace."  Faith  is  originated  by  "  the  Spirit  of 
God  renewing  and  illuminating  "  the  human  heart. 
To  say  that  the  beginning  of  repentance  b  in  man, 
would  be  inverting  the  order;  man  turns  to  God  on 
the  ground  that  God  first  turns  to  man.  Mclanch- 
thon  later  modified  this  view,  first,  by  relinquishing 
the  deterministic  conception  of  the  doctrine  of  pre- 
destination (Scholia  on  Colossians,  1527).  The 
special  properties  of  the  nature  with  which  God  en- 
dowed man  in  distinction  from  the  other  creatures 
tre  "  reason  "  and  *'  choice."  The  natural  man  is 
capable  of  a  "  carnal  and  civil  righteousness."  The 
thought  of  God  as  the  author  of  sin  formerly  not 
r. voided  is  now  repudiated.  In  the  CJommentary  on 
Romans  (Wittenberg,  1532)  he  teaches  the  universal- 
ity of  divine  grace,  and  shuns  all  closer  investiga- 
tion of  the  mystery  of  divine  election.  Melanch- 
thon  now  regards  the  pity  of  God  as  the  cause  of 
election,  but  recognizes  in  non-rejection  a  negative 
cause  of  acceptance.  The  development  of  his  doc- 
trine of  free  will  and  conversion  gains  momentum 
V.  ith  his  growing  desire  to  understand  the  act  of  di- 
vine grace  at  the  same  time  as  a  psychological  proc- 
ess in  the  human  consciousness  and  will,  consist- 
ently with  his  explanations  of  the  mental  powers 
presented  in  his  commentary  on  the  Ethics  of  Aris- 
totle (1529)  and  in  De  anima  (1540).  Besides,  there 
was  his  practical  motive  to  make  man  responsible 
for  his  own  salvation.  With  respect  to  the  former, 
the  will  is  the  formal  power  which  responds,  either 
by  willing,  not  willing,  or  neutrality,  to  the  sub- 
jects manifested  by  the  intellect;  it  may  follow  the 
beckoning  of  the  desires  or  the  admonitions  of  the 
reason.  The  will  produces  nothing  original,  but 
assumes  an  attitude  toward  what  approaches  it. 
This  power  was  not  lost  through  original  sin.  Like- 
wise, when  the  grace  of  God  contained  in  his  Word 
draws  nigh,  and,  through  the  hearing  of  it,  the  Holy 
Spirit  enters  man  and  produces  the  spiritual  effects 
of  repentance  and  faith,  there  yet  remains  to  the 
will  the  alternative  attitude  of  acceptance  or  re- 
jection. In  this  sense  Melanchthon  mentions  the 
''  three  concurrent  causes  of  good  actions  "  in  re- 
generation: ''  the  Word,  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the 
will,  not  absolutely  inert,  but  struggling  against  its 
own  infirmity."  In  this  sense  he  lets  the  definition 
of  Erasmus  hold:  "  Free  will  is  the  power  of  apply- 
ing oneself  to  grace." 

This  synergism  was  taught  in  the  Leipsic  Interim, 
which  affirmed  among  other  things  that  God  does 
not  deal  with  man  as  with  a  block,  but 
The  Leipsic  so  regenerates  him  that  his  will  coop- 
Interim,     erates.     Matthias  Flacius  (q.v.)  pro- 
fessed to  divine  in  those  words  a  pa- 
pistical meritum  de  congruo  and  a  fragment  of  free 
will.     Johann  Pfcffinger  published   Melanchthon's 
doctrine  in  two  disputations:  De  liberiate  voluntaiis 
humancB   (Leipsic,    1555);    and   De  libero  arhitrio 
(1555).     The  concurrent  active  causes  are  "  the 
Holy  Spirit  moving  through  the  Word  of  God,  the 
mind  in  the  act  of  thinking,  and  the  will  not  resist- 
ing, but  complying  whenever  moved  by  the  Holy 
Spirit."    If  the  attitude  of  man  were  tU  statiui  when 
the  Holy  Spirit  has  kindled  reason,  will,  and  feel- 


ing, then  there  would  be  no  inner  struggle  to  secure 
faith;  if  man  was  idle  or  ''  purely  passive,"  then 
the  distinction  between  pious  and  impious,  elect 
and  non-elect,  as  well  as  the  impartiality  and  jus- 
tice of  God,  would  disappear.  **  Therefore,  there 
was  in  us  some  cause  why  some  assent  and  others 
do  not  assent."  Pfeffinger's  doctrine  was  renounced 
by  V.  Strigel  and  by  Nikolaus  von  Amsdorf  (q.v.), 
who  opened  the  attack  (1558)  ^ith  a  rude  misrep- 
resentation as  if  Pfeffinger  had  asserted  that  "  man 
could  adapt  and  prepare  himself  by  free  will  from 
his  natural  powers  for  the  reception  of  grace  with- 
out the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit." 

To  the  defense  of  Pfeffinger,  Flacius  replied  in 

Refutation  published  in  Disputatio  de  originali  pec- 

calo  ei  libero  arbitriOy  pp.  3iS7  sqq.  (Weimar  1560). 

He  appealed  to  the  words  of  Luther  and  further 

asserted  that  in  regeneration,  when  the 

Conflict     old  man  ''  is  made  into  a  new  creature," 
with        he  is  worse  than  a  block  or  stone  inas- 

Flacius.  much  as  he  is  not  only  passive  but 
"  contrary,  resisting,  or  hostile  toward 
the  work  of  God,"  like  a  knotty  piece  of  wood  wholly 
unfit  for  the  hewer.  The  despised  adiaphorists  here 
received  the  additional  denunciatory  appellative  of 
"  synergists."  Another  polemic  followwi,  De  orig- 
inali peccato  el  libero  arbitrio  (ut  sup.,  pp.  398  sqq.) 
and  a  disputation  at  Jena  Nov.  10-11,  1559. 
Flacius  succeeded  in  pressing  the  denunciation  into 
the  second  part  of  the  **  Weimar  Book  of  Confuta- 
tions," lUustrissimi  principis  Jo.  Friderici  secutidi 
solida  ei  ex  verba  Dei  sumpta  confutatio  et  condem- 
natio  pra^puarum  corrupielarum,  sectarum  et  erro- 
rum  hoc  tempore  grassantium  (Jena,  1559).  It  de- 
nounces those  who  teach  that  by  the  fall  man's 
natural  powers  were  "  not  so  totally  perverted  and 
corrupted  that  he,  animated  by  the  help  and  sup- 
port of  grace,  is  capable  of  anything  in  conversion 
by  his  own  free  will;  that  they  ascribe  to  free  will 
such  grace  in  its  arbitrary  power  that  it  can  accept 
and  follow  or  reject  it";  and  that  they  describe 
hiunan  reason  and  will  as  synergoSj  or  co-agent  with 
the  Word  and  the  Spirit  of  God.  Against  these 
alleged  errors  was  affirmed  that  man  is  by  nature 
wholly  dead  and  his  heart  is  petrified ;  that  all  knowl- 
edge of  Christ  springs  from  the  enlightenment  of  the 
Holy  Spirit;  and  all  that  pertains  to  will  to  become 
obedient  to  God  must  first  be  given  and  wTought  by 
God.  Melanchthon,  at  whom  the  attack  was  aimed, 
vindicated  his  views  before  the  Elector  August, 
emphasizing  his  ethical  practical  motive  in  turning 
against  the  deterministic  delirium  and  investigating 
the  problem  of  free  will.  Sinful  nature  retained 
some  freedom  to  maintain  outward  discipline.  In 
conversion  the  Word  of  God  has  the  initiative,  to 
condenm  sin  and  extend  pardon  and  grace  and 
thereby  produce  fear  and  comfort;  but  God  does 
not  coerce  any  one  to  be  different  regardless  of 
heeding  the  Word.  "  He  who  rejects  God  does  so 
by  his  own  will  and  God  is  not  the  cause  of  the  will's 
rejecting  him."  Conversely,  there  is  no  regenera- 
tion, ''  80  long  as  the  will  wholly  resists."  ''  God 
draws;  but  he  draws  him  who  is  willing,"  was  his 
favorite  sentence.  He  protests  against  the  form  of 
speech  used  by  Flacius  referring  to  "  compulsion  of 
faith,"  as  also  in  the  disputation  of  Nov.  28,  1559, 
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when  he  criticized  the  same  as  indicative  of  Mani- 
ehean  error  and  sophisms. 

In  the  mean  time  Victorinus  Stiigel  (q.v.)  w^ 
sumed  the  defense  of  Melanchthon  at  Jena.  He 
had  successively  sought  to  prevent  the  severity  and 

the  adoption  of  the  Book  of  Confuta- 

Snpport     tions,  and  now  Duke  Johann  Fried- 

of  StrJgeL   rich  called  for  a  disputation  between 

Flacius  and  Strigel,  which  occurred  at 
Weimar  Aug.  2-8,  1560.  For  Flacius  conversion 
was  the  awakening  in  brief  time  of  the  sinner  to  re- 
pentance and  his  endowment  with  faith,  while  the 
will  remains  passive.  For  Strigel,  conversion  was 
the  development  of  the  state  of  grace  continuously 
through  life,  embracing  the  ''  perpetual  repentance, 
governance,  and  conservation,"  the  beginning  and 
growth  of  the  spiritual  life.  According  to  Flacius 
a  new  i^iU  is  originated  by  the  "gift  of  faith  " 
capable  of  spiritual  motives.  According  to  Strigel 
the  human  will  enters  into  coordinate  action  with 
the  inception  of  conversion,  and  to  every  spiritual 
activity  there  is  a  corresponding  exercise  of  human 
will.  The  disputation  was  suspended  without  judg- 
ment by  the  duke,  who  thought  to  bring  the  matter 
before  a  synod.  The  attitude  of  the  court,  at  first 
favorable  to  Flacius,  underwent  a  gradual  change, 
and  in  spite  of  Flacius'  fanning  of  the  flames  and  of 
his  increasing  clamor  to  secure  the  condemnation 
of  his  rival  the  duke  simply  demanded  a  declaration 
of  doctrine  from  both  (ut  sup.,  pp.  322  sqq.).  Be- 
fore the  end  of  1561,  Flacius  and  his  associates  were 
driven  from  Jena.  In  his  Declaratio  of  Mar.  3,  1562 
(ut  sup.,  p.  591),  Strigel  distinguished  between  the 
"  power  "  or  "  efficacy  "  (lost  in  the  fall)  to  con- 
sider, will,  and  execute  what  is  well-pleasing  to  God, 
and  the  "  capacity  "  for  the  divine  calling  which 
marks  the  rational  man  from  the  other  creatures, 
by  which  he  remains  capable  of  assenting  to  the 
Word  through  the  Holy  Spirit  and  of  retaining 
the  acquired  blessing  of  grace.  This  was  adopted 
and  Strigel  was  restored  to  his  professorship.  The 
Declaratio  meeting  with  opposition  from  the  clergy, 
the  visitator  Johann  Sto^sel  supplemented  it  by  a 
mitigating  Superdeclaratio  requiring  only  condi- 
tional signature.  This  only  served  to  intensify  the 
quarrel,  so  that  the  refractory  clergy  were  removed, 
and  Strigel,  dissatisfied  with  the  Superdeclaratio ^  in 
disgust  withdrew  from  the  discussion  of  free  will 
and  retired  to  Leipsic.  See  further  Strigel,  Vic- 
torinus; Stoessbl,  Johann;  Flacius,  Matthias. 
With  the  reign  of  Duke  Johann  Wilhelm  Gnesio- 
Lutheranism  entered,  and  with  it  stress  upon  the 
''  Book  of  Confutation  "  as  a  doctrinal  norm.  As 
the  Wittenberg  theologians  broke  off  the  discus- 
sions at  the  Altenburg  Colloquy,  Oct.  21,  1568- 
Mar.  9,  1569,  the  Jena  theologians  had  to  be  con- 
tent with  a  protest  in  writing  consisting  of  the  old 
objections.  The  Formula  of  Concord  (q.v.)  cast  its 
decision  against  the  Philippists  (q.v.)  but  rejected 
the  language  of  Flacius  identifying  original  sin  with 
substance  as  a  Manichean  error. 

(G.  Kawerau.) 

Bibuoobapbt:  Gonsolt  the  artieles  ixx  this  work  on  Bfatthias 
FlaciuB,  Martin  Luther,  Philipp  Melanchthon,  Jc^ann 
Pfeffinger,  Philippists,  Augustus  GotUieb  Spancenbeig, 
Johann  Stigelius,  Johann  Stoeasel,  Viotorinus  Stngelt  and 
Will,  as  also  the  literature  given  thereunder.     In  additioo 
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to  the  matter  thus  indicated,  consult:  H.  Heppe,  (7«> 
9chichi€  dm  dmd9chtn  PrcUaUuUitmua  166S-81,  4  vob., 
Marbuxg,  1863-69;  idem,  Doomatik  dm  dmiltehm  Frotm- 
ktntiemtm  im  16,  Jahrhwndmtt  Gotha,  1867;  ▲.  Beds, 
JoAaim  Friedrieh  der  MiUlmre,  2  vols.,  Weimar,  1858; 
F.  H.  B.  Frank,  Theolooie  der  Konkordimformd,  vol.  i., 
Erlangen,  1868;  C.  E.  Luthardt,  Die  Lehre  vom  freien 
WHlen^  Leipeic,  1863;  Flotow,  De  aynergiamo  MeUinthonia, 
Wratislaw,  1867;  E.  F.  Fischer,  MdanctUhone  Lehre  van 
der  Bekehrung,  Tdbingen.  1905;  F.  Loofs,  Leitfaden  sum 
Studium  der  DoffmengeachicfUe,  4th  ed.,  Halle,  1906. 

SYWESIUS,  si-nl'shi-us,  OF  GYRENE:    Bishop  of 
Ptolemais;   b.  at  Cyrene  in  the  Libyan  Pentapolis 
between  370  and  375;    d.  before  415.    He  prided 
himself  upon  his  descent  from  a  royal  stock,  as  the 
descendant  of  Eurysthenes,  one  of  the  Heraclides, 
who  led  the  Dorians  to  Sparta.    Eager  for  classical 
learning,  he  went  to  Alexandria  to  study  poetry, 
rhetoric,  and  philosophy  under  Hypatia.    After  re- 
turning home,  although  still  young  he  became  the 
head  of  a  deputation  from  the  Pentapolis  to  the 
Emperor  Arcadius  to  secure  release  from  certain 
onerous  conditions  of  taxation.    About  399  or  400 
he  traveled  to  CJonstantinople,  where  the  eunuch 
Eutropius  was  ruling  the  incompetent  emperor  and 
the  empire;  he  remained  there  three  years,  waiting 
a  year  before  he  could  obtain  audience.    He  then 
delivered  before  Arcadius  and  the  court  his  cele- 
brated   oration    "  Concerning    Kingship "    (MPO, 
Ixvi.  1053-1108),  in  which  he  showed  the  difference 
between  a  tyrant  and  a  king  ruled  by  the  fear  of 
God,  and  portrayed  the  departure  from  the  old 
Roman  simplicity  in  affectation  of  oriental  ostenta- 
tion and  ceremony.    He  uttered  a  patriotic  protest 
against  the  entrusting  of  the  empire  to  irresponsible 
and  dangerous  foreigners,  just  Uien  emphasized  by 
the  outbreak  of  the  Goths  under  Tribigild  in  Asia 
Minor,  with  whom  Gainas  made  common  cause  soon 
after  and  compelled  the  banishment  of  three  noted 
statesmen,  among  them  S3mesius'  friend  Aurelian. 
This  situation  Synesius  described  in  a  historical 
romance  (MPO,  btvi.  1209-1282).    By  402  he  had 
achieved  the  results  he  sought  for  his  native  city, 
and  returned  home,  describing  his  journey  in  a  letter 
(MPO,  Izvi.  1328  sqq.).    He  next  visited  Athens 
and  Alexandria  (402-404)  for  further  study,  and 
then  divided  his  time  between  his  home  in  Qrrene 
and  his  country  estate,  where  he  occupied  himself 
in  rural  occupations  and  leisurely  study,  having  a 
distaste  for  public  occupations.    At  times  he  was 
engaged  in  defense  of  his  estates,  against  the  incur- 
sions of  tribes  from  the  interior.    In  403  he  married 
a  Christian  woman.    He  engaged  in  an  extensive  cor- 
respondence; though  bewailing  that  he  was  in  un- 
philosophical  surroundings,  he  produced  in  his  ''  On 
the  Dream  "  (MPO  ut  sup.,  1281-1320)  a  state- 
ment of  his  ideal  of  philoeophical  culture ;  his  Dion,  i 
peri  (98  kath*  heauton  diagogie  is  a  defense  of  the  same. 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  such  a  man  should  a 
few  years  later  be  called  to  work  in  public  as  a 
bishop.    No  trace  in  his  life  or  writings  up  to  this 
point  suggests  that  he  was  a  Christian,  though  he 
knew  Christianity  well.    He  may  have  witnessed 
the  fanaticism  which  in  392  destroyed  the  Serapion 
at  Alexandria,  as  at  Constantinople  he  did  not  escape 
the  activities  of  a  duysostom.    He  had  sung  of  the 
Christian  temples  as  sanctuaries  of  the  serving  gods 
and  spirits  whom  the  All-ruler  had  clothed  with 
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angel  brilliancy;  and  in  monkish  theology  he  recog- 
nized a  striving  akin  in  mystic  contemplation  to 
philosophy.  The  influence  of  his  wife  may  have 
been  felt,  as  well  as  the  influence  coming  from  the 
interest  of  such  theologians  as  Theophilus  in  him- 
self, and  he  was  in  a  Christian  environment.  To 
this  ten  hymns  testify,  written  before  he  became 
bishop,  which,  though  in  Neoplatooic  wise,  speak 
of  God  as  the  highest  unity,  the  monad  of  monads, 
father  and  mother,  center  of  nature.  Yet  in  the 
ninth  hymn,  the  divine  Son  appears  as  the  Savior, 
son  of  the  Virgin,  opener  of  the  gates  of  Tartarus 
and  leader  of  the  souls  to  the  highest  heaven.  He 
became  even  more  Christian  in  tone,  developing  his 
material  without  changing  essentially  the  nucleus 
of  his  religious-philosophic  view  of  things,  until  in 
the  last  hymn  is  the  pious  prayer  to  Christ,  the 
physician  of  soul  and  body. 

In  409  (406  or  earlier?)  the  bishop's  seat  at  Ptol- 
emais  became  vacant,  and  cleigy  and  laity  called 
S3mesius,  from  whose  influential  connections  much 
was  hoped.  He  consented  to  have  the  affair  referred 
to  the  Patriarch  Theophilus,  but  sent  with  the  mes- 
senger a  letter  to  his  brother  Evoptius  (MPOy  Ixvi. 
1481  sqq.)  which  was  meant  for  publicity.  This 
letter,  remarkable  for  its  contents,  contained  the 
expression  of  his  scruples  and  doubts  in  view  of  the 
duty  of  the  priest  or  bishop  and  the  high  obligations 
which  rest  upon  him.  Moreover,  the  conclusions  his 
philosophy  had  forced  upon  him  might  not  accord 
with  the  teachings  religion  might  demand  of  him — 
the  idea  of  the  relation  of  the  soul  to  the  body,  the 
fonn  of  the  doctrine  of  the  resimrection,  as  he  held 
them,  were  not  in  the  shape  of  the  beliefs  held  by 
the  multitude,  for  philosophy  is  opposed  to  the  feel- 
ings of  the  vulgar.  There  was,  too,  the  matter  of 
his  marriage;  his  wife  was  the  gift  of  the  law,  of 
God,  and  of  Theophilus,  and  he  would  not  separate 
from  her  openly  nor  yet  visit  her  secretly.  He  would 
regret  also  to  give  up  his  beloved  occupations  and 
amusements,  but  would  do  so  if  the  call  seemed  im- 
perative, and  would  do  his  best  in  his  office.  After 
a  delay  of  seven  months  S3mesius  received  baptism 
and  episcopal  consecration,  though  his  letters  show 
that  his  heart  remained  heavy  and  his  feelings  di- 
vided. His  letters  express  humility  and  distrust  of 
his  powers  and  fitness  for  his  duties.  The  year  407 
brought  him  into  conflict  with  Andronicus,  the 
tyrannical  prefect  and  direst  plague  of  the  Pentap- 
olis,  whom  at  first  in  vain  he  tried  to  turn  from 
his  cruelty.  Through  the  withdrawal  of  the  right 
of  asylum  by  Andronicus  Synesius  found  himself  in 
a  difficult  position  and  as  a  philosopher  unable  to 
handle  the  affair.  In  the  very  noteworthy  address 
{MPQ,  Ixvi.  1384-1400)  in  which  he  told  of  his  de- 
tennination  to  exoommunioate  Andronicus,  he  re- 
called the  happier  earlier  time  when  such  duties 
did  not  engage  him.  He  expressed  his  wish  that  he 
ooiuld  be  relieved  of  his  consecration,  he  feared  to 
minister  unworthily  in  the  mysteries  of  God;  he 
desired,  if  he  oould  not  be  relieved  of  his  duties,  at 
least  to  haw  an  assistant.  Before  the  ban  was 
pronounced,  Andronicus  appeared  to  have  repented; 
the  publication  was  delayed,  when  the  prefect  fell 
back  into  his  old  courses  and  the  exoommimication 
was  pronoimoed  at  the  close  of  the  year  407.    The 


difficulties  of  S3mesius  were  increased  when  the 
tribes  from  the  interior  again  fell  upon  the  unfortu- 
nate province.  At  first  the  young  and  capable 
Anysius,  whom  Anthemius  sent  as  commanding 
officer,  was  able  to  afford  protection.  But  a  little 
later  a  change  in  affairs  gave  the  barbarians  free 
play,  and  S3aiesius  even  thought  of  leaving  his 
fatherland;  even  when,  a  year  later,  the  situation 
improved,  the  dominant  sadness  did  not  leave  him. 
Of  the  rest  of  his  life  nothing  is  known,  though  he 
does  not  appear  to  have  outlived  Hypatia  or  the 
episcopate  of  Cyril  of  Alexandria,    /q  Kwt^QER  \ 

Bibuoorapht:  The  "  Works  "  of  Synesius  were  edited  by 
A.  TumebuB,  Paris,  1553  (incomplete),  and  by  D.  Petavi- 
us,  ib.  1612;  substantially  the  latter  text  was  taken  into 
MPL,  Ixvi.  1021-1756;  the  "  Letters  "  have  been  pub- 
lished by  R.  Hercher  in  EpuUa  jgraphi  Graci,  pp.  638- 
739,  Paris,  1873,  and  a  critical  edition  is  expected  from 
W.  Frits,  who  has  made  preliminary  studies  on  the  sub- 
ject (see  below);  of  the  "  Hymns  "  the  first  edition  was 
by  Can  terns,  Basel,  1567,  while  others  are  by  J.  F.  Bois- 
Bonade,  in  Sylloge  poetarum  Grcecarum,  vol.  xv.,  Paris, 
1825;  W.  Christ  and  M.  Paranikas,  in  Antholoffia  Orceea 
earminum  Christianorum,  Leipsic,  1871,  and  J.  Flach, 
Tabingen,  1875. 

On  the  life  consult:  DCB,  iv.  756-780  (elaborate,  with 
many  illuminative  extracts  from  the  works) ;  Clausen.  De 
Sjfneno  phUoaopho,  Copenhagen,  1831;  B.  Kolbe,  Dtr 
Bitchof  Synenua  von  Cyrene  als  Physiker  und  Astronom, 
Berlin,  1850;  H.  V.  M.  Druon,  jfjludes  sur  la  vie  et  lea 
ceuvrea  de  SyrUnua,  iv/que  de  Ptolemais,  Paris,  1859; 
F.  X.  Kraus,  in  TQS,  xlvii  (1865).  391-448,  xlviii  (1866). 
85-129;  R.  Volkmann,  Synesiiu  von  Cyrene,  eine  bio- 
Oraphiaehe  Charakteriatik,  Berlin,  1869;  G.  A.  Sic  vers. 
Studien  zur  Getchichte  der  rittniachen  Kaiser,  pp.  371-418; 
ib.  1870;  E.  R.  Schneider,  De  vita  Syneaii.  Grimma.  1876. 
E.  Gaiser,  Dea  Syneaiua  von  Cyrene  dgyptiache  Erznh- 
lungen,  WolffenbQttel,  1886;  A.  Gardner,  Syneaiua  of 
Cyrene,  London,  1886;  G.  Bamer,  Comparantur  inter  se  dc 
regentium  hominum  virliUibua  auctorca,  pp.  47-62,  Marburg, 
1889;  O.  Seeck,  in  Philologua,  lii  (1893).  442-48;^;  O- 
Ba^enhewer,  Patrologie,  pp.  314-316,  Freiburg,  1901, 
Eng.  transl.,  St.  Louis,  1908;  W.  S.  Crawford,  Syneaiua 
the  Hellene,  London,  1901;  H.  Koch,  in  Hiatoriachea  Jahr- 
huch  der  Gim-eageaeOachaft,  xxviii  (1902).  751-774;  A.  J. 
Kleffner,  Syneaiua  von  Cyrene,  der  Philoaoph  und  Dichter, 
Paderbora,  1901. 

On  the  works  consult:  J.  C.  Thilo,  CommerUarii  in 
Syneaii  hymnoa,  Halle,  1842-43;  F.  Reess,  Der  griech- 
uche  Hymnendichter  Syneaiua  von  Cyrene  mil  einigen 
Uaberaetaungaverauchen,  Constance,  1848;  J.  N.  Huber. 
Philoaophie  der  Kirchenv&ter,  pp.  315-321.  Munich,  1859; 
W.  Frits,  Die  Briefe  dea  Biaehofa  Syneaiua  von  Kyrene, 
Leipsic,  1898;  idem,  in  AM  A,  1905,  329-398;  idem,  in 
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SYNGRAMMA  SUEYICUM.    See  Brenz,  Johann, 
82. 
SYNOD.    See  Oouncils  and  Synods;  and  Pres- 

BTTBRIANB,  X.,  §  2  (6). 

SYNOD  OF  THE  REFORMED  PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH  IN  NORTH  AMERICA  See  Presbtte- 
BIAN8,  VIII.,  4. 

SYNODAL  COURTS. 

Oiigin  (I  1).  Further  Changes  (f  3). 

AdStion  of  JuxorB  (i  2).  DeoUne  (f  4). 

Under  the  name  of  Send  (from  Gk.  synodoSj  Lat. 

9ynodkui)t  or  Sendgeriehif  an  institution  grew  up  in 

Germany  in  the  ninth  century  which  was  practically 

an  episcopal  court  for  the  trial  and  punishment  of 

misdemeanors.     It  developed  out  of  the  episcopal 
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visitationa  (see  Chxtrch  Visitations)    which  had 
been  oustomary  since  the  fourth  century  alike  in 

East  and  West.    In  the  FranJdsh  king- 
I.  Origin,   dom,  Boniface  had  insisted  on  their 

observance,  which  was  enforced  by 
Carloman,  Pippin,  and  especially  Charlemagne 
(Capitularies  of  769,  789,  802,  813;  cf.  canon  xvii. 
of  the  Synod  of  Aries  of  813).  At  these  visitations 
each  class  and  order  was  questioned  as  to  the  per- 
formance of  its  special  duties;  and  the  synodal 
court  arose  out  of  the  separation  from  the  other 
visitation  business  of  the  investigation  and  pimish- 
ment  of  misconduct  on  the  part  of  the  laity.  This 
development  took  place  immediately  after  the  close 
of  Charlemagne's  reign.  The  sixteenth  canon  of 
the  Synod  of  Rouen  (held  probably  under  Louis 
the  Pious)  exhibits  the  synodal  court  as  an  inde- 
pendent institution,  though  still  connected  with 
diocesan  visitation.  As  to  the  offenses  subject  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  this  tribunal,  Carloman  empha- 
sized the  duty  of  the  bishops  to  root  out  all  remains 
of  pagan  superstition.  Charlemagne  enjoined  upon 
his  bishops  the  investigation  of  "  incest,  parricide, 
fratricide,  adultery,  superstitious  beliefs,  and  whatso- 
ever other  evil  things  are  contrary  to  the  law  of  God." 
In  the  second  half  of  the  ninth  century  a  modi- 
fication was  introduced  in  the  selection  of  a  sort  of 

grand  jury,  which  was  to  relieve  the 

3.  Addition  bishop  from  the  necessity  of  depend- 

of  Jurors,   ing  wholly  upon  chance  evidence  that 

an  offense  had  been  committed.  He 
chose  a  number  of  trustworthy  men  from  the  dis- 
trict who  were  bound  by  oath  to  lay  charges  against 
all  offenders  in  those  points  known  to  them.  That 
this  usage  was  still  unknown  in  the  middle  of  the 
century  is  shown  by  the  eighth  canon  of  the  Synod 
of  Biainz  of  852,  according  to  which  the  bishop  still 
dealt  immediately  with  the  people  at  laige.  But 
the  testes  or  furcUores  synodi  are  found  in  the  diocese 
of  Constance  between  875  and  889.  This  innova- 
tion was  probably  copied  from  a  similar  secular  in- 
stitution established  by  Charlemagne's  son  Pippin 
for  Italy,  and  was  found  north  of  the  Alps  under 
Louis  the  Pious.  The  accusations  brought  by  this 
jury  were  not  required  to  be  proved  by  them,  but 
the  accused  was  expected  to  prove  his  innocence. 
For  freemen  this  was  done  by  an  oath,  unless  there 
were  well-grounded  doubts  of  their  credibility;  in 
that  case  the  Ordeal  (q.v.)  was  resorted  to.  In  the 
absence  of  the  accused,  the  charge  might  be  proved 
by  the  evidence  of  those  who  were  present.  After 
the  proof  of  the  charge,  the  bishop  (together  with 
such  priests  as  were  in  attendance)  passed  sentence 
in  terms  of  ecclesiastical  penalties.  Excommunica- 
tion was  not  an  ordinary  penalty,  but  was  employed 
in  case  of  stubborn  refusal  to  attend  the  court  or 
obey  its  rulings. 

The  system  seems  to  have  remained  substantially 
the  same  in  the  eleventh  century;  but  early  in  the 
twelfth  the  testes  or  jurcEbores  not  merely  appeared  as 

aoeusers,  but  shared  with  the  ecclesias- 

3.  Farther  tioal  judges  in  the  finding  of  the  court. 

Chaoges.    This  development  is  explicable  by  the 

fact  that  at  this  time  the  participation 
of  lajrmen  in  the  decision  of  questions  aJBfecting  legal 
and  property  questions  pertaining  to  the  Church 


was  becoming  customary.  In  the  course  of  the 
twelfth  century  the  lay  dement  gained  still  further 
strength  when  the  choice  of  the  jurymen  was  taken 
away  from  the  bishop.  Another  innovation  was 
even  more  far-reaching.  With  the  increase  of  the 
worldly  state  of  the  bishops,  they  became  less  and 
less  able  to  execute  their  ecclesiastical  duties  in  per- 
son. The  archdeacon  gradually  took  the  bishop's 
place  in  the. synodal  court.  In  the  twelfth  century 
the  representation  of  the  bishop  by  his  delegate  had 
become  the  usual  custom;  the  brief  of  Innocent  II. 
to  Provost  Gerhard  of  Bonn  (1139)  exhibits  the 
archdeacon  as  possessing  independent  power;  and 
under  Innocent  III.  (1211)  he  is  denominated  judex 
ordinarius  equally  with  the  bishop.  In  some  places 
the  disintegration  of  the  synodal  jurisdiction  went 
even  further,  and  the  archdeacons  were  represented 
by  the  archpriests,  who  later  claimed  independent 
jurisdiction.  In  consequence  of  the  synodaJ  courts 
ceasing  to  be  strictly  episcopal,  the  nobUity  began 
to  claim  exemption  from  them,  as  they  were  doing 
from  the  lower  secular  tribunals,  which  exemption 
the  bishops  acknowledged  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
The  same  exemption  was  claimed  and  obtained  by 
the  ministerial  class  in  some  states;  and  this  with- 
drawal of  subjects  led  in  the  end  to  the  downfall  of 
the  institution. 

Throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  Middle  Ages 
the  offenses  which  the  synodal  court  was  competent 
to  try  remained  practically  the  same;  but  at  the 
end  of  this  period  a  notable  restriction 
4.  Decline,  became  visible.  Thus  a  synodal  ordi- 
nance of  JQlich-Berg  in  the  foiuteenth 
century  names  as  offenses  of  this  class  blasphemy, 
drunkenness,  unchastity,  unlawful  marriages,  dis- 
orderly housekeeping,  breach  of  the  Sunday  laws, 
neglect  of  divine  worship  and  the  sacraments,  and 
hedge-preaching — ^those  offenses  which  fell  directly 
under  the  secular  law  being  excluded.  The  disin- 
clination of  the  laity,  after  they  had  obtained  an 
important  share  in  the  power  of  the  court,  to  be 
bound  by  its  decisions  came  partly  from  the  feeling 
of  competition  with  the  civil  laws,  partly  from  un- 
willingness to  see  ecclesiastical  offenses  made  mat- 
ter of  legal  proceedings.  The  territorial  rulers  also 
came  to  regard  the  courts  as  an  invasion  of  their 
rights;  and  their  importance  gradually  decreased. 
The  imposition  of  money  fines  instead  of  the  earlier 
penances  also  hurt  them  in  the  public  esteem,  espe- 
cially when  a  portion  of  the  fines  went  to  their  mem- 
bers and  were  looked  upon  as  a  source  of  income. 
At  the  Reformation  the  whole  institution  was  reck- 
oned among  the  abuses  of  the  imreformed  Church. 
In  the  Roman  Catholic  districts  it  maintained  a 
partial  existence  until  the  eighteenth  century  (the 
synodal  court  of  Aachen  was  abolished  only  in 
1797);  but  its  real  significance  ceased  with  the  end 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  (A.  Haucx.) 

Bibuoobapht:  C.  F.  Eiohhom,  DevUche  Staata-  und  ReehU- 
Omehiehit,  i.  706,  ii.  409.  4  vols..  GOttingen.  1821-23; 
A.  J.  Bfaiterim.  DmtkwHrdiQkeUm^t  v.  3,  pp.  30  sqq.. 
Mains,  1S20;  H.  F.  Jaoobson.  Getchiehte  der  QueUm  dm 
KirehennehU,  L  118  sqq.,  KOnigsberg.  1837;  E.  von 
Riohthofen.  Friegiache  iStcAte^iMOsfi,  passim,  Barlin,  1840; 
P.  Hinsohius,  Kirehenrachi,  v.  425  sqq.,  ib.  1800;  R. 
Sehrtdar,  Lehtbueh  der  deutachen  ReehUgeaehiehtet  pp.  677 

Stq.,    Leipaio,    1898;     E.    Friedbeng.    Lf^u/bueh  daa  .  ,  . 
irchanrmhU,  320  sqq..  ib.  1003;    Rettbeig.  KD,  iL  742 
sqq.;  Hauek,  KD,  ii.  733  sqq.,  iv.  61-62. 
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L  Name:  The  name  Syria  is  an  abbreviation  of 
Assyria,  even  as  "  S3rrians "  is  shortened  from 
"  Assyrians,"  the  ultimate  source  being  the  name 
of  the  Ass3rrian  god  Asshur  (see  Assyria,  IV.,  §  1, 
VII.,  §  2).  In  their  earlier  period  the  Greeks  ap- 
plied the  designation  Assyrians  or  Syrians  in  a 
purely  political  sense  to  all  subjects  of  the  king  of 
Assyria;  and  in  their  view  this  empire,  with  which 
they  came  in  contact  after  the  eighth  and  seventh 
centuries,  stretched  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Medi- 
terranean. When,  however,  the  Greeks  became 
better  acquainted  with  Asia  after  the  fall  of  the 
Assyrian  empire,  they  reserved  the  name  Ass3rria 
for  the  original  center  of  Assyrian  power,  and  termed 
the  western  provinces  of  the  former  empire  Syria. 
This  usage  corresponds  in  general  to  that  of  the  Old 
Testament,  where  Asshur  generally  connotes  As- 
syria proper,  exclusive  of  the  conquered  lands.  By 
the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  the  Greeks  had 
come  to  restrict  the  designation  Syrians  to  the  Sem- 
ites in  the  western  portions  of  the  former  empire  of 
Assyria,  and  thus  "  Syrians,"  now  an  ethnograph- 
ical term,  became  identical  with  ''  Arameans."  In 
the  Old  Testament  there  is  no  mention  of  either 
Syria  or  Syrians,  the  designation  there  being  Aram 
(q.  V.) ;  but  in  the  Talmud  and  in  Syriac,  under  Greek 
influence,  the  term  "  Syria  "  is  found.  The  Arabs 
call  the  land  al-Sham,  "  the  left  "  (in  contradistinc- 
tion to  South  Arabia,  to  the  right  of  Syria),  and  the 
Turks  designate  it  Suristan  or  Arabistan  ("  Syrian 
Land  "  or  "  Arab  Land  "). 

n.  Geography:  Modem  Syria  is  practically 
coterminous  with  the  land  so  designated  from  the 
time  of  Alexander,  its  approximate  boundaries  being 
Cilicia  and  the  Alma  Dagh  on  the  north,  the  Eu- 
phrates and  Syrian  Desert  on  the  east,  Arabia  and 
Egypt  on  the  south,  and  the  Mediterranean  on  the 
west,  while  a  considerable  portion  of  this  territory 
of  108,000  square  miles  is  occupied  by  Palestine 
(q.v.).  Syria  forms  part  of  Turkey  in 
I.  Divisions.  Asia,  and  comprises  the  vilayet  of 
Aleppo  with  the  livaa  (**  districts ") 
of  Aleppo,  Mar'ash,  and  Urfa  (Edessa);  the  inde- 
pendent liva  of  Zor;  the  vilayet  of  Beirut  with  the 
livaa  of  Ladikiyah,  Tarabulus,  Beirut,  'Akka,  and 
Nablus;  the  independent  Kva  of  Lebanon;  the 
vilayet  of  Suria  C'  Syria  ")  with  the  livaa  of  Qama, 
Damascus,  ^auran,  and  Ma'an;  and  the  independ- 
ent 2tva  of  Jerusalem.  For  population  and  eUmol- 
ogy  see  below,  IV. 

The  mountain  ranges  run  from  north  to  south. 
The  northern  portion  of  the  narrow  coastal  high- 
land is  formed  by  a  range  from  the  Gulf  of  Iskan- 


derun  (or  Alexandretta  Bay)  to  the  Nahr  al-Kabir 
(the  classical  Eleutherus).  South  of  the  Nahr  al- 
Kabir  are  Lebanon  (q.v.)  and  Anti-Lebanon,  the 
highest  peak  of  the  latter  range  being  the  Biblical 
Hermon  (q.v.).  The  highland  east  of 
3.  Physical  the  plateau  of  al-Bi^^  which  separates 
Geography.  Lebanon  from  Anti-Lebanon  and  finds 
its  continuation  in  the  Jordan  valley, 
falls  away  toward  the  Euphrates  or  to  the  northern 
Syrian  desert,  agreeably  interrupted  by  the  oases 
of  Damascus,  Aleppo,  and  Palmyra.  In  the  south- 
east the  plateau  extends  over  the  Lejjah  and  Jabal 
Qauran  to  the  Syro-Arabic  desert  proper.  Syria 
has  but  few  rivers.  From  the  valleys  of  the  Anti- 
Libanus  the  Nahr  Barada  (the  Chrysorrhoas  of  the 
Greeks  and  the  Abana  or  Amana  of  II  Kings  v.  12) 
flows  to  the  Ba^irat  al-'Ataibah,  six  hours  east  of 
Damascus;  and  from  Hermon  the  Nahr  al-'Awaj 
(the  Pharpar  of  II  Kings  v.  12)  flows  into  the  Bah- 
rat  Hijanah.  On  the  plateau  of  al-Bika'  rises  the 
Nahr  al-'A^i  (the  classical  Orontes),  which  flows 
north  to  Antioch,  where,  augmented  by  the  dis- 
charge of  the  Ak-Daniz,  it  turns  to  the  west  and 
empties  into  the  Mediterranean.  The  Litany  (the 
classical  Leontes)  rises  near  the  source  of  Nahr  al- 
'A^i,  flows  first  to  the  south  and  then  to  the  west, 
and  empties  into  the  Mediterranean  north  of  Tyre. 
Besides  the  Bat^^t  al-'Ataibah,  Bahrat  Hijanah, 
and  Al-Daniz,  mention  may  be  made  of  the  morass 
of  al-Matkh  near  the  ruins  of  ^Unnasrin  (the  Chal- 
cis  founded  by  Seleucus  Nicator),  where  the  Nahr 
^uwai^  debouches,  and  of  the  salt  Ba^rat  Jabbul 
and  the  Ba^t  Qoms  (the  ancient  Emesa).  The 
year  is  divided  into  the  dry  season  or  summer  (May- 
October),  and  the  rainy  season  or  winter  (Novem- 
ber-April). Rain  is  rare  by  the  middle  of  May 
(I  Sam.  xii.  17-18),  but  dew  is  plentiful  in  summer, 
except  in  the  desert.  The  early  rains  begin  in  No- 
vember (cf.  Deut.  xi.  14;  Joel  ii.  23),  the  heavy 
rains  fall  in  the  middle  of  December,  and  the  late 
rains  in  March  and  April.  The  heat  is  most  intense 
on  the  coast,  though  the  sea  breezes  cause  some 
moderation.  In  Damascus  and  Aleppo,  where  the 
climate  is  more  extreme  both  in  heat  and  cold,  the 
west  winds  alone  bring  relief.  The  fertility  of  Syria 
is  much  inferior  to  what  it  was  in  ancient  times, 
laigely  because  of  AaBytiui  and  Turkish  misrule. 
Recently,  however,  a  marked  amelioration  has  be- 
gun; the  Qaiuran  plateau,  anciently  one  of  the  chief 
granaries  of  the  East,  is  regaining  its  former  renown; 
grapes  are  cultivated  on  Lebanon;  the  cultivation 
of  tiie  olive  b  reviving;  there  is  an  increasing  trade 
in  apricots  in  Damascus;    and  in  northern  S3rria 
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gall^uts  promise  to  be  rivaled  by  the  orange  as 
products  for  export.  For  the  flora  and  fauna  of 
Sjrria  see  Palestine. 

in.  History:  The  early  history  of  Syria  is  ob- 
scure. About  2000  B.C.  Arameans  were  found  east 
of  8yn&  proper,  into  which  they  penetrated  about 
1200,  finding  there  a  population  for  the  most  part 
probably  Semitic.  The  history  may  most  conve- 
niently be  divided  into  six  periods:  (1)  to  the  con- 
quest of  the  Aramean  states  by  the  Assyrians,  or 
to  the  capture  of  Damascus  in  732;  (2)  under  As- 
syrian, Babylonian,  and  Persian  dominion  (to  605, 
539,  and  332  respectively);  (3)  under  Greek  do- 
minion (to  64  B.C.);  (4)  under  Roman  dominion 
(to  635  A.D.);  (5)  under  Arab  dominion  (to  1516); 
and  (6)  under  Turkish  dominion  (to  the  present 
time). 

1.  To  the  Asssrrian  Conquest:  About  2800  B.C. 
the  North  Babylonian  King  Sai^gon  I.  (see  Baby- 
lonia, VI.,  3,  §  1)  made  an  expedition  to  Syria, 
Palestine,  and  the  Mediterranean,  and  some  700 
years  later  Qammurabi  (q.v.)  termed  himself  king 
-    ^^  of  Amurru  (Pal^ine  and  Syria).  The 

ulnyill^n^T^  Arameans  who  crossed  the  Euphrates 

Period,  from  the  south  found  the  Mesopota- 
mian  kingdom  of  Mitanni  (cf .  Assyria, 
VI.,  2)  to  the  north  and  Assyria  to  the  east,  and  in 
the  fourteenth  century  the  Assyrian  King  Arik-den- 
ilu  (Pudi-Uu)  was  warring  against  Aramean  hordes. 
By  1400  the  Hittites  (q.v.)  were  pressing  into  Syria 
and  Phenicia,  their  capital  being  Carchemish  (q.v.), 
and  their  dominions  extending  to  the  northern 
boundaries  of  the  later  Israel.  About  1270  Rameses 
warred  against  the  Syrian  Hittites,  but  was  forced 
to  conclude  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with 
them.  Northern  S3rria  was  tributary  to  the  Hittites. 
After  destroying  the  kingdom  of  Mitanni  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  the  Assyrians  attacked  the 
kingdom  of  Qanigalbat  (between  the  Euphrates, 
Taurus,  and  Anti-Taurus),  defeated  the  King  Shat- 
tuara,  who  had  allied  himself  with  the  Hittites  and 
Arameans,  and  seized  the  Aramean  stronghold  of 
Kasyar  (the  modem  Karaja  Dagh),  as  well  as  Syria 
as  far  south  as  Carchemish.  Shalmaneser  I.,  who 
had  conducted  these  campaigns,  was  compelled  to 
lead  repeated  expeditions  against  the  Arameans 
in  the  Kasyar  range,  but  with  Hittite  and  Alaro- 
dian  inroads  in  the  twelfth  century  the  Arameans, 
who  had  reached  the  Tigris  during  Shalmaneser's 
reign,  were  divided,  one  portion  migrating  west- 
ward to  Syria  and  the  other  eastward  to  Assyria. 
Tiglath-Pileser  I.  kept  the  Arameans  from  Assyria 
proper,  and  also  broke  the  Hittite  power  in  Syria. 
The  latter  people  formed  a  number  of  petty  states, 
into  which  the  Arameans  poured. 

By  the  time  of  the  rise  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel 

the  Old  Testament  could  record  the  existence  of 

several  Aramean  states  (see  Aram,  §§  1,  9),  of  which 

the  most  important  was  Damascus. 

th*  Old  ^^vid  made  enei*getic  war  on  the  Arar 
Testament  ^^^''^^  (^f*  ^^  Sam.  x.  6  sqq.),  but  with 
'  the  reestablishment  of  Damascus  a 
power  was  created  which  was  to  exercise  a  profound 
influence  on  the  fortunes  of  Israel.  The  founder  of 
the  new  dynasty  was  Rezon,  who  had  revolted  from 
Hadadezer,  king  of  Zobah,  and,  making  himself 


master  of  Damascus,  "  was  an  adversary  to  Israel 
all  the  da3rs  of  Solomon"   (I  Kings  xi.  23-25). 

I  Kings  XV.  18  also  mentions  Hezion,  father  of  Tab- 
rimmon  and  grandfather  of  Ben-hadad,  this  latter 
monarch  being  apparently  different  from  the  Ben- 
hadad  of  I  Kings  XX.  In  the  war  between  the  north- 
em  and  southern  kingdoms  after  Solomon's  death, 
the  latter  power  invoked  the  aid  of  the  Arameans. 
Damascus,  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  caravan 
routes  between  north  and  south,  as  well  as  between 
east  and  west,  gladly  welcomed  this  opportunity, 
and  Tabrimmon  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  father 
of  Asa,  this  being  renewed  between  Asa  and  Ben- 
hadad,  and  so  forcing  Baasha  (q.v.)  to  desist  from 
fortifying  Ramah  (I  Kings  xv.  18-21).  Aramean 
hostility  toward  Israel  continued  during  the  reigns 
of  Omri  and  Ahab,  and  the  northern  Idngdom  ac- 
cordingly made  alliance  with  Phenicia;  but  since 
this  imperiled  the  safety  of  Aramaic  caravans  to 
the  Mediterranean,  the  Arameans,  during  Omri's 
reign,  seized  Israelitic  cities  and  made  bazaars  in 
Samaria  (I  Kings  xx.  34).  It  is  possible  that  Omri 
was  a  vassal  of  Aram,  and  this  was  certainly  the 
case  with  Ahab  (I  Kings  xx.  3-4,  9),  but  I  Kings 
XX.  records  the  complete  defeat  of  the  Aramean  by 
the  Israelitic  king.  This  struggle  may  best  be  dated 
before  854,  the  year  in  which  Shalmaneser  II.  de- 
feated Ben-hadad  and  twelve  allied  kings,  including 
Ahab  (q.v.). 

When  Tiglath-Pileser  I.  had  overcome  the  Hit- 
tites, the  Assyrians  laid  claim  to  northern  Syria, 
but  the  Arameans  took  advantage  of  the  wealmess 
of  Assyria  after  Tiglath-Pileser's  death  and  founded 
a  series  of  petty  states  in  Mesopotamia  and  north 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes,  these  including  Ha- 
math,  Patin,  Arpad,  Sam'al,  Yaudi,  Gurgum,  SvH^, 
Laid,  and  Bit-Adini.  Shalmaneser  II., 
**f ^h'^*^**  however,  conquered  all  the  states  of 
Utn  Statoir  "^o**^^®"^  Syria  as  far  as  Hamath,  but 
though  in  854,  as  already  noted,  he 
was  victorious  over  the  confederation  headed  by 
Damascus,  it  was  but  a  hollow  success,  as  were 
his  three  subsequent  campaigns  in  850  (?),  849, 
and  846.  But  soon  after  854  war  again  broke 
out  between  Ben-hadad  and  Ahab,  this  being  con- 
tinued by  Ahab's  successors.  Finally,  however, 
Ben-hadad  suddenly  raised  the  siege  of  Samaria 
(II  Kings  vi.  24-vii.  7)  and  shortly  afterward  was 
murdered  by  Hazael  (II  Kings  viii.  7-15),  who  suc- 
cessfully defended  Ramoth-gilead  against  Joram 
and  Ahaziah  (II  Kings  viii.  28-29),  but  in  842  was 
defeated  by  Shalmaneser  on  Hermon  and  unsuc- 
cessfully besieged  in  Damascus.  Ten  years  later 
the  inhabitants  of  Patin  killed  their  King  Lubama 
II.  and  made  Surri  his  successor,  and  when  he  died 
during  the  siege  of  Kunalua  by  the  Assyrians,  the 
latter  crowned  Sad  king  of  Patin.  After  839  Hazael 
was  immolested  by  the  Assyrians,  and  he  became 
the  most  dreaded  enemy  of  Judsdi  and  Israel  (cf . 

II  Kings  X.  32-33,  xii.  17-18,  xiii.  3,  7).  With 
Adad-Nirari  III.  (812-783),  however,  Assyrian  op- 
pression of  Aram  commenced  again,  and  in  one  of 
his  expeditions  he  beleaguered  Mari,  or  Ben-hadad 
III.,  in  Damascus,  exacting  from  him  rich  tribute. 
In  773  Shalmaneser  III.  made  another  expedition 
against  Damascus,  and  in  the  following  year  As- 
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shur-Dan  III.  marched  against  Hadrach,  on  Leba- 
non (Zech.  iz.  1).  These  diversions  were  doubtless 
the  factors  that  enabled  Joash  of  Israel  to  defeat 
Ben-hadad  III.  thrice  and  probably  to  wrest  from 
him  the  conquests  of  his  father  Hazael  west  of  the 
Jordan  (II  Kings  xiii.  14-19,  24-25);  although  the 
real  liberator  of  Israel  from  the  Arameans  was  Jero- 
boam II.,  who  regained  all  the  territory  from  Ha- 
math  to  the  Dead  Sea.  The  fall  of  the  Aramean 
states  was  the  work  of  Tiglath-PUeser  III.  (74&- 
727).  Arpad  was  the  first  to  yield  (740),  followed 
by  other  Syrian  princii)alities  in  alliance  with  Ar- 
menia. Unki  (the  modem  al-AmJ^)  and  Kullani 
(the  Calno  of  Isa.  x.  0)  were  taken  in  738,  and  nine- 
teen districts  of  Hamath  were  formed  into  the 
Assyrian  province  of  Simirra.  During  Tiglath- 
Pileser's  Median  campaigns  (737-735)  Rezon  of 
Damascus,  aided  by  Pekah  of  Israel,  revolted,  cap- 
tured Elath,  and  besieged  Jerusalem  until  forced 
by  Tiglath-Pileser  to  withdraw.  The  Assyrian  king 
now  subdued  the  northern  parts  of  Israel,  and  in 
732  Damascus  was  reduced  and  Rezon  slain,  while 
Ahflz  of  Judah  did  homage  to  Tiglath-Pileser  in 
Damascus  (II  Kings  xv.  29,  xvi.  5-10).  The  sub- 
jugation of  the  remaining  provinces  quickly  fol- 
lowed. In  720  Ilu-bi'di,  or  Yau-bi'di,  of  Hamath, 
in  aUiance  with  Arpad,  Simirra,  Damascus,  and 
Samaria,  revolted,  but  in  the  same  year  Saigon 
crushed  them,  probably  simultaneously  with  the 
subjugation  of  Sam'al.  Finally  Gurgum  was  in- 
corporated with  Assjnia  in  711,  and  the  first  period 
of  Sjrria's  history  came  to  an  end. 

8.  To  the  Tear  882  B.C.:  In  625  Syria  was  in- 
vaded by  Scythian  hordes,  and  from  the  battle  of 
Megiddo  (609)  to  that  of  Carchemish  (605)  the  land 
was  under  the  sway  of  Pharaoh  Necho,  after  which 
it  came  under  the  dominion  of  the  Neo-Babylonian 
empire.  With  the  fall  of  Babylon  in  539  Syria  was 
made  part  of  the  Persian  province  ''  beyond  the 
river  "  (Neh.  ii.  7,  9),  over  which  a  satrap  ruled, 
apparently  residing  in  Aleppo,  though  Damascus 
was  the  most  important  of  the  inland  cities.  Arar 
maic  became  the  official  language  for  the  conquests 
of  the  Persian  empire,  and  south  of  Carchemish 
Mabog  (the  Greek  Bambyce  and  the  modem  Mam- 
bij)  became  a  religious  center  for  the  worship  of 
Atargatis,  while  Nebo  was  worshiped  in  such  cities 
as  Edessa  and  Palmyra.  The  general  fortunes  of 
Syria  during  the  Persian  period  were  evil,  since  the 
land  constituted  the  route  of  the  expeditions  against 
Egypt,  Phenicia,  and  Palestine.    See  Medo-Pkbsia. 

8.  To  the  Tear  64  B.O.:  In  332  Sjrria  passed 
under  Macedonian  dominion,  and  with  peculiar 
facility  adopted  Hellenic  culture.  The  death  of 
Alexander  in  323  was  followed  by  the  dismember- 
ment of  his  empire,  and  in  321  Seleucus  I.,  Nicator, 
became  ruler  of  Babylonia,  although  it  was  not 
until  the  death  of  his  great  rival,  Antigonus,  satrap 
of  Phrygia,  in  the  battle  of  Ipsus  in  301  that  he 
became  uncontested  lord  of  the  greater  part  of 
Syria.  He  made  his  capital  the  city  of  Antioch  on 
the  Orontes,  which  he  himself  had  founded,  hb 
eastern  capital  being  another  of  his  many  new 
cities,  Seleucia  on  the  Tigris,  south  of  Bagdad. 
Seleucus  was  succeeded  by  Antiochus  I.  (280-261), 
but  in  the  reign  of  the  latter's  son,  Antiochus  II. 


(261-246),  the  decay  of  the  kingdom  began.  Bae- 
tria  and  Parthia  became  independent;  the  Attalids 
harried  Asia  Minor;  Palestine  and  Phenicia  had 
been  ceded  to  Egypt  in  the  previous  reign;  and  for 
a  time  Ptolemy  III.  Euergetes,  ruled  the  Seleucid 
dominions.  In  198,  after  several  reverses,  Anti- 
ochus III.,  the  Great  (223-187)  definitely  recovered 
Palestine  from  Egypt,  but  his  crushing  defeat  by 
the  Romans  at  Magnesia  (190)  brought  with  it  the 
loss  of  Asia  Minor  to  the  Taurus.  Cappadocia  and 
Armenia  revolted,  while  the  pro-Hellenic  and  anti- 
Jewish  S3rmpathies  of  Seleucus  IV.  (187-175)  and 
Antiochus  IV.  (175-164)  provoked  the  revolt  of  the 
Hasmoneans  (q.v.),  which  finally  detached  Pales- 
tine from  Syrian  sway.  Between  150  and  140  the 
Parthians  won  from  S3rria  the  Iranian  provinces 
and  Babylonia,  and  with  the  death  of  Antiochus 

VII.  in  battle  against  the  Parthian  Phraates  (129) 
Seleucid  power  was  restricted  to  Syria.  Interne- 
cine strife  broke  out  after  the  death  of  Antiochus 

VIII.  in  112,  and  in  83  Tigranes  II.,  the  Great,  of 
Armenia,  made  himself  master  of  S3rria.  In  69 
Tigranes  was  crushed  by  Lucullus,  who  placed  the 
Seleucid  Antiochus  XIII.  on  the  throne,  but  this 
petty  king  fled  before  Pompey,  and  in  64  S3rria  be- 
came a  Roman  province  (for  more  detailed  account 
of  this  period  see  Ptolemies;  and  SELEUciDiS). 

4.  To  the  Tear  685  A.D.:  Under  the  Seleucids 
Syria  proper  had  apparently  been  divided  into  the 
four  districts  of  Antiochia,  Seleucia,  Apamea,  and 
Laodicea.  The  Romans,  bounding  the  country  by 
the  Taurus,  the  middle  Euphrates,  the  Gulf  of  Is- 
sus,  Parthia,  and  the  isthmus  of  Suez,  divided  it 
into  the  ten  districts  of  Commagene,  Cyrrhestica, 
Chalybonitis,  Pieria,  Cassiotis,  Chalcidice,  Apamene, 
Laodicea,  Palmyrene,  and  CkBle-Syria. 
^~**'  There  were  also  a  number  of  prince- 
Empire.  ^"^  ^^^  ^^'^  Roman  clients:  the 
Herodians  of  Palestine,  a  Seleucid  dy- 
nasty in  Ck>nmiagene  (until  72  a.d.),  the  dynasties 
in  Chalcis  (until  92  a.d.),  Abila  (until  41  a.d.), 
Arethusa  and  Emesa  (until  72  a.d.),  and  Damascus 
and  Petra  (until  106  a.d.).  On  the  death  of  Anti- 
ochus XII.  in  battle  in  85  B.C.,  Damascus  passed 
under  Arab  control,  only  to  submit  to  Roman  do- 
minion. When  Paul  fled  from  the  city,  it  was  con- 
trolled by  a  governor  appointed  by  Aretas  (see 
NABATiBANs),  but  In  the  reign  of  Trajan  it  became 
a  Roman  provincial  city.  From  65  to  48  Syria  was 
under  the  sway  of  Pompey,  but  in  56  Crassus  re- 
ceived it,  and  after  sharing  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
period,  it  was  controlled  by  Mark  Antony  from  41 
to  30,  despite  attempted  Parthian  invasions.  It 
was  one  of  the  provinces  assigned  to  Augustus  in 
27  B.C.,  and  after  the  Jewish  war  of  66-70  was  sepa- 
rated from  Palestine.  Septimius  Severus  (193-211) 
divided  the  district  into  Syria  Magna  and  Syria 
Phenice,  the  latter  including,  besides  Phenicia,  Heli- 
opolis,  Emesa,  Damascus,  Palmyra,  Auranitis,  Ba- 
tanea,  and  Trachonitis.  As  the  heir  of  the  Seleu- 
cids, Trajan  (98-117),  and  Caracalla  (211-217) 
took  possession  of  the  Mesopotamian  regions,  so 
that  a  distinction  was  now  drawn  between  Osrhoene 
in  the  west,  Mygdonia  in  the  east,  Zabdicene,  and 
the  district  the  of  Arabes  ScenitsB.  Gonstantine  the 
Great  detached  Commagene  and  Cyrrhestica  from 
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Syria,  which  was  included  in  the  "  province  of  the 
Euphrates  ";  and  on  the  division  of  the  Roman 
Empire  in  304  Syria  was  given  to  Bysantium.  The- 
odotius  n.  (408-450)  divided  what  remained  of 
Roman  Syria — ^the  eastern  part  had  long  been  the 
prey  of  Arabs  and  Parthians — ^into  Syria  Prima,  or 
the  coast  and  the  northern  portions  as  far  as  the 
Euphrates,  and  Syria  Secunda,  or  the  country 
bounded  by  the  southern  course  of  the  Orontes,  the 
capital  of  the  former  division  being  Antioch,  and  of 
the  latter  Apamea. 

The  rise  of  the  Sassanian  dynasty  in  the  third 
century  brought  new  danger  to  the  Roman  power 
in  Syria,  and  Sapor  I.  (241-272)  was  even  able  to 
make  the  Roman  Emperor  Valerian  (q.v.)  prisoner 
in  Antioch.  A  little  later  Zenobia,  queen  of  Pal- 
myra, sought,  in  alliance  with  Persia,  to  establish 
^a  Sjrrian  world-empire,  but  the  exten- 
sion of  her  domains  to  Syria,  Meso- 
ILxd^  potamia,  and  part  of  Egypt  brought 
her  into  conflict  with  Rome,  the  result 
being  a  crushing  defeat  by  Aurelian  at  Qomf  in 
271.  In  the  reign  of  Jovinian  the  Romans  were 
forced  to  cede  Nisibis,  among  other  places,  to  Sapor 
II.  (300-370) ;  and  though  the  8tatu8  quo  was  main- 
tained by  the  treaty  between  Theodosius  II.  and 
Yacdagird  I.  (300-420),  war  with  the  Romans  again 
broke  out  in  the  reign  of  Kavad,  the  result  being 
the  treaty  of  531,  humiliating  to  the  Romans. 
Chosroes  I.  (531-^70)  ravaged  the  portions  of  west- 
em  Syria  still  belonging  to  the  Romans,  taking 
Antioch,  among  other  cities,  in  540;  while  in  the 
reign  of  Chosroes  II.  (500-628)  his  general  reduced 
Hamath  and  Edessa  in  600,  Aleppo  in  611,  Antioch, 
Damascus,  and  Jerusalem  in  614,  and  Egypt  in  618. 
For  a  brief  time  Heraclius  (610-641)  recovered  the 
Roman  territories  which  the  Persians  had  held  since 
623,  but  in  635  Sjrria  passed  definitely  into  the  hands 
of  the  Arabs. 

6.  To  the  Tear  1616:  Long  before  the  Arab  ex- 
pansion there  had  been  Arab  kingdoms  and  en- 
claves in  and  near  Syrian  soil,  such  as  the  La^^nid 
dynasty  and  the  Nabatseans  (q.v.),  the  latter  grad- 
ually spreading  their  power  from  northwestern 
Arabia  as  far  as  Damascus  and  Palmyra.  It  was 
not,  however,  until  the  Arabs  had  been 
nom^o?  unified  and  inspired  by  the  teachings 
of  Mohammed  that  the  establishment 
of  an  Arab  world-power  was  projected.  The  first 
land  to  yield  to  the  immigration  from  the  interior 
of  Arabia  was  Syria,  and  in  635  the  Byzantine  Em- 
peror Heraclius  was  routed  by  Qalid  on  the  banks 
of  the  Yarmuk.  Damascus  was  retaken  in  636,  Je- 
rusalem and  Antioch  fell  in  637,  Hamath  and  Aleppo 
surrendered  voluntarily,  and  in  640  Csesarea  was 
taken.  Mua^iya,  the  founder  of  the  Omayyad  dy- 
nasty (661-750),  transferred  the  khalifate  from 
Medina  to  Damascus,  and  a  period  of  glory  began 
for  the  city.  With  the  rise  of  the  Abbasid  dynasty 
in  the  eighth  century,,  power  passed  from  Damascus 
to  Bagdad,  but  learning  still  flourished  in  Syria, 
especially  at  Damascus,  and  through  Syriac  trans- 
lations the  writings  of  the  Greeks  became  accessible 
to  the  Arabs.  As  the  Abbasid  dynasty  decayed, 
Turkish  elements  commenced  to  make  themselves 
felt,  and  while  in  837  Theophilus  of  Byzantium  dev- 


astated northern  Syria  and  Meflopotamia,  in  878 
the  Turk  A]t^nad  ibn  Tulun  extended  his  power  from 
Egypt  over  S3nria  as  far  as  Mesopotamia.  Although 
his  dynasty  was  extirpated  by  the  Abbasida  in  006| 
the  Hamdanids  had  meanwhile  founded  a  double 
kingdom  with  capitals  at  Mosul  and  Aleppo.  After 
070  the  Fatimids  ruled  in  Damascus,  and  toward 
the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century  the  Seljuks  for 
a  time  ruled  the  greater  portion  of  the  Mohamme- 
dan East.  In  1071  the  Seljuk  Malik-Shah  took 
Jerusalem,  reducing  Damascus  five  years  later, 
while  in  1085  Antioch,  a  Greek  possession  since  066, 
was  lost  to  the  Tiurkish  Sulaiman  of  Iconium. 

During  the  period  of  the  Crusades  (q.v.)  the  for- 
tunes of  war  at  first  inclined  toward  the  Christian 
side.    In  1008  Antioch  was  taken  by  the  Franks, 

and  a  year  later  Jerusalem  was  theirs. 

n**  ^d*      ^^  *^^®  latter  year  Baldwin  was  lord  of 

and  TnrUsh  ^^®^^»  ^"^  ^  ^  ^^  *^®  ^^*y  ^'^  forced 

Aaoemdenoy.^  capitulate  to  Imad-al-Din   Zengi, 

whose  son,  Nui^al-Din,  not  only  held 
possession  of  northern  Sjrria,  but  made  resistance 
to  the  crusaders  a  religious  obligation.  The  bat- 
tle of  9attin»  near  Tiberias,  in  1187,  where  Saladin 
(1160-03)  conquered  the  Franks,  marked  the  turn- 
ing-point of  the  crusades.  Acre  and  Jerusalem 
were  taken,  and  by  the  peace  of  1103  the  Franks 
were  obliged  to  surrender  the  entire  coast  from 
Jaffa  to  Acre.  Malik  al-Kamil  (1218-38),  on  the 
other  hand,  made  a  treaty  with  Emperor  Fred- 
erick II.  whereby  Jerusalem  and  the  coast  cities 
were  given  to  the  Franks  for  ten  years.  In  1244 
the  alliance  of  the  Franks,  Nasir  Daud  of  Karak, 
and  SaliJt^  Ismail  of  Damascus  was  defeated  by  the 
Mameluke  Bibars  at  Gaza.  With  the  fall  of  the 
kingdom  of  Chwarizm  in  the  first  half  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  the  Tiurkish  hordes  poured  into 
Syria,  where,  in  the  pay  of  the  Mameluke  Saliti  of 
^gypt,  they  won  Jerusalem  (1244),  Damascus 
(1245),  Baalbek  (1246),  and  Ascalon  and  Tiberias 
(1247).  In  1260-70  the  Mongols  under  Hulagu 
Khan  overran  Syria,  but  in  the  latter  year  they 
were  routed  by  Bibars  at  'Ain  Jalut,  near  Nablus 
(the  ancient  Shechem),  and  all  Syria  now  passed 
under  Egyptian  control.  Bibars  successfully  op- 
posed the  crusaders,  taking  Antioch  in  1268,  while 
in  1201  al-Ashraf  Qalil  of  Egypt  reduced  Acre,  the 
last  stronghold  of  the  Christians  in  Syria.  After  a 
century  oif  strife  between  Bahritic  and  Cherkiss 
Mamelukes  and  the  Ilkhans  of  Hulagu's  line,  Syria 
was  once  more  terribly  devastated  by  the  Tatar 
hordes  under  Timur  in  1400. 

6.  From"  1616  to  the  Preaent  Time:  In  1516 
Syria  was  wrested  from  the  Egyptian  Mamelukes 
by  the  Osmanli  Turk,  Selim  I.  of  Constantinople, 
and  since  that  time  the  country  has  formed  part  of 
the  Tiurkish  empire.  From  1545  to  1634  a  Druse 
kingdom  maintained  itself,  with  a  capital  at  Beirut, 
but  was  finally  crushed  by  Amurath.  Ali  Bey  of 
Egypt  became  lord  of  Syria  in  1771,  and  in  his 
Egyptian  campaign  Napoleon  reduced  Jaffa  and 
besieged  Acre,  ultimately  penetrating  as  far  as 
Safed  and  Nazareth.  Meanwhile,  in  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century  Shaikh  Zahir  al-Omar  had 
gained  control  of  Lower  Galilee  and  a  considerable 
portion  of  Upper  Galilee,  his  capital  being  at  Acre, 
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while  his  son  and  successor,  Jaszar  Pasha,  ruled 
from  Baalbek  to  Cdesarea.  In  1832,  however,  Ibra- 
him Pasha,  son  of  Mohammed  All  of  Egypt,  aided 
by  the  Druse  prince,  took  Acre  and  Damascus  and 
defeated  the  Turks  at  Qom^  and  Bailan,  although 
the  European  powers  secured  a  peace  favorable  to 
Turkey.  A  rebellion  broke  out  against  the  Eg3rp- 
tians  in  1834,  and  though  at  first  Ibrahim  was  suc- 
cessful, he  was  finally  defeated  by  an  Anglo- Austrian 
force.  Another  anti-Egyptian  revolt  broke  out  in 
Lebanon  in  1840,  and  the  same  European  allies 
restored  Syria  to  the  Turkish  dominions.  After  the 
Arab  conquest  of  635  the  position  of  the  Christians 
was  generally  not  unfavorable,  although  they  were 
persecuted  by  the  Fatamid  Hakim  bi-Amrillah  and 
by  Timur.  The  Turks  sought  to  mediate  between 
the  different  Christian  sects,  but  in  1860  European 
interference  in  Syrian  affairs,  combined  with  the 
Indian  Mutiny,  led  to  a  Christian  massacre  by 
Druses  and  Turkish  soldiers,  the  result  being  a 
punitive  expedition  of  the  French  against  the 
Druses.  (G.  Beer.) 

IV.  Population:  The  population  of  Syria,  which 
here  includes  the  five  governmental  divisions  of 
Aleppo,  Beirut,  The  Lebanon,  Damascus,  and  Jeru- 
salem, was  estimated  in  1905  to  be  between  three 
and  three  and  a  quarter  millions;  about  700,000  of 
these  are  in  Palestine. 
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Of  these  it  may  be  said  that  the  Druses  (q.v.)  and 
Nusaiii  are  semi-pagan;  the  Bedawin,  nominally 
Moslem,  are  really  ignorant  and  superstitious  deists; 
the  Blaronites  are  devoted  adherents  of  the  papacy; 
the  Ismailt  are  heretical  Moslems;  while  the  Greeks, 
Armenians,  and  Jacobites  are  Oriental  Christians. 
The  bulk  of  the  population  in  the  cities  is  Moham- 
medan, excepting  Beirut,  of  whose  population  of 
140,000  less  than  one-third  are  Mohammedans.  The 
northern  part  of  Lebanon  is  almost  exclusively 
Maronite;  the  southern  portion,  south  of  the  Da- 
mascus road,  being  chiefly  Druse,  with  scattering 
villages  of  Greeks,  Maronites,  and  Moslems.  In 
Palestine  proper  the  most  of  the  villagers  are 
Moslems,  the  Greeks  and  Uniate  Greeks  being 
dispersed  in  northern  P&lestine  and  on  the  plain 
of  Sharon. 


V.  The  Native  Oriental  Churches:  These  are  the 
Orthodox  Greek,  the  Maronite,  the  Uniate  Greek, 
the  Jacobite,  Armenian,  and  Uniate  Armenian.  The 
Greeks  number  about  304,000.  They  are  S3rrians 
by  birth  and  descent,  and  speak  only  the  Arabic 
language.  The  doctrines  and  ritual  are  the  same  as 
in  Greece  and  Russia.  They  differ  from  the  Roman 
Church  in  (1)  the  calendar,  (2)  the  doctrine  con- 
cerning the  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  (3)  re- 
taining the  use  of  pictures  and  excluding  images 
from  sacred  buildings,  (4)  rejecting  of  purgatory, 
(5)  retaining  communion  in  both  kinds,  and  (6)  in 
permitting  the  marriage  of  the  secular  clergy.  The 
church  is  divided  into  the  patriarchates  of  Antioch 
and  Jerusalem,  which,  though  nominally  independ- 
ent, are  really  under  the  control  of  the  primate  of 
Constantinople.  The  patriarch  of  Antioch  governs 
the  bishoprics  of  Beirut,  Tripoli,  Akkar,  Latakia, 
Hamah,  Qoms,  Saidnaya,  and  Tyre.  The  patri- 
archate of  Jerusalem  includes  Palestine  and  Perea, 
and  has  under  it  the  bishoprics  of  Nazareth,  Akka, 
Lydda,  Gaza,  Sebaste,  Nablus,  Philadelphia,  and 
Petra.  Among  these  the  bishop  of  Akka  is  the  only 
one  who  resides  in  his  diocese;  all  the  others  live 
in  the  convent  at  Jerusalem.  The  Greek  Church 
allows  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  by  the  people, 
hence  they  have  become  more  enlightened  than  any 
other  of  the  Syrian  sects.  The  Jacobites  (q.v.)  use 
the  Syriac  language  in  church  services,  although  it 
is  not  understood  by  the  people.  Their  head  is  the 
patriarch  of  Mardin.  Their  number  is  small,  chiefly 
in  Sudud,  Kuryetein,  ^oms,  Nebk,  Damascus,  and 
Aleppo.  They  are  poor  and  industrious,  and  receive 
the  Scriptures  without  opposition.  The  Maronites 
(q.v.)  renounced  monothelitism  in  1182,  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  pope.  They  are  devoted  Roman  Cath- 
olics, and  call  their  part  of  Lebanon  the  Holy  Moun- 
tain. Although  adhering  to  the  pope,  they  still 
retain  many  of  their  former  peculiarities.  Their 
ecclesiastical  language  is  Syriac;  their  patron  saint, 
MarOn,  is  not  found  in  the  Roman  calendar;  they 
have  their  own  church  establishment,  and  the  peo- 
ple regard  their  patriarch  as  not  inferior  to  the  pope; 
and  their  secular  clergy  marry.  Their  convents, 
numbering  nearly  100,  own  the  best  estates  in 
Lebanon,  and  formerly  supported  about  2,000 
monks  and  nuns,  with  a  revenue  of  not  le::^s 
than  $350,000.  Emigration  has  been  steadily  re- 
ducing the  numbers  of  those  entering  the  monas- 
teries and  convents.  The  people  are  independent, 
hardy,  and  industrious,  but  are  left  in  gross 
ignorance,  illiteracy,  and  superstition.  Their  clergy 
are  educated  at  Ain  Werka;  and  those  trained  in 
Rome  are  men  of  fair  learning:  but  the  mass  of 
the  priests  are  lamentably  ignorant. 

The  Roman  Catholic  schismatic  churches  which 
are  in  connection  with  the  Roman  communion — 
Greek,  Syrian,  and  Armenian — sprang  from  the  mis- 
sionary efforts  of  Roman  Catholic  priests  and  Jesuits 
during  the  past  two  centuries.  The  Greeks  retain 
the  marriage  of  the  clergy,  their  Arabic  serWce, 
oriental  calendar,  and  conmiunion  in  both  kinds. 
The  Armenian  population  is  confined  to  the  vicinity 
of  Antioch  and  Aleppo,  speaking  the  Turkish  and 
Armenian  languages.  The  Jews  of  Palestine  are 
foreigners,  numbering  about  40,000,  having  come 
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from  every  countiy  on  earth,  and  living  chiefly  in 
Jerusalem,  Hebron,  Tiberius,  Safed,  and  the  Jewish 
colonies.  But  the  Jews  of  Damascus  (5,000),  Alep- 
po (15,000),  and  Beirut  (5,000)  are  natives,  speak- 
ing the  Arabic,  and  many  of  them  possess  great 
wttdth  (see  Zionism). 

VL  Modern  Protestant  Missions  in  Syria.  1. 
Amarlean  Presbyterian:  The  first  modem  Protes- 
tant mission  to  Syria  began  in  Jan.,  1810,  when 
Revs.  Pliny  Fisk  (q.v.)  and  Levi  Parsons,  mission- 
aries of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  landed  in  Smyrna.  In 
1  iwi«4  Feb.,  1821,  Parsons  reached  Jerusalem. 
l^J^^^^  In  1823  Messrs.  Fisk,  Jonas  King,  from 
America,  and  Way,  of  the  London  Jews 
Society,  reached  Beirut,  and  summered  in  Lebanon. 
Jerusalem  and  Beirut  continued  for  years  the  two 
centers  of  American  missionary  labor,  until  1843, 
when  the  American  mission  was  withdrawn  from 
Jerusalem,  and  confined  to  Syria  proper,  leaving 
Palestine  to  the  Church  Missionary  Society.  In 
1871  the  Syria  mission  of  the  American  Board  was 
transferred  to  the  Presbjrterian  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions  of  the  United  States,  oiling  to  the  then 
recent  reunion  of  the  two  branches  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church.  The  whole  number  of  American 
missionaries  laboring  in  Syria  under  these  two  boards 
from  1823  to  1910  is  as  follows:  male  missionaries, 
60;  female  missionaries,  93;  printers,  4;  total,  157. 
The  missionaries  were  at  first  directed  to  attempt 
the  reform  of  the  oriental  churches,  leading  the  con- 
verts within  the  oriental  communions;  but  it  soon 
became  necessary  to  organise  a  distinct  Oriental 
Evangelical  Church.  Thirty-four  native  Evangel- 
ical churches  have  been  organised,  of  which  14  have 
native  ordained  pastors,  and  27  licensed  preachers 
aid  in  the  work  of  evangelization.  The  number  of 
converts  is  about  2,800,  oi  whom  1,100  are  women. 
Eighty  Sunday-schools  contain  about  7,000  schol- 
ars. The  niunber  of  Protestant  adherents  is  about 
8,000.  Medical  mission  work  has  received  especial 
attention  in  a  well-equipped  hosiMtal  at  Tripoli  and 
in  medical  practise  among  the  poor  in  the  interior 
to^ois  and  villages.  The  first  refuge  and  sanatorium 
for  tuberculous  patients  was  opened  at  Tunieh  in 
1909,  with  summer  quarters  at  Shebainyeh. 

The  great  work  undertaken  by  the  American 
Sjrria  Miasioii.  however,  is  not  merely  for  the  three 
inillions  in  Syria,  but.  through  the  medium  of  the 
Arabic  Scriptures  and  Christian  Arabic 
2.  Publiea-  literature,  for  the  2:i5,000.000  oi  the 
5^^'  Mohammedan  worid.  The  work  of 
translating  the  Bible  from  the  orig- 
inal tongues  into  Arabic  was  begun  in 
1848  by  Dr.  Eli  Smith,  who  labored  assiduously 
until  his  death.  Jan.  11.  1%.57.  OnJy  Genesis,  Exo- 
dus, and  the  first  sxu^n  chapters  of  Matthew  had 
received  his  final  nriaon:  but  be  had  revised  and 
neariy  prepared  for  the  pre**  the  whole  of  the  New 
Testan^ent.  and  all  except  Jfrremiah.  Lamentations, 
and  the  last  icnuu^m  chapurrs  fA  Laaiah.  of  the  Old 
Testament.  On  his  *ifssx\h.  R^v.  CoriMJius  Van  Alan 
Van  Dvck  continue  the  work  of  translation.  In 
1860  the  New  TestasKSt  waia  oom|Jet«d.  and  issued 
from  the  pnsst;  and  in  1%^5  tl:^  entire  Bible  was 
finishcsd.  and  eent  fvrth  t/>  the  workL  Dr.  Smith 
had  prepand  in  \^^.  with  the  aid  of  Homan  Hal- 
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lock,  the  punches  of  a  new  font  of  Arabic  tjrpe, 
made  from  the  best  specimens  of  Arabic  calligraphy. 
The  type  was  cast  by  Tauchnitz,  in  Leipsic.  This 
type,  which  at  first  was  anathematised  by  the  re- 
ligious heads  of  the  oriental  sects,  has  been  adopted 
by  the  Turkish  government  journals,  the  Domin- 
ican press  at  Mosul,  the  Greek,  and  other  native 
presses,  and  the  Leipsic  Arabic  press.  Seven  com- 
plete editions  of  the  Arabic  Bible  have  been  electro- 
typed  at  the  American  Press  at  Beirut  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  American  Bible  Society,  together  with 
many  portions  in  various  t3rpes  of  different  books 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  Of  the  seven  com- 
plete editions  four  are  unpointed  except  where  am- 
biguity would  result  without  the  voweb  and  two 
are  completely  voweled.  One  is  a  second  font  Ref- 
erence Bible,  and  two  editions  oi  a  first  font  Refer- 
ence Bible  have  been  printed  from  types.  An  en- 
tirely new  edition  of  the  largest  first  font  Reference 
Bible  is  now  in  preparation,  with  a  new  set  of  refer- 
ences based  upon  the  standard  American  and  Eng- 
lish editions.  The  adaptation  of  the  new  references 
was  begun  in  1908  by  the  present  editor.  Rev.  F.  E. 
Hoskins,  D.D.,  and,  with  the  making  of  the  plates 
for  about  1,450  pages,  can  not  be  completed  before 
1914.  A  photographic  edition  of  the  first  font 
pointed  Bible  has  also  beoi  issued  in  London  by  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  The  Arabic 
Bible,  during  the  past  thirty-seven  years,  has  been 
distributed  throughout  Sjrria  and  IVdestine,  Meso- 
potamia, Egypt,  in  Asia  Minor,  Tunis,  Algiers,  Trip- 
oli, Morocco,  Sierra  LecMie,  Liberia,  Zamdhar,  Aden, 
Bagdad,  India,  China,  and  wherever  Syrian  emi- 
grants are  found  in  the  United  States,  South  Amer- 
ica, and  Australia.  Between  July  1,  1872,  and  Dec. 
31,  1909,  there  have  been  printed  in  Beirut,  158,998 
complete  Bibles,  210,522  complete  Xew  Testaments 
and  972,746  parts,  making  a  total  of  1,342,266  vol- 
umes oi  the  Arabic  Scriptures.  In  addition  to  this, 
neariy  500  different  books  have  beoi  printed  at  the 
Beirut  press;  comprising  works  on  medicine,  sur- 
gery, anatomy  and  physic^ogy,  chemistry,  natural 
philosophy,  botany,  astronomy,  the  higher  mathe- 
matics, geography  with  atlases,  grammar,  arnb- 
metic,  history,  theology,  homiletics.  church  history, 
evidences  of  Christianity,  mental  phOosophy,  her- 
meneutics,  etc.,  together  with  rdicious  books  and 


tracts,  and  illustrated  books  for  the  young,  and 
weekly  and  monthly  journals.  Butnis  Bistany,  a 
learned  convert  from  the  Maronife  faith,  who  aided 
Dr.  Eli  Smith  in  the  Bible  translation,  published, 
in  1870,  a  fine  dictionary  of  the  Arabic  language 
(2  vols.,  8vo,  1,200  pages)  and  began  in  1872  an 
Arabic  encyclopedia  f  12  vc^.,  8vo,  800  pages  each), 
kA  which  vol.  xi.  is  completed.  During  the  year 
1909,  39.231,000  pages  in  Arabic  were  printed  at 
the  Beirut  press,  making  962.577.000  from  the  foun- 
dation of  the  press.  The  demand  for  the  Beirut 
publications  is  greater  in  Egypt  than  in  any  other 
country.  The  Beirut  fness  has  an  Arabic  type  foun- 
dry and  dectrotype  apparatus,  five  steam 
six  hand  presses,  hydraulic,  hot  rolling,  and 
bossing  machines,  and  sixty-two  employees.  The  Am- 
erican Bible  Society  and  the  American  and  London 
Religiotts  Tract  Societies  have  given  substantial  aid 
in  the  printing  and  pubtishing  work  ol  the 
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8.  Bduoa- 
tional 
Work. 


Education  is  a  prominent  branch  of  the  mission- 
work  in  Syria.  The  first  missionaries  found  the 
people  in  a  deplorable  state  of  intel- 
lectual and  moral  ignorance.  The  only 
schools  were  the  Moslem  medrisehs, 
attached  to  the  mosques,  and  the  cler- 
ical training-school  of  the  Maronites  at  Ain  Wurka, 
Mount  Lebanon.  Books  were  to  be  made  for  read- 
ers, and  readers  for  books.  Drs.  Thomson  and  Van 
Dyck  founded  a  seminary  for  boys  in  Abeih  in  1846, 
which  was  placed  under  the  care  of  Simeon  Howard 
Calhoun  in  1849,  and  continued  in  his  care  until 
1876.  It  was  the  highest  literary  institution  in  Syria 
for  years,  until  the  founding  of  the  Syrian  Protes- 
tant College  in  Beirut  (see  below).  In  the  absence 
of  any  adequate  public  school  system  the  mission 
has  more  than  100  day-schools  gathering  nearly 
5,000  children  from  all  the  religious  sects.  It  has 
three  boarding-schools — ^in  Beirut,  Sidon,  and  Trip- 
oli— ^for  the  higher  education  of  girls  with  nearly 
300  pupils;  four  training-schools  for  boys — ^in  Suk 
ul-Gharb,  Sidon,  Shweir,  and  Tripoli — where  500 
boys  are  being  educated  along  the  best  American 
lines.  The  Sidon  school  for  bo3rs,  now  known  as 
Gerard  Institute,  has  industrial  training  in  four  de- 
partments and  on  its  laige  farm  an  orphanage  for 
children  from  Protestant  families.  Several  members 
of  the  mission  give  theological  instruction  to  candi- 
dates for  the  Christian  ministry.  The  total  number 
under  instruction  is  nearly  6,000  pupils. 

8.  The  Ssrrian  Protestant  Oolleffe:  Situated  on 
a  cotnmanding  location  at  Has  Beirut,  with  its  eight- 
een stone  buildings  scattered  over  its  campus  of 
forty  acres,  this  college  is  now  the  laigest  American 
educational  institution  in  the  world  outside  the 
boundaries  of  the  United  States.  While  a  direct 
outgrowth  of  the  American  mission  and  closely 
affiliated  with  its  work,  it  is  not  connected  with  any 
missionary  society,  but  is  undenominational,  and 
has  an  entirely  independent  oi^ganization.  It  was 
incorporated  by  the  legislature  of  New  York  in  1863 
and  b  under  the  control  of  the  board  of  trustees 
residing  in  that  state,  who  have  charge  of  all  the 
funds  of  the  college  and  ultimate  authority  in  all 
the  affairs  of  the  institution.  The  local  government 
is  vested  in  the  faculty.  The  college  began  with  a 
preparatory  class  in  1865  and  the  college  proper 
opened  in  the  fall  of  1866.  A  medical  class  was 
formed  in  1867.  In  the  autumn  of  1873  the  college 
moved  to  the  present  location.  The  departments  of 
the  college  are  seven:  preparatory,  collegiate,  com- 
merce, medicine,  pharmacy,  training-school  for 
nurses,  and  Biblical  archeology.  English  is  the  lan- 
guage of  instruction  in  all  the  departments.  The 
eighteen  buildings  fiunish  excellent  accommodations 
for  the  present  staff  of  70  instructors  and  nearly  900 
students.  There  are  nine  well-furnished  laborato- 
ries; a  library  with  over  15,000  volumes;  the  George 
E.  Post  Hall  of  Science  contains  nine  museimis 
sdeiitifically  arranged  for  exhibition  and  study;  the 
astronomical  observatory  is  well  equipped;  four 
new  buildings  accommodate  the  hospitals  for 
women,  children,  and  eye  diseases,  together  with  the 
training-school  for  nurses.  The  whole  number  of 
students  in  the  college  for  the  year  1909-10  was 
845,  of  whom  4  were  Behai,  25  Druses,  88  Jews,  104 


Moslems,  160  Protestants,  85  from  the  Roman,  and 
the  remainder,  379,  from  the  orthodox  Christian 
sects  of  the  orient.  They  represented  at  least  12 
nationalities  and  spoke  24  different  languages.  The 
total  number  of  graduates  to  the  year  1909  was 
1,767,  distributed  as  follows:  preparatory  (^ce 
1883),  922;  collegiate  (since  1870),  300;  commerce 
(since  1902),  53;  pharmacy  (since  1875),  162;  med- 
icine (since  1871),  330. 

8.  Irish  Presbyterian  ICission  in  DamaBOus: 
This  was  founded  in  1843.  The  United  Pre8b3rterian 
Church  of  the  United  States  soon  entered  upon  the 
work,  and  continued  to  cooperate  for  a  number  of 
years,  until  the  latter  church  concentrated  its  work 
upon  Egypt.  Since  1905  the  Irish  church  has  con- 
fined its  work  to  Damascus  and  the  village  of  Blu- 
dAn  in  the  Anti-Lebanon.  Besides  the  evangelistic 
work  of  preaching,  there  are  in  Damascus  a  girls' 
boarding-  and  day-school  and  a  boys'  boarding-  and 
day-school  in  the  Christian  quarter,  and  two  similar 
schools  in  the  Jewish  quarter  for  Jews,  all  under  the 
care  of  Irish  ladies;  also  two  day-schools  in  Blud4n. 
On  the  rolls  of  these  schools  are  about  600  pupils  of 
various  sects,  including  200  Jews.  Two  Bible 
women  visit  about  230  homes  in  the  Jewish  quarter 
of  the  city. 

4.  The  Ohuroh  of  Bn^land  Missions:  These, 
having  their  center  at  Jerusalem,  embrace  a  vari- 
ety of  enterprises  which,  while  acknowledging  and 
f^fBliRting  with  the  Anglican  bishopric,  differ  in 
their  oiganization  and  policy  from  each  other.  The 
historical  beginnings  and  relations  of  the  four  main 
divisions  are  not  easy  to  disentangle.  (1)  The  Lon- 
don Society  for  Promoting  Christianity  among  the 
Jews  dates  back  to  1829,  when  its  Jerusalem  mis- 
sion was  begun.  The  other  centers  now  occupied 
are  Safed  and  Damascus.  Since  1829  various  insti- 
tutions have  been  founded,  many  of  which  have 
passed  into  other  hands.  In  1910  there  were  two 
boarding-schools  for  Jewish  children,  with  80  schol- 
ars, and  a  day-school  for  girls  with  a  regular  attend- 
ance of  130;  an  industrial  establishment  for  receiv- 
ing inquirers  and  teaching  them  a  trade  in  addition 
to  ordinary  Christian  instruction.  The  society  has 
two  workshops  for  carpentry  and  printing.  A 
prominent  feature  is  the  medical  work  in  the  hos- 
pital and  three  dispensaries,  this  being  the  first 
medical  mission  of  modem  times.  Christ  Church, 
Jerusalem,  was  the  first  Protestant  church  built  in 
Syria  and  was  consecrated  in  1849.  There  have 
been  659  baptisms  of  Hebrews  since  the  foundation. 
The  staff  consists  of  two  clei^gy  and  twelve  lay  mis- 
sionaries with  two  doctors  and  five  English  trained 
nurses.  In  connection  with  Jerusalem  there  is  a 
small  mission  in  Jaffa.  Safed  is  the  center  of  the 
work  in  Galilee.  Here  there  are  schools  and  a  hos- 
pital served  by  two  clergy,  three  lay  missionaries, 
an  English  doctor,  and  three  nurses.  In  Damascus 
there  has  been  a  small  mission  with  schools  and  in- 
dustrial work  among  girls.  (2)  The  Protestant 
bishopric  of  Jerusalem  (see  Jerusalem,  Anqlican- 
Gbrman  Bishopric  in)  now  has  attached  the  Col- 
legiate Church  of  St.  George  with  the  status  of  a 
cathedral,  a  school  for  boys  and  for  girls,  two  hos- 
tels, and  a  home  for  nurses,  and  is  the  main  center 
of  the  Jerusalem  and  the  East  Mission  whose  opera- 
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tkmB  are  coextezusivv  with  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
biflhoprio,  which  extends  over  the  congregations  and 
interests  of  the  Anglican  Church  in  Egjrpt,  the  Su- 
dan, the  r^on  on  both  sides  of  the  Red  Sea,  Pales- 
tine, and  Syria,  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  and  the  island 
of  Cyprus.  (3)  The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts  proposed  a  mission  to 
the  Dniises  of  Lebanon  in  1841,  but  it  was  many 
years  later  before  it  really  entered  Syria.  In  1905 
the  society  agreed  to  become  trustees  of  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Jerusalem  bishopric,  and  since  then  has 
aided  in  many  of  its  enterprises.  (4)  The  Church 
Missionary  Society's  work  in  the  Holy  Land  may  be 
said  to  be  the  outcome  of  previous  work  done  about 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Jerusalem  bishopric.  It  has  11  Euro- 
pean and  116  native  workers.  Its  operations  are 
mainly  in  Palestine,  where  in  28  stations  and  out- 
stations  it  carries  on  an  extensive  educational  work 
in  46  schools  with  nearly  100  teachers  and  an  aver- 
age daily  attendance  of  2,581  scholars.  Its  medical 
work  in  4  well-equipped  hospitals  and  many  dispen- 
saries is  a  great  blessing  to  the  country.  The  native 
church  organizations  with  10  ordained  men  form 
the  Palestine  Native  Church  Council,  which  aims 
at  self-administration  and  ultimate  financial  inde- 
pendence. The  communicants  number  777  and  the 
adherents  2,239. 

6.  The  Qerman  XTanffelioal  Miesionfl:  These  in- 
clude the  following  agencies:  (1)  The  deaconesses 
of  Kaiserswerth,  whose  work  comprises  orphan 
training,  higher  education  of  all  nationalities,  and 
hospital  nursing,  and  there  are  64  sisters  in  Beirut, 
Jerusalem,  Bethlehem,  and  Haifa.  They  began 
labor  in  Sidon  after  the  massacres  of  1860  and  then 
transferred  their  work  to  Beirut,  where,  in  1910, 
they  have  31  deaconesses  and  6  native  helpers  who 
serve  in  the  Johanniter  Hospital,  the  large  orphan- 
age, and  their  schools,  which  contain  320  pupils. 
In  Jerusalem  10  of  the  deaconesses  are  nurses  in  the 
hospital,  13  serve  in  the  Talitha  Kumi  Orphanage, 
and  6  in  the  magnificent  new  Augusta  Victoria  In- 
stitute on  the  Mount  of  Olives.  Two  serve  in  Beth- 
lehem and  2  in  Haifa  as  visiting  nurses  and  kinder- 
garten teachers.  They  represent  one  of  the  finest 
Christian  enterpfises  in  the  world.  (2)  The  Syrian 
Orphanage,  commonly  called  Schoeller's,  after  its 
founder,  at  Jerusalem,  is  one  of  the  most  useful, 
varied,  and  successful  of  the  enterprises  which  came 
into  existence  after  the  massacres  of  1860.  It  has 
maintained  and  trained  thousands  of  orphans,  in- 
structed the  blind,  and  done  much  for  the  industrial 
improvement  of  Syria.  With  21  German  and  14 
native  workers  it  carries  on  a  system  of  kindergarten, 
elementary,  and  higher  education  in  the  orphanage 
and  tributary  schools,  which  enroll  315  pupils. 
Its  most  important  features  have  been  its  training 
workshops,  where  hundreds  of  boys  have  been  taught 
printing,  blacksmithing,  locksmithing,  tailoring, 
carpentry  and  turning,  pottery  and  brickmaking, 
basket  and  chair  making,  and  its  agricultural  de- 
partments at  Bir  Salem  in  the  Plain  of  Sharon  and 
near  Nazareth,  the  latter  a  gift  of  Germans  Kving 
in  America.  Its  Protestant  community  embraces 
118  communicants  and  277  adherents.  (3)  The 
Jerusalem  Stiftung,  which  cares  for  the  German 


congregations  in  the  Church  of  the  Redeemer  at 
JenJuBalem,  operates  schools,  and  maintains  chap- 
laincies at  Beirut  and  elsewhere.  (4)  The  Herm- 
hut  or  Lutheran  Brethren  have  chaige  of  the  Leper 
Asylum  near  Jerusalem,  where  40  to  60  of  these  sad 
sufferers  now  receive  Christian  care  from  trained 
deaconesses.  (5)  The  Jerusalem  Verein  (Berlin) 
was  founded  in  1852  to  assist  Gemuin  evangelical 
'  institutions  in  the  orient.  It  long  enjoyed  the  royal 
protection  of  the  Empress  Augusta  and  since  the 
present  emperor's  visit  to  the  Holy  Land  in  1897 
has  received  special  support  and  encouragement. 
While  contributing  yearly  to  the  hospitals,  orphan* 
ages,  leper  asylum,  supporting  German  pastors  in 
Jaffa  and  Haifa,  it  has  aJso  provided  native  pastors 
for  Arabic-speaking  congregations  at  Jerusalem, 
Bethlehem,  and  Beit  Jala.  It  took  up  independent 
work  at  Bethlehem  in  1860,  Beit  Jala  in  1870,  He- 
bron in  1884,  and  Bdt  Sahur  in  1900.  (6)  The 
Knights  of  St.  John  own  the  hospitals  in  Beirut  and 
Jerusalem  and  the  hospice  at  Jerusalem,  and  are  to 
have  charge  of  the  Augusta  Victoria  Institute  on 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  the  largest  and  finest  pile  of 
buildings  in  the  Holy  Land  devoted  to  Protestant 
mission  work,  which  were  dedicated  with  ceremony 
by  Crown  Prince  Eitel  Frederick  Apr.  9,  1910. 

6.  The  Britiah  Syrian  Kission:  This  enterprise, 
formerly  the  British  Syrian  schools  founded  in  1860 
by  Mrs.  J.  Bowen  Thompson  and  afterward  con- 
ducted by  her  sister,  Mrs.  A.  Mentor  Mott,  has  com- 
pleted its  first  half  century  of  superb  work  for  the 
girls  and  women  of  S3nria  and  beg^  another  period 
with  extensive  enlargements  of  its  training-college 
at  Beirut,  where  the  mission  aims  thoroughly  to 
train  teachers  for  its  own  38  schools,  which  are 
grouped  about  the  main  centers  at  Beirut,  Damas- 
cus, Baalbec,  Tyre,  Hasbeya,  Zahleh,  SheznUin,  and 
Ain  Zehalteh,  and  also  to  render  the  largest  possible 
assistance  to  the  work  of  all  other  societies.  Twenty 
English  workers  superintend  the  38  schools,  with  82 
teachers  and  over  3,000  pupils.  Fifteen  Bible 
women  visit  thousands  of  homes  and  teach  Chris- 
tian and  Moslem  women  to  read.  Two  schools  for 
the  blind,  one  for  girls  and  one  for  men,  the  latter 
with  23  pupils,  teach  various  forms  of  handicraft  in 
addition  to  reading  and  other  studies. 

7.  The  Society  of  Friends  (Bnfflish):  This  or- 
ganization carries  on  work  on  Mount  Lebanon  with 
resident  missionaries  at  Brumana,  Beit  Miri,  and 
Ras  al-Metn.  In  Brumana  are  two  large  boarding- 
schools  for  boys  and  for  girls,  and  a  hospital  with 
20  beds  where  clinics  are  held  regularly  and  a  num- 
ber of  Syrian  girls  have  been  trained  as  nurses. 
Besides  these  larger  stations  they  have  schools  in 
eight  villages  and  about  1,000  pupils  under  instruc- 
tion, 13  English  missionaries,  and  35  native  work- 
ers. This  mission  was  founded  in  1873  by  Theophi- 
lus  Waldemeier,  and  was  carried  on  by  a  special 
committee  until  1898,  when  it  was  taken  over  by 
the  Board  of  the  Friends'  Foreign  Mission  Associa- 
tion as  one  of  its  five  fields  of  missionary  labor 
(Syria,  India,  Madagascar,  China,  and  Ceylon).  In 
1896  Waldemeier  left  the  mission  and  founded  the 
Lebanon  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Asfuriyeh  just 
outside  of  Beirut.  After  extensive  journeys  in 
Switserland,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States, 
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Waldemeier  proceeded  with  the  erection  of  the 
buildings  which  now  constitute  the  best-equipped 
home  for  the  insane  in  the  whole  Turkish  empire. 
The  general  committee  of  the  hospital  is  in  London, 
the  trustees  are  EngUsh  and  American,  while  the 
executive  committee  is  international. 

The  Society  of  Friends  (American)  carries  on  an 
extensive  medical  and  educational  work  at  Ramal- 
lah,  Jaffa,  and  Ramleh  with  4  American  and  22 
S3nrian  workers. 

8.  Other  Enterprises:  These,  mentioned  in  the 
order  of  their  founding,  are:  (1)  The  Reformed 
Presbyterians  (Covenanters)  in  North  America  oc- 
cupied Latakia  in  1S59  and  later  extended  their 
work  to  Suadieh,  Tarsus,  Mesine,  and  Cyprus.  They 
have  done  much  for  the  Nusairi,  really  a  pagan  peo- 
ple, which  the  government  has  attempted  to  make 
Mohanmiedan.  Twenty  American  missionaries  with 
48  native  helpers  in  the  4  main  stations  and  9  out- 
stations  have  gathered  more  than  350  communi- 
cants and  800  pupils  in  15  schools.  (2)  The  Ta- 
beetha  Mission  (1863)  in  Jaffa,  aiming  to  give  a 
Christian  training  to  Christian,  Jewish,  and  Mos- 
lem girls,  was  founded  and  is  still  carried  on  by 
Miss  Walker  Amott.  Four  foreign  and  10  Syrian 
helpers  serve  a  home  with  44  boarders,  2  day- 
schools  with  160  girls,  and  oversee  an  industrial 
work  employing  500  women  and  girls.  (3)  The 
Church  of  Scotland  Jewish  Mission  (1864)  in  Beirut 
aims  to  create  and  direct  a  movement  among  the 
Jews  by  which  they  may  deliver  themselves  from 
rabbinical  traditions  and  seek  after  Crod,  and  to  in- 
fuse Christian  knowledge  rather  than  to  withdraw 
individuals.  Eight  British  and  12  Syrian  workers 
maintain  excellent  day  schools  for  boys  and  girls 
and  a  boarding  home  for  Jewish  girls,  with  a  total 
of  about  400  pupils.  (4)  Miss  Taylor's  orphanage 
for  Moslem  and  Druse  Girls  (1868)  in  Beirut  is  with- 
out question  the  most  unique  work  in  Syn&,  if 
judged  by  the  class  of  pupils  and  the  influence  ex- 
erted by  Miss  Taylor's  impressive  personality  and 
those  who  have  followed  her.  (5)  The  Palestine 
and  Lebanon  Nurses'  Mission  (1883)  at  Baaklin  in 
the  Lebanon  for  the  evangelization  of  the  Druses 
through  the  agency  of  a  medical  mission,  with  5 
English  and  2  native  workers,  maint^iinH  a  cottage 
hospital  with  15  beds,  a  large  clinic,  and  services  and 
classes  for  Druse  women  and  girls.  (6)  The  Edin- 
burgh Medical  Missionary  Society  at  Damascus 
(1884),  after  many  years  in  hired  premises,  erected 
in  1008  its  commodious  Victoria  Hospital,  where 
Dr.  Frank  Mackinnon  and  another  Enjglish  doctor 
with  3  English  and  2  native  nurses  receive  and  treat 
the  sick  poor  of  all  creeds  and  nationalities.  Their 
aim  and  object  is  "  to  preach  the  Gospel  and  to  heal 
the  sick."  (7)  The  United  Free  Church  of  Scot- 
land Mission  has  a  fine  hospital  at  Tiberias  on  the 
Sea  of  Galilee  (1884)  with  40  beds  and  a  large  out- 
patient department  where  Dr.  Torrance  has  labored 
26  years;  another  laige  hospital  at  Hebron,  and 
one  at  Safed.  In  connection  with  the  medical  work 
are  4  schools  with  330  pupils  and  religious  services 
and  communities.  There  are  12  Briti^  and  20  na- 
tive workers.  (8)  The  Dufferin  and  Procter  Me- 
morial Schools  for  boys  and  girls  at  Swheifat  were 
founded  in  1885  by  Miss  Louisa  Procter,  an  Irish 


lady  who  gave  her  money  and  21  years  of  her  life 
to  the  building  up  of  two  boarding-schools.  At  her 
death  the  work  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  her 
assistant,  Rev.  Tanius  Saad,  who,  in  coopei^tion 
with  an  English  and  Irish  committee  of  reference 
and  a  board  of  visitors,  is  carrying  on  the  work  suc- 
cessfully. Two  English  and  6  Syrian  workers  care 
for  173  pupils  in  the  schools.  (9)  The  Christian 
and  Missionary  Alliance  of  New  York  began  in  1893 
an  undenominational  work  in  Jerusalem  among 
Jews,  Moslems,  and  oriental  Christians  for  a  deepen- 
ing of  the  religious  life,  and  has  organized  a  church 
with  boarding-schools  for  boys  and  girls,  sends  visit- 
ing workers  into  the  villages,  and  supports  a  day- 
school  for  girls  in  Hebron.  (10)  The  Presbyterian 
Church  of  England's  Mission  to  the  Jews  entered 
Aleppo  in  1895  and  aims  mainly  at  helping  the  Jews 
while  admitting  a  limited  number  of  Gentiles.  Three 
British  and  9  S3rrian  workers  care  for  a  community 
of  120  Protestants  with  about  300  pupils  in  its 
schools.  (11)  The  Danish  Mission  to  the  Orient  in 
1898  entered  S3rria,  in  1905  took  over  the  Kala- 
moon  district  (n.e.  of  Damascus,  toward  Palmyra) 
from  the  Irish  Presbyterian  Mission,  and  has  opened 
work  in  Yabrood,  Nebk,  Deir  Atiyeh,  Hafr,  and 
Karjasem.  Eight  Danish  and  17  Syrian  workers 
have  opened  9  schools  with  340  pupils,  while  plans 
for  an  extensive  medical  and  church  work  are  well 
under  way.  (12)  The  Swedish  Jerusalem  Society 
of  Stockholm  entered  Jerusalem  in  1903  and  is 
building  a  hospital  at  Bethlehem,  where  Dr.  Rib- 
bing has  been  laboring  since  1904.  This  society 
emplo3rs  4  Swedish,  2  German,  1  English,  and  4 
Syrian  workers. 

Vn.  Summary  and  ConcluBlon:  The  whole 
number  of  foreign  Protestant  societies  now  opera- 
ting in  Syria  is  35,  with  not  less  than  500  foreign 
workers  of  whom  about  150  are  Americans  and  200 
are  from  Great  Britain.  The  pupils  in  Protestant 
schools  number  more  than  20,000.  Medical  mis- 
sions are  carried  on  in  28  cities  and  towns,  with 
more  than  40  foreign  physicians  and  twice  as  many 
trained  nurses.  In  addition  to  the  Protestant  edu- 
cational institutions  in  Sjrria  and  Palestine,  numer- 
ous schools  have  been  opened  by  other  sects,  foreign 
and  native,  and  the  Turkish  govenftnent  has  begun 
tq  develop  a  system  of  its  own,  but  has  apparently 
begun  at  the  top  with  military  and  civil  institu- 
tions instead  of  at  the  bottom  with  elementary  ed- 
ucation. Beirut  was  in  the  days  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire a  city  of  schools  and  is  so  still.  Out  of  97 
schools  of  all  grades  36  are  Moslem  (mainly  elemen- 
tary attached  to  the  mosques),  43  are  foreign,  14 
belong  to  the  native  Christian  sects  and  2  to  the 
Jews.  Out  of  the  13,256  scholars  more  than  half 
are  in  foreign  schools  and  more  than  two-thirds  are 
in  Christian  schools.  The  highest  grades  of  all 
schools  are  Christian. 

The  re-promulgation  of  the  constitution  in  Turkey 
in  1908,  the  deposition  of  Abd  ul-Hamid  in  1909, 
and  the  other  stirring  events  of  the  years  1907-09 
gave  a  great  impetus  to  all  missionary  operations. 
The  new  government,  despite  the  malignant  influ- 
ence and  activity  of  the  reactionaries,  has  shown 
itself  friendly  to  all  educational  enterprises,  and 
men  prominent  in  the  new  regime  have  rendered 
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BUperb  tributes  to  the  foreigners  who  toiled  Eunid 
the  darkness  and  confiiaon  of  the  past  twenty-five 
years.  Great  problems  confront  the  present  ad- 
mlniBtmtioa.  The  politico-religious  alliance  be- 
tween Islam  and  the  State  must  certainly  give  way 
to  something  more  suited  to  the  modem  world. 
Those  who  have  fanned  the  fanaticism  of  the  ig- 
norant Moslems  are  guilty  of  awful  crimes.  But 
closer  contact  with  European  influence,  the  growth 
of  education,  the  reading  of  the  Bible,  the  phenom- 
enal increase  of  newspapers,  and  the  spread  of  a 
purer  Christianity  are  aurely  leavening  the  minds 
of  an  increasingly  lar^r  number  of  Mohammedans. 
Diplomacy  can  never  regenerate  the  East.  The 
patient  work  of  education,  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel,  the  distribution  of  God's  word  among  the 
masses,  and  the  diffusion  of  Christian  Uterature, 
will  gradually  disarm  prejudice,  awaken  inquiry, 
promote  social  harmony,  destroy  polygamy,  reform 
the  oriental  churches,  and  bring  the  followers  of 
Mohammed  to  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ.  Thus 
will  the  press,  the  Church,  and  the  school  cooperate 
in  hastening  the  true  regeneration  of  this  most  in- 
teresting, and,  until  recently,  so  degraded  land. 
H.  H.  Jesaopt.     Revised  by  F.  E.  Hoskins. 
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oraphit  du  Talmvd,  Paris.  1H68;  W.  M.  MOUer.  Atim  umJ 
Europa  nach  alUffupti^hen  DenkmAlem,  Leipeic.  1893; 
A.  MQlkr,  Dtr  Iilom  in  Moreen-  und  Abendland.  2  vols.. 
Berlin,  1SS5-BT;  E.  Miyer,  Gexhiclili  del  Allmumi,  vols, 
i..  iii.,  Stuttgart.  1H84-1D0I:  idem,  Dii  BnMihuTW  da 
Jtidtnlumt.  Hslle.  1896;  idem,  Dii  leradilm  und  ihre 
Nachbarttammi.  Hulle.  IBO61  W.  Geiger  uid  E.  Kuhne. 
fninudAc  PhUBlagie.  ii.  3D5-S04;  F.  Hommel.  Grmdrit, 
der  Gfooraphie  und  GMchithU  drt  ajten  Orienin,  pp-  1S7- 
1S4.  Munich.  IMM;  idem.  GeirhichU  dm  alum  Morgm- 
londa,  3d  ed..  Ldpsic,  1001;  O.  L.  Bell,  Durch  die  H'Oihn 
unil  KiJIur.MUcfi  Synfiis,  2d  ed.  Leipaic,  1810, 

bodies  opomtiiiE  b  Syria,  ronsull:  T.  Laurie,  HiMarical 
akdcli  of  iht  Suria  Mitrion.  Hew  YoT^,  lSe2:  R.Anderaon, 
OrtrtUaJM^Hibni,  2  vols..  Boston,  1872;  J.  S.  DaxDia,  Strich 
o/SlMonM-iMioB..  New  York.  1872;  R.  B.  Jewup.  Womai 
of  At  Arnbt.  New  York,  1874;  idem,  Surian  Borne  Life. 
ib.  1874;  idem,  MoAamtnedon  Uiationary  PrMrm.  Phihi- 
delpbia.  1880:  idem.  Fiftu-lhree  Ymrt  inSifrin.  New  York. 
taiO;  E.  D.  G.  Prime.  Fnrty  Yeare  in  Iht  Turkith  Empire; 
.  .  .  Mrmoiri  of  ...  W.  OoodrU.  New  York,  1876;  W. 
A.  HoUidey.  Hii/OTical  Sketch  of  Uimant  to  Svria.  Phils- 
dalphia.  1BS1;  Mn,  £,  R.  Pitjuoo.  Mitrion  Life  in  Orerci 
and  PaUttine.  London.  1881:  The  Star  in  Ae  Bail:  juar- 
trrly  Rrcard  of  Uu  ProffreM  Bf  Chrietian  Mieiiont  totWin 
t^  Tarkidi  Empire.  London.  18S3;  F,  Conil,  Jmitaltm 
modeme.  Hitt.  du  moucnnml  cuMoItqu*  dane  la  Ville 
Saint,  Paris.  1864;  J.  B.  Wibon  and  J.  Wells,  Sea  of 
Oalilee  Million  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland.  Edinburgh, 
13BS;  M.  Jullien.  la  Naurrillt  Miman  de  la  compoanii  de 
Jbna  en  Sarie.  ISSI-BS.  2  vols.,  Toun.  1898;  A.  Forder. 
With  the  AriAe  in  Tent  and  To-en;  an  Accomt  of  mi-ion- 
an  Work  in  Moab  and  Edom.  London,  IMS;   H.  J.  E., 


indnd  Syrian  Piclurti,  iHuttraling  At  Work  of  O^ 
Afunon.  London,  1903;  W.  A.  Essery.  The  AKtnd- 
>••.  Som  R-vltt  at  Mi-ion,  in  BibU  Lend*, 
L.  IWU;  Jehay.  SujiU  OlUrmam  non-U  utndmanM, 
1.  ISeS;    Bawtek*!**  Sytia  and  PaUMint,  lalgala. 


STRIAC  LITERATUBE. 

Divisiooe  o(  Syriao  Litersluro  ([  1). 

General  Works  OD  Syrino  Ljtemtuni  (|  3), 

JudiBO-PagM)  Writings  (i  3). 

Bible  and  Apocrypha  (|  4). 

Native  Christian  Literature  (i  W. 

Theological  LiUrature  under  Greek  Influonca  (|  S). 

Rise  of  History  under  Islam  (t  T). 

Period  o[  Decline  ((8). 

Collected  and  Miscellaneous  Writinc*  (f  S). 

Works  on  Philowphy  and  Science  (I  10). 

Translation  Lileratu™  (1  U). 

Juristic  Literature  ((  12). 

Historical  Tresliseg  (I  13). 

Syriac  literature — the  literature  of  the  language 
designated  as  "  Syriac  "  or  "  Syrian  "  (R.  V.  marg. 
"Aramaic,"  "  Aramean  ")  in  the  Old  Testament 
(II  Kings  xviii.  26;  Dan.  ii.  4;  Eira  iv.  7)— is  of 
prime  importance  in  the  history  of  the  Chrietian 
religion,  though  not  so  much  for  its  bearing  on  the 
Bible  and  ite  exegesis  as  because  of  tJie  high  value 
of  the  Christian  Uterature  which  it  contains.  Thia 
statement  holds  good  both  of  the  works  originally 
written  in  Syriac  by  native  authors,  and  of  those 
works  which  were  first  composed  in  other  languages, 
but  which  now,  their  original  texts  having  been 
lost,  are  preserved  only  in  Syriac  translations.  Of 
the  latter  type  it  is  sufficient  simply  to  allude  to 
such  recent  finds  as  the  Old  Syriac  Gospels  from 
Sinai  (see  Bible  Versions,  A,  III,,  1,  §  3),  to  the 
Odes  of  Solomon  (see  Solouon,  Odes  of),  or  to  the 
list  of  "  Old  Syriac  Versions  of  Early  Christian 
Greek  Literature  "  given  by  Hamack  {Litteratur,  i. 


Syriac  Uterature  may  be  divided  (1)  from  the  re- 
ligious point  of  view  into  (a)  heathen,  (b)  Jewish, 
and  (c)  Christian.  (2)  Chronologically  it  ranges 
from  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  or,  if  the 
recent  discoveries  of  Aramaic  papyri  in  Egypt  bo 
included,  from  the  fifth  century  B.C. 
I.  Divisions  to  the  Middle  Ages;   while  in  the  nine- 

o(  Syriac  tocntb  century  a  modem  Syriac  litera- 
Literalure.  ture  sprang  up,  largely  through  the 
agency  of  the  American  Mission  at 
Urumiah.  (3)  Geographically  the  literature  ranges 
from  the  southern  frontier  of  Egypt  and  the  shore 
of  the  Mediterranean  across  Mesopotamia  to  India 
(Kottayam  in  Malabar),  Turkestan  {Semiryeshchie), 
and  China  (Singan-fu).  (4)  In  extent  and  conlenta 
Syriac  literature  is  sufficiently  rich  to  arouse  the 
ical  of  the  scholar,  without  being  so  huge  aa  to 
make  him  despair,  as  is  the  case,  for  instance,  with 
Arabic.  The  new  Corpue  Scriptorum  Cbrittianorwn 
OrierUalium  (Paris,  1903  sqq.)  allows  126  parta  tor 
the  Syriac  section,  or  more  than  for  any  other 
branch;  a  single  editor,  Paul  Bedjan,  during  recent 
years  haa  published  over  thirty  volumea,  mostly 
inedita;  and  Paul  de  Lagarde  (q.v.)  began  •  Bih- 
lioUieea  Sgriaea  (Gfittingen,  1802). 

Though  mainly  theological,  Syriac  Ut«rature 
covers  all  branches  of  science — history,  geography, 
philology,  medicine,  law,  and  astronomy — and  even 
Bontkina  epeoimens  of  tbo  ronuaee. 
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Eusebius,  in  various  places  in  his  Hut,  ecd.,  like 
Jerome  and  Gennadius  in  their  De  vir.  ill.,  make 
mention  of  some  Syriac  writers  who  had  already 
become  known  in  the  West,  but  the  chief  work  of 
this  sort  is  the  "  Catalogue  "  drawn  up  by  Ebed 
Jesu  (q.v.,  where  details  will  be  found  regarding  the 
edition  by  J.  S.  Assemani).  Among  modem  works 
mention  may  be  made  of  W.  Wright,  Short  History 
of  Syriac  Literature,  London,  1894  (first 

a.  General  pubUshed  as  the  article  '^  Syriac  Litera- 

Works  on  ture  "  in  Encydopcedia  Britannica,  9th 
^rriac      ed.,  xii.  824-^856,  London,  1887);    R. 

Literature.  Duval,  La  LitUrature  ayriaque  (Paris, 
1899;  2d  ed.,  1901);  E.  Nestle,  Lit- 
icratwra  Syriaca  (Berlin,  1888;  extract  from  his 
Syrische  Grammatik,  2d  ed.,  giving  the  titles  of  the 
principal  publications  prior  to  1888);  C.  Brockel- 
mann,  Syrische  Grammatiky  pp.  124-144  (2d  ed., 
Berlin,  1905),  gives  a  selection  with  additions  up  to 
1905,  and  the  same  scholar  has  also  treated  this 
field  in  the  section  on  the  Syriac  and  Christian  Ara- 
bic literatures  in  the  Geschichte  der  chrisUichen  Lite- 
raturen  des  Ostens,  pp.  1-74  (Leipsic,  1907);  J.  B. 
Chabot,  Les  Langues  et  les  litUratures  aranUens 
(Paris,  1910);  while  more  special  topics  are  dis- 
cussed by  A.  Baumstark  in  his  **  BibUotheks-  und 
Buchwesen  der  christlichen  Syrier,"  in  Germania, 
Sept.  23,  1909,  and  in  his  ''  Palffistinensia,"  in  RQS, 
XX.  123-149,  157-188,  and  *'  Ostsyrisches  Christen- 
tum  und  ostsyrischer  Hellenismus,"  ib.,  xxii.,  pp. 
17-35.  For  a  more  thorough  study  the  catalogues 
of  the  collections  of  Syriac  manuscripts  in  the  li- 
braries of  Europe  and  the  East  are  indispensable, 
since  a  lai^e  part  of  Syriac  literature  is  still  hidden 
in  manuscripts,  of  which  some  are  to  be  foimd  in 
America  (for  a  list  of  some  of  these  catalogues  see 
BrGr.*  p.  124-125;  cf.  also  the  works  referred  to  in 
SnuAC  Church,  especially  those  of  F.  C.  Burkitt, 
R.  Duval,  J.  Labourt,  and  L.  J.  Tixeront). 

A  Judseo-pagan  source  is  probably  to  be  sought 
in  the  story  of  Ahikar  the  Sage,  a  fragment  of  which 
has  been  found  in  one  of  the  Aramaic  papyri  now  in 
the  Royal  Library,  Berlin,  while  the  complete  ver- 
sion was  made  accessible  by  F.  C.  Conybeare,  J.  R. 
Harris,  and  A.  S.  Lewis  in  their  Story 
3.  Judaeo-    of  Ahikar  from  the  Syriac,  Arabic,  Ar- 
Pagan      menian,  Ethiopic,  Greek,  and  Slavonic 

Writings.  Versions  (London,  1898;  cf.  BrL,  p. 
5;  F.  Nau,  Histoire  et  sagesse  d* Ahikar 
VAssyrien,  Paris,  1909);  and  Mara  bar  Serapion, 
who,  in  a  letter  to  his  son  (first  edited  by  W.  Cure- 
ton,  in  his  SpicUegium  Syriacum,  London,  1855), 
makes  the  wise  king  of  the  Jews  (i.e.,  Christ)  the 

*  Special  abbreviationi  employed  in  this  article: 

AB,  Analecta  BoUandiana,  Paris  and  BniSMls,  1882  sqq. 

BO,  J.  S.  Aiwemimi,  Biblut(h«ia  Orienlalu,  Rome,  1719-28. 

BrOr,  C.  Broekelmann,  SyriBt^  ChrammaHk,  2d  ed..  Bei^ 
lin.  1905. 

BrL,  C.  Broekelmann,  in  GmekichU  d&r  chritOichm  lAtmy- 
fwnm  de%  Owtena,  Leipeio,  1907. 

GA,  Abhandlunom  der  kdniolieken  GmdUchatt  d&r  Wimm^ 
•chaften  mu  OstHnam,  O0ttin«en,  1843  sqq. 

NSi,  Neu0  StwUm  wur  GmehieMe  der  TheeloffU  md  Kirtke, 
ed.  G.  N.  Bonwetsch  and  R.  Seeberg,  Leipaie,  1807  soq. 

OChr,  Orien*  ChriaUanut,  Rome,  1901  sqq. 

PO,  PalToloaia  OrienkUit,  Paris.  1903  eqq. 

ROC,  Revus  de  Vorient  chrUien,  Paris,  1808  iqq. 

RQ8,  B&miecKe  QwxriaUehnfi,  Rome,  1887  sqq. 


equal  of  Socrates  and  P3rthagoras,  was  probably 
a  pagan,  not  a  Christian  (cf.  Hamack,  LiO/eraiur, 
i.  763,  ii.  701;  E.  Renan,  in  J  A,  IV.,  xix.  328;  F. 
Schulthess,  in  ZDMG,  li.  365-391). 

The  beginnings  of  the  Syriac  version  of  the  Bible 
probably  came  from  Syrian  Jew^s  (see  Bible  Ver- 
sions, A,  III.;   cf.  also  W.  E.  Barnes,  "  The  Pes- 
hitta  Version  of  II  Kings,"  in  JTS,  vi.  220-232,  xi. 
533-542) ;  but  a  practical  and  critical  edition  of  the 
Syriac  Old  Testament  is  still  to  be  made  (cf.  E. 
Nestle,  in  TLB,  1910,  no.  23,  and  the  same  scholar 
on  the  edition  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  So- 
ciety, in  ZZ>MG,  lix.  31-32).    To  Christian  or  Gnos- 
tic literature,  rather  than  to  apocr3rphal  or  even 
Jewish,  belong  the  Odes  of  Solomon  (q.v.),  which 
were  first  edited  by  J.  R.  Harris  (Cambridge,  1909; 
2d  ed.  revised,  1911),  who  has  also 
4.  Bible     published  An  Early  Christian  Psalter 
and        (London,  1909;   cf.  A.  Hamack  and 

Apocrypha.  J.  Flemming,  Ein  jUdischrchristliches 
PscHmbuch  aus  dem  ersten  Jahrhundertf 
Leipsic,  1910).  On  the  Syriac  translations  of  the 
New  Testament  general  reference  may  be  made  to 
Bible  Versions,  A,  III.,  to  which  may  be  added,  as 
the  most  important  subsequent  pubUcations,  A.  S. 
Lewis'  Old  Syriac  Gospels  or  Evangelion  da-Mephar' 
reshS:  Being  the  Text  of  the  Sinai  or  Syro-Antiochene 
Palimpsest,  indvding  the  latest  Additians  and  Emenr 
dations  with  the  Variants  of  the  Curetonian  Text  (Lon- 
don, 1910)  and  H.  K.  H.  von  Soden's  Die  Schriften 
des  Neuen  Testaments  in  ihrer  dUesten  erreichbaren 
TextgestaU  (§§  331, 342, 363-368, 463, 493,  548,  Ber- 
lin, 1902  sqq.),  his  main  conclusions  being  that  the 
Diatessaron  of  Tatian  (q.v.)  existed  not  only  in 
Syriac,  but  also  in  Greek,  and  that  the  influence  of 
both  Tfltian  and  his  work  was  extremely  great  on  the 
text  of  the  New  Testament.  Among  the  Apocrypha 
of  the  New  Testament  more  than  usual  interest  at- 
taches to  the  Acts  of  Thomas  (see  Apocrypha,  B, 
II.  (9),  and  cf.  A.  S.  Lewis,  in  Horce  Semitica,  in., 
London,  1904),  which  seems  to  be  of  S3rriac  origin 
and  to  belong  to  the  school  of  Bardesanes  (q.v.). 
It  is  also  noteworthy  as  containing  the  celebrated 
**  Hymn  of  the  Soul,"  on  which  cf.  A.  A.  Bevan,  in 
TS,  v.;  BrL,  pp.  12-15;  F.  C.  Burkitt,  Hymn  of 
Bardaisan  (London,  1899)  and  Early  Eastern  Chris- 
tianity, lecture  vi.  (New  York,  1904;  Eng.  transl., 
pp.  218-223).  There  is  considerable  doubt  as  to 
whether  the  original  language  of  the  **  Book  of  the 
Laws  of  the  Coimtries,"  which  also  belongs  to  the 
school  of  Bardesanes,  was  Greek,  as  is  maintained 
by  F.  Schulthess,  or  Syriac,  as  T.  Ndldeke  holds  (cf . 
ZDMO,  box.,  91-94, 555-560, 745-760;  and  F.  Nau, 
in  ZA,  Sept.-Oct.,  1910,  pp.  209  sqq.) 

Excepting  these  few  pieces  which  have  a  heathen, 
Jewish,  or  Gnostie  origin,  and  to  which  may  be 
added  scattered  fragments  of  Maniohean  literature 
(see  ICani,  BIanichsans;  and  note  also  BIand jeans), 
Sjrriao  literature  is  entirely  Christian,  and  for  the 
mo0t  part  ecclesiastical  and  theolog- 

5*  Native   ical.    The  chief  centers  were  Edeesa 

Chrlitkn    and  Nisfbis,  and  at  first  the  literature 

Lhwatttfit.  WEB  purely  nataonal,  though  later  it 

came  under  the  influence  of  the  Greek 

Chureh,  and  finally  was  compelled  to  struggle  against 

Arabic  domination.    As  the  chief  authors  of  this 
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literature  have  already  been  considered  in  separate 
aitides,  it  is  sufBcient  here  merely  to  aUude  to  them, 
giving  in  addition  the  latest  literature  upon  them. 

The  chief  representatives  of  the  earliest  original 
ByxiBC  literature  are  Aphraates  and  Ephraem  Synis 
(qq.v.)y  the  "  Homilies  "  of  Aphraates  have  been 
edited  afresh  by  J.  Parisot  in  Patrdogia  Syriaca 
ii  (Paris,  1894  sqq.)i  while  his  theological  point  of 
view  is  discussed  by  P.  Schwen,  in  his  Afrahat, 
9eine  Person  und  tein  Veratdndnis  dea  Ckrigtentums 
(Berlin,  1907;  cf.  TJB,  1907,  pp.  322,  327,  330;  cf. 
further,  H.  Koch,  ''  Taufe  und  Askese  in  der  alten 
syrischen  Kirche,"  in  ZNTW,  xii.  37-69).  Igna- 
tius Ephraem  II.  Rahmani's  Sancti  Epkraemi  Syri 
Hymni  de  VirginUate  (Beirut,  1906)  is,  despite  its 
full  title,  only  in  part  a  first  edition  (cf .  TJB,  1907, 
pp.  324-325).  Minor  successors  and  imitators  of 
Ephraem  were  Cyrillona  (c.  396;  cf.  Zahn,  Kanan, 
ii.  252;  G.  Bickell,  in  ZDMGy  xxvii.  566-625,  xxxv. 
357)  and  Balai  (c.  420),  whose  works  were  edited, 
together  with  some  of  Ephraem  and  others,  by  J.  J. 
Overbeck,  in  his  iS.  Ephrcemi  Syrif  RabulcB  Epiacopi 
Edeaaenif  Baled  aliorumque  opera  seUcta  (Oxford, 
1865;  on  Balai  cf.,  further,  K.  V.  Zetterst^n,  Bei- 
trdge  tur  Kenntnis  der  rdigidsen  Dichtang  Balai* a, 
Leipsic,  1902;  BrGr), 

For  the  second  period  of  Syriac  literature,  that 
imder  Greek  influence,  general  reference  may  be 
made  to  F.  C.  Burkitt's  Early  Eaatem  Ckriatianityy 
ut  sup.,  and  to  J.  Tixeront's  ''  Thdologie  de  langue 
syriaque  au  iv.  sidcle  **  (Hiatoire  dea  dogmea,  vol. 
ii.,  chap,  vii.,  Paris,  1909).  Here  the  most 
prominent  figures  are  Rabbola  of  Edessa,  Isaac  of 
Antioch     (qq.v.),    and    Barsauma    of 

6.  Theo-    Nisibis    (flourished    c.    485).      Isaac's 

logical  treatise  De  PerfecHone  Rdigioaa  has 
Literature  recently  been  edited  by  P.  Bedjan, 
under  Oreek  Paris,  1908;  while  the  letters  of  Bar- 
Influence,  saiuna  to  the  Catholicos  Acacius  have 
been  published  by  P.  Braun  (in  Actea 
du  X,  congrha  irdemational  dea  oriervUdiateay  iii.  83- 
101,  Leyden,  1896),  and  a  hymn  ascribed  to  him 
(though  others  attribute  it  to  Mar  John)  is  given 
in  A.  J.  Maclean's  East  Syrian  Daily  Officea,  p.  226 
(London,  1894). 

The  literary  importance  of  Narsai  (Nerses)  the 
Great  (see  Nerses)  is  attested  both  by  his  surname 
and  by  the  publication  of  Sancti  Neraetia  Precea 
xxxvii  Unguis  edita  (Venice,  1862).  To  the  works 
of  Feldmann,  Martin,  Sachau,  and  Weil  listed  in 
BrOr,  p.  135,  and  besides  those  mentioned  in  the 
bibliography  of  Nerses,  allusion  may  be  made  to 
V.  Grabowski,  Die  Geacfkchte  Joaefa  von  Mar  Naraea 
I.  (Leipsic,  1889),  and  to  A.  Mingana's  edition,  ATor- 
aai  Doctoria  Syri  homilia  et  carmina  primo  edtUa  (2 
vols.,  Mosul,  1905).  The  fifth  volume  of  the  HonU' 
iUcB  SdectoB  of  Jacob  of  Sarug  (q.v.)  has  been  ed- 
ited by  P.  Bedjan  (Paris,  1910),  this  part  containing 
homilies  czlvii.-cxcv.,  only  one  of  which  had  pre- 
viously been  edited.  Philoxenus  of  Mabog  (see 
PsiLOXEmTB),  whom  Brockelmann  calls  "  the  graat- 
est  prose  writer  of  8yria,"  has  reoently  reodved 
further  study.  The  edition  of  his  Diacoursm  by 
E.  A.  W.  Budge  (London,  1894)  has  been  disooflBed 
in  a  Riissian  criticism  by  A.  Spassky,  in  Bogodavaky 
Ve&tnik,  Oct.,  1896,  pp.  143-149;  while  A.  A.  Vas- 


chalde's  edition  of  certain  letters  (Rome,  1902)  has 
been  further  considered  by  R.  Duval,  in  JA,  Jan.- 
Feb.,  1903,  pp.  168-170,  and  by  A.  Baumstark,  in 
OChr,  ii.  447-450.  Stephen  bar  Zudhaile  (q.v.)  is 
of  importance  chiefly  because  of  his  connection  with 
the  literature  which  gathered  aroimd  Dionysius  the 
Areopagite  (q.v.),  the  latest  contribution  to  this  sub- 
ject being  P.  Peeters,  "  La  Vision  de  Denys  TAr^p- 
agite  k  H^liopolis,"  in  AB,  xxix.  3.  Very  little  was 
known  concerning  Martjrrius-Sahdona  (c.  650)  until 
H.  Goussen  published  his  Martyritis-Sahdona'a  Ld)en 
und  Werke  (Leipsic,  1897)  and  P.  Bedjan  edited  his 
writings  (Sancti  Martyrii  qui  et  Sahdona  guce  auper^ 
aunt  omniOf  Paris,  1902;  cf.  R.  Duval,  JA,  Jan.- 
Feb.,  1903,  p.  166).  When  Sahdona  abandoned 
Nestorianism,  he  f oimd  a  bitter  opponent  in  Isho- 
yabh  III.,  the  author  o(  Acta  Martyrii  Ilo'aabran 
(ed.  J.  B.  Chabot,  in  Nouvetlea  arckivea  dea  miaaiona 
acientifiqueaf  viii.  486)  and  The  Book  of  Conaolatuma, 
or  the  Pastoral  Epiatlea  of  Mar  laho-Yahb  (ed.  P. 
Scott-Moncrieff,  part  i.,  London,  1904;  these  epis- 
tles have  also  been  edited,  with  a  Latin  transl.,  by 
R.  Duval,  in  CSCO,  II.,  Ixiv.,  1905).  Another  wri- 
ter whose  very  name  was  almost  unknown  imtil  the 
present  century  was  Theodorus  bar  Koni  (or,  per- 
haps, Kewanai),  who  left  a  large  collection  of  anno- 
tations on  the  Bible  (cf.  J.  B.  Chabot,  "  Theodore 
bar  Khoimi  et  le  livre  des  scholies,"  in  «AA,  Jan.- 
Feb.,  1901,  pp.  170-179),  the  first  part  of  which  has 
been  edited  byAddai  Scherin  C5C0,  II.,  Ix v.,  1910. 
An  author  long  known  and  justly  famous  was  Jacob 
of  Edessa  (q.v.),  new  fragments  of  whose  corre- 
spondence have  been  published  by  F.  Nau  (ROC, 
1901,  pp.  1-9,  1905,  pp.  3-4) ;  and  to  this  same  pe- 
riod belongs  George,  bishop  of  the  Arabians  (q.v.), 
who  worked  over  the ''  Chronicle  "  of  Eusebius,  and 
some  of  whose  fragments  are  quoted  in  BrGr. 

A  new  period  began  with  the  rise  of  Islam  and 
the  establishment  of  the  calif  ate  in  Babylonia;  and 
Syriac  literature  as  a  whole  soon  yielded  place  to 
.Ajubic.  Theological  literature  fell  into  the  back- 
ground, and  secular  branches  were  cul- 
7.  Rise  of  tivated,  treatises  now  being  written 
History  on  astronomy,  on  astrology)  on  philos- 
under  Islam,  ophy,  on  logic,  and  on  rhetoric.  The- 
ophilus  of  Edessa  is  said  to  have  corre- 
sponded with  the  calif  Al-Mahdi  on  astrological 
problems,  and  he  even  attempted  to  translate  the 
Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  for  his  coimtrymen,  although 
only  a  few  fragments  of  his  version  have  survived. 
After  Paul  the  Persian  had  written  on  logic,  Anto- 
nius  the  Rhetor,  of  Tagrit,  adapted  Greek  rules  to 
the  Syriac  language;  while  by  translating  the  works 
of  Azistotle  the  Syrians  became  the  teachers  of  the 
Arabs,  and  thus,  through  them,  the  instructors  of 
medieval  Europe  [cf*  I.  Pizzi,  "  Delia  Cultura  er»- 
duta  araba,"  in  Oiomale  arcadico,  ser.  III.,  vol.  v.]. 
A  historical  work  written  about  775  aj).,  and  em- 
bodying extracts  firmi  Eusebius^  Socrates,  and 
John  of  Ephesus,  has  preserved  ihe  ohronicle  of 
Joshua  the  Stylite,  a  chixmible  which  was  long  be- 
lieved to  be  tlie  work  of  Dbnysius  of  Tell-Mshret 
but  of  Dionysius'  own  history  only  a  portion  has 
survived.  Moses  bar  Eepha  (b.  about  813;  d.  003; 
bishop  of  Mosul,  under  the  name  of  Severus,  in 
863)  was  a  prolific  author,  although  scarcely  any  of 
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his  writiDgs  have  thus  far  been  published  (cf .  O. 
Braun,  Moses  bar  Kepha  und  aein  Buck  van  der  Seele, 
Fr&huTg,  1891).  The  work  of  Thomas  of  Marga 
(monk  in  the  cloister  of  Beth  'Abbe  in  832,  secre- 
tary to  the  Patriarch  Abraham  in  837,  and  later 
bishop  of  Marga),  The  Book  of  Governors f  the  His- 
toria  MonasHca  of  the  Bishop  of  Marga  (ed.  and 
transl.  E.  A.  W.  Budge,  2  vols.,  London,  1893;  Liber 
Superiorum  .  .  .  Mar  Narsetis  HomilicB  in  Joseph, 
Documenta  patrum  de  quibttsdam  fidei  dogmatic 
bus,  ed.  P.  Bedjan,  Paris,  1901),  is  of  importance 
for  the  history  of  the  Syrian  monasteries.  A 
contemporary  of  Thomas  of  Maiga  was  Ishodad, 
whose  position  in  the  exegesis  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment has  been  pointed  out  by  G.  Diettrich,  in  the 
Beihefte  zur  ZATW,  no.  6,  1902,  while  an  edition 
and  translation  is  promised  in  tiie  near  future  by 
Margaret  D.  Gibson. 

The  eleventh  centiuy  produced  no  great  author 
among  the  Syrians,  but  to  the  twelfth  belongs 
Dionysius  bar  Salibi,  some  of  whose  numerous 
worloi  have  been  published  in  CSCO,  II.:  the  ex- 
planation of  the  Mass  (by  H.  Labourt,  vol.  xciii., 
1903),  the  first  part  of  the  commentary  on  the  Gos- 
pels (by  I.  SedlaSek,  vol.  xcviii.,  1906),  and  the 
conmientary  on  Revelation,  Acts,  and  the  Catholic 
Epistles  (by  the  same,  vol.  ci.,  1910).  In  the  early 
part  of  the  thirteenth  century  there 

8.  Period  flourished  Bishop  Solomon  of  Basra, 
of  Decline,  the  author  of  The  Book  of  the  Bee  (ed. 
and  transl.,  E.  A.  W.  Budge,  in  An- 
ecdota  Oxoniensia,  vol.  i.,  part  ii.,  Oxford,  1886), 
which  is  full  of  ciuious  legendary  information  con- 
cerning the  Bible.  To  this  period  also  belongs  the 
poet  Giwargis  Warda  of  Arbela  (about  1225),  but  the 
most  versatile  author  of  the  century,  and  indeed  of 
the  whole  range  of  Syriac  literature,  was  Abulfaraj 
(q.v.),  commonly  called  Bar-Hebrseus.  To  the  list 
of  modem  editions  of  his  works  given  by  Nestle 
(lAtteratiara,  pp.  46-50,  ut  sup.)  some  twenty  more 
have  been  added  by  BrGr,  p.  159,  and  even  this  is 
not  exhaustive  (cf.  J.  Gottesberger,  "  Barhebr&us 
und  seine  Scholien  zur  heiligen  Schrift,''  in  Biblische 
Studien,  ed.  O.  Bardenhewer,  v.  4-5,  Freiburg, 
1900).  Abulfaraj  was  followed  by  Ebed  Jesu  (q.v.), 
the  author  of  a  versified  list  of  Syriac  literature,  a 
collection  of  canons,  and  the  ''  Paradise  of  Eden,'' 
an  imitation  of  the  Arabic  "  Seances ''  of  Hariri. 
The  name  of  the  last  writer  of  good  Syriac  is  un- 
known, but  he  was  the  biographer  of  the  Patriarch 
Yaballah  (1281-1317),  who  started  on  a  pilgrimage 
from  China  to  Jerusalem  and  Europe,  and  who  rose, 
through  his  relations  with  the  Mongolian  princes  to 
whom  the  Syrian  Church  was  then  subject,  to  the 
dignity  of  patriarch.  Several  centuries  then  passed 
before  the  literature  in  modem  Syriac  began,  a 
literature  which,  however,  falls  outside  the  scope 
of  this  article. 

The  discussion  has  thus  far  been  oopcemed  chiefly 
with  individual  authors,  most  of  ^om  wrote  on 
theology.  There  are,  however,  also  numerous  works 
the  authors  of  which  are  unknown,  as  well  as  col- 
lected works  (cf.  the  list  in  BrOr,  pp.  131-134)  and 
the  rich  literature  of  translations  (BrOr,  p.  140 
sqq.),  especially  from  Greek,  though  there  are  also 
tome  from  Arabic  aod  Persian,  and  a  few  from  Latin, 


such  as  the  works  of  Cyprian,  which  probably  came 
through  the  medium  of  Greek.  Among  theological 
works  mention  may  here   be  made  (cf .  the  more 

complete  list  in  Hamack,  LiUeratur, 

9.  Collected  i.  885-886)  of  the  writings  of  AJexan- 

and  Miscel-  der  of  Alexandria,  Clement  of   Alex- 

laneous     andria,  Clement  of  Rome,  Dionysius 

Writings,    of  Alexandria,  Eusebius,  Gregory  Thau- 

maturgus,  Hippolytus,  Ignatius,  Ire- 
nsBUS,  Julius  Africanus,  Pseudo-Justinus,  Marcion, 
Melito,  Methodius,  Origen,  Paul  of  Samosata,  Peter 
of  Alexandria,  Polycarp,  Sextus,  and  Tatian  (qq.v.). 
Noteworthy  among  the  collections  and  anonymous 
works  are  the  important  Didascalia  and  Apostolic 
Constitutions  (see  Apostolic  Constitutions  and 
Canons),  the  so-called  "  Rules  of  the  Egyptian 
Church,"  and  the  Acts  of  Andrew,  Archelaus,  John, 
Philip,  and  Paul  (especially  the  latter's  correspond- 
ence with  the  Corinthians).  Being  the  home  of  the 
Christological  controversies,  almost  every  impor- 
tant writer  and  document  became  known  to  the 
Syrians  through  translations,  particularly  Cyril  of 
Alexandria,  Athanasius,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and 
Gregory  of  Nyssa;  while  special  mention  is  due 
the  last  great  discovery  in  this  field,  the  finding  of 
the  Liber  Heradidis  of  Nestorius.  This  treatise, 
the  Greek  version  of  which  has  been  lost,  has  been 
edited  by  P.  Bedjan  (Le  Livre  d'Hiradide  de  DamaSf 
Paris,  1910)  and  has  been  translated  into  French  by 
F.  Nau  (Paris,  1910;  cf.  also  E.  W.  Brooks,  "  La 
Lettre  de  Nestorius  aux  habitants  de  Constanti- 
nople," in  ROC,  XL,  v.  3;  M.  Bri^re,  ib.  v.  i.).  And 
a  considerable  literature  has  already  arisen  on  the 
Odes  of  Solomon,  which  were  first  edited  from  the 
Syriac  version  by  J.  R.  Harris  in  1909  (see  Solomon, 
Odes  of). 

In  the  domain  of  philosophy  the  Syrians  became 
the  teachers  of  the  Arabs,  whose  translations  of  the 
writings  of  Aristotle  carried  this  new  learning 
throughout  medieval  Europe.  Here  the  way  was 
led  by  the  Nestorian  Probus,  who  probably  flour- 
ished in  the  first  half  of  the  fifth  century,  and  he 

was  followed  by  Theodore,  bishop  of 

xo.  Works  Merv  after  540.    Here  belong  also  Paul 

on  Philoso-  the  Persian  (see  above),  who  resided 

phy   and    at  the  court  of  Chosroes  Anushirvan, 

Science,     and  Sergius  of  Ras'ain  (c.  535;  see  the 

works  of  A.  Baumstark,  Friedmann, 
R.  J.  H.  Crottheil,  G.  HofiFmann,  A.  van  Hoonacker, 
and  N.  Nagy,  cited  in  BrGr,  p.  140).  For  the  gram- 
matical treatises  of  the  S3rrians  reference  may  be 
made  to  A.  Merx,  Historia  Artis  GrammaticcB  apud 
Syros  (Leipsic,  1889  [cf .  also  Mdr(t)  Elid  of  $6bhd, 
Treatise  on  Syriac  Grammar,  ed.  and  transl.  R.  J.  H. 
Crottheil,  Berlin,  1877]).  Galen  and  Hippocrates 
gave  to  the  Syrians  their  knowledge  of  medicine  (cf . 
the  works  of  Crottheil,  Merx,  and  H.  Pognon  listed 
in  BrGr,  p.  142).  On  geography  J.  P.  N.  Land  pub- 
lished "  Aardrijkskundige  fragmenten  uit  de  S3rrische 
litteratuur  "  in  the  Verslagen  en  Mededeelingen  der 
koninkUjken  Ahademie  van  Wetenschappen,  Afdee- 
ling  LeUerkunde,  III.,  iii.  1886),  while  from  R.  J.  H. 
Gottheil  came  contributions  on  the  history  of  S3rriac 
geography  in  Hebraica,  vii.  39-55,  viii.  65-76,  Mit- 
teUungen  des  akademischrorierUaliscnen  Vereins  zu 
Berlin,  no.  3, 1890,  pp.  148,  JAGS,  Proceedings,  May, 
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1888,  pp.  zvi.-xx.,  and  F.  Nau  has  written  not  only 
"  La  Cosmographie  au  vii.  si^le  ches  les  Syriens  " 
in  ROC,  II.,  y.  3,  but  also,  on  the  theme  of  astron- 
omy, "  Notes  d'astronomie  syrienne,"  in  J  A,  Sept.- 
Oct.,  1910. 

Sjrriae  translations  from  the  Pahlavi  include  the 
famous  "  Ealilag  and  Dimnag  "  (ed.  and  transl., 
G.  Bickell,  with  introduction  by  T.  Benfey,  Leip- 
Bic,  1876),  while  the  Psalms,  with  the  canons  of  Mar 
Abha,  were  translated  from  Syriac  into  Pahlavi  (see 

F.  C.  Andreas,  in  SBA,  1910,  p.  869 

XX.  Trans-  sqq.)-     [There  is  also  reason  to  sup- 

lation      pose  that  the  Biblical  fragments  pr&- 

Literature.  served  in  Pahlavi  transition  in  the 

Shikand^gumanig  Vijar  were  derived, 
as  the  form  of  the  proper  names  shows,  from  a 
Syriac  original  (see  Bible  VEBaiONS,  B,  XIII.).] 
Tlie  Syriac  version  of  the  Pseudo-CalUsthenes  (ed. 
and  tnmsl.,  E.  A.  W.  Budge,  The  History  of  Alex- 
ander the  Greatf  Cambridge,  1889)  was  based  on  the 
Greek  original,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  some  Syr- 
iac writings,  notably  of  Ephraem,  were  rendered  into 
Greek.  A  second  Syriac  recension  of  "  Kalilag  and 
Dimnag  "  was  founded  on  an  Arabic  instead  of  a 
Pahlavi  version  (ed.  W.  Wright,  Book  ofKalila  and 
Dimna,  London,  1884;  new  ed.,  with  German 
transl.,  by  F.  Schulthess,  Berlin,  1911),  and  to  a 
similar  source  belongs  the  "  Story  of  Sindban,  or. 
The  Seven  Wise  Masters  **  (ed.  and  transl.,  F. 
Baethgen,  Leipsic,  1879).  Many  Syriac  works  have 
been  translated  into  Armenian,  Arabic,  and  Coptic. 
Thus,  the  homilies  of  Aphraates  were  long  known 
from  their  Armenian  version,  although,  prior  to  the 
discovery  of  their  Syriac  original,  they  were  as- 
cribed to  Jacob  of  Nisibis  (q.v.).  Still  other  works, 
such  as  Ephraem's  commentary  on  the  Diatessaron 
of  Tatian,  are  yet  lost  in  S3rriac,  and  are  known  only 
through  Armenian  versions. 

The  juristic  literat\u«  of  the  S3rrians  was  con- 
cerned with  both  ecclesiastical  and  civil  law,  and 
it  was  especially  important  since  the  bishops  and 
other  clergy  were  the  representatives  of  their  peo- 
ple imder  the  Iranian  and  Mohanmiedan  rulers.  For 
the  earlier  literature  reference  may  be  made  to 

BrCrTf  and  other  publications  of  note 

xa.  Juris-  are  C.  G.  Bruns  and  E.  Sachau,  Syriechr 

tic  Litera-  rdmiachea  Rechtsbuch  aua  dem  fUn/ten 

ture.        Jahrhundertf  Leipsic,  1880;  O.  Braim, 

Bitch  der  Synhadoe,  Stuttgart,  1900; 
J.  B.  Chabot,  Synodicon  orientalet  Paris,  1903;  and 
the  Nomocanon  of  Ebed  Jesu  (q.v.).  There  is  also 
a  great  collection  of  laws,  the  Greek  original  of 
which  appears  to  date  from  the  reign  of  Basiliscus 
(475-477),  while  its  S3rriac  version  has  been  trans- 
lated into  Armenian,  Geoi^gian,  and  Arabic  (cf.  £. 
Sachau,  Syrische  RechtsbUcher  herausgegeben  und 
abersetzty  i.,  Berlin,  1907,  containing  the  laws  of 
Constantine,  Theodosius,  and  Leo;  idem,  "  Ueber 
ftltere  syrische  Rechstliteratur  der  Nestorianer  und 
im  besonderen  Qber  das  Buch  der  richterlichen  Ur- 
teile  des  im  Jahre  705  gestorbenen  Patriarchen 
Chananischo,''  in  SBA,  1904;  E.  Sachau  and  L. 
Mitteis,  "  Ueber  drei  neue  Handschriften  der  syrisch- 
romischen  RechtsbQcher*'  ib.  1905 — also  published 
separately;  D.  H.  Mailer,  Das  syrisch-r&mische 
Rechtsbuch,  Vienna,  1905;  J.  Kohler,  ''Altsyrisches," 
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in  ZeiUchrift  fUr  vergleichende  Reehtswiaaenschqft, 
XIX.,  parts  2-3;  V.  Aptowitser,  "  Die  RechtsbQcher 
der  flyrischen  Patriarchen  und  ihre  Quellen,"  in 
Wiener  ZeiUchrift  fHat  die  Kunde  dee  Morgenlandee, 
xziv.,  parts  2-3).  Much  importance  attaches  to 
the  Syriac  transitions  of  the  canons  of  the  early 
synods  of  the  Church  (see  the  ed.  by  F.  Schulthess, 
"  Die  S3rrischen  Kanones  der  Sjmoden  von  Nic»a 
bis  Chalcedon  nebst  einigen  sugehQrigen  Documen- 
ten,"  in  OA,  vol.  x.,  part  2;  cf.  also  F.  Nau,  An" 
cienne  literature  canonique  eyriaque,  iii.,  Paris, 
1909).  Among  the  canons  of  individual  bishops,  to 
which  a  more  limited  interest  attaches,  special  men- 
tion may  be  made  of  those  of  Jacob  of  Edessa  (q.v.), 
John  bar  Cursus  (BrGr),  Timotheus  L  (transl.,  F. 
Labourt,  Les  Canons  eccUsiastiques  du  patriarche 
nestorien  Timothie  I.,  Paris,  1908),  and  Simeon  of 
Revardeshir  (c.  650;  cf.  A.  Reicker,  Die  Canones  des 
Simeon  von  RivdrdieHr,  Leipsic,  1908;  see  also  W. 
Wright,  NotidcB  SyriaccB,  pp.  3-11,  n.p.,  1887).  It 
should  also  be  stated  that  some  Syriac  canons  are 
translated  from  the  Persian. 

The  historical  literature  of  the  Syrians  begins 
with  the  legend  of  King  Abgar  (q.v.),  which  Euse- 
bius  incorporated  in  his  Hist,  ecd.  This  literature 
includes  works  of  great  importance,  among  them 
the  translation  of  the  history  of  Eusebius  just  men- 
tioned— a  version  made  perhaps  during  the  life- 
time of  its  author.  The  cJeJendar  of  the  church  at 
Nicomedia  is  preserved  in  the  ''  Syrian  Martyrol- 
ogy  "  (first  ed.  W.  Wright,  in  Journal  of  Sacred 
Literature,  viii.  45,  423;  also  by  R.  Graffin  and  L. 
Duchesne,  in  ASB,  Nov.,  vol.  ii.,  1,  pp.  lii.-lv.; 
German  transl.  by  H.  Lietzmann,  Die  drei  dUesten 

Martyrologienf     Bonn,     1903).      The 

13.  His-    Syriac  Acta  Martyrum  et  Sanctorum, 

torical      edited  or  reedited  by  P.  Bedjan,  fill 

Treatises,   seven  volumes  (Paris,  1892-97),  these 

including  the  collection  of  Mamthas, 
bishop  of  Maipherkat  (see  Maruthas),  on  the  Per- 
sian martyrs.  The  historical  and  geographical 
knowledge  that  may  be  gained  from  these  acts  is 
well  illustrated  by  G.  Hoffmann's  AuszOge  aus 
syrischen  Akten  persischer  Mdrtyrer  (Leipsic,  1880). 
A  good  type  of  the  historical  legend  is  that  of  Alexis, 
*^  Uie  man  of  God  "  (cf.  A.  Amiaud,  La  Ligende 
eyriaque  de  saint  Alestis,  Vhomme  de  Dieu,  Paris, 
1889;  T.  N51deke,  in  ZDMG,  liii.  256-258);  while 
for  a  real  historical  biography  reference  may  be 
made  to  that  of  Rabbtila  (q.v.).  There  are,  be- 
sides, a  large  number  of  chronicles,  largely  revisions 
and  continuations  of  the  work  of  Eusebius  (cf.  F. 
Macler,  "  Extraits  de  la  chronique  de  Maribas  Kal- 
doyo,"  in  J  A,  May-June,  1903,  pp.  491-549).  Three 
parts  of  Chronica  minora  have  been  edited  and 
translated  by  E.  W.  Brooks,  J.  B.  Chabot,  and  I. 
Guidi  in  CSCO,  ser.  iii.,  vol.  iv.,  parts  1-3),  and 
special  value  also  attaches  to  L.  J.  Delaportejs  editio 
princeps  of  La  Chronographie  d*£lie  bar  Sinaya, 
mitropolitain  de  Nisibe  (Paris,  1910).  New  fields 
of  church  history  were  opened  up  by  the  writings 
of  John  of  Ephesus  (q.v.);  the  Chronide  of  Joshua 
the  Stylite  (ed.  W.  Wright,  London,  1882);  the 
''  Chronicle  of  Edessa  "  (ed.  and  transl.,  L.  Hallier, 
in  his  Untersuchungen  Hber  die  edessenische  Chronik, 
Leipsic,  1892);    the  church  history  of  Zacharias 
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Rhetor  (see  Zachabiab  Schouustikos;  Eng.  tranal., 

by  F.  H.  Hamilton  and  E.  W.  Brooks,  The  Syriac 

Chronide,  known  as  that  of  Zachariah  of  MUylene, 

London,  1899;  cf.  also  K.  Ahrens  and  G.  Krilger, 

in  Scriptorea  Sacri  et  Profani  Seminarii  Philologid 

JenenHSf  iii.,  Leipsic,  1899;  the  ''  Life  of  Severus  '* 

hflCs  been  edited  and  translated  by  A.  Kugener  in 

PO,  vol.  ii.,  part  1;  cf.  further,  A.  Kugener,  in  ROC, 

1900,  parts  2-3,  J.  Gwynn,  in  HemuUhena,  xi.,  no. 

24;   the  Syriac  text  includes  the  legend  of  Joseph 

and  his  wife,  Asenath);   the  legend  of  the  Seven 

Sleepers  of  Ephesus  (q.v.;   cf.  also  M.  Huber,  Die 

Wanderlegende   von   den   Siebenschldfem,    Leipsic, 

1910);   a  description  of  Rome  in  connection  with 

the  war  of  Totila;    and  an  account  of  the  world 

based  on  Ptolemy.    Among  the  historical  romances 

is  the  history  of  Julian  called  the  Apostate  (see 

Julian),  which  has  been  edited   by  G.  Hoffmann 

(Jtdianoa  der  AbtrHnnige,  Leiden,  1880)   and,  in 

selections,  by  R.  J.  H.  Gottheil  (1906);    while  a 

complicated    history    attaches    to    the    so-called 

"  Chronicle  "  of  Dionysius  of  Tell  KUhre  (cf.  H.  G. 

Kleyn,  in  Feestbuundel  aan  Prof,  M,  J,  de  Goeje, 

pp.  57-75,  Leyden,  1891;  F.  Nau,  NouveUes  itudes 

8ur  le  duroniqite  atirilnU  d  Denys  de  TeUmahrif  Paris, 

1896;   BuUeHn  critique,  1897,  pp.  54-58;   JA,  viii. 

2;  ROC,  1897;  the  fourth  part  of  the  chronicle  in 

question  was  edited  by  J.  B.  Chabot,  Paris,  1895). 

E.  Nestle. 

Bibuoorapht:  In  addition  to  the  works  mentioned  in  the 
article,  the  following  treatises  may  be  consulted  with  ad- 
vantage: from  POt  Histoire  neatorienne  {chronique  de 
8Uri)t  i..  Arabic  text,  ed.  Addai  Scher,  transl.  P.  Dib  (vol. 
iv.,  part  3,  vol.  v.,  part  2);  Let  lAgenda  ayriaquea  tf  Aaron 
de  Sarotio,  de  Maxime  et  DonUee,  d^Abmham,  mattre  de 
Bareoma  et  de  Vempereur  Maurice^  ed.  and  transl.  F.  Nau 
(vol.  v.,  part  5) ;  Jamea  of  Edesea,  the  Hymns  of  Sevenu 
of  Antioch  and  Othere^  ed.  and  transl.  E.  W.  Brooks  (vol. 
vi.,  part  1;  cf.  W.  E.  Barnes,  in  JT8,  xii.  304-305); 
Traiti  d^ftat  le  docteur  et  de  II nana  d^Adiabine  »ur  lee 
martyrB  le  vendredi  d*or  el  lea  rogationa,  auivia  de  la  confea- 
aion  de  foi  h  riciter  par  lea  iviquea  avant  FordiruUiont  ed. 
and  transl.  Addai  Scher  (vol.  vii.,  part  1);  also  F.  Nau, 
"  Hagiographie  syriaque,"  in  RCO^  II.,  v.,  no.  1;  id..  La 
Veraion  ayriaque  de  la  premiere  lettre  de  Saint-Antoxne: 
Analyae  du  traiti  de  Deny  a  bar  Salibi  eontre  lea  Neatoriena^ 
Paris,  1909;  Ignatius  Ephraem  II.  Rahmani,  "  Documen- 
ta  de  antiquis  haeresibus,"  in  Studia  Syriaca,  part  iv., 
1909;  H.  W.  Codrington,  *'  Lituigia  pnesanctificatorum 
Syriaca,'*  in  xp^o^to^uca,  Sttidi  e  ricerche  intomo  a  S. 
Oiavanni  Criaoatnmo,  pp.  719-729,  Rome,  1908 ;  A. 
Baumstark,  "  Die  CHuysostomusliturRie  und  die  syrische 
Liturgie  des  Nestorios,"  ib.  pp.  771-857;  J.  B.  Chabot, 
**  L'Autodaf6  des  livres  syriaques  au  Malabar,"  in  Florile- 
ffivan  ,  ,  ,  ik  M.  le  marquia  Mdchior  de  VooHS^  Paris, 
1909;  B.  Charon  (pseudonym  for  C.  P.  Karalevsky),  Hia- 
toire  dea  pairiarcata  meUntea  .  .  .  depuia  le  achiame  mono- 
phyaite  du  vi.  aUde  iuaqu*6  noa  joura,  Rome,  1909-10; 
A.  Rabbath,  Documenta  inidita  pour  aervir  h  Vhiatoire  du 
chriatianiame  en  orient,  Beirut,  1910;  8.  Euringer,  *'  Abys- 
sinien  und  die  heilige  Stuhl,"  in  TQ8,  xcii.  329  sqq.;  Addai 
Sober,  '*  Episodes  de  I'histoire  du  Kurdistan,"  in  J  A,  X., 
XV.  119-139;  id.,  "  Joseph  Hass4y&,  4crivain  syriaque 
du  viii.  siede,"  in  Riviata  degli  atudi  orientali,  iii.;  G.  Levi 
della  Vida,  '*  Pseudo-Beroso  siriaco,"  ib.;  G.  Richard.  Two 
Syriae-Arabie  Gloaaea  of  lahd*  bar  'AH,  Rome,  1910;  R. 
Duval,  Lea  HomUim  eathedralea  de  SMrt  d'Antioche,  Paris, 
1907  (cf.  JTS,  viii.  465-467);  J.  Lebon,  Le  Monophyaiame 
aivirien,  Louvain,  1909  (cf .  Revue  d*hiatoire  et  de  littSrature 
rdigieuaea,  xi.  85-93);  E.  A.  W.  Budge,  Coptic  Homiliea 
(London,  1910;  contains  the  Syriac  text,  with  translation, 
of  John  the  Paster's  homily;  and  also  the  text  and  transl. 
of  portions  of  a  homily  of  Alexander,  the  twelfth  patriarch 
nf  Alexandria) ;  I.  Pissi,  "  La  Dottrina  dell'  apostolo  Ad- 
dai," in  Giomale  areadieo,  ser.  iii.,  vol.  iv. 


STRIAR  CHURCH:  This  organization,  in  spite 
of  its  importance,  particularly  in  the  earlier  period, 
has  by  historians  and  investigators  been  sadly  neg- 
lected. There  is  yet  no  really  critical  edition  of 
its  Bible,  and  no  work  devoted  to  the  history  of 
the  church.  Yet  it  has  been  noted  by  Harnack 
{MisBfion  und  Auabreitung  dee  Christentums,  ii.  126, 
2d  ed.,  2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1906,  Eng.  transl..  Mission 
and  Expansion  of  Christianity,  2d  ed.,  London, 
1908)  that  it  is  a  church  to  which  protection  by  the 
State  has  never  been  granted,  while  J.  F.  Bethune- 
Baker  (JTS,  viii.  123)  remarks  upon  the  Nestorian 
branch  that  its  magnificent  history,  its  endurance 
under  imparalleled  persecution,  its  undoubted  loy- 
alty to  the  faith  received  from  the  Fathers,  and  its 
Eastern  character  combine  to  give  it  a  unique  posUon. 

In  a  sense  its  history  begins  when  the  apostles 
were  in  Damascus  and  Antioch,  and  each  of  the 
Gospels  alludes  to  the  Syrians  (Matt.  iv.  24;  Mark 
vii.  26;  Luke  iv.  27;  John  xii.  20).  It  would  appear 
that  there  were  Christians  at  Damascus  in  the  days 
of  Origen,  and  the  bishop  of  the  city  was  present  at 
Nicsea,  though  nothing  is  known  concerning  the 
number  of  Christians  there.  In  the  time  of  Chrysos- 
tom  the  inhabitants  of  Antioch  were  proud  of  the 
fact  that  there  "  the  disciples  were  called  Christians 
first  "  (Acts  xi.  26) ;  according  to  Ephraem  Syrus 
the  Gospel  of  John  was  written  there;  this  city  had 
its  own  bishops  (although  the  list  is  not  without 
variations),  among  them  Ignatius,  who  termed 
Antioch  *'  the  Church  of  Syria."  The  national 
Syrian  Church  began,  however,  in  Edessa  (q.v.).  It 
is  possible  that  the  Syriac  translation  of  the  Old 
Testament  was  at  least  in  part  a  Jewish  production, 
but  Christianity  did  not  become  the  dominant  fac- 
tor in  Edessa  imtil  the  early  part  of  the  third  cen- 
tury. By  the  time  of  the  first  pilgrims  to  Palestine 
Edessa  had  come  to  be  regarded  almost  as  a  part 
of  the  Holy  Land,  a  fame  which  it  retained  through- 
out the  period  of  the  Ousades.  The  earliest  cer- 
tain names  in  the  history  of  the  church  at  Edessa 
are  those  of  Bardesanes  (q.v.)  and  his  son,  Har- 
modius,  and  their  antagonist,  Ephraem  Syrus  (q.v.). 

Syriac  literature  (q.v.)  is  almost  entirely  Chris- 
tian, and,  indeed,  theological  (cf.  Bible  Versions, 
A,  III.;  Harmony  op  the  Gospels,  I,  §§  2-3),  in- 
cluding a  large  number  of  Apocrypha,  such  as  the 
Testamentum  Domini  nostri  Jesu  ChrisH  (q.v.)  and 
The  Gospel  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  together  with  the 
Apocalypses  of  each  one  of  them  (ed.  J.  R.  Harris, 
Cambridge,  1900),  while  the  Bible  manuscripts  fre- 
quently contain  III  Cor.,  but  have  neither  the  Cath- 
olic epistles  nor  the  Apocalypse,  for  which  they 
sometimes  substitute  the  Testamentum  Domini  and 
the  six  books  of  Clement.*  The  art  displayed  in 
these  manuscripts  is  an  important  factor  in  the  de- 
termination of  the  influence  of  Syrian  art  on  the 
Occident  and  of  the  significance  of  Syrian  individ- 
uals and  colonies  in  Italy  and  Gaul.  There  were 
Syrian  popes:  Anicetus,  John  V.,  Sergius,  Sisin- 
nius,  Constantine  I.,  and  Gregory  III.  A  new  period 
in  the  history  of  the  Syrian  Church  began  when 


*  [The  Teatamentum  Domini,  in  two  books,  together  with 
six  other  books  of  church  law,  forms  the  "  Clementine  Oota- 
teuob,"  used  both  by  Nestorians  and  by  Jacobites.] 
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Qivek  jnfliwnce  commenced  to  be  predominant  in 
theology  and  Church  shortly  after  the  time  of 
Aphraates  (q.v.)  in  the  fourth  century,  while  po- 
litical bondis  with  the  empire  were  diEBolved.  It 
was  then  that  the  Christological  controversies  of  the 
Eastern  Chiirch  raged  with  greater  fury  in  Syria 
than  in  their  own  Ifmd,  ultimately  causing  not  only 
transformation  and  schism,  but  well-nigh  resulting 
in  destruction.  Much  of  this  struggle  is  discussed 
in  the  articles  MoNOPBTsrrEs;  and  Nsbtorianb. 
The  great  extension  of  the  Syrian  church  may  be 
seen  from  its  inscriptions,  which  are  found  as  far 
south  as  India  (Cottayam,  in  North  Travancore), 
as  far  east  as  China  (the  famous  inscription  of  Sing- 
a&-fu  of  781;  see  Nsbtorians,  §  2),  and  as  far 
north  as  Semiryeshchie.  Syrian  influence  is  shown 
in  Central  Asia  by  the  Mongolian  script,  which  is 
from  top  to  bottom  in  the  early  Syrian  fashion,  and 
still  more  clearly  by  the  manuscripts  discovered  in 
Turkestan  in  Estrangelo  script  (though  in  a  number 
of  different  languages),  these  texts,  however,  being 
mainly  concerned  with  Manicheism.  Syriac  literature 
is  exceedingly  extensive^  the  comprehensive  charac- 
ter being  shown  by  the  four  series  contemplated  and 
begun  in  CSCO,  Its  relation  to  monasticism  is  close, 
and  its  martyrology  is  voluminous,  much  of  which 
is  being  utilised  in  the  AnaUda  BoUandiana, 

Since  the  Syrian  church  stood  very  close,  both  in 
place  and  language,  to  the  primitive  Church,  it  is 
evidently  very  important  for  the  history  of  liturgy 
and  organization,  especially  since  such  sources  as 
the  Didaacalia  are  more  ancient  than  the  corre- 
sponding docimients  of  the  West.  The  Nestorian 
liturgy  is  most  nearly  akin  to  that  of  Dionysius  the 
Areopagite  (q.v.)i  yet  it  contains  neither  renuncia- 
tion of  the  devil  (see  Renunciation)  nor  a  creed 
(the  latter  omission  scarcely  being  original).  Val- 
uable data  for  the  history  of  canon  law  may  also 
be  drawn  from  S3rriac  literature,  as  from  the  Nomo- 
eananes  of  Barhebrseus,  Ebed  Jesu,  and  Jacob  of 
Edessa,  or  the  Syro-Roman  code  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury edited  by  K.  G.  Bruns  and  E.  Sachau  (Syrisch- 
Rdmischea  OeseUsbuch^  Leipsic,  1880). 

The  twenty-five  metropolitans  once  possessed  by 
the  Nestorian  church  are  now  reduced  to  the  patri- 
arch and  metropolitan,  with  three  bishops  in  Persia 
and  seven  in  Turkey,  some  of  the  dioceses  being 
merely  nominal.  An  active  propaganda  has  been 
carri^  on  among  the  Nestorians  by  the  Jesuits  at 
Beirut,  the  Dominicans  at  Mosul,  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  mission  in  Malabar.  Comparatively  little 
has  been  accomplished  by  the  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury's Assyrian  (East  S3rrian)  Mission  or  by 
American  Protestant  missionaries  at  Urumiah  (see 
Jerusalem,  Angucan-German  Bishopric  in). 
No  statistics,  even  approximate,  can  be  given  con- 
cerning the  present  numbers,  divisions,  or  institu- 
tions of  the  S3nrian  Church.  (E.  Nestle.) 

The  foregoing  outline  should  be  read  in  connec- 
tion with  a  series  of  articles  in  this  work  (mainly 
by  the  same  author)  exclusive  of  those  named  in 
the  text.  These  articles,  which  illumine  particular 
epochs  and  practically  display  the  entire  history  of 
the  church,  deal  with  Abgar,  Apollinaris  of  Laodicea, 
Ebed  Jesu,  Ibas,  Jacob  of  Edessa,  Jacob  of  Nisibis, 
Jacob  of  Sarug,  Jacobites,  John  of  Dara,  John  of 


EphesuSy  Isaac  of  Antioch,  Maruthas,  Rabbula, 
Stephen  bar  Zudhaile,  Syriao  Literature,  and  Theo- 
dore of  Mopsuestia. 

Bibuooratht:  For  louroei  the  fixst  pUoe  ii  taken  by  CSCO. 
Other  aouroes  ue  indicated  in  the  articles  (and  attached 
bibliographies)  referred  to  in  the  text.  Eng.  transls.  of 
various  documents  are  to  be  found  in  ANF^  vols.  viiL  and 
is.,  and  in  NPNF,  2  ser.,  xiii.  117  sqq.;  W.  Cureton,  An- 
cimU  Syriae  DocumtnU,  London,  1864;  Bin  Bruf  Oeoro» 
an  den  Pretbuter  Juub^  au*  dtm  Syritchen,  Gotha«  1883; 
Thomas  of  Maisa,  TK§  Bock  of  Oovemort;  tKe  Hittoria 
momutiea,  Eng.  transL  by  E.  A.  W.  Budae,  2  vols.,  Lon- 
don, 1893;  Dos  Buck  der  Synhadoa,  Qenn.  transl.  by 
O.  Braun,  Stuttgart,  1000;  Michael  the  ^rian,  "  Chron- 
icle," ed.  J.  B.  Chabot,  Paris,  1900  sqq.;  Lettre  du  eatho- 
lieoe  MofAba  11.  aux  mtnArte  do  Vicolo  patriareaU^  ed. 
and  transl.  J.  B.  Chabot,  Paris,  1896;  La  UqoiuU  do  Mar 
BoMiM,  ed.  and  transl.  J.  B.  Chabot,  Paris,  1893;  Jesus- 
dena.  La  Livro  do  ehatUU,  ed.  and  transl.  by  J.  B.  Chabot, 
Paris,  1896;  Vio  do  JUwSabran,  icriio  par  J4otu-Yahb 
d^Adiabihu,  ed.  J.  B.  Chabot,  Paris,  1897;  Rtgulm  man- 
aotiem  aoe.  VI.  ab  AhraKamo  01  Dadjoou  oondita,  ed.  and 
transl.  J.  B.  Chabot,  Paris,  1898;  Tho  Book  of  Conoola- 
Hono.  PaoUmd  BpioOoo  of  Mdr  lohd  Yahbh.  Syriao  text, 
with  Eng.  transl.  by  P.  S.  Moncrieff,  London,  1904. 

For  discussion  and  histoxy  consult:  F.  C.  Burkitt,  Barly 
Chriotianity  outaido  tho  Roman  Bmpiro,  Cambridge,  1899; 
idem,  Barly  Baotom  Chriotianity,  New  York  and  London, 
1904;  J.  B.  Chabot,  L*6coU  do  Nioibo,  Paris,  1896;  idem, 
Piorro  ribirion,  ioiituo  do  Mayoumat  ib.  1896;  idem,  Vio 
do  Mar  Youooof  /..  patriareho  deo  ChaldSono,  ib.  1896; 
E.  S.  A[ppleyard|,  Baotom  Churehoo,  London,  1850;  A. 
d'Avril,  La  Chaldio  chritienno,  Paris,  1864;  C.  B.  Benni, 
Tradition  of  tho  Syriae  Church  of  Antioeh,  London,  1871; 
Jaeobiteo  ofCoylon.  By  a  Miooionary  ApootdiCf  Colombo, 
1889;  R.  Duval,  Hiot.  d^Bdoooo,  Paris,  1892;  L.  Hallier, 
in  rC7,  ix.  1  (1892);  A.  J.  Maclean  and  W.  H.  Browne, 
Tho  Cathdieoo  of  tho  Baot  and  hio  Pooplo,  London,  1892: 
G.  M.  Rae,  SyrioH  Church  in  India,  Edinburgh,  1892; 
R.  Graflin,  Patrologia  Syriaea,  Paris,  1894;  O.  H.  Parry, 
Six  Montho  in  a  Syrian  Monaotory,  London,  1895;  J.  G. 
Gregson,  Among  tho  Syrian  Chriotiano  in  TravancorOf 
London,  1897;  idem,  Tho  Roformod  Syrian  Chwrch  in  Mai- 
abar,  ib.,  1899;  P.  Perdriset  and  C.  Fossey,  Voyage  dano 
la  Syrio  du  Nord,  in  Bulletin  do  oorroopondanco,  xxi  (1897), 
66  sqq.;  G.  Voisin,  U  AvoUinariemo,  Lou  vain,  1901;  S. 
Jamil,  Oonuinm  rtiationoo  inter  oodom  apoatolieam  et  A$»yri- 
orum  oriontalium  oeu  Chaldoeorum  ocdeoiam,  Rome,  1902 
(Lat.  and  Syr.);  W.  Bauer,  Dor  Apoetoloe  dor  Syror,  Gies- 
sen,  1903;  R.  H.  Conolly,  in  JTS,  vi  (1904),  422-439;  A. 
Hamack,  Bxpanaion  of  Christianity  in  the  Firot  Three  Cen- 
turieo,  2d  ed.,  2  vols.,  London  and  New  York,  1908;  H. 
Labourt,  Do  Timothoo  /.,  Noetorianorum  patriarcha  (728- 
8$S),  Paris,  1904;  W.  A.  Shedd,  Idam  and  the  Oriental 
Chwohoa;  their  hielorical  Rolationo,  Philadelphia.  1904;  I. 
SObemsgl,  Verfaooung  und  gegonwdrtiger  Beatand  aAmmt- 
lichor  Kirehen  deo  Oriente,  Regensburg,  1904:  J.  R.  Harris, 
Tho  Cult  of  the  Heavenly  Twine,  chaps,  xli.-xiv.,  Cam- 
bridge, 1906;  E.  Buonajuti,  Lueian  of  Samooata  and  the 
Aeiatic  and  Syriae  Chriotianity  of  hit  Timee,  in  New  York 
Review,  July,  1906;  Bernard  Ghc^alra  al-Qhasiri,  Rome  el 
VSgliee  Syrienne  Maronite  (TAntioeho  (617-1631),  Beirut, 
1906;  De  h.  O'Leary,  The  Syriae  Church  and  Fathere,  Lon- 
don, 1909;  G.  D.  Malech,  Hiot.  of  the  Syrian  Nation  and  the 
Old  EvangeUcal-ApoaloUc  Churdi  of  the  Eaol,  Minneapolis. 
1911.  Of  the  highest  value  is  the  detailed  literature 
named  under  the  articles  to  which  attention  is  called  above. 

SYRO-HEXAPLAR  VERSION.  See  Bible  Ver- 
sions, A,  I.,  1,  §  6. 

SYROPULUS,  soi-rep'u-lus  (SGUROPULUS), 
SILVESTER:  Historian  of  the  Council  of  Ferrara- 
Florence  (q.v.);  Hved  in  the  first  half  of  the  fif- 
teenth century.  He  was  one  of  the  five  high  dig- 
nitaries under  the  patriarch  in  CJonstantinople.  He 
was  a  passionate  adherent  of  his  church  and  averse 
to  all  Latin  tendencies;  but  circumstances  forced 
him  to  take  part  in  the  pressing  movement  for 
church  union  imder  the  leadership  of  Emperor  Jo- 
hannes.   At  the  synod  he  belonged  to  the  party  of 
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Marcus  Eugenicus  of  Ephesus,  a  strictly  orthodox 
anti-unionist.  According  to  his  own  account,  he 
detested  the  whole  journey,  did  not  expect  success, 
became  involved  in  conflict  with  the  patriarch  and 
even  the  emperor,  and  obstinately  refused  his  as- 
sent to  the  agreement;  only  the  demand  and  threat 
of  the  emperor  induced  him  to  sign,  and  this  he 
counted  a  weakness.  After  his  return  to  Constan- 
tinople his  concessions  at  the  s3mod  occasioned  bit- 
ter attacks.  He  then  retired  from  his  activity  and 
gave  an  accoimt  of  this  important  experience  in  a 
work  bearing  perhaps  the  title  as  ''  Recollections  of 
the  Council  of  Florence."  It  is  of  great  value  as  a 
source,  being  the  work  of  a  participant  in  the  events. 
Though  partizan,  it  reveals  a  series  of  relationships 
and  developments  which  otherwise  would  have  re- 
mained unknown.  The  author  tries  to  prove  that 
a  real  harmony  could  not  be  attained,  but  that  the 
leading  personalities,  the  pope,  Bessarion,  the  pa- 
triarch, and  the  emperor,  together  with  some  other 
spokesmen,  approached  each  other  more  closely  until 
tiie  urgent  position  of  the  Greeks  decided  the  issue. 
Syropulus  justly  calls  the  result  a  mediating  pact, 
instead  of  a  union. 


In  1642  Claudius  Serrarius,  the  learned  senator 
in  Paris,  had  the  work  of  Syropulus  copied  from  a 
codex  of  the  Bibliotheca  regia  (N.  1247)  and  sent 
the  manuscript  to  Isaak  Vossius  for  publication. 
The  English  minister,  Robert  Creighton,  chaplain  at 
the  court  of  Charles  II.  and  subsequently  bishop 
of  Bath,  was  entrusted  with  the  work;  he  imdertook 
the  publication  of  the  Greek  text  together  with  a 
Latin  translation  under  the  title.  Vera  histaria 
unionis  rum  verce  inter  GrcBcos  et  LaiinoSy  sive  Con- 
cUii  Florentini  exacHssima  narratio  grcpce  scripta  per 
Sylvestrum  Sguropulum  (The  Hague,  1660).  Unfor- 
tunately the  edition  is  incomplete  since  the  whole 
of  the  first  book  was  missing  in  the  Paris  codex, 
but  the  beginning  may  perhaps  still  be  supplied 
from  manuscript.  (Philipp  Meyer.) 

Bibuoorapht:  L.  Allatius,  In  R.  Crevg}Uonx  appartUum 
,  ,  ,  cui  hiatoriam  concUii  Florentini,  part  i.,  Rome,  1665, 
also  1674;  Fabricius-Harles,  Bibliotheca  Groeea,  xi.  711, 
EUunburg,  1808;  Hefele,  Conciliengeachichte,  vol.  vii.  pas- 
sim; idem,  in  TQ,  xxix  (1847);  O.  T.  Frommann,  Krit- 
iache  Beitr&ge  tur  Oeschichte  der  Florentiner  Kircheneinig- 
ung,  Halle,  1872;  A.  C.  Demetracopulos,  Gracia  orihodoxa^ 
p.  109.  Leipsic.  1872;  XL.  xi.  1154-55. 

SZEGEDINUS.    See  Kis,  STEPHANua. 
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TABERNACLE:  The  term  used  in  the  Middle 
Ages  for  the  outer  vessel  in  which  the  host  is 
preserved,  the  inner  being  named  the  pyx  (see  Ves- 
sels, Sacred).  The  word  also  designates  the 
baldaquin  above  the  altar,  and  the  ciboriimi  (see 
Altar,  II.,  1,  §  1). 

TABERHACLE  connection.  See  Mbthodists, 
L,2. 

TABERNACLE,  THE  MOSAIC. 

The  Tent  (|  1). 

The  Curtains  (|  2). 

The  Interior  and  its  Furnishing  (f  3). 

The  Court  and  its  Furnishing  (|  4). 

Historicity  of  the  Account  (|  5). 

Conclusion;  Later  Histoxy  (f  6). 

"  labemacle  "  is  the  term  used  in  the  English 
versions  of  the  Biblical  accoimt  of  the  exodus  to 
name  the  structure  serving  in  the  wilderness  wan- 
derings as  the  dwelling-place  of  God,  to  which  the 
people  assembled.  It  represents  several  Hebrew 
phrases — *ohd  mo*edhy  *ohd  Ha*edhuth,  mishkanf 
mishkan  ha'edhtUht  which,  translated  literally,  mean 
''tent  of  meeting,"  "  tent  of  testimony,''  but  it  is 
not  to  be  taken  as  a  place  in  which  men  met.  In 
structure  it  was  a  temple  in  the  form  of  a  tent. 

The  tent  itself  consisted  of  a  wooden  structure  of 

acacia  boards  covered  with  curtains.    The  boards 

were  forty-eight  in  number,  each  one  ten  cubits 

long  and  one  and  a  half  wide.    They 

I.  The      were  distributed  in  such  a  way  that 

Tent       there  were  twenty  boards  each  on  the 

north  side  and  the  south  side,  eight 

boards  at  the  west  or  rear;  the  front,  on  the  east, 

remained  open.     Inasmuch  as  the  boards  were 

closely  joined  to  make  a  real  wall,  the  length  of  the 

structure   was    thirty    cubits,    the   width  twelve 

cubits,  and  the  height,  corresponding  to  the  length 


of  the  boards,  ten  cubits.  The  boards  were  con- 
nected with  each  other  and  with  the  floor  by  tenons 
and  sockets.  The  sockets  were  of  silver,  and  each 
board  had  two  such  sockets,  i.e.,  probably  holes  into 
which  the  tenons  were  put.  The  rear  wall  had,  be- 
sides the  six  boards  that  were  like  the  others,  two 
comer  boards  of  a  different  kind,  but  it  is  not  clear 
from  Ex.  xxvi.  24  wherein  their  peculiarity  con- 
sisted. The  boards  were  fastened  together  with 
five  bars  for  each  side  that  were  thrust  through 
rings  of  gold;  the  boards  were  covered  with  gold, 
as  were  the  bars,  which  were  made  of  acacia  wood. 
This  wooden  structure  became  a  **  tabernacle  " 
or  "  tent "  only  through  the  ciutains  spread  over 
it  (Ex.  xxvi.  1  sqq.,  xxxvi.  8  sqq.)  which  were  so 
essential  to  it  that  one  of  them,  the  byssus  curtain. 

could  be  called  the  tabernacle  (xxvi.  1, 

2.  The      6,  etc.).    The  lowest  covering,  the  so- 

Curtains.    called  byssus  curtain,  consisted  of  ten 

pieces  each  twenty-eight  cubits  long 
and  four  wide,  of  twined  byssus,  therefore  probably 
of  white  as  the  ground-color,  interwoven  with  pat- 
terns of  blue,  purple,  and  scarlet  cherubim.  Five 
of  these  ten  pieces  were  fastened  together  so  as  to 
make  two  large  curtains  twenty-eight  cubits  long 
and  twenty  cubits  broad.  Each  of  these  curtains 
had  fifty  loops  of  purple  yam  through  which  were 
thrust  golden  taches,  fastening  the  whole  into  one 
covering.  Over  this  curtain,  to  which  the  name 
**  tabernacle  "  was  given,  there  was  spread  for  its 
protection  a  curtain  of  goats'  hair,  called  ''  tent." 
It  consisted  of  eleven  pieces,  each  thirty  cubits 
long  and  four  wide,  so  connected  as  to  make  two 
curtains,  one  of  five,  the  other  of  six  of  the  smaller 
pieces.  In  the  larger  of  these  two  the  sixth  piece 
was  to  be  doubled  in  the  forefront  of  the  tabernacle. 
These  were  coupled  together  by  the  fifty  loops  oq 
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the  edge  of  each  curtain  by  means  of  fifty  taches  of 
brass  put  through  the  loops.  The  curtain  hung  over 
the  three  sides  of  the  tabernacle.  This  curtain  of 
goats'  hair  was  protected  by  a  covering  of  rams' 
skins  dyed  red,  and  this  again  by  a  covering  of 
tahash  skins.  Tahaah  probably  denotes  the  sea-cow 
which  frequents  the  Red  Sea,  the  skin  of  which 
furnishes  a  strong  leather. 

The  interior  was  divided  into  the  holy  place  and 
the  most  holy  place  by  means  of  a  ''  veil "  (Ex. 
xxvi.  31  sqq.,  xxxvi.  35  sqq.)  The  veil  was  of  the 
same  material  as  the  byssus  curtain  and  hung  on 
four  gilded  pillars  of  acacia  wood  with 
3*  The  silver  sockets.  It  was  adorned  with 
Interior  patterns  of  cherubim  and  was  fastened 
and  its  on  the  pillars  with  golden  nails. 
Furnishing.  Behind  the  veil  was  the  most  holy 
place,  a  cube  of  ten  cubits,  containing 
only  the  ark  (see  Abk  of  thb  Covenant).  On  the 
side  of  the  veil  toward  the  entrance  was  the  holy 
place,  ten  cubits  wide  and  high  and  twenty  cubits 
long.  It  contained  the  table  of  showbread,  the 
candlestick,  and  the  altar  of  incense.  On  the  north 
side  of  the  holy  place  stood  the  table  of  showbread 
(Ex.  XXV.  23  sqq.),  made  of  acacia  wood,  overlaid 
with  gold,  two  cubits  long,  one  broad,  and  one  and  a 
half  high.  Round  about  the  table  was  an  ornament 
in  the  form  of  a  wreath,  likewise  a  border  extending 
around  the  table  connecting  its  four  feet;  this  also 
was  adorned  with  a  wreath.  The  account  does  not 
show  how  these  were  fastened.  The  enclosing 
border  had  rings  of  gold  through  which  staves  were 
thrust  to  carry  the  table.  On  the  table  were  dishes, 
spoons,  and  bowls  of  gold.  On  the  opposite  side 
of  the  holy  place,  opposite  the  table,  stood  the 
candlestick  (Ex.  xxv.  31  sqq.,  xxxvii.  17  sqq.).  It 
was  beaten  work,  of  pure  gold  throughout.  From 
the  stem  or  central  stock  proceeded  six  branches, 
three  on  each  side,  each  one  of  which  ended  in  a 
bowl  made  like  an  almond,  each  bowl  having  a 
knob  and  a  flower;  the  stem  had  four  such  bowls. 
Each  of  the  three  lower  knobs  of  the  stem  was  under 
a  pair  of  side  branches.  While  the  Biblical  descrip- 
tion does  not  assert  that  the  branches  and  stem 
were  in  one  plane,  Jewish  tradition  makes  that  to  be 
the  case.  According  to  Ex.  xxvii.  20  sqq;  Lev.  xxiv. 
1  sqq.,  the  lamps  were  to  bum  the  whole  night. 
This  is  presupposed  also  by  the  story  of  Samuel, 
I  Sam.  iii.  3.  But  according  to  Josephus  (An/.,  III., 
viii.  3)  three  of  the  lamps  burned  also  in  the  daytime. 
From  I  Sam.  iii.  3  it  is  not  improbable  that  in  the 
law  the  older  idea  and  custom  are  reflected;  but  as 
in  private  houses  lights  were  burned  day  and  night, 
it  may  be  assumed  that  in  the  coiu*se  of  time  the 
custom  of  private  houses  was  transferred  to  the 
sanctuary.  Various  symbolical  meanings  were  at- 
tached to  the  candlestick.  The  ancients  recognized 
in  it  a  symbolical  representation  of  the  seven  planets 
(Josephus,  War,  V.,  v.  5;  Ant.j  III.,  vi.  7,  vii.  7). 
Philo  interpreted  the  middle  lamp,  also  the  cen- 
tral stem,  as  representing  the  sim.  Its  resemblance 
to  a  conventionalized  tree  is  evident,  while  the  con- 
nection with  light  is,  of  course,  on  the  surface 
(cf.  Ps.  xxxvi.  10). 

Around  the  tabernacle  extended  a  spacious  court 
{Ek.  xxvii.  9  sqq.,  xxxviii.  10  sqq.),  exactly  as  in 


temples  the  shrine  proper  is  surrounded  by  a  court- 
yard for  the  congregation  as  it  sacrificed  and  cele- 
brated. The  court  was  a  hundred  cubits 
4.  The      long  and  fifty  wide;  and  instead  of 
Court       walls  there  was  a  portable  barrier  con- 

and  its  sisting  of  sixty  pillars,  placed  at 
Furnishing,  intervals  of  five  cubits,  on  which  were 
himg  byssus  curtains.  The  most  im- 
portant piece  of  furnishing  in  the  court  was  the 
altar,  generally  known  as  the  altar  of  burnt  offering, 
a  portable  object,  thus  in  accordance  with  the  de- 
sign of  the  whole  sanctuary.  It  was  five  cubits 
long,  five  broad,  and  three  high,  and  had  horns  on 
its  four  comers;  it  was  of  wood  covered  with  brass. 
The  utensils  which  went  with  it,  such  as  pans, 
shovels,  etc.,  were  of  brass.  For  half  its  height  the 
altar  was  surroimded  with  a  network  of  brass,  un- 
doubtedly to  protect  it  from  desecration.  On  the 
four  comers  of  the  network  there  were  fastened 
rings  by  the  aid  of  which  the  altar  could  be  trans- 
ported on  staves.  Beside  the  altar  there  is  men- 
tioned in  Ex.  XXX.  17  sqq.  also  a  laver  of  brass  in 
which  the  priests  used  to  cleanse  themselves  when 
they  entered  the  sanctuary. 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  authenticity,  in 
its  essential  points,  of  the  tradition  respecting  the 
tabernacle  as  it  is  recorded  in  Ex.  xxxiii.  7  sqq. 
According  to  this  accoimt,  Moses  pitched  the  taber- 
nacle without  the  camp  and  called  it 
5.  Histor-  the  tabernacle   of   the   congregation, 
icity  of  the  Whenever   one   desired   a  revelation 

Account  from  Yahweh  he  went  out  to  the  tab- 
ernacle; for  there  "  the  Lord  spake 
unto  Moses  face  to  face,  as  a  man  speaketh  imto 
his  friend."  It  would  naturally  be  expected  here 
that  mention  would  be  made  of  the  ark,  since  the 
tent  was  merely  a  covering  or  protection  for  some 
object  within  (cf.  II  Sam.  vi.  17).  While  there  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  the  existence  of  a  Mosaic  tab- 
ernacle, it  is  another  question  whether  it  is  iden- 
tical with  the  tabernacle  described  in  Ex.  xxv. 
sqq.  In  the  first  place  it  is  to  be  mentioned  that 
the  account  (by  E)  in  Ex.  xxxiii.  7  sqq.  regards  the 
tent  as  outside  of  the  camp,  not,  as  is  the  case  with 
the  tabernacle  of  Ex.  xxv.  sqq.,  in  the  midst.  The 
older  tradition  of  E  evidently  gives  an  idea  of  the 
Mosaic  tent  other  than  that  afforded  by  the  later 
tradition  of  P;  the  historical  Mosaic  tent,  therefore, 
was  of  another  kind  than  that  of  the  narrative  of 
P.  After  this  fact  is  made  evident,  the  account  of  P 
will  appear  in  a  different  light.  The  great  amount 
of  precious  materials  and  metals  in  possession  of  a 
migrating  people  in  the  desert,  the  artistic  execu- 
tion of  all  these  objects  there,  the  difficulties  of 
transportation,  and  the  like,  have  been  cited  to 
show  the  historical  improbability  of  the  account  in 
Ex.  xxv.  sqq.  Many  of  these  objections  may  be 
answered  as  not  pertinent,  but  even  were  all  diffi- 
culties of  this  kind  solved,  there  would  still  remain 
the  fact  mentioned  that  the  Mosaic  tabernacle  of 
the  older  tradition  is  quite  different  from  that  of 
Ex.  xxv.  sqq.  How  then  did  the  account  of  Ex. 
xxv.  sqq.  originate  or  how  did  it  pass  into  tradition  if 
according  to  genuine  Biblical  tradition  it  does  not 
assume  to  be  the  historical  Mosaic  tabernacle?  In 
the  first  place  it  may  be  said  that,  if  thia  tabernacle  is 
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not  the  historical  tabernacle,  it  must  owe  its  origin 
to  the  idea  of  a  later  time;  the  account  of  P  tells 
how,  at  a  later  time,  the  Mosaic  tabernacle  was 
conceived.  If  the  description  of  the  temple  of 
Solomon  be  compared  with  that  of  the  tabernacle  of 
Ex.  XXV.  sqq.,  it  appears  that  the  tabernacle  is 
rather  the  temple  of  Solomon  in  a  portable  con- 
dition. It  is  the  prototype  of  the  temple  of  Solomon 
transplanted  into  the  wilderness.  People  of  the 
later  time  who  knew  the  temple  of  Solomon  could 
not  imagine  the  divine  service  of  Israel  without  it 
(or  its  equivalent).  That  the  tabernacle  of  Ex.  xxv. 
sqq.  was  imagined  after  the  model  of  the  temple 
and  not  vice  versa  appears  from  the  fact  that  cer- 
tain peculiarities  of  the  tabernacle  are  explicable 
only  as  being  transferred  from  the  temple,  where 
they  had  a  proper  place,  to  the  tabernacle  in  a 
form  adaptable  for  use  in  the  desert  and  in  the 
portable  sanctuary,  and  were  even  estranged  from 
their  proper  purpose.  To  mention  only  one  in- 
stance, the  stately  altar,  as  required  for  the  burnt 
offerings  of  the  temple,  had  to  be  either  of  stone  or 
of  brass;  the  altar  of  the  tabernacle  of  Ex.  xxv. 
sqq.,  however,  was  a  wooden  structiu^  with  a  cover- 
ing of  brass.  Such  an  altar  had  the  one  quality 
which  was  required  for  the  Mosaic  tabernacle,  port- 
ability; but  it  lacked  every  other  quality  of  an 
altar  in  the  proper  sense.  It  was  unusable  for  the 
sacrifices  for  which  it  was  assumably  intended, 
especially  of  whole  oxen.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  such  an  altar  did  not  exist;  it  is  not  the  original 
of  that  other  altar,  but  an  imaginary  idea  proceed- 
ing from  it.  Portable  altars,  indeed,  are  well  known 
to  history;  but  the  altar  in  question  was  intended 
for  the  great  burnt  offerings  of  the  Mosaic  cultus. 

The  conclusion  is  warranted  that  a  "  tabernacle  " 
as  a  protection  for  the  ark  existed  in  early  times, 
but  that  the  description  of  it  in  Ex.  xxv.  sqq.  con- 
tains little  of  a  historical  character.  Since  David 
according  to  II  Sam.  vi.  17  erected  a 
6.  Condo-  tent  for  the  ark,  it  is  evident  that  in 
tk>n;  Later  bis  time  the  old  tabernacle  no  longer 
History,  existed.  It  may,  therefore,  be  sup- 
posed that  it  had  been  lost  or  des- 
tro3red  at  the  time  of  the  capture  of  the  ark,  if 
in  that  time  it  still  existed,  i.e.,  in  the  time  of  Eli. 
But  this  seems  to  be  contradicted  by  the  fact  that 
the  place  of  the  ark  in  Shiloh  during  Samuel's 
youth  (I  Sam.  i.  7,  9,  iii.  3)  is  called  "  house  "  (not 
"  tent  ")  and  even  "  temple  "  while  in  I  Sam.  iii. 
16,  i.  9  its  "  doors  "  and  posts  are  mentioned.  It 
is,  therefore,  to  be  assumed  that  at  that  time  there 
existed  a  permanent  structure.  There  remains 
then  only  the  notice  of  Josh,  xviii.  1,  which  relates 
that  the  Mosaic  tabernacle  was  erected  in  Shiloh. 
What  is  related  here  of  the  Mosaic  tabernacle  is 
made  probable  by  the  fact  that  Shiloh  was  for  a 
long  time  the  place  of  the  ark.  The  old  tabernacle 
may  have  be^  preserved  for  a  time,  but  in  the 
course  of  time  was  replaced  by  a  more  solid  struc- 
ture.   See  Hexateuch,  {  14.  (R.  Kittbl.) 

Bibuoobapbt:  The  earlier  Utenttuie  mey  be  resuded  m 
having  but  biitorioal  interest.  Consult  the  oommen- 
taries  on  the  principal  passages  dted  in  the  text,  many 
of  whteh  contain  exounuses  on  the  subjeet:  espedally 
important  is  much  of  the  oritieal  and  eonsenratlve  litefa- 
tuie  eited  under  Hbzatscob.  sinee  the  two  sehoob  aie 


at  varianee  eoneeming  the  historicity  of  the  Biblleal 
count.  Further  matrerial  is  in  F.  Friedricb,  Symbolik  dm 
momxitehtn  SHftMhUiU,  Leipdc,  1841;  Kmphausen,  in 
T8K,  1858.  pp.  97  sqq..  1859,  pp.  110  sqq.;  W.  Neu- 
mann, Die  SHfUhlUU  in  Wort  und  BUd,  Gotha,  1801; 
J.  Popper,  Der  biblieeKe  Berieht  Qber  die  StiftahOtU,  Leip- 
sie.  1862;  R.  Newton,  The  Jewieh  Tabernacle  and  %U 
FwmUvre  in  their  Typical  Teachinoa.  New  York,  1863; 
K.  H.  Graf.  Die  geechiehUiche  BOcher  dee  A.  T.,  pp.  51 
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TABERHACLBS,  feast  OF:  a  festival  of  the 
Hebrews,  known  in  the  Old  Testament  also  as  the 
'*  feast  of  ingathering "  (Ex.  xziii.  16)  and  more 
simply  as  "  the  feast "  (I  Kings  viii.  2),  or  "  the 
feast  of  Yahweh  "  (Lev.  xxiii.  39) ;  it  is  mentioned 
also  in  the  New  Testament  and  in  II  Mace.  x.  6. 
For  the  historical  development  see  Feasts  and 
Festiyals,  I.  It  was  one  of  the  chief  festivals  of 
the  Hebrews,  and  in  the  codes  it  is  coordinated  with 
the  two  other  great  feasts  and  connected  with  the 
harvest.  In  the  latter  connection  it  was  the  festival 
of  thanks  for  the  yield  of  the  earth  (Ex.  xxiii.  16; 
Deut.  xvi.  13),  in  early  times  celebrated  at  some 
sanctuary  (I  Sam.  i.  3).  The  corresponding  Canaan- 
itic  feast  appears  in  Judges  ix.  27,  the  first  mention 
of  it  as  Israelitic  is  Judges  xxi.  19  sqq.  as  a  yearly 
celebration  at  Shiloh.  In  the  early  regal  period  it 
seems  to  have  taken  place  in  the  eighth  month, 
though  Solomon  is  said  to  have  connected  it  with 
the  seventh  month  (I  Kings  viii.  2,  cf.  vi.  38)  and 
with  the  consecration  of  the  Temple.  The  earliest 
laws  prescribe  no  definite  time,  Ex.  xxiii.  16  giving 
simply  autumn.  Deuteronomy  requires  its  cele- 
bration at  the  central  sanctuary  for  a  period  of 
seven  days  (cf.  I  Kings  viii.  66).  The  Deuteronomic 
regulations  are  expanded  in  Lev.  xxiii.  and  the 
manner  of  the  feast  prescribed  (the  prescription  as 
to  date  is  by  a  later  hand) .  It  was  to  continue  seven 
days,  on  the  first  of  which  the  participants  were  to 
take  boughs  of  trees  (to  make  booths)  and  were  to 
dwell  in  the  booths  during  the  feast.  The  text 
enaets  that  only  Israelites  shall  participate;  but 
Bertholet  shows  that  the  reading  is  probably  a 
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late  refinement.  The  re8:ulation8  suit  an  agricul- 
tural, not  a  nomadic,  environment,  and  point  to  an 
original  feast  celebrated  in  vineyards  and  gardens, 
in  accordance  with  the  modem  Palestinian  custom. 
After  Deuteronomy  had  made  the  festival 
universal,  to  be  kept  at  the  Temple,  a  definite  da- 
ting became  necessary,  and  such  fixation  appears 
first  in  Ezekiel  (zlv.  25)  for  the  fifteenth  day  of  the 
seventh  month  of  the  later  reckoning,  where  the 
offerings  are  also  prescribed.  The  final  step  ap- 
pears in  Lev.  xziii.  and  the  date  is  that  of  Ezekiel, 
but  an  additional  day  was  added  to  the  duration, 
each  day  having  its  offering,  while  the  first  and  eighth 
days  were  marked  by  convocations  of  the  people  and 
abstinence  from  labor.  The  method  of  the  first 
celebration  after  the  promulgation  of  the  new  law 
is  described  in  Neh.  viii.  14  sqq.,  the  booths  being 
erected  on  the  roofs,  in  the  temple  court  and  private 
courts,  and  in  the  streets.  The  Chronicler  depends 
upon  this  latest  code,  and  consequently  ascribes 
to  Solomon  a  celebration  lasting  eight  days  in  the 
seventh  month  (II  Chron.  vii.  8  sqq.,  cf.  I  Kings  viii. 
66).  The  importance  of  the  festival  for  post-exilic 
times  is  indicated  by  Zech.  xiv.  16  sqq.,  where 
not  to  attend  yearly  is  regarded  as  a  grievous  sin. 
The  interest  in  the  festival  is  shown  in  the  develop- 
ment of  attendant  customs  (cf.  II  Mace.  x.  7; 
Josephus,  ArU.j  III.,  x.  4,  XIII.,  xiii.  5;  Mishnaf 
tract  Sukkah),  tending  to  greater  minuteness  in 
details.  Thus  prescription  was  given  as  to  the  kind 
of  branches  to  be  carried  in  the  right  and  in  the  left 
hand,  the  altar  of  burnt  offering  was  to  be  encircled 
once  daily  and  seven  times  on  the  seventh  day,  and 
a  special  libation  of  water  was  made.  A  high  point 
was  reached  in  the  night  between  the  first  and  the 
second  day.  The  priests  and  Levites  erected  in  the 
front  court  of  the  women  a  double  gallery  for  the 
spectators.  In  the  middle  of  the  front  court  was 
placed  a  great  candlestick  with  four  golden  cups  to 
serve  as  lamps,  and  then  a  torch  dance  took  place 
while  the  Levites  sang  psalms,  this  continuing  till 
first  cock-crowing,  when  two  priests  stationed  at 
Nicanor's  gate  gave  on  the  trumpet  the  signal  to 
cease.  The  Psalms  sung  at  the  feast  were  xxix., 
1.  16  sqq.,  xciv.  16  sqq.,  and  8  sqq.,  Ixxxi.  7  sqq., 
Ixxxii.  5  sqq.,  Ixv.,  cxiii.-exviii.  (F.  Buhl.) 

Bibuoorapht:  The  Bible  Dictionaries;  JE,  xi.  666-662; 
C.  F.  Kent.  Student's  Old  Testament,  vol.  iv.,  New  York, 
1007;  and  the  full  literature  under  Fbasts  and  FssmrALS. 
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The  chapter  containing  the  so-caUed  "  Table  of 
the  Nations,"  Gen.  x.,  is  composed  of  two  parts 
which  go  back  to  the  documents  J  and  P.  To  the 
latter  belong  verses  la,  2-7,  20,  22,  23,  31,  32,  the 
chief  divisions  of  which  are  marked  by  the  formulas: 
"  the  sons  of  Japheth  are.  .  .,"  "...  of  Ham," 
"  .  .  .  of  Shem";  with  similar  formulas  for  the 
subdivisions;  while  the  close  of  each  division  is 
marked  by  the  formula:  "  these  are  the  sons  of  .  .  ,, 


after  their  families,  after  their  tongues/'  etc.,  with 
a  variation  for  the  end  of  the  whole  in  verse  32. 

This  forms  the  basis  of  the  exposition 

X.  Literary  by  the  redactor;  the  pieces  from  J  are 

Analysis,    interwoven.     But  other  materials  are 

clearly  intruded,  as  where  verse  9 
breaks  the  thread  between  8  and  10  to  complete 
the  picture  of  Nimrod.  So  verse  24  gives  a  different 
account  of  Eber  from  that  in  21  and  25  sqq.;  in 
the  former  he  is  great-grandson  of  Shem,  in  the  latter 
he  is  the  son.  The  remainder  of  the  chapter  belongs 
to  J. 

The  material  taken  from  J  in  verses  8-20,  dealing 
with  Ham,  diverges  in  form  from  P  in  that  the  items 
are  not  bound  together  with  the  word  "  son,"  which 

has  in  Hebrew  a  wider  sense  than  in 

3.  The      English,  but  by  the   expression  "  he 

J  Source,   be^t "  or  the  passive  "  were  bom."  J 

derives  Babel  and  Asshur  from  Cush, 
while  P  in  22  derives  Asshur  from  Shem.  This 
difference  has  been  ascribed  to  an  error  of  the  redac- 
tor, who  equated  the  Kaaahu  of  the  cuneiform  in- 
scriptions with  the  African  Cushites  (see  Assyria, 
VI.,  2,  §  1;  Babylonia,  VI.,  5).  A  better  explana- 
tion is  that  which  makes  J  refer  Cush  here  to  the 
Arabian  district  of  that  name  (see  Cush  and  Nim- 
rod). Verses  13-14  differ  in  form  from  verse  8;  the 
latter  uses  the  singular,  the  former  the  plural,  a 
fact  explained  by  Gunkel  as  due  to  the  fact  that 
13-14  are  later  parts  of  the  document  J.  Among 
the  seven  sons  of  Egypt  (Mizraim)  Lud  (singular  of 
Ludim)  is  mentioned  in  Ezek.  xxvii.  10,  xxx.  6; 
Isa.  Ixvi.  19;  Jer.  xlvi.  9,  and  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
people  who  were  neighbors  to  Egypt;  the  same  is 
true  of  the  Anamim.  The  Pathnudm  were  no 
doubt  the  inhabitants  of  Pathros  (Isa.  xi.  11;  Jer. 
xliv.  1,  15;  Ezek.  xxx.  14),  especially  of  Upper 
^SyP^>  ^6  Egyptian  pata-res  means  southland. 
Erman  suspects  that  for  *'  Naphtuhim  "  the  text 
should  read  "  Pathmahim,"  which  corresponds  to 
Pathrusim  and  means  "  northland."  Nothing  is 
known  of  a  people  corresponding  to  the  Gasluhim; 
but  the  Caphtorim  are  generally  connected  with 
Crete.  Verses  15-19  deal  with  Canaan.  Comparison 
of  verses  8  and  15  show  that  the  redactor  united 
passages  in  which  different  magnitudes  were  com- 
prehended :  Cush  is  the  name  of  a  people  and  a  land; 
Nimrod  is  the  name  of  a  legendary  person;  Canaan, 
of  a  land;  Sidon,  of  a  city;  Heth,  of  a  people  (see 
Canaan;  Phenicia;  and  Hittites).  Verses  16- 
18a  are  a  later  insertion,  aiming  to  enumerate  the 
Canaanites  more  completely  (see  Amoriteb;  Jebus, 
Jebusites;  Canaan;  and  Phenicia  for  treatment 
of  the  peoples  named).  The  Hamathites  were 
inhabitants  of  the  city  and  kingdom  of  Hamath 
on  the  Orontes  (see  Syria).  Verses  18b-19  deal 
with  the  spread  of  the  Canaanites  southward  to 
Gerar,  and  are  a  later  part  of  the  J  source.  The 
completest  selection  from  J  is  found  in  verses  21- 
30;  Shem  is  designated  as  the  father  of  all  the 
children  of  Eber,  and  this  last  name  has  here  a 
wide  connotation,  covering  not  only  the  line  of 
Peleg  which  leads  to  Abraham,  but  also  the  line  of 
Joktan.  The  name  Elber  may  be  connected  with 
the  expression  'e6Aer  ?iannaharf  **  beyond  the  river," 
of  Isa.  vii.  20,  the  land  beyond  the  Euphrates, 
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regarded  oA  the  home  of  the  Israelitic  branch  of  the 
Hebrews  in  the  Old  Testament.  For  Peleg  the  best 
assonance  is  fomid  in  the  place-name  Phalga  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Chabor  with  the  Euphrates;  the 
narrator  makes  a  word-play  on  the  name  with  the 
kneaning  ''  divide  "  (cf.  Gen.  xi.  1-9),  but  does  not 
carry  his  line  further,  because  in  later  passages  the 
devdopment  is  followed  out  (cf .  Gen.  xi.  10  sqq.,  zii. 
sqq.),  and  the  Moabites  and  Ammonites,  Arameans 
Eetureans,  Ishmaelites,  and  Edomites  are  touched 
on  in  later  chapters.  In  verses  26-29  the  descend- 
ants of  Joktan  are  named,  and  thirteen  South 
Arabian  stocks  are  given,  though  probably  originally 
there  were  but  twelve.  Little  is  known  of  the 
settlement  of  the  individual  areas  of  the  different 
tribes. 

This  review  of  the  data  derived  from  J  shows 
that  it  is  nowhere  complete.  The  transition  is 
lacking  from  Shem  to  Eber  (verse  21  sqq.),  and  noth- 
ing is  said  of  Japheth.   Possibly  the  beginning  of  the 

table  of  J  is  to  be  foimd  in  ix.  18-19  and 

3.  Character  x.  lb,  where  is  found  the  same  order- 

of   the   J   ing  of  the  brethren  as  in  P  (x.  1),  and 

Narrative,   x.  21  shows  that  Japheth  follows  Shem. 

It  appears  that  the  order  "  Shem, 
Ham,  Japheth  "  is  late.  The  older  J  thinks  of  all 
mankind  as  springing  from  one  family,  that  of 
Noah,  who  stands  at  the  head  of  the  new  race  after 
the  flood,  and  so  divides  the  whole  into  three  branches 
derived  from  the  three  sons.  But  according  U) 
Gen.  ix.  20-27  Noah  was  the  original  settler  in 
Canaan,  the  foimder  there  of  agriculture  and  viti- 
culture, while  his  sons  represented  the  inhabitants 
of  that  region.  The  difference  can  not  now  be  ex- 
plained. The  representation  in  the  "  table  of  the 
nations  "  does  not  have  the  usual  purpose,  viz., 
to  trace  the  relationship  of  nations  by  speech  and 
descent.  J  was  concerned  with  the  Hebrew  races 
in  their  widest  extent  and  with  the  South  Arabian 
stocks.  The  mention  of  Ham  raises  great  difl&cul- 
ties.  But  it  is  not  to  be  understood  that  the  author 
brings  together  not  only  the  Eg3rptians  and  neigh- 
boring peoples,  but  also  Canaan,  the  Hittites,  and 
even  the  Assyrian-Babylonians  i^ith  Gush  all  under 
Ham  imder  the  relationship  of  blood  and  of  speech; 
rather  it  is  political  and  geographical  relationships 
that  influence  him.  He  counts  Israel  as  belonging 
to  Shem,  the  Canaanites  to  Ham,  although  lauel 
spoke  the  speech  of  Canaan.  If  Gush  (verse  8)  be- 
longs to  South  Arabia,  it  may  be  that  the  matter  of 
verses  25-29  was  derived  from  a  tradition  of  early 
wanderings  no  longer  in  existence.  Ham  in  the 
Old  Testament  is  used  for  Egypt  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  51, 
cv.  23,  27,  cvi.  22);  the  woid  may  correspond  to 
the  native  name  for  the  land,  kam-tf  Coptic  kemi, 
khemi.  The  purpose  of  the  narrative  is  ethno- 
graphic— to  give  a  review  of  the  peoples  in  the 
little  world  of  the  author;  but  the  material  em- 
ployed is  not  aU  of  a  kind;  names  of  persons,  cities, 
and  peoples  are  conuningled.  The  material  dates 
from  a  time  when  Assyria  and  Babylon  were  known, 
when  Assyria  was  the  ruling  power  and  had  not 
gone  down  under  the  Medee  and  Babylonians.  The 
most  important  people  in  Canaan  were  the  Pheni- 
cians,  while  the  Hittites  had  still  importance  for 
P^estine,  and  their  cities  were  not  yet  overcome 


by  the  Assyrians.  The  knowledge  of  the  South 
Arabians  is  a  consequence  of  the  commerce  imder 
Solomon,  a  relation  which  was  broken  off  when 
the  Edomites  got  their  freedom,  c.  845.  The  age 
of  this  source,  therefore,  can  not  be  lower  than  the 
eighth  century,  with  parts  still  older. 

Concerning  Japheth  the  redactor  used  material 

only  from  P,  possibly  because  the  data  of  J  no  longer 

suited  the  situation.    Japheth  had  seven  sons.    Of 

these  Gomer  corresponds  to  the  Cimmerians  of  the 

Odyssey  (xi.  14)  and  Herodotus  (iv. 

4.  Japheth  11-12),  the  Gimir  of  the  Assyrian  in- 

in  the       scriptions,  dwelling  to  the  north  of  the 
narrative    Black  Sea  and  west  of  the  Don,  who 

of  P.  migrated  in  the  eighth  century  to 
Thrace,  thence  with  Thracian  tribes  to 
Asia  Minor  c.  709  B.C.,  where  about  650  they  came 
into  conflict  with  the  Lydians  and  were  driven  back 
to  the  highland  of  the  Halys.  To  Gomer  are  assigned 
three  sons,  Ashkenaz,  Riphath,  and  Togarmah. 
Ashkenas  has  been  taken  to  mean  the  Phrygian 
Ascanians;  but  Winckler  (AUorienialische  Forsch- 
ungen,  i.  484  sqq.,  Leipsic,  1893)  would  read  Ashkuz 
instead  of  Ashkenaz,  and  see  in  them  the  Sc3rthians, 
designated  in  the  cuneiform  documents  Ashkuza. 
This  is  a  possibility,  but  the  mistake  in  writing  is 
hardly  a  probability.  In  Jer.  li.  27  Ashchenaz  is 
named  in  an  Armenian  environment,  or  on  the  up- 
per Euphrates  and  about  the  Araxes.  Bochart 
and  Lagarde  look  for  Riphath  in  the  Ribantians 
on  the  River  Ribas  in  Bithjmia  not  far  from  the 
Bosporus,  while  Josephus  equates  them  with  the 
Paphlagonians.  Togarmah  (cf.  Ezek.  xxvii.  14, 
xxxviii.  6)  is  by  scholars  brought  into  connection 
with  the  Armenians,  who  once  stretched  down  into 
the  Taurus  and  Antitaurus,  who  derived  their 
descent  from  Haik,  son  of  Thorgom.  The  locus 
indicated  for  Gomer  and  his  sons  is,  therefore, 
chiefly  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cappadocia  and 
Armenia.  The  second  son  of  Japheth,  Magog,  is 
first  mentioned  in  Ezek.  xxxix.  6  in  close  connection 
with  Gog  (see  Goo  and  Magoq).  For  the  third  son 
of  Japheth,  Madai,  see  Medo-Persia.  Javan  (q.v.) 
designates  the  Greeks  in  general  (cf.  verse  5), 
though  in  Ezek.  xxvii.  13;  Isa.  Ixvi.  19,  Javan  ap- 
pears along  with  Tubal  and  Meshech,  cf.  verse  4, 
where  the  sons  of  Javan  are  Elishah,  Tarshish, 
Kittim,  and  Dodanim  (q.v.).  The  Kittim  were 
originally  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  Citium  in 
Cyprus,  then,  generally,  of  Cjrprus.  Tarshish,  the 
Greek-Roman  Tartessus,  was  the  Andalusian  plain 
on  both  sides  of  Guadalquivir  in  Spain;  Elisha  is 
either  Carthage  or  Sicily.  Since  these  four  names 
(of  verse  4)  stood  originally  in  connection  with  the 
Phenicians,  their  arrangement  imder  Javan  is  a 
surprise,  to  be  explained  by  the  consideration, 
however,  that  the  expression  "  son  "  does  not  neces- 
sarily express  derivation,  but  rather  a  relationship  of 
influence,  whether  through  cult,  politics,  or  com- 
merce. Hence  for  P  what  once  was  Phenician  is  now 
Greek,  the  latter  having  gained  the  hegemony  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  after  about  700  B.C.,  Carthage 
alone  remaining  distinctly  Phenician.  Tubal  and 
Meshech  (verse  2)  are  in  the  Old  Testament  often 
named  together  (E^zek.  xxvii.  13,  xxxii.  26,  etc.). 
The  fonner  (Assjrr.    Tabali)  are  the  Tibareni,  and 
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Meshech  (Assyr.  Muahkij  are  the  Moechi  of  Herod- 
otus (III.,  xciv.y  VII.,  lxzviii.)i  according  to  Aa- 
syrian  data  of  the  ninth  century  north  of  Cilicia;  He- 
rodotus places  the  Moschi  between  the  upper  Phasis 
and  Kyros,  the  Tibareni  east  of  Thermodon  in  the 
later  Idngdom  of  Pontus.  Either  the  Assyrians  or 
the  Cimmerians  drove  them  from  their  old  settle- 
ments. For  Tiras  one  would  look  somewhere  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Tubal  and  Meshech;  the  Tyr- 
rheni  seem  to  be  too  far  to  the  west.  Tlie  peoples 
named  in  verses  2-5a  are  aU  assigned  to  Japheth, 
and  dwell  northward  from  the  Taiurus,  eastward 
as  far  as  Media,  westward  to  the  isles  and  coasts 
of  the  Mediterranean,  with  the  exception  of  Crete 
(see  above).  The  Persians  do  not  appear — are  they 
included  under  the  Medes?  A  satisfactory  explana- 
tion of  the  name  Japhcth  has  not  yet  been  given. 

Under  Ham  P  first  names  Cush  (q.v.).    By  this 
name  the  Old  Testament  usually  means  the  land 
and  people  south  of  Egypt.    Originally  the  Cushites 
dwelt  in  the  land  rich  in  gold  east  of  the  Nile;  later, 
Syene  was  their  northern  boundary.     They  were 
usually  despised  by  the  Egyptians,  who  under  the 
twelfth   dynasty   subdued   their   northern   tribes, 
while  in  the  new  kingdom  their  land 
5.  Cush  in  was  an  Egyptian  province.     By  1000 
P.  B.C.  the  land  was  lost  to  Egypt,  and  in 

the  eighth  century  the  Cushite  or 
Ethiopian  kings  subjected  Egypt.  Their  chief  city 
was  Napata,  the  present  Merawi  between  the  third 
and  fourth  cataracts,  and  their  culture  was  Egyp- 
tian. The  So  of  II  Kings  xvii.  4  has  been  identified 
with  Shabako  of  the  twenty-fifth  dynasty  (Ethio- 
pian); Winckler  imderstands  rather  Sib'i  (Shabi), 
the  general  of  Pir'u,  king  of  Mu^ri  in  northwestern 
Arabia  (see  Asstkia,  VI.,  3,  §  10,  and  2,  §  1).  An- 
other king  of  this  dynasty  is  mentioned  in  II  Kings 
xix.  9.  Several  prophecies  of  Isaiah  (xix.,  xxz.  1-5, 
xxxi.  1-3)  relate  to  this  people,  whose  rule  over 
Egypt  was  broken  by  the  campaigns  of  Esarhad- 
don  and  Asshurbanipal  (see  Asstkia,  VI.,  3,  §§  13- 
14).  Probably  the  campaign  of  the  Persian  Cam- 
byses  (see  Medo-Pebsia)  resulted  in  the  fall  of 
Merawi  and  the  assumption  of  Meroe  as  the  capital 
of  the  Cushites  imder  a  priesthood  which  fell  at  the 
beginning  of  the  third  century.  The  queen  mother 
was  the  real  power  and  had  the  title  Candace  (cf . 
Acts  viii.  27  sqq.). 

To  Cush  P  gives  five  sons  and  two  grandsons, 
among  them  Havilah  and  Seba,  whom  J  assigns  to 
Joktan  (verses  28-29).    Seba  was  frequently  iden- 
tified with  Meroe  (Josephus,  Ant.j  I.,  vi.  2),  though 
Meroe  is  never  called  by  this  name. 

6.  The      Strabo  (XVl.,  iv.  8)  and  Ptolemsiis 

Sons  of  (IV.,  vii.  7-8)  knew  of  a  seaport  Saba, 
Cush.  near  the  present  Massowa,  which  may 
have  its  name  from  a  Cushite  tribe 
of  that  name,  living  between  the  Nile  and  the  sea. 
Havilah  was  probably  a  considerable  territory  in 
South  Arabia,  is  named  with  Ophir  (q.v.)  in  verse 
29;  in  the  course  of  the  centuries  it  had  various 
tribes  as  its  inhabitants  and  consequently  is  in 
verse  29  reckoned  to  Joktan  and  in  verse  7  to  Cush; 
in  Gen.  xxv.  8  it  seems  to  indicate  a  region  in  north- 
em  Arabia,  and  the  name  is  known  in  both  the 
northern  and  the  southern  part  of  the  Arabia  of 


to-day.  Whether  it  had  any  connection  with  the 
kolpo8  Ayalitea  and  the  Ahalitai  on  the  African 
coast  near  the  straits  of  Bab  al-Mandeb  named  by 
Ptolemffius  and  Phny  can  not  be  made  out.  Glaser 
connects  Sabtah  (verse  7)  with  the  city  Saphtha 
named  by  Ptolenueus  (VI.,  vii.  30)  not  far  from  the 
western  coast  of  the  Persian  Gulf;  others  think 
of  the  old  Arabian  city  Sabbatha  or  Sabota,  the 
central  point  for  the  commerce  in  spices.  Nothing 
certain  is  known  of  Sabtecha.  Raamah  has  been 
newly  foimd  on  Sabsean  inscriptions  as  a  place- 
name  within  the  region  of  the  early  Minieans 
north  of  Maryab.  Sheba,  one  of  the  sons  of  Raamah, 
is  no  doubt  the  people  often  mentioned  in  the 
Old  Testament  and  in  early  writers  as  the  Sabseans, 
who  dwelt  in  Southwest  Arabia  and  were  con- 
nected always  with  gold  and  incense  material 
(Isa.  Iz.  6)  and  with  the  commerce  from  India; 
their  chief  city,  Sheba  or  Biaryab,  lay  three  days' 
journey  from  San'a,  and  numerous  inscriptions 
show  that  their  speech  was  Semitic.  Little  is  known 
of  their  history;  they  rendered  tribute  to  Tiglath- 
Pileser  III.,  and  Sargon  the  Ass3rrian.  Of  the  ex- 
tent of  their  territory  and  their  relations  to  the 
Minseans  almost  nothing  is  certain.  The  fact  that 
in  the  Old  Testament  they  are  now  reckoned  to 
Cush,  now  to  Shem,  and  then  to  Joktan  the  son  of 
Ketnrah  (Gen.  xxv.  3),  is  not  to  be  construed  as 
meaning  three  separate  stocks,  but  simply  as  inn 
plying  change  of  settlement  and  of  relationships, 
and  that  alongside  the  settled  Sabseans  there  were 
those  who  lived  a  nomadic  life  and  that  groups 
broke  away  and  led  a  separate  existence.  Dedan 
appears  (Jer.  xlix.  8;  Ezek.  xxv.  13)  as  being  on 
the  southern  border  of  Edom;  the  present  writer 
may  have  had  in  mind  a  part  which  wandered  to 
the  south  and  came  into  relations  with  the  Sabsans. 
The  arrangement  of  the  districts  named  under 
Cush  in  verse  7  shows  that  the  writer  did  not  limit 
Cush  to  Africa  but  extended  it  to  the  west  coast  of 
Arabia,  whose  inhabitants  had  connections  with 
the  regions  of  the  Upper  Nile,  and  he  was  not 
governed  by  the  matter  of  language,  since  he  in- 
cluded Sheba.  The  arrangement  of  Sheba  as  a  son 
of  Ramaah  proves  that  he  dealt  with  a  late  period. 
The  Phut  of  verse  6  refers  to  the  land  of  Punt, 
designating  the  coast  east  of  the  Nile  and  north  of 
the  region  of  the  Cushites  and  the  region  opposite  in 
Arabia.  The  connecting  of  Canaan  with  Cush, 
Egypt,  and  Phut  again  shows  that  the  matter  of 
language  did  not  control  the  narrator.  Ham  meant 
for  him  the  people  on  the  southern  Nile  and  the 
adjacent  coast  of  the  Red  Sea;  why  Canaan  is 
brought  in  here  is  not  clear,  but  perhaps  it  was  the 
opposition  between  Israel  and  Canaan  and  also  that 
the  center  of  Phenician  power  in  his  time  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  Phenician  to  the  African  coast  at 
Carthage.  With  this  J  in  verses  15-19  hardly  agrees. 
If  the  division  **  Shem,  Ham  (instead  of  Canaan), 
and  Japheth  "  issued  first  from  P,  the  use  of  earlier 
pieces  necessarily  involved  dissimilarity  and  con- 
tradiction. The  relations  of  Cush  imply  the  twenty- 
fifth  dynasty;  were  earlier  data  used,  or  were  there 
migrations  to  us  unknown? 

,The  data  of  P  concerning  Shem  are  in  verses 
22-23.    For  Elam  and  Asshur  see  Elam;   and  As- 
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8TBIA.  Since  Bochart  Arphaxad  has  been  identified 
with  the  district  of  Arrhapachitis  of  Ptolemsus 
(VI.,  i.  2)  on  the  Upper  Zab,  the  Armenian  Aghbak 

and   Kurdish   Albak.     But   the  last 
7.  Shem.    consonants    remain    unexplained    by 

this  name,  and  the  identification  has 
by  many  been  given  up;  Chejrne  and  Jensen  com- 
pound the  word  of  *rpd  and  ksd,  the  first  part  being 
(Chejrne  and  Winckler)  the  Assyrian  city  and  prov- 
ince of  Arabha  west  of  Elam  and  between  the  Tigris 
and  the  Median  mountains;  Jensen  retains  the  early 
explanation.  Hommel  explains  the  name  as 
equivalent  to  "  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  ''  in  Gen.  xi.  28. 
Lud  is  generally  accepted  as  the  Lydians  of  Asia 
Minor,  who  were  subjected  by  the  Persians  imder 
Cyrus  in  646  B.C.  Here  again  is  shown  the  fact  that 
language  does  not  govern  the  arrangement,  since 
the  Lydians  did  not  use  a  Semitic  language.  If 
language  were  considered,  Elam  and  Lud  would  not 
be  found  among  the  Semitic  peoples.  An  east-to- 
west  arrangement  of  lands  and  peoples  does  not 
appear  if  verse  23  is  taken  into  account.  With 
Elam  and  Lud  the  Hebrews  were  not  acquainted 
till  late,  with  Lud  probably  not  till  the  conquest 
by  the  Persians  in  tiie  sixth  century.  Lud  may  be 
a  portion  of  the  Persian  kingdom,  and  the  govern- 
ing consideration  here  may  be  political  relations. 
That  the  regions  and  stocks  known  to  early  Israel 
are  not  named  here  may  be  due  to  the  lateness  of 
the  author,  the  older  groups  of  the  Arameans 
having  been  lost.  The  name  Shem  is  often  brought 
into  connection  with  the  Hebrew  Shem,  "  name," 
"  repute,"  and  explained  as  an  abbreviation  for 
Bene  Shem,  "noble  race."  Others  prefer  the 
meaning  "  high,"  as  deriving  the  race  from  a 
heaven-god  or  as  referring  to  the  lofty  home- 
land of  Semites.  Yet  none  of  these  is  entirely 
satisfactory. 

The  field  of  vision  of  P  is  quite  extensive;  it 
reaches  in  the  north  the  sources  of  the  Euphrates 
and  the  Black  Sea,  in  the  west  the  Straits  of  Gibral- 
tar, in  the  south  the  present  Nubia  and  South 
Arabia,  and  in  the  east  Elam  and  Media.  J  shows 
exact  geographical   knowledge   of   South   Arabia. 

The  larger  horizon  of  P  speaks  in  gen- 

8.  Oeneiml  era!  for  the  later  date  of  that  document. 

Review,     though  use  of   older   sources  is  not 

excluded.  Verses  20  and  31  are  clear 
in  their  expression  of  the  fact  that  the  editor  has 
united  under  his  three  groups  not  only  diverse 
stocks,  lands,  and  peoples,  but  also  diverse  lan- 
guages; consequently  the  basis  of  division  is  not  to 
be  sought  in  linguistic  relationship  or  in  diversity  of 
ethnical  relationship.  While  the  modem  distinc- 
tion into  Semitic  and  Hamitic  languages  goes  back 
to  this  chapter,  there  is  a  similar  product  of  com- 
parative linguistics  which  does  not  derive  its 
standards  from  antiquity.  The  proposition  has 
been  advanced  that  a  geographical  view-point  gov- 
erned the  writer,  that  Japheth  represents  the  peoples 
of  the  north,  Ham  those  of  the  south,  and  Shem 
those  between;  but  in  that  case  why  are  Elishah 
and  Tarshish  under  Japheth,  Canaan  under  Ham, 
the  distant  Lud  under  Shem?  Moreover,  J  would 
not  have  put  the  South  Arabian  tribes  imder  Shem 
if  he  had  seen  in  the  Semites  the  peoples  of  the  mid- 


dle region.  In  details  and  incidentally,  geographical 
considerations  did  govern.  But  it  seems  forbidden, 
if  one  would  imderstand  the  arrangement  of  peoples 
and  lands,  to  regard  P,  stiU  more  than  J,  as  governed 
by  historical  and  political  relationships.  Strictly 
scientific  principles  do  not  appear;  the  geographical 
or  the  historical  view-point  is  used  as  one  or  the 
other  seems  best  to  P.  Hence  on  political  grounds 
Lud  is  placed  under  Shem,  on  geographical  grounds 
the  peoples  of  Asia  Minor  generally  are  placed  imder 
Japheth.  He  may  have  been  governed,  also,  by 
reports  or  l^ends  regarding  the  derivation  of  the 
nations.  We  can  not  follow  the  learned  of  early 
times,  because  our  science  and  theirs  seldom  coin- 
cide, indeed  often  conflict.  This  "  table  of  nations  " 
can  not  be  regarded  as  a  complete  review  of  all  the 
nations  known  to  Israel  or  of  all  the  peoples  of  the 
world,  although  this  was  the  view  of  Jewish  and 
Christian  scholars  who  saw  in  the  list  seventy 
peoples,  thirty-four  in  P  and  thirty-six  in  J.  But 
apart  from  the  artificiality  of  the  number,  the  most 
that  could  be  said  is  that  the  redactor  who  imited 
the  sources  had  this  number  in  mind,  and  even  that 
does  not  appear  probable.  For  an  estimate  of  the 
whole  it  is  essential  to  keep  completely  within  the 
view  the  analysis  of  the  chapter;  and  on  this  ac- 
count the  data  of  the  "  table  of  nations  "  do  not  fit 
on  one  chart. 

In  its  present  connection  the  **  table  "  serves  as 
the  bridge  from  the  universal  history  of  mankind 
to  the  history  of  the  patriarchs  of  Israel.  All  men 
go  back  in  origin  to  Noah  and  Adam  (Gen.  i.  26, 
ix.  6;  cf.  Job  xxxi.  15);  but  the  history  of  these 
people  is  not  that  of  the  salvation  which  God  is  pre- 
paring for  mankind.  That  salvation  begins  with  the 
patriarchs  of  Israel,  through  whose  mediation  the 
blessing  is  to  come  upon  all  peoples  (Gen.  xii.  2-3). 
This  connection  belongs  to  P,  possibly  also  to  the 
compilation  of  J,  but  whether  to  the  original  J  is 
doubtful.  (H.  GuTHE.) 

Biblxoorapht:  The  earliest  interpretations  are  to  be  found 
in  Josephus,  Ant.^  I.,  vi.;  and  Uie  Book  of  Jubilees,  viii.- 
ix.,  Eng.  transls.  by  G.  H.  Schodde.  Oberlin,  1888,  and 
by  R.  H.  Charles,  London,  1902.  The  chief  modem  ma- 
terial is  in  the  commentaries  on  Genesis  (named  under 
Hexateuch),  best  by  S.  R.  Driver,  London.  1904,  and  J. 
Skinner,  ib.,  1910.  Cionsult  further:  A.  Knobel,  Die  Vdlk- 
ertafddiarOeneaU.Qieaaea,  1850;  P.  de  Lasarde,  OeaammelU 
Abhandlunoen,  pp.  254  sqq.,  Gdttingen,  1866;  De  Goeje,  in 
ThTt  iv  (1870),  233  sqq.;  D.  Chwolaon,  Die  »emitiee?ten 
VdUcer,  Berlin,  1872;  F.  Delitssch,  Wo  lag  daa  Paradiee  t 
Leipsio,  1881;  F.  Hommel,  Die  BtmiHachen  Vfilker  und 
Spraehen,  ib.  1883;  idem.  Die  ailiaraditieehe  Uebaiirfemno 
in  ifuchrifUicher  Bdeuchiung,  Munich,  1897;  J.  HaI6vy,  in 
Reoue  dee  Hudee  juivea,  xiii  (1886).  147  sqq.;  £.  Glaser, 
Skisae  der  Oeechichie  und  Oeographie  Arabiens,  ii.  323  sqq.. 
387  sqq.,  Berlin,  1890;  A.  H.  Sayce,  Races  of  the  O.  T., 
London.  1891;  idem.  The  '*  Higher  Criticiem*'  and  the 
MonumenU,  ib.  1894;  W.  M.  M Oiler,  Aaien  und  Europa 
naeh  altOgyptiachen  DenkmAlem,  Leipsio,  1893;  H.  Winck- 
ler, AUorientaliache  Forachungen,  ib.  1893  sqq.;  idem.  Die 
Veiker  Vorderaeiene,  ib.  1902;  idem,  in  Schrader.  KAT; 
A.  Jeremias,  Dae  A.  T.  im  Liehte  dee  alien  Oriente,  2d  ed.. 
Leipsio,  1906;  A.  R.  (xordon.  Early  Tradiiione  of  Oeneeie, 
Edinburgh,  1907;  M.  E.  Kern,  The  Dialribution  of  the 
Racee;  a  Commentary  on  Oen.  x..  College  View,  Neb.,  1907; 
DB,  extra  vol.,  pp.  72-83. 

TABOO.    See  Gomparative  Rbligion,  VL,  1,  c. 
TABOR  LIGHT.    See  Hestchasts. 
TABOR9  MOUNT.    See  Palestine  II.,  §  6. 
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TABORTTES.  See  Hubs,  John,  Hossitbs,  II., 
SS3-7. 

TACHE,  ta"Bh*,  ALEXANDBE  AHTOIKE:  RomaD 
Catholic  archbiahop;  b.  at  Rivi*re-du-Loup,  Caiiad&, 
July  23,  1823;  d.  at  Winnipeg,  Canada,  June 
22,  1S94.  He  waa  educated  at  the  College  of 
St.  Hyacinth  and  the  Seminary  of  Montreal,  en- 
tered the  order  of  the  Oblates  of  Mary  Immaculate, 
and  began  misatonary  activity  among  the  Indians 
of  the  Red  River.  He  was  ordained  to  the  prie::t- 
hood  in  IS46,  and  five  years  later  was  consecrated 
titular  bishop  of  Arath.  He  now  made  I1e^-la- 
Croase  the  center  of  his  labors,  and  in  1853  became 
bishop  of  St.  Boniface.  He  sought  in  vain  to  induce 
the  Canadian  government  to  remedy  the  grievances 
of  the  M£tis  in  1869,  but  on  hia  return  from  the 
Vatican  Council  he  was  requested  by  the  govern- 
ment to  use  his  good  ofBces  in  quieting  the  in- 
surrection which  had  meanwhile  arisen,  and  in  this 
lie  was  successful.  In  1871  St.  Boniface  was  erected 
into  a  metropolitan  see,  and  Tach^  became  its  arch- 
bishop. Be  was  the  author  of  Ea(ju,isBe  sur  U  nord- 
oual  de  VAmtriqut  (Montreal,  1869;  Eng.  tranal,, 
Sketch  of  the  NorOaixtl  of  Anuria,  by  D.  R.Cam- 
eron, 1870)  and  Viiigl  ar\M  de  misaiont  danx  U  nord- 
ouesldeVAmiriqiie  (1866). 

TADMOR  (TAMAR):  A  city  named  in  the  Bible 
only  in  I.  Kings  ix.  18  (fcm)  and  II  Chron.  viii.  4, 
as  built  by  Solomon  and  generally  identified  by 
Seogmphers  and  historians  with  Palmyra  (ISO  m. 
Q.e.  of  Damascus).  Practically  the  whole  tend- 
ency of  modem  criticism,  however,  is  to  discon- 
nect Salomon  from  any  relationship  with  Tadiaor  (in 
both  Biblical  passages  "  Tamar "  is  doubtless 
tight;  the  other  places  named  there  are  in  southern 
Palestine).  Inherently,  the  probability  is  against 
•ny  connection  of  Solomon  with  a  place  so  far  to  the 
northeast  of  his  kingdom.  Its  site  was  originally 
an  oasis  formed  by  apringa  or  streams  from  the  neigh- 
boring bills,  and  in  the  time  of  Pliny  (Hixt.  not.,  v. 
24)  it  was  a  considerable  ton-n.  which  formed  an  in- 
dependent state  between  the  Roman  and  Parthian 
empires.  In  the  second  century  it  seems  to  have 
been  beautified  by  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  the  name 
being 'changed  to  Hadrianopolis.  Under  Scptimiua 
Severus  it  became  a  Roman  colony,  and  received  the 
JUS  Italiciim,  but  it  was  ruled  by  its  own  laws.  The 
most  interesting  period  in  the  history  is  the  time  of 
Odenatus  and  Zcnobia.  The  Emperor  Valerian 
being  captured  by  the  PetsianH,  Odenatus,  perhaps 
&  man  who  had  attained  the  position  of  prince  of 
Palmyra,  revenged  the  wrongs  of  the  fallen  emperor 
and  vindicated  the  majesty  of  Rome.  The  services 
thus  rendered  lo  Rome  were  so  great,  that  Odenatus 
was  given  the  title  of  Augustus  (264  a.d,).  He  en- 
joyed hia  dignity  but  a  short  time,  being  murdered 
only  three  years  aftemard.  Zenobia,  his  widow, 
succeeded  bim  as  queen  of  the  East,  and  ruled  the 
country  during  a  period  of  five  years.  In  272  the 
Emperor  Aurelion  turned  hia  arms  against  her; 
and  having  defeated  her  in  two  pitched  battles 
invested  Palmyra.  Zenobia  attempted  to  escape, 
but  was  captured  and  taken  to  Rome  to  grace  the 
triumph  of  Aureliaa.  Palmyra  never  recovered  its 
former  opulaice.    It  eventually  became  the  seat  of  a 


bishop,  but  never  attained  importance.  When  the 
Buccessors  of  Mohammed  entfinded  their  conquests 
beyond  the  con&nea  of  Arabia,  P:ilmyra  became  sub- 
ject to  the  cahfs,  and  from  that  period  seems  to 
have  fallen  into  decay.  In  1173  it  waa  visited  by 
Benjamin  of  Tudela,  who  found  there  a  considerable 
Jewish  population,  besides  Mohammedans  and 
Christians.  It  was  again  visited  in  1761  by  R.  Wood, 
and  since  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century 
by  many  travelers.  The  inscriptions  recovered  at 
the  place  have  exceptional  Interest  and  value. 

Geo.  W.  GiLuoitE. 

BliuoeiuFHT:  R.  Wood.  Thi  Rutnt  of  Falmira.  Londoo, 
ITS3  (hiahly  raluEble];  L.  da  Lubordo,  VQi/aai  dt  la 
SvTii,  pp.  10-32.  Paha,  DUT;  E.  M.  de  Vogll«,  SgrU 
ctHlrtxlt,  Fuia.  1865-77:  idem.  Svrit.  Pafniiiu.  Mount 
Atliot,  ib.  187e:  Von  Sullet.  Die  Furtlcn  von  Palmyra, 
BtrliD,  ISSS;  Bmrtbflemy.  Htfitxiani  lur  ralpltabtt  cl  nir 
la  langut  ...  4  Palm^n,,  Pod*.  IB74;  P.  V.  N.  Myeri, 
Remaint  of  LoM  Empiret,  SkOeha  of  Us  Kuiiu  of  Pal- 
rnura  ....  Now  York.  1875;  L.  Double.  La  Ctmri  dt 
Palms^i.  Paru,  1S77;  E.  Ledrun,  Diniannairt  da  nomi 
pTOprrs  jial\im!/rinirni.  Pnrb,  1880:  B.  Moriti.  Zur  anU- 
tm  TopBsraphit  dcr  Palm,/reiu.  BbfUii.  1S3D;  CIS.  In- 
McriplioTHi  Aramaica,  2  parts.  Piris,  1880-03;  DcvUla, 
Palmure.  SouBcnirl  di  vauagr  tt  d'hint,.  Pnril,  1SB4:  W. 
Wright,  Palmyra  anil  Zenobia.  Loniion,  1895;  E.  Oibbon, 
Drctint  and  Fan.  ml.  J,  B.  But?,  i.  372,  300  aqq..  Londan, 
1S9B;  J-  H.  Moidtnunn.  Palmurmitdut.  Berlin,  ISM; 
M.  Sobemhsim,  Palmureniiehi  /iMcAH/fm.  Berlin.  IMS; 
Budeksr'i  PaUiline  and  Srria,  pp.  339-348,  LeipoiB, 
1B06;  DB,  iv.  07.1;  BB.  iv.  4880;  JE,  U.  607j  Vigouroux, 
DietioHiuiin,  fan.  sxi.  2070-72. 

TAFFiri,  JEAH:  Dutch  Reformer  and  pre:iphcri 
b.  at  Toumai  probably  in  1528;  d.  at  Amsterdam 
July  15,  1602,  He  came  of  a  well  to-do-family,  but 
of  his  education  and  youth  almost  nothing  ia  known. 
He  first  becomes  known  as  secretary  or  librarian  to 
Granvellc,  bishop  of  Utrecht,  but  how  he  came  to 
break  w-ith  the  Roman  church  is  not  knon*n.  Ha 
may  have  studied  imder  Cal^'in  and  Beia  at  Geneva 
before  the  founding  of  the  university  there.  He 
waa  in  Amsterdam  at  the  end  of  1557,  where  in  the 
controversy  between  Caspar  van  dcr  Heydea  and 
Adrian  van  Huimstede  he  took  part  again.'it  the  lat- 
ter. Thence  he  seems  to  have  gone  to  A:ichen  and 
worked  in  the  Walloon  congregation,  which  sent 
him  in  1559  to  Worms,  and  from  Aachen  to  StrnS' 
burg  in  1561 ,  and  thence  as  preacher  to  Metz.  where 
he  stayed  till  1565.  For  a  short  time  he  worked 
in  Toumai,  but  went  the  same  year  to  Antwerp, 
where  he  preached  secretly,  and  his  arrest  was 
ordered  on  the  ground  that  he  was  "  a  great  heretic 
and  might  do  much  harm."  But  he  avoided  arrest, 
and  when  the  prince  of  Orange  sanctioned  public 
preaching,  Sept.  2,  156C,  he  became  preacher  to  the 
SValloona  in  the  "  Round  Temple."  But  Protes- 
tant worship  was  precluded  by  agreement,  and 
Taffin  went  to  Metz  again,  where  in  Apr.,  1569, 
Charles  IX.  closed  the  chureh;  then  Tafiin  settled 
at  Heidelbei^  as  preacher  for  the  Walloon  cbunsh 
there.  He  attended  the  Synod  of  Emden  in  1571, 
and  was  deputed  to  convey  a  message  to  the  next 
synod  of  the  Reformed  Chureh  of  France.  In  Hei- 
delberg Tafllin  formed  a  close  and  lasting  friendship 
with  the  prince  of  Orange,  by  whom  he  was  sent  on  a 
confidential  mission  to  Germany  in  Dec,  1576.  He 
also  a.ssisted  in  promoting  the  marriage  of  the  prince 
to  Charlotte  of  Bourbon.  Taffin  waa  associated 
with  the  prince  as  court  chaplain,  repreaeoting  the 
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Lilt«restji  of  the  Dut<?h  church.  With  the  prince's 
Other  chaplain,  De  Vilhers,  he  presided  at  the 
Walloon  Bynode,  and  also  represented  the  Wailoon 
iAterests  in  the  synods  of  the  Dutch  churches  at 
I>ort  in  1574  and  1578,  and  in  Middelbuj^  in  1581. 
The  Antwerp  synod  decreed  in  1578  (art,  3):  "  In- 
asmuch as  the  court  is  in  residence  where  there  is  a 
French  church,  the  to«'Q  church  and  that  of  the 
court  shall  become  one  church:  the  court  cbaplaina 
combining  with  the  other  preachers  to  serve  the 
united  church  as  miniHters  of  the  same.  Mes- 
sieurs De  Villiers  and  Taffin  shall  accordingly  be  con- 
sidered ministers  of  Antwerp,  and  ahpl|  minister  t« 
the  court,  and  should  the  court  absent  itself,  the 
church  of  this  town  shall  be  obliged  to  provide  it 
with  one  of  these  two,  or  some  other  chaplain,  until 
the  next  synod."  Taffin  thus  became  preacher  to 
the  Walloon  congr^ation.  Owing  to  hia  French 
ftympathies,  the  prince  was  obliged  to  leave  Antwerp 
in  July,  and  when  the  town  was  yielded  to  Parma 
by  treaty,  in  1585,  Taffin  also  left  and  went  to  Em- 
den,  but  the  following  year  became  preacher  to 
the  Walloon  congregation  in  Haarlem  until  15iX), 
when  he  went  to  Amsterdam  and  preached  there 
till  his  death. 

Taffin  was  noted  for  his  probity  and  eminent 
piety.  He  showed  his  moderation  and  forbearance 
■n  the  controversy  regarding  Arminius,  and  in  so 
doing  roused  suspicion  of  his  own  orthodoxy; 
though  as  a  Calvinist  he  opposed  the  views  of 
Arminius.  Of  hij  earlier  writings  nothing  is  known, 
although  be  is  mentioned  in  the  Antwerp  Indri  of 
1570  among  "  authors  of  the  first  rank."  Ho  was 
prominent  as  a  practical  theologian.  A  little  work 
entitled  Des  timrquea  des  enfant  de  Dieu  rt  dee 
eonaalatioTis  eii  leurt  offlirlions  went  through  more 
than  nine  editions  <1606,  etc.;  Dutch  tnmsl., 
1593,  etc.;  Eng.  transl.,  The  Market  of  the  Children 
of  God,  London,  1590).  He  issued  also  four  pam- 
phlets bound  in  one,  entitled  Imlractum  eontrt  lea 
trreurt  dea  Anabaptietes  (Haarlem,  1589);  an  in- 
structive treatise  VerwaningheUitliefdeendeaelmofBe 
«nde  van  de  aehuiiiige  plicht  ende  troatt  der  antien 
(15G1);  the  TraiU  de  Vamendemenl  de  vie  (1504), 
is  his  best-known  work,  and  was  tranHlate]  into 
Dutch  in  1595  with  fresh  editions  in  1028  and  1659; 
published  in  Latin  in  Geneva  in  1603;  and  in  Eng. 
transl,.  The  Ataendmetd  of  Li/e,  London,  1595. 
CS.  D.  Van  Veen.) 

BiaurKiBAi>Br:  C.  Rahleabeoh.  io  B-utlOin  dt  la  eommiuion 
da  ialinu  udUiiRei,  vol.  ii.,  Tlie  Hague.  1SS7:  C.  Sepp, 
Dfie  Evanffeludienarim  uit  den  tijd  der  Umorminif.  pp. 
l-«0,  Leyden.  1S7Q:  idem,  Poltniiche  und  irmiKht  Tkr 
Blogit,  pp.  81-04.  ib.  IS8I;  H.  Hoppe.  Qctdiuhit  da  Pit' 
Kimiu  und  dtr  MvitUt  >>>  drr  rtformirlm  Kirdii,  nanatt- 
Ueh  da  Niid^lande,  pp.  OS  >qq..  ib,  1876. 

TAOG,  FRAHCIS  THOMAS:  Methodist  Protes- 
tant; b.  at  Union  Mills,  Md.,  June  2.  1S45.  He  was 
educated  in  Carroll  Academy,  in  his  native  ton-n, 
where  he  was  a  teacher  and  principal  until  1870, 
when  he  became  a  Methodist  Prot^tant  minister. 
After  holding  various  pastorates  in  Maryland  and 
Washington  until  1884,  he  was  chosen  missionary 
aeeretaty  of  his  denomination,  and  organized  its  mis- 
■ion  work  in  Japan.  Since  1892  he  has  been  editor 
of  the  Methodist  Protestant.  He  was  president  of  the 
general  conference  of  the  Methodist  Protestants  in 


1904,  and  has  been  a  delegate  to  such  bodies  as  the 

Ecumenical    Conference    of    Methodism,    London, 
1901,  the  Churcb  Federation  Conference,  New  York, 

1905,  and  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ 
in  America,  Philadelphia,  1907. 

TAGGERT,  ROBERT  BREWSTER:  United  Pres- 
byterian; b.  at  East  Palestine,  O.,  Sept.  16, 
1842.  He  was  educated  at  Westminster  College 
(B.A.,  1865)  and  at  Xenia  United  Presbyterian 
Theological  Seminary,  from  which  he  was  graduated 
in  1808.  He  began  preaching  as  a  missionary  in 
New  York  City,  and  later  held  pastorates  in  North 
Kortright,  N.  Y.,  Washington,  la.,  Mount  Pleas- 
ant, Pa.,  Clinton,  Pa.,  and  Harrimon,  Tenn.  He 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  Temperance  (later  Amer- 
ican) University,  Harriman,  Tenn.,  where  he  was 
professor  of  ancient  languages.  He  hkewise  taught 
in  Ruakin  College,  Trenton,  Mo.,  and  in  1884-86 
was  professor  of  Greek  in  Westminster  Collie. 
Theologically  he  describes  himself  as  "independ- 
ent, Judeo-Christian,  with  the  Bible  and  sanctified 

TAGORE,  DEVENDRAHATH:  Hindu  theist; 
b.inMay,  1817;  d.  Jan.  19,  1905.  His  father,  Dwar- 
kanath  Tagore,  was  a  distinguished  and  wealthy 
Bengal  lawyer  and  a  merchant,  a  friend  of  Raja 
Rammohan  Roy  (see  Rammohan  Roy),  and  a  co- 
laborer  with  him  in  the  religious  reform  movements 
of  that  day.  The  eldest  son  Devendranath  grew  up 
under  the  special  instruction  of  his  father's  mother, 
who  was  a  devout  believer  in  idolatry.  He  at- 
tended the  school  founded  by  Rnja  Rammohan 
Roy,  goimog  a  knowledge  of  Sanskrit,  Persian,  and 
English,  besides  his  vernacular  BengaU.  In  his 
autobiography  he  recognizes  the  temptations  that 
wealth  brought  him,  leading  him  to  forget  bis  higher 
duties  in  the  pleasure  of  the  moment.  At  the  age  of 
eighteen,  however,  his  mind  passed  through  a 
change.  White  watching  by  his  dying  grandmother 
at  the  river  bank,  a  strange  sense  of  the  unreality 
of  all  things  entered  his  mind  and  he  was  filled  with 
the  ecstasy  of  the  feeling  of  God's  presence,  followed, 
however,  for  a  time  by  sadness  and  despair.  At  the 
age  of  twenty-one  he  picked  up  a  torn  loaf  of  a  San- 
skrit book  which  proved  to  be  a  verse  from  the 
Ishopaniahad,  and  through  it  he  was  induced  to  make 
a  deeper  study  of  the  Upaniahads.  He  became  ab- 
sorbed in  these  studies,  and  decided  to  become  a 
religious  teacher.  In  order  to  make  known  his  views 
to  sympathetic  friends,  be  established  a  society 
called  the  Tatwabodhini  Sabha,  to  which  finally 
even  elderly  and  influential  nten  wore  attracted. 
In  1842  he  was  first  brought  into  contact  with  the 
Brahmo  Somaj,  which  had  been  founded  by  Ram- 
mohan Roy,  but  dnce  the  death  of  its  founder,  in 
1833,  bad  been  languishing.  Devcndranath's  re- 
ligious devotion,  hia  talents,  and  wealth  gave  new 
Ute  to  the  society.  "  Henceforth,"  says  his  biogra- 
pher, Mr.  MuBOomdar,  "  he  was  not  only  the  leader, 
but  tbe  absolute  all  of  the  society;  the  committee 
was  bis  making;  he  ruled  it;  the  bulk  of  the  cx- 
penses  he  paid ;  the  monthly  journal  he  controlled." 
The  Tatwabodhini  Sabha  and  the  Brahma  Somaj 
were  amalgamated.  Devendranath,  perceiving  that 
tbe  members  had  not  absolutely  given  up  idolatry, 
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introduced  a  Brahmi  covenant,  which  every  mem- 
ber was  asked  to  sign.  This  covenant  changed  the 
Somaj  from  a  mere  platform  for  the  discussion  of 
reforxned  views  to  a  fraternity  based  on  a  creed.  In 
1845  a  heated  discussion  with  Dr.  Duff,  in  which  the 
members  were  charged  with  being  believers  in  the 
infallibility  of  the  Vedas,  led  Devendranath  and  his 
followers  to  reexamine  their  faith.  The  result  was 
the  pronouncement  of  their  belief  that  no  ancient 
writings  are  infallible  guides  and  that  reason  and 
conscience  alone  are  of  supreme  authority.  The 
doctrine  of  the  infallibility  of  the  Vedas  being 
abandoned,  the  rationalistic  wave  in  the  society 
rose  so  high  that  Devendranath,  becoming  alarmed 
and  finally  disgusted,  retired  in  1856  to  the  Himala- 
yas, where  he  spent  his  time  in  the  study  of  Indian 
and  Western  philosophical  books,  returning  only 
after  an  absence  of  a  year  and  a  half.  While  he  was 
absent,  in  1857,  Keshav  Chandra  Sen  (see  Sen, 
Keshav  Chandra)  joined  the  Somaj.  His  eneigy 
and  enthusiasm  attracted  Devendranath,  and  with 
close  affection  the  two  worked  in  the  interests  of  the 
Sabha.  But  the  conservatism  of  Devendranath  and 
the  radicalism  of  young  Keshav  led  in  time  to  a  rup- 
ture. In  1865  Keshav  withdrew  and  in  1866  founded 
the  Brahmo  Somaj  (q.v.)  of  India.  Devendranath 
then  named  his  faction  the  Adi-Brahmo  Somaj. 
The  defection  of  Keshav  disheartened  Devendranath 
and  he  retired  from  the  activities  of  life  to  solitary 
meditation,  after  the  ideals  of  a  Hindu  rishi.  For 
nearly  half  a  centiuy  he  lived  in  this  retirement, 
but  was  visited  by  those  who  reverenced  his  piety, 
and  who  wished  to  listen  to  the  words  of  wisdom 
that  fell  from  his  lips.  Justin  E.  Abbott. 

Bibuoorapht:  In  Memoriam^  Mahanhi  Devendranalth 
Tagore,  CiJcutta,  1905;  The  Adi  Bnhma  Samaj,  %U  Vieum 
and  Principles,  ib.  1870;  Sivanath  Shastra,  The  New  Z>w- 
peneatian  and  the  Sadharan  Brahma  Samajt  Madras*  1881; 
The  Offering  of  Srimal  Maharaha  Deoendranath  Tagare, 
Lahore,  1890;  and  the  literature  under  India. 

TAI-PIWG  ("  Great  peace  ") :  The  name  given  to  a 
Chinese  religious  sect  established  by  Hung  Siu 
Tsuen  (b.  in  a  village  thirty  miles  from  Canton, 
1813;  d.  at  Nanking  July  19,  1864).  While  on  a 
visit  to  Canton  to  attend  the  official  examinations, 
he  received  from  I.  J.  Roberts,  an  American  mission- 
ary, a  package  of  tracts  in  Chinese.  Five  years  after- 
ward he  fell  sick,  and  had  visions,  in  which  an  old 
man  with  a  golden  beard  commanded  him  to  destroy 
the  demons  (i.e.,  the  idol-gods)  of  his  countrymen. 
He  then  read  the  tracts;  and  associating  the  man  in 
his  visions  with  Christ,  and  catching  up  several 
Christian  ideas,  he  abandoned  the  Chinese  religion, 
and  began  to  preach  his  new  faith.  He  retired  to 
the  mountains,  and  by  1840  gathered  many  con- 
verts, whom  he  styled  "  God-worshipers."  He  car- 
ried out  his  supposed  commission,  and  destroyed 
some  Buddhist  idols.  This  brought  him  into  con- 
flict with  the  government,  so  that  he  again  retired  to 
the  mountains.  In  1850  he  engaged  in  a  new  en- 
terprise. The  time  was  ripe  for  rebellion;  and  he 
proclaimed  himself  as  sent  by  heaven  to  drive  out 
the  Tatars  and  set  up  a  native  Chinese  dynasty. 
His  standard  was  pushed  victoriously  forward. 
Nanking  was  captured  in  1852.  The  Tai-ping 
dynasty  was  founded,  with  himself  as  the  first 
emperor  imder  the  title  Tien-Wang  (**  the  heavenly 


king  ") .  The  struggle  continued  against  the  imperial 
troops  with  slow  but  continuous  gains  for  the  rebels, 
until  Shanghai  was  menaced  and  foreigners — 
English  and  French — ^were  engaged.  In  1863 
Charles  George  Gordon  took  chaige  of  the  imperial 
forces,  and  within  fourteen  months  the  rebellion 
was  so  far  suppressed  that  the  leader  despaired  of 
his  cause  and  with  his  wives  committed  suicide. 

Hung  Siu  Tsuen's  religious  views  were  a  mixture 
of  Christian  and  Chinese  elements.  He  considered 
Christ  the  oldest  of  the  sons  of  God,  and  himself 
one  of  the  younger.  In  his  manifestos  he  grouped 
God  the  Father,  Jesus  Christ,  himself,  and  his  son, 
whom  he  styled  the  "  Junior  Lord,"  as  the  coequal 
rulers  of  the  universe.  He  adopted  baptism,  but 
rejected  the  Lord's  Supper,  allowed  polygamy  (he 
had  himself  a  himdred  and  eighteen  wives),  and 
punished  adultery  and  opium-smoking  with  death. 

Bibuoorapht:  L.  Brine,  Taeptng  Rebdlum,  London,  1862; 
A.  Wibon.  The  "  Ever  VicioriouB  Army:*  A  Hietary  of 
the  Chineee  Campaign  under  ...CO.  Chrdon,  ib.  1868; 
C.  Q.  Gordon,  Oordon*a  Diary  in  China,  ib.  1885;  A.  E. 
Hake,  EvenU  of  the  Tai-Ping  RebOlion,  ib.  1892;  C.  Spiel- 
mann.  Die  Taiping-RevoluHon  in  China,  1860-64*  HkUe, 
1900;  and  the  genezal  hiatories  of  China. 

TAIT,  ARCHIBALD  CAMPBELL:  Church  of 
England,  archbishop  of  Canterbury;  b.  in  Edin- 
burgh Dec.  22,  1811;  d.  at  Addington  (11  m.  s.8.w. 
of  Charing  Cross,  London)  Dec.  3,  1882.  After 
passing  through  the  high  school  and  academy  of 
Edinburgh,  he  studied  at  Glasgow  University, 
1827-30;  and  at  Balliol  College,  Oxford  (B.A.,  1830; 
fellow,  1834);  became  tutor,  1835;  and  was  or- 
dained, 1836.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  oppos- 
ing Tractarianism  (q.v.),  and  was  one  of  the  four 
tutors  who  entered  a  protest  against  Tract  No. 
90  (see  Newman,  John  Henry).  In  1842  he  was 
appointed  headmaster  of  Rugby  school.  In  1850 
Tait  accepted  the  deanery  of  Carlisle,  and  became 
well  known  as  a  hard-working  parish  clergyman, 
and  in  1856  was  appointed  bishop  of  London.  Tait 
initiated  the  scheme  for  raising  a  million  pounds  to 
meet  the  deficiency  of  church  accommodation  in 
London.  In  18C8  he  was  raised  to  the  see  of  Canter- 
bury. He  was  a  representative  of  Low-church  views, 
and  managed  with  great  courtesy  and  excellent 
judgment  the  conflicting  relations  of  the  ritualists, 
and  ecclesiastical  law  of  England.  He  was  a  man 
of  soimd  piety  and  practical  common  sense  rather 
than  of  preeminent  literary  attainments.  His 
works  embrace  Suggestions  Offered  to  the  Theological 
Studentf  under  Present  Difficulties  (London,  1846); 
An  Historical  Sketch  of  Carlisle  Cathedral.  A 
Lecture  (Carlisle,  1855);  The  Dangers  and  Safe- 
guards of  Modem  Theology  (London,  1861);  The 
Word  of  God  and  the  Ground  of  Faith  (sermons; 
1863-64) ;  Harmony  of  Revelation  and  the  Sciences 
(Edinburgh,  1864);  The  Present  Positum  of  the 
Church  of  England  (3rd.  ed.,  London,  1873);  Some 
Thoughts  on  the  Duties  of  the  Established  Church 
of  England  as  a  National  Church  (1876). 

Bibuoorapht:  R.  T.  Davidson  (Tail's  son-in-law)  and  W 
Benham,  Life  of  Archibald  Camjfbdl  Tait,  2  vols.,  London. 
1891;  W.  Benham,  Memoritda  of  Catherine  and  Craw 
furd  Tait,  new  ed.,  ib.  1882;  A.  C.  Bickley.  P\i>lie  Life  of 
the  Late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  ib.  1883;  F.  W.  Cor- 
nish, The  English  Church  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  2 
roll.,  passim,  ib.  1910:  DNB,  Iv.  292-299, 
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TALBOT,  EDWARD  STOART:  Church  of  Eng- 
land, bishop  of  Southwark;  b.  in  London  Feb.  19, 
1844.  He  was  educated  at  Christ  Church  College, 
Oxford  (B.A.,  1866).  of  which  he  was  senior  student 
in  1S6S-70  and  bononiiy  student  since  1899.  He 
was  ordered  deacon  in  1869  and  ordained  priest  in 
the  folloning  year.  He  vae  warden  of  Keble  CoUegc, 
Oxford,  1870-88,  and  vicar  of  Leeda,  1889-95. 
In  1895  be  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Ikichcster, 
and  in  1905  was  translated  to  his  present  see  of 
Southwark.  He  was  conunissary  to  the  bishop  of 
Colombo  in  1881-91,  chaplain  to  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  in  1883-89,  honorary  chaplain  to  the 
Queen  in  1890-94,  chaplain  in  ordinary  in  1894-95, 
and  was  select  preacher  at  Oxford  in  1871-72, 
1883-85,  and  1906.  as  well  as  rural  dean  of  Borougli- 
bridge  in  1890-95  and  dean  of  St.  Saviour's, 
Southwark,  since  1897.  He  has  written  Influence 
of  CkrUtianity  on  Slavery  [Oxlord,  1869);  Prepara- 
tion for  the  Gospel  in  Hislary  in  Litr  Alundi  (Lon- 
don, 1889) ;  Some  Titles  and  Aspects  of  the  Euelarist 
(1894) ;  SermoM  preached  in  Leede  Parish  Church 
(1896);  Vocation  and  Dangers  0  the  Church  {ISa^); 
Some  AspefU  of  Christian  Truth  (1905);  Sermons  in 
Southwark  (1905);   and  The  Church's  Stress  (1907). 

TALBOT,  ETHELBERT:  Protestant  Episcopal 
bishop  of  Central  Pennsylvania;  b.at  Fayette,  Mo., 
Oct.  9,  1848.  He  was  graduated  at  Dartmouth, 
1870,  and  at  the  General  Theolog;ical  Seminary, 
New  York  Qty,  1873;  became  rector  of  St.  James', 
MacoD,  Mo.,  1873;  missionary  bishop  of  Wyoming 
and  Idaho,  1887;    and  bishop  of  Central  Pennsyl- 


TALBOT,  PETER:  Roman  Catholic  archbishop 
of  Dublin;  b.  1620:  d.  in  Newgate  prison.  Dublin, 
1680.  He  joined  the  Jesuits  in  Portugal  in  16;15; 
was  ordained  in  Rome;  and  taught  moral  theology 
at  Antwerp.  He  was  in  Ireland  during  part  of  the 
civil  war  and  espoused  the  royalist  cause.  In  1054 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Charles  II.  at  Cologne. 
whom  he  is  reported  to  have  reconciled  to  Roman 
Catholicism.  Eventually  he  severed  connections 
with  the  Jesuit  order.  Harsh  things  have  been  said 
of  him  on  accoimt  of  his  alleged  duplicity  and 
machinations  with  political  conspiratore.  Ho  was 
consecrated  archbishop  of  Dublin  at  Antwerp  in 
May,  1609.  His  preferment  was  mainly  due  to  his 
opposition  to  the  "  Remonstrance  "  of  Peter  Walsh, 
nhich  was  considered  derogatory  to  papal  author- 
ity. He  was  forced  to  leave  Ireland  in  1673.  Re- 
turning in  May,  1678.  he  was  imprisoned  on  the 
charge  of  being  implicated  in  the  "popish  plot." 
Although  Talbot's  diplomatic  affairs  claimed  much 
of  his  attention,  he  published  numerous  works  dis- 
playing ability  and  learning.  Erastus  Senior  (Lon- 
don, 1662),  airrdng  to  disprove  the  vindications  of 
Anglican  orders  advanced  by  Mason,  Ueylin,  and 
Bramhall,  has  been  reprinted  several  times;  Prima- 
tus  Dnbliniensis  (Lille,  1674)  was  an  attempt  to 
show  the  precedency  of  the  see  of  Dublin  over  Ar- 
magh; Blakloana  hare^is  con/utatio  (Ghent,  1675} 
and  Scutum  inexpugnabile  fidei  (Lyons,  1678)  were 
directed  against  the  peculiar  opinions  of  Thomao 
White  (q.v.).     White  in  exile,  Talbot  wrote  a.  letter 


to  the  Roman  Catholics  in  Ireland,  The  Duty  and 

Comfort  of  Suffering  SubjecU  (Paris,  1674). 

TALIANI,  tal-ya'nt,  EUIGDIO:  Cardinal;  b. 
at  MontegaUo  (a  village  in  the  diocese  of  Ascoli- 
Piceno),  Italy,  Apr.  18,  1838;  d.  there  Aug.  24, 
1907.  He  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  in  1861, 
and  in  1869  was  appointed  secretary  to  the  papal 
nuncio  at  Madrid.  From  1875  to  1880  he  occupied 
a  similar  position  at  Paris,  after  n  hich  he  was  made 
a  canon  of  the  Lat«ran.  Consecrated  titular  arch- 
bishop of  Sebaste  in  1896,  he  was  sent  to  Vienna  as 
papal  nuncio,  and  in  1903  was  created  cardinal 
priest  of  San  Bernardo  alle  Tcrme. 

TALLIS,  THOMAS:  English  musical  composer; 
b,  probably  about  1510;  d.  Nov.  23,  1585  (buried 
in  Greenwich).  He  was  organist  of  Waltham  Abbey 
before  1540,  and  soon  after  of  the  Chapel  Royal, 
under  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  has  been  styled  the 
"  father  of  English  cathedral  music."  Five  of  his 
anthems  were  included  in  John  Day's  Certain  Notes 
Set  Forth  in  Four  and  Three  Parts  ...  in  1560.  ' 
and  eight  of  his  tunes  in  Archbishop  Parker's 
Psaller  in  1567.  With  his  pupil  William  Byrd  he 
published  Canlionea  Sacra  in  1575.  In  1641  his 
First  Service  in  the  Dorian  mode,  besides  a  litany, 
responses,  and  canticles,  appeared  in  Barnard's 
Selected  Church  Music,  but  by  far  the  most  re- 
markable of  his  works  was  the  motet  for  forty 
voices  "  Spem  atiam  non  habui  "  edited  by  Mann 
in  1888.  The  seven-voiced  Miserere  was  an  ex- 
traordinary piece  of  canonic  writing,  and  it  was  in 
the  Latin  church  music  that  Taliis  displayed  his 
counterpointal  ingenuity.  His  instrumental  music 
was  only  mtdiocre. 
BlBLIootuFHI:   H.  D&VEy,  Hist,  of  Enoli^  Muiic.  pp.  I2B- 

1«S,  479.  London,  1905;   DSB.  Iv.  34»^5I. 


Washington,  D.  C,  Apr.  12,  1902.  He  studied  at 
the  University  of  the  (Sty  of  New  York  (special 
diploma,  1853),  and  was  graduated  from  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  1856. 
He  was  pastor  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  at 
Belleville,  N.  J..  1856-59;  at  Sj-racusc,  N.  Y.. 
1859-62;  of  the  Second  Church,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
1862-69;  Central  Presbyterian  Church,  Schermer- 
hom  Street,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.,  1869-70.  In  1870  the 
congregation  erected  on  the  same  street,  near  the 
old  site,  a  new  and  much  larger  church,  known  as 
the  "Tabernacle."  It  was  burned  Dec.  22.  1872; 
rebuilt  1874;  dedicated,  Feb.  22,  1874,  and  burned 
(Jet.  13, 1889.  A  new  structure  was  erected  on  Green 
Ave.,  in  1891.  and  burned  May  13,  1894.  Talmage 
then  preached  a  few  months  in  the  Academy  of 
Music,  14th  Street,  New  York;  and  in  1895  be- 
came associate  pastor  with  Dr.  Byron  Sunderland 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Washington,  D,  C, 
and  then  sole  pastor,  but  retired  in  1399  from  all 
active  pastoral  work,  continuing  the  issue  of  his 
sermons  in  the  weekly  journals;  indeed,  his  sermons 
were  widely  published  in  America  and  Europe, 
weekly,  for  thirty  years.  Talmage  edited  The 
Cftrisiion  at  IpOT-jt,  New  York,  1873-76;  The  Advance, 
of  Chicago,  1877-78;  Front  Leslie's  Sunday  Maga- 
tine,  1880-90:  and  The  Christian  Herald.  He  was 
tbo  author  of   Grtimbr  Steept    Up    (Philadelphia, 
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1870) ;  AbandnaHona  of  Modem  Society  (New  York, 
1872);  Senrume  (4  vols.,  1872-75);  One  Thousand 
Genu  (1873);  Around  the  Tea  Table  (Philadelphia, 
1874);  Masque  Tom  Off  (CldctLgo,  1879);  Brooklyn 
Tabemade  Semuma  (New  York,  1884);  New 
Tabemade  Sermons  (1886);  Marriage  Ring;  Dis- 
coutses  (1886);  From  Manger  to  Throne;  a  New 
Life  of  JesuSf  and  a  History  of  Palestine  (Phil- 
adelphia, 1891) ;  From  the  Pyramids  to  the  Acropolis: 


Sacred  Places  seen  through  Biblical  Specbades  (1892) ; 
besides  many  other  volumes  of  sermons,  the  con- 
tents of  most  of  which  were  first  disseminated  by 
the  daily  and  weekly  press. 

Biblxoorapht:  C.  F.  Adams,  Jr.,  L\f€  and  Semuma  of  T. 
DeW.  Tabnaoe,  Chicago,  1002;  C.  E.  Banks.  Life  and 
Worke  of  T.  DeW.  Talmaoe,  New  York,  1902;  L.  A. 
Banks  and  Others.  T.  DeWiU  Talmage,  his  Life  and  Work, 
PhUadelphia,  1902;  W.  C.  Wilkinson.  Modem  Maelere  of 
Ptdpit  Dieeouree,  pp.  33-64,  New  York,  1905. 


TALMUD,   THE. 

I.  History.  II.  Divisions. 

Situation  Created  by  the  Exile  (f  1) .  III.  Contents  of  the  Sixty-three  Mishna 

Scannings  of  Oral  Law  (f  2).  Tracts. 

The  Blishna;   Origin  and  Growth  lY.  The  Palestinian  Tahnud. 

(f  3)  V.  The  Babylonian  Talmud. 

The  Material  Described  (f  4).  Origin;  Celebrated  AuthoritiesCi  1). 


Censorship;    Consequent  Chancn 
(12). 

VI.  Evaluation  of  the  Talmud. 
Halacha  and  Ha«ada  ({  1). 

VII.  Explanation    and    TVanslation   of 

the  Page  from  the  T^dmud. 


L  History:  The  Babylonian  exile  was  for  the 
history  of  the  Jews  a  turning-point  of  moment. 
The  subjects  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  had  lost  not 
only  their  political  independence  and  their  home, 
but  also,  through  the  destruction  of  the  Temple, 
their  one  legitimate  place  of  sacrifice, 
I.  Situation  the  center  of  the  whole  worship  of  Yah- 

Created  weh.  But  the  hope  of  restoration  was 
by  the  still  strong;  they  had  for  it  a  support 
Exile.  in  the  words  of  Yahweh  communicated 
through  Jeremiah  that  the  Chaldean 
sway  should  last  but  seventy  years,  after  which  God 
would  be  again  found  of  his  people,  who  were  to 
return  into  their  own  land  (Jer.  xxv.  11,  xxix.  10 
sqq.;  Dan.  ix.  2).  The  one  condition  to  all  this  was 
that  the  people  seek  their  God  with  their  whole 
heart  (Jer.  xxix.  13).  This  could  not  then  be  done 
by  sacrifice  nor  through  the  ordinary  ordinances  of 
worship;  the  only  way  was  by  keeping  of  the  sab- 
bath and  by  honoring  God's  word — ^that  which  was 
written  as  well  as  that  which  was  spoken  during  the 
exile — especially  by  regarding  the  will  of  God  as 
laid  down  in  the  Pentateuch.  Special  devotion  to 
the  law  was  suggested  by  the  result  of  the  search 
after  the  cause  of  the  calamity  to  the  people  chosen 
by  God,  by  the  hope  of  restoration  of  the  cultus  and 
of  independence,  and  by  the  resolution  not  to  sink 
again  into  the  past  course  of  iniquity.  Conse- 
quently there  arose  in  the  exile  the  class  of  men 
learned  in  the  law  to  which  Ezekiel  belonged  (V. 
Ryssel,  in  TSK,  1887,  pp.  149-182).  This  develop- 
ment was  favored  by  the  vanishing  of  prophecy  and 
the  gradual  disuse  of  the  Hebrew  language,  the 
vehicle  of  the  law  and  of  the  revelation  of  God  in 
the  past.  Ezra  was  already  described  as  ''  a  ready 
scribe  in  the  law  of  Moses  "  (Ezra  vii.  6,  11),  who 
had  *^  prepared  his  heart  to  seek  the  law  of  the 
Lord  .  .  .  and  to  teach  it  "  (Ezra  vii.  10),  and  took 
with  him  to  Jerusalem  "  men  of  understanding  " 
(i.e.,  teachers;  Ezra  viii.  16),  while  the  Levites  were 
instructors  of  the  people  (Neh.  viii.  4  sqq.). 

The  written  Pcntateuchal  law  was  closed  at  least 
from  the  time  of  Ezra,  and  could  not  submit  to  ad- 
dition or  other  change.  Nevertheless,  new  relations 
in  life  called  ever  for  new  pronouncements;  so  from 
Ezra's  period  there  must  have  been  some  organized 
power  to  preserve  the  law  and  apply  it  to  practical 
life.    From  this  fact  and  in  view  of  Neh.  viii.-x. 


sprang  up  the  theory  of  the  Great  S3rnagogue  (q.v.). 

Decisions,  rules,  and  Halakoth  were  deUvex^  as 

the  times  and  special  cases  required, 

2.  Begin-  and  thus  grew  up  an  oral  common  law 
nings  of     (cf .  the  works  of  BrQck  and  Bloch  in 

Oral  Law.  the  bibliography).  The  immediate  ori- 
gin of  these  deliverances  being  forgot- 
ten, they  came  to  be  regarded  as  early,  indeed  as 
given  to  Moses  at  Sinai  (cf .  Pirke  Abhoth,  i.  1) .  Later 
men  resorted  to  explanations  or  interpretations  of 
the  written  law,  which  served  as  an  extension  of 
the  latter,  and  this  oral  method  came  to  be  ac- 
knowledged as  authoritative.  It  came  to  be  the  ordi- 
nary belief  of  the  faithful  Jew  that  an  oral  law 
transmitted  by  tradition  had  existed  alongside  of 
that  which  was  written  in  the  Pentateuch.  But  this 
receives,  of  course,  no  historical  support  and  is 
negatived  by  lack  of  mention  in  Scripture,  by  the 
lack  of  even  traditional  support,  and  by  the  false 
chronology  used  to  support  it.  How  feeble  the  sup- 
port for  this  is  may  be  illustrated  by  the  fact  that 
the  whole  system  of  rules  for  ritual  slaughter  is  made 
to  depend  on  the  words  "  as  I  have  commanded 
thee  "  in  Deut.  xii.  21.  All  this  constantly  increas- 
ing material  of  additions  to  the  Torah  (the  Law)  was 
for  a  long  time  transmitted  orally.  Philo,  in  a  frag- 
ment preserved  in  Eusebius  {Prteparatio  Evangelicaf 
VIII.,  vii.  6;  Eng.  transl.,  ii.  388,  Oxford,  1903), 
speaks  of  "  coimtless  .  .  .  im written  customs  and 
usages  ";  while  Josephus  (Ant.,  XIII.,  x.  6)  declares 
that  **  the  Pharisees  have  delivered  to  the  people  a 
great  many  observances  by  succession  from  their 
fathers,  which  are  not  written  in  the  law  of  Moses; 
wherefore  the  Sadducees  reject  them  and  declare 
that  those  observances  are  obligatory  which  are 
in  the  written  word,  but  not  those  which  are  de- 
rived from  tradition."  Many  other  such  references 
there  are,  but  none  of  the  early  period  suggest  fix- 
ation of  this  body  in  writing.  The  first  reduction 
of  this  matter  to  writing  took  place  in  the  first  half 
of  the  second  century  of  our  era,  and  was  arranged 
both  topically  and  according  to  the  order  of  the 
passages  explained.  It  may  be  assumed  that  the 
existence  of  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament  had 
some  influence. 

The  two  forms  which  this  new  collection  took 
were,  then,  the  topical  or  Bfishna  form  and  the 
exegetical  or  Bfidra^  (q-v.).    Mishna  (from  shanaht 
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"  to  repeat/'  "  to  learn  and  teach  [the  content 
of  doctrine])  *'  means  oral  teaching  and  its  study. 
It  comes  to  mean  the  total  content 
3.  The  of  the  material  of  oral  tradition  which 
Mishna;  had  gathered  by  the  end  of  the  second 
Origin  and  century  of  our  era,  or  the  total  content 
Growth,  of  the  teaching  of  individuals  active 
in  this  work  (the  '*  Tannaim "),  or 
their  single  deliverances  (in  this  sense  Halakah  is 
also  used),  then  any  collection  of  such  deliverances. 
It  means,  par  excellence^  the  collection  made  by 
Judah  ha-Nasi.  In  opposition  to  the  sixty  (sixty- 
three)  tracts  of  this  collection  the  term  Baraitha 
was  applied  to  other  collections,  as  also  to  single 
pronoimcements  not  contained  in  it.  Among  these 
collections  were  those  called  Tosephta,  of  which  one 
is  extant  (ed.  M.  S.  Zucker,  TosefUiy  Pasewalk,  1880, 
supplement  volume,  Treves,  1882).  An  Aramaic 
equivalent  of  '*  Mishna  "  is  Mathnitha  (from  teni 
or  Una\  "  to  teach  "),  while  tanruif  pi.  tannaim,  is 
the  designation  of  the  Mishnaic  doctors,  and  also  of 
the  later  **  wandering  librarians  "  who  had  memor- 
ised Mishnaic  deliverances  and  in  the  discussions  of 
the  Amoraim  or  lecturers  on  the  Mishna  served  in 
place  of  texts.  In  the  Talmud  the  Biishna  is  cited 
with  the  formula  "  we  learned."  The  attempt  has 
been  made  to  prove  that  before  the  destruction  of 
the  Temple  a  Mishna  collection  was  made  by  the 
schools  of  Shammai  and  Hillel  (D.  Hoffman,  Die  erste 
Mischna,  Berlin,  1882);  but  if  Josephus  (ut  sup.) 
is  to  be  relied  upon,  this  could  have  been  only  oral. 
But  before  Judah  ha-Nasi  there  were  halachic  col- 
lections. It  is  probable  that  many  revered  tannaim 
made  halachic  collections  and  books  of  Haggada 
both  to  aid  the  memory  and  in  the  preparation  of 
their  lectures,  though  these  might  not  be  used  during 
the  actual  coiu'se  of  instruction.  Such  collec- 
tions, relating  to  special  departments  of  traditional 
material,  may  have  been  uised  by  the  redactors  of 
the  Mishna,  and  to  this  may  have  been  due  the  at- 
tribution of  certain  tracts  to  this  or  that  noted 
teacher  of  early  times.  There  is  good  testimony 
to  work  of  this  kind  by  Rabbi  Akiba  (first  third  of 
the  second  century),  as  in  Zabim  678,  and  upon  this 
the  work  of  Rabbi  Meir  rested.  These  collections 
laid  the  foundations  for  the  more  comprehensive 
labors  of  Judah  ha-Nasi.  That  a  collection  was 
really  made  at  this  time  seems  certain,  though  that 
the  Mishna  in  its  present  form  could  have  originated 
so  early  is  not  to  be  doubted.  It  has  in  the  course 
of  time  received  numerous  additions,  such  as  those 
in  which  the  first  assumed  author's  name  is  men- 
tioned with  his  views,  and  differing  views  by  his 
contemporaries,  and  the  like.  Later  authorities 
than  he  are  seldom  named.  The  text  of  the  Mishna 
exists  in  three  recensions:  that  in  the  manuscripts 
or  editions  of  the  Mishna;  that  in  the  Babylonian 
Talmud,  in  which  the  work  of  the  Amoraim  follows 
short  excerpts  or  single  pronouncements  of  the 
Bfishna;  that  in  the  Palestinian  Talmud,  in  which 
the  Gemara  follows  each  whole  chapter  of  the  Mishna 
and  so  that  the  initial  word  of  the  explanatory 
Mishna  sentence  is  repeated  in  the  corresponding 
place.  Of  this  third  recension  for  a  number  of  cen- 
turies there  were  known  only  the  first  four  series  and 
pf  the  sixth  scries  only  Nidda  1-4  (cf.  W,  H.  Lowe, 


The  Miahnah  on  which  the  Palestinian  Talmud  Reste, 
London,  1883;  based  on  the  Cambridge  Ms.  Add. 
470,  1).  The  relation  of  these  recensions  to  each 
other  needs  investigation. 

The  development  of  the  Halacha  in  the  earlier 

period  was  altogether  independent  of  the  written 

(Pentateuchal)  laws;   only  later  were  the  citations 

added.    Yet,  in  relation  to  the  present  Biishna  the 

form  of  the  midrash  (or  exegesis)  is  in 

4.  The      many  passages  more   or  less  signifi- 

Material  cantly  to  be  recognized  as  the  older 
Described,  (for  examples  cf.  Hauck-Herzog,  RE, 
xix.  320).  The  extant  Tosephta  in 
many  cases  is  the  Mishna  in  midrash  form.  Here 
shoidd  receive  mention,  at  least,  the  fact  which  is 
of  interest  to  the  Christian  reader,  that  the  Penta- 
teuchal passages  to  which  the  traditional  material 
brings  explanation,  extension,  and  the  like  are  not 
directly  cited  but  are  set  forth  as  thoroughly  known. 
Variations  from  the  arrangement  which  the  name  of 
the  tract  w^ould  lead  one  to  expect  are  due  to  the  fact 
that  for  the  sake  of  relieving  the  memory  deliver- 
ances which  are  alike  on  one  point  only  arc  cited, 
even  though  they  differ  on  other  things.  The  links 
of  association  are  of  many  kinds.  Dissimilarities 
in  the  handling  of  the  material  are  sometimes  due 
to  the  reception  into  the  collection  of  not  a  few 
tracts,  apart  from  additions,  essentially  in  the  shape 
in  which  their  collectors  left  them.  There  is  also 
great  lack  of  systematic  arrangement.  Originally 
a  controlling  factor  in  the  arrangement  was  the 
length  of  the  tracts,  partly  due  to  the  teacher's 
desire  to  utilize  the  zeal  of  the  student  in  mastering 
the  longer  treatises  while  he  was  fresh  to  the  sub- 
ject. The  Biishna  rabbis  soon  deserted  all  other 
Mishna  collections  for  the  one  which  had  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Amoraim.  In  elucidating  the  Mishna, 
the  same  rules  were  employed  as  on  the  written  law 
of  Moses.  The  relation  of  the  Amoraim  to  the  Mish- 
na was  very  like  that  of  the  Tannaim  to  the  Torah. 

Manufloripts  are:  (1)  at  Parma,  MS.  138,  according  to 
De  Roflfli  of  the  thirteenth  century,  half  of  it  pointed;  (2)  at 
Berlin,  Orient.  Fol.  567,  orders  II.-IV.,  with  the  commen- 
tary of  Maimonides  in  Hebrew  translation;  Orient.  Qu. 
566-574,  with  the  Arabic  commentary  of  Maimonidee  (no. 
568  waa  written  in  1222,  eighteen  years  after  the  death  of 
Maimonides);  (3)  at  Hamburg,  no.  18,  orders  I. -III.  with 
the  Hebrew  commentary  of  Maimonides,  dated  1416;  (4)  at 
Oxford,  nos.  393-407,  with  the  Arabic  commentary  of  Mai- 
monides; nos.  408-400,  2662,  with  Hebrew  translation;  nos. 
2661,  2662-2669  contain  fragments  of  a  somewhat  higher 
antiquity;  (5)  at  London,  in  the  British  Museum,  the  Mish- 
na with  Arabic  commentary  of  Maimonides — Cod.  Orient. 
2217-26,  2391-04,  Add.  27588;  (6)  at  Cambridge  the  MS. 
Add.  470  published  by  Lowe  ut  sup.;  (7)  at  Budapest  there 
Is  a  valuable  old  oodez. 

XL  Divisions:  The  extant  Mishna  and  the 
Babylonian  Talmud  consist  of  six  parts  called 
eedharim,  "  orders/'  and  from  the  initials  of  the 
Hebrew  for  this  expression  (ahiashah  sedharim, 
**  six  orders  ")  arose  the  Hebrew  mnemkonic  for 
Talmud,  ''  shas.''  Of  the  Palestinian  Talmud  only 
the  first  four  orders  and  a  part  of  the  sixth  are  ex- 
tant. Each  order  has  a  number  of  tracts  (from 
seven  to  twenty-two)  called  massekhtoth  (sing. 
masedchetht  **  web  "),  and  the  tracts  fall  into  chap- 
ters (peraipim)  which  are  divided  into  paragraphs 
or  sentences  (each  of  which  is  called  a  mishnahf  or, 
in  the  Palestinian  Talmud,  halakah).   The  names  of 
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the  orders  are:  ura'im,  "seeds" 
tiviils";  TMMAim,  "women";  nezi*in,  •■injuries  "; 
kodluuhim,  "holy  things";  and  (eharoOi,  "  puri- 
flcationa."  The  names  o(  the  tracts  are  old,  teati- 
moDy  to  some  comes  from  the  middle  of  the  second 
century  of  our  era;  some  a(  them  are  derived  from 
the  contents,  some  from  the  first  word,  and  some 
boivc  in  use  a  double  nomenclature.  The  preaent 
number  of  tbo  tracts  is  aixty-thrce.  Originally 
the  three  first  tracts  of  the  fourth  order  constituted 
but  ODC.  and  the  fifth  tract  of  the  same  order  was 
formerly  the  conclusion  of  the  preceding  tract. 
Consequently  the  number  of  tracts  was  formerly 
but  sixty.  The  arrangement  of  the  tracts  within 
the  Ncpnrate  orders  is  not  universally  tbe  same,  but 
the  length  of  the  tracts  hus  been  the  moat  general 
Roveming  principle.  The  division  into  chapters  is 
also  ancient.  In  the  Gemara  many  chapters  arc 
cited  by  the  names  (the  initial  words)  still  in  use. 
An  alphabetical  index  of  the  chapter-headings  is 
found  in  many  editions  of  the  Babylonian  Talmud 
in  the  appendix  to  the  tract  Scrakholk;  it  may  be 
Found  also  in  J.  Buxtorf,  De  abbrevialuris  Hebraicw, 
at  the  end  {Basel,  1613);  J.  C.  Wolf,  Bibliolheni 
ildjraa,  ii.  734-741  {Hamburg,  1721);  and  beat 
in  W.  H.  Lowe,  The  Fragment  of  Talmud  Babli 
Pcaachim  .  .  .  in  the  University  Library,  pp.  50-59 
(Cambridge,  1879).  The  number  of  chapters  is  523. 
m.  Contents  of  tho  Sixty-three  Hishna  Tracts: 

Ftrit  Order,  elevan  tnuta  (1)  Berakhoth.  "  blsmlDgs." 
is  Qn  bIpsainAS  hdc]  pmy«r«.  uap&^Jally  Ukhq  for  daily  UH. 
C2>  Po'sh.  "  comer,"  dials  with  the  coroeni  ot  the  Gfld  ia 
■gricullure  nnd  the  righta  of  tho  poor  (cf.  Lev.  xia.  0.  20. 
«iii.  22;  Dfut.  «iv.  Ift-22i.  (3)  Dp 
nouncod  DDmnyl,  "  doubtful  (fruiU)."  dcali  i 
whirh  it  in  uoceriiua  whether  the  tithe  wns 
pric9t«.  (4)  Kil'aylm.  "  of  two  SDrta."  deala 
licQ  miKtum  of  thinga  {vl-  Lei 
tS)  Shebhiilh, 


IB;    Deut.  uii.  B-IU 


),  o(  which  it 


:  ofler>iis<  noted  !□  Num. 


■  (o> 


.    a  1-2 


"  first  lithe  ' 


ot  tl 


of  Num. 


B  eaUn  at  Jerustdom  (Dsut. 
xiv,  22  Bqq.).  (D)  Qallah.  "  Cnke."  hnvini  (o  do  with  tbe 
dough  ot  Lev.  iv,  18-21.  {10)  'Otlah.  '■  toreakin  (of 
trewl,"  tr™ta  of  the  prohibition  to  eat  the  fruit  ot  trees 
(juiiog'the  Brat  three  yean  Bfler  pluiling  (Lev.  lix.  23>, 
■■  firal  fniita."  on  the  laws  in  Ei.  iiiii.  l»i 


Deut. 


SabbatI 


der,  twelve  tnicta.  (I)  Shabbath,  "  Sab- 
.,"  on  the  Uiwi  connei^ted  with  obBcrvance  of  (he  Sab- 
.  enumeratee  the  thirty-nine  chief  kinds  of  work  for- 
en.     (2)  'ErMbhin.  "  minglini!."  treats  of  thrw  methods 


tho  ordini 
"  ahckela.'*  dealing  witi: 
support  of  (he  Temple, 
treat*  of  that  ' 


)  PM«tin>.   ' 


PaaiHiveT.     (4)  Shetalim, 

ju  of  Ex.  xu.  12-lQ  for  the 

toma.  •■  day  of  (alonement)." 

.)  8ukkBh,  "  bootb,"  on  tbe  fealt  d( 

,       _.,  {am  )obb.  "  tm"  or  "  (oMt 

day,"  named  after  tho  initial  word,  treat*  of  the  obaervaDen 
of  faliv^.  and  on  the  dislinetion  between  ibao  and  the 
Kabbath.  (S)  Bosh  hs-Shanab.  "  new  year's  feast."  deals 
with  fativals  of  the  new  mooo  and  the  new  year.  (9)  Ta- 
'anith,  "  faatins,"  treats  of  fasta  and  times  of  mouttiing. 
(10)  Meghillah,  "  roll,-  principally  on  tbe  Bather  roU  read 
at  Purim  in  the  lynagoguc.  (II)  Mo'eflh  ^a^an.  "  halt- 
feoat,"  deals  with  the  days  betweeD  tbe  first  and  last  day* 
of  the  Passover  and  feast  ot  taberaaeles  observances. 
(12)  Daghijoh.  "  feaiCing,"  has  (o  do  with  the  observances 
of  the  three  chief  feasts. 

Third  Order,  sevan  tracts.     [I)  Yebhaiooth,  "widows 
obligated  to  a  Levirate  marriimo."  has  to  do  with  the  levl- 


(8)  Soish.  " 
treated  in  N 
■'  betrptboJ." 


UTKS).      (5)   Gil- 


u.  33.  Eiil.  S~a, 
3d.     (2)  Babba 


t  of  ii 


.pitol  p: 


if  tboae  who  shall  have  part  or  no  part  in 
iec  Law.  Hebhew.  Civil  ano  Chiuinil;    aTONiNo;    oxv 
iiEDniN.     (S)  Makkotb.  "  btowa,"   deals  with  stripes  as  ■ 
netbod  of  legal  punishment.     This  and  the  preceding  traot 

ilntioos  respecting  oaths  (cf.  Lev,  v.  4  sqq.).     (7J  'Kdhuy- 
:tion  of  lestimoaies  by  Inter 


lodbah  urah,  "  idolatniui  w 
md  idols,  (e)  Abhoth,  ■'  fa 
'  sayings  ot  the  fatheis  "),  ail 
Tadtlioa  and  its  reliability,  ai 


any  ot  tbo  s  .  _ 
other  subjecta.  (81  'Ab- 
■hip,"  treating  of  idolatir 
eis "  (also  Pir^e  abhoth, 
I  to  show  the  continuity  of 
I  then  to  give  practical  in- 
[ten  reprinted,  and  i)  oom- 

''  decisions,"  deals  with  religious  and  legal  decisions  em>- 
neously  followed. 

Fifth  Order,  eleven  tracts.  (1)  Zebhal^."  sacrifioe." 
—the  name  bdicates  its  subject.  (2)  Meuahoth,  "  meat 
oSeringa."  the  title  of  wlucb  also  denotes  its  subiect,  (3) 
IJuUin.  "  profane."  has  Id  do  with  the  killing  cf  aiumals 
not  daiigned  for  sacrifice  and  like  matters.  (41  BekhomUi, 
"  firat-bom  "  (on  various  firstlings).  (S)  'Arakbin.  "  val- 
uatinns."  deals  with  vtuivalents  to  be  paid  iristfiod  of  per- 
sons dedicated  to  deity,  (fl)  Tcmumh,  "  exchange."  n- 
(ca  to  substitution  for  dedicated  animals.     [7)  Kenlboth, 

fault  BO  punishable.  (8)  Me'Ilah.  "  trespass,"  has  to  do 
with  the  subject  prescribed  for  in  Num.  v.  tl-S.  (B)  Ta- 
midh.   "  the  daily   (moniing  and  evening)   offering." — the 

eipounds  the  fumisbing  of  Temple  and  sanctuary.     (II) 
do  with  the  bringiiig  of  birds 


(dov 


!  tracts.  (1)  Kelim.  "  utenai 
ds  of  cenmonial  impurity  »l 
\  'Obaloth.   "  tents."    deals   i 


sment  incurred  through  o 


(fl)  Mifwa'Dth,  "  ritual  baths."  tiwits  of  tb 
of  tho  defiled.  (7)  Niddah,  "  monslruous  woi 
name  indicates  the  subject,     (S)  Makhshirin.  ' 


n  diacbargea."  deals  with  the  i 
.10)  Tebhul  yom.  (be  title  m 
tual  bath  on  the  day  of  defilec 


jbjec 


ot  Lev.  ■ 


treats  of  ceremonial  defilement  and  purification  of  the  bauds, 
(12)  'UJjin,  "stems,"  deals  with  the  relations  of  fr«it  to 

partAtion  ot  defilement. 

IV.  The  Palestinian  Talmud:  Two  early  names 
of  this  coUectioD  are  "  Talmud  of  the  land  of  Israel  " 
and  "  JeruBalem  Talmud."  Talmud  itaelf  means: 
(I)  study,  especially  in  tbe  expression  Talmud 
torah;  (2)  teaching,  eepecially  in  eoimection  with 
proof  texts;  {3)  explanations  coming  from  the  time 
of  the  Amoraim  dealing  with  deliverances  of  tbe 
earlier  Tannaim  (in  this  senae  it  ia  supplanted  by 
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■TbaHuiddilb.  luaBaMkhcithbMiMaiii]td«n2uidS:  the  HbhiwroUi «(  tin  Bnt ocifar  <wJUK>ut  Bokkhoth)  ud  of 
lb*  uth  ordar  (witb  Niddab)  iMod  afMr  tlw  BItli  order  in  Meimrnitde  '  mmumua'at.  '  A  lourth  ahsplar  ol  muy  Huluui 
•di.  and  of  many  edi.  of  the  Talmod  do  not  beloni  to  the  MiihaA.  but  ii  taken  from  the  ToeeiAta  and  •xttnded.  ■  The  Pale- 
tUtaaix  Oemarm  to  ShaUiatti  ehapi.  X3d.-xxiv.  I*  no  knser  extent.  •  With  the  Pakaluuen  Oamem.  wfaieh  ia  printed  with  thia 
timet  alio  in  td*.  of  the  Babylooiaa  Telmul.  •  lippnunn.  HeUv,  aod  Levi  beo  Oetibon  plaoe  Qif^  eftet  Sol*.  •  Alter 
thla  Niddeh.  foUowwl  by  the  order  Naltfik.  *  Hakkoth.  chap.  Ul.  bare  it  without  Q«Biara.  •  A  later  additioo  k  the  aao- 
tfan  finyan  ha-Tonh  or  Feret  R.  Ue'ir  raokonad  ■■  the  ilxth  ohap.  of  Abhoth.  •  Btande  alter  tlu  Iliduu^rotb  ol  the 
rixlh  order  at  the  head  of  the  eo-oalled  little  tiaeta.  "The  HUma  o(  Naplae.  1402.  tnmpoeH  Abhoth  and  Horayoth. 
"The  Erfurt  (Bariin)  MS.  oontehu  miy  orden  I.-IV.  and  Zebha^iin  oh^ie.  I.-iU.  ■•  ^ulUn  and  Bekhoroth  are  in  the 
fourth  and  fifth  plaoee  in  order  VI.  "  In  Tamldh  ohapa.  i.,ii.,  and  iv.  akma  haT(  Ovnara.  '*  In  Lowe'a  ed.  of  the  Ulahiia 
nhapa.  vi.-vii.  form  one  obapter.  >•  The  Naplei  Ulahua  tianipi—  TWmidh  anil  Hicldotll.  "  Ifilhiu  <ihapa.  i.-iT.,  Oeokani 
to  ehapa.  l.-iU.  and  the  Srat  thna  Unas  ^  Omara  to  eha^  iv. 
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"  Gemara/'  which  means  acquired  learning);  and 
(4)  Tahnud  is  the  comprehensive  term  for  the  Mishna 
and  the  explanations  it  contains.  Amoraim  is  a 
term  which  means  "  speaker  "  and  refers  to  the 
Jewish  scholars  who  were  active  from  the  period 
of  the  closing  of  the  Mishna  till  toward  the  end  of  the 
fifth  century.  The  most  celebrated  of  the  Amoraim 
was  Johanan  bar  Nappaha  (d.  279;  cf.  JE,  vii. 
211-213) .  Of  later  date  were  Mani  bar  Jonah,  head 
of  the  school  in  Sepphoris,  and  Jose  bar  Abin.  The 
dose  of  the  Palestinian  Talmud  took  place  in  the 
next  generation  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century. 
In  the  Palestinian  Talmud  there  are  evidences  of 
several  redactions:  in  the  first  and  second  orders 
there  are  many  Tannaitic  sayings  attributed  to 
Samuel  (of  Nehardea;  see  below,  V.),  but  none  in 
the  third  and  fourth;  on  the  other  hand  there  are 
many  notes  of  controversy  between  Mani  and  Abin 
in  the  third  and  fourth,  in  the  first  and  second  they 
are  few.  Against  compilation  by  one  author  may 
be  adduced  the  great  number  of  repetitions;  thus 
from  the  first  book  there  are  thirty-nine  long 
excerpts  in  the  second,  sixteen  in  the  third,  ten  in 
the  fourth.  The  editions  of  the  Palestinian  Talmud 
contain  only  the  first  four  orders  and  the  Mishna  of 
four  chapters  of  Niddah  (sixth  order)  with  the 
Gemara  of  three  chapters  and  a  few  lines  beside. 
In  the  second  order  there  are  lacking  the  four  last 
chapters  of  the  Gemara  to  Shabbath,  in  the  fourth 
the  last  chapter  of  the  Gemara  to  Makkoth  and  all 
of  Abhoth  and  'Edhujryoth.  This  results  from  the 
condition  of  the  Leyden  Codex  upon  which  the  first 
edition  (Venice,  1523-24)  was  based,  and  there  are 
witnesses  to  the  existence  of  some  of  these  parts. 
The  Mishna  of  the  Palestinian  recension  is  complete 
in  the  Cambridge  manuscript  already  noted.  This 
Talmud  as  extant  has  Gemara  to  thirty-nine  tracts, 
the  Babylonian  to  only  thirty-seven;  yet  the  latter 
is  three  times  as  extensive.  Tlie  Babylonian  Talmud 
was  authoritative,  and  in  case  of  conflict  was  pre- 
ferred to  the  Palestinian. 

Manuscripts  are  (1)  the  Leyden  Codex  Scaliger  3,  dated 
1289  A.D..  used  for  the  fint  edition  (ut  sup.);  (2)  at  Oxford, 
no.  365,  Berakhoth  with  commentary,  no.  2671,  Mo'edh 
^a^m.  2672,  Babha  kamma.  no.  2674,  Berakhoth;  (3)  at 
London,  British  Museum,  Codices  Orient.  2822-24,  Zeraim 
and  She^iim;  (4)  at  Rome,  Codex  333  contains  Zera'im 
and  So^ah;  (5)  a  Lewis-Gibson  manuscript  of  one  leaf  from 
Qi^in  is  described  in  JQR,  1897,  117-119. 

V.  The  Babylonian  Talmud:  In  the  beginning  of 
the  second  century  Nehardea  was  a  seat  of  Jewish 
learning,  and  under  Mar  Samuel  (d.  254)  it  was  at 
the  height  of  its  prosperity.    Contemporaneous  with 

this  was  the  academy  at  Sura  under 

I.  Origin;   Rab  (d.  247).     After  the  destruction 

Celebrated  of  Nehardea  in  259  Judah  bar  Ezekiel, 

Authorities,  a  disciple  of  Samuel  and  Rab,  founded 

the  school  at  Pum  Beditha,  noted  for 
the  activities  of  Babbah  bar  Na^unani  (d.  331),  a 
keen  dialectician,  of  Joseph  bar  Piyya  (d.  333),  who 
because  of  his  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  law 
was  called  Sinai,  and  of  Abaye  (d.  338),  the  pupil 
of  the  two  named  just  before  him.  Raba  bar 
Joseph  bar  Hama  (d.  352)  taught  in  Mahuza  on  the 
Tigris,  and  after  him  Nahman  bar  Isaac  (d.  356) 
was  the  head  of  the  academy  restored  at  Pum 
Beditha.    Papa  (375)  foimded  the  school  at  Neresh 


near  Sura,  and  after  his  death  the  school  at  Sura 
acquired  new  importance.  The  deliverances  of 
Joseph  and  Raba  form  a  large  part  of  the  Babylo- 
nian Talmud,  and  to  these  is  added  material  brought 
from  Palestine.  Through  Ashi,  for  half  a  century 
head  of  the  school  at  Sura,  the  accumulated  mate- 
rial during  two  centuries  was  arranged.  A  spur  to 
the  making  of  this  collection  was  the  persecution  of 
the  Jewish  religion  in  Persia,  439-457.  Rabbina 
bar  Huna  (d.  499)  was  the  last  of  the  Amoraim, 
those  coming  after  used  the  work  of  those  who  pre- 
ceded as  a  basis.  As  early  as  Tanna  Judah  ben 
Il'ai  mention  is  made  of  mnemonic  signs,  and  these 
were  used  in  manuscript  for  convenience  and  for 
saving  of  time  and  space;  collections  of  these  ab- 
breviations were  employed  by  the  Tannaim,  also 
the  abbreviations  themselves  were  used  by  those 
who  collected  and  arranged  the  Babylonian  Talmud. 
In  the  manuscripts  these  gradually  fell  away,  partly 
because  they  became  superfluous  and  partly  be- 
cause they  were  no  longer  understood.  Of  the 
sixty-three  tracts  of  the  Mishna  twenty-six  are  with- 
out the  Babylonian  Gemara;  these  were,  no  doubt, 
discussed  in  the  Babylonian  schools  in  the  fourth 
century,  but  the  discussions  were  probably  never 
digested  or  reduced  to  writing.  A  great  part  of  the 
contents  of  many  of  these  tracts  can  not  have  been 
employed  outside  of  Palestine,  while  that  of  others 
went  under  other  tracts;  'Edhu3ryoth  and  Abhoth 
could  from  their  subject  matter  have  had  no  Gemara. 
The  first  mention  of  the  Babylonian  Talmud  entire 
occurs  in  the  second  half  of  the  eighth  century. 

Of  manuscripts  the  following  may  be  mentioned:  (1)  at 
Munich,  Codex  Hebr.  95,  the  one  extant  manuscript  of  the 
entire  Babylonian  Talmud,  written  in  1343;  Codex  Hebr. 
6,  containing  Peeahim.  Yoma,  and  Haghigha;  Codex  Hebr. 
140-141,  which  contains  five  tracts  or  parts  of  tracts;  (2)  at 
Rome  according  to  the  brothera  Assemani  thirty-one  co- 
dices contained  fifty-seven  tracts  of  the  Talmud  and  some 
of  the  so-called  lesser  tracts;  (3)  at  Oxford  no.  366  con- 
tains two  tracts,  no.  367  has  two,  368  has  one,  369  one,  370 
four,  373  one,  375  one,  while  other  fragmentary  codices  are 
nos.  2661,  2666,  2667,  2671,  2673-78,  some  of  them  impor- 
tant, the  oldest  dated  1123  (cf.  S.  Schechter  and  S.  Singer, 
Talmudieal  FraomenU  in  the  Bodleian  Library^  Cambridge, 
1896);  (4)  in  London,  British  Museum  Harley  5508  con- 
tains ei^t  tracts,  and  Add.  25,  717  contains  three  in  whole 
or  part;  (5)  in  Florence  the  National  Library  contains  the 
second-oldest  of  known  dated  Talmud  manuscripts  (1176 
or  1177),  with  seven  tracts.  (6)  in  Hamburg  no.  165  of  the 
year  1184  contains  three  tracts.  (7)  at  Gdttingen  Codex 
Heb.  3  contains  five  tracts  in  whole  or  part;  (8)  at  Carls- 
ruhe  a  manuscript  contains  Sanhedrin;  (9)  at  Paris  the 
National  Libraiy  has  no.  671  with  Beralchoth.  no.  1337 
with  three  tracts,  and  no  1313  with  a  part  of  Babha  Bathra; 

(10)  in  New  York  Columbia  University  has  a  South  Arabian 
manuscript  written   in   1548   which   contains  four  tracts; 

(11)  at  Cambridge  is  the  manuscript  described  in  W.  H. 
Lowe,  The  Fragmeni  of  Talmud  Babli  Peaachim  .  .  .  (Cam- 
bridge, 1879). 

The  fewness  of  early  manuscripts  is  in  some  de- 
gree compensated  by  the  numerous  citations  in 
early  authorities,  such  as  the  Talmud  compendium 
of  Isaac  ben  Jacob  Alphasi  (between 
2.  Censor-  1013  and  1103),  the  Talmud  diction- 
ship;   Con-  ary   of   Nathan   ben   Yehi'el   of   the 
sequent     eleventh   century,    and    the   Talmud 
Changes,    commentaries  of  Rashi  and  the  Toseph- 
tists.    There  is  need  of  a  critical  com- 
mentary of  the  Talmud  (the  Bfishna  and  the  two 
Talmuds),  and  this  need  is  the  greater  because  of 
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the  mischief  wrought  through  Christian  censorship 
(or  the  fear  of  it)  both  in  manuscripts  and  in  edi- 
tions. The  evidence  both  of  this  censorship  and  its 
results  is  abundant.  In  1631  a  Jewish  assemblage 
in  Poland  issued  a  circular  (cf.  C.  Leslie,  A  Short 
and  Easy  Method  with  the  Jews,  pp.  2-3,  London, 
1812)  which  directed  under  pain  of  excommunica- 
tion that  in  the  issue  of  editions  of  Mishna  or  Gemara 
aU  references  to  Jesus  of  Nazareth  be  expunged 
and  marked  with  a  circle  (which  the  rabbis  would 
know  how  to  explain);  this  was  in  consequence  of 
the  interest  of  Christians  in  Jewish  literature  and 
was  intended  to  avoid  persecution  and  charges 
against  Jews  by  Christians.  Russian  censorship 
has  forbidden  attention  to  be  called  to  omissions  by 
the  existence  of  blank  spaces.  An  example  of  this 
censorship  is  the  edition  of  the  Talmud  of  Basel, 
1578-81;  the  tract  'Abhodhah  zarah  is  wholly 
omitted,  in  place  of  "  Talmud  "  "  Gemara  "  ap- 
pears, "  Sadduceans  "  or  **  Epicureans  "  displaces 
"  Jewish  Christian  "  or  "  heretic,"  "  Samaritan  " 
or  "  Cushite  "  displaces  the  word  for  "  non-Jew," 
"  Rome  "  is  transposed  into  "  Babylon,"  "  Roman  " 
becomes  "  Aramean  "  or  "  Persian  "or  "  Babylo- 
nian," and  other  even  graver  changes  are  made.  In 
matters  of  this  sort  not  only  Christians  but  Jews 
have  been  deceived,  as  when  portions  belonging  to 
the  second  century  make  mention  of  Sadducees, 
whose  existence  ceased  after  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple,  and,  similarly,  mistakes  have  been  made  in 
the  understanding  of  the  word  rendered  "  Jewish 
Christian "  or  "  heretic."  On  the  censorship  of 
Jewish  books  light  is  thrown  by  L.  Zunz,  Die  Ritus 
des  syriagogalen  Gottesdienstea,  pp.  147-149,  222-225 
(Berlin,  1859) ;  H.  Rcusch,  Der  Index  der  verbotenen 
BUcheTf  vol.  i.  (Bonn,  1883) ;  A.  Berliner,  Censur  und 
Confiscation  hebrdischer  BUcher  im  Kirchenstaate 
(Frankfort,  1891);  W.  A.  Popper,  The  Censorship 
of  Hebrew  Books  (New  York,  1899).  Some  of  the 
passages  either  stricken  out  or  changed  through  this 
censorship  are  collected  in  books  mostly  anony- 
mous (with  Hebrew  titles;  one  issued  at  Konigs- 
berg,  1860)  and  in  the  DiJfduJpe  sopherim  of  Rabbin- 
ovicz  (1868-88). 

VL  Evaluation  of  the  Talmud:  As  respects  the 
contents  of  the  Talmud,  distinction  is  to  be  made 
between  halachic  and  haggadic  material.  The 
meaning  of  Halacha  (Halakah)  is  (1)  conduct 
r^ulated  by  the  Torah,  (2)  the  law  according  to 
which  conduct  is  regiilated,  or  legal  regulations. 
The  plural  is  used  to  express  both 

z.  Halacha  individual  regulations  of  a  religious  sort 
and        and  also  the  collections  of  such  regu- 

Haggada.  lations.  Halacha  means,  in  its  impli- 
cations, what  has  been  immemorially 
regarded  as  fixed,  then  what  a  majority  has  de- 
cided in  a  recognized  assembly  (of  scholars),  and 
finally  what  has  been  taught  by  prevailing  authority. 
In  the  Mishna  conflicting  opinions  are  often  adduced 
without  indicating  which  prevailed.  The  Gemara 
gives  the  impression  of  a  salon  or  of  a  collection  of 
records  of  discussions  by  the  Amoraim  concerning 
Tannaite  deliverances.  Relatively  seldom  can  one 
determine  from  the  Talmud  itself  what  is  Halacha 
or  definitive  requirement;  this  is  to  be  reached  by 
investigation  and  use  of  the  rules  found  in  the 


halachic  part  of  the  Sedher  Tannaim  we-'Amor'aimy 
or  by  the  employment  of  the  Yadh  ha-Hazaka  of 
Maimonides,  the  Sepher  horMizwoth  of  Moses  of 
Coucy,  and  the  Shulhan  fia-'Arukh  of  Joseph  Karo, 
and  with  these  last  the  commentaries  should  be 
used.  Haggada  (Haggadhah)  now  denotes  in  gen- 
eral the  non-halachic  contents  of  the  Talmud;  it 
comes  from  a  word  employed  in  the  sense  **  to 
teach,"  and  was  formerly  employed  in  the  sense 
"  the  Scripture  teaches."  Haggadic  material  in 
the  Talmud  is  inserted  in  the  body  of  halachic 
material,  and  often  the  connection  is  loose;  some- 
times there  is  no  connection  at  all.  Long  haggadic 
pieces  which  may  be  specifically  referred  to 
are  Berakhoth  54a-64a,  Shabbath  30a-33a,  Meg- 
hillah  10b-17a,  Gittin  55b-58b,  Sanhedrin  90a- 
113b. 

Few  literary  products  have  educed  so  contradic- 
tory estimates  of  their  value  as  has  the  Talmud.  To 
it  have  been  given  overweening  praise  and  calumni- 
ous blame.  A  calm  estimate  requires  first  the  consid- 
eration of  the  foregoing  distinction  between  Halacha 
and  Haggada.  Next  there  must  be  taken  into 
account  the  political  relationships  and  the  religious 
views  of  the  Jews  both  in  Palestine  and  in  Babylonia 
during  the  first  five  centuries  of  the  Christian  era 
and  the  circumstances  imder  which  these  relations 
and  views  arose.  There  will  then  be  explained  the 
hostility  of  the  Jews,  which  here  sometimes  finds 
expression,  to  their  oppressors  and  to  the  forms  of 
religion  and  irreligion  and  heathenism  and  unethic- 
ality  which  pervaded  the  regions  and  actions  of  that 
period.  While  the  forms  of  this  hostility  will  not 
thus  be  justified,  they  will  at  least  be  understood. 

(H.  L.  Strack.) 

Vn.  Explanation  and  Translation  of  the  Page 
from  the  Talmud. 

The  text  is  the  matter  in  large  print  in  the  center 
of  the  page;  the  Rashi  (commentary)  is  immedi- 
ately on  the  left  of  the  text,  and  the  Tosafot  ("  ad- 
ditions ")  immediately  on  the  right.  The  material 
on  the  margins  are  condensed  biographical  notes 
(not  translated),  and  that  on  the  lower  right  hand 
and  bottom  margin  relates  to  another  page  and  is 
also  not  translated.  The  question  under  discussion 
on  the  preceding  pages  (not  reproduced  here) 
has  to  do  with  the  saving  of  a  scroll  of  the  law  in 
case  of  fire  by  means  of  passing  into  a  closed  lane, 
and  in  the  discussion  the  query  arises,  what  is  a 
closed  lane?  The  various  answers  to  this  appear 
in  the  first  part  of  the  translation  which  follows 
(which  is  given  very  literally,  preserving  so  far  as 
possible  the  order  of  the  words). 

Text:  R.  Ashi,  however,  said:  three  partitions 
and  one  stake  form  a  closed  lane,  three  partitions 
without  a  stake  form  an  open  lane;  and  even  R. 
Eliezer,  who  says  that  two  stakes  are  required, 
that  is  only  for  (moving  thither)  provisions  and 
beverages,  (admits  that)  for  a  scroll  of  the  Law 
one  stake  is  sufficient. 

Mishna:  One  may  save  food  for  three  meals, 
that  which  is  fit  for  human  beings  (may  be  saved) 
for  men,  and  that  which  is  fit  for  cattle  (may  be 
saved)  for  cattle.  How  so?  If  a  conflagration 
happen  on  a  Friday  night  one  may  save  food  for 
three  meals;  on  Saturday  morning,  for  two  meals; 
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in  the  afternoon,  for  one  meal.  R.  Jose  says  one 
may  always  save  food  for  three  meals. 

Gemara:  Since  (a  man)  is  troubled  about  what 
is  permitted,  why  should  not  he  save  more?  Said 
Rabba,  because  a  man  is  anxious  for  his  possessions, 
and  were  he  allowed  he  would  go  so  far  as  to  ex- 
tingmsh  (the  fire).  Ahaye  said  to  him:  We  have 
previously  learned  that  a  man  upon  whose  roof  a 
barrel  becomes  broken  may  bring  a  vessel  to  put  im- 
demeath;  but  may  not  bring  a  vessel  to  intercept 
(the  flowing),  nor  put  a  vessel  alongside  (the  roof). 
What  precautionary  measure  can  be  (devised)  in 
that  case  (to  prohibit  it)?  Here  there  is  also  the 
precaution  against  his  bringing  a  vessel  through 
public  ground.  The  text  reads:  A  man  upon 
whose  roof  a  barrel  becomes  broken,  may  bring  a 
vessel  and  put  it  underneath;  but  he  may  not  bring 
a  vessel  to  intercept  (the  flowing),  nor  put  a  vessel 
alongside  (the  roof).  Should  he  happen  to  have 
guests  he  may  bring  a  vessel  to  intercept  or  put  a 
vessel  alongside.  He  should  not,  however,  inter- 
cept first  and  then  invite  guests,  but  should  invite 
guests  first  and  then  intercept:  no  artifice  should 
be  used  in  order  to  circumvent  the  law.  It  is  re- 
ported in  the  name  of  Jose  ben  Judah  that  an  arti- 
fice may  be  used.  Is  the  clash  of  opinions  not  the 
same  as  that  of  R.  Eliezer  and  R.  Joshua  in  the  fol- 
lowing teaching-:  An  animal  and  its  offspring  that 
have  fallen  into  a  pit  (on  a  holy  day)?  R.  Eliezer 
says  that  one  may  bring  up  one  to  be  killed,  while 
the  other  is  to  be  left  where  it  is,  but  provided  with 
food  that  it  may  not  starve.  R.  Joshua  says  that  one 
may  (supposedly)  bring  up  one  with  the  intention 
of  killing  it,  but  on  some  pretext  may  not  kill  it, 
and  may  bring  up  the  other  and  then  kill  either  one. 
No,  it  is  possible  that  R.  Eliezer  says  so  only  in  the 
case  when  it  (the  remaining  animal)  can  be  fed,  but 
not  here  in  our  case;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  R.  Joshua  says  so  only  when  the  suffering 
of  a  living  being  is  involved,  but  not  in  our  case 
where  there  is  no  suffering  of  a  living  being. 

The  rabbis  taught:  If  one  has  saved  fine  bread, 
one  is  not  allowed  to  save  afterward  coarse  bread, 
but  if  one  has  saved  first  coarse  bread,  he  may  save 
afterward  fine  bread.  One  may  save  on  the  Day 
of  Atonement  (food)  for  Sabbath,  but  not  on  Sal>- 
bath  for  the  Day  of  Atonement,  and  still  less  on 
Sabbath  for  holy  days,  or  for  the  next  Sabbath.  The 
rabbis  taught:  If  a  man  has  forgotten  bread  in 
the  oven  and  the  sanctity  of  the  day  (i.e.,  the  sacred 
day)  begins,  he  may  save  of  it  for  three  meals,  and 
tell  to  others  that  they  may  come  and  save  for 
themselves.  He  should  not,  however,  take  it  with 
a  baker's  shovel,  but  with  a  knife.  Why,  did  not 
R.  Ishmael  teach  "In  it  thou  shalt  not  do  any 
work  "  (Ex.  XX.  10),  except  blowing  of  the  horn  and 
taking  out  bread  because  these  belong  to  science 
and  not  labor?  So  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  it  (i.e., 
such  a  piece  of  work)  in  another  way  (than  as  it  is 
performed  in  the  week-days)  we  are  under  obliga- 
tions to  do  it  (in  that  other  way).  R.  Hisda  said: 
A  man  should  always  make  his  preparations  for  the 
Sabbath  early,  for  it  is  said:  and  it  shall  come  to 
pass,  that  on  the  sixth  day  they  shall  prepare  that 
which  they  bring  in  (Ex.  xvi.  5),  at  once.  One 
must  break  on  Saturday  two  loaves,  because  it  is 


said:  "  Twice  as  much  bread  "  (verse  22).  R.  Ashi 
said:  I  have  seen  R.  Kahana  keeping  in  his  hands 
two  loaves  and  break  only  one,  stating  that  it  is 
said,  they  gathered  (twice,  but  did  not  break). 
R.  Zera  used  to  break  a  large  piece  that  sufficed  for 
the  whole  meal.  Said  Rabina  to  R.  Ashi,  did  it 
not  look  like  gluttony?  The  latter  answered  him: 
Since  he  did  not  do  it  every  day  it  did  not  look 
like  gluttony?  R.  Ami  and  R.  Assi,  when  they  hap- 
pened to  have  the  bread  that  was  used  for  making 
an  Erubf  would  begin  the  meal  with  it,  for  they 
said  that  because  one  religious  duty  had  been  ful- 
filled with  that  bread,  it  should  be  used  to  fulfil 
another  religious  duty. 

How  so?  If  a  conflagration  happen,  etc.*  The 
rabbis  taught:  How  many  meals  is  one  obliged 
to  eat  in  Sabbath?  Three.  R.  Hidka  says  four. 
Both  opinions  are  deduced  from  the  same  verse 
''  And  Moses  said,  eat  that  to-day;  for  to-day  is  a 
Sabbath  unto  the  Lord:  to-day  ye  shall  not  find  it 
in  the  field"  (Ex.  xvi.  25).  R.  Hidka  holds  that 
the  thrice  repeated  "  to-day  "  means  three  (meals) 
besides  that  of  the  evening,  while  the  rabbis  hold 
that  therein  is  included  the  evening  meal.  We 
have  learned:  If  a  conflagration  happen  on  Friday 
night 

Rashi  (on  the  left):  R.  Ashif  however,  saidf  etcf 
Both  the  sages  and  Ben  Bethera  are  of  the  opinion 
of  R.  Eliezer  that  generally  three  partitions  and  two 
stakes  are  required,  but  the  sages  say  that  in  the 
case  of  a  scroll  of  the  Law  even  R.  Eliezer  admits 
that  one  stake  is  sufficient,  while  Ben  Bethera  says 
that  in  this  case  R.  Eliezer  admits  that  no  stake  is 
needed.  One  stake  is  sufficient:  this  refers  to  the 
opinion  of  the  sages. 

Mishna:  A  Conflagration  happen  on  Friday 
night:  before  the  meal.  In  the  Morning:  before 
breakfast.  One  may  always  save:  it  being  such  a 
day  (i.e.,  when  fasting  is  prohibited)  and  he  is 
troubling  himself  about  what  is  permitted,  for  food 
is  an  article  that  by  itself  is  allowed  to  be  moved 
and  it  (is  carried)  to  a  court  provided  with  an  ErvbX 
he  would  have  been  allowed  to  save  more,  were  it 
not  for  the  precautionary  measure,  as  explained 
in  the  Gemara. 

Gemara:  Since  he  is  troubling  himself  about 
what  is  permitted:  things  which  are  allowed  by 
themselves  to  be  carried  and  (removed)  to  a  court 
provided  with  an  Ervb,  If  he  were  allowed:  In 
bus3ang  himself  with  so  much  saving,  he  might  forget 
the  Sabbath  in  his  state  of  anxiety  and  might  pro- 
ceed so  far  as  to  extinguish  the  fire.  Intercept: 
the  flow  that  is  falling  tlm)ugh  the  air.  Put  along* 
side:  near  the  roof  as  a  receptacle,  though  it  can 
not  draw  because  the  roof  is  flat  and  the  wine  is  not 
in  a  hole.    He,  therefore,  places  a  vessel  near  the 

*  The  abbreviated  form  used  here  and  elsewhere  ariMS 
from  the  fact  that  only  the  initial  words  of  well-known 
formulas  were  used  in  stating  a  case  or  beginning  a  discuarion. 

t  This  is  cited  from  the  first  paragraph  above.  It  will  be 
noted  that  the  oommentaiy  takes  up  successive  portions  of 
the  text»  first  citing  in  abbreviated  form  (printed  in  italics) 
the  part  on  which  oomiment  is  to  be  offered. 

X  The  technical  term  for  "  a  symbolical  act  by  which  the 
legal  fiction  of  community  or  continuity  is  established.*' 
M.  Jastrow,  Dictionary  of  the  Tarottminit  ...»  p.  1075, 
London  and  New  York,  1903. 
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roof  that  it  should  drip  from  the  roof  into  the  ves- 
sel which  he  holds  in  his  hands.  What  precauUonr 
ary  measure  can  he,  etc.:  Since  it  is  permitted  (to 
carry  wine  in  private  gromid),  why  should  he  not  be 
allowed  to  intercept  or  to  put  (a  vessel  alongside 
the  roof)?  Against  his  bringing  a  vessel  through 
public  ground;  in  looking  so  much  after  vessels  he 
may  forget  and  bring.  He  should  not  intercept  and 
invite  afterward:  for  while  intercepting  he  does  not 
need  guests.  No  artifice  should  be  used:  who  do 
not  wait  to  taste,  in  order  that  they  should  leave. 
Fallen  into  a  pit:  on  a  holy  day.  The  mother  and 
its  offspring  may  not  be  killed  on  the  same  day 
(since  this  is  prohibited  by  Mosaic  Law).  May  not 
kill  it:  for  he  might  use  the  pretext  that  the  other 
is  fatter.  R,  Eliezer  says  so  only:  that  no  artifice 
is  to  be  used.  One  has  saved  fine  bread:  sufficient  for 
three  meals.  One  is  not  allowed  to  save  afterward 
coarse  bread:  coarse  bread  made  of  the  seconds; 
for  it  is  not  a  fitting  pretext  that  this  is  better  for 
him.  But  not  on  Sabbath  for  the  Day  of  Atonement: 
as,  for  instance,  when  the  Day  of  Atonement  falls  on 
a  Sunday.  As  one  is  not  allowed  to  eat  before  the 
day  is  over,  he  is  compelled  to  prepare  in  the  even- 
ing. And  still  less  on  a  Sabbath  for  a  holy  day:  be- 
cause one  can  prepare  it  on  the  same  day.  Baker's 
shovel:  an  instrument  with  which  the  bread  is 
moved  and  separated  from  the  walls  of  the  oven  to 
which  it  cleaves,  one  should  not  take  out  with  the 
baker's  shovel  because  that  is  the  every-day  way 
of  doing.  A  man  should  .  .  .  early:  to  busy  him- 
self on  the  eve  to  prepare  that  what  is  needed  for 
the  Sabbath.  They  should  prepare  that  which  they 
bring,  at  once:  to  prepare  at  the  moment  of  bring- 
ing, and  that  the  bringing  should  be  early  is  deduced 
from  the  verse  "  and  they  gathered  it  every  morn- 
ing "  (early).  Break:  to  pronounce  the  benediction 
of  ha-Mozi.  Keeping  two:  he  took  them  in  his 
hands.  It  is  said:  "  They  gathered  ";  which  shows 
that  two  have  to  be  kept,  but  it  is  not  said  that  two 
must  be  broken:  To  break  a  big  piece  thai  sufficed  for 
the  whole  meal:  A  big  piece  that  was  enough  for  that 
meal.  He  did  it  in  honor  of  the  Sabbath,  showing 
thereby  that  the  Sabbath  meal  was  so  dear  to  him 
that  he  is  going  to  make  effort  to  eat  much.  When 
happening:  sometimes  when  the  Erub  was  made  in 
their  house,  and  sometimes  when  it  was  made  in 
the  house  of  somebody  else.  Would  begin:  that  is, 
to  pronoimce  on  it  the  benediction  of  **  ha-Mozi  *' 
which  is  the  beginning  of  eating.  Begin:  start. 
Thrice  repeated  *^  to-day**:  [The  repetition  here] 
comes  (to  show)  the  number  of  meals. 

Tosafot  (on  the  right) :  We  have  previoudy  learned 
that  a  man  upon  whose  roof  a  barrel  became  broken: 
R.  Porat  queried:  Why  did  he  (Abaye)  not  ask  his 
question  from  the  Mishna  which  is  at  the  beginning 
(of  the  chapter  entitled)  "  Qobit,"  where  we  have 
learned:  A  barrel  that  became  broken  one  may  save 
from  it  enough  for  three  meals,  and  may  say  to 
others,  come  and  save  for  yourselves,  only  one 
should  not  use  a  sponge?  He  answered:  There  one 
can  say  that  the  barrel  was  in  a  marked-off  plot  in 
a  public  thoroughfare  (where  articles  are  not  allowed 
to  be  moved)  and  there  was  reason  to  fear  that  one 
would  carry  the  vessel  to  a  distance  of  four  cubits, 
while  here  in  this  Baraitha  is  expressly  said  "^  on 


the  roof "  (private  ground).  The  Ri  answered: 
There  it  is  stated  that  the  wine  was  spilled  on  the 
ground  and  there  was  reason  to  fear  the  using  of  a 
sponge.  R.  Samuel  said  in  the  name  of  R.  Tarn 
that  (this  prohibition)  is  only  in  the  case  when 
the  barrel  is  broken,  but  when  the  barrel  is  only 
cracked  and  it  drips,  one  may  bring  vessels  to  inter- 
cept or  to  put  alongside,  for  then  the  man  would 
not  be  so  greatly  confused  as  to  bring  vessels  throiigh 
the  public  thoroughfare,  as  (he  might  be)  if  it  were 
entirely  broken. 

A  vessel  to  intercept  or  a  vessel  to  put  alongside: 
The  Ri  said  that  there  is  meant  here  **  not  only  this, 
but  even  that,"  not  only  to  intercept,  when  it  is 
evident  that  one  is  saving,  but  even  to  put  along- 
side when  it  is  noticeable  that  one  is  saving,  is  also 
prohibited. 

//  one  has  saved  fine  bread  one  is  not  allowed  to 
save  afterward  coarse  bread:  The  Ri  said  that  when 
one  has  baked  on  the  Passover  unleavened  bread 
from  fine  flour  sufficient  for  the  holy  days,  one  may 
not  bake  afterward  unleavened  bread  from  seconds; 
but  he  may  bake  first  from  seconds  and  afterward 
from  fine  flour. 

Bui  not  on  a  Saturday  for  the  Day  of  Atonement* 
The  commentaries  explain  for  the  evening  following 
the  Day  of  Atonement  (for  there  is  no  need  of  food 
for  the  Day  of  Atonement  which  is  a  fast-day) .  But 
if  thou  shalt  ask:  Is  it  not  a  matter  of  course,  what 
difference  is  there  between  the  evening  following  the 
Day  of  Atonement  and  that  following  the  Sabbath? 
One  may  answer  that  it  is  a  religious  duty  to  eat 
on  the  evening  following  the  Day  of  Atonement,  as 
explained  above  (folio  114b),  and  also  because  one 
fasted  in  the  day  he  would  believe  that  it  is  allowed. 
It  is  also  possible  that  it  is  meant  for  the  Day  of 
Atonement  itself,  to  give  food  to  the  children. 

Did  not  R,  Ishmad  teach:  "  You  shall  do  no 
servile  work  "  (Lev.  xxiii.  8.  As  one  may  see,  the 
Tosafists  had  here  another  reading):  If  thou 
shouldst  ask,  why  is  quoted  here  the  verse  of  "no 
servile  work  "  which  refers  to  holy  days,  since  on 
Sabbath  to  which  refers  the  verse  "  thou  shalt  not 
do  any  work,"  in  general,  without  saying  "  servile 
work,"  one  may  also  blow  the  horn  and  take  out 
bread  from  the  oven  according  to  the  Mosaic  Law, 
as  we  see  it  here  where  it  is  quoted  in  reference  to 
Sabbath?  R.  Samuel  explained  that  in  fact  the 
correct  reading  here  is  "  Thou  shalt  not  do  any 
work."  The  Rashba  explained  that  it  is  true  that 
the  exceptions  of  blowing  the  horn  and  taking 
bread  from  the  oven  are  derived  from  the  verse 
"Any  servile  work,"  and  we  (apply  what  is)  deduced 
from  what  is  said  about  the  holy  days  to  the  Sab- 
bath, because  there  is  no  other  difference  between 
holy  days  and  Sabbath  than  the  preparation  of  food 
(which  is  allowed  on  holy  days)  as  is  said:  "  Save 
that  which  every  man  must  eat "  (Ex.  xii.  16). 

Because  these  belong  to  science  and  not  labor:  And 
since  they  are  aUowed  by  the  Mosaic  Law,  though 
it  is  prohibited  by  the  sages,  as  is  said  in  the  treatise 
Rosh  horShanah:  "  One  does  not  prevent  children 
from  blowing  the  horn,  but  one  prevents  women 
from  doing  so,"  here  one  has  to  allow  (the  taking 
out  of  bread)  for  the  sake  of  three  meals  (that  are 
needed). 
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BnuooBAPBT:  Of  the  Mishna  the  fint  ed.  was  inued  at 
Naples,  1492,  with  the  (Hebr.)  oommentaiy  of  Biaimon- 
ides;  another  ed.  wai  that  of  Rara  di  Tmto,  1560;  aad 
the  latest  that  of  Lowe  named  in  the  text.  The  fint  oom- 
I>lete  ed.  of  the  Babylonian  Talmud  was  that  of  Bomberg, 
Venice,  1520>23;  othen  are  Venice,  1531  and  1546-61; 
Lublin,  1669  sqq.  (incomplete),  1617-39  (entire  text); 
Basel,  1678-«1  (censored);  CIracow,  1602-06,  1616-20; 
Fiankfort,  1697-99  and  1720-22  (the  basis  of  most  later 
eds.);  Amsterdam,  1644-48  and  1714-19.  Of  modem 
editions  those  which  are  peihaps  best  worthy  of  note  are: 
Berlin,  1862-68;  Wihia,  1886  (the  largest,  with  many  aids 
to  study);  and  the  ed.,  with  Germ,  transl.  and  notes,  by 
L.  Goldschmidt,  Berlin,  1896  sqq.  (in  progress  vol.  v.,  fasc. 
1  issued  Leipsic,  1910).  Of  the  Palestinian  Tahnud  the 
editio  princeps  is  that  of  Venice,  1623  sqq.;  later  ones  are 
Cracow,  1609;  Krotoschin,  1866;  Jitomir,  1860-67  (com- 
plete with  commentary) ;  and  that  of  Piotrkow,  1898-1902. 
For  other  editions  of  both  Talmuds  cf.  JE,  xiL  23-24. 
Space  can  not  be  given  here  to  editions  of  parts  of  the  Tal- 
mud and  of  single  tracts.  A  partial  liit  is  given  in  Hauck- 
Hersog,  KE^  xix.  316,  and  a  further  source  for  recent 
issues  is  the  SMaawni  Kaialoa  of  C.  Qeorg,  Hanover, 
1889-1909,  under  the  caption  **  Talmud."  There  is  an 
Eng.  transL  of  the  Babylonian  Talmud  by  M.  L.  Rodkin- 
son,  10  vols..  New  York,  finished  1906,  but  it  is  not  alto- 
gether scholariy;  a  French  transL  of  the  Palestinian  Tal- 
mud is  by  M.  Schwab,  11  vols.,  Paris,  1878-M,  while  a 
French  transl.  of  the  Babylonian  was  begun  by  J.  de  Pavly , 
Orleans,  1900;  in  German  there  are:  A.  Wfinsche,  D^r 
ieru»aUm,  Talmud  in  §einen  haggaducKen  ButandteiUn 
.  .  .  tiM  Deutsche  abertraoen,  Zurich,  1880;  idem,  Der 
babylon-  Talmud  in  eeinem  hamad,  BeetandUHen  .  .  . 
ia>er9eUt  und  erlAuieH,  6  vols.,  Leipsic,  1886-^9. 

For  commentaries  on  the  Talmud  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  article  in  JE,  xiL  27-28,  where  a  history  of  the 
subject  and  a  Ust  of  commentaries  down  to  1905  are  fur- 
nished. 

As  helps  to  the  T&lmud  the  following  stand  out — 
among  dictionaries:  J.  Levy,  NeuhebrAieehee  und  ehal' 
daiechee  W&rterbueh,  4  vols.,  Leipsic.  1876-89;  idem, 
Chaldaieehee  W&rterhueh  Hher  die  Taroumim,  ib.  1886; 
M.  Jastrow,  Dictionary  of  the  Tatgumimt  Talmnkd  Babli 
and  Yeru^udmi,  and  Midraehic  Literature,  2  vols.,  Lon- 
don, 1886-1903;  S.  Krauss,  Griechieche  und  lateinieehe 
Ldinw&rter  im  Talmud,  Midreueh,  und  Taroum,  Beriin, 
1898-99;  idem,  Talmudieche  ArchOologie,  vol.  i.,  Leipsic, 
1910;  G.  Dalman,  AramAiech-neuhebrAieehee  Haitdwdrter- 
hueh,  Frankfort,  1901;  and  cf.  JE,  iv.  680-686.  For 
grammarB:  I.  Rosenberg,  Dae  aram&iache  Verbum  im 
babylanieehen  Talmud,  Marburg,  1888;  C.  Levies,  A  Oram- 
mar  of  the  Aramaic  Idiom  Contained  in  the  Babylonian 
Talmud,  C»incinnati,  1900;  G.  Dalman,  Orammatik  dee 
Judiech-palAetiniechen  Aram&ieeh,  LeipdLc,  1906;  M.  L. 
Margolis,  Lehrbueh  der  aramdieehen  Sprache  dee  babylon- 
ieehen  Talmude,  Munich,  1910,  Eng.  transL,  Manual  of  the 
Aramaic  Language,  London  and  New  York,  1910;  and 
cf.  further  JE,  vi.  67-80.  Other  kinds  of  helps  are:  J. 
Lightfoot,  Hora  Hebraica  et  Talmudica,  in  Eng.  transL  in 
the  Worke,  2  vols.,  London,  1684  (the  great  thesaurus  for 
English  rMders);  Isaak  ben  Samuel  Lampronti,  Paibadh 
Yi^bak,  14  vob.,  printed  at  various  places,  1760-1888 
(the  most  comprehensive  encyclopedia  of  facts  relating 
to  the  Talmud);  J.  Hamburger,  Real-EncyklopAdie  fUr 
Bibel  und  Talmud,  3  vols.,  new  ed.,  completed  Leipsic, 
1901;   JE,  viii.  609,  618,  xii.  1-39. 

In  matters  of  introduction,  on  the  origin  consult:  N. 
BrQU.  in  JahrbUcher  fUr  judieehe  Geet^ichU,  ii  (1876), 
1-123;  D.  Hoffmann,  Die  erete  Mieehna  und  die  Con- 
trovereen  der  Tanaim,  Berlin.  1882;  J.  S.  Bloch,  Einblieke 
in  die  Oeechichte  der  Entetehung  der  talmudiechen  Litera- 
tur,  Vienna,  1884;  I.  A.  Rosenthal,  UAer  den  Zueammen- 
hang  der  Mieehna,  Ein  Beitrag  gu  ihrer  Entetehungege- 
echichU,  2  vols.,  Strasburg,  1890-92,  2d  ed.  of  vol.  i., 
1909 ;  idem.  Die  Mieehna,  A  ulbau  und  Qtiellenecheidung,  ib* 
1903-06;  H.  L.  Reich,  Zur  Geneeie  dee  Talmuds,  Vienna, 
1892;  S.  Funk,  Die  Entetehung  dee  Talmude,  Leipsic,  1910. 
On  other  matters  of  introduction  such  as  the  history,  etc., 
consult:  H.  L.  Strack,  Einleitung  in  den  Talmud,  4th  ed., 
Leipsic,  1908;  M.  L.  Rodkinson.  The  Hietory  of  the  Tal- 
mud from  the  Time  of  ite  first  Formation,  about  900  B.C., 
to  the  Preeent  Date,  New  York,  1904;  J.  C.  Wolf,  Bib- 
liotheea  Hebrtea,  ii.  667-993,  iv.  320-466,  Hamburg,  1721- 
1733;  A.  G.  Wfthner,  Antigxatatee  Hebrosorum,  L  23 1~ 
684,  GOttingeo,  1743;  H.  S.  Hirschfeld,  Halaehieche  Exe- 


geee.  Bin  Beitrag  aur  Oeechichte  der  Bxegeee  tmd  sur 
Methodologie  dee  Tedmude,  Berlin,  1840;  W.  Baoher,  DU 
Agada  der  b&byloniechen  Amor&er,  Strarisurg,  1878;  idem. 
Die  Agada  der  Tannaiten,  2  vols.,  ib.  1884-90;  idem,  DU 
Agada  der  palAstiniechen  AmoHier,  3  vols.,  ib.  189^-99; 
idem.  Die  Agada  der  Tannaiten  und  Amorder — ^BibsUs^ 
lewregitUr,  ib.  1902;  M.  Joel,  Blicke  in  die  Religianag^ 
eehichte  mu  An  fang  dee  B.  chrieUiehen  Jahrhunderte,  Brse- 
lau,  1880-63;  idem,  Der  Aberglavbe  und  die  SteUung  dee 
Judenthume  mu  demeelben,  ib.  1881;  E.  Schreiber,  Der  Tal" 
mud  vom  Standpunkte  dee  modemen  Judenthume,  Berlin* 
1881;  W.  H.  Lowe,  The  Miehna  on  which  the  Paleetinian 
Talmud  ReeU,  (Cambridge,  1882;  M.  EhrenthelL  Der 
Geiet  dee  Talmuds,  Budapest,  1887;  M.  Schwab,  Le  Talmud 
de  Jerusalem  traduit,  pp.  L-lzzxiiL,  Paris,  1890;  E.  O.  M. 
Deutsch,  The  Talmud,  Philadelphia,  1896;  A.  Edersheim, 
Life  and  Timee  cf  Jesus  the  Meeeiah,  Appendices  III., 
v.,  VIII.,  XVII.,  XVIIL,  8th  ed.,  London  and  New 
York,  1896:  M.  FlOgel,  Spirit  of  the  Biblical  LegieUMon:  ih4 
Mosaic  and  Talmudical  Codee,  Baltimore,  1896;  D.  A. 
Friedman,  Robbie  of  Ancient  Timee;  biographical  Sketehn 
of  the  Talmudic  Period,  Rochester,  1896;  I.  Hal6vi  (or 
Halevy),  in  RBJ,  xzxiii  (1896),  1-17,  xxziv  (1897),  241- 


260;  idem.  Die  GeschichU  und  Literatur  Israels,  voL  ii., 
Fraiikfort,  1901,  vol.  iiL,  Pressburg,  1897;  A.  Darmesteter, 
The  Talmud,  Philadelphia.  1897;  S.  Bemfeld,  Der  Talmud, 
Sein  Weeen,  eeine  Bedeutung  und  eeine  Geschichte,  Beriin, 
1900;  L.  Gixasburg,  Die  Haggada  bei  den  KirchenvOtem,  ib., 
1900;  S.  Funk,  Die  Juden  in  BabyUmien  $00-600,  2  vols., 
ib.  1902-08;  M.  Mielsiner,  Introduction  to  the  Talmud,  Nvw 
York,  1903;  B.  von  Schottenfeld,  Woe  muee  Man  von 
Talmud  wieeenf  Beriin,  1904;  A.  WOnsche,  Monttmenta 
Judaica,  Vienna,  1906-07;  idem,  Aue  Israels  Lehrhallen, 
Leipsic,  1907  sqq.;  J.  Gossel,  Wae  ist  und  was  enthAU  der 
Talmudf  Frankfort,  1907;  J.  Bassfreund,  Zur  Redaktion 
der  Mieehna,  part  L,  Berlin,  1908;  M.  S.  ZuckermandeL 
Toeefta,  Mieehna  und  Boraitha  in  ihrem  VerhAUnie  mu 
einemder,  oder  pal&etinensische  und  babylonisdie  Halaeha, 
2  vols.,  1908-09;  L.  Rosenthal,  XJAer  den  Zusammenhang 
der  Mieehna.  Bin  Beitrag  mu  ihrer  Entetehungegesehichte, 
part  1.,  Stnsburg,  1909;  8,  Kraus,  Talmudieche  ArchOolo- 
gie  (voL  L,  Leipsic,  1910;  voL  ii.,  Stuttgart,  1911);  F. 
W.  Farrar,  Life  of  Chriet,  excursuses  II.,  XTT.,  13th  ed., 
London,  n.  d. 

Tlie  mat.erialB  in  the  Tklmud  have  been  practically  di- 
gested in  monographs.  Some  of  these  are:  On  geog- 
raphy: J.  Derenbourg,  Essai  sur  VhisL  et  la  giographie  de 
la  Palestine  d^aprie  lee  TtUmude  et  lee  autree  eoureee  rob- 
biniquee,  vol.  L,  Paris,  1867;  A.  Neubauer,  La  Giographie 
du  Talmud,  ib.  1868;  A.  Berliner,  Beitrdge  sur  Oeogrt^phie 
und  Ethnographic  Babyloniene  im  Talmud  und  Midraeeh, 
Beriin,  1883.  On  life  as  regulated  by  the  Talmud:  J. 
Stem,  Die  Frau  im  Talmud,  Zurich,  1879;  A.  Rohling, 
Le  Juif  edon  le  Talmud,  Paris,  1889;  A.  Kats,  Der  wahre 
Talmudiude.  Die  wichtigeten  QrundeBitMe  dee  talmudiechen 
Schriftthume  Hber  das  eitUiche  Ltben,  Beriin,  1893;  L. 
Vial,  Le  Juif  eectaire;  ou,  la  toUrcmce  talm%tdique,  Paris, 
1899.  Law  as  affecting  phases  of  life:  H.  B.  Fassel,  Dae 
moeaiech-rabbinieche  Civibre^,  2  vols.,  Gross-KMiisha, 
1862-64;  J.  L.  Saalschtlts,  Dae  mosaische  Recht,  nebet  den 
vervoUet&itdigen  thalmudiech-rabbiniechen  Beetimmungen, 
Berlin,  1863;  S.  Mayer,  Die  Rechte  der  leraeliten,  Athenor, 
und  ROmer,  2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1862-66;  S.  Mendelsohn,  The 
Criminal  Jurieprudence  of  the  Ancient  HArewe,  Baltimore, 
1891;  M.  Bloch,  Die  CivUproceee-Ordnung  nach  moeaisch" 
rabbin.  Rechte,  Budapest,  1882;  idem,  Der  Vertrag  nach 
moeaisch-rabbin.  Rechte,  ib.  1893;  A.  Sohwars,  Die  hef 
meneutieche  Analogic  in  der  talmudiechen  Litteratur,  Carls- 
ruhe,  1897;  idem,  Der  hermeneutische  Syllogiemue  in  der 
talmudiechen  Litteratur,  ib.  1901;  idem,  Der  MischntA^ 
Thorah.  Ein  System  der  mosaischrtalmudischen  Geset»- 
lehre,  ib.  1906;  J.  Fromer,  Der  Organiemiu  dee  Judentume, 
(yhariottenburg,  1909;  M.  Duschak,  Dae  mosaischrtal-' 
mudisehs  Eherecht,  Vienna,  1864;  M.  Mielsiner,  The  Jew' 
ish  Law  of  Marriage  and  Divorce,  C»incinnati,  1884;  M. 
Bloch,  Dae  moeaiseh-talmudische  Erbrecht,  Budapest,  1890; 
idem.  Die  Vormundschaft  nach  mosaisch-talmud.  Rseht, 
ib.  1904;  D.  W.  Amram,  The  Jewish  Law  of  Divorce,  Phila- 
delphia, 1896;  T.  Andr6,  UEsdavage  ehee  lee  aneiens  ff#- 
breux,  Paris,  1892;  M.  Mielsiner,  Slavery  among  the  An- 
cient HArewe,  (^cinnati,  1896;  D.  Farbsteln,  Das  Recht 
der  unfreien  und  der  freien  Arbeiter  nach  jUdiedHalmud. 
Recht,  Bern,  1896.  On  education:  M.  Duschak,  Schulge- 
eelagAung  und  Methodik  der  alten  leraeliten,  Vienna,  1872; 
B.  Spiers,  The  School  System  of  the  Talmud,  London,  1882; 
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B.  Strassburger,  Oetehiehte  der  EnUhung  und  dea  Unter- 
Tichl.i  .  .  .  von  dem  taUnud,  Zeit  bia  auf  die  Gegenwartt 
Strasburg,  1885.  On  various  soientifio  matters:  £. 
GrOnebaum,  Die  SittenUhre  dea  JtiderUhutna,  Strasburg, 
1878;  M.  Jacobson,  Verauch  einer  Paycholoffie  dea  Talmud, 
Hamburg.  1878;  A.  WOnsche.  Neue  Beitrdge  zur  Erl&u- 
terung  der  Evangelien  aua  Talmud  und  Midraach,  Gdt- 
tingen,  1878;  J.  Bergel,  Studien  aber  die  natunoiaaen- 
achaftlichen  Kenntniaae  der  Talmudiaten,  Leipsic,  1880; 
A.  Hahn,  T?ie  Rabbinical  DialaUica,  Cincmnati.  1881; 
F.  Weber,  Judiache  Theologie  auf  Orund  dea  Talmud  und 
verwandUr  Schriften,  Leipsic,  1897;  W.  Bacher,  Die  exe- 
gttiache  Terminologie  der  jUdiachen  TraditionaliUeratur,  2 
vols.,  Leipsic,  1899-1905;  B.  Zuckermann,  Materialien 
Mur  Entwicklung  der  altjUdiachen  Zeiirechnung,  Breslau, 
1862;  idem,  Daa  jUdiadie  Maaaaayatem,  ib.  1867;  idem, 
Daa  Mathematiache  im  Talmud,  ib.  1878;  P.  Rieger,  Tech- 
nologie  und  Terminologie  der  Handwerke  in  der  Mianah, 
vol.  i.,  Berlin,  1894;  H.  Vogelstein,  Die  Landioirtachaft  in 
Pal&atina  zur  Zeit  der  M%}fnah,  vol.  i.,  ib.  1894;  J.  Kren- 
gel,  Daa  HauageriU  in  der  Mianah,  vol.  i.,  Frankfort,  1899; 
R.  J.  Wunderbar,  Bibliach-talmudiache  Medizin,  2  vols., 
Leipsic,  1850-60;  J.  M.  Rabbinowicz,  Einleitung  in  die 
Oewlzgebung  und  die  Medizin  dea  Thalmuda,  Leipsic,  1883; 
W.  Ebstein,  Die  Medizin  im  Neuen  Teatament  und  im 
Talmud,  Stuttgart,  1903.  Illustrative  of  Christianity: 
R.  T.  Herford,  Chriatianity  in  Talmud  and  Midraah,  Lon- 
don, 1903;  G.  Aicher,  Daa  A,  T.  in  der  Miachna,  Frei- 
burg, 1906;  A.  Biarmorstein,  Talmud  und  Neuea  Teala- 
meni,  Vincovci,  1908;  Miss  A.  Lucas,  Talmudic  Legenda, 
Hymna,  and  Paraphraaea,  London,  1908;  A.  Marmorstein, 
Die  Bezeiehnungen  fUr  Chriaten  und  Qnoatiker  im  Talmud 
und  MidraJS,  Skatschau,  1910;  W.  Knight,  The  Golden 
Wiadom  of  the  Apocrypha  .  .  .  and  an  Appendix  Contain- 
ing aome  of  the  Proverbial  Wiadom  of  the  Talmud,  London, 
1910;  S.  Rapaport,  TaUa  and  Maxima  from  the  Talmud, 
ib.  1910. 

TAMMUZ-ADONIS. 

TammuB  in  the  Old  Testament;  ((1). 
Name;  Mention  in  Early  Inscriptions  (t  2). 
In  Adapa  and  Gilgamesh  Epics  ((3). 
The  "  Descent  of  Ishtar  "  ({  4). 
Unimportance  in  Babylonia  ({5). 
TammuB  in  Other  Literature  (S  6). 
Byblus  and  Nahr  Ibrahim  ((7). 
TammuB  and  Adonis  ($8). 
The  Name  Adonis  ($9). 
Distribution  of  the  Cult  ({  10). 
Forms  of  the  Myth  ({  11). 
Identification  with  Other  Deities  ({  12). 
The  Rites  ({  13). 
Date  of  the  FesUval  {%  14). 
Significance  of  the  Deity  ({  15). 
Sumerian  Origin  of  Tammus  ({  16). 
Influence  of  the  Tammus  Myth  ({  17). 

In  Ezek.  viii.  14,  in  a  chapter  in  which  the  prophet 
relates  the  idolatries  of  the  Jews  as  seen  by  him  in 
a  vision,  it  is  stated  that  before  the  north  door  of 
the  Temple  women  sat  weeping  for  Tammuz.    This 
statement  opens  up  the  history  of  a 
z.  Tammuz  cult  which,  in  the  light  of  a  certain 
in  the  Old  identification  presently  to  be  estab- 
Testament.  lished,  persisted  through  several  mil- 
lennia, arising  among   the  Sumerian 
inhabitants  of  pre-Semitic  Babylonia,  passing  into 
the  worship  of  their  Semitic  conquerors,  and  pro- 
ceeding by  way  of  Cyprus  to  become  the  possession 
of  Aryan  peoples — the  Greeks  and  the  Romans. 
The  story  of  Tammuz-Adoms  is  thus  in  more  than 
one  sense  one  of  the  romances  in  the  history  of  re- 
ligion.   Other  references  to  the  cult  than  the  one 
cited  above  which  this  scholar  or  that  has  seen  in 
the  Old  Testament  are,  with  two  exceptions  (Dan. 
zi.  37  and  Isa.  xvii.  10-11),  not  to  be  allowed,  the 
explanations   which   bring  them   into   connection 
with  Tammuz  being  forced  rather  than  natural. 


Amos  viii.  10  can  hardly  be  related  with  the  mourn- 
ing for  this  deity;  Jer.  vi.  26  is  no  more  germane, 
while  the  passage  Zech.  xii.  10  has  already  been 
explained  as  giving  another  meaning  (see  Hadad- 
rimmon).  It  is  very  likely  that  the  phrase  "  the 
desire  of  women,"  in  Dan.  xi.  37  has  reference  to 
Tammuz-Adonis,  for  the  sense  requires  some  deity 
honored  by  women,  and  this  cult  was  especially 
feminine.  The  apocryphal  Epistle  of  Jeremiah  may 
possibly  have  in  mind  the  Adonis  cult,  though  it  is 
noticeable  that  in  this  case  it  is  the  priests  and  not 
the  women  who  mourn  and  shave  their  heads  and 
beards.    For  Isa.  xvii.  10-11  see  below,  §  13. 

The  name  Tammuz  represents  the  Sumerian 
Dumtusi  (variant  forms  TaumUy  Ta*uzu,  Da'itzUf 
Duzu;  full  form  Dumuzv-dbzu;  the  form  Tammuz^ 
with  doubled  m,  seems  to  have  originated  in  the 
Hebrew,  perhaps  on  account  of  the 
2.  Name;  short  vowel  in  the  first  syllable),  the 
Mention  in  meaning  of  which  is  still  under  discus- 
Early  In-  sion.  Zimmem  (latest  in  J.  Hastings, 
scriptions.  EnofdopcBdia  of  Religion  and  Ethics, 
ii.  313,  New  York,  1910;  cf.  Schrader, 
KAT,  p.  397)  renders  the  full  form  "  real  child  of 
the  water  depths  ";  Prof.  J.  D.  Prince  (in  a  private 
communication)  gives  as  the  rendering  **  young 
life  ";  the  usual  translation  has  been  "  son  of  life." 
In  Babylonian  (Sumerian)  literature  Tammuz  makes 
his  appearance  as  early  as  Urukagina,  Gudea,  and 
Siniddina  (see  Babylonia,  VI.,  3,  §§  3,  5),  and  if 
the  identification  of  Tammuz  and  Adonis  be  re- 
garded as  made  out  (see  below,  §  8),  the  final  traces 
of  his  cult  do  not  disappear  till  late  in  the  Christian 
era,  indeed,  it  seems  not  to  have  received  its  coup 
de  gr&ce  until  the  Mohammedan  conquest  of  the 
Aramean  region.  Tammuz  appears  in  the  inscrip- 
tions and  documents  of  the  pre-Semitic  period  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  Testimony  to  his  early  existence 
in  the  pantheon  is  given  by  tablets  from  Telloh 
which  bear  names  in  which  his  name  form  one  cle- 
ment (H.  Zimmem,  Abhandlungen  of  the  Saxon 
Academy,  xxvii.  721-722,  Leipsic,  1909).  Witness 
to  him  comes  from  Shirpurla  and  Kish  in  the  times 
of  the  kings  named  above  and  of  Eannatum,  and 
from  Larsa  imder  Siniddina,  when  mention  is  made 
of  "  the  month  of  the  celebration  of  the  god  Tamuz." 
Consequently,  he  rightly  claims  a  place  among  the 
oldest  of  the  well-attested  deities  of  the  Sumerian 
pantheon,  though  in  those  times  there  seems  not  to 
exist  any  hint  of  his  relations  with  the  Sumerian 
Ishtar.  After  the  Semites  gained  control  he  drops 
out  of  sight,  except  for  the  name  of  his  month,  in 
official  records,  and  that  in  the  quite  numerous 
hjmms  and  in  the  epics  he  still  has  mention,  also 
that  he  appears  among  the  very  minor  deities  who 
seem  to  have  stalls  in  some  Ass3rrian  temples. 

He  figures  in  the  Babylonian  myths  named  after 
Adapa  and  Gilgamesh,  and  in  the  **  descent  of  Ish- 
tar "  (these  are  most  easily  accessible  to  the  Eng- 
lish reader  in  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  Literature, 
Selected  Translations,  .  .  .  by  R.  F.  Harper,  pp. 
314  sqq..  New  York,  1901 ;  for  mention  of  Tanmiuz 
cf.  pages  316-^17,  338,  413).  In  all  this  Babylonian 
literature  the  story  is  by  no  means  complete  as 
judged  by  the  myth  as  it  appears  from  Greek 
sources;  the  references  are  quite  obscure,  though 
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for  the  moat  part  the  details  are  in  accord  with, 

or  at  least  do  not  contradict,  the   fuller  story  as 

recovered    from    Greek    and    Roman 

3-  In        aourcea;   so  that  It  in  possible  to  infer 

Adapa  and  that  in  these  lati^st  records  the  esaen- 

Gilgameah   tial    features  of  the   original  are  pre- 

Epics.       served.     In  the  Adapa  myth  Taminuz 

is  associated  with  the  deity  Gishaida 

apparently  as  guardian  of  the  gat«  ot  heaven,  and 

the  two  become  the  suGeessfui  advocates  before  Anu 

nf  Adapa,  who  has  offended  Anu  by  breaking  the 

TiingBoC  the  south  iriad.    To  this   story  Tammui, 

tiough  in  a  subordinate  position  witi  respect  to 

Anu,  eeeroa  to  be  independent,   is   not  connected 

with  Ishtar,  and  with  his  companion  is  spoken  of 

as   having   disappeared,  apparently   much    to  the 

Burprise    of    the    two    gods    themselves.     Id    the 

Gilgamesfa  epic  there   appears   a   feature  which  is 

not  easily  explained  and  does  not  come  out  in  the 

western  form  of  the  story.     When  lahtar  tempts 

Gilgamesh    with  her  love    the  hero  answers   her  : 

■■  Where  ui  thy  husbnnd  Tammiu.  who  wm  to  be  farevett 

What,  imleed.  hat  bMomc  of  Ihe  AllolJu  bird  .  .  .  T 

Well.  I  will  tell  Ojm  plainly  the  dire  result  ot  tby  cxiquet- 

To  Tunmui.  the  basha 
Thou  didat  coiuo  weep 

The  Allallu  bird,  bo  bright  in  oolora,  thou  did«t  love; 
But  itA  wiug  thou  diildt  break  und  cnish  .  .  ." 

In  this  passage  two  Uiings  are  siKnificant:  CI) 
Tammuz  and  Ishtar  are  brought  into  close  relation- 
ahip — he  is  her  "  husband  "  (lover?),  and  this  is 
one  of  the  eodtiring  features  of  the  myth  which 
accompanies  the  cult  in  all  its  travels;  (2)  Gil- 
gamesh accuses  Ishtar  of  herself  working  ill  upon 
those  she  loves — concerning  Tammut  yearly  grief 
and  weeping  are  specified.  This  second  and  later 
feature  does  not  appear  in  the  western  and  later 
forms;  although  the  god  comes  to  his  death  be- 
cause of  Ishtar's  love  for  him,  that  death  is  caused 
by  other  means  than  the  goddess  herself,  while  here 
the  charge  is  plainly  brought  home  to  her,  parallel 
with  the  breaking  of  the  wing  of  the  Allailu  bird. 

For  the  descent  of  Islitar  to  "  the  land  ot  No- 
Return,"  so  far  as  the  epic  itself  relates,  the  motive 
has  to  be  supplied.    But  the  object  is 
4-  The      tiy  most  Assyriologista  asserted  to  be 
"  Descent      the  rescue  of  Tammuz  from  the  world 

of  lahtar."  of  the  dead.  During  the  absence  of 
Ishtar.  who  was  detained  by  AUatu,  her 
sister  and  the  goddess  of  the  lower  world,  desire 
ceased  among  all  on  earth,  man  and  beast,  and  the 
allurements  of  love  were  no  more.  Hence  Ea  cre- 
ated a  nnun  who  entered  tie  lower  world  and  de- 
manded drink  from  Allatu  from  her  water-skin. 
The  very  demand  (its  full  significance  is  not  known) 
brought  about  the  return  of  Ishtar  (and  presumably 
of  Taramui).  Then  comes  mention  ot  Tammu* 
■"  the  husband  of  Ishtar's  youth  "  and  ot  his  "  day  " 
on  which  the  sad  sounds  of  the  flute  and  the  wail- 
ing of  male  and  female  mourners  mingle  and  in- 
cense is  burned.  There  seems  to  be  implied  also  the 
washing,  anointing,  and  clothing  ot  the  figure  of 
Tammuz  (see  below,  |  13). 

There  is  also  a  considerable  body  of  hymns  to 
Taminuz  in  the  Sumerian  language  (cf.  Zinunem, 


AbharuUungen,  ut  sup.,  pp.  723-72fi;  F.  A.  Vunden- 
burgh,  Sumerjan  Hymns,  New  York,  1908;  St. 
Langdou,  Sumerian  and  Babylonian  PsoIitu,  pp. 
29fl-341,  Paris,  1909;  T.  Pinches,  Memoirs  .  .  .  of 
Die  Manrheiler  LUerary  and  Philosophical  Society, 
xlviii.,  1904,  no.  25),  which  go  very  tar  toward  com- 
pleting the  picture  of  the  Babylonian  deity.  These 
hymns  speak  of  the  "  stormy  weeping  "  for  the  god, 
who  is  "  lord  ot  the  year,  ...  of  the  name  of  lite, 
...  of  the  w*ord  ot  judgment,  ot  the  eye  of  pre- 
cious stones,  the  artificer,  the  light  of  my  heaven, 
.  .  .  the  shepherd,  .  .  .  him  of  I'tormy  weeping"; 
his  sister  is  goddess  of  the  wine  of  heaven  (J.  D. 
Prince,  in  Atnerican  Journal  of  Sejitiiic  Lai\guaga, 
Kxvii.  1,  1910,  pp.  84-89).  In  another  hymn  ap- 
parently Ishtar  sings  the  lament  for  "  my  mighty 
one,  .  .  .  my  spouse,  .  .  .  great  god  of  the  heaven- 
ly year,  .  .  .  lord  ot  the  lower  world  [Q,  ...  of 
vegetation,  artificer,  the  shepherd  [a  very  constant 
clement  in  the  activities  attributcnl  to  him],  the 
lord,  the  god  Tanmiux  who  hveth  no  more."  And 
from  the  further  mutilated  tejct  it  seems  to  be  de- 
ducibla  that  he  was  producer  of  wine  and  lord  ot 
fructification,  and  he  is  compared  with  a  mighty 
bull  (a  common  oriental  symbol  of  strength),  and  is 
the  "  power  ot  the  land,  .  .  .  the  word  which  over- 
cometh  disease,"  giver  of  food  and  of  water,  strength- 
ener  of  the  maid  and  the  warrior,  in  contrast  with 
Ninib,  who  is  the  destroyer  (Prince,  in  JAOS,  xxx. 
1,  1909,  pp.  94-100). 

Noteworthy  is  the  fact  that  in  Babylonia  Tam- 
mtu!  does  not  appear  as  the  god  o!  any  large  city.* 
In  the  Adapa  myth,  while  his  standing  is  independ- 
ent, it  is  subordinate— he  is  doorkeeper  and  pleader 
with  Anu.     So  tar  as  records  in  hand  show,   he 

played  no  heroic  part  and  achieved  no 
5.  Unim-  noteworthy  deed.  He  is  connected 
portance  in  with  fertility,  productiveness,  and 
Babylonia,  strength;    but  the  epic  passages  have 

the  soimd  ot  artistic  and  forced  poetio 
laudation  and  lack  the  tone  ot  sincere  attribution  of 
power.  Even  in  the  hymns,  in  spite  of  the  many 
epithets,  bis  death  and  the  mourning  tor  him  are 
the  notable  features,  together  with  his  relations 
with  Ishtar.  And  still  further,  it  is  not  his  death 
that  effects  decline  of  fertility,  it  is  the  absence  of 
the  goddess  that  causes  passion    and  desire   to 

Slimming  up  the  apparent  facts  as  gathered  from 
Babylonian  sources,  Tammuz  was  a  deity  who,  at 
one  time  regarded  as  a  gate-keeper  of  heJiven,  came 
to  be  associated  with  Ishtar  as  her  beloved.  Each 
year  he  died  and  passed  to  Hades,  the  realm  of 
AUatu  or  Ereshkigal,  He  was  mourned  (in  the 
month  named  after  him,  occurring  just  before  the 
summer  solstice)  not  only  by  Ishtar,  but  by  male 
and  female  mourners  and  with  the  accompaniment 
of  flutes.  His  mistress  journeyed  to  the  lower  world, 
seemingly  in  quest  of  him;  and  since  her  absence 
caused  the  absence  ot  love,  Ea  sent  a  messenger  and 


■  Zinomcrn  (.Abhandlunaai.  ut  aup.,  pp.  718-721)  citaa  in- 
icriptians  from  a  very  early  period.  Bhowin(  apparently  ■ 
lemplo  to  bim  in  a  suburb  or  a  lubjecl  town  o[  Lafash  and 
a  a  fortreaa  aamed  Bad-umd-onsat  or  Our-suraurri.  Eridu 
iDd  Ereeh  [ib..  p.  730)  Mem  klui  to  have  had  lemplaa  in 
irhich  be  was  prsient. 
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fleeured  her  release  from  **  the  land  of  No-Return, 
and  presumably  also  that  of  her  lover. 

Outside  of  Babylonian  literature  and  Ezek.  viii. 
14|  the  references  to  Tammuz  under  that  name  are 
few,  but  fortunately  significant.  Thus  the  Syrian 
lexicographer  Bar  Bahlul  reports  that  Tammuz,  a 
shepherd  and  hunter,  was  beloved  by  Balthi  (Balti), 
whom  he  carried  off  and  whose  hus- 
6.  Tammuz  band  he  slew,  but  was  in  turn  killed  by 

in  other  a  wild  boar.  Consequently  in  his 
Literature,  month  a  season  of  moiuning  for  him 
was  observed.  The  reference  here  is 
doubtless  to  the  m3rth  current  and  the  practise  in 
vogue  in  Byblus  (see  below,  §§7, 13),  and  the  effect 
is  to  give  the  equation  Tammuz »« Adonis,  while 
Balthi  can  be  no  other  than  Ishtar  (cf.  D.  Chwolson, 
Die  Ssabier  und  der  SaabismuSf  ii.  206-207,  St.  Peters- 
burg, 1856,  and  the  same  author's  Ueber  Tammuz 
und  die  Menechenverehrung  bet  den  aUen  Babylonier, 
ib.  1860).  Melito  (Apol,  i.,  Eng.  transl.,  in  ANF, 
viii.  752)  reports  that  "  Balthi,  queen  of  Cyprus 
.  .  .  fell  in  love  with  Tamuz,  son  of  Cuthar,  king 
of  the  Phenicians,  and  .  .  .  came  and  dwelt  in 
Qebal  (Byblus;  see  Phenicia,  Phenicians,  I.,  §  7). 
.  .  .  Also,  before  Tamuz,  she  had  fallen  in  love  with 
Ares,  and  committed  adultery  with  him;  and  He- 
phaistos,  her  husband,  caught  her,  and  his  jealousy 
was  roused  against  her,  and  he  came  and  killed 
Tamuz  in  Mt.  Lebanon  as  he  was  himting  wild 
boars;  *  and  from  that  time  Balthi  remained  in 
Ciebal.  And  she  died  in  the  city  of  Aphiki  (Aphaka, 
see  below,  §  7)  where  Tamuz  was  buried.''  The 
data  here  are  sufi&cient  to  establish  the  connection 
between  the  Babylonian  Tammuz,  the  beloved  of 
Ishtar,  and  Adonis,  the  beloved  of  Aphrodite.  Simi- 
larly, the  statement  that  Balthi  was  the  consort  of 
Hephsstus  and  had  a  liaison  with  Ares,  identifies 
her  with  Aphrodite,  while  the  fact  that  she  loved 
Tammuz  identifies  her  with  Ishtar,  giving  the  equa- 
tion Balthi  Bishtar-Aphrodite- Venus.  It  is  to  be 
noted,  however,  that  the  scene  of  action  is  no  longer 
Babylonia,  but  the  Lebanon  and  Phenicia,  particu- 
larly Byblus  or  Gebal  and  Aphaka. 

Strabo  (XVI.,  i.  18)  and  Lucian  {De  dea  Syria, 

§§6  sqq.)  report  that  at  Byblus  there  was  a  great 

sanctuary  of  Aphrodite  where  the  worship  of  Adonis 

was  conducted,  and  the  former  declares  that  the 

city  was  sacred  to  him  and  to  Kinyras 

7.  Byblus  his  reputed  father.     The  Nahr  Ibra- 
and  Nahr   him,  which  had  its  mouth  a  short  dis- 

Ibrahim.  tance  south  of  the  city,  in  early  times 
bore  the  name  of  Adonis  (Lucian,  ut 
sup.,  viii.;  E.  Renan,  Mission  de  Phhticie,  pp.  282 
aqq.,  Paris,  1864),  and  the  discoloration  of  its  waters 
at  tiie  time  of  the  freshets  was  attributed  to  the 
blood  of  the  deity.  For  suitability  to  the  rites  which 
were  associated  with  the  Aphrodite  and  Adonis 
cults,  as  well  as  for  romance  and  beauty,  the  glen  of 
the  river  is  remarkable  (Robinson,  ResearcheSf  iii. 
603-609).  At  the  head  of  the  glen  in  the  moun- 
tains is  Afka,  the  ancient  Aphaka,  where  was  a  grove 
of  Astarte  and  a  temple  (to  *'  Venus  ")  at  the  spot 


•XIm  oonnaction  of  Adonis  with  hunting  is  so  constant  as 
baldly  to  need  citation;  but  cf.  Apollodorous  of  Athens,  Peri 
HUom  in..  3dii.  4.  IX..  Ixiv.  401;  Propertius,  III.,  ziii.  63- 
fi;  Ovid.  M«tamifrj)ho8e9,  z.  535  sqq. 


where  Adonis  and  Aphrodite  are  said  to  have  met, 
where  also  he  was  said  to  be  buried  (Melito,  ut  sup., 
ANFf  viii.  752;  Eusebius,  "  Life  of  Ck>nstantine/' 
iii.  55,  Eng.  transl.  in  NPNF,  2  ser.,  i.  534-535; 
Sozomen,  Hist,  ecd.,  ii.  5,  Eng.  transl.,  NPNF,  2 
ser.,  ii.  262).  At  Ghineh,  one  point  of  the  glen,  there 
is  a  recess  or  tablet  carved  in  the  rock  on  which  is 
the  figure  of  a  hunter  (identified  as  Adonis)  with  a 
spear  awaiting  the  onset  of  a  bear  (not  of  a  boar) ; 
and  a  little  distance  away  is  a  female  figure  in  a 
posting  of  mourning,  identified  by  many  as  the  sor- 
rowing Aphrodite  (cf.  Macrobius,  Saturnalia,  I., 
xxi.  5;  Renan,  Mission,  ut  sup.,  plates  xxxiv., 
XXX viii.;  a  reproduction  from  a  photograph  is  in 
A.  Jeremias,  Das  AUe  Testament  im  Lichte  des  alien 
Orients,  p.  90,  Leipsic,  1904).  Other  sculptures  are 
known  along  the  glen,  as  at  Mashnaka.  To  put  the 
matter  briefly,  Byblus  and  the  course  of  the  Nahr 
Ibrahim  to  Aphaka  formed  the  locus  of  a  cult  whose 
objects  were  Adonis  and  Aphrodite,  and  are  proved 
(see  below,  §  10)  to  have  been  the  center  for  diffu- 
sion of  that  cult  in  a  considerable  part  of  the  Medi- 
terranean basin. 

The  continuation  of  the  combined  cult  of  Tam- 
mujB  and  Ishtar  in  Greek  surroundings  depends  upon 
the  answer  to  the  question  whether  the  worship  of 

the  deities  at  Byblus  and  along  the 
8.  Tammuz  Nahr  Ibrahim  is  the  same  (under 
and  Adonis,  changed  names  as  transmitted  through 

non-Semitic  sources)  as  that  in  Baby- 
lonia. It  must  be  premised  that  (1)  no  clear  indi- 
cations exist  of  a  path  by  which  such  a  cult  passed 
from  the  lower  Euphrates  to  the  Mediterranean — 
traces  of  Syrian  Adonis  worship  are  post-Christian 
and  may  well  have  spread  from  Byblus  eastward; 
(2)  the  usual  indications  in  names  of  places  and 
persons  compounded  of  the  divine  name  Tammux 
are  altogether  lacking  in  Phenician  environment. 
That  Tammuz  and  the  Adonis  of  Byblus  were  re- 
garded as  the  same  is  asserted  in  numerous  sources. 
This  is  the  testimony  of  Origen  (commentary  on 
Ezekiel  at  viii.  14)  based  on  apparently  early  tra- 
dition, of  Jerome  (EpisL,  Iviii.  3,  in  NPNF,  2  ser., 
vi.  120,  and  in  his  commentary  on  Ezekiel  at  the 
passage  cited),  of  Cyril  of  Alexandria  (commentary 
on  Isa.  xviu.  1,  in  MPG,  xcii.  329),  of  Aristides 
lApd.,  Eng.  transl.  in  ANF,  ix.  272),  and  of  Macro- 
bins  (Saturnalia,  I.,  xxi.  1),  who  asserts  the  Assyrian 
origin  of  the  Adonis  cult  and  makes  clear  the  rela- 
tion of  Ishtar  and  Aphrodite- Venus  by  mentioning 
the  descent  to  the  lower  world  for  the  purpose  of 
rescuing  Adonis  from  "  Persephone."  Lucian  does 
useful  service  in  connecting  the  Adonis  of  Byblus, 
not  indeed  by  direct  identification,  but  by  his  ac- 
count of  the  celebrations  in  the  great  temple  of 
"  Aphrodite  " — celebrations  which  included  flagel- 
lation, mourning,  sacred  prostitution,  shaving  of 
the  head,  and  offerings  to  one  who  was  regarded  as 
dead.  The  express  identification  already  cited  is 
confirmed  by  several  facts:  in  both  environments 
the  god  occupies  a  subordinate  (in  the  Phenician  a 
passive)  position;  the  assumed  death  of  the  god  is 
in  both  regions  the  occasion  of  formal  momning, 
chiefly  by  women,  and  this  is  the  principal  charao- 
teristic  of  the  rites;  and  in  both  there  is  seen  in  the 
significance  of  the  deity  some  reference  to  death  and 
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decay,  whether  of  the  sun  of  the  springtime  or  of 
vegetation  (see  below,  §  15).  In  view  of  this  wealth 
of  explicit  and  authoritative  testimony  to  the  iden- 
tity of  Tammuz  and  Adonis,  combined  with  infer- 
ential evidence  including  the  coincidence  in  the  two 
centers  of  principal  features  in  myth  and  ritual,  the 
identification  must  stand  against  the  doubts  of 
Chwolson  (Die  Saabier,  ut  sup.,  ii.  510),  Renan  (Af is- 
aian  de  Phtnidef  pp.  216,  235),  and  Baudissin 
(Hauck-Hersog,  REy  xix.  376).  The  argument  of 
the  last-named  that  the  identification  argues  sepa- 
rateness  falls  before  the  apparent  fact  that  the  sepa- 
rateness  is  no  more  than  difference  in  name  in  a  dif- 
ferent environment.    The  duality  is  only  apparent. 

The  identification,  however,  raises  two  questions: 
(1)  the  transmission  of  the  cult  from  Babylonia  to 
Phenicia  (see  below,  §  16),  and  (2)  the  origin  of  the 
name  Adonis.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  lat- 
ter is  the  common  West  Semitic  Adon^  "  lord,'' 
occurring  frequently  in  the  Hebrew  in 

9.  The     the    form    Adonaif    translated    "  my 
Name      lord  "  or  "  Lord  "  in  the  A.  V.  (cf .,  e.g., 

Adonis.  Gen.  xviii.  12;  Ezek.  vi.  3).  The  way 
had  already  been  prepared  in  Baby- 
lonia for  the  application  of  such  a  title  of  address  to 
Tammuz  when  he  was  addressed  as  Bel  ("  lord ''; 
see  above,  §  4) ;  and  it  requires  no  imagination  to 
see  that  this  title  might  become  a  proper  name  in  a 
cult,  just  as  Baal  did  in  Canaan.  It  is  ciuious  that, 
in  spite  of  the  wealth  of  testimony  to  this  worship 
at  Byblus,  there  is  no  monumental  or  inscriptional 
testimony  in  Phenicia  to  the  name  as  applied  to  this 
particular  deity.  Yet  the  name  was  applied  to  other 
deities,  as  is  shown  by  numerous  inscriptions — ^to 
Baal-Shamem,  Melkarth  (both  of  Cyprus  and  Tyre), 
Reseph,  Hanunan,  Esmun,  Shamash,  and  others 
(cf.  CIS,  vol.  i.  passim;  M.  Lidzbarski,  Ejngraphik, 
Berlin,  1898,  and  EphemerU,  Giessen,  1900  sqq.). 
Zimmem  (in  Schrader,  KAT,  p.  398,  note  2)  re- 
marks on  a  number  of  compounds  in  the  Assyrian 
cimeiform,  but  of  Phenician  origin,  in  which  the 
form  Aduni  occurs,  giving  such  characteristic  com- 
binations as  "  Aduni  has  given  a  son,''  **  Aduni  is 
brother,"  "  Adimi  is  my  rock  ";  but  no  certainty 
exists  that  Adimi  is  here  more  than  an  appellative. 
By  the  Greeks,  however,  the  term  was  regarded  as 
a  proper  name  and  adopted  as  such,  being  taken 
into  the  scheme  of  declension  of  noims.  It  seems 
beyond  doubt,  therefore,  on  the  basis  of  the  pre- 
ceding, that  the  Adonis  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Tam- 
muz  (Tamuz)  of  the  Babylonians  are  one,  and  that 
their  meeting-place  was  Byblus  (on  the  Phenician 
coast  about  32  m.  n.  of  Sidon).  It  was  no  secret 
to  the  Greeks  that  Adonis  came  to  them  from  the 
Semites  (Strabo,  XVI.,  ii.  18-19),  especially  from 
Byblus,  "  sacred  to  Adonis,"  and  the  coins  of  the 
city  contain  the  epithet "  sacred,"  but  do  not  name 
the  deity. 

That  the  Greeks  adopted  Adonis  very  early  is 
evinced  by  the  quotation  from  Hesiod  (8th  centmy 
B.C.;  in  Hesiodi  quoBferunter  omniaf  ed.  A.  Rzach, 
fragment  41,  Leipsic,  1884)  and  by  a  fragment  of 
Sappho  (c.  600  B.C. ;  cf .  T.  Bergk,  Poetoe  lyrici  OrcBciy 
iii.  897,  Leipsic,  1843;  Pausanias,  IX.,  xxix.  8). 
The  transfer  came  about  through  the  Phenicians, 
and  the  locations  of  the  temples  in  which  Adonis 


had  a  part  (with  Aphrodite)  are  in  some  degree 
indicated  by  Phenician  settlements.    Before  naming 

these  it  is  proper  to  remark  that  the 

10.  Dis-    cult  was  established   in   Antioch  in 

tribution  of  Syria — Ammianus  Marcellinus  (XXIL, 

the  Cult    ix.  15,  Eng.  transl.,  by  C.  D.  Yonge 

in  Bohn's  Classical  Library,  p.  297, 
London,  1887)  reports  that  on  the  occasion  of  Juli- 
an's visit  to  Antioch  the  festival  of  Adonis,  the 
beloved  of  Venus,  was  being  celebrated.  In  Cyprus, 
early  settled  by  the  Phenicians,  on  the  south  coast 
was  Amathus,  where  Astarte- Aphrodite  had  a  sanc- 
tuary, and  Adonis  T7as  worshiped  (Pausanias,  IX., 
xli.  2;  confirmed  by  Stephen  of  Byzantium,  Ethnika, 
S.V.  "  Adonis  ").  Paphos  in  the  southwest  was  a 
notable  center,  and  coins  of  the  Roman  period  pic- 
ture the  sanctuary  with  doves  (the  bird  sacred  to  the 
goddess)  over  the  facade.  There  is  an  interesting 
model  of  a  shrine  of  just  this  pattern  recovered  at 
My  cense  (Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies ,  ix.,  1888,  pp. 
210-213),  and  if  there  is  a  connection — which  it  is 
tempting  to  see — the  history  of  the  shrine  is  carried 
back  to  c.  1100  B.C.  The  cone  and  pillar,  so  charac- 
teristic of  the  Ishtar-Astarte-Aphrodite  cult,  were 
present,  and  the  custom  obtained  of  requiring  of 
the  native  women  submission  as  a  religious  duty 
to  strangers  once  in  a  lifetime,  as  at  Babylon,  Baal- 
bek, and  elsewhere.  Photius  (MPO,  ciii.  632)  quotes 
Ptolemy  Hephsestion  to  the  effect  that  Aphrodite 
found  the  body  of  Adonis  in  "  Argos,  a  city  of 
C3rprus  ";  and  Pausanias  (II.,  xx.  5)  remarks  upon 
the  wailing  for  Adonis  by  the  women  of  the  city. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  Melito  makes  Balthi  a 
queen  of  Cyprus,  asserting  that  she  changed  her 
residence  to  Byblus  and  Aphaka.  Pausanias  also 
quotes  ApoUodorus  (III.,  xi  v.  3-4)  as  making  Adonis 
son  of  Kinyras,  founder  of  Paphos  in  Cyprus.  There 
is  similar  testimony  for  Aphrodisias  in  Cyprus — ^if 
the  name  is  not  enough.  This  island  seems  to  have 
been  covered  by  the  cult.  At  Alexandria  the  cele- 
bration was  elaborate,  and  is  described  by  Theocri- 
tus in  one  of  his  celebrated  Idyls  (the  fifteenth, 
named  the  Idoniazusas),  which  relates  the  part  taken 
in  the  festival  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  and  his 
queen.  The  story  as  ciurent  in  the  West  connects 
closely  with  Byblus  (see  below,  §  11).  Canopus  in 
Egypt  was  another  center.  Concerning  Athens 
there  can  be  no  mistake,  for  Plutarch  (Alcibiades, 
xviii.)  states  that  when  the  ill-fated  expedition 
against  Sicily  in  415  was  departing,  the  celebration 
of  the  Adoneia  (the  local  name  for  the  mourning) 
was  in  progress,  and  the  ill  omen  was  noted  after 
the  event.  Evidence  can  be  adduced  for  the  cele- 
bration in  Alexandria  of  Caria,  Perga  of  Pamphylia, 
Samos  (cf.  O.  Gruppe,  Griechische  Mythologie  und 
Rdigions^eschichte,  p.  275,  note  6,  p.  291,  note  1, 
Munich,  1902),  Laconia,  and  Dion  in  Macedonia. 
These  names  of  places  are  representative,  not  ex- 
haustive. The  earliest  explicit  witness  for  the  cele- 
bration among  the  Romans  is  Ovid  (43  B.C.-18 
A.D.;  Ars  Amatoriay  i.  75);  but  an  Etruscan  mirror 
bears  the  name  Atunis,  suspected  to  mean  Adonis 
(A.  Falratti,  Corpus  inscriptionum  Italicarum,  Turin, 
1867),  and  this  suggests  a  much  earlier  footing  in 
the  Italian  peninsula.  The  cult  was  favored  by 
Elagabulus  (q.v.).    Certainly  to  be  attributed  to  a 
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late  period  and  probably  through  Greek/not  Semitic, 
agencies,  came  the  establishment  of  the  cult  at  Beth- 
lehem, where,  according  to  Jerome  (Epist.f  Iviii.  3, 
Eng.  transl.  in  NPNFy  2  ser.,  vi.  120),  there  was  a 
grove  to  Tanmiuz-Adonis,  and  in  the  cave  of  the 
nativity  ''  lamentation  was  made  for  the  paramour 
of  Venus."  The  extinction  of  the  cult  in  certain 
parts  of  S3rria,  notably  at  Aphaka,  imder  Constan- 
tine  is  reported  by  Sozomen  (HisL  ecd.,  ii.  5,  Eng. 
transl.  in  NPNFf  2  ser.,  ii.  262);  yet  the  reports 
from  Arabic  sources  by  Chwolson  (Die  Ssabier,  ut 
sup.)  show  its  continuance  much  later. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  a  myth  and  a  cult 
which  wandered  so  widely  as  these  of  Tammuz- 
Adonis  would  retain  everjrwhere  their  original  forms. 
It  is  a  law  of  the  diffusion  of  religions  that  observ- 
ances of  a  religious  character  in  trana- 
zz.  Forms  plantation  to  a  new  locus  take  on  nat- 
of  the  urally,  and,  so  to  speak,  unconsciously, 
Myth.  something  of  the  local  character  in 
order  to  domicile  themselves  and  to 
become  acceptable  to  the  new  clientele.*  The  scholia 
to  classical  authors  make  mention,  too  frequently  for 
citation  here,  of  the  details  of  the  cult.  So  the  story 
and  the  rites  of  this  deity,  while  faithful  in  the  main 
to  the  Semitic  originals  so  far  as  these  can  be  made 
out  and  also  often  preserving  the  consciousness  of 
this  origin,  yet  in  different  localities  differed  in  the 
minutiae.  This  has  already  been  illustrated  by  the 
story  of  the  finding  in  the  Cypriote  Argos  of  the  body 
of  the  god,  while  the  Phenician  form  locates  the 
event  in  the  Lebanon  near  Aphaka.  The  many 
epithets  applied  to  Adonis  illustrate  the  same  fact 
— Kiris  or  Kirris  (in  Laconia),  Memnon,  Serach, 
Koare  or  Koros,  Itaios,  Abobas  (in  Pamphylia,  from 
the  Semitic  abub,  "  flute  "),  Gingras,  Holes  or  Aoos 
or  Ao  (among  the  Dorians),  Gauas,  Pygmaion  (in 
Cyprus;  cf.  Hesychius,  s.v.  "  Pygmaion  "),  Luch- 
nos,  Pherektes  (cf.  for  many  of  these  O.  Gruppe,  ut 
sup.,  s.v.  "  Adorns  ").  Each  of  these  applied  to 
Adonis  probably  has  reference  to  or  suggestion  of 
local  peculiarity  of  observance  or  conception.  The 
genius  of  Greek  m3rthology  required  that  a  father 
be  found  for  the  deity,  the  Babylonian  conception 
being  lost  in  the  distance  both  of  space  and  time. 
The  principal  story  in  the  West  was  that  Aphrodite, 
in  revenge  for  a  slight  upon  her  beauty  by  tJie  queen 
of  Kinyras,  king  of  Cyprus,  in  declaring  her  daugh- 
ter more  fair  than  the  goddess,  inspired  the  unfortu- 
nate girl  with  an  illicit  passion  for  her  own  father, 
which  for  twelve  nights  she  contrived  to  indulge. 
When  the  father  discovered  the  identity  of  his  com- 
panion, in  horror  he  pursued  her  with  drawn  sword, 
and  the  girl  w^as  saved  from  him  only  by  being 
metamorphosed  into  a  myrtle-tree  (Apollodorus, 
III.,  xiv.  4).  The  story  of  the  birth  then  assumes 
various  forms — ^the  father  cleaves  the  tree,  and 
Adonis  is  bom;  or  in  ten  months  the  tree  parts  of 
itself  to  give  birth  to  the  beautiful  young  god;  or 
a  boar  (one  of  the  constant  elements  of  the  myth) 
rips  the  bark  with  his  tusk  and  so  brings  the  boy 

*  Of  ooune  it  is  not  to  be  foisotten  that  the  stoty  and 
eult  of  Adonis  wete  bound  up  with  that  of  the  godden  with 
whom  he  was  associated,  and  that  the  accounts  of  him  under* 
went  variations  more  or  less  oonoordant  with  those  of  Aphzo- 
dite  in  different  environments. 


to  birth  (Apollodorus,  Bibliotheca,  iii.  182,  ed.  R. 
Wagner,  Leipsic,  1894;  Ovid,  Metamorphoses ^  x. 
298-502;  Vergil,  EclogueSy  x.  18;  and  the  glossator 
on  the  same  author's  JSTieid,  v.  71).  Both  the  father 
and  the  mother  are  variously  connected  with  both 
Cyprus  and  Phenicia.  The  father  is  Agenor,  or 
Phoinix  (an  evident  recollection  of  the  derivation 
of  the  cult  from  Phenicia),  or  Theias  (Panyasis,  fifth 
century  B.C.,  cited  in  Apollodorus,  III.,  xiv.  4; 
Athenffius,  X.,  Ixxxiii.  456,  ed.  W.  Dindorf,  3  vols., 
Leipsic,  1827) ;  the  mother  is  Aoa  or  Metharme  (in 
Cyprus)  in  place  of  Myrrha,  or  Alphesiboia  (so 
Hesiod,  ut  sup.) ;  and  Adonis  has  as  children  Amy- 
mone,  Golgos,  Melos,  Priapos,  and  Zariadres  (The- 
ocritus, Idyly  XV.;  glossator  on  Vergil's  Eclogues, 
viii.  37;  cf.  SBE,  xxiii.  80).  The  accoimts  of  the 
death  vary  also — Ares  (or  Hephsestus)  caused  it  by 
means  of  the  boar,  or  one  or  the  other  transformed 
himself  into  that  animal,  or  Apollo  did  it  in  revenge 
for  the  blinding  of  his  son  Erymanthos  by  Aphro- 
dite when  by  him  she  was  seen  bathing.  'The  place 
of  the  death  was  variously  located  in  the  Lebanon, 
at  Argos  in  Cyprus,  and  at  Idalim.  Once  more  the 
duration  of  the  stay  of  Adonis  in  Hades  is  differ- 
ently given.  The  principal  thread  of  the  Greek 
m3rth  records  that  on  his  birth  Aphrodite  received 
him  and  hid  him  in  a  chest  which  she  gave  to  Pros- 
erpine to  guard.  But  his  beauty  won  the  love  of 
the  latter,  and  she  refused  to  give  him  up  to  Aphro- 
dite. Appeal  was  then  made  to  Zeus,  who  adjudged 
possession  of  him  for  a  third  of  the  year  to  Proser- 
pine, another  third  to  Aphrodite,  while  the  rest  of 
the  year  was  at  his  own  disposal,  and  he  gave  it  to 
Aphrodite.  Other  accoimts  divide  the  year  equally 
between  the  two  goddesses,  or  give  the  laiger  part 
to  Proserpine. 

It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  at  many  places 
where  the  Adonis  cult  became  domesticated  there 
was  already  a  worship  not  alien  in  character.  This 
would  prove  the  solution  of  a  number  of  problems 
which  arise.  It  is  not  merely  probable  but  certain 
that  other  cults  of  a  kind  not  antagonistic  in  idea 
came  in  upon  the  Adonis  worship  and  fused  with  it 
or  modified  it.  Thus  confusion  came  to 
12.  Identi-  exist   as  to  the   particular  deity   in 

flcation     whose  honor  the  rites  were  performed, 
with  Other  or  the  deities  were  identified.    Among 

Deities,  those  with  whom  Adonis  was  either 
confused  or  identified  were  Apollo, 
Apsyrtos  (O.  Gruppe,  ut  sup.,  p.  576  note),  Epaphos 
(Apollodorus,  II.,  ix.;  Mnaseas,  in  R.  and  T.  Mai- 
ler's FragmerUa,  iii.  155,  no.  37),  Phaethon  (Timon, 
in  Mailer,  ut  sup.,  iv.  522,  no.  3).  But  of  especial 
note  were  Attis  and  Osiris.  The  closeness  of  rela- 
tionship of  these  may  be  seen  in  a  somewhat  over- 
emphasised form  in  J.  G.  Frazer's  AdoniSf  Attis,  and 
Osiris f  passim  (London,  1906).  The  connection 
with  Osiris  comes  out  particularly  in  the  story  of 
the  body  of  Osiris,  or  his  head,  later  rationalized 
into  a  letter,  which  was  yearly  committed  to  the  sea 
at  Alexandria  and  made  its  way  to  Byblus  (M.  H. 
Ohnefalsch-Richter,  Kypros,  die  Bihd  und  Homer, 
pp.  219-220,  BerUn,  1893).  The  mourning  of  Isis 
for  Osiris,  to  say  nothing  of  that  of  the  farmers  who 
caUed  on  Isis  as  they  cut  the  first  sheaf  of  grain 
(Diodorus  Siculus,  I.,  xiv.  2),  as  well  as  the  search 
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for  the  body  of  Osiris  and  the  burial,  suggested  a 
relationship  between  the  two  deities  who  caused 
their  loves  so  great  sorrow,  and  the  identification 
was  indeed  made.  The  emphasis  upon  the  cult  of 
Adonis  at  Alexandria  (see  below,  §  13)  and  Byblus 
and  the  similarity  of  ideas  for  which  the  two  deities 
stood,  whatever  that  may  be,  made  the  identifica- 
tion easy  (Damascius,  in  Vita  Isidorif  cited  by 
Photius,  BibliotfiecOf  ccxlii.,  in  MPO,  ciii.  1276; 
Hippolytus,  Hoer.j  v.  4,  in  ANF,  v.  4,  but  cf.  v. 
56,  where  the  "  thrice  desired  Adonis  "  is  the  As- 
syrian, i.e.,  Syrian,  name  for  Attis;  Stephen  of  By- 
zantium, Ethnikaj  s.v.  "  Adonis  ").  So  the  myths 
of  the  two  overflowed  and  mingled  at  the  meeting- 
places  of  Byblus  and  Alexandria,  just  as  those  of 
Attis  and  Adonis  did  in  Cyprus,  so  near  to  Phrygia. 
Attis  was  a  Phrygian  deity  whose  myth  relates  that 
he  was  either  killed  by  a  boar  or  bled  to  death  from 
self-castration,  and  orgiastic  rites  and  mourning 
marked  his  cult;  in  this  case  also  a  goddess,  Cybele 
the  "  Great  Mother,"  was  the  objective  of  the  wor- 
ship (J.  G.  Frazer,  ut  sup.,  and  Golden  Bought  i.  296- 
301,  London,  1900).  Rather  less  obvious  is  the  re- 
lationship of  Adonis  and  Dionysus,  yet  Plutarch 
testifies  explicitly  (Symposiaca  problenuUa,  IV.,  v. 
3)  that  **  they  regard  Adonis  not  as  another  (deity) 
but  as  Dionysus  "  (cf.  also  "  Orphic  Hynp,"  xlii.). 
This  identification  of  Adonis  with  other  gods  was 
not  confined  to  the  Greeks.  In  Babylonia  Tammuz 
was  the  same  as  an  early  god  Shulgur  (M.  Jastrow, 
Religion  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia^  p.  58,  New  York, 
1898),  and  Zimmem  (Abhandlungen,  ut  sup.,  pp. 
705-709)  gives  a  list  of  names  applied  to  Tammuz 
several  of  which  involve  identification  of  him  with 
others.  It  is  indisputable  that  in  Babylonia,  Syria, 
Egypt,  Asia  Minor,  and  Greece  there  were  concep- 
tions of  deities  so  alike  in  their  main  features,  hav- 
ing to  do  with  the  decay  of  power — whether  solar 
or  vegetational  (see  below,  §  13) — ^that  confusion 
and  meiging  were  to  be  expected.  Whether  in  the 
writings  of  Sanchuniathon  (q.v.)  in  Eusebius,  Pro^ 
paroHo  evangelica,  i.  4  (E^g.  transl.  by  E.  H.  Gif- 
ford,  i.  41,  Oxford,  1903)  the  "  EUoun  "  and  "  Be- 
ruth,"  the  former  of  whom  died  in  an  encounter 
with  wild  beasts,  are  Adonis  and  Aphrodite  is  not 
certain. 

Just  as  the  myth  and  conceptions  concerning  the 
deity  varied  in  different  localities,  so  the  details  of 

the  celebration  differed  in  accordance 

13.  The     with  the  genius  of  place  and  people. 

Rites.       The  salient  feature  was  the  mourning, 

principally  by  women,  and  generally 
accompanied  by  the  mournful  strains  of  the  flute. 
In  the  Adapa  epic  but  nowhere  else  the  mourning 
seems  to  have  included  Gishzida.  The  mourners 
beat  their  breasts  and  in  some  cases  shaved  their 
heads,  the  hair  going  to  the  temples  as  a  part  of  the 
perquisites  of  the  shrine.  From  notices  as  cited 
above  respecting  the  observances  at  Byblus,  Alex- 
andria, and  Athens  it  is  gathered  that  an  effigy  or 
image  of  Adonis  was  made,  washed,  dressed,  in- 
censed, and  laid  on  a  couch  or  bier  (at  Alexandria 
an  image  of  Aphrodite  was  made  and  laid  on  a  couch 
by  that  of  Adonis,  and  the  observance  celebrated 
the  wedding  of  the  two  deities).  Where  classic  in- 
fluences prevailed,  the  image  represented  a  beauti- 


ful youth.  The  image  was  surrounded  by  fresh 
flowers  and  plants,  and  at  Alexandria  also  with  the 
early  fruits,  the  "  gardens  of  Adonis,"  myrrh,  and 
cakes  of  honey,  meal,  and  oil,  and  after  this  was 
done  the  wailing  and  singing  of  dirges  began  (Sap- 
pho, fragment  6).  After  the  wailing  and  on  the 
second  day,  the  image  was  carried  away  and  cast 
into  the  river  or  the  sea,  or  was  given  burial,  the 
women  accompanying  the  procession  with  bared 
breasts  and  singing  an  ode  which  besought  prosper- 
ity for  the  coming  year.  At  Harran  the  story  went 
that  the  ''  lord  of  Adonis  **  slew  him  and  ground  his 
bones  in  a  mill,  and  then  scattered  the  fragments; 
hence  the  women  of  that  region  during  the  celebra- 
tion ate  nothing  that  had  passed  through  the  mill 
(Frazer,  Adonis,  etc.,  p.  131,  citing  Chwolson).  At 
Byblus,  after  the  wailing  a  sacrifice  was  offered  to 
Adonis  "  as  to  one  who  was  dead,"  therefore  it  was 
a  holocaust  and  piacular  (Lucian,  De  dea  Syriay  § 
vi.;  Smith,  Rd.  ofSem.,  p.  411).  In  Cyprus  it  was 
customary  to  build  a  pyre  for  Adonis  and  to  cast 
therein  live  doves  (the  bird  of  Aphrodite).  Appar- 
ently with  the  mourning  for  Tammuz  there  was  com- 
bined lamentation  for  departed  friends  and  relations, 
so  that  the  occasion  was  a  sort  of  **  All  Souls'  Day  " 
(Jastrow,  ut.  sup,  pp.  575,  599,  682).  A  unique  in- 
stitution was  the  "  gardens  of  Adonis "  (Plato, 
PhcBdruSf  276B;  Theophrastus,  De  historia  et  caiisis 
plantarunif  VI,,  vii.  3;  Hesychius,  s.v.  "  Adonidos 
kepoi  ").  These  were  shallow  receptacles  much  like 
fern  dishes,  filled  with  earth,  sowed  with  various 
kinds  of  seeds,  and  for  a  few  days  before  the  festival 
carefully  tended  by  the  women.  Under  the  warm 
eastern  sim  the  seeds  germinated  quickly,  but  when 
left  imwatered,  the  same  sun  quickly  dried  the  shal- 
low earth  and  the  growth  withered.  The  * '  gardens  ' ' 
were  then  carried  to  a  spring,  river,  or  the  sea  and 
thrown  in.  That  this  was  an  old  charm  intended  to 
promote  the  growth  of  vegetation  is  practically  cer- 
tain (Frazer,  Adonis,  etc.,  pp.  137-159,  where  early 
authorities  are  cited,  to  which  add  the  Emperor 
Julian,  "The  Caesars,"  xxv.,  in  E.  Talbot's  Fr. 
transl.,  p.  285,  Paris,  1863;  and  R.  Rochette,  Re- 
vue archiologique,  viii.  1,  1851,  pp.  97-123;  a  pic- 
ture of  these  "  gardens  "  is  given  in  A.  Jeremias, 
Das  AUe  Testament,  etc.,  ut  sup.,  p.  88).*  It  is  con- 
cordant with  this  interpretation  that  the  mourning 
was  followed  on  the  next  day  by  a  festival  which 
typified  the  return  of  the  god  from  the  dead  (Origen 
and  Jerome  on  Ezek.  viii.  14,  and  C^yril  of  Alexan- 
dria, on  Isa.  xviii.  1-2;  MPO,  Ixx.  440-441).  This 
feature,  perhaps  not  a  part  of  the  original  rites  in 
Babylonia,  has  always  mystified  the  narrators  and 
students,  some  of  them  assuming  strangely  that  the 
incensing  of  the  effigy  was  supposed  to  effect  re- 
vivification. But  on  that  hypothesis  why  should 
burial  or  the  casting  of  the  effigy  in  river  or  sea 


*  There  are  aeveral  good  reaaons  for  thinking  that  in  laa. 
xvii.  10-11  the  prophet  had  these  "  gardens  of  Adonis  "  in 
mind.  Tlie  surface  meaning  gives  just  the  usual  order  of 
procedure  and  the  results  of  making  these  "  gardens,"  while 
"  the  day  of  grief  and  desperate  sorrow  "  certainly  looks  like 
the  mourning.  Tlie  word  rendered  "  pleasant  '*  {na'amanim) 
— probably  containing  a  double  reference  to  the  anemone 
(sacred  to  Adonis)  and  to  the  meaning  "  darling,"  an  epi- 
thet often  applied  to  him — seems  to  naake  the  reference  to 
Adonis  (or  Tkmmus)  quite  certain. 
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follow?  In  accordance  with  the  naive  magic  of  early 
times,  persisting  after  its  original  meaning  had  been 
forgotten,  the  revival  to  life  can  be  imderstood  as 
expected  after  the  ceremonial  of  casting  ''  garden  " 
or  effigy  into  the  supposed  sources  of  fertilization. 

The  date  of  the  festival  has  caused  no  little  dis- 
cussion. For  Babylonia  the  month  Tammuz  (June- 
July)  is  indubitably  indicated,  and  about  July  15 
is  implied  by  Maimonides  and  Makrizi  as  cited  by 
Chwolson  (Die  Ssabier,  ut  sup.,  ii.  202  sqq.)  for  a 
late  period  in  the  Christian  era;    for 

14.  Date    Harran  the  date  is  also  July  (ib.,  ii.  27, 
of  the       and  Ueber  Tammuz^  ut  sup.,  p.  38). 

Festiyal.  Jerome  (ut  sup.)  seems  to  imply  June 
as  the  date  for  the  death  of  Tammuz. 
The  feature  of  the  "  gardens  "  as  just  related  sug- 
gests surely  the  heat  of  summer.  According  to  Fra- 
zer  (AdoniSf  etc.,  p.  7),  relying  upon  W.  R.  Smith, 
the  month  Tammuz  does  not  absolutely  fix  the 
time  of  year,  inasmuch  as  the  Syrian  calendars 
varied  considerably.  Jastrow  (ut  sup.,  pp.  547, 
682),  speaking  for  Babylonia  and  adjacent  regions, 
sets  the  time  at  just  before  the  summer  solstice. 
For  Antioch  the  data  afforded  by  Ammianus  Mar- 
cellinus  (XXII.,  ix.  15)  in  connection  with  Julian's 
visit  to  the  city  necessitates  a  time  before  Aug.  1. 
The  description  in  Theocritus,  Idyl,  xv.,  implies  a 
date  sufficiently  late  in  the  summer  for  certain 
fruits  to  have  ripened  (cf.  W.  Mannhardt,  Antike 
Wald-  und  FddkuUe,  p.  277,  BerUn,  1875-77).  The 
data  from  Byblus  are  confusing.  Lucian  {De  dea 
Syria,  vi.  sqq.)  gives  the  time  as  when  the  Nahr 
Ibrahim  runs  red,  which  seems  to  imply  the  season 
of  spring  freshets,  the  color  being  locally  attributed 
to  the  blood  of  the  god  who  is  slain  annually;  but 
this  is  against  most  other  indications,  which  imply 
midsummer,  though  an  alternative  supposition  is 
that  sandstorms  caused  the. discoloration.  There 
was  a  spring  festival  at  Byblus,  which,  however, 
had  no  connection  with  Adonis,  and  Lucian  may 
have  confused  his  references.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  scarlet  anemone  blooms  at  this  time  of  the  year, 
and  the  legend  derived  its  color  from  the  blood  of 
the  god  either  as  springing  from  it  or  being  stained 
by  it.  The  Arabs  still  call  the  flower  "  the  wounds 
of  Na'aman  "  (na*aman  being  an  epithet  of  Adonis; 
W.  R.  Smith,  in  Historical  Review,  ii.,  1887,  p.  307). 
Yet  somewhat  inconsistent  with  this  in  the  same 
region  the  color  of  the  red  rose,  blooming  in  Jime, 
is  attributed  to  the  blood  from  Aphrodite's  feet 
woimded  by  a  thorn  as  she  went  to  meet  her  lover. 
In  Attica  ^e  date  is  fixed  for  midsummer  by  the 
departure  of  the  expedition  to  Sicily  (ut  sup.;  cf. 
Thucydides,  vi.  30).  At  Hierapolis  in  Syria  there 
was  an  annual  festival  at  the  beginning  of  spring 
at  which  trees  were  cut  down  and  planted  in  the 
temple  court,  animals  and  birds  were  hung  on  them 
as  sacrifices,  and  then  fire  was  set  and  the  whole 
consumed.  This  may  have  been  wrongly  brought 
into  connection  with  the  Cypriote  festival  described 
above  and  have  influenced  the  conception  of  the 
date.  General  indications  from  many  incidental 
allusions  suggest  the  beginning  of  the  harvest  sea- 
son, which  for  Syria,  Greece,  and  Egypt  varies  from 
the  end  of  March  to  the  end  of  Jime  (see  Agricul- 
ture).   The  dating  in  spring  may  be  due  to  confu- 


sion of  the  Adonis  celebration  with  one  to  Aphro- 
dite. The  final  conclusion  will  in  some  degree  rest 
upon  the  solution  of  the  question  of  the  significance 
of  Tanmiuz-Adonis. 

What  Tammuz-Adonis  stood  for  in  the  popular 
mind  was  as  variously  answered  in  antiquity  as  now. 
Macrobius  (Saturnalia,  I.,  xxi.  1  sqq.)  says  that 
he  was  considered  to  be  a  sun-god;  and  Martianus 
Capella  (De  nuptiis,  ii.  192)  gives 
15.  Signifi-  "  Byblius  Adon  "  as  one  of  the  names 
canoe  of  of  Sol.  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (XIX., 
the  Deity,  i.  11;  Eng.  transl.  ut  sup.,  p.  186) 
speaks  of  **  the  solemn  festival  of 
Adonis,  which  the  mystical  doctrines  of  religion 
show  to  be  some  sort  of  image  of  the  ripened  fruits 
of  the  earth  .  .  .  cut  down  in  their  prime."  Por- 
phyry (cited  in  Eusebius,  PrcBparaHo  evangelica,  III., 
xi.,  Eng.  transl.,  i.  120)  also  asserts  that  **  Adonis 
was  the  symbol  of  the  cutting  of  the  perfect  fruits," 
Attis  representing  the  early  blossoms  which  drop 
off  unfertilized.  Origen  (ut  sup.)  makes  him  repre- 
sent the  seed  com  placed  in  the  earth  and  fructify- 
ing; Jerome  on  the  same  passage  reports  that  the 
common  idea  related  the  celebration  to  the  death 
and  resurrection  of  the  seeds;  and  Smith  (Rd.  0/ 
Sem.,  p.  318)  connects  it  with  the  harvest.  Jastrow 
(ut  sup.,  pp.  547-548)  lends  his  weighty  authority 
to  the  idea  that  Tammuz  was  a  local  solar  deity — 
a  god  of  spring  approaching  the  simmier  solstice. 
Zimmem  (Schrader,  KAT,  p.  397)  calls  him  the 
"  god  of  spring  vegetation."  Frazer  (Adonis,  etc., 
passim)  also  makes  him  a  deity  of  vegetation.  His 
position  is  strong,  though  allowance  has  to  be  made 
for  the  thesis  which  imderlies  his  voliune.  A.  Jere- 
mias  (Das  AUe  Testament,  etc.,  pp.  114  sqq.)  shows 
that  Tammuz  is  a  form  which  admits  identification 
with  sun,  moon,  or  star,  since  he  represents  dying 
and  reviving  life.  The  Babylonian  relations  do  little 
to  clear  up  the  question,  since  Tammuz  appears 
now  in  the  circle  of  Ea,  now  in  that  of  Anu,  again  in 
that  of  Shamash  (cf.  Zimmem,  Abfiandlungen,  ut 
sup.,  p.  715),  as  well  as  with  such  deities  of  vege- 
tation as  Gifidizida  and  Ningirsu.  The  "  gardens  " 
might  turn  the  scale  in  favor  of  the  vegetational 
theory  did  they  not  seem  a  late  intrusion.  Bau- 
dissin's  contention  (Hauck-Herzog,  RE,  xix.  336- 
337)  that  the  midsummer  date  best  attested  for  the 
festival  is  against  a  solar  significance  falls  with  the 
consideration  of  specialized  **  seasonal  sims  "  which 
ruled  a  part  of  the  year,  and  these  existed  in  Baby- 
lonian as  well  as  in  Egyptian  thought.  Were  Tam- 
muz the  god  of  the  spring  sun,  the  summer  solstice 
would  be  the  time  of  his  death.  To  be  sure,  the  r61es 
of  solar  and  vegetational  deity  are  not  exclusive  (see 
Sun  and  Sun  Worship,  II.,  1);  and  where  great 
deities  like  Shamash  emerge  with  definite  solar 
functions,  it  is  not  imcommon  to  find  lesser  and 
local  deities  having  originally  the  same  relations 
relegated  to  subordinate  fimctions.  This  may  be 
the  solution  of  the  question.  That  later  philosoph- 
ical conceptions  should  advance  beyond  these  was 
to  be  expected.  So  Hippolytus  seems  to  regard 
Adonis  as  typifying  the  soul  (Hear,,  v.  7,  Eng.  transl., 
ANF,  V.  56-68).  The  triple  conception  Adonis- 
Osiris-Dionysus  was  regarded  as  giving  a  hope  for 
a  future  life.   The  life  substance  of  Adonis  was  con- 
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Bected  with  myni,  which  was  euppoaed  to  nrrest 
decay  and  80  was  used  in  embalming  (cf.  John  lix. 
39).  The  Orphic  hymn  cited  above  makes  Adonis 
hermaphrodite,  and  this  reeallB  the  fact  that  some 
Bumerian  data  raise  the  question  whether  Tammuz 
was  not  feminine. 

The  queation   of  the  origin  of  Tammus-Adonia 
may  be  regarded  as  settled.    It  ia  no  longer  poaaible 
to  regard   him  as  Cypriote   in  derivation   (W,   H. 
£nge],  Kypro».  U.  643,  BerUn,   1841),  a  theory  re- 
vived  in  part  in   Pauly,   ReoUncyklo- 

16.  Su-      padie  (ed.  G.  Wissowa,  vol.  i.,  Stutt- 

merian  gart,  1S93),  which  conceives  him  as 
Origm  of  coming  under  Phenician  influence  and 
Tammuz.  then  traveling  eastward;  nor  even  aa 
Semitic  (Baudiasin,  in  Hauck-Herzog, 
He,  xix.  378-377).  Had  he  been  Semitic,  a  more 
general  popularity  among  that  people  would  have 
been  expected.  The  deity  is  clearly  pre-SemiUc 
Sumerian,  attested  by  the  early  mention  in  the 
Sumerian  texts,  especially  in  the  Sumerian  iiymns, 
aa  well  as  by  the  fact  that  the  later  hymna  clearly 
imitate  the  earlier.  Under  the  Sumeriana  Tammui 
had  Bome  importance;  with  the  Semitea  that  disap- 
peared, he  became  one  of  the  popular  aa  contrasted 
kith  the  official  goda;  and  but  for  the  popular  cele- 
bration and  the  epics  he  aJnioat  drops  out  of  aight. 
Among  the  ABsyrians  he  had  no  position  o(  note 
in  the  national  worship.  His  festival  may  have 
been  celebrated  among  the  Asayrians,  but  in  that 
cose  all  tracea  have  been  obliterated.  Aa  Adonis 
he  reappeared  at  Byblus  and  along  the  Nahr  Ibra- 
him to  Apbaka.  The  explanation  of  this  curioua 
leap  acrosa  the  desert  is  difficult,  possibly  reached 
only  by  the  help  of  two  hypotheaes.  If  the  Pheni- 
ciana  came  from  the  Persian  Gulf  (see  Phenicia, 
II.,  i  2;  cf.  Herodotus,  i.  1-8,  vii.  8-9,  and  Rawhn- 
aon'a  note  to  i.  I  in  his  translation),  they  might  have 
brought  the  cult  with  them.  Still  the  difficulty 
arises,  why  waa  not  the  cult  more  general  among  the 
Phenicians?  The  second  hypotheais  is  wiiat  haa 
already  received  notice — a  pre-Phcnieian  local  cult 
in  some  features  akin  to  that  oi  Tammui.  For  the 
first  of  these  suppositiona  there  ia  evidence;  the 
■econd  haa  only  indirect  support  in  the  facts  of  simi- 
lar cases  in  Egypt  and  Cj-prus. 

The  influence  of  the  myth  of  Tammui  was  widely 

felt.    In  Bceotia  in  the  cults  of  Artemis  and  Diony- 

Bua  the  mourning  and  moclc  burial  were  repeated. 

The  wailing  reappears  in  the  story  of 

17,  Influ-    Laodameia  and  Protesilaoa,  and  in  that 

cnce  of  the  of    Art«mis    for    Hippol3'tus   and    for 

Tammuz     Endymioa.    The  relation  of  Adonia  to 

Myth,  myrrh  passed  over  into  the  atories  ot 
the  later  Dionysus  in  the  epithets  ap- 
plied to  him,  auch  aa  Tttyrrka,  smyrni,  myrin?,  myrto; 
and  the  plant  waa  sacred  both  to  Aphrodite  and  to 
Artemis,  whose  relations  with  their  lovers  were  so 
alike.  The  element  of  the  boor  comes  out  strongly 
in  Greek  and  Roman  literature  from  Bion  (Ode  i. 
of  the  "  Idyls,"  cf,  lines  7-8)  to  Augustine  (''  City 
ofGod,"  vi.  7,  Eng-tranal.inA^PA'F,  2aer.,  ii.  116); 
and  Macrobius  {Salumalifi,  I.,  xxi.  4)  interprets  this 
element  aa  typifying  winter.  It  is  well  known  that 
in  Syria  the  swine  waa  a  tabcwwd  or  "  sacred  "  ani- 
mal (Lucian,  De  dea  Syria,  liv.),  and  in  Greece  was 


sacred  to  AphrodiC«.  Ita  part  in  the  stories  about 
Attis  haa  already  been  noticed,  and  in  the  Dionyaua 
cycle  it  also  appears.  But  one  may  discard  the  in- 
terpretations of  Jeremiaa  (Dot  Alu  Tutament,  etc.i 
passim)  regarding  the  influence  of  the  myth  on  the 
Old  Testament,  eapecially  when  he  sees  "  Tammu*- 
motives  "  in  the  history  of  Abraham.  Joseph,  David, 
and  other  Hebrew  heroes.  Still  less  basis  of  fact  can 
be  found  for  the  astral  interpretations  of  E.  Stucken, 
Aalralmylhen  der  HebrOer,  Babylonier  und  £gypter 
{Leipaic,  1896  aqq.).  Geo.  W.  Gilmorb. 

BlBLlOOHAPE 

the  older  I 

dsewhore  (ram  which  the  data  Bre"H)liMl*d  J.  Seldeti, 
Dt  da  Sir<>.  pp.  254-284.  AmaU-rdun.  1680:  C.  Moini- 
ohen,  Horlulut  Adanidu,  Copcalia«ea.  1T02;  Bayle,  Diir- 
tionan/,  ».v.  Adonii,  i.  113-116;  C.  F.  Dupuii,  Orviiu  lit 
(our  let  euflu.  pp.  156-103,  Paris.  ITSS;  F.  C.  Moven,  Di* 
Phmiiitt.  i.  101-253,  2  ™ls,.  Bono,  1841-56;  H.  BmcMb. 
Adanitklagt  unij  Linoiliat,  Berlin.  IS52:  Qrevg,  Di  Adm- 
vJe.  Ldpsic.   1877;    A.  Jinmiu,  Die  bab»lonuc\iuiVTi- 

P.  Soholi.  0„Umdirfut  und  Zauherwttm  bei  den  Htbr^ 
crn,  pp.  2I7-23H,  Itesensbun;.  IST7;  W.  W.  von  Baudinin, 
Studicn  lur  amiilixlien  BeligionigttcMclUe.  i.  298-304, 
Leipait.  1878;  W.  H.  Roschef,  Laikoi  dtr  grifJiitehM 
vnd  r/imiKhm  Mytholofii.  1.  69-77,  ib.  1884;  A.  H.  Sayev, 
Rdieian  of  Ancient  SabaUmia,  pp.  221-260.  London,  1887; 
Jourrml  of  Uiilmic  Stadia,  ix  (ISSa),  210-213;  F.  Buth- 
gea,  Beitraae  tur  trmitiKhen  Heligioiugeachichte.  pp.  41-44, 
Berlin.  18aS;  P.  JeoKH,  Die  ConwJogu  dcr  Babvtmier. 
P«3im.  Slnuburg.  ISW);  idem.  Aetsritrh-babulaniichr 
Muthm  und  £pn,  pp.  81  sqq,,  »5  wtq.,  169.  660.  BerUn, 
1900:  BaU,  in  FSBA.  xvi  (1894),  195-200;  W.  L.  King, 
Babi/lonian  Riiiaion  and  Miflholon.  PP.  17S-183,  Loadaui 
ISeS;  T.  K.  Choyae,  Ba>U  Problmt.  pp.  71-95,  London. 
1004  <ct.  A.  Jeramiaa,  BabulmitJut  im  Wnum  Tetlamtnl, 
p.  34,  LeipsSc,  1905:  CheynB  Snds  n  North  Arabisn  fontt 
of  the  myth  of  Adonii  in  the  Me  ot  Dusaras— »«  NA»i- 
TJt,iNS,  lt.,|  31:  C.  Vellny.  Z:<  CuUe  et  let /flit  d"  Adanit- 
rAamnniu  dam  Vorimi  itUigui,  Paris,  1904  (Uie  itudant 
cnn  not  afford  to  puia  this  book);  idem  in  RHB.  xlix 
(1904),  154-162;  R.  Duagaud,  Nol»(hm|fUafoinVavrianiu, 
ii,  14S-155.  ib.  1905  (also  important);  H.  J.  lacnuice, 
Aludet  tut  la  rdieiont  tcmiiliqiiM,  pp.  40.  395.  309,  343- 
349,  ib.  1905;  O.  Gruppe.  GriacAucA*  MuViologii  und 
ReliffiQne0et£hi£fite.  Index  ^'  Adonia "  and  "Tammui,^' 
Munich, :i 906;  and  apnially  the  worksof  Zimmeni  noted 
in  the  text  and  fail  Swneriteh-babuUmiaehe  Tamuttiedrr, 
in  tbg  BeridiU  of  the  Saioa  Aoademy,  lii  (1907).  201-262. 

TAHCHELM,  tan'kehn  (TAHCHELIH):  Oppo- 
nent of  the  medieval  Church;  killed  at  Antwerp  1115 
(or  1124).  He  is  said  to  have  assailed  the  entire 
hierarchy  and  all  their  ecclesiastical  functions, 
and  to  have  defamed  the  Church,  claiming  that  his 
followers  were  the  true  Church,  that  the  efficacy  of 
the  sacraments  depended  upon  the  worthiness  of  the 
miniaters,  and  that  ho  himself  waa  filled  with  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  was,  therefore,  God,  even  as  Christ 
had  been.  He  is  also  said  to  have  married  an  image 
of  the  Virgin,  and  to  have  given  water  in  which  tie 
had  bathed  to  hia  followers  aa  a  sacrament  bringing 
salvation  to  body  and  soul.  This  account,  of  which 
the  chief  source  la  a  letter  written  about  1 1 12  by  the 
Utrecht  clergy  to  the  archbishop  ot  Cologne  (ed.  P. 
Fredericq.  Corpus  doeumenlorum  iaqaitilionit  Neer- 
landictE,  i.  15  aqq.,  Ghent,  1889),  is  evidently  in- 
spired by  hostihty.  Probably  Tancfaelm  was  little 
else  than  one  of  those  who,  in  the  medieval  Church, 
demanded  that  the  Church  should  be  holy,  and  who 
often  attacked  the  hierarchy.  He  doubtless  be- 
lieved himaelf  to  be  inspired,  and  he  was  apparently 
influenced  by  political  motives,  seeking  to  detadi 
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a  part  of  the  diocese  of  Utrecht  and  to  unite  it  with 
the   neighboring    French   bishopric   of   Terouaniie. 
He  preached  to  thouaands,  assuming  considerable 
pomp  and  finding  many  adherents  among  women 
and  the  lower  classes.    At  this  tjme  his  chief  center 
was  Utrecht,  but  later  be  is  found  at  Antwerp  and 
Bniges,  the  authority  for  his  activity  in  the  former 
city   being  the   Vila  Norberti, .  xvi.   {MGH,  Script, 
xii;  Hanover,  1856).    In  Antwerp  the  unworthiuess 
of  the  only  priest  statjoned  there  gave  Tancheiro 
such  following  that  neither  prince  nor  bishop  dared 
molest  him.    He  wa^  finally  killed  by  a  priest,  but 
hie  adherents  maintained  themselves  until  the  com- 
ing of  Norbert  in  1124.  (A.  Hauck.) 
BiBUDoaAPHT:    U.  Hsba,  aachichlt  der  Kelxtr  im  MUtd- 
aUrr.  i.  4fi8,  Swtt«nrt.  18*5;   J.  J.  I.  von  DaUineor,  firt- 
trogc  lur  SdctaviKMcJUe  da   Milttlatltr;    i.    IM   sqq., 
Munich.  ISW);   F.  Fredoricq,  Oachitdenii  dtr  Iiu^uuMe  in 
dt  Nalalomlm.  i.  20.  Ghent,  ISSS;   H.  C.  Lea.  Hiitorv  of 
tlu  /nquuriluin  of  Iht  Middle  Aga.  i.  S4-05.  New  York, 
1900;  Uuuck.  KD.  iv.  88  sqq, 

TAHNER,  BEMJAMIH  TDCKER:  African  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  bishop;  b.  at  Pittsburg.  Pa.,  Dec. 
25,  18;!5.  He  was  educated  at  Avery  College,  Al- 
leghany, Pa.,  and  the  West«m  Theological  Seminary, 
though  without  graduating  from  the  latter  institu- 
tion, and,  after  holding  various  pastorates  in  his  de- 
nomination, was  appointed,  in  1867,  editor  of  the 
Chrutian  Recorder,  its  oBicial  oi^an.  This  position 
he  held  for  sixteen  years,  after  which  he  was  editor 
of  the  African  MelhodUt  Quarterly  Review  (1884- 
1888)  until  he  woe  chosen  bishop  in  1888,  with  special 
jurisdiction  in  Canada,  Bermuda,  and  the  West 
Indies.  Since  1892  he  has  liad  cluirge  of  the  First 
District,  comprising  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and 
eastern  Pennsylvania,  and  in  1901  was  a  delegate 
to  the  third  Ecumenical  Methodist  Conference  at 
London.  Among  bia  publications  may  be  mentioned 
his  Apology  /or  African  Methodism  (Philadelphia, 
1867}  and  The  Negro't  Origin;  and,  la  the  Negro 
Cursed  f  (1869). 

TAOISU.   Sec  China,  T.,  2. 

TARGUM.    See  Bible  Verbionb,  A,  V. 

TARPELITES:  A  word  occurring  only  in  Eira 
iv.  fl,  apparently  as  the  name  of  one  of  the  tribes 
settled  by  the  Assyrians  in  Samaria  (H  Kings  xvii. 
24),  but  otherwise  unknown.  G.  Hoffmann  {ZA.  ii. 
54  eqq.,  1887)  Bees  in  the  word  the  Persian  tara- 
parda,  "  beyond  the  bridge,"  and  takes  It  as  quali- 
fying the  names  "  Rehum  "  and  "  Shimshai  "  in  the 
Muse  of  "  (the  provincials)  across  the  Euphrates." 
Jensen  (,TLZ,  1S9S,  p.  50S)  would  translate  it 
"  couriers."    See  Aphabbachites, 


TARSUS.    See  Asia  Minoh,  IX- 

TARTAK:  The  name  of  a  deily  mentioned  in 
tl  Kings  xvii.  31  as  belonging  to  the  Avvitee  settled 
in  Bamaria  by  Sargon.  For  the  general  condition  of 
the  passage  see  Svccoth-besoth.  An  identifica- 
tion of  this  deity  with  any  so  far  known  is  as  yet 
most  uncertain.  No  reliance  can  be  placed  upon 
the  late  rabbinical  statement  that  this  god  Itnd  the 
form  of  an  ass  (Sanitednn,  63Brb).    P.  Jenaen  (XHs 


Kosmdogie  der  Babylonier,  pp.  49  sqq.,  Strasburg, 
ISSO)  mentions  Tartaku  as  a  name  for  Antarcs  and 
peritaps  connected  with  the  deity  Niaib  (see  Bab- 
ylonia, VII.,  2,  J  9),  but  this  requires  a  change  from 
k  to  V  which  is  unlikely.  Hardly  more  probable  is 
the  derivation  from  the  name  of  the  deity  (.\)tar- 
gat(iB),  originally  perliaps  Derketo  (cf.  Schrader, 
KAT,  p.  4S4,  note  4);  or  from  the  name  of  a  storm- 
god  Tarku  (Baudissin.  Hauck-Herzog,  RE,  six. 
381);  and  Cheyne's  suggestion  {EB.  iv.  4903)  that 
the  word  is  a  corruption  of  Jerahimed)  does  not 
command  support.  The  possibility  exists  that  the 
name  will  sometime  be  found  as  that  of  a  folk  deity 
who  did  not  obtain  entrance  into  any  official  pan- 
theon, except  perhaps  that  of  the  city  from  which 
the  Avvitea  were  brought.  What  that  city  was  is 
not  known,  and  the  ascertaining  of  this  datum  iaa.y 
be  a  condition  precedent  to  a  final  explanation  of 
the  name.  Geo.  W.  Gilmorb. 

BiBLiooBAPHv:    Beaiiiea  the  cojompntiuieB  on  Kings,  con- 
sult;  J.  Selilen,  Dt  du  .Svru,  ii.  2M.  AiD9tpr<iiuD,  lOSO: 
F.  Lmoniiiuit.  La  Magie  die:  Ira  ChaUenu,  pp.  10.  110. 
Eng.  tranal.,  Chaldean  Magic,  laadaa.  IS77:    P.  Scbola. 
OtiliendieTUf  und  Zaubenccim  bei  dm  alien  Hdiram.  p. 
WO.  Regeuaburs.  1^77;   Nugl.  in  ZKT.  1904,  pp.  113-422; 
DB.  iv.  SMB;   EB,  iv.  «03;  JB,  »ii.  86. 
TASCHEREAn,ELZEAR  ALEXANDRE;    Roman 
Catholic  cardinal;   b.  at  Sainte-Marie-de-l.i-Deauce, 
Quebec,  Feb.  17,  1820;   d.  at  Quebec  Apr,  12,  1898. 
He  was  educated  at  the  Seminary  of  Quebec  and  at 
Rome  (D.C.L.,  1856),  and   was    ordained    to    the 
priesthood  in   1842.     He  was  then  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  nkoral  philosophy  in  the  Seminary  of  Que- 
bec, and  held  this  position  until  1854,  displaying  an 
attitude  in  marked  contrast  with  ultmmontanism. 
In  1856-59  he  was  director  of  the  Petit  Sfminaire, 
and   of    the   Grand    S^minaire   in    lSo9~60,    being 
also  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction 
for  Lower   Canada.     He   was   appointed  superior 
of    the    Grand    S^minaire    and    recUir    of    Laval 
University  in  1860,  and  two  years  later  became 
vicar-general   of   the  diocese   of    Qtiebee,     Shortly 
after  his  return  from  the  Vatican  Council,  he  was 
chosen,  on  the  death  of  Archbishop  Balllargeon,  one 
of  the  two  adnainiatratora  of  the  arehdiocese,  and  in 
1871  was  raised  to  mctropoUlan  rank.    In  1SS6  he 
was  created  cardinal,  being  the  first  Canadian  to 
receive  that  ciignity,  and  in   1894  he  retired  froni 
active  life.     He  was  the  author  of  Discipiine  du 
diocite  de  Quebec  (2d  ed.,  Quebec,  1895). 

TASCODRXJGITES  (PAXILLOBASOHES) :  Tlie 
nickname  of  a  heretical  sect  first  mentioned  in  the 
fourth  century  by  Epiphanius  and  Jerome.  The 
designation  occurs  in  widely  variant  forms,  and  is  by 
Epiphanius  (Har,  xlviii.  14)  derived  from  the 
Phrygian  fiuAoi,  "  wooden  nail  or  stake,"  and 
dnmgoa,  "nose";  whence  the  sect  Itore  the  Greek 
name  PoMaiorhynekitei  and  the  Latin  PaxiUorux- 
aonea.  The  designation  was  bestowed  on  them 
tiecause  of  a  pecuharity  in  their  worship,  or  because 
they  prayed  with  one  finger  on  the  nose,  or  thrust  a 
finger  iu  their  mouth  tor  a  sign  of  strictest  silence, 
in  reference  to  Ps.  cxh.  3.  Epiphanius  oitscurely 
connects  them  with  the  Mont  ant  sts,  Theodoret 
(litrrelicorum  fabularum  compendium,  i.  9-10)  with 
the  Gnostics.  Jerome  (conunentary  on  Galatians, 
book  ii.,  preface)  and  Epijihanitis  place  the  sect  in 
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Galatia,  whence  it  seems  to  have  spread  over  Asia 

Minor  and  into  Syria.    Imperial  laws  came  in  to 

forbid    the    sect's    assemblages.      Theodore    the 

Studite  (Epist.  xl.  ad  Naucratium,  in  MPO,  xdx. 

1051)  in  the  ninth  century  is  the  latest  to  testify  to 

its  existence.     PhiJastriiis  (Hcar.f  Ixxv.),  who  had 

no  independent  knowledge  of  the  sect,  confused 

them  with  the  Ascites  who  kept  the  consecrated 

blood  in  a  sack  (aakos)  and  had  a  cult  resembling 

that  of  Bacchus.  G.  GrCtzmacher. 

Bibuoorapht:  The  principal  ■ources  are  named  in  the 
text.  Consult  further:  Augustine,  Hcer.,  kdii.;  Timothy 
of  ConBtantinopIe.  in  J.  B.  Cotelerius,  EccUJria  Ortwem 
monumenta,  iii.  377  sqq.,  4  vols.,  Paris,  1677-02;  J.  H. 
Blunt,  Dictionary  of  Sects  .  .  .  ,  p.  590,  London,  1874; 
T.  Zahn,  Oeachiehte  dea  neuteHamenUichen  XanorM,  ii.  437, 
Leipsic,  1801. 

TASKER,  JOHN  GREENWOOD:  Wesleyan 
Methodist;  b.  at  Skipton  (22  m.  n.w.  of  Leeds), 
Yorkshire,  England,  Jan.  20,  1853.  He  received  hLs 
education  at  Hawkshaw  House  School,  Garforth, 
Leeds,  and  at  Richmond  College;  was  assistant 
tutor  at  Richmond  College,  1876-80;  was  at  Cann- 
statt,  Germany,  also  pastor  of  English  Church  at 
Stuttgart,  1880-84;  returned  and  served  again  as 
assistant  tutor  at  Richmond  College,  1884-87, 
then  as  classical  tutor,  1887-91 ;  superintendent  of 
the  Manchester  (Longsight)  circuit,  1891-92;  as 
Bibhcal  and  classical  tutor  at  Handsworth  College, 
1892-1904,  and  as  theological  tutor,  1904-10,  when 
he  became  principal.  He  delivered  the  Femley 
Lecture  in  1901,  with  the  title  Does  Haeckel  Solve  the 
Riddle  f  in  la  Christianity  True  f  (London,  1904) ; 
has  written  Spiritual  Religion:  a  Study  of  the  Re^ 
lation  of  Facts  to  Faith  (1901) ;  and  has  contributed 
to  Hasting's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  Dictionary  of 
Christ  and  the  Gospels,  and  Encyclopedia  of  Religion 
and  Ethics, 

TASMANIA.    See  Australia. 

TAST,  HERMANN  (HARMEN,  HERMEN):  Re- 
former in  Sleswick-Holstein;  b.  at  Husimi  (21  m. 
w.  of  Sleswick)  c.  1490;  d.  there  May  11,  1551. 
At  some  time  after  1514  he  held  the  vicarage  of  St. 
Michael  in  the  Church  of  our  Lady  in  Husum. 
The  Reformation  was  felt  there  at  an  early  time; 
as  early  as  1518  two  students  from  that  flourish- 
ing borough  studied  at  Wittenberg,  others  followed 
from  the  vicinity,  and  all  returned  zealous  friends  of 
the  new  truth.  Tast  is  said  to  have  arrived  at  his 
better  knowledge  by  reading  the  works  of  Luther, 
and  about  1522  he  dared  to  announce  the  truth 
openly.  He  found  many  adherents;  but  as  the 
majority  of  the  priesthood  and  of  the  congregation 
clung  to  the  old  traditions,  he  was  excluded  from 
the  church,  and  his  life  was  endangered.  But  Malr- 
thias  Knudscn,  a  neighbor,  protected  him  and  opened 
his  house  for  the  gathering  of  his  adherents.  When 
it  could  no  longer  hold  them,  Tast  preached  in  the 
churchyard.  The  Reformation  developed  further 
under  the  protection  of  Frederic  I.,  who  in  1524  is 
said  to  have  required  of  both  parties  mutual  tolera- 
tion in  a  formal  and  general  edict  of  toleration. 
Tast  found  an  efficient  assistant  in  Theodoricus 
Pistorius  (Becker),  father  of  Johannes  Pistorius 
(q.v.),  a  true  pupil  of  Melanchthon.  After  1526  the 
young  Duke  Christian,  as  temporary  stattholder  and 
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r^;ent  of  the  duchies,  and  the  king  not  only  toler- 
ated, but  advanced,  the  cause  of  the  Reformation. 
Tast  prepared  the  way  in  Flensbuig,  so  that  in 
advent  season,  1526,  the  first  Evangelical  sermons 
were  delivered  in  the  two  principal  churches  of  the 
town  by  Geert  Slewert  and  Nikolaus  Johannis. 
About  the  same  tinM  Husum  was  won  for  the 
Reformation.  In  1527  Tast  was  appointed  pastor, 
Pistorius  and  Hamer  first  and  second  chaplains. 
Roman  Catholic  masses  and  vigils  were  prohibited, 
and  an  Evangelical  church  service  was  introduced. 
Baptism  was  administered  in  accordance  with  Lu- 
ther's TaufbUchlein;  the  school  of  the  noonastery 
was  reorganized,  and  H.  Bokelmann  of  Brunswick, 
a  pupil  of  Luther,  was  placed  at  its  head. 

At  the  colloquy  of  Flensburg,  which  was  held 
on  April  8,  1529,  with  Melchior  Hoffmann  (q.v.) 
Tast  was  the  chief  spokesman  of  the  Lutheran  party. 
The  controversy  turned  principally  about  the  Lord's 
Supper,  which  Hoffmann  interpreted  spiritually.  It 
was  impossible  to  convince  Hoffmann,  and  the  collo- 
quy ended  with  his  banishment.  In  the  winter  of 
1536-37  Tast  assisted  in  the  elaboration  of  a  church 
order  for  the  territories  of  Christian  III.,  which  ap- 
peared under  the  title,  OrdinaHo  ecdesiastica  regno^ 
rum  DanioB  et  NonoegicB  et  ducatuum  Slesv.,  Holsat., 
etc.  (1537).  After  its  issue  Tast  was  entrusted  with 
the  provostship  of  the  old  Nordstrand  with  its  more 
than  twenty  churches,  and  soon  afterward  also  with 
that  of  Eiderstedt  and  with  the  inspection  of  the 
churches  in  the  district  of  Husum.  After  1540  he 
was  one  of  the  four  (five)  superintendents  in  the 
duchy  of  Sleswick.  In  1542  he,  together  with  the 
other  superintendents,  assisted  Bugenhagen  in  draw- 
ing up  the  church  order  of  Sleswick-Holstein,  issued 
on  March  9,  1542.  In  accordance  with  this  church 
order  Tast  lost  his  privil^es  as  superintendent  in 
favor  of  the  new  Lutiberan  bishop  or  superintendent 
of  Sleswick,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  division  of 
the  countiy  in  1544,  also  his  provostships  (1545, 
1547-48). 

Tast  earned  the  reputation  of  a  highly  educated 
and  studious  thinker,  diligent,  zealous,  courageous, 
and  earnest  in  the  performance  of  all  his  duties. 

(E.   BilCHEIiSEN.) 

Bibuoorapht:  J.  M6ller,  ItUrodueUo  ad  hid.  ducat.,  Leipsic, 
1009;  idemflCimbrialiteratajfrodromtu,  vol.  i.,  Copenhagen, 
1744;  A.  Heimreich,  Nordfirenaehe  Chronik,  3d  ed.by  N. 
Falck,  vol.  i.,  Tondera.  1810;  C.  Kortholt,  Hist,  ecd,,  Leipsic, 
1607;  L.  von  Seckendorf,  HiMoria  Lutheraniami,  ib.  1004; 
EggexB,  ff.  ToMtii  Memoria  (Huaen  Prosramm),  1817;  O. 
Kallaen,  in  Mejm'a  SchUawio-hoUteiniseher  Hauakalendar 
for  1880;  ABD,  vol.  xxzvu.;  H.  F.  Rfirdam,  in  Danak 
biograJUk  Lexikon,  vol.  xvii.,  Copenhagen,  1887  sqq. 

TATE,  NAHT7M:  Hymnist,  and  poet  laureate; 
b.  in  Dublin  1652;  d.  in  the  Mint  at  Southwark, 
London,  Aug.  12, 1715.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity 
College,  Dublin  (B.A.,  1672) ;  went  to  London,  and 
in  1602  became  poet  laureate.  He  is  remembered 
by  A  New  Version  of  the  Psalms  of  David,  made  in 
collaboration  with  Nicholas  Brady  (q.v.),  whicj^ap- 
peared  in  1696  (see  Htmnoloqt,  IX.,  §  3,  for  de- 
velopment). Tate  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
better  poet,  and  to  have  shown  it  chiefly  here.  The 
psalter  made  its  way  slowly  but  siuely  in  popular 
acceptance,  not  entirely  driving  out  Stenihold  and 
Hopkins  till  the  nineteenth  century  was  somewhat 
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advanced,  and  being,  in  turn,  displaced  by  the 
greatly  increased  supply  and  use  of  hymns  in  the 
Church  of  England.  In  one  section,  at  least,  of  this 
country,  it  was  largely  used  in  preference  to  the  New 
England  version,  or  Bay  Psalm  Book  (q.v.),  many 
editions  appearing  in  Boston  between  1750  and 
1800.  It  contains  some  fairly  poetical  portions, 
many  that  are  still  well  adapted  to  public  worship 
where  metrical  psalms  are  preferred,  and  a  few  that 
are  able  to  hold  their  own  simply  as  hynms.  The 
Supplement  to  the  New  Version  (1703)  is  supposed  to 
be  the  work  of  Tate  alone;  it  contains  versions  of 
the  Te  Deum,  Lord's  Prayer,  Creed,  Commandments, 
and  other  passages  of  Scriptiu«  or  Prayer-Book. 
Some  of  these  are  well  done,  and  have  been  largely 
used  in  the  English  Church;  and  one, ''  While  shep- 
herds watched,"  is  in  nearly  universal  use.  In  1702 
Tate  was  named  historiographer-royal.  In  1677  he 
published  a  volume  of  poems,  and  in  1678  his  drama 
Brutus  of  Alba  (London) ;  he  also  wrote  some  ver- 
sions of  Shakespeare's  dramas.  His  best  original 
poem  was  Paruicea — a  Poem  on  Tea  (London,  1700) ; 
and  his  translations  include  The  Life  of  Louis  of 
Bourbon,  Late  Prince  of  Condi  (1693),  and  Cowley* s 
History  of  Plants  (1695). 
Bduoorapht:    W.  S.  Austin  and  J.  Ralph.  JAvea  of  the 

PoeU-Laureate,  pp.  190-222.  London.  1853;  8.  W.  Duffield, 

Bnolith  Hymtu,  pp.  428.  610.  New  York.  1886;   Julian. 

Bymnohgy,  pp.  799-802.  919-920;    DNB,  Iv.  379-380; 

and  the  literature  on  KngliBh  hymns  under  Htmnolooy; 

and  PsAUcoDT. 

TATIAIli  td'shi-dn. 
I.  life.  IL  WritinoB. 

L  Life:  Concerning  the  date  and  place  of  birth 
of  Tatian  nothing  is  known  except  what  he  himself 
tells  in  his  "  Address  to  the  (Greeks,"  chap.  xlii. 
{ANF,  ii.  81-82),  viz.,  that  he  was  bom  in  "  the 
land  of  the  Assyrians  ";  and  neither  the  date  nor 
place  of  his  death  is  known.  He  enjoyed  a  good  ed- 
ucation and  became  acquainted  wiUi  Greek  culture. 
Extensive  travels  led  him  through  different  coun- 
tries and  showed  him  the  nature  of  Greek  education, 
art,  and  science.  He  himself  states  that  he  studied 
the  pagan  religions.  Finally  he  came  to  Rome, 
where  he  seems  to  have  remained  for  some  time. 
Here  he  seems  to  have  come  for  the  first  time  in 
touch  with  Christianity.  According  to  his  own  rep- 
resentation, it  was  primarily  his  abhorrence  of  the 
heathen  cults  that  led  him  to  spend  thought  on  re- 
ligious problems.  By  the  Old  Testament,  he  says, 
he  was  convinced  of  the  unreasonableness  of  pagan- 
ism. He  adopted  the  Christian  religion  and  became 
the  pupil  of  Justin.  It  was  the  period  when  Chris- 
tian philosophers  competed  with  Greek  sophists,  and 
like  Justin,  he  opened  a  Christian  school  in  Rome. 
It  is  not  known  how  long  he  labored  in  Rome  with- 
out being  disturbed.  The  later  life  of  Tatian  is  to 
some  extent  obscure.  Since  the  ''  Address  to  the 
Greeks  "  was  written  probably  in  Greece,  it  may  be 
infeEoed  that  he  tarried  in  that  country  for  some 
time.  Epiphanius  relates  that  Tatian  first  estab- 
lished a  school  in  Mesopotamia,  the  influence  of 
which  extended  to  Antioch  in  Syria,  and  was  felt  in 
Cilida  and  especially  in  Pisidia,  but  these  statements 
can  not  be  verified.  The  later  activity  of  Tatian  is 
attested  by  the  history  of  the  Diatessaron  (see  be- 
low).   Irensus  remarks  (Har.,  I.,  xzviii.  1,  ANF^ 


i.  353)  that  Tatian  after  the  death  of  Justin  sepa- 
rated from  the  Church  and  taught  Encratitic  herray, 
also  a  doctrine  of  eons  related  to  that  of  Valentine. 
Such  statements  are  to  be  received  with  caution; 
for  the  Occident  regarded  as  heretical  much  which 
the  Orient  judged  orthodox.  The  ascetic  character 
which  Syriac  Christianity  bore  as  late  as  the  time 
of  Aphraates  was  not  impressed  upon  it  by  Tatian, 
but  has  roots  that  reach  deeper.  The  importance 
of  Tatian  lies  neither  in  his  protest  against  Hellen- 
ism in  his  **  Address  to  the  Greeks  "  (see  below), 
nor  in  his  work  on  Jewish  antiquity,  but  in  his  serv- 
ice for  the  church  in  Syria.  He  was  the  first  to 
give  the  Syriac  congregations  the  Gospel  in  their 
own  language.  The  Syrian  church  possessed  and 
used  the  Gospel  from  the  very  beginning  until  the 
time  of  Rabbula  only  in  the  form  of  the  Diates- 
saron; it  is  probable,  therefore,  that  Tatian  not  only 
brought  the  Diatessaron  into  Syria,  but  also  de- 
veloped there  a  successful  missionary  activity  in 
the  last  quarter  of  the  second  century.  A  later  age 
did  not  realize  that  the  Syrian  ascetic  tendencies 
had  been  transmitted  from  Semitic  primitive  Chris- 
tianity, hence  it  regarded  Tatian  as  a  sectarian,  the 
head  of  the  Encratites. 

n.  Writings:  His  "Address  to  the  Greeks" 
tries  to  prove  the  worthlessness  of  paganism,  and 
the  reasonableness  and  high  antiquity  of  Christian- 
ity. It  is  not  characterized  by  logical  consecutive- 
ness,  but  is  discursive  in  its  outlines.  The  careless- 
ness in  style  is  intimately  connected  with  his  con- 
tempt of  everything  Greek.  No  educated  Christian 
has  more  consistently  separated  from  paganism; 
but  by  overshooting  the  mark,  his  scolding  and 
blustering  philippic  lost  its  effectiveness  because 
it  lacks  justice.  But  Tatian  was  praised  for  his  dis- 
cussions of  the  antiquity  of  Moses  and  of  Jewish 
legislation,  and  it  was  because  of  this  chronological 
section  that  the  *^  Address  **  was  not  generally  con- 
demned. For  his  Diatessaron,  see  HAmioNT  of  the 
Gospels. 

In  a  lost  writing,  entitled  On  Perfection  according 
to  the  Doctrine  of  the  Savior,  Tatian  designates  mat- 
rinM>ny  as  a  symbol  of  the  tying  of  the  flesh  to  the 
perishable  world  and  ascribed  the  "  invention  "  of 
matrimony  to  the  devil.  He  distinguishes  between 
the  old  and  the  new  man;  the  old  man  is  the  law, 
the  new  man  the  Gospel.  The  early  development 
of  the  Syrian  church  furnishes  a  commentary  on 
the  attitude  of  Tatian  in  practical  life.  Thus  for 
Aphraates  baptism  conditions  the  taking  of  a  vow 
in  which  the  catechumen  promises  celibacy.  This 
shows  how  firmly  the  views  of  Tatian  were  estab- 
lished in  Syria,  and  it  supports  the  supposition  that 
Tatian  was  the  missionary  of  the  coimtries  around 
the  Euphrates.  The  starting-point  of  Tatian 's  the- 
ology is  a  strict  monotheism  which  becomes  the 
source  of  the  morsA  life.  Originally  the  human  soul 
possessed  faith  in  one  God,  but  lost  it  with  the  fall. 
In  consequence  man  sank  imder  the  rule  of  demons 
into  the  abominable  error  of  polytheism.  By  mono- 
theistic faith  the  soul  is  delivered  from  the  material 
world  and  from  demonic  rule  and  is  united  with  God. 
God  is  spirit  (pneuma),  but  not  the  physical  or  sto- 
ical pneuma;  he  was  alone  before  the  creation,  but 
he  bad  within  himself  potentially  the  whole  crea- 
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tioQ.  The  means  of  creation  was  the  dynamia  logiki 
("  power  expressed  in  words  ").  At  first  there  pro- 
ceeded from  God  the  Logos  who,  generated  in  the 
beginning,  was  to  produce  the  world  by  creating 
matter  from  which  the  whole  creation  sprang. 
Creation  is  penetrated  by  the  pneuma  hylikon^ 
"  world  spirit,"  which  is  common  to  angels,  stars, 
men,  animals,  and  plants.  This  world  spirit  is  lower 
than  the  divine  pneuma,  and  becomes  in  man  the 
ptychi  or  "  soul,"  so  that  on  the  material  side  and 
in  his  soul  man  does  not  differ  essentially  from  the 
animals;  though  at  the  same  time  he  is  called  to  a 
peculiar  union  with  the  divine  spirit,  which  raises 
him  above  the  animals.  This  spirit  is  the  image  of 
God  in  man,  and  to  it  man's  immortality  is  due. 
The  first-bom  of  the  spirits  fell  and  caused  others  to 
fall,  and  thus  the  demons  originated.  The  fall  of 
the  spirits  was  brought  about  through  their  desire 
to  separate  man  from  God,  in  order  that  he  might 
serve  not  God  but  them.  Man,  however,  was  im- 
plicated in  this  fall,  lost  his  blessed  abode  and  his 
soul  was  deserted  by  the  divine  spirit,  and  sank  into 
the  material  sphere,  in  which  only  a  faint  reminis- 
cence of  God  remained  alive.  As  by  freedom  man 
fell,  so  by  freedom  he  may  turn  again  to  God.  The 
Spirit  unites  with  the  souls  of  those  who  walk  up- 
rightly; through  the  prophets  he  reminds  men  of 
their  lost  likeness  to  God.  Although  Tatian  does  not 
mention  the  name  of  Jesus,  his  doctrine  of  redemp- 
tion culminates  in  his  Christology.  Other  (lost) 
writings  of  Tatian  are  a  work  written  before  the 
**  Address  to  the  Greeks  **  and  treating  the  natiue 
of  man  as  contrasted  with  the  nat\ire  of  the  animals, 
and  a  ProbUmatOn  btblionf  which  aim^d  to  present  a 
compilation  of  obscure  Scripture  sayings. 

(E.  Preuschen.) 

BnuooRAPHT:  On  Tatian:  H.  A.  Daniel.  Tatianua  der 
Apologet,  Halle,  1837;  J.  Donaldson,  Critical  Hist,  of 
Christian  Literature  and  Doctrine^  iii.  3  sqq..  Oxford,  1SS6; 

A.  Hilgenfeld,  Ketzergeachichte  des  Urchri^entums,  pp.  384 
sqq.,  Leipsic,  1884;  T.  Zahn.  in  Forschungen  but  Oesehichte 
des  neutestamenUichen  Kanons,  i.  268  sqq.,  Erlangen,  1881; 
Harnack,  in  TU,  ii.  1-2  (1886);  idem,  Litteratwr,  i.  485 
sqq.,  ii.  1,  pp.  284  sqq.;  idem,  in  Encyclopcsdia  Britannica, 
0th.  ed.,  xxiii.  80  sqq.,  cf.  K.  Lake,  in  11th  ed.,  xxvi.  450- 
451 ;  F.  R.  Wynne,  J.  H.  Bernard,  and  S.  Hemphill,  Lit- 
erature of  the  Second  Century,  London,  1881;  F.  X.  Funk, 
Kirchengeschichtliche  AbhaneUungen,  ii.  142  sqq.,  Pader- 
bom,  1899;  O.  Bardenhewer.  Oeschichte  der  altkirch- 
lichen  Literatur,  i.  242  sqq.,  Freiburg*  1902;  KrOger, 
History,  pp.  117-121;  DCB,  iv.  783-803;  KL,  xi.  1233  sqq. 

Editions  of  the  "  Address  "  are:  the  sditio  jtrinceps  by 
Frisius  and  Gessner,  Zurich,  1546;  by  J.  C.  T.  Otto,  in 
Corpus  apologetarum  Christianorum,  vol.  vi.,  Jena,  1851; 
and  the  independent  one  by  E.  Schwarts,  in  TU,  iv.  1 
(1888).  There  is  an  Eng.  transl.  in  ANF,  ii.  65-^.  For 
discussions,  besides  the  introductions  to  the  editions  and 
in  the  treatment  of  Tatian's  life  and  work,  consult:  C.  E. 
Freppel,  Les  Apologistes  chrHiens  au  ii,  suide,  Paris,  I860; 

B.  Aub^.  De  Vapologttique  chrHienne  au  t.  «t^d«,  ib.  1861 ; 
H.  Dembowski,  Die  Quellen  der  chrisUichen  Apolooetik, 
part  i..  Leipsic,  1878;  W.  Steuer,  Die  OMes-  und  Logos- 
lehre  des  Tatians,  ib.  1893;  B.  Ponschab,  Tatians  Rede  an 
die  Griechen,  Metten,  1895;  R.  C.  Kukula,  Tatians  soge- 
nannte  Apologie,  Leipsic,  1900;  J.  Drftseke,  in  ZWT,  xliii 
(1900),  603  sqq.;  H.  U.  Meyboom,  in  ThT,  xxxvu  (1903). 
440  sqq. 

For  the  Diatessaron  it  is  to  be  noted  that  all  earlier 
works  are  discounted  by  the  careful  reconstruction  by  T. 
Zahn,  in  Forschungen  zur  Oeschichte  des  neutestamentliehen 
Kanons,  vol.  i.,  Erlangen,  1881,  cf.  ii.  286  sqq.,  and  also 
Zahn's  Oeschichte  des  neutestamentliehen  Kanons,  ii.  2,  pp. 
530  sqq.,  Leipsic,  1891.  The  fragments  found  in  later 
writeni  have  been  ooUeeted  by  H.  CtouaaeOt  in  Siudia  ih«o- 


logiea,  vol.  L,  Leipsio,  1805,  and  by  J.  R.  Harris,  Fraa- 
msnis  of  the  Commentary  ofBphrem  Syrtis  upon  the  Diate*^ 
saront  London,  1895.  The  Arabic  working  over  was  issued 
by  A.  Ciasoa,  Tatiani  Evangdica  harmonica  ArtAiee, 
Rome,  1888  (with  a  Latin  transl.,  which  is  rendered 
into  English,  with  an  introduction  by  J.  H.  Hill,  The 
BarUesi  Life  of  Christ  ever  Compiled  from  the  OospeU, 
Being  the  Diatessaron  of  Tatian,  Edinbui^h,  1894,  2d  ed^ 
1910,  ar.d  an  Eng.  transL  of  the  Arabic  is  furnished  in 
ANF,  iz.  9>138;  all  of  these  are  provided  with  critical 
apparatus).  The  Codex  Fuldensis  was  edited  by  B. 
Ranke,  Biaiburg,  1868.  Tlie  early  German  version  has 
been  edited  by  J.  A.  Schmeller,  Vienna,  1841,  and  by  B. 
Sieven,  Paderbom,  1892.  Discussions  other  than  those 
above  indicated  are:  A.  Harnack,  in  ZKO,  iv  (1881)« 
471-505;  J.  P.  P.  Martin,  in  Reoue  des  questions  histo- 
riques,  zxziii  (1883),  349  sqq..  xliv  (1888),  5  sqq.;  a 
Hemphill,  The  Diatessaron  of  Tatian,  London,  1888; 
J.  R.  Harris,  The  Diatessaron  of  Tatian,  ib.  1890;  idem, 
in  Contemporary  Review,  1893,  pp.  800  sqq.;  M.  Maher, 
Recent  Evidence  for  the  A  uthenticity  of  the  Oospels;  Tatian* 9 
Diatessaron,  ib.  1893;  B.  W.  Bacon,  in  AJT,  1900,  pp. 
770  sqq.;  C.  H.  Turner,  in  Journal  of  Theological  Studiet, 
iii  (1902),  110  sqq.;  F.  C.  Burkitt,  EaHy  Eastern  Chria- 
Hanity,  London,  1904;  A.  Hobson,  The  Diatessaron  of 
Tatian  and  the  Synoptic  Problem,  Chicago,  1904;  K.  Lake, 
in  Expository  Times,  1906,  p.  286.  See  also  Hahmont 
OF  THS  QospauB. 

TATTAM,  HENRY:  Orientalist;  b.  in  Ireland 
Dec.  28,  1789;  d.  at  Stanford  Rivers  (7  m.  n.e.  of 
Charing  CrosSi  London)  Jan.  8,  1868.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  at  the  univer- 
sities of  G5ttingen  and  Leyden;  held  the  benefices 
of  St.  Cuthbert's,  Bedford,  1822-49,  and  of  Great 
Woolstone,  near  Newpont  Pagnell,  1831-49.  He 
was  archdeacon  of  Bedford,  1845-66,  and  from  1849 
till  his  death,  rector  of  Stanford  Rivers,  and  also 
chaplain-in-ordinary  to  the  queen.  His  fame  rests 
upon  his  labors  on  Coptic,  in  which  he  was  an  au- 
thority. He  discovered  in  the  Nitrian  convent,  and 
secured  for  the  British  Museum,  a  splendid  collection 
of  ancient  Syriac  manuscripts.  He  edited  in  Arabic 
and  Coptic  the  Gospels  (London,  1829) ;  the  Coptic 
Apostolic  Constitutions  (1848;  with  English  trans- 
lation); the  Book  of  Job  (1846;  with  translation); 
the  minor  and  major  prophets  (1836-52;  with 
Latin  translation) ;  and  the  New  Testament  in  Cop- 
tic and  Arabic  (1847) ;  and  he  was  the  author  of 
A  Campendioua  Orammar  of  the  Egyptian  Langitage 
as  Coniained  in  the  Coptic  and  Sahidic  Diaiects,  with 
ObservaHona  on  the  Baahmitric  ...  3  pts.  (1830); 
and  Lexicon  ^gyptiaco-LaHnum,  ex  veteribue  lingua 
JEgyptiaccB  monumeniie,  et  ex  operibite  La  Crozii^ 
Woidii  .  .  .  congeetum  (Oxford,  1835). 

TAULER,  tau'ler,  JOHANN:  Dominican  mystic 
(see  Friends  of  God)  ;  b.  at  Strasburg  about  1300; 
d.  there  Jime  16,  1361.  More  would  be  known  of 
the  circumstances  of  his  life,  if  the 
Life.  "  master  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  "  ap- 
pearing in  the  "  Meiaterbuch  of  the 
Great  Friend  from  God  of  the  Highlands  **  (issued 
by  C.  Schmidt  under  the  title,  Nicolaue  von  Baed 
Bericht  von  der  Bekekrung  TatderSy  Strasburg,  1875) 
of  Rulman  Merswin  (see  Friends  of  God)  could  be 
identified  with  Tauler.  This  was  long  assumed,  but 
conclusively  disproved  by  H.  S.  Denifle  {TauUra 
Bekekrung,  Strasburg,  1879).  Attracted  by  the 
ascetic  life  of  the  Dominicans,  Tauler  joined  that 
order  at  Strasburg  at  an  early  age.  It  is  not  im- 
possible that  during  his  eight  years  of  study  there 
he  beard  Meister  Eckhart  (q.v.)  preach,  whose  stay 
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at  Stra43burg  is  determined  at  least  for  the  year 
1314.  Also  he  must  have  been  reached  by  the  in- 
fluence of  the  mystic  Johann  Stemgasser,  lector  at 
the  Dominican  monastery  at  Strasburg  (1317-24). 
If  it  be  assumed,  with  W.  Preger,  that  Sermon  1. 
was  preached  at  Cologne  (which  is  not  established), 
Tauler  may  have  been  at  the  stadium  generale  of 
the  order  in  that  city  while  Eckhart  was  lecturer 
(1326-27).  Possibly  he  witnessed,  at  the  same 
time,  the  closing  events  of  the  latter's  life,  and  in 
that  case  met  Heinrich  Suso  (q.v.).  At  any  rate  he 
was  acquainted  with  Suso,  having  received  from 
him  as  a  gift  his  Horologium  sapientice.  Beyond 
doubt  Nicholas  of  Strasburg  (q.v.),  whom  he  may 
have  known  at  his  native  city,  was  one  of  his  teach- 
ers at  Cologne.  He  probably  returned  to  Stras- 
burg at  the  conclusion  of  his  studies  and  reappears 
toward  the  close  of  the  fourth  decade  in  the  corre- 
spondence of  Henry  of  Nordlingen  (q.v.)  with  Mar- 
gareta  Ebner  (q.v.).  During  Lent  1339  he  appears 
at  Basel,  driven  from  Strasburg,  together  with  the 
other  Dominicans,  in  consequence  of  suspending 
mass  pursuant  to  the  interdict  of  John  XXII.  (q.v.). 
He  is  known  to  have  been  there  at  the  beginning  of 
1346,  and  with  Henry  of  Nordlingen  was  the  center 
of  a  numerous  body  of  Friends  of  God.  In  1347,  or 
1348  at  the  latest,  he  was  preaching  at  Strasburg, 
and  Christina  Ebner  (q.v.)  writes  of  his  "fiery 
tongue  that  has  kindled  the  horizon."  Rulman 
Merswin  chose  him  as  his  confessor.  To  this  activ- 
ity at  Strasburg  must  have  belonged  his  open  op- 
position to  pope  and  interdict  mentioned  by  the 
chronicler  Daniel  Speckle  (Specklin),  an  account 
which  has  been  variously  disputed.  A  coincidence 
of  a  sermon  (102d)  preached  on  the  twentieth  Sun- 
day after  Trinity  in  honor  of  St.  Cordula  (Oct.  22) 
leads  W.  Preger  to  the  conclusion  that  about  1357 
Tauler  stayed  for  a  considerable  period  at  Cologne, 
and  that  his  extant  sermons  belonged  to  this  period. 
That  they  were  preached  at  Cologne  is  shown  by  in- 
ternal references  and  by  the  mention  of  the  ancient 
Cologne  manuscript  (see  below),  which  locates  them 
at  St.  Gertrud,  of  that  city;  yet  the  arrangement, 
according  to  the  church  year,  points  to  a  later 
date.  The  sermons  may  presuppose  a  long  sojourn 
in  Cologne,  and  there  is  nothing  to  be  said  against 
this  being  in  the  sixth  decade. 

With  reference  to  the  works  ascribed  to  Tauler, 

the  following  is  to  be  said:    (1)  Nachfolgung  dea 

armen  Lebena  Christi  (Frankfort,  1621;  Eng.  transl., 

The  FoUawing  of  Christ,  London,  1886),  published 

by  Denifle  with  the  more  accurate  title. 

Works.  DcL8  Buck  von  der  geistUchen  Armut 
(Munich,  1877;  Eng.  transl..  Golden 
ThougkU  from  the  Book  of  Spiritual  Poverty ,  Glas- 
gow, 1897),  formerly  ascribed  to  Tauler,  has  been 
proved  by  Denifle  to  be  ungenuine,  by  the  differ- 
ence of  doctrine  from  the  sermons;  and  A.  Hitachi 
showed  that  it  is  a  compilation;  (2)  the  MeduHa 
aninue  (Frankfort,  1644)  contains  the  material  ap- 
pended in  seventy-seven  chapters  to  "  Sermons  " 
(Cologne,  1543).  The  title  intended  for  chapters 
i.-xxxix.  only  originated  with  Christian  Hohburg, 
who  issued  this  separate  edition.  These  are  merely 
compilations,  and  of  the  rest  of  the  collection  even 
Pteger  would  claim  as  genuine  only  several  of  tlM 


epistles  in  xl.-lxvi.,  and  chapter  Ixxii.  Golden 
Thoughts  on  the  Higher  Life  (Glasgow,  1897)  consists 
of  selections  from  (1)  and  (2)  translated  into  Eng- 
lish. (3)  Betrachtug  und  erklerung  des  leidens  und 
sterbens  Jhesu  Christi  (Cologne,  1567;  Berlin,  1856) 
was  shown  to  be  ungenuine  by  C.  Schmidt.  (4) 
Several  hymns  have  been  ascribed  to  Tauler  (cf. 
P.  Wackemagel,  Das  deutsche  Kirchenliedf  numbers 
457-67,  ii.  302  sqq.,  Leipsic,  1863-77);  but  even 
the  one  most  generally  held  to  be  genuine,  *'  Es 
kimit  ein  schif  geladen,"  Preger  has  declared  not 
by  him.  (5)  There  remained  the  "  Sermons  "  of 
which  no  edition  scientifically  adequate  has  been 
produced,  and  there  is  scarcely  the  beginning  of  a 
critical  examination  of  the  manuscripts.  The  first 
redaction.  Sermon  des  gross  gelarten  in  gnade  er- 
lauchU  doctoris  Johannis  Tauleri  (Leipsic,  1498; 
reprint,  Sermones  von  latein  in  teuisch  gewendt, 
Augsburg,  1508),  consisted  of  eighty-four  sermons. 
The  second  redaction,  Predige  (Basel,  1521 ;  another 
ed.  with  preface  by  Johann  Amdt,  Hamburg,  1621), 
adds  forty-two,  "  recently  found,"  to  the  first,  of 
which  several  in  the  opinion  of  the  publisher  were 
not  from  Tauler.  It  further  affixes  sixty-one  ser- 
mons and  literary  pieces  from  other  teachers,  in 
particular,  Meister  Eckhart.  The  third  redaction 
(Cologne,  1543)  drops  the  latter  and  instead  adds 
twenty-five  sermons,  which  are  genuine  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  editor,  but  certainly  are  not  all  by 
Tauler.  This  edition,  based  upon  the  manuscript 
found  at  St.  Gertrud,  Cologne,  in  1542,  which  is  the 
first  to  distribute  the  sermons  according  to  the 
church  year,  became  the  basis  of  all  those  follow- 
ing. L.  Surius  translated  and  paraphrased  it  into 
Latin,  Opera  omia  ex  Germanico  nunc  primum  idio- 
mate  in  Latinu  transfusa  sermonem  (Cologne,  1548; 
Crerman  retransl.,  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  1622- 
1621;  another  ed.,  with  preface  by  P.  J.  Spener, 
same  place,  1681;  Germ.  Roman  Catholic  retransl., 
Cologne,  1660;  and  retranslations  into  ItaUan, 
Dutch,  and  French).  Recent  editions,  going  back 
to  the  old  prints,  are,  Johann  T aider* s  Predigten. 
Nach  den  besten  Au^dben  und  in  unverdndertem 
Text  in  die  jetzige  Schriftsprache  vbertragen,  ^ith 
an  excellent  introduction  (Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
1826;  Eng.  transl..  The  History  and  Life  of  the  Rev- 
erend Doctor  John  Tauler,  by  Susanna  Winkworth, 
with  preface  by  Charles  Kingsley,  London,  1857, 
and  New  York,  1907;  rev.  ed.,  J.  Hamburger, 
Frankfort,  1864);  and  Predigten  (Beriin,  1841). 
It  can  scarcely  be  presumed  that  most  of  the  ser- 
mons were  preached  at  St.  Gertrud.  In  form  they 
are  rather  dissertations  than  sermons;  they  pro- 
ceed in  a  quiet,  orderly  way,  but  often  rise  into 
dramatic  energy.  Scripture  is  employed  in  most 
fanciful  allegory.  The  sermons,  contrary  to  the 
misunderstood  titles  of  the  first  redaction,  were  de- 
livered in  German. 

The  sermons  are  to  form  here  the  only  basis  upon 

which  to  determine  Tauler's  doctrines.    A  disciple 

of  Eckhart,  he  was  more  practical; 

Practical    hence  his  sermons  lack  in  real  consist- 
Teachings,  ency.    This  practical  side,  which  came 
to  the  attention  of  Luther,  who    in 
his  day  frequently  extolled  him,  made  him  famed 
among  Protestants  as  a  forerunner  of  the  Ref orma- 
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tion.  It  may  be  shown,  however,  that  this  Evan- 
gelical tone  appears  prominently  in  the  popular 
parts  of  hb  preaching.  Sifted  down  to  his  elemental 
speculations  these  impressions  disappear.  That 
immediacy  and  personal  experience  of  the  divine 
in  the  place  of  dead  formalism  and  works  was  Evan- 
gelical can  not  be  gainsaid.  This  does  not  imply 
that  he  had  wholly  overcome  traditional  views;  he 
revered  the  saints,  but  direct  communion  with  God 
stood  first  (sermon  xxxiii.).  Sometimes  this  com- 
munion seems  to  be  mediated  through  the  work  of 
Christ  (death  on  the  cross),  and  the  acceptance  of 
it  by  faith  (Ixv.,  Ixxxiii.).  While  it  appears  that 
the  conception  of  faith  as  assenting  to  the  truth  of 
the  promise  of  forgiveness  is  advanced,  yet  the  other 
idea,  of  trust,  is  the  essential  and  avails  with  God. 
To  this  the  fundamental  significance  of  Scripture 
receives  the  supreme  emphasis,  likewise  in  the  Evan- 
gelical sense,  as  the  ultimate  source  of  truth.  Tauler 
also  warns  against  the  contemplative  life  and  im- 
practical quietism,  and  values,  though  in  the  low- 
est degree,  the  works  of  the  earthly  vocation;  and 
he  ascribes  full  worth  to  deeds  of  loving  service 
(Ixxxvii.).  He  counsels  his  hearers  to  shim  lofty 
speculations,  such  as  the  mystery  of  God,  but  to 
know  themselves  in  spirit  and  nature  and  maintain 
a  pure  and  simple  faith  (liv.). 

However,  the  interest  in  the  practical  appears  al- 
ways as  one  of  expedience  and  somewhat  strained, 
while  his  tendency  is  ever  backward  to  the  deep 
and  mysterious  ground  of  things,  a  field  which  he 
regards  as  reserved  for  the  speculative  select.    He 

deplores  that  the  masses  of  the  people 
Speculative  pass  through  their  lifetime  with  the 
Doctrines,  help  of  the  grace  of  God,  and  yet,  like 

blind  fowls,  remain  ignorant  of  what 
lies  concealed  within  (cxix.).  He  has  reference  here, 
with  Eckhart,  to  the  speculative  fimdamental  e&- 
sence  of  the  soul,  which  is  essentially  the  core  of  his 
doctrine  and  rests  up>on  his  views  of  the  divine  and 
the  human.  The  former  is  the  divine  darkness  to 
the  whole  understanding  of  man  and  angel.  But  as 
God  the  heavenly  Father,  in  self-knowledge  be- 
getting his  beloved  Son,  or  speaking  by  his  eternal 
Word,  proceeded  out  of  himself,  indeed  in  such 
manner  that  Father  and  Son  remained  one,  joined 
in  a  new  imity,  and  sent  forth  from  them  both  the 
Holy  Spirit,  in  an  indescribable  compass,  as  the  love 
of  both — so  has  he  also  further  poured  himself  out 
to  the  creatiu^s  (Ixxx.).  What  man,  created,  is  in 
himself  he  was  uncreated  from  eternity  in  God 
(cxix.).  By  laying  aside  every  appetency  to  the 
lower,  or  animal,  alienated  from  all  sense  and  sor- 
row, man  returns  not  only  to  a  vision  of  the  essence 
of  the  soul  as  a  rational  image  of  its  source  (xciii.), 
but  also  to  behold  with  raptures  the  abyss  of  God, 
who  now  first  emerges  from  the  darkness.  This 
image  is  not  a  picture  or  resemblance  of  the  divine, 
but  it  is  that  in  which  God  loves,  knows,  and  en- 
joys himself,  and  acts  within  himself.  In  this  unity 
God  and  the  soul  are  one.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
acquit  Tauler  of  pantheism  in  this  light.  As  to  the 
final  estimate  of  these  pensive  speculations,  the 
gradual  union  of  the  divine  and  himian  is  illustoated 
(xxvi.)  by  the  grape-cluster  and  the  sim.  In  the 
first  stage  must  be  overcome  the  man  who  exerts 


himself  in  sensuous  tasks  and  works  of  fasting, 
watching,  and  prayer;  but  who,  unable  to  realize 
his  essence  purely,  regards  himself  with  sensuous 
satisfaction,  or  pleasure  and  displeasure.  In  the 
second  stage  is  to  be  discarded  the  man  who  has 
despised  all  temporal  things  and  overcome  the 
coarser  instincts.  As  the  weeds  are  removed,  the 
divine  sun  begins  to  shine  upon  the  ground. 

In  the  third  stage,  just  as  the  sunshine  clasps 
the  grape,  when  the  leaves  are  cut  away,  so  all 
images  of  saints,  as  well  as  knowledge,  works,  and 
prayer  fall  away;  man  is  absorbed  in  God  like  a 
drop  of  water  in  a  cask  of  wine;  all  differences  dis- 
appear. But  where  in  this  deification  reaching  to 
"  annihilation,"  to  "  actless  passivity  "  (xlix.),  has 
he  left  behind  his  regard  for  the  practical,  the  earth- 
ly vocation,  the  service  of  love,  and,  above  all,  the 
redemptive  work  of  Christ?  While  the  renewal  of 
grace  by  the  acceptance  of  Christ  through  the  sacra- 
ment, taking  into  account  his  suffering  and  death, 
and  imion  with  the  Father  through  him  as  proto- 
type (cxxviii.,  Ixxii.),  are  emphasized;  yet  the  basis 
of  grace  is  not  in  the  restored  relation  of  love  be- 
tween man  and  Grod,  but  the  essence  of  the  soul.  It 
is  but  a  figure  for  Tauler  to  say  that  man  is  bom  in 
Christ  of  the  Father  and  with  the  Son  returns  again 
into  the  Father  to  become  one  with  him  (Ixix.).  To 
remove  Christ  and  his  work  from  Tauler's  views 
would  not  alter  his  fundamental  conceptions.  At 
bottom  the  entire  interpolation  of  Christian  thoughts 
and  modes  may  be  designated  as  an  accommodation 
to  the  churchly  and  Christian  mode  of  speech.  That 
he  did  not  see  clearly  how,  though  with  the  best  in- 
tentions, he  clothed  his  mystical  ideas  in  Christian 
form  is  certain;  that  he  also  sometimes  felt  the 
necessity  of  distinguishing  himself  as  a  Christian 
preacher  from  the  adherents  of  a  false  mysticism  is 
likewise  shown  (xxxi.).  In  this  he  severely  cen- 
sures those  brethren  of  the  free  spirit  who  mistake 
idle  inertness  for  unity  with  God;  the  latter  is  not 
possible,  and  no  one  is  free  without  the  keeping  of 
the  commandments,  good  works,  and  divine  love 
and  aspiration.  The  difference  was  not  inherent  in 
the  doctrines  but  in  the  attitude  toward  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Chiutsh  and  the  different  spirit  in  which 
Tauler  proclaimed  them.  At  bottom  he  was  in 
accord  with  the  Ubertine  trend.  Likewise  in  his  at- 
titude to  the  revealed  Word,  he  is  no  more  entitled 
to  the  name  of  forerunner  of  the  Reformation.  In 
particular  instances  he  insisted  upon  the  funda- 
mental importance  of  the  Scriptures  (Ixxxviii.,  xci.), 
but  at  the  same  time  he  placed  the  inner  Word,  or 
Christ  enthroned  within  obedient  man,  as  of  higher 
authority  (Ixxxii.).  As  to  the  Church  he  is  so  pre- 
possessed by  his  estimation  of  the  personal  relation 
to  God  that  he  loses  all  appreciation  for  the  ordi- 
nances, in  spite  of  incidental  recognition  of  them 
(cxxxi.).  To  him  the  Friends  of  God,  who  are  in 
immediate  contact  with  Grod,  take  the  place  of  the 
Church  (cxiii.,  cxxvii.,  cxxxi.)  The  visible  Chiutsh 
has  only  a  preliminary  pedagogical  worth,  to  be  for- 
saken as  soon  as  the  inner  Word  is  perceived. 

(Ferdinand  Cohrs.) 
Bibuoobapht:    Works  of  Tauler  recently  made  accessible  in 
in  EngUah  are  A.  W.  Button,  The  Inner  Way,  S6  Semuma 
for  FeativaU  by  John  Tauler,  Trand.  toiih  Introduction,  Lon- 
don, 1905;  and  Conferences  and  Semuma  of  John  Tauler; 
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btijig  hit  Spiril  Dodrine:  firil  amplrU  Tranalalion  by  Sa. 
ff.KUioa.  WMhimitori,  D.C,  1011.  CoMultJ.  qu*tifiuici 
J.  Ecbuid.  Scriphira  ordinia  pradiaUortim,  i.  ST7  Sqq., 
Psris,  1719;  R.  HoBaiaaa.  Johaan  Taulcr.  Kiidarf,  lS33i 
C  ScbmiJt,  Jnhana  Taitlrr,  Hamburg,  1S4I;  idem.  Dis 
OvOuframde  im  H.  JaKrh-undrrt,  ib.  ISM;  A.  Q.  Rudel- 
buh.  ChrMicht  Bioumphir,  pp.  1S7  iqq.,  Lclpaic.  1H49;  F. 
Bobriag.  Ja/iann  TatUtr  urul  dir  GaUr^frnaidr,  Hamburg, 
1SS3:  W,  Edol.  TaultT.  Stnuburg,  1SS3:  Him.  und  Lif„  of 
Km.  Dodor  John  Tauter  .  .  .  ;  Traiul.  vili  ticmltz-fint 
B[ hit  Srrmant  frum  lAr  Ociman  icillt  addUionat  Notice  0/ 
Taultr't  Li/t  and  Tinut.  bv  Su™«no  WinkuKTili  .  .  .  ond 
a  Prifacc  bv  C.  Kinailet,  Looclon.  1867.  no*  od..  Now 
Yorit.  IflOT;  E,  Bohmcr.  Hiralaia  wm  Biucl  und  Tauirr, 
Id  DamarU.  1865,  pp.  148 .qq,:  W.  Proger,  in  ZHT.  188B, 
PtJ.  lOB  sqq.i  idem,  in  Ibe  AbhaHdlurmcn  of  the  Bavariui 
Anademy.  liv,  1;  idem,  OacAichU  dtr  dfultehai  Mj/itHc 
tm  Mitt^alur,  pert  III..  Leipah:,  1803;  idem,  in  ADB, 
xtirti.  4S3-405:  O.  Billhom.  Taulrri  mm  tf  darlrina. 
Jfcnm.  1874;  Hiwlnus  von  Bii»el,  Brriehl  «m  der  Btkchr- 
mo  route-.,  od.  C.  Bchraidt,  Stnabupg.  1875;  J.  Nobbe, 
ID  ZtilKkriJt  tar  luUirrixht  ThaUnrit.  IS78,  pp.  637-fl63; 
H.  8.  Deniao.  in  Hitlaritck-poliliKJu:  BlOlttr,  bav  (1875). 
IS  iqq.:  idem,  Taulrrt  BelaAna\o  kritiick  untrrnchl, 
Slrasburg.  1879;  idem,  in  Zriudtrift  far  dniUcAu  AUtr- 
ttm,  Miv.  200  Kiq.,  280  kiq..  uv.  101  nqq,;  M.  Jundt, 
Ltt  Amii  d>  Ditu  au  H.  siidt.  Para.  1879;  idem.  Rul- 
nun  Mcrimin  tt  Cami  dt  Ditu  d«  tOberiand.  ib.  1890;  P. 
Btrauch.  AfaroorrfAa  Ebtur.  TQbingon.  1882;  M.  Arnold, 
in  Niiutcmih  Cmlum.  to  (18871,  499-506;  Y.  A.  Bevnn, 
Three  FHendi  of  Cod.  London.  1887;  J.  E.  Erdmann, 
Orundri..dc7  OueAieW.  dn-PAiJiwopiie.i.  SO*  aqq.,*diod,. 
iei9fl.  Eng.  tiuut.  of  mriiei  ed.,  Loadoa.  180»;  Sobiiir. 
CArii<Hin  Church,  v,  2,  pp.  256  aqq..  and  literature  under 
Fbibhm  or  Ooa.  A  new  ed.  of  his  Prediglm,  ed.  F. 
Veiter,  appeared  BerUo,  1909. 

lAOSEH,  HAHS:  Danish  Reformer;  h.  in  the 
village  of  Birkende  on  the  island  of  Ftlnen,  1491; 
d.  at  Ribe  (154  m.  w.a.w.  of  Copenhagen)  Nov.  11, 
1561.  He  received  his  early  education  at  the  schools 
of  Odense  in  Ffliien,  and  Slagelse  in  Zealand,  and 
in  the  monoHteTy  of  the  Knighta  of  St.  John  near 
Slagelse.  In  1516  he  entered  the  University  of  Ros- 
tock, where  he  lectured  in  1520;  from  1520  to  1521 
he  probably  studied  in  Louvain  and  Cologne,  and  in 
October,  1521,  he  waa  called  home  l<i  lecture  at  the 
UniverMty  of  Copenhagen.  In  1523  he  entered  the 
University  of  Wittenberg  and  heard  Luther,  but 
because  of  his  cnthuaiaBm  for  the  Rcfonuation  waa 
recalled.  Having  advocated  the  doctrine  of  juati- 
fication  by  faith  in  one  of  his  sermons,  he  was  im- 
priaoned  in  a  monastery  and  subsequently  sent  to 
Viborg  in  Jutland  where  the  prior  of  the  monastery 
of  the  Knighta  of  St.  John  vainly  endeavored  to 
win  him  baek  to  the  old  faith.  Tausen  was  pro- 
tected by  Pcder  Trane,  the  burgomaster  of  Viborg, 
while  Jakob  Skjiinning,  rector  of  the  school  and 
priest  of  the  Church  of  St,  John,  yielded  his  pulpit 
to  Tausen;  the  crowds  which  soon  aasembled  com- 
pelled him  to  hold  services  in  the  open  air;  later 
the  citinetiH  of  ViborK,  embittered  by  the  resistance 
of  the  clergy,  broke  opien  the  Franciscan  church, 
and  Tausen  preached  there  twice  every  Sunday 
afternoon  and  introduced  singing  in  the  Danish 
ton^e.  On  the  arrival  of  King  Frederic  I.  at  Aal- 
borg  in  1526,  Tausen  inducod  him  to  issue  a  letter 
of  protection.  An  armed  assault  by  the  Roman 
CathoUc  bishops  in  Jutland  evoked  the  protection 
of  the  people,  and  the  Rt'formation  in  Viborg  began 
to  make  progress.  In  1528  Tausen  published  a  bap- 
tiflnial  formula  tor  Evangelical  church  services. 
FVom  Viborg  the  Reformation  spread  to  other  cities 
cl  Korthem  Jutland.    Tausen  became  pastor  cS  the 


Franciscan  church,  but  in  1529  went  to  Coj 
where  his  sermons  had  the  same  effect  aa  in  Viboii. 
At  the  diet  of  1530  held  at  Copenhagen,  under  the 
leadership  of  Tausen,  there  waa  laid  before  the  aa- 
aembiy  a  confession  of  faith,  "  the  forty-three  arti- 
cles of  Copenhagen,"  an  independent  counterpart 
of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  and  on  July  14,  1530, 
freedom  was  granted  for  Evangelical  preaching. 
Tausen  defended  his  EvangeUca!  doctrine  in  % 
learned  work  which  in  Dec,,  1530,  n-as  submitted 
to  the  council  of  the  empire  and  priat*^  six  months 
later.  In  Copenhagen  also  the  refotmaUiry  move- 
ment was  the  occasion  of  violent  disturbances.  On 
Dec.  27  the  citizens,  headed  by  their  burgomasttr, 
invaded  the  Church  of  Our  Lady  and  there  demol- 
ished pictures  and  relics.  Tausen,  naturally  con- 
servative, disapproved  of  this  iconoclasm  and  prao- 
tised  moderation  in  regard  to  the  old  usages  of  the 
Church.  Nevertheless,  the  hatred  against  him  in- 
crpAsed,  and  on  the  death  of  Frederic  I.  in  1533  his 
position  waa  very  insecure.  He  waa  accused  at  the 
diet  in  1533,  but  was  allowed  t«  continue  his  activ- 
ity. He  took  part  in  the  compilation  of  the  Danish 
church  ordinance  of  1537  and  in  the  same  year  be- 
came lector  in  Hebrew  at  the  university.  In  1542 
he  waa  consecrated  bishop  of  Ribe.  Under  the 
Evangelical  Christian  III.,  Tausen  continued  hifl 
work  unhindered.  He  translated  the  Pentateuch 
into  Danish  (Magdeburg.  1533),  and  edited  a,  Da- 
nish Uturgy  and  a  collection  of  sermons  on  the  Gos- 
pels and  epistles  (15;J5).  In  1543  Christian  HI. 
granted  him  a  privilege  for  twenty  years  to  tumisli 
a  Danish  translation  of  the  whole  Bible  as  continua- 
tion of  the  five  books  of  Moses,  but  Tausen  was  not 
able  to  carry  out  this  plan.  He  was  also  a  com- 
poser of  hymns.  (F.  NiklsenI  ,) 
BiBuoaHAFHT:    A  aetectioD  from  Tausen's  unaller  workl 

was  edited  by  H.  J.  Itfirdaoi.  Copenhagen.  1870.     Cod- 

■ult:     F.   Wwial.    in    ThT.   vols,    vi.-vii..    1HS8-S9:     D. 

SshHter,  Gadxichic  «m  Dflnimoft.  vol,  iv„  Colha.  1893; 

L,    Bclunitt,   Johann    Tamrr,   oder  irr  ddniicAe  LutA^r. 

Cologne,  1804  (Roman  CatbaUc). 

TAVERHER  BIBLE.  See  Bibu:  Vebsions,  B, 
IV.,  5  4. 

TAVERHER,  RICHARD:  Translator  of  the 
EngUsh  Bible;  b.  at  Brisley  (20  m.  n.w.  of  Nor- 
wich), England,  1505;  d.atWoodEaton(4m.  n.of 
Oxford)  July  14,  1575.  Heatudied  first  at  Corpus 
Christi  College,  Cambridge,  and  then  at  Cardinal 
College,  Oxford  (B,A.,  1527;  then  M,A.,  Cambridge, 
1530).  After  teaching  at  Cambridge  and  studying 
abroad,  he  began  to  study  law  in  1533,  and  in  1536 
he  became,  at  Cromwell's  recommendation,  clerk 
of  the  privy  seal;  he  was  licensed  to  preach,  1552; 
served  as  justice  of  the  peace,  1558;  and  aa  high 
sheriff  of  Oxfordshire,  1569.  He  published  the 
following  translations;  The  Floteerg  <tf  Serviets 
Gathered  oul  of  Sundry  Writeri  by  Eraemue  in  Latine 
(London,  1547);  also  from  Erasmus  ^  RyglaFruie- 
/uU  E/n/ille  ...  in  Laude  of  Mairymony  (16307); 
and  The  Confeeayon  of  the  Fayth  of  the  Germane* 
(1536).  He  was  the  author  of  The  Garden  of  Wyto- 
dome  Conteynyng  Pleaiafit  Floures,  that  ie  to  Saye, 
Propra  and  Quycke  Sayitiges  of  Princes,  Pkitoeophern 
and  other  Soriei  of  Men  .  .  .  S  pis.  (15.19).  He  is 
remiembered  for  his  edition  of  the  English  Bibb 
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(London,  1539),  commonly  called  Tavemer's  Bible. 
It  appeared  both  in  folio  and  quarto,  the  latter  edi- 
tion in  parts,  so  that  all  might  be  able  to  secure  a 
portion  of  the  Scriptures.  It  was  really  a  revision 
of  Matthew's  Bible.  In  1539  he  also  issued  two 
editions  of  the  New  Testament.  See  Bible  Ver- 
sions, B,  IV.,  i  4. 

Bibuoobapht:  B«sideB  the  literature  on  the  hiitoxy  of  the 
Encliah  Bible  noted  in  vol.  ii.  p.  141  of  this  work,  consult: 
A.  k  Wood.  Athena  Oxonieruet,  ed.  P.  BUbb,  i.  419-423, 
London,  1813;  DNB,  Iv.  393-390. 

TAXATION. 

I*  Hebrew. 

For  Sacred  Purposes  (|  1). 
For  Secular  Purpoees  (|  2). 
IL  Ecclesiastical. 

The  Primitive  Custom  (f  1). 

Rise  of  Taxation  of  Cleisy  (|  2). 

Feudal  Principles  Applied  (f  3). 

Development  from  the  Fourteenth  Oeoteiy  (i  4). 

Present  Ss^tem  (}  5). 

L  Hebrew:  The  Hebrew  language  has  no  general 
term  for  taxes.  Dues  collected  for  the  temple, 
priests,  and  sacred  purposes  in  general  are  desig- 
nated by  terumah,  "  oblation,"  "  offering,"  "  heave 
offering  ").  The  first-bom,  the  first- 
X.  For  fruits,  and  the  Tithes  (q.v.),  which 
Sacred  belonged  to  Yahweh  as  Israel's  king, 
PurpoMS.  may  be  considered  the  first  class  of 
such  sacred  taxes.  In  II  Kings  xii.  4- 
12,  xxii.  3-7  mention  is  made  of  money  paid  into 
the  temple  treasury,  which  consisted  in  part  of 
"  the  money  imposed  by  estimation,"  i.e.,  of  the 
tax  fixed  by  law  for  the  redemption  of  persons  de- 
voted to  God  by  a  vow  (Lev.  xxvii.  1-13),  and  in 
part  of  voluntary  contributions.  Ex.  xxx.  11-16 
(P)  treats  of  a  tax  for  the  regular  service,  and  this 
Mosaic  legislation  was  used  in  later  time  to  justify 
the  assessments  necessary  for  the  sanctuary  (cf. 
II  Chron.  xxiv.  6,  9) ;  the  revenue  thus  derived  was 
to  be  used  for  the  temple  service,  but  not  for  the 
building  of  the  sanctuary.  The  sum  imposed  upon 
"  every  one  that  passeth  among  them  that  are  num- 
bered "  was  **  half  a  shekel  after  the  shekel  of  the 
sanctuary  ";  rich  and  poor  were  taxed  alike  (verse 
15).  The  post-exilic  period  developed  from  this 
single  poll-tax  an  annual  temple-tax.  Under  Ne- 
hemiah  the  community  agreed  to  an  annual  con- 
tribution of  one-third  of  a  shekel  for  the  service  of 
the  house  of  God  (Neh.  x.  32;  cf.  Ezra  vi.  9;  I  Bilacc. 
X.  39-41;  II  Mace.  iii.).  The  money  current  at  this 
time  was  the  Babylonian  silver  coinage,  in  which 
the  shekel  was  divided  into  thirds.  In  the  time  of 
the  Maccabees  Phenician  money  was  introduced, 
which  divided  the  shekel  into  halves,  and  the  temple 
tax  was  then  half  a  shekel,  i.e.,  a  double  drachma 
(Matt.  xvii.  24,  27).  Since  Exodus  xxx.  13  re- 
quired payment  in  the  ancient  sacred  coinage, 
money-chsjigers  found  entrance  into  the  temple 
(Matt.  xxi.  12).  Jews  living  outside  of  Palestine 
also  sent  the  temple  tax  to  Jerusalem  after  they 
became  twenty  years  of  age  (Mishna,  Shekdlim, 
iii.-iv.;  Josephus,  Ant.,  XVIII.,  ix.  1). 

Of  secular  tributes  the  tenth  is  mentioned  as  one 
of  the  royal  privileges  in  the  address  which  is  put 
into  the  mouth  of  Samuel  when  the  Israelites  asked 
for  a  king  (I  Sam.  viii.  10-18).  From  this  it  has 
been  inferred  that  such  a  tax  was  known  to  the 


people  imder  the  kings,  and  it  is  not  impossible 
that  the  taxation  of  families  which  is  implied  in 

I  Sam.  xvii.  2$  refers  to  the  tenth. 

3.  For      The  mention  of  "  king's   mowings  " 

Secular     (Amos  vii.  1)  points  to  a  claim  of  the 

Purposes,    king  upon  the  first  cutting  of  cultivated 

crops' suitable  for  fodder  for  his  horses 
(I  Kings  xviii.  5).  From  I  Kings  iv.  7-19,  although 
the  text  is  corrupt,  the  following  may  be  inferred 
concerning  tribute  at  the  time  of  Solomon:  all  Israel 
was  divided  into  twelve  districts,  each  of  which 
was  imder  a  governor;  on  the  basis  of  this  division 
the  corv^  was  arranged  (I  Kings  v.  13-18;  cf.  xi. 
28),  and  the  burdens  of  taxation  were  fixed.  That 
the  latter  intended  payment  in  kind  is  evident  from 
I  Kings  iv.  7,  where  it  is  said  that  each  of  these 
governors  provided  food  for  the  king  and  his  house- 
hold, each  man  his  nM>nth  in  a  year.  The  other 
revenues  of  Solomon  were  derived  from  his  expedi- 
tions to  Ophir  (I  Kings  ix.  28,  x.  22),  with  which 
an  export  trade  was  probably  connected;  from  the 
trade  in  horses,  which  were  bought  in  Egypt  and 
sold  to  the  kings  of  the  Hittites  and  of  Syria  (I 
Kings  X.  28-29);  and  from  the  imposts  collected 
from  the  caravans  passing  through  his  kingdom  to 
Phenicia  (I  Kings  x.  15).  All  these  taxes  were  en- 
tirely new  and  were  necessitated  by  Solomon's 
splendid  coiut,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that 
upon  his  death  the  people  complained  of  the  bur- 
dens as  something  unusual.  His  predecessors  had 
probably  no  need  to  levy  such  tribute.  Saul  main- 
tained no  costly  court.  In  the  time  of  David  rev- 
enues derived  from  tributes  of  homage  and  justice 
had  probably  greatly  increased.  At  any  rate, 
David's  property  had  become  considerable,  and, 
according  to  I  Chron.  xxvii.  25-34  (cf.  II  Chron. 
xxvi.  10),  he  owned  crown  lands  of  large  extent. 
Added  to  this  were  the  rich  spoils  of  war  (II  Sam. 
viii.  11-12,  xii.  30),  and  the  regular  tributes  of  the 
subjugated  nations  (II  Sam.  viii.  2;  cf.  I  Kings  v. 
1 ;  II  Kings  iii.).  It  is  probable  that  the  census  by 
David  (II  Sam.  xxiv.)  was  intended  to  serve  as  a 
basis  for  taxation,  on  which  account  evil  results 
were  expected  from  the  innovation.  The  tax  sy»- 
tems  were  most  likely  the  same  under  the  kings  of 
the  two  kingdoms  as  imder  Solomon.  According  to 
I  Kings  xxi.  1-16,  the  crown  demains  seem  to  have 
been  increased  by  confiscating  in  certain  cases  the 
property  of  those  who  were  condemned;  I  Sam. 
viii.  12  also  implies  real  estate  over  which  the  king 
could  appoint  his  officers  (cf.  Ezek.  xlvi.  17).  But 
there  is  no  mention  of  land  tax  in  the  time  of  the 
divided  kingdom,  and  a  poll-tax  (which  b  not  men- 
tioned in  the  description  of  the  royal  privileges, 
I  Sam.  viii.  10-18)  was  exacted  only  in  extraordi- 
nary cases,  as  when  a  warHK>ntribution  was  to  be 
paid  to  foreign  despots  (II  Kings  xv.  20,  xxiii.  35). 
In  the  post-^dlic  period,  the  Jews  as  subjects  of  the 
Persian  kingdom  had  to  pay  customs,  "  tolls,"  and 
''  tributes,"  no  doubt  a  direct  money-tax  and  prob- 
ably a  capitation-tax  (Esra  iv.  13,  20,  vi.  8;  Neh. 
V.  4);  the  priests  and  temple-attendajits  were  ex- 
empt (Esra  vii.  24).  Owing  to  the  bitter  feeling  of 
servitude  (Neh.  ix.  36-37)  the  burden  of  taxation 
seemed  harder  than  it  really  was;  yet  the  Persian 
governors  occasionally  practised  extortion  (Neh.  v. 
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15).    For    the    Greek    and    Roman    periods,    see 
TaxeSjTax-Gatherers  (Publicans). 

Victor  RTSSELf. 
n.  Ecclesiastical:    The  cost  of  maintaining  the 
ecclesiastical  organization  is  defrayed  partly  from 
the  endowments  which  it  possesses  in  land  and  capi- 
tal, partly  by  subsidies  from  the  State,  and  partly 

by  the  contributions  of  its  members. 
I.  The      In   primitive   times   the   Church   de- 
Primitive    frayed  its  expenses  from  the  voluntary 
Custom,     oblations  of  its  members,   consisting 

of  oil,  wine,  bread,  incense,  and  the 
fruits  of  the  earth.  The  Jewish  custom  of  present- 
ing the  first-fruits  was  early  adopted;  and  by  the 
time  of  Tertullian  (d.  215)  contributions  of  money 
are  mentioned.  Gradually  the  custom  grew  up  of 
paying  tithes,  partly  as  a  substitute  for  the  obla- 
tions in  kind;  but  before  the  end  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury only  scattered  notices  of  it  are  found.  The 
clergy,  as  they  became  a  distinct  class,  were  ex- 
empted from  these  payments,  though  from  the  end 
of  the  foiulh  century  they  were  not  at  Uberty  to 
alienate  from  the  Church  the  property  they  acquired. 
The  first  traces  of  a  real  taxation  of  the  clergy 
occur  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  century.  First,  an 
annual  tax  was  paid  by  all  the  churches  in  a  diocese 

to  the  cathedral.     It  is  first  met  in 

3.  Rise  of  Spain  (council  of  Braga,  572;   of  To- 

Taxation    ledo,  646),  where  it  was  paid  in  money. 

of  Clergy.    In  the  Frankish  empire,  where  it  was 

paid  in  kind,  it  is  mentioned  in  a  ca- 
pitulary of  Charles  the  Bald,  844;  in  Italy  it  appears 
as  an  almost  universal  custom  under  Innocent  III. 
(d.  1216)  and  Honorius  III.  (d.  1227).  According 
to  the  Council  of  Trent,  its  payment  is  regulated  by 
the  diocesan  synod.  Next,  a  fee  was  paid  by  one 
appointed  to  a  benefice  to  the  bishop  who  installed 
or  ordained  him.  In  the  East  this  is  mentioned  as 
a  custom  in  546;  the  amount  can  not  have  been 
small,  since  it  is  stipulated  that  it  shall  not  exceed 
a  year's  income  of  the  benefice.  In  the  West,  a 
Roman  council  declared  in  595  that  voluntary  gifts 
to  the  ordaining  bishop  and  his  assistants  were  not 
slmoniacal;  but  a  synod  at  Paris  in  829  and  Ivo  of 
Chartres  (q.v.)  in  one  of  his  letters  complain  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  gifts  which  the  Curia  expected 
from  prelates  consecrated  in  Rome.  When  in  the 
ninth  century  metropolitans  were  compelled  to  ap- 
ply to  Rome  for  their  palUum,  a  somewhat  similar 
tax  was  attached,  which  had  become  so  heavy  by 
1027  that  Canute  requested  a  remission  of  it  for  the 
English  archbishops.  Similar  objections  were  later 
raised  elsewhere,  especially  in  Germany.  Finally, 
it  was  considered  (again  first  in  Spain,  589  and  646) 
the  duty  of  the  cleigy  to  entertain  the  bishop  on  his 
visitations.  This  obligation  (called  procuration) 
was  afterward  commuted  for  a  money  payment. 
The  eighth  century  witnessed  a  further  develop- 
ment. The  task  of  church-building  was  systemal- 
ically  regulated;  and  dispensations  were  granted 
by  popes  and  bishops  on  pa3rment  of  a  contribution 
for  some  pious  end.  R^ular  fees  to  the  pope  ap- 
pear first  under  John  XXII.  (d.  1334),  and  they 
were  systematized  under  Alexander  VI.  Fees,  vol- 
imtary,  indeed,  but  fixed  by  custom,  paid  to  the 
deigy  for  certain  sacraments  and  sacramentals 


must  have  arisen  about  the  same  time,  since  the 
fourth  Lateran  Council  (1215)  speaks  of  them  as  a 
laudable  custom  (see  Stole  Fees)  . 

As  the  constitution  of  the  Church  more  and  more 
assumed  the  character  of  a  feudal  monarchy,  eccle- 
siastical taxation  develop>ed  in  the  same  direction. 

Secular  rulers  paid  tribute  to  the  pope 

3.  Feudal   in    token    of   feudal    allegiance;     the 

Principles    "  Peter's  Pence  "  collected  from  every 

Applied,     household  seems  to  have  had  a  similar 

character.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
the  protection-money  paid  by  monasteries  and 
exempt  bishoprics  from  the  reign  of  Alexander  III. 
(d.  1181).  With  the  decay  of  the  secular  impor- 
tance of  the  Church,  most  of  these  have  disappeared. 
Two,  however,  are  still  worth  mentioning — the  sub- 
sidium  charUaHvum  and  the  jiis  deporluum.  The 
former  is  a  tax  which  the  bishop  was  empowered  to 
levy,  in  case  of  extraordinary  need,  on  all  the  bene- 
ficed cleigy  of  his  diocese;  it  is  first  mentioned  at  the 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century.  A  variant 
form  is  the  ingressus  or  entrata,  which  the  bishop 
might  levy  on  entering  his  see  city;  this  is  still 
preserved  in  Bavaria.  Allied  to  it  also  is  the  tithe 
of  all  ecclesiastical  incomes  which  the  pope  asserted 
his  right  to  take  in  case  of  great  need.  The  jus  de- 
partuum  (annates),  mentioned  under  Honorius  III. 
(d.  1227)  and  Boniface  VIII.  (d.  1305),  was  the 
right  by  which  the  bishop  was  entitled  to  collect 
the  first  year's  income  of  every  benefice  in  his  dio- 
cese from  a  new  incumbent.  Sometimes  it  appears 
as  a  special  privilege  accorded  by  the  pope  for  ex- 
traordinary needs  of  a  certain  year,  sometimes  as  a 
fixed  and  permanent  right.  Both  bishops  and  popes 
at  times  claimed  this  right.  Sometimes  the  popes 
exacted  it  only  from  the  benefices  to  which  they 
had  reserved  the  right  to  present.  Out  of  this  right 
developed  the  later  papal  annates  strictly  so  called. 
To  the  class  of  feudal  payments  belong  those  which 
were  levied  on  the  estate  of  a  deceased  cleric,  when 
in  the  fourteenth  century  the  clergy  gained  liberty 
to  dispose  of  their  property  by  will.  Sometimes  the 
clergy  were  required  to  leave  a  fixed  proportion  to 
the  Church;  in  other  cases  to  submit  their  wills  to 
the  rural  dean  for  probate  and  pay  a  fee  to  him. 

The  decay  of  church  Ufe  after  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury gave  rise  to  a  number  of  new  forms  of  pay- 
ment or  modifications  of  existing  ones.     To  this 

period    belongs    the    absence-money, 

4.  Develop-  paid  to  the  bishop  for  dispensation 

ment  from  from  the  obligation  of  residence,  gen- 

the  Four-  erally  by  clerics  who  possessed  more 

teenth      than  one  benefice.     The  pope,  when- 

Centuiy.     ever  as  metropolitan  or  patriarch  he 

consecrated  a  bishop,  claimed  the  ob- 
loHo  spoken  of  above.  In  fourteenth-century  docu- 
ments such  payments  occur  under  various  titles,  of 
servitia  camerce  papcB,  aervitia  communia,  and  by 
the  end  of  that  century  they  are  fixed  at  a  maxi- 
mum of  a  year's  income.  From  this  time,  in  addi- 
tion, the  popes  claimed  (at  first  occasionally  and 
then  definitely)  the  jus  deportuum  to  the  extent  of 
half  the  first  year's  income  from  all  benefices  the 
appointment  to  which  was  reserved.  As  this  class 
of  benefices  was  always  increasing,  opposition  to 
this  payment  developed  in  more  than  one  national 
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Church,  particularly  in  the  German.  In  England 
the  papal  annates  were  transferred  to  the  crown 
at  the  Reformation;  in  the  reign  of  Anne  they  were 
formed  into  a  fund  (Queen  Anne's  Bounty;  q.v.) 
for  the  augmentation  of  the  poorer  livings.  As  re- 
garded Germany,  the  arrangements  were  regulated 
at  the  Council  of  Constance  in  1418,  the  provisions 
of  w^hich  resulted  in  the  practical  abolition  of  an- 
nates in  Germany,  as  well  as  in  Belgium,  France, 
and  Spain.  The  so-called  quindennia,  whose  collec- 
tion every  fifteen  years  was  decreed  by  Paul  II., 
also  never  became  practically  operative  there;  these 
were  payments  in  compensation  for  the  loss  of  an- 
nates from  such  reserved  benefices  as  had  been  in- 
corporated with  others,  in  which  therefore  no  va- 
cancies ever  occurred.  The  servitia,  however,  both 
the  communia  and  the  smaller  chancery  fees  con- 
nected A\'ith  them,  were  still  to  be  paid  to  the  pope; 
and  these  in  common  parlance  often  took  the  name 
of  annates.  The  Council  of  Basel,  in  agreement  with 
the  German  princes,  talked  of  abolishing  them  en- 
tirely; but  the  Concordat  of  Vienna  in  1448  left  the 
matter  where  the  Council  of  Constance  had  left  it, 
except  that  after  that  time  the  tax  gradually  rose 
in  amount,  and  was  paid  in  one  stun  instead  of  two. 
In  the  later  concordats  and  bulls  of  circumscription 
(see  Concordats  and  Deumiting  Bulls),  the  an- 
nates are  usually  retained  and  their  amount  desig- 
nated. It  became  customary,  however,  in  later 
times  for  an  individual  agreement  to  be  reached  at 
the  appointment  of  each  new  bishop,  by  which  a 
lump  sum  was  paid  considerably  smaller  than  that 
named  in  the  older  documents.  The  whole  subject 
was  considered  at  the  Council  of  Trent.  The  result 
was  partly  the  regulation  of  the  older  imposts,  part- 
ly the  creation  of  a  new  one,  which  the  bishop  was 
authorized  to  levy  on  all  the  beneficed  clergy  in  his 
diocese,  using  the  proceeds  to  found  and  maintain 
the  clerical  seminaries  which  the  council  wished  to 
see  established.  This  is  called  alumnoHcum  or  semi- 
naristicum. 

The  payments  which  remain  nowadays  of  all  this 
complicated  system  may  be  classified  according  as 
they  are  paid  by  all  members  of  the  Church  or  only 

by  the  clergy,  or  again  only  by  the 

5.  Present  beneficed  clergy;   those  which  are  re- 

SjTstem.     ceived  by  all  the  clergy,  or  the  bishop, 

or  the  pope  alone;  tiiose  which  are 
properly  called  taxes,  and  those  which  are  rather 
fees.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Chiux^h  at  present 
those  paid  by  all  members  include  surplice  (see 
Stole  Fees)  and  dispensation  fees,  the  former  re- 
ceived by  all  the  clergy,  the  latter  by  the  bishop  or 
pope;  tithes,  payments  for  chureh-building,  and 
the  voluntary  offerings  whose  amount  is  more  or 
less  fixed  by  custom;  and,  in  certain  countries,  es- 
pecially some  of  the  German  states,  a  tax  regulated 
by  the  government  for  the  support  of  public  worship. 
The  clergy,  again,  pay  fees  for  their  letters  of  orders, 
letters  dimissory  and  of  approbation,  dispensations, 
etc.  The  taxes  formerly  levied  on  the  clergy  are 
not  now  (with  the  exception  of  a  possible  universal 
tax  in  case  of  necessity,  as  described  above)  pre- 
scribed by  the  common  law  of  the  Church;  local 
laws  provide  for  procurations,  inheritance  duty,  the 
(UumnoHcumy  and  the  annus  carenHcf  (q.v.).    The 


State  formerly  exercised  a  supervision  in  many 
places  over  these  taxes,  that  they  might  not  fall  too 
heavily  on  any  subject.    See  ImfUNirr. 

(E.  FRIEDBERGf.) 

Bibuoohapht:  On  I.,  bendes  the  literature  under  Tithb;  and 
Taxation,  consult:  J. Wellhausen,  Prolegomerui,  4th  ed.,  pp. 
149  sqq.,  Berlin,  1895,  Eng.  transl.  of  earlier  ed.,  Edin- 
bursh.  1885;  B.  Stade,  Bibliache  Theologie  des  A.  T.,  i. 
S  84,  TObingen,  1905;  Bensinger.lA rvA^U>toaie,  pp.  382-386; 
Nowack,  Arch&oloffie,  vol.  ii.;  EB,  iv.  4905-16;  JE,  xii. 
69-70.  On  II.  conault:  L.  Thomaasin,  Vettu  et  nova 
eccUaim  dUciplina  circa  berufieia,  III.,  ii.  32  sqq.,  Paris, 
1728;  O.  Phillips,  Kirchenrecht,  v.  235,  238,  vii.  438,  7 
vols.,  Recensburc,  1852-72;  P.  Woker,  Das  kirchlich§ 
Finatunveten  der  PdptU,  NOrdlingen,  1878;  A.  Gottlobi 
Atia  der  Camera  Apostoliea  des  XV,  Jahrhunderta,  Inns* 
bruck,  1889;  L.  KOnig,  Die  p&pstliche  Kammer  unter 
Clement  V.  und  Johann  XXII.,  Vienna,  1894;  £.  Fried- 
berg,  Kirchenrecht,  SS  171-173,  5th  ed.,  Leipsic,  1903; 
J.  P.  Kirch,  Die  p&ptUichen  Annaten  in  Deutechland  v>Qh- 
rend  dea  i^.  JahrhunderU,  Paderbom,  1903. 

TAXES,  TAX-GATHERERS  (PUBLICANS):  The 
earliest  notice  of  a  species  of  taxes  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament is  I  Kings  x.  15,  as  derived  as  toll  from 
commerce  in  return  for  protection;  a  standing  im- 
post is  mentioned  (Ezra  iv.  13,  20,  vii.  24).  Such 
taxes  were  levied  by  the  Persians,  Ptolemies  and  Se- 
leucids  (qq.v.),  and  Romans  in  the  subjected  coun- 
tries upon  exports  and  imports,  and  were  collected 
not  immediately  by  the  State  but  through  those 
who  bid  for  the  privilege  for  certain  periods,  a  year- 
ly sum  being  contracted  for  yearly,  all  excess  going 
into  the  collector's  purse  and  deficiencies  being  sup- 
plied from  the  same.  Little  is  known  of  Palestinian 
tax-gatherers  of  the  time  of  Christ.  Palestine  was 
in  three  districts,  at  the  frontiers  of  which  prob- 
ably toll  was  collected  for  the  respective  rulers.  So 
Levi  (Matt.  ix.  9)  at  Capernaum  collected  for  Herod 
Antipas,  and  Zaccheus  at  Jericho  (Luke  xix.  1-2) 
for  the  Romans.  Anu)ng  the  Romans  companies 
of  the  equestrian  order  often  united  for  the  piupose, 
and  the  office  had  no  necessary  taint,  except  for 
the  lower  ranks  of  officials;  but  among  the  Jews  it 
was  despised,  the  official  was  regarded  as  on  an 
equality  with  incendiaries  and  bandits,  and  his  entire 
family  suffered  imder  social  and  religious  ostracism. 
This  was  due  to  the  facts  that  the  native  Je^vish 
impost  was  laid  for  purposes  of  religion  only,  that 
the  impost  of  the  ruling  power  tended  to  protect 
and  continue  foreign  domination,  and  that  it  was 
the  means  of  oppression,  the  collectors  often  be- 
coming rich.  Tax-gatherers  and  sinners  were  classed 
together.  The  graciousness  of  Jesus  toward  tax- 
gatherers  was  shown  not  to  the  office,  but  to  the 
person,  and  gained  for  him  the  hatred  of  the  Jews. 
The  two  striking  cases  are  Matthew  and  Zaccheus 
(Luke  v.  27  sqq.,  xix.  1-10).    Compare  Taxation. 

(R.  Zehnpfund.) 

Bibuoohapht:  L.  Hersfeld,  Handdegeechiehte  der  Juden 
dea  AUeriuma,  pp.  160-163.  Brunswick,  1879;  lUmon- 
di^re,  De  la  levie  dea  imp  Ala  en  droit  romair^a,  Montauban, 
1884;  J.  Marquardt,  RGmiache  StaatavervaUung,  ii.  261- 
270,  289-293,  Leipsic.  1885;  A.  Edersheim,  Life  and 
Timee  of  Jeaua  the  Meaaiah,  i.  514  sqq.,  New  York,  1896; 
SohOrer,  Oeaehiehte,  i.  473-479,  Eng.  transl.,  I.,  ii.  65-71; 
DB,  iii.  172-173,  extra  volume,  pp.  394-396;  1X7(7.  iL 
455;  JE,  z.  265-266;  and  literature  under  Taxes. 

TAYLOR,  BARNARD  COOK:  Baptist;  b.  at 
Hohndel,  N.  J.,  May  20,  1850.  He  was  educated  at 
Brown  University  (B.A.,  1874)  and  Crozer  Theo- 
logical Seminaiy  (1877).    With  this  institution  he 
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baa  airice  been  connected  as  instructor  in  Hebrew 
(1877-80),  associate  prafeaaor  of  Biblical  interpro- 
tation  (18S0-83),  and  professor  of  Old-Testament 
literature  and  ex^csis  (since  1883).  He  has  written 
Oudine  Analysts  of  the  Books  of  the  Bible  (Philadel- 
phia, 1892)  and  Hiatorkal  Books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment (1895). 

TAYLOR,  CHARLES:  Church  ot  England;  b. 
in  London  May  27.  1840;  d.  at  Nuremberg,  Ger- 
many, Aug.  12,  1908.  He  was  educated  at  St. 
John'8College,Cambridge(Bjl.,1862;  M.A.,  1865); 
was  ordained  priest  1867;  became  a.  fellow  of  his 
college,  1864,  and  master,  1881.  He  was  an  exam- 
iner at  St.  David's  Coliego,  Lampeter,  Wales,  1874- 
1877;  vice-chancellor  ot  Cambridge,  1887-88;  and 
aldennan  of  the  borough  of  Cambridge,  1889-05. 
He  was  select  preacher  at  Cambridge  in  1887,  1893, 
1890,  and  after  1876  was  an  honorary  fellow 
■of  King's  College,  I^ondon.  His  works  embrace: 
The  Gospel  in  Oie  Law,  a  Critical  Examinaiion  of 
the  CiiaHoHS  from  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New 
(London,  1869);  The  Dirge  of  CoMeth  Discussed 
and  lAteraUy  Interpreted  {1^7 A);  Sayings  of  Oie  J ew- 
ieh  FaShera,  including  Pirke  Abolh,  etc.,  in  Hebrew 
and  English,  with  Critical  and  lUustraiive  Notes 
(1877;  second  enlarged  edition,  with  a  Cairo  Frag- 
ment of  Aquilft's  Version  of  tite  Old  Testament, 
1897;  appendix,  1899);  The  Teaching  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles,  with  lUustrations  from,  the  Talmud  (Cam- 
bridge, 1886);  The  Witness  of  Hermas  to  the  Four 
Ootpda  (1892);  The  Oxyrhtfncus  Logia  and  the 
Apocryphal  Oospds  (London,  1899);  The  Wisdom 
tif  Ben  Sira,  Portions  of  Ecdesiasticus  from  Hebrew 
Manuscripts  in  the  Cairo  Genisah  ColUction  now  at 
Cambridge  (in  collaboration  with  S.  Schechter; 
Cambridge,  1899);  Cairo  Genitah  Palimpsests,  in- 
cluding a  Fragment  of  Psalm  xxii.  according  to  Ori- 
gen't  Hexapla  (1900);  Shepherd  of  Hermas  (2  vo]s., 
London,  1903-06);  and  The  Oxyrhyneus  Sayings  of 
Jeaaa  (1905). 

TAYLOR,  DAH:  Founder  of  New  Connection  of 
General  Baptists;  b.  at  North  Owrani  (2  m.  n.  of 
Halifax),  Yorkshire,  England,  Dec.  21,  1738;  d.  in 
London  Dec.  2,  1816.  He  began  work  as  a  miner 
with  his  father  at  the  age  of  five,  came  under  Meth- 
odist influences  when  fifteen,  joined  the  Wesleyons 
in  1769,  began  to  preach  for  them  in  1761,  but  with- 
drew in  176.?,  and  was  immersed  in  1763,  taking  the 
pastorate  at  Wadsworth  of  the  General  Baptist 
Church,  the  same  year.  He  became  dissatisfied  with 
the  Cnitarian  drift  in  this  connection,  and  sought 
to  arrest  it.  Failing,  he,  together  with  the  Barton 
Independent  Baptists,  formed,  in  June,  1770,  the 
New  Connection  of  General  Baptists  (see  Bap- 
■nsre,  r.,  3,  S  3).  He  preached  at  Halifax  from  1772, 
■where  a  church  was  organiBod  in  1782,  of  which  he 
became  pastor  1783;  in  1785  ho  became  a  colleague 
at  Church  Street,  Whitechapel,  London,  and  in  1794 
sole  pastor.  He  wa.s  a  tutor  in  the  General  Baptist 
Evangelical  Academy  at  Mile  End,  London,  1798- 
1813,  retaining  his  pastorate  meanwhile.  He  wrote 
copiously  and  ably  on  the  theological  queatioaa  of 
the  day,  and  also  shaped  the  course  of  his  denomi- 
nation. He  was  its  leading  spirit  for  nearly  half  a 
oentury,  founded  its  college  in  1797,  and  started 


and  cditod  its  magazine,  1798.  His  chief  literary 
works  are:  Compendious  View  of  Christian  Baptism 
(London,  1772);  Fundame'Unls  of  Religion  in  Faith 
and  Practice  (Leeds,  1775);  Dissertations  on  Sing- 
inginthe  Worship  of  God  (2  parts,  London,  1787); 
Eternity  of  Future  Punishment  (1789);  and  Essay 
on  the  TnUh  and  Inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
(1790). 

Bibuoqbapht:  A.  Tikylor.  McmuiVt  of  Rrv.  Dan  Taslar. 
landoD,  IS30;  W.  Undrrwood.  Lifr  of  Rrv.  Dan  Taylor, 
ib.  1870;  D,\B.  Iv.  406-106.  Refsrcnoaa  wUl  be  found 
atm  ia  (he  lilciotiire  on  Bnpliata  dealing  wJUi  this  period. 

TAYLOR,  GEORGE  BOARDHAK:  Baptist;  b. 
at  Richmond,  Va.,  Dec.  27,  1832.  He  was  educated 
at  Richmond  College  (A.B.,  1850),  and,  after  teach- 
ing and  studying  law  (1850-52),  studied  at  the  Uni- 
versity ot  Virginia  (1852-54).  He  has  held  pastor- 
ates at  the  Franklin  Square  Church,  Baltimore 
(1854-55),  and  at  Staunton,  Va.  (1855-73),  being 
also  a  confederate  chaplain  in  the  Civil  War.  He 
was  twice  appointed  chaplain  of  the  UnivetBJty  of 
Virginia  (1869-71  and  1885-87).  In  1873  he  was 
sent  by  the  Foreign  Mission  Board  of  the  Southern 
Baptist  Convention  to  take  charge  of  their  mission 
in  Italy,  which  position  he  held  until  1904,  while 
since  1901  he  has  been  professor  of  systematic  the- 
ology in  the  Baptist  Theological  School  at  Rome. 
In  theology  he  is  a  progressive  conservative.  He 
has  written  Baptists— Who  They  are  and  what  They 
have  Done  (4  vols.,  PhUadelphia,  1872-73);  Italy 
and  the  Italians  (1898);  and  ManwHe  di  Teologia 
Sistemalica  (Florence,  1906). 

TAYLOR,  GRAHAM:  Congregation alist;  b.  at 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  May  2,  1851.  He  was  grad- 
uated from  Rutgers  College  (A.B.,  1870)  and  from 
the  New  Brunswick  Theological  Seminary  (1873). 
He  was  pastor  of  the  Heforraed  Church,  Hopewell, 
N.  Y.  (1873-80),  and  the  Fourth  Congregational 
Church,  Hartford,  Conn.  (1880-92);  professor  of 
practical  theology  at  the  Hartford  Theological  Sem- 
inary (lSSS-92);  was  appointed  professor  ot  soci- 
ology at  the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary  in  1892, 
professorial  lecturer  at  the  University  of  Chicago  in 
1903,  and  director  of  the  Chicago  Institute  ot  Social 
Science  in  1906,  all  of  which  positions  he  still  holds. 
He  founded  The  Commons,  a  sociological  settle- 
ment in  Chicago,  and  has  exerted  a  wide  influence 
OS  arbiter  in  labor  troubles. 

TAYLOR,  ISAAC:  English  lay  theologian;  b. 
at  Lavenliam  (28  m.  c.s.e.  of  Cambridge)  Aug. 
17,  1787;  d.  at  Stanford  Rivers  (7  m.  n.e.  ot  Char- 
ing Cross.  London)  June  28,  1865.  Early  in  life  ho 
entered  the  Established  Church;  after  following  for 
a  while  the  profeasion  ot  engraver  and  artist,  he 
turned  hia  attention  to  literature  and  inventions. 
He  invented  a  very  ingenious  engraving  machine 
which  was  eventually  used  tor  patterns  upon  roUetB 
for  calico-printing.  His  intollectual  activities  were 
largely  in  the  Baconian  and  patristic  lines  ot  study, 
and  as  an  author  he  was  very  prolific  and  original. 
His  works  embrace  Elements  of  Thoughts  (London, 
1822) ;  Hilary  of  Transmission  of  Ancient  Books  la 
Modem  Times  (1827);  The  Process  of  Historical 
Proof  0828):  Natural  History  of  Enthusiasm  (1829); 
New  Model    of    Christiana    Missions    to  Popish, 
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Mahomedan  and  Pagan  Nations  Explained  (1829); 
Fanaticism  (1833);  Spiritual  Despotism  (1835); 
Physical  Theory  of  Another  Life  (1836);  Ancient 
Christianity y  and  the  Doctrine  of  the  Oxford  Tracts 
for  the  Times  (1839) ;  Loyola  and  Jesuitism  in  its 
Rudiments  (1849);  Wesley  and  Methodism  (1851); 
The  Restoration  of  Bdi^  (1855);  Logic  in  Theology 
.  .  .  Essays  (1859);  Ultimate  CivUizaHon  .  .  . 
Essays  (1860);  Spirit  of  Hebrew  Poetry  (1861); 
and  Considerations  on  the  Pentateuch  (1863). 

Bibliographt:  A  fundamental  source  for  a  life  is  his  own 
Pertonal  RecolUdions,  London,  1864;  and  his  Memoriala 
of  the  Taylor  Family  of  Ongar,  2  vols.,  ib.  1867.  Ck>nsult 
further:  Sir  J.  Stephen,  EwayB  in  Beclenattical  Bio(f 
raphy,  pp.  686-633,  ib.  1868;  DNB,  Iv.  417-419. 

TAYLOR,  JAMES  HXJDSOU:  Founder  of  the 
China  Inland  Mission;  bom  at  Barnsley  (18  m.  s. 
of  Leeds),  Yorkshire,  England,  May  21,  1832;  d.  at 
Changsha  (340  m.  n.  of  Canton),  China,  June  3, 
1905.  His  father  was  an  eloquent  and  able  Method- 
ist local  preacher  and  his  mother  a  woman  of  more 
than  ordinary  sweet  and  patient  spirit.  Hudson 
Taylor  combined  the  ability  of  his  father  with  the 
gentle  disposition  of  his  mother.  He  was  converted 
through  the  reading  of  a  tract  at  the  age  of  fifteen, 
and  not  long  afterward  passed  through  a  remarkable 
experience,  at  which  time  he  dedicated  himself  to 
God  for  whatever  service  might  be  appointed.  Un- 
known to  himself,  his  father,  who  had  been  deeply 
interested  in  China,  had  prayed  that  his  son  might 
go  to  that  land  as  a  missionary,  and  very  early, 
through  the  reading  of  Walter  Henry  Medhurst's 
China  (London,  1838),  the  thoughts  of  young  Taylor 
were  directed  to  that  country. 

With  a  view  to  preparing  himself  for  his  life- 
work,  he  engaged  as  assistant  to  a  physician  at 
Hull,  and  subsequently  studied  medicine  at  the 
London  Hospital.  The  great  interest  awakened  in 
China  through  the  Taiping  rebellion,  which  was 
then  erroneously  supposed  to  be  a  mass  movement 
toward  Christianity,  together  with  the  glowing  but 
exaggerated  reports  made  by  Carl  Friedrich  August 
Gutzlaff  concerning  China's  accessibility,  led  to  the 
founding  of  the  China  Evangelization  Society,  to 
the  service  of  which  Hudson  Taylor  offered  himself 
and  on  Sept.  19,  1853,  he  sailed  for  China  before  the 
completion  of  his  medical  studies.  The  six  years 
from  1854  to  1860  were  spent  in  Shanghai,  Swatow, 
and  Ningpo,  working  sometimes  in  company  with 
older  missionaries  of  other  societies  and  especially 
with  William  Chalmers  Bums  of  the  English  Presby- 
terian Mission.  During  this  period  he  retired  from 
the  China  Evangelization  Society,  which  subse- 
quently ceased  to  exist,  and  continued  as  an  inde- 
p)endent  worker,  trusting  God  to  supply  his  need. 
His  experiences  of  God's  faithfulness  in  meeting  his 
own  personal  needs  and  the  needs  of  a  hospital  at 
Ningpo,  of  which  he  had  taken  charge,  had  much  to 
do  with  the  subsequent  step  of  founding  the  China 
Inland  Mission.  While  at  Ningpo  he  married  Bliss 
Maria  Dyer,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Dyer  of 
the  London  Missionary  Society.  Of  the  children 
bom  by  this  marriage,  three  survive  their  father's 
decease,  and  two  are  to-day  missionaries  in  China. 

Invalided  home  in  1860,  he  spent  the  next  five 
years  in  England,  and,  in  company  with  the  Rev. 


Frederick  Foster  Crough  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society,  completed  the  revision  of  a  version  of  the 
New  Testament  in  the  colloquial  of  Ningpo  for  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  and  also  finished 
his  medical  course.  To  arouse  interest  in  the  great 
Middle  Kingdom  lie  published  a  book  entitled 
China,  its  Spiritual  Need  and  Claims  (London,  1865, 
8th  ed.,  1890),  which  has  been  much  used  in  calling 
forth  sjonpathy  for  China  and  volunteers  for  the 
field,  who  began  to  go  out  in  1862,  .the  first  being 
James  J.  Meadows.  In  1865,  at  Brighton,  Taylor 
definitely  dedicated  himself  to  God  for  the  found- 
ing of  a  new  society  to  undertake  the  evangelization 
of  inland  China.  In  May,  1866,  he,  with  his  wife 
and  children  and  a  party  of  sixteen  missionaries, 
sailed  for  China.  Thus  was  definitely  launched  that 
organization  which,  on  Jan.  1,  1911,  had  968  mis- 
sionaries (including  wives)  connected  with  it,  and 
in  the  support  of  which  more  than  £1,471,000  had 
been  contributed  in  answer  to  prayer  and  without 
public  or  private  solicitation  of  funds.  From  the 
founding  of  the  mission  in  1865  Taylor's  time  be- 
came more  and  more  ccoupied  as  general  director 
of  a  growing  work.  His  duties  necessitated  exten- 
sive journeys  in  China  and  frequent  visits  to  the 
honke  country.  In  1888  a  wider  ministry  was  com- 
menced through  the  formation  of  a  home  center  in 
North  America.  This  arose  through  Taylor's  pres- 
ence at  the  Northfield  Convention  (see  Moodt, 
D WIGHT  Lyman).  Two  years  later  another  center 
was  founded  in  Australasia.  Various  visits  to  the 
continent  of  Europe  led  to  the  inception  of  associ- 
ate missions,  which  recognized  Taylor  as  their  gen- 
eral director  on  the  field.  In  Jan.,  1911,  these  a»- 
sociate  missions  had  216  workers  on  the  field. 

The  constant  pressure  and  increasing  strain  in- 
separable from  such  a  work  frequently  threatened 
a  serious  breakdown;  but  Taylor,  though  far  from 
strong  as  a  child,  manifested  remarkable  recupera- 
tive powers.  In  1900,  however,  at  the  New  York 
Conference,  the  first  serious  signs  of  failing  health 
began  to  manifest  themselves.  Having  already  a»- 
sociated  Dixon  Edward  Hoste  with  himself  in  the 
directorate  of  the  mission,  he  slowly  resigned  his 
great  responsibilities,  still  seeking  to  assist  the  work 
as  consulting  director  while  living  quietly  in  retire- 
ment in  Switzerland.  His  second  wife  (n^  Fauld- 
ing),  to  whom  he  had  been  married  in  1871,  and  by 
whom  he  had  two  children,  died  in  the  summer  of 
1904.  Early  in  1905  Taylor  determined,  though 
extremely  feeble,  to  pay  another  visit  to  China. 
After  visiting  various  centers  he  reached  Changsha, 
the  capital  of  the  previously  anti-foreign  province 
of  Hunan,  where  he  suddenly  and  peacefully  passed 
from  his  labors.  His  remains  were  interred  at 
Chinkiang,  by  the  side  of  his  first  wife  and  those  of 
his  children  who  had  died  in  China. 

As  a  Bible  student  Taylor  was  unique.  Holding 
firmly  to  the  plenary  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures 
and  putting  them  to  daily  test  in  his  life  and  work, 
he  became  a  nM>st  helpful  and  remarkable  expositor, 
his  Bible  readings  being  greatly  appreciated  at  the 
various  conventions  held  in  Europe  and  North 
America.  As  a  leader  of  men  and  careful  organizer 
he  had  preeminent  gifts.  Being  convinced  of  his 
duty,  every  detail  was  carefully  thought  out  and 
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airanged  for,  and  then  no  subsequent  difficulty  or 
opposition  was  allowed  to  daunt  him.  Gifted  with 
the  power  to  command  sleep  whenever  needed, 
he  labored  night  and  day,  resting  only  when  ex- 
hausted nature  compelled  him.  No  day,  how- 
ever, was  entered  upon  without  a  period  of  quiet 
prayer  and  Bible  study.  James  Hudson  Taylor  was, 
to  quote  the  pregnant  words  of  Prof.  Gustav  War- 
neck,  "  A  man  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  faith, 
of  entire  surrender  to  God  and  his  call,  of  great  self- 
denial,  heart-felt  compassion,  rare  power  in  prayer, 
marvelous  organizing  faculty,  energetic  initiative, 
indefatigable  perseverance,  and  of  astonishing  in- 
fluence with  men,  and  withal  of  child-Uke  hiunility." 
Taylor  was  the  author  of:  Union  and  Communion 
(London,  1893);  A  Retrospect  (1894);  Separation 
and  Service  (1898) ;  and  A  Ribband  of  Blue,  and  other 
Bible  Studies  (1899).        Marshall  Broomhall. 

BiBUOORAPHT :  M.  G.  Guinness,  Story  of  the  China  Inland  Mia- 
tion,  2  vob.,  London,  1893;  M.  Broomhall,  Pioneer  Work 
in  Hunan,  ib.  1906;  idem,  The  Chineae  Empire^  a  General 
and  Misaionary  Survey,  ib.  1908;  idem,  Faith  and  Facta  aa 
lUuatrated  intheHiat.  of  the  China  Inland  Miaaion,  ib.  1909. 

TAYLOR,  JEREMY:  English  bishop,  theologian, 
and  devotional  writer;  b.  at  Cambridge  Aug.  15, 
1613;  d.  at  Lisbum  (8  m.  s.w.  of  Belfast),  Ireland, 
Aug.  13,  1667.  He  studied  at  Gonville  and  Gains 
College,  Cambridge  (B.A.,  1630-31;  M.A.,  1633-34; 
D.D.,  Oxford,  1642);  by  doing  occasional  duty  for 
Thomas  Risden,  divinity  lecturer  at  St.  Paul's, 
London,  he  attracted  the  attention  of  Archbishop 
Laud,  who  sent  him  to  Oxford,  1635,  and  procured 
for  him  a  fellowship,  1636,  made  him  his  chaplain, 
and  probably  secured  for  him  appointment  as  royal 
chaplain;  he  was  made  rector  of  Uppingham,  Rut- 
land, 1638;  probably  in  1642  he  accompanied  the 
king  to  Oxford,  and  it  is  likely  that  he  was  then 
(though  not  fonnally  till  1644)  deprived  of  his  liv- 
ing; in  1643  he  was  made  rector  of  Overstone, 
Northamptonshire;  in  1644  he  was  a  prisoner  with 
the'  army  of  the  Conunonwealth.  In  1645  he  be- 
came one  of  the  principals  in  a  school  at  Newton 
Hall,  Carmarthenshire,  also  chaplain  to  Richard 
Vaughan,  earl  of  Carbery.  This  period  was  one  of 
the  most  fruitful  in  his  Ufe;  then  he  published  his 
Theologia  ekUktike;  a  Discourse  of  the  Liberty  of 
Prophesying  (1646),  a  plea  for  deprived  Episcopal 
clergymen;  \Sa  Cheat  Exemplar  .  .  .  Life  and  Death 
of  .  .  .  Jesus  Christ  (1649);  Rule  and  Exercises  of 
Holy  Living  (1650);  Rule  and  Exercises  of  Holy 
Dying  (1651).  The  two  last  named  with  his  Worthy 
Communicant  (not  published  till  1660)  are  among 
the  most  noted  and  worthy  devotional  books  in  the 
English  language.  A  nimiber  of  sermons  followed, 
including  his  Discourse  on  Baptism  (1652);  to  this 
period  is  chargeable  also  The  Real  Presence  and 
Spiritiudl  of  Christ  in  the  Blessed  Sacrament  Proved 
.  .  .  against  Transubstantiation  (1654),  and  Po- 
lemical and  Moral  Discourses  (1657).  Meanwhile 
he  had  resumed  relations  with  London  in  1653, 
preached  there  occasionally  in  1654,  and  for  reasons 
unknown,  he  was  a  prisoner  in  Chepstow  in  1654 
and  again  in  1655;  in  1657-58  Taylor  ministered  to 
a  small  body  of  Episcopalians  in  London.  The  next 
year  he  was  invited  to  accept  a  weekly  lectureship 
at  Lisbum,  County  Antrim,  Ireland,  which  after 


son^  hesitation  he  accepted,  receiving  from  Crom- 
well papers  for  his  protection,  but  in  1660  he  was 
again  in  London,  where  he  published  his  Doctor 
dubUantium  or  the  Rule  of  Conscience^  favorably 
noticed  by  Hallam  as  an  "  extensive  and  learned 
work  on  casuistry  ";  the  work  was  dedicated  to 
Charles  II.  On  the  restoration  of  episcopacy  he 
was  raised  in  1660-61  to  the  bishopric  of  Down  and 
Connor,  to  which  Dromore  was  afterward  added, 
but  found  his  course  difficult  as  a  bishop,  the  Pres- 
byterians especially  furnishing  trouble  to  which  he 
replied  by  frequent  depositions  of  those  who  refused 
to  recognize  episcopal  jurisdiction.  He  desired 
translation  to  an  English  see,  but  his  request  was 
passed  by,  and  he  was  left  to  finish  his  life  in  uncon- 
genial surroundings.  Besides  the  works  named 
above,  special  mention  should  be  made  of  his  Dis- 
course of  Friendship  (1657);  he  also  issued  a  lai^ge 
number  of  sermons.  His  Whole  Works  were  edited 
by  Reginald  Heber  (15  vols.,  London,  1822;  revised 
edition  by  C.  P.  Eden,  10  vols.,  1847-52).  The 
WorkSy  ed.  T.  S.  Hughes  (5  vols.,  1831),  consist  of 
sermons  and  the  Holy  Living  and  Holy  Dying. 
Poems  and  Verse  TranslationSy  ed.  A.  B.  Grosart,  was 
issued  1870. 

Taylor  has  been  called  "  the  Chrysostom  of  Eng- 
land," surpassing  in  brilliancy  of  imagination  his 
Greek  antet3rpe.  For  succeeding  generations  his 
fame  rests  on  the  three  devotional  works  especially 
noted  above. 

BiBUOORAPHT :  The  best  of  the  earlier  lives,  perhaps  abso- 
lutely the  best,  is  that  by  Heber,  as  revised  by  Eden,  in 
the  Whole  Worka,  ut  sup.  Consult  further:  H.  K.  Bonney. 
The  Life  of  .  .  .  Jeremy  Taylor,  London,  1815;  R.  E.  A. 
Willmott,  Biahop  Jeremy  Taylor,  hia  Predeceaaora,  Con- 
temporariea,  and  Succeaaora,  London,  1847;  A.  Barry, 
Jeremy  Taylor,  the  Engliah  Chryao^om,  in  J.  £.  Kempe, 
Claaaic  Preachera  of  the  Engliah  Church,  2  ser.,  London, 
1877;  F.  W.  Farrar,  in  A.  Barry,  Maatera  in  Engliah  The- 
ology, London,  1878;  W.  H.  D.  Abrams,  Great  Engliah 
Churchmen,  London,  1879;  E.  H.  May,  Diaaertation  on 
the  Life,  Theology,  and  Tim^a  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  London, 
1892;  W.  E.  Collins,  ed..  Typical  Engliah  Churchmen, 
London,  1902;  E.  Gosse,  Life  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  London 
and  New  York,  1904;  D.  Merriman,  Jeremy  Taylor  and 
Rdigioua  Liberty  in  the  Engliah  Church,  Worcester.  Mass., 
1906;  O.  Worley,  Jeremy  Taylor;  Sketch  of  hia  Life  vfiih 
a  popular  Expoaition  of  hia  Worka,  new  ed.,  London,  1907; 
E.  George,  Seventeenth  Century  Men  of  Latitude.  Fore- 
runnera  of  the  new  Theology,  London  and  New  York,  1008; 
DNB,  W.  422-429;   Julian,  Hymnology,  p.  1118. 

TAYLOR,  JOHN:  Unitarian  theologian  and  He- 
brew scholar;  b.  at  Scotforth  (2  m.  s.  of  Lancaster) 
1694;  d.  at  Warrington  (20  miles  e.  of  Liverpool), 
Lancashire,  Mar.  5,  1761.  His  first  theological 
studies  were  made  in  1709,  under  Thomas  Dixon, 
who  had  just  established,  at  Whitehaven,  a  non-con- 
formist academy  for  the  preparation  of  students  for 
the  Presbyterian  and  Congregational  ministries. 
Here  he  began  to  acquire  that  knowledge  of  Hebrew 
which  was  destined  one  day  to  bear  rich  fruit.  Leav- 
ing Whitehaven,  he  studied  under  Thomas  Hill,  near 
Derby,  perfecting  himself  especially  in  classical 
knowledge.  Before  being  ordained  to  the  ministry 
he  became  connected,  Apr.  7,  1715,  with  a  non- 
conformist chapel  at  Kirkstead,  Lincohishire;  he 
was  ordained  Apr.  11,  1716,  by  dissenting  ministers 
in  Derbyshire.  In  1733  he  became  the  colleague  of 
the  Presbyterian  minister,  Peter  Finch  (d.  Oct.  6, 
1754),  in  Norwich,  and  in  1757  he  was  appointed  to 
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the  divinity  chair  at  Warrington  Aeademy.  Here 
his  health  broke  donii,  owing  in  great  part  to  the 
disputes  in  which  he  t)ecacie  engaged.  He  had 
eerious  diSercncca  with  the  rector,  John  Seddon,  and 
wrote  strongly  against  the  scheme  which  the  latter 
was  advocating  of  introducing  fixed  liturgical  forms 
into  Bon-conformist  worship. 

It  was  not  until  Taylor  had  passed  middle  life 
that  a  radical  change  in  hia  theological  views  eeema 
to  have  taken  place.  Shortly  art«r  undertaking  hia 
new  post  at  Norwich,  he  read  the  Scriplure  Doctrine 
a/lfte  Trinity,  by  Samuel  Clarke  (q.v.,  4).  Aa  a  con- 
sequence his  belief  in  that  central  dogma  suffered 
eclipse,  and  in  A  Paraphrate  mlfi  Notes  on  llie  Epia- 
Oetothe  Romans,  etc.  (London,  1T45,  Dublin,  1740), 
he  freely  discloaes  his  Arian  sentiments.  Naturally 
enough  he  abandoned  the  Calvinistic  view  of  human 
nature;  and  his  work,  The  Scripturt  Doctrine  of  Orig- 
inal Sin  (Undoa,  1740,  4th  ed.,  enlarged,  1767), 
which  called  forth  the  famous  reply  of  the  elder  Ed- 
wards, was  more  instrumental  than  any  work  of 
its  kind  in  undermining  the  root  ideas  of  the  Cal- 
vinistic Hystcm  both  in  England  and  in  the  American 
colonies.  Deviating  aa  far  aa  he  did  from  the 
forms  of  traditional  orthodoxy,  his  treatise  on  prayer 
(The  Scripture  Account  of  Prayer,  London,  1761, 
2d  ed.,  1762),  written  at  the  close  of  his  life,  would 
seem  to  n^ative  the  description  of  Wesley  that 
Taylor's  views  were  "  old  deism  in  a  new  dress." 
Some  of  his  other  works  not  mentioned  above  are; 
The  Scripture  Doctrine  of  Atonentent  (London,  1751); 
iind  The  Lord's  Supper  Explained  upon  Scripture 
Principles  (London,  1756).  EspecialJy  noteworthy 
is  The  Hebrew  Concordance  (2  vols.,  foUo,  London, 
1754-57),  adopted  to  the  English  Bible  and  disposed 
after  the  manner  of  Buxtorf,  which  held  first  rank 
among  works  of  its  kind  for  almost  a  century,  and 
is  an  enduring  monument  to  the  author's  accuracy 
and  industry. 

BiBuoaHAPSv:  E.  HRrwond,  Sermon  OcouienRf  bv  OieDsith 
ol  .  ,  .  J.  Tat)U)T.  iciih  Sirmc  Artounl  of  hit  Characier  and 
H'riinoa.  London,  1781 ;  E.  Taylor,  in  Unitirraal  Thtoloeicai 
Mai/aiifit,  July,  \IVH:  AfonMlv  RejtonloTii.  lS2e.  pp.  4S2- 
4S3:  L.  Slcphim.  £ngluA  Thoivht  in  Ihi  EiehUeiOh  CeTituni. 
U.41S-41D.  New  York,  IgSHDATfl.lv.  439-440  (baa  reTer- 
eaaa  to  icattering  notices). 

TAYLOR,  HATHAHIEL  WILLIAM:  Congrega- 
tionalist  preacher,  teacher,  and  author;  b.  at  New 
Milford,  Conn.,  June  23,  1786;  d.  at  New  Haven 
Mar.  10,  1858.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  College 
in  1807;  studied  theology  nith  President  Dwight, 
and  became  pastor  of  the  First  Church  in  New 
Haven  in  1811,  which  office  he  resigned  in  1822,  to 
take  the  chair  of  dogmiitic  theology  in  the  theo- 
logical department  of  Yale  College,  where  he  con- 
tinued to  tsach  until  his  death.  Aa  a  preacher  ho 
was  singularly  impressive,  combining  solidity  and 
clearness  of  thought  with  a  renuirkable  eloquence. 
Unu-sual  results  follow^  upon  hia  sermons,  espe- 
cially in  connection  with  Revivals  (q.v.).  From 
early  youth  cieeply  interested  in  the  problems  of 
theology,  and  endowed  with  metaphysical  talents 
of  a  very  high  order,  he  worked  out,  on  the  basis  of 
the  previoufl  New  England  theology,  an  elaborate 
system,  which  gained  numeroua  adherents,  and 
powerfully  affected  theological  thought  and  preach- 
ing in  America  beyond  the  circle  of  its  professed 


advocates.  For  hia  labora,  views,  and  influence  in 
this  direction  see  New-Enoi.aioi  Thboloqy,    His 

most  noted  sermon  was  the  Concio  ad  Clerum  (New 
Haven,  1828),  though  he  had  previously  issued 
otbera,  e.g.,  one  on  Rtgejieration  (1S16).  After  his 
death  his  Practical  Sermons,  ed.  Noah  Porter,  were 
published  (New  York,  1858);  also  Lectures  on  the 
Moral  Government  of  God  {2  vols.,  185fi);  and  Ejsojs 
and  Lectures  upon  S^ed  Topics  in  Revealed  Religion 
(1859). 

BlBUoaRAFBT:  Q.  p.  Flsber,  Cucuuioni  in  HiMori)  and 
TKrohmi.  New  York.  ISHO;  W.  Walker,  in  Amrricm 
Churek  UiOoTV  Stria,  iii.  3S5-3S1.  New  York.  ISM; 
idem,  Tm  !Vrw  England  Lcadcrt,  pp.  3fiS-102  et  puaim, 
ib.  1901:  B.  N.  Martin,  in  Sea  Englandtr.  vol.  ivLi.;  N. 
Poner.  ia  Ntv  SnalamJer.  vol,  iviii.:  F,  H.  Foiter ,  C7eB«*ie 
Hiif,  of  Neic  England  T/itoheu.  Chics«o,  1907. 

TAYLOR,  WALTER  ROSS:  United  Free  Church 
of  Scotland;  b.  at  Thurso  (SO  m.  n.c.  of  Inverness), 
Caithness,  Apr.  11,  1838.  He  was  educated  at  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  and  New  College,  Edin- 
burgh, from  which  he  waa  graduated  in  1861.  He 
was  minister  of  East  Kilbride  Free  Church  in  1862- 
1868  and  since  1868  has  been  minister  of  Kelvin- 
side  Free  Church,  Glasgow.  Ho  is  convener  of  the 
committee  of  the  Glasgow  United  Free  Church  The- 
ological College,  chairman  of  the  Glasgow  United 
Free  Church  Normal  College,  and  vice-president  of 
the  National  Bible  Society  of  ScotJand.  His  theo- 
logical position  is  liberal,  and  ho  is  an  advocate  of 
the  union  of  churches  and  the  revision  of  the  creed. 
He  has  written  Religious  Thought  and  Church  Lt/e 
in  Scotland  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  (Edinburgh, 
1900). 

TAYLOR,  WILLIAM:  Methodist  Episcopal  mia- 
Bionary  bishop;  b.  in  Rockbridge  County,  Vu.,  May 
2,  1821;  d.  at  Palo  Alto,  Cal.,  May  IS,  1902.  He 
went  from  his  father's  farm  and  lanyard  into  the 
ministry,  1842;  was  regular  itinerant,  1842-19; 
missionary  in  California,  1849-56;  evangelist  in  the 
Eastern  States  and  Canada  until  1862,  when  he 
went  to  Europe,  engaging  in  evangelistic  work;  he 
traveled  over  the  continent,  then  to  Egypt,  the 
Holy  Land,  Auatraha,  Africa,  the  West  Indies,  and 
India.  He  organized  many  seif-supporting  churches 
in  India,  and  as  a  result  of  his  work  the  South  India 
conference  and  Madras  conference  were  organized. 
Later  he  visited  Central  and  South  America.  He 
was  elected  a  bishop  in  1884,  and  going  again  to 
Africa  he  established  a  chain  of  mission  stations  on 
the  Congo  and  elsewhere.  His  works  embrace  Seven 
Years'  Preaching  in  San  Francisco  (New  York, 
1857);  California  Life  lUustrated  {\S5:%);  Christian 
Adventures  in  South  Africa  (London,  1867);  Four 
Yeart'  Campaign  in  India  (New  York,  1875);  Our 
South  American  Cousins  (1878);  and  Ten  Years  of 
Self-supporting  Missions  in  India  (1882). 

TAYLOR,  WILLIAM  MACKBRGO:  Congrega- 
tionaliat;  b.  at  Kilmarnock  (20  m.  s.w.  of  Glasgow), 
Scotland,  Oct.  23,  1829;  d.  in  New  York  Feb.  8, 
1895.  He  waa  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Glasgow,  1849,  and  from  the  United  Prcabytorian 
Theolc^cal  Seminary,  Edinburgh,  1852;  became 
pastor  of  the  parish  of  Kilmaurs,  Ayrshire,  18.53; 
of  Derby  Road  Church,  Liverpool,  England,  1855; 
visited  the  United  States  in  1871,  and  became  pas- 
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tor  of  the  Broadway  Tabemtu^le  (Congregational), 
New  York,  1872.  He  was  Lyman  Beecher  lecturer 
in  Yale  Seminary,  1876  and  1886;  L.  P.  Stone  lec- 
turer in  Princeton  Seminary,  1880;  and  editor  of 
The  Christian  at  Work,  1876-80.  He  was  a  preacher 
in  the  front  rank,  and  enjoyed  an  intemationa]  repu- 
tation. He  waa  corapellod  by  a  etroke  of  paralysia 
to  retire  in  1893.  He  was  the  author  of  Li/e  Truths: 
Being  IHscourtea  on  Claislian  Doctrine  a/id  Duly 
(Liverpool,  1862) ;  Th^  Miradet:  Help*  to  Faith,  not 
Hindrances  (Edinburgh,  1865) ;  The  Lost  Found,  and 
IheWatulerer  Welcomed  (.1870);  David,  King  o/ Israel 
(New  York,  1875);  Elijah  the  Prophet  t,i&7&):  The 
Ministry  of  the  Word  (Yale  Lectures;  1876);  Peter 
the  AposOe  (,lS7e):  Daniel  the BeJoved  {1878);  Monei 
the  Lawgiver  il879)\  The  Gospel  Miradet  in  Iheir  Re- 
iaHon  io  Ckritt  and  Chriglianily  (Princeton  lectures; 
1880):  The  Limitations  of  Life,  and  Other  Sermonn 
(1880);  Paul  the  Missionary  (1881);  Contrary 
Windt,  and  other  Sermons  (1883);  John  Kjmx,  a  Bi- 
ngraphy  (1885);  The  Parables  of  our  Savior:  Ex- 
'  i  and  lUaslrated  (1886);  Joseph,  the  Prime 
it  (1886);  The  Scottish PulpU  from  tlie  Refor- 
mation to  the  Presnd  Day  (1887);  Ttie  Mirades  of 
mr  Savior,  Expounded  and  Illustrated  (1800);  Ruth, 
the  Gleaner;  Esther,  the  Queen  (1891);  Paul  the 
Missionary  (1892);  and  The  Boy  Jesus,  and  Other 
Sermons  (1893). 

TE  DEDU:  The  title  of  the  eo-cslled  Ambrosian 
hymn,  taken  from  the  opening  words:  Tc  Deum 
JAudiunus.  This  byoui  has  been  regarded  from  eariy 
times  as  the  classic  expresaion  of  Christian  faith 
and  placed  on  a  par  with  the  liturgical  confessions. 
In  the  Roman  hynvnols  it  bears  the  designation: 
"  Hymn  in  honor  of  the  Holy  Trinity  "  and  "  Hymn 
of  St,  Ambrose  and  St.  Augustine,"  the  former  in 
reference  to  its  content*  and  the  latter  in  agreement 
irith  the  legend  that,  at  the  time  of  the  baptism  of 
AuguBtine,  in  387,  Ambrose  intoned  the  hymn  and 
sang  it  alternately  with  Augustine.  That  Am- 
brose and  Augustine  were  the  originators  of  the 
hymn,  in  the  sense  of  the  legend  that,  carried  away 
by  the  inspiration  of  the  incident,  they  iniproviscd 
it,  can  not  be  held,  though  it  is  possible  tliat  the 
memory  of  a  real  event  on  that  memorable  occasion 
endured,  especially  if  it  was  a  hymn  new  to  the 
conununity  and  one  that  had  been  borrowed  by 
Ambrose  from  the  Eastern  Church,  and  was  first 
used  in  public  on  that  occasion. 

The  hynm  in  its  present  form  is  no  original  and 
strictly  uniform  creation.  Verses  1-21  are  composed 
in  rhythmic  prose  and  the  other  verses  in  ordinary 
prose  (Lejay.  in  Revue  Crilvfue,  1893,  i.  192).  Verses 
1-21  are  therefore  probably  of  earlier  date  than  the 
rest.  It  is  consequently  no  mistake  to  regard  these 
verses  (as  far  as  numerari)  as  the  foundation  of  the 
Te  Deum,  which  then  appears  as  a  psalm  with  an 
antiphon,  in  about  the  following  form: 

I.  Te  Dttnn  taudatmut.  Ic  Daminunt  amfilemvr,  I.  Te 
ofaniun  pofrcm  omnu  lerra  veneratur.  3.  TAi  amna  an- 
pdi,  ttbi  cirii  et  univerta  palalata,  4,  Tibi  Chrmbim  H 
Strophiin  tncHaoMfi  voce    pmJamant,    S.  Sandui,  tandat, 

maialalii  lua,  (7.  Tr  aloriotia  apoalBlamin  rhorut.  S,  Te 
imjiAifaruin  laudahilit  nunwrtu.  9.  Te  marfiiruin  miiifi- 
tlaCti*  laiutat  aercHut.i  10.  Te  per  artitm  (crramm  nmeia 
rta.    11.   Patrm    tmnnua    nu/Ntai^.    «. 


Hum      1 

.  Tu 

■et    gloria   Ckri^ 

u  e>fili 

.  ui*rum.     17,  Tu 

truitli  c 

lu  nviu  c^<mo«.. 

lerom  Dm 

•ede-  i> 

Bhria 

20.  Te 

tan  •ana 

in  glim  «u»m»v 

photi:)     31.  Mlt 

Verses  22  to  the  end  are  derived  from  the  Scrip- 
tures (Pa.  xivii.  9,  cxlv,  2,  cxxiii,  3a,  miii.  22, 
Kxii.  2a),  and  Dom  Pothier  believes  that  the  veiBcs 
were  originally  a  kind  of  preces  in  the  matins,  such 
OS  are  still  recited  in  the  Roman  offices  at  prime  and 
compline,  and  that  only  later  were  they  incorpo- 
rated in  the  Te  Deum  (Der  gregorianische  Choral, 
p.  229,  Touraai,  1881).  If  the  melody  of  the  word* 
/Etema  fax  cum  sanctit  luis  .  .  .  irtemum,  aa  well 
as  the  close:  In  te  Domine,  was  taken  from  an  in- 
troit  of  aa  old  Greek  mass  of  Dionysius  the  Areo- 
pagitc,  wiiich  has  been  sung  up  to  modem  times  at 
St,  Denis  nepj  Paris  during  tie  octave  of  the  fes- 
tival of  this  saint,  to  the  words;  Kyrie  theos  basileu 
ouranie  pater  pantokratOr,  it  would  be  natural  to 
seek  the  origin  of  the  Te  Deum  in  the  Eastern 
Church,  even  though  no  hymn  has  been  found  in 
the  Greek  language  which  can  be  determined  to  be 
the  Greek  original  of  the  Te  Deum.  The  Greek  ver- 
sions mentioned  in  Julian  (Hj/mnology,  pp.  1125 
sqq.)  are  evidently  translations  int«  Greei  of  the 
already  existing  Latin  hynm,  made  at  the  liegin- 
ning  of  the  sixth  century.  It  is  possible  that  it 
may  have  been  present  to  the  mind  of  the  poet 
Prudentiua  (q.v.)  in  his  Apotheosis,  hues  1019-20, 
where  he  connects  the  verbs  suacipere,  libcrare,  hor- 
rere,  precisely  in  the  same  way  as  in  verse  16  of  the 
hymn.  It  the  words  of  Cyprian  of  Carthage  (De 
mortaliUUe,  x^vi.) :  lUic  apostolorum  glorioau*  chorus, 
ittic  prophelarum  exullantium  numenw,  illic  martyr- 
ium  innamiTabilis  numems,  are  either  an  intentional 
or  unintentional  allusion  to  verses  7-fl,  the  original 
form  ot  the  hymn  must  have  been  familiar  to  the 
Church  ot  the  third  century.  It  may  have  been  a 
psalm  of  thanksgiving  which  guided  the  newly  bap- 
tized from  baptism  to  the  Eucharist.  Nicetas  of 
Remesiana  and  Ambrose  of  Milan  (qq-v.)  may  share 
in  the  honor  of  the  liturgical  adaptation  and  the  in- 
troduction of  the  hymn. 

The  Te  Deum  belongs  to  the  service  of  hours: 
the  Benedictine  rule  concludes  therewith  the  third 
noctum  on  alt  Sundays  and  festivals.  In  the  Roman 
offices  it  haa  its  place  in  the  matins  after  the  ninth 
lesson,  as  a  prayer  of  thanksgiving  on  all  daya 
wherein  the  festival  celebration  is  a  joyous  one, 
therefore  on  all  Sundays  (except  from  Septuagesima 
to  Easter),  on  all  festivals  (except  the  festivals  of 
the  Holy  Innocents),  on  the  festival  octaves  and 
during  the  entire  Easter  time.  Besides  this,  it  was 
employed  on  special  occasions  "  to  render  thanJca 
to  God  for  the  bestowal  of  great  blessingB."  A  Gei^ 
man  translation  existed  as  early  as  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, and  there  is  a  prose  translation  of  1389,  and 
one  in  Low  German.  Poetical  versions  first  ap- 
peared after  Luther's  example  (sec  below).  The 
German  translation  ot  the  text  gradually  led  to  its 
transformation  into  the  form  of  the  song.  All  others 
wore    supplanted  by   the    w-called    German    Te 
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Deum:  "  Groeser  Gott,  wir  loben  Dich,"  which  has 
become  an  ecclesiastical  popular  song  and  has  found 
its  way  into  the  Evangelical  church.  The  text  is  by 
Ignas  Frans  (b.  at  Prosau,  in  the  district  of  Fran- 
kenstein, Oct.  12,  1719;  d.  Aug.  19,  1790).  Among 
the  melodies  which  were  composed  for  this  text  that 
one  has  remained  the  most  popular  which  first  ap- 
peared in  Vienna  in  1774,  in  the  ''  Catholic  Hym- 
nal." For  Luther,  the  Te  Deum  was  indispensable, 
since  he  wished  to  see  matins  and  vespers  preserved, 
and  the  Te  Deum  seemed  of  special  value  to  him. 
Prose  translations  such  as  Luther  found  in  the  earlier 
hymnals  did  not  satisfy  him.  He,  therefore,  trans- 
lated the  hynm  into  German,  and  his  version  first 
appeared  in  the  ''  Hymnal  "  of  Klug,  1529,  justly 
supplanting  all  others,  for  **  the  Latin  original  was 
completely  transformed  into  a  German  poem  by 
Luther,  both  as  to  the  sense  and  as  to  the  form." 
The  melody  is  admirably  adapted,  and  the  original 
character  and  form  of  the  hymn  have  been  rever- 
ently preserved.  In  the  congregational  music  of 
the  Evangelical  church,  the  **  Ambrosian  hymn," 
in  spite  of  Luther's  masterly  rendering,  was  forced 
later  to  yield  its  place  to  the  hymn  of  Martin  Rinck- 
art  (q.v.)  **  Nun  danket  alle  Gott,"  as  the  German 
Te  Deum  of  the  Evangelical  church. 

The  character  and  contents  of  the  Te  Deum  and 
more  especially  its  liturgical  use  as  a  psalm  of 
thanksgiving,  were  determining  factors  in  the  trans- 
formations to  which  it  has  been  so  often  subjected. 
In  this  work  musical  art  has,  on  the  one  hand,  con- 
fined itself  to  increasing  the  brilliancy  and  impress- 
iveness  of  the  Gregorian  chant  by  means  of  a  fuller 
harmony  and  the  use  of  many  voices,  or  by  the  ad- 
dition of  instrumental  accompaniment,  so  that  the 
chant  was  either  simply  adapted  to  several  voices 
or  was  made  the  foundation  of  an  elaborate  poly- 
phonic symphony.  On  the  other  hand,  the  text  was 
treated  in  an  entirely  free  and  independent  manner, 
and  the  single  verses  and  the  imagery  presented  by 
them  were  transformed  into  well-rounded  and  con- 
nected sentences.  In  this  way  the  Te  Deimi  was 
developed  into  an  antiphon  on  a  grand  scale,  with 
a  varied  combination  and  graduation  of  solo  and 
choral  passages,  and  was  also  embellished  with  all 
the  splendid  coloring  of  modem  orchestration,  and 
so  it  became  a  magnificent  musical  solemnization 
of  thanksgiving.  In  the  Greek  Church  the  place  of 
the  Te  Deimi  is  taken  by  the  hymnoa  akaihiatos 
(i.e.,  "  hymn  to  be  sung  standing  "),  a  hymn  of 
thanksgiving  for  the  preservation  of  city  and  State 
from  the  hands  of  the  Avars  (626),  addressed  to 
Mary,  to  whose  supplications  this  preservation  was 
attributed.  See  Ambrose,  Saint,  of  Milan;  Am- 
brosian Chant.  H.  A.  KOsTUNf. 

Bibuoorapht:  Julian,  Hymnotooy,  PP*  1119-1134  (elabor- 
ate); W.  E.  Tentzel,  EzercUationts  sacra,  Leipeic,  1092 
(still  referred  to);  B.  Gavantus,  Thesaurus  sacrorum,  ed. 
C.  M.  Merati,  ii.  147-153,  Venice,  1744  (discnases  Am- 
brosian-Augustinian  authorship);  J.  M.  ThomasiuB, 
Opera,  ii.  345  sqq..  iii.  614  sqq.,  Rome,  1747  (gives  texts 
and  textual  variations);  W.  Palmer,  Origines  liturgica, 
i.  226  sqq..  Oxford.  1832;  H.  A.  Daniel,  Thesaurus  Aym- 
noloaieus,  ii.  276-299.  Halle,  1844;  W.  Maskell,  Monu- 
merUa  rituaJia,  ii.  12-14,  229-232,  London,  1847  (contains 
eariy  English  versions);  E.  Thompson,  A  Vindication  of 
the  Hymn  Te  Deum  laudamus,  London,  1858  (valuable 
for  the  versions  it  gives) :  F.  A.  March,  Latin  Hymnst 
|>p.  20-21,  231,  New  YQrk,  1874  (LatiA  text  and  Qot«B); 


J.  Pothier,  Der  onoorianiaeht  Choral,  Toumay,  1881; 
E.  C.  8.  Qibflon,  in  Chvreh  Quarterly  Review,  xviii  (1884), 
1-27  (able  and  learned);  E.  (^allier,  Orotser  Lieder-Kaia- 
log,  Qiessen,  1880-87;  S.  KOmmerle,  Bncyklopiidie  der 
evanoeliachen  Kirehenmueik,  4  vols.,  QQtenloh,  1884^ 
1895;  J.  W.  Legg,  Some  Imitatvme  of  the  Te  Deum,  Lon- 
don, 1891 ;  S.  A.  Blackwood.  Te  Deum  laudamus,  London, 
1892;  Q.  M.  Dreves,  in  supplement  to  Stimmen  aue  Maria 
Loach,  Iviii  (1893);  P.  Lejay,  Revue  critique,  1893,  i.  192 
sqq.;  F.  Kattenbusch,  Das  apoetolieche  Symbol,  L  404 
sqq.,  Leipdo,  1894;  Q.  Morin,  Revue  bhUdictine,  Feb., 
1894  (names  Nioetas  of  Remesiana  as  author);  H. 
Kretsohmar,  FUhrer  durch  den  Koneerteaal,  ii.  1,  pp.  287- 
300.  Leipsic,  1895;  T.  Zahn,  in  NKZ,  v  (1896).  106  sqq.; 
A.  E.  Bums,  Introduction  to  the  Creeds  and  the  Te  Deum^ 
London,  1899;  idem,  Niceta  of  Remesiana,  his  Life  and 
Works,  CSambridge,  1905;  J.  Wordsworth,  The  Te  Deum, 
iU  Structure,  2d  ed.,  London,  1903;  W.  A.  Merrill,  Latin 
Hymns,  pp.  6-7,  Boston,  1904  (Latin  text);  F.  Spitta. 
Ein  feste  Burg  ist  unser  Oott.  Die  lAeder  Luthere  in  ihrer 
Bedeutung  fUr  die  evangelische  Kirche,  GOttingen,  1906; 
KL,  X.  1282-84;  DC  A,  ii.  1949-^1.  Much  will  be  found 
in  the  literature  under  Lxtubqiob;  and  Sbqusnobb. 

TEACHING  ORDERS,  ROMAN  CATHOLIC.  See 
Theological  Education,  III. 

TEELUNCK,  ttllink:  A  family  of  Dutch  Re- 
formed theologians,  conspicuous  for  their  labors  in 
behalf  of  Pietism. 

1.  Eewoud  Teellinck:  The  eldest  member  of  the 
family;  b.  at  Zierikzee  (31  m.  s.w.  of  Rotterdam),  in 
the  island  of  Schouwen,  about  1570 ;  d.  at  Middelburg 
(48  m.  s.w.  of  Rotterdam),  in  the  island  of  Walche- 
ren,  1629.  He  studied  law,  in  1598  and  1602  was 
bui^omaster  of  his  native  town,  and  in  1603  was  made 
treasurer  general  of  Zeeland.  After  1607  he  was  elder 
of  the  Reformed  church  at  Middelburg,  yet  found 
time  to  write  a  number  of  devotional  books.  Under 
the  pseudonym  Alexius  Philopator  he  is  said  to  have 
written  Querela  patricB:  Dai  is,  ClachU  dea  vaderlanU 
over  de  teghenwoordighe  awaricheden  (Amsterdam, 
1617) ;  his  regular  pen-name  was  Ireneus  Philalethius, 
signed,  e.g.,  to  his  De  ereupele  bode  brengende  aeeckere 
tydinge  uyi  Boemen,  met  een  chriaidycke  wcarachoutih 
inge  daerover  (Amsterdam,  1621).  His  writings  lar  ^ 
ment  the  controversies  of  the  time,  which  he  feared 
might  act  to  the  detriment  of  practical  piety ;  he  urged 
the  necessity  of  a  godly  life,  exposing  himself  to  the 
suspicion  of  stressing  unduly  good  works. 

2.  Willem  Teellinck:  Youngest  brother  of  the 
preceding;  b.  at  Zieriksee  Jan.  4,  1579;  d.  at  Mid- 
delburg Apr.  8, 1629.  He  studied  law  at  St.  Andrews 
and  Poitiers,  and  then  went  to  England,  where  he 
was  profoundly  influenced  by  pietistic  Puritans. 
After  studying  theology  at  Leyden  for  a  short  time, 
he  was  installed  minister  of  Haamstede  and  Burcht 
(near  his  native  town)  in  1606,  where  he  remained 
until  1613,  when  he  accepted  a  call  to  Middelburg. 
Here  he  became  a  potent  factor  in  religious  life, 
exercising  a  still  wider  influence  by  his  numerous 
writings.  He  may  be  said  to  have  begun  as  a  Piet- 
ist and  to  have  ended  as  a  mystic,  as  may  be  seen 
from  his  Het  nieuwe  Jemaalemf  vertoorU  in  een  'laam- 
enaprekinghe  tuaachen  Ckriatum  ende  Mariam^  ail- 
tende  aen  aijn  voeten  (Middelburg,  1635).  In  an  age 
of  controversy  he  gave  many  what  they  needed  far 
more  than  dogmatic  treatises,  especially  as  his  own 
orthodoxy  was  imimpeached,  except  by  a  few  of  the 
oversealous,  who  accused  him  of  caring  everything 
for  life  and  nothing  for  doctrine.  The  theme  of  his 
QermonBi  which  were  essentiaUjr  simple  md  prac^ 
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ticol,  and  purely  Biblical  in  character,  waa  re- 
pentance. He  championed  the  cause  of  Sabbath 
observance  in  YuaDeraitUidto/telracUietvand'onder- 
houdinge  det  chriatelijken  nitlr^achi,  dit  men  gh»- 
meytdyck  den  Soitdach  noemi  (Rotterdam,  1662),  and 
he  was  the  first  Reformed  pastor  in  Holland  to  ad- 
vocate foreign  nuBsiona,  as  ehown  in  his  Ecee  Homo, 
ofte  ooghen-ialve  voor  die  noch  eitten  in  blinUieydi  des 
ghemoedla  (Middelburg,  1622}  and  Davids  dandc- 
baerheyt  voor  Goda  weldadieheyl  (Amsterdam,  1624). 
Some  of  his  sermons,  etc.,  were  translated  into  Eng- 
liah,  such  as  hia  Paului  klacht  over  tijne  natuurlijke 
verdorvenheid  (Middelburg,  1653;  £ng.  transl., 
Paul's  Complaint  opairuf  hit  NaluraU  Corruption," 
by  C.  Harmar,  London,  1621).  He  exercised  an  in- 
fluence far  beyond  Holland,  and  with  his  brother 
E^woud  may  be  styled  the  forerunner  of  the  Dutch 
pietists  of  the  Bcventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 

3.  Maximiliaan  TeelUnck:  Eldest  son  of  the 
preceding;  b.  at  Angere  (190  m.  s.w.  of  Paris)  1600; 
d.  at  Middelburg  Nov.  26,  1653.  At  the  age  of 
twenty  he  was  made  minister  of  the  English  con- 
gregation at  Flushing,  whence  he  was  called  in  the 
foQowing  year  (1628)  to  Zierikzoe,  while  from  1640 
until  his  death  he  was  Reformed  minister  at  Middel- 
burg. He  published  many  of  his  father's  works, 
among  them  De  tnorsUlinghe  tenet  bekeerden  sort' 
daers  (Flushing,  1631;  with  a  dedication  valuable 
for  its  biographical  material)  and  Laetsle  predikatien 
(Amsterdam,  1647).  He  himaelf  was  best  known 
for  his  political  and  polemic  writings,  although  men- 
tjon  should  be  made  of  his  Verdaringhe  ende  toeeyg- 
heninge  over  de  thien  gheboden  ende  hel  ghebedt  dee 
Herren  (in  the  second  edition  of  his  father's  Huya- 
boeck,  Middelburg,  1650)  and  ChriiUlicke  ondenoiis- 
inge  in  de  leerstukken  des  geloo/t  (1652). 

4,  Jan  Teellinck:  Youngest  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding; b.  at  Middelburg;  d.  at  Leeuwarden  (70 
m.  n.e.  of  Amsterdam)  May  7, 1674.  He  resided  for 
a  considerable  time  in  England,  being  minister  at 
Maidstone,  and  in  1641  was  called  to  the  church  at 
Wemeldinge,  Zeeland.  In  1646-^8  he  was  supply 
to  the  English  congregation  at  Middelburg,  and  in 
1649  he  was  called  from  Wemeldinge  to  Flushing, 
where  he  remained  until  1654,  when  he  became  min- 
ister at  Utrecht.  Here  he  so  stubbornly  resisted 
the  right  of  secular  authorities  to  interfere  with 
church  aSairs,  especially  in  the  controversy  over 
benefices,  that  in  1660  he  was  forbidden  to  remain 
in  the  city  or  province  of  Utrecht.  He  at  once  be- 
came minister  in  Amemuiden,  near  Middelburg,  and 
in  the  following  year  was  called  to  Kampen,  whence 
he  went  as  minister  to  Iieeuwarden  in  Apr.,  1674,  a 
month  before  bis  death.  Together  with  his  brother 
Theodorus  (d.  1660),  ho  began  an  edition  of  his 
father's  works,  of  which  three  volumes  appeared 
between  1659  and  1664,  and  wrote,  besidesa  sermon. 
Den  vrugtbaermakenden  wynsUtk  Chrittus  (3  parts, 
Kampen,  1666-67).  His  spirit  and  tendency  were 
essentially  identical  with  those  of  his  father  and 
uncle.  (8.  D.  Van  Vbew.) 

BiBUOoaiFHT;  HiUrikl  on  ill  nuned  in  tha  lext  ■  In 
P.  de  Is  Rue.  OrleUtrd  Zttiarul.  pp.  ISO  mnn..  331  aqq., 
Hiddlebun.  1734;  and  B.  GUuiiu.  Oodetlterd  Nidtrland, 
«ub  voce,  3  vols,,  '■  HortogonbOMh,  18S1-S8.  In  iddi- 
Ijon  an  1  ooniulc  A.  Ritoohl.  QaclnM*  dtt  PittUmiu,  i. 
IM  aqq..  Bonn,  ISBO.     On  3:  W.  J.  U.  Engeltwrta,  Witttm 


TMBituA,  Anutarduu,  1898;  H.  Heppa,  OmOiieUt  da 
FUHtmut  uiid  da  UytHcitmui  .  .  .  dtr  Nudtrlandi.  pp. 
100  Kiq.,  Lcyilen,  1870;  RitKhl,  ut  aup..  pp.  124  aqq.: 
F.  N>at(lu,  Leventbtritlilm  van  Zecuiem,  vol.  ii.,  Kiddle- 
burs.  1B03.  And  oD  4:  a.  Bnlikhert.  VluniwaA*  Kmk- 
tumti.  pp.  123-130,  VliBiocen,  ITfiS. 

TELEOLOGY:  The  term  expressing  the  doctrine 
that  the  activity  in  nature  is  with  reference  to  ends. 
Its  interest  for  the  religious  consciousness  lies  in  its 
bearing  on  the  theistic  proof— the  teleological  argu- 
ment. This,  the  most  ancient  of  all  the  theistic 
proofs,  received  classic  expression  in  Paley's  Nat- 
ural Theology,  and  the  BridgewaUr  Trealiset  (see 
Palei,  Wiluau;  and  Budoewatkr  Treatises). 
The  argument  to  be  valid  would  have  to  run  as  fol- 
lows (cf.  I.  Kant,  Critique  of  the  Pure  Reason,  pp. 
536-539,  London,  1897):  (1)  the  univeiae  is  full  of 
adjustment  of  parts  and  of  adaptation  of  means  to 
ends  unspeakably  rich  in  content  and  infinite  in  ex- 
tent; (2)  the  various  elemente  so  coordinated  and 
adjusted  have  in  themselves  no  tendency  to  the  re- 
sults described,  but  are  related  and  arranged  by  a 
rational  (external)  disposing  principle  according  to 
certain  ideals  and  aims;  (3)  this  arrangement  can 
be  explained  only  by  reference  to  an  (external)  in- 
telligent cause  acting  freely;  (4)  the  unity  of  the 
cause  can  be  certainly  inferred  from  the  unity  of 
the  reciprocal  relations  involved  in  experience  and 
analogy.  This  argument  presupposes  that  the  gen- 
era and  species  of  all  living  beings  were  created  with 
complete  organs  and  fixed  functions,  as,  e.g.,  eye 
and  ear.  In  Christian  theology  it  has  been  accepted 
as  the  teaching  of  the  Scriptures  and  hence  final  for 
rational  thought.  The  effort  was  made  to  verify 
the  aigumcnt  by  appeal  to  existing  world  facte. 
While  the  principle  of  this  proof  has  never  been  in- 
validated, yet  in  its  classical  form  it  has  been  found 
liable  to  serious  if  not  fatal  objections.  (1)  From 
the  changed  interpretation  of  the  Genesis  story. 
(2)  At  best  it  proves  not  a  creator,  but  an  external 
and  arbitrary  contriver  (cf.  J.  Caird,  Introduction  to 
ihe  Philosophy  of  Religion,  pp.  139-153,  London, 
ISSO).  (3)  Since  every  individual  end  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  final  end,  and  the  final  end  is  hidden 
from  thought,  a  perfect  teleology  is  impossible  (cf. 
F.  Paulsen,  Introduction  to  Philosophy,  pp.  158- 
180,  New  York,  1S98).  (4)  The  existence  of  sin 
has  never  been  reconciled  with  a  teleological  view 
of  the  world.  The  theory  of  evolution  has  invali- 
dat«d  the  traditional  form  of  the  argument,  but  it 
has  reinstated  it  in  a  far  more  significant  and 
impressive  form.  It  has  infinitely  increased 
the  evidence  of  ends  and  adaptations  in  nature; 
it  has  proposed  a  new  theory  of  the  way 
in  which  these  ende  are  realized;  it  has  indefi- 
nitely lengthened  the  processes  of  this  adaptive 
activity;  it  has  transferred  ^  scene  of  the 
activity  from  that  of  extemali^  to  that  of  im- 
manence— the  teleolc^iy  is  essential  and  is  beat 
illustrated  in  the  animal  organism.  Whether 
the  cause  thus  active  is  infinitely  self-eonacioue 
vrith  purposeful  forethought,  can  not  be  fully 
ascertained  by  the  teleological  argument  alone. 
Ite  task  is  far  more  modest.  It  is  not  demon- 
strative but  indicative.  It  firat  inquires  if  there 
ie  evidrace  of  coemic  activity  toward  ends,  wtd 
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secondly,  if  such  evidence  is  forthcoming,  this  is 
referred  to  intelligence.  C.  A.  Beckwith. 

Bibuoobapht:  J.  McCosh  and  Q.  Dickie,  Typieai  Form$ 
and  Special  Ends  in  Creation,  Edinburgh,  1855;  J.  Froh- 
schammer,  Ueber  die  Aufgabe  der  Naiurphiloeophie, 
Munich,  1861;  P.  Wetsel,  Der  Zweckbegriff  bei  SpinoMa, 
Leipsic,  1873;  A.  Stadler.  KanU  Teleoloffie,  ib.  1874;  P. 
Janot,  Lee  Caueea  finalea^  Paris,  1876,  Eng.  transl..  Final 
Causes,  2d  ed.,  Edinburgh.  1883;  R.  Schellwien,  Dae 
OeseU  der  KaueaHUU  in  der  Natur,  Berlin,  1876;  £.  F.  W. 
PflOger,  Die  Tdeologische  Mechanik  der  Itbendigen  Natur, 
Bonn.  1877;  F.  V.  Baerenbach.  Oedanken  Hher  die  Teteo- 
logie  in  der  N attar,  Leipsic,  1878;  G.  J.  Romanes,  Candid 
Examination  of  Theism,  London,  1878;  A.  MOhiy,  Kritik 
wnd  kurze  Darlegung  der  exacten  Naturphilosophie,  5th 
ed.,  Gdttingen,  1882;  W.  B.  Carpenter,  in  Modem  Re- 
view, 1884;  P.  F.  Fitsgerald.  A  Treatise  on  the  Principle 
of  Sufficient  Reason,  London.  1887;  E.  Domet  de  Vorges, 
Cause  efficiente  el  cause  finale,  Paris,  1889;  R.  Flint.  The- 
ism, 7th  ed..  London.  1889;  B.  Liebermann.  Der  Zvoeek- 
beffriff  bei  Trendelenburg,  Meiningen.  1889;  F.  Erhardt, 
Mechanismus  und  Telatlogie:  eine  Abhandlung  Hber  die 
Principien  der  Naturforschuno,  Leipsic,  1890;  W.  M.  W. 
Call,  Final  Causes:  a  Refutation,  London,  1891;  A.  Kohl- 
schmidt,  Kant's  Siellung  zur  Tdeologie  und  Physikothe- 
oloffie,  Jena,  1894;  J.  Stier,  Theismus  und  Naturforechttng 
in  ihrem  Verh&Unis  zur  Tdeologie,  Frankfort,  1896;  E. 
Haughton,  The  Evidence  of  Design  in  the  Constitution  of 
Nature,  London,  1897;  C.  Brockdorff.  Kants  Teleologie, 
Kiel.  1898;  N.  Kaufmann,  Philosophic  naturdU  d^Aris- 
tote:  Hude  de  cause  finale,  Paris.  1898;  P.  N.  Cossmann, 
Elemente  der  empirischen  Tdeologie,  Stuttgart,  1899;  E. 
Ebrillard.  Etudes  phUosophiques  sur  les  causes  premihes 
d  les  causes  finales,  Paris,  1900;  E.  Ferrifere,  La  Cause 
premitre  d'apris  les  donnies  expirimentales,  ib.  1900;  J.  M. 
Baldwin,  Development  and  Evolution,  New  York,  1902; 
S.  Prudhomme  and  C.  Richet,  Le  ProbUme  des  causes 
finales,  Paris,  1902;  J.  B.  Pettigrew,  Design  in  Nature,  New 
York,  1908;  A.  R.  Wallace,  The  World  of  Life,  ib..  1911. 

TELESPHORUS,    tel"e8'f6r-us:     Pope    127-137. 
Irenseus  (Hcer.,  III.,  iii.  3,  ANF,  i.  416),  foUowod  by 
Eusebius  (Hist  ecd.j    IV.,  x.,  NPNF,  2  ser.,  i. 
182),  states  that  he  was  a  mart3rr;   but  Eusebius 
contradicts  himself  as  to  the  year  of  Telesphorus' 
death,  saying  in  his  Hist.  eccl.  (ut  sup.)  that  it  was 
in  the  first  year  of  Antoninus  Pius  (138),  and  in  his 
"  Chronicle  *'  putting  it  in  the  eighteenth  year  of 
Hadrian  (135).    The  tradition  that  this  pontiff  es- 
tablished the  forty  days  of  Lenten  fasting  and  the 
celebration  of  the  midnight  Christmas  mass  is  erro- 
neous.   See  LiTURGics,  III,  }  2.         (A.  Hauck.) 
Bibuoorapht:    Liber  pontificalis,  ed.  Mommsen,  in  MOH, 
Oest.  pont.  Rom.,  i  (1898),  12;    Jaff6,  Regesta,  p.  6;    R.  A. 
Lipsius,  Chronologic  der  rdmischen  BischOfe,  pp.  170,  184, 
190.    Kiel,    1869;    J.    Langen,   Oeschichte  der  rfimischen 
Kirehe,  i.  103  sqq..  Bonn,  1881;   Hamack,  Utteratur,  ii.  1, 
p.  144;   Bower,  Popes,  i.  11;   Platina,  Popes,  i.  24-26. 

TELFORD,  JOHN :  English  Wesleyan ;  b.  at  Wig- 
ton  (11  m.  s.w.  of  Carlisle),  Cumberland,  Oct.  6, 
1851.  He  was  educated  at  Didsbury  College,  Man- 
chester, and  at  London  University,  and,  after  hold- 
ing various  pastorates  and  being,  in  1904,  one  of  the 
secretaries  of  the  committee  which  prepared  the 
Methodist  H3rmn  Book,  he  became,  in  1905,  editor 
for  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Connection.  He  is  also 
editor  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Magazine  and  of 
the  London  Qttarterly  Review.  Among  his  numer- 
ous publications  mention  may  be  made  of  his  Ldfe 
of  Charles  Wesley  (London,  1886),  Life  of  John 
Wesley  (1886),  Two  West-End  Chapels:  or,  Sketches 
of  London  Methodism  from  Wesley's  Day  (1886), 
The  Story  of  Moses  and  Joshua:  Its  Lessons  for  To- 
Day  (1893),  Makers  of  our  Missions  (1895),  Women 
in  the  Mission  Field  (1895),  History  of  Lay  Preach- 
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ing  in  the  Christian  Church  (1897),  Story  of  the  Upper 
Room  (1905),  A  Sect  that  moved  the  World:  Three 
GeneraHons  of  Clapham  Saints  and  Philanthropists 
(1907),  Man's  Partnership  with  Divine  Providence 
(1908),  and  The  Life  of  James  Harrison  Rigg  (1909). 

TELLER,  ROMANUS:  German  Lutheran;  b. 
at  Leipsic  Feb.  21,  1703;  d.  there  Apr.  5,  1750.  He 
was  educated  at  the  university  of  his  native  city 
(1719-23),  and  in  1723  was  appointed  catechist  at 
the  Peterskirche  in  Leipsic.  In  1730  he  was  called 
to  Mersebuig,  but  in  the  following  year  returned  to 
the  Peterskirche  as  preacher  and  first  catechist,  in 
1737  becoming  subdeacon  at  St.  Thomas's.  He  was 
made  deacon  there  in  1739,  and,  after  again  officia- 
ting at  the  Peterskirche  after  1740,  was  chosen  pas- 
tor of  the  Thomaskirche  in  1745.  Meanwhile  he  was 
also  active  in  academic  circles.  He  had  been  ap- 
pointed associate  professor  of  theology  in  1738,  and 
had  advanced  to  a  full  professorship  in  1740;  while 
in  1745  he  was  made  a  canon,  and  in  1748  assessor 
of  the  consistoiy.  He  is  best  known  for  his  "  Eng- 
lish Bible,"  bearing  the  title  Die  heilige  Schrift  .  .  . 
nel>st  einer  voUstdndigen  Erkldrung  derselben,  wetche 
auA  den  auserlesensten  Anmerkungen  verschiedener 
engldndischer  Schriftsteller  gusammengetragen  und 
guerst  in  framdsisdier  Sprache  an  das  Licht  gestelU 
(19  vols.,  Leipsic,  1749-70),  a  work  of  distinctly 
Reformed  tendency,  but  of  which  Teller  himself 
was  able  to  edit  only  two  volumes. 

(P.  WOLFP.) 

BnnJooBAPHT:  A  '*  programm  "  of  the  University  of  Leip- 
uo,  Memoria  TeUeri,  is  given  by  J.  E.  Kapp  in  Actis  his- 
torieo-ecclesiastids,  ii.  377,  Weimar,  1747.  A  number  of 
references  to  biographical  lexicons  and  similar  works  is 
given  in  Hauclc-Henog,  RE,  tit.  476. 


TELLER,  WILHELM  ABRAHAM:  German 
Lutheran  and  rationalist;  b.  at  Leipsic  Jan.  9, 
1734;  d.  at  Berlin  Dec.  8,  1804.  He  was  educated 
at  the  university  of  his  native  city  (1749-^3),  and 
was  Sunday  evening  preacher  at  the  university 
church  (1753^-55),  catechist  at  the  Peterskirche 
(1755-60),  and  Sunday  evening  preacher  at  the 
NicholaiJdrche  (1760-61) .  He  had  published  several 
studies  in  textual  criticism  and  had  already  mani- 
fested a  rationalistic  tendency  when,  in  1761,  he 
was  called  to  Helmstedt  as  professor  of  theology, 
pastor,  and  general  superintendent.  He  now  drew 
a  distinction  merely  of  degree  between  the  Biblical 
writers  and  profane  poets,  denied  verbal  inspira- 
tion, and  posited  a  twofold  inspiration  of  nuitter 
and  words,  dividing  the  former  into  dogmatic,  pro- 
phetic, and  historical.  His  reputation  as  a  leader  of 
the  Enlightenment  was  won  by  his  Lehrbuch  des 
chrisilichen  Glaubens  (Helmstedt,  1764),  in  which  he 
prepared  the  way  for  rationalistic  dogmatics.  He 
laid  great  stress  on  method  and  maintained  that 
divine  revelation  was  intelligible  to  man,  so  that 
forced  theological  interpretations  were  to  be  re- 
jected. He  accordingly  contrasted  the  **  simple  " 
Gospel  with  the  teachings  of  the  Church,  and,  mani- 
festing marked  Socinian  influence,  he  referred  the 
doctrine  of  God  and  divine  perfection  to  natural 
religion,  treated  justification  son^what  S3mergis- 
tically,  refused  to  discuss  the  twofold  nature  of 
Christ,  and  ignored  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and 
original  sin.    The  book  evoked  a  storm  of  disap- 
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proval,  so  that,  though  he  had  powerful  friends,  he 
ceased  his  lectures  on  dogmatics  and  in  1767  gladly 
accepted  a  call  to  Berlin  as  supreme  consistorial 
councilor  and  provost  of  Kolln. 

At  Berlin,  in  the  reign  of  Frederick  the  Great, 
Teller  was  in  his  element.  He  was  elected  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  1786,  and  though  he  was  un- 
successful as  a  preacher,  his  printed  sermons  influ- 
enced wide  circles.  In  1772  he  published  at  Berlin 
the  first  edition  of  his  Worterbuch  des  Neuen  Testa- 
ments zur  Erkldrung  chrisUicher  Lehre,  in  which  he 
held  that  Christianity  was  designed  to  be  merely 
"  the  wisest  counsel  to  an  ever  ascending  blessed- 
ness," and  that  many  things  must  be  altered  to  har- 
monize with  riper  religious  concepts  and  changed 
conditions,  so  that  ''  kingdom  of  heaven  "  means 
"  the  Christian  Church,"  "  to  repent  "  is  "  to  im- 
prove oneself,"  and  "  atonement  "  is  "  the  union 
of  the  Jews  with  other  peoples,  and  thus  of  all  man- 
kind in  one  religion."  This  work,  which  naturally 
evoked  orthodox  hostility,  and  called  forth  several 
analogous  books  of  an  opposite  tendency,  received 
a  supplement  in  his  Religion  der  VolUcommnem 
(Berlin,  1792),  in  which  he  urged  the  abandonment 
of  a  number  of  doctrines,  including  that  of  justifica- 
tion, and  the  furtherance  of  a  practical  knowledge 
of  God  and  of  his  blessings  for  the  benefit  of  man, 
this  knowledge  leading  to  good  conduct  and  benefi- 
cent activity,  while  all  dogma  was  to  be  excluded 
from  sermons,  which  should  be  devoted  simply  to 
practical  Christianity.  In  this  same  spirit  Teller 
edited  for  ten  years  the  Neues  McugazinfUr  Prediger, 
which  he  founded  in  1792,  and  he  likewise  wrote 
upon  classical  and  Germanic  philology,  his  Voll- 
stdndige  DarsieUung  der  deutschen  Sprache  in  Lutfiers 
BibdHbersetzung  (2  vols.,  Berlin,  1794)  still  being  a 
book  of  value.  Special  mention  should  also  be 
made  of  his  Anleitung  zur  Religion  Oberhaupt 
und  zum  AUgemeinen  des  Christentums  besonders 
(Berlin,  1792),  Samndung  einiger  Gebete  zum 
Gebrauch  bei  dffentlichen  GoUesdiensten  (1793), 
and  Opuscula  varii  argumenti  (Frankfort-on-the- 
Oder,  1780). 

With  the  death  of  Frederick  the  Great,  Teller's 
position  became  precarious.  Long  before  he  had 
tried  to  mold  the  religious  views  of  the  heir-appar- 
ent by  his  anonymous  Valeniinian  der  Erste^  oder 
geheime  Unterredungen  eines  Monarchen  mil  seinem 
Thronfolger  Ober  die  Religionsfreiheit  der  Unter- 
thanen  (Brandenburg,  1777),  and  when  the  famous 
religious  edict  of  Johann  Christian  Wollner  (q.v.) 
was  issued  in  1788,  he  sought  in  a  pamphlet  to 
weaken  its  force.  For  several  years  he  was  more  or 
less  involved  in  a  controversy,  which  he  himself  had 
started,  regarding  the  admission  of  Jews  to  Chris- 
tianity with  the  avowed  purpose  of  securing  civic 
equality  with  Christians,  Teller's  sole  requirement 
being  that  such  persons  should  state  that  Christ 
was  the  founder  of  a  better  religion  than  the  one  to 
which  they  had  formerly  belonged.  In  1791  he  de- 
fended the  course  of  the  notorious  and  rabid  ra- 
tionalist, Johann  Heinrich  Schulz,  pastor  at  Giels- 
dorf,  who  had  attacked  the  elements,  not  only  of 
Christianity,  but  of  all  religion;  and  for  this  position 
Teller  was  sentenced  to  suspension  from  office  for 
three  months,  his    salary    during  this    time   be- 


ing   confiscated    for    the    benefit  of    the  limatic 
asylum.  (P.  WTolff.) 

Bibuoorapht:  Nova  acta  hittorico-ecelenastica,  v.  132-133, 
Weimar,  1764;  J.  E.  Troechel,  GedAchtnispredigi  auf 
Teller,  Berlin,  1805;  F.  Nicolai,  GedachtnUtchrift  auf 
Teller,  lb.  1807;  G.  W.  Mayer,  Getchichte  der  Schnfter- 
klSrung,  vols,  ii.-v.  passim,  Gottingen,  1809;  I.  A.  Dor- 
ner,  Geschxchte  der  protestantiachen  Theologie,  pp.  700,  710, 
713,  Munich,  1867;  W.  Gass,  Geschichie  der  proteatantisehen 
Dogmatik,  iv.  83,  86.  206-207,  446.  Berlin.  1867;  M.  A. 
Landerer,  Neuesle  Dogmengeachichte,  pp.  20-21,  34,  52, 
97,  130,  Heilbronn.  1881. 

TEMPLARS  (KNIGHTS-TEMPLARS) :  A  military 
order  founded  in  Jerusalem  in  1119.  The  Tem- 
plars formed  under  the  Augustinian  rule  one  of  the 
spiritual  orders  of  chivalry  that  owed  their  origin 
to  the  Crusades  (q.v.) — a  knightly  so- 
Rise  of  ciety  on  a  spiritual  basis  and  for  spiri- 
the  Order,  tual  ends.  Under  Iving  Baldwin  II.  of 
Jerusalem,  Hugo  de  Payens  and  God- 
frey of  St.  Omer,  along  with  six  fellow  knights, 
imited  under  a  solcnm  vow  to  protect  the  pilgrims 
faring  from  the  coast  to  Jerusalem.  Baldwin  gave 
to  them  quarters  in  his  palace,  called  "  Solomon's 
Temple,"  whence  came  their  designation  as  "  Poor 
Knights  of  the  Temple."  During  their  initial  years, 
the  knights  plied  their  calling  with  unassuming 
simplicity.  Expansion,  firmer  organization,  and 
papal  approbation,  were  first  obtained  through  the 
Synod  of  Troyes,  in  1128.  Through  Bernard  of 
Clairvaux  the  order  received  ofiicial  sanction  from 
Pope  Honorius  II.  The  draft  of  a  new  set  of  stat- 
utes was  entrusted  to  Bernard.  According  to  this 
rule,  the  Knights  were  bound  to  observe  the  canon- 
ical hours,  or,  if  prevented,  to  repeat  a  number  of 
paternosters;  meals  were  in  conmion,  accompanied 
with  spiritual  reading;  the  fare  was  plain,  and  every 
tenth  loaf  was  to  be  given  to  the  poor.  According 
to  the  oldest  rule,  the  garb  was  a  white  cloak,  in 
token  of  purity  of  the  heart.  Pope  Eugenius  III. 
supplemented  the  Templars'  mantle  with  a  red 
cross;  the  attendants  wore  a  black  robe.  No 
knight  was  to  have  more  than  three  horses  and  one 
servant.  All  needs  of  the  members  were  supplied 
by  the  order;  and  the  individual  must  refer  his 
wants  to  the  master;  the  latter,  in  turn,  was  bound 
to  punctual  obedience.  No  brother  was  allowed  to 
write  letters  or  to  receive  them;  conversation  with 
women  was  strictly  to  be  avoided.  The  penalty  for 
grave  delinquency  was  exclusion  from  intercourse 
with  the  brethren;  stubborn  impenitence  involved 
expulsion.  After  the  Synod  of  Troyes,  Hugo  de 
Payens  visited  France,  England,  and  Spain  in  the 
interests  of  the  order,  receiving  everywhere  stately 
welcome  and  powerful  support.  As  the  order  grew, 
its  aim  became  enlarged,  and  the  Templars  came 
to  be  the  standing  host  of  the  Church  in  the  East. 
But  the  spiritual  and  monastic  side  of  the  order  re- 
ceded more  and  more  into  the  background,  ever 
more  obtruding  the  predominance  of  the  knightly 
side. 

The  most  considerable  manifestation  of  papal 
favor  was  derived  from  Pope  Alexander  III.  By 
the  bull  Omne  datum  optimum,  June  18,  1163,  the 
order  was  authorized  to  institute  its  own  clergy, 
which  was  to  be  consecrated  by  any  bishop  what- 
ever. Under  the  papal  favor,  the  order  became 
a  rich  and  powerful  league  of  nobles.    Its  stations 
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in  the  East  were  divided  into  five  chief  provinces; 
Jerusalem,  Tripolis,  Antioch,  Cyprus,  and  Roma- 
nia-Morea.  In  the  West,  its  head- 
Growth,  quarters  were  France,  the  Spanish 
Power,  and  kingdoms,  Portugal,  and  England.  It 
Constitu-  was  not  so  strongly  represented  in 
tion.  Germany,  nor  had  it  any  possessions 
in  the  northern  lands.  The  larger  sta- 
tions were  called  "  temple  courts,"  "  preceptories  of 
the  Templars,"  priorates  preceptories;  the  smaller 
ones,  commanderies  and  bailiwicks.  Owing  to  the 
papal  privileges,  the  order  became  a  firmly  cemented 
institution,  with  extensive  property  holdings,  dy- 
namic organization,  vast  range  of  administration, 
and  its  own  corps  of  clergy,  so  that  it  aroused  the 
jealousy  of  bishops  and  the  enmity  of  princes.  As 
appears  from  extant  statutes  (arts.  77-685,  which 
date  from  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries),  the 
order's  constitution  had  expanded  still  further. 
According  to  these  data,  the  core  of  the  order  was 
composed  of  the  knights,  who  were  to  be  of  noble 
birth,  of  pure  wedlock,  guilty  of  no  grave  crime, 
mentally  and  bodily  sound.  Reception  into  the 
order  was  not  subject  to  novitiate;  it  was  accorded 
by  the  presiding  dignitary,  in  chapter  assembled, 
in  solemn  form,  and  exclusive  of  outsiders.  The 
knights  wore  the  white  mantle  with  an  octagonal 
red  cross.  They  were  attended  by  the  serving 
brothers,  of  lower  rank.  From  the  time  of  the  bull 
of  Alexander  III.  (1163)  the  chaplains  of  the  tem- 
ple formed  the  third  class  in  the  order. 

At  the  head  of  the  order  stood  the  grand  master, 
with  princely  rank,  who  had  the  power  of  appoint- 
ment to  the  inferior  oflices.  His  authoritative  posi- 
tion was  limited  by  the  chapter  gen- 
Organiza-  eral,  in  which  alone  lay  the  right  over 
tion  and  war  and  peace  with  the  Saracens. 
Character.  During  a  vacancy  in  the  ofiSce  of  grand 
master,  the  order  was  directed  by  the 
grand  commander.  The  grand  master  was  chosen 
by  majority  vote  of  thirteen  duly  qualified  elec- 
tors. The  knight's  vocation  ill  consorted  with  the 
monk's  task  of  prayer;  and  consequently  the  stat- 
utes disclose  a  continually  emphasized  subordina- 
tion of  the  latter  duty.  What  passed  in  the  chap- 
ter had  to  be  kept  strictly  secret.  The  penalties 
imposed  for  the  member's  transgressions  were  gen- 
erally milder  than  in  other  monastic  orders.  Offenses, 
how^ever,  such  as  simony,  murder  of  a  Christian, 
theft,  sodomy,  perjury,  riot,  cowardly  flight  from 
the  enemy,  desertion  to  the  Saracens,  involved  ex- 
clusion from  the  order.  The  order  evinced  both  un- 
selfishness and  valor  in  the  prosecution  of  its  allotted 
task  of  defending  the  Holy  Land.  Not  a  single  real 
betrayal  of  the  Christian  cause  can  be  brought 
against  it;  though  in  the  thirteenth  century  com- 
plaints were  produced  on  account  of  arrogancies  and 
extravagances.  Hence  in  1291,  when  Acco,  the  last 
position  in  the  Holy  Land,  succumbed,  this  defeat 
was  unwarrantably  charged  to  the  rivalry  between 
the  Templars  and  the  Knights  of  St.  John;  and 
Pope  Nicholas  V.  was  desirous  that  the  two  orders 
be  united.  After  the  conquest  of  the  Holy  Land, 
the  Templars,  from  1291  on,  made  their  headquar- 
ters in  Cyprus,  which  was  transformed  into  a 
stronghold     that    was    intended     to    check    the 


onset  of   Mohammedanism  on  its  passage  to  the 
West. 

The  Templars  in  France  w^ere  a  formidable  ob- 
struction against  centralization  of  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  king.  After  the  victory  of  Philip  IV. 
(1285-1314)  over  Pope  Boniface  VIII., 
Destruction  the  French  king  designed  to  establish 
of  the  himself  in  the  opulent  possessions  of 
Order.  an  order  so  Httle  to  his  convenience, 
and  directly  after  the  enthronement  of 
Clement  V.  at  Lyons,  in  Nov.,  1305,  he  planned 
action  against  the  Templars.  On  June  6, 1306,  the 
masters  of  the  orders  of  St.  John  and  of  the  temple 
were  invited  by  Clement  to  a  conference  at  Avig- 
non, with  reference  to  a  projected  crusade.  The 
grand  master  of  the  Templars,  Jacques  de  Molay, 
accepted  this  invitation  but,  in  a  later  interview  in 
1307,  declined  a  proposition  to  fuse  the  Hospitallers 
and  the  Templars.  Pope  Clement  then  consented 
to  an  investigation  of  the  charges  against  the  Tem- 
plars. But  before  the  investigation  had  come  to 
pass,  Philip,  Sept.  14,  1307,  resolved  upon  the  arrest 
of  the  Templars  and  the  seizins  of  their  goods. 
Throughout  all  France,  the  Templars  were  therefore 
arrested,  Oct.  13,  1307.  The  charges  against  the 
order  were  the  denial  of  Christ  by  spitting  upon  the 
crucifix,  indecent  kisses,  and  the  sufferance  of  re- 
volting immorality.  On  Oct.  15,  1307,  the  grand 
master,  with  several  knights,  confessed  to  several 
accusations;  then  Philip  felt  so  secure  that  he  ad- 
dressed letters  to  the  princes  of  Christendom  urging 
them  to  imitate  his  example.  Inquisitorial  proc- 
esses went  on  in  France  under  the  warrant  of  Sept. 
14;  those  who  confessed  received  pardon  on  return- 
ing to  the  faith  of  the  Chiu-ch,  the  others  were  sen- 
tenced to  death.  Clement  protested  against  the 
king's  action,  Oct.  27,  requesting  the  siurender  of 
certain  knights  and  their  goods  to  himself,  doubt- 
less with  a  selfish  object.  By  the  bull  PastordLis 
prceeminentef  Nov.  22,  however,  he  made  common 
cause  with  the  king,  and  commanded  all  princes  to 
seize  the  Templars  and  their  goods.  But  in  Feb.,  1308, 
he  again  attempted  to  check  proceedings  by  suspend- 
ing the  inquisitors'  powers,  and  in  May  Philip  con- 
vened an  assembly  to  rally  the  national  support  to 
himself  against  the  pope.  In  August,  the  pope  and 
the  king  agreed  upon  measures  against  the  order, 
the  bull  Faciens  misericordiamj  Aug.  12,  1308,  con- 
vened a  council  at  Vienne  to  make  final  disposition 
of  the  matter,  the  council  to  meet  Aug.  1,  1310. 
General  proceedings  against  the  order  went  on 
throughout  Europe  and  Cyprus  from  Aug.  7,  1309, 
till  May  26,  1311;  127  test  questions  were  proposed 
to  the  members;  but  previous  admissions  were  re- 
tracted as  extorted  by  torture.  However,  fifty-four 
Templars  were  burned  at  the  stake  as  backsliding 
heretics  by  order  of  the  archbishop  of  Sens,  May  12, 
1310;  thereafter  the  spirit  of  the  order  was  broken 
and  whatever  was  asked  was  admitted.  Wherever 
outside  France  governments  and  bishops  opposed 
torture,  the  pope  quashed  the  opposition.  Confes- 
sion was  extorted  by  the  rack;  but  in  Portugal, 
Sicily,  Cyprus,  and  parts  of  Germany  the  innocence 
of  the  accused  came  to  light. 

The  Council  of  Vienne,  opened  Oct.  16,  1311,  de- 
clared the  order  entitled  to  vindication;    but  the 
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pope  abrogated  tbe  order  by  right  of  bis  absolute 
power  and  as  a  prudeoUal  measure  for  tbe  geaeral 
good,  assigning  ite  posacBHion  to  tbe  Knights  of  St. 

John,  the  oBicial  orders  to  this  effect 

Final        being  the  bulls  of  Mar.  22,  and  May  2, 

Dissohition.  13r2.     lit  FraDce  and  in  England  the 

property  of  the  order  enriched  the  king 
and  government.  Dionysiiis  of  Portiigai,  a  friend 
of  the  Templars,  founded  tbe  Order  of  Christ,  to 
which  the  poBBossions  of  the  Templars  were  made 
over  while  the  Portuguese  Templars  joined  the  new 
order.  The  grand  master,  with  other  high  officers, 
was  sentenced  to  ptrpctuol  imprisonment;  but  he 
declared  that  the  charges  were  false,  and  so  he  and 
Godfrey  de  Chamey,  the  French  inspector,  were 
burned  at  tbe  stake  Mar.  II,  1314,  still  affirming 
the  order's  innocence. 

The  motive  for  the  annihilation  of  the  order  was 
twofold;  the  French  king's  avarice,  and  his  desire 
to  crush  the  powerful  organization  of  the  Templars 
within  the  kingdom.  He  took  advantage  of  Clem- 
tnt's  weakness  and  of  episcopal  jealousy  of  tbe  order. 
He  general  guilt  and  sacrilege  charged  to  the  Tem- 
plars OB  a  whole  are  incredible,  and  their  downfall  is 
the  result  of  shameless  violence  on  the  part  of  tbe 
despotic  Philip  V.  G.  GrUtzuacher. 

BnuooBAFHT ;  Original  doeiuneats  are  givea  in  Reich. 
DorumtiUB.  pp.  196-197,  311-313;  and  ThuWhar  »nd 
HcNeal,  CocuKirWi.  pp.  4e2-IBa.  For  other  biuic  ms- 
toriol  tCPMull:  D.  WUkilM.  Conriiia  Maana  Britannia  H 
Bibrmia.  ii.  313  wiq..  Landoa,  1727;  F.  J.  M.  R&y- 
aoiuTd,  Monumtru  hittorviuet  rtlatifi  i 
dM  fAcmlfsr*  du  Tempi;  Purii,  1913; 
Chambum.  Rielrm  H  •laluU  iicrit  dea  Tn 
Dmnenti  lUuttrative  of  Etu/liah  Hid.  tn  Vu  ISUi  and 
14th  Cr<Umirf.  ed.  H.  Cole,  pp.  13S-230,  London.  I 
W.  DuedaLo.  Mowutiam  Atii/ticonum,  n«w  efi,,  b< 
Calcy,  H,  EUi>,  and  B.  Bnndinel,  vi.  B13-8M.  B  vols. 
1840;  J.  Delaville  \<e  Rouli.  Docvmenti  amctmant  la 
Temptiirt.  Paris.  1882:  R.  V.  Taylor,  in  Joanat  o/  At 
YorkuhiTt  Archmloiiiiai  and  TepoantpkKal  Afocialion, 
vU.  isa-«Si.  vili.  35Q-20fi.  ix.  TI-OS.  LoDdon.  1882-66; 
H.  da  Curfon,  Rtatidu  Templt.  Pari*.  IRSfl;  A.  KnApRer, 
in  HittorUcha  Ja/irbucfi  der  QorrHotidlncluift.  1S8T.  pp. 
eaeaqq.  (b»t«liIianof  tbe  eariitnt"  rule");  J.  Qmelin, 
Du  SeBel  da  Tcmptlordrnt,  in  ViftAflimven  dn  InttittO* 
far  B^trrrichurJie  OiKAiehtifnricliano,  xiv  (1803).  103- 
33S. 

Consult  further:  D.  O.  UoldBnbauer.  Proin*  grem  dm 
Ordm  dir  TrmprifUTTen,  Hamburg.  1762;  J.  Hichelet. 
Prodt  du  Ttmplien.  2  vols..  Parii.  IS41-61;  W.  Have- 
maun,  OitMichlt  df  Autco"!)'  da  TrmplrrBrdnu,  Stutt- 
pit.  IMS;  C,  G.  AddisoD,  Hiat,  d/M«  KniahU  T<mplari. 
id  kL,  London.  IB52  (glill  the  best  in  English);  F,  Wilke. 
OmMMe  da  Ordau  dtr  Tempelhrrrtn.  2  vols..  2d  ed  . 
HaUe,  1S80;  E.  Boutario.  La  Frana  hui  PhUippe  I«  Bd. 
Paris,  1861;  J.  Ksnrick.  X  Siixiv/n  of  Fapert  an  Ardiral- 
on  and  Hint.,  pp.  i-HS.  Londoo,  1861;  J.  Loiscleur.  La 
Dtelrint  ttcrtU  da  TirmplirrM.  OriSans.  1872;  F.  C.  Wood- 
house,  Tlu  Miliimv  Rdiviowi  Ordtr,  a[  rt«  J/tdd/s  Aoa. 
toDdon,  1S7D;  M.  Bniguora,  Miliaria  dt  ta  OrJen  dt  lot 
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TEMPLE,  FREDERICK:  .  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury; b.  at  Leukas,  in  Santa  Maura  (one  of 
the  Ionian  Islands),  Nov.  30,  1821;  d.  in  London 
Dec.  23,  1902.  He  studied  at  BlundeU's  School, 
Tiverton,  and  at  Balliol  College,  Oxford  (B..\„ 
1842;  M.A.,  1846;  B.D.,  1858).  He  was  made 
fellow  of  his  college  and  tutor  in  mathematics  1842, 
ordained  deacon  1846,  and  priest  1847.  He  became 
principal  of  Kneller  Halt  Training  College,  near 
Twickenham,  in  1848,  government  inspector  of 
schools  in  1855,  headmaster  of  Rugby  in  I$5S,  and 
about  the  same  time  chaplain  to  Queen  Victoria. 
Under  his  administration  Rugby  regained  much  of 
the  prestige  which  the  school  had  enjoyed  under 
Thomas  Arnold.  In  1860  he  acquired  a  reputation 
for  rationalism  by  contributing  an  essay  on  TAe  Erf'i- 
aition  of  the  Wm-ld  to  the  famous  Essays  and  Reiirvt 
(q.v.).  The  suspicion  of  heterodoxy  clung  to  him, 
and  when  Gladstone,  whose  Irish  disestablishment 
measure  he  had  supported,  offered  him  the  bishop- 
ric of  Exeter,  in  1S69,  a  strong  protest  was  made 
against  the  appointment.  He  was  consecrated  Dec. 
21,  1869,  was  translated  to  tbe  see  of  London  in 
1885,  and  was  made  archbishop  of  Canterbury  in 
1896.  By  the  firmness  and  justice  of  bis  rule  us 
bishop  and  archbishop  he  completely  overcame  the 
early  prejudices  against  him.  One  of  his  Inst  official 
acts  was  the  crowning  of  Edward  VII.  Aug.  9,  1902. 
Besides  tbe  essay  already  referred  to,  single  ser- 
raons,  and  addresses,  he  published  Sermons  Preachtd 
in  Rughy  School  Chapd  (3  series,  London,  1801-^71); 
The  Rdationt  between  Rrligion  aiid  ScUnce  (1884). 
the  Hampton  lectures  for  1884;  Responsio  arehi- 
epiKOporum  Anglta  ad  litteras  aposloliais  Leonii 
Papa  Xlir.  (1897;  Eog.,  French,  and  Gk.  transls.. 
1897),  an  able  reply  by  Temple  and  W.  D.  Maclagan. 
archbishop  of  York,  to  a  ftapal  encyclical  denying 
the  validity  of  Anglican  orders;  and  Hdps  to  Godly 
Living  (ed.  J.  H.  Bum,  1898),  being  extracts  from 
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I.  Solomon's  Temple. 

Importance,  Site,  ArrancenMnt 

(5  1). 
Proviaions  for  Ck>n8truotion  (|  2). 
Structure  of  the  Temple  Proper  (|  3). 


TEMPLES,  HEBREW. 

Ornamentation  (|  4). 

Architecture  (|  6). 
n.  Zerubbabel's  Temple, 
m.  The  Temple  of  Herod. 
IV.  The  Temple  Furniture. 


The  Table  of  Showbread  (|  1). 
The  Candlestick  (|  2). 
Other  Articles  (ft  3). 
V.  Other  Hebrew  Temples. 


I.  Solomon's  Temple:    Among  the  great  services 

which  David  rendered  to  the  Hebrew  nation  was 

that  of  securing  a  capital  which  served  as  a  center 

not  only  for  political  life  but  also  for 

I.  Impor-  religion.     Here  he  placed  the  sacred 
tance,  Site,  ark,  rescued  from  the  forgetfulness  in 

Arrange-  which  Saul's  superstition  had  involved 
ment  it.  The  Bible  further  relates  that  it 
was  his  purpose  to  provide  for  it  a 
stately  habitation,  but  was  deterred  by  prophetic 
injunction  from  carrying  out  that  purpose  (II  Sam. 
vii.))  while  I  Chron.  zxii.  sqq.  asserts  that  he  made 
provision  for  its  erection.  The  building  of  this 
structure  was  held  by  Solomon  to  be  one  of  his 
urgent  duties.  The  question  is  raised  here  whether 
Solomon  conceived  it  to  be  his  duty  to  destroy 
other  sanctuaries;  the  answer  must  be  that  he  did 
not,  and  that  such  a  purpose  is  not  in  evidence  prior 
to  Deuteronomy  (see  High  Places,  §  5).  But 
the  paling  of  the  other  sanctuaries  was  the  natural 
effect  of  the  splendor  and  beauty  of  the  Temple, 
with  its  costly  sacrifices  and  imposing  priesthood, 
and  of  the  fact  that  it  was  the  royal  sanctuary  and 
so  gained  exceptional  prestige,  illustrated  by  the 
number  of  pilgrims  who  soon  came  to  worship  there. 
The  measures  of  Jeroboam  I.  to  establish  rival 
sanctuaries  at  Bethel  and  Dan  show  how  powerful 
had  become  the  central  attraction  of  the  Temple. 
The  question  as  to  the  site  of  the  Temple  must  be 
decided  from  a  study  of  the  topography  of  the  situa- 
tion (see  Jerusaubm,  V.,  §§  1-5).  The  location  of 
the  Temple  according  to  unbroken  tradition,  sup- 
ported by  the  topographical  character  of  the  local- 
ity, was  upon  the  hill  extending  eastward  between 
the  Tyropoeon  and  the  valley  of  the  Kidron.  This  is 
the  "  hill  of  Zion."  Since  this  hill  fell  away  abruptly 
to  the  south  as  well  as  on  both  sides,  it  was  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  obtain  a  horizontal  level  for  build- 
ing, to  construct  a  kind  of  terrace.  This  part  of  the 
hill  still  shows  its  artificial  character,  and  is  known 
as  Haram  al-Sherif.  The  spot  where  the  Temple 
stood  is  marked  by  the  Mosque  of  Omar  at  the 
highest  point  of  the  hill.  The  Temple  extended 
from  east  to  west;  the  altar  being  in  front,  to  the 
east  of  the  entrance.  The  orientation  does  not  im- 
ply that  Solomon's  Temple  was  built  to  a  sun-god, 
but  it  is  probable  that  a  sun-temple  was  the  model. 
The  state  buildings  of  Solomon  must  have  been  con- 
nected with  the  Temple  to  the  southward.  The  re- 
maining space  of  the  level  plain  toward  the  Kidron 
was  occupied  partly  by  the  fore-court  of  the  Temple 
(I  Kings  vi.  36)  which  surroimded  the  Temple 
proper,  and  partly  by  the  great  court  that  sur- 
roimded the  entire  Temple  and  palace  district 
(I  Kings  vii.  12).  Adjoining  the  Temple,  or  "  in- 
ner "  court  was  the  "  other  "  court,  to  the  south, 
which  surrounded  the  palace  itself,  while  the  state 
buildings — hall  of  justice,  throne-room,  and  house 


of  Lebanon,  lying  farther  south — ^were  surrounded 
only  by  the  great  court  that  embraced  everything 
within  its  walls.  The  palace,  therefore,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  topography,  lay  somewhat  lower 
than  the  Temple. 

In  his  building-operations  David  had  availed  him- 
self of  foreign  workmen,  sent  by  Hiram  of  Tyre 
(U  Sam.  v.  11),  and  Solomon  continued  this  policy, 
a  treaty  providing  for  this  and  for  bar- 

3.  Provi-    ter  of  materials  being  compacted  be- 

sions  for    tween  the  two  kings.     According  to 

Construe-  I  Kings  ix.  10-14,  the  cost  of  Solomon's 
tion.  building-operations  was  so  great  that 
he  was  finally  obliged  to  cede  to  Hiram 
twenty  Galilean  cities,  having  obtained  also  120 
talents  of  gold  from  the  Tynan  king.  Solomon  im- 
pressed 30,000  laborers  for  his  imdertaking,  whom 
he  divided  into  three  shifts,  each  shift  having  to 
work  one  month  on  Lebanon  and  two  months  at 
home.  There  were  besides  70,000  burden-bearers 
and  80,000  stone-masons  in  the  Jewish  mountains 
who  worked  imder  3,300  overseers.  These  figures 
are  possibly  exaggerations.  The  text  of  the  passage 
describing  the  construction  of  the  Temple  (I  Kings 
vi.-vii.)  is  corrupt.  The  original  account  seems  to 
have  been  written  by  a  priest  who  was  familiar  with 
the  details  of  the  structure,  but  this  was  modified 
or  added  to  by  editors  who  no  longer  understood 
some  of  his  technical  tenns  and  wished,  moreover, 
to  magnify  the  splendor  of  the  holy  building.  In 
the  course  of  time,  too,  doubtless,  many  changes 
were  made  in  the  structure  itself.  As  an  aid  to  the 
reconstruction  of  Solomon's  Temple  there  exists, 
besides  what  textual  criticism  and  archeology  offer, 
the  description  by  E^kiel  (chaps,  xl.  sqq.)  of  his 
ideal  temple,  in  imagining  which  he  must  have 
been  influenc^  by  the  Temple  with  which  he  was 
familiar. 

The  Temple  building  may  be  described  in  its  three 

chief  parts:    the  Temple  proper,  its  surrounding 

structure,  and  the  fore-courts.     The 

3.  Struc-  Temple  proper  or  house  of  God  was  an 
tare  of  the  oblong  sixty  cubits  long,  twenty  wide. 

Temple     and  thirty  high,  interior  measurement. 

Proper.  The  thickness  of  the  walls  is  not  given; 
in  Ezekiel's  ideal  temple  this  was  six 
cubits.  The  partition  between  the  holy  place  and 
the  holy  of  holies  may  have  been  of  thin  wood,  not- 
withstanding II  Chron.  iii.  14.  On  the  eastern  side 
in  front  of  the  Temple  there  was  a  stately  porch 
twenty  cubits  by  ten  and  probably  of  equal  height 
with  the  temple.  Its  side  walls  were  in  line  with 
the  long  walls  of  the  Temple  and  were  probably  of 
the  same  thickness.  The  height  of  120  cubits  given 
in  II  Chron.  iii.  4  is  obviously  an  exaggeration. 
There  was  probably  a  flight  of  steps  rising  to  the 
porch.  The  other  three  sides  of  the  building,  north, 
south,  and  west,  were  not  open  to  the  view  of  the 
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spectator,  but  were  concealed  by  a  structure  fifteen 
to  twenty  cubits  high.  This  was  in  three  stories 
and  contained  a  great  number  of  small  rooms  or 
cells,  each  five  cubits  high;  those  on  the  ground 
floor  were  five  cubits  wide,  those  on  the  second  floor 
six,  and  those  on  the  third,  seven.  The  approach  to 
the  whole  was  on  the  south  side  and  the  ascent  from 
lower  floor  to  upper  was  by  means  of  a  stairway. 
Ezekiel  mentions  thirty-three  rooms  on  one  floor, 
which  would  show  them  to  have  been  very  small — 
probably  for  storing  paraphernalia,  votive  offer- 
ings, and  the  like.  The  Temple  proper  was  divided 
into  two  chambers,  the  holy  place  and  the  holy  of 
holies.  The  door  to  the  latter  was  of  olive  wood, 
the  lintel  above  forming  with  the  posts  a  pentagon. 
The  entrance  door  to  the  holy  place  was  of  cedar 
and  cypress,  very  wide,  double,  and  each  door  was 
in  two  parts.  The  holy  place  was  forty  cubits  long 
and  twenty  wide.  It  was  the  room  for  the  officia- 
ting priests  and  the  vestibule  to  the  holy  of  holies. 
The  latter,  which  was  the  real  shrine,  inaccessible 
to  the  ordinary  mortal  and  even  to  the  priest,  was 
a  cube  of  twenty  cubits  and  was  accordingly  ten 
cubits  lower  than  the  holy  place,  and  there  must 
therefore  have  been  a  room  ten  cubits  high  above 
it,  as  in  the  Temple  of  Herod.  From  this  the  light 
was  completely  excluded,  while  the  holy  place  was 
but  dimly  lighted.  Both  chambers  were  wainscoted 
and  paneled  with  cedar  and  C3rpress.  The  windows 
are  not  described  (I  Kings  vi.  4),  but  were  probably 
along  the  upper  third  of  the  walls.  Light  was  ob- 
tained from  candles.  In  the  holy  of  holies  stood 
the  Ark  of  the  CJovenant  (q.v.);  in  the  holy  place, 
the  table  of  showbread,  the  candlesticks,  and  the 
altar  of  incense  (see  below,  IV.). 

The  account  reports  ornamentation  by  means  of 
carved  cherubs,  palms,  and  flower  garlands.  Every- 
thing, moreover,  is  said  to  have  been  covered  with 
gold-leaf  (I  Kings  vi.  20  sqq.,  28  sqq., 
4.  Oma-  35),  though  the  texts  are  not  in  com- 
mentation, plete  accord.  There  is  some  question 
as  to  whether  the  treasures  and  tro- 
phies himg  on  the  walls  were  of  gold.  It  seems  likely 
that  Solomon  ornamented  certain  parts  of  the  in- 
terior with  gold-leaf,  though  there  is  no  positive^ 
evidence  of  the  fact.  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems 
certain  that  there  were  in  the  time  of  Ezekiel  figures 
engraved  on  the  walls.  This  is  suggested  by  II  Kings 
xii.  8  sqq.,  xvi.  10  sqq.,  xxiii.  4,  11  sqq.  The  roof 
is  not  described.  II  Kings  xxiii.  12  shows  that  the 
kings  of  Judah  had  placed  altars  there,  and  a  gloss 
affirms  that  Ahaz  built  an  upper  story  for  this  rea- 
son. It  must  be  inferred  that  the  roof  was  flat.  In 
the  porch  stood  two  bronze  pillars,  eighteen  cubits 
high,  twelve  in  circvunfcrence,  and  four  fingers  thick, 
which  were  surmounted  by  capitals  five  cubits  high, 
covered  with  checkered  work.  The  capitals  were 
formed  like  lilies,  and  two  rows  of  100  pomegranates 
each  ran  along  each,  in  the  form  of  garlands  over 
the  checkeivwork.  The  description  is  vague,  espe- 
cially as  to  the  relation  of  the  checker-work  to  the 
lilies.  The  pillars  stood  to  the  right  and  left  of  the 
portal,  that  on  the  right  being  called  Jachin,  and 
that  on  the  left,  Boaz.  The  meaning  of  the  names 
and  the  significance  of  the  pillars  are  obsciu^.  The 
purpose  here  may  have  been  purely  architecturaL 


but  the  pillars  are  probably  to  be  related  to  the 
obelisks  and  pillars  that  were  characteristic  of  Phe- 
nician  and  Canaanitic  temples  (see  Altar,  I.,  §  3; 
Asherah;  Groves  and  Trees,  Sacred;  Memorials 
AND  Sacred  Stones). 

Solomon's  Temple  can  hardly  have  been  of  na- 
tive design.  Solomon  was  obliged  to  import  not 
only  material,  but  workmen.  There  was  apparently 
no  native  architectural  art  in  Israel. 
5.  Architec-The  bronze  work  was  entrusted  to 
tare.  Huramabi,  a  Tyrian  artificer,  and  it 
seems  probable  that  both  execution 
and  conception  of  the  plan  of  the  Temple  were 
strongly  influenced  by  Phenicia.  But  it  seems  un- 
likely that  the  Phenicians  originated  the  style  of 
architecture  employed;  they  were  better  imitators 
than  inventors.  The  type  is  common  in  Egypt, 
where  a  chamber  of  colunms  corresponds  to  the 
holy  place,  and  the  pylon  to  the  porch,  while  in 
front  of  the  pylon  stand  two  pillars  or  obelisks. 
The  home  of  the  peculiar  style  employing  wooden 
columns  must  be  sought  in  the  Lebanon  district, 
in  northern  Sjrria;  but  it  probably  goes  back  still 
further,  to  Egypt.  The  Temple  represents,  then,  a 
mixture  of  styles.  The  Temple  proper  with  its 
firm,  square  construction  corresponds  to  the  native 
Phenician-Canaanitic  style.  It  was  essentially  Phe- 
nician  in  origin,  though  details  were  borrowed  from 
Mycene  and  Egypt.  The  arrangement  of  the  holy 
of  holies,  cells,  vestibule,  and  walled  court  is  ulti- 
mately of  Egyptian  origin,  further  developed  in 
northern  Syria  imder  Phenician  and  Hittite  influence. 

n.  Zerubbabers  Temple:  The  most  important 
source  for  the  origin  of  the  Temple  which  took  the 
place  of  Solomon's,  which  was  destroyed  by  Nebu- 
chadrezzar, is  the  book  of  the  prophet  Haggai.  This 
says  nothing  of  the  opposition  of  the  Samaritans, 
who,  according  to  Ezra  iii.-iv.,  prevented  the  early 
completion  of  the  structure  on  which  a  beginning 
was  made  two  years  after  the  return.  Haggai  at- 
tributes the  delay  of  construction  to  the  luke- 
warmness  of  the  congregation  itself.  The  building 
was  begim  about  the  middle  of  the  year  520  b.c, 
and  the  comer-stone  was  laid  on  the  twenty-fourth 
day  of  the  ninth  month.  Haggai  says  nothing  of  a 
former  attempt,  and  it  must  be  assumed  that  the 
returned  exiles  had  merely  raised  an  altar,  as  nar- 
rated in  Ezra  iii.  1  sqq.  Hag.  ii.  14  has  a  similar 
implication.  The  accounts.  Biblical  and  other,  give 
unfortunately  scarcely  any  information  as  to  the 
character  of  the  Temple  that  was  built  in  520  under 
Zerubbabel  and  the  high  priest  Joshua.  It  may  be 
assumed  that  it  occupied  the  site  of  Solomon's. 
From  Hag.  ii.  4  it  appears  that  the  new  building 
made  a  sad  impression  on  those  who  had  seen  the 
earlier.  It  was,  in  all  probability,  inferior  not  so 
much  in  its  dimensions,  for  the  plan  of  Solomon's 
Temple  was  probably  followed,  but  in  its  construo- 
tion,  appointments,  adornment,  and  surroundings. 
But  according  to  Ezra  vi.  3-4,  Cyrus  ordered  a  build- 
ing sixty  cubits  high  and  sixty  wide,  much  larger, 
therefore,  tha^i  Solomon's  Temple.  If  Cyrus  issued 
this  order,  it  evidently  was  not  executed.  Hecateua 
is  probably  right  (Josephus,  ApUmj  i.  22)  in  giving 
the  dimensions  of  the  fore-court  as  475  x  142  feet. 
It  was  entered  by  a  folding-door.     The  altar  for 
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burnt-offering  stood  inside,  of. the  same  size  as 
that  of  Solomon's  Temple  and,  according  to  I  Mace, 
iv.  44  sqq.,  of  unhewn  stone.  There  must  have  been 
an  outer  court  in  which  there  were  the  oft-men- 
tioned cells  (Ezra  viii.  29,  x.  6,  etc.).  The  laity,  up 
to  the  time  of  Alexander  Jannseus,  had  free  access 
to  the  inner  court  in  all  its  parts.  The  ark  having 
disappeared,  its  place  in  the  holy  of  holies  was  taken 
by  a  flat  stone  called  the  shetiya,  upon  which  the 
l^h-priest  on  the  day  of  atonement  placed  the 
censer.  There  was  a  curtain  between  the  holy  place 
and  the  holy  of  holies,  and  the  entrance  to  the  holy 
place  seems  also  to  have  been  himg  with  a  curtain. 
In  the  holy  place  were  found  a  golden  candlestick, 
the  tabfe  of  showbread,  and  the  gilt  altar  of  in- 
cense. The  Temple  contained  besides,  at  least  in 
later  times,  rich  ornaments. 

The  absence  of  the  ark  resulted  in  a  change  in 
the  conception  of  the  Temple;  God  was  no  longer 
thought  of  as  actually  present  in  the  holy  of  holies. 
Although  the  sacrifices  continued,  they  were  not 
gifts  to  God  as  present,  but  symbols  of  the  heart's 
devotion.  The  priesthood  took  on  increased  im- 
portance. Religion  became  more  and  more  the  ex- 
clusive business  of  the  priesthood  and  the  (ecclesi- 
astical) State.  Of  the  later  history  of  this  Temple, 
it  is  reported  (Ecclus.  1.)  that  Simon  II.  repaired 
the  Temple  and  raised  the  outer  walls.  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  plimdered  and  desecrated  it;  Judas 
Maccabseus  restored  and  purified  it,  after  which  it 
was  newly  decorated  and  fortified.  It  was  stormed 
by  Pompey,  who  penetrated  to  the  holy  of  holies, 
and  again  by  Herod. 

m.  The  Temple  of  Herod:  About  20-19  b.c. 
Herod  conceived  the  plan  of  erecting  a  new  temple 
at  Jerusalem;  but  his  motives  were  political  rather 
than  religious,  as  he  aimed  to  conciliate  the  pious 
Jews,  whom  he  had  formerly  outraged,  and  to  rival 
the  magnificent  temples  of  Greece.  Josephus  (Ant., 
XV.,  X.)  and  the  Mishna  tractate  Middoth  are  the 
chief  sources  of  information  concerning  this  Tem- 
ple. The  area  covered  was  twice  that  of  the  old. 
The  present  Haram  is  essentially  the  work  of  Herod. 
The  whole  resembled  a  great  fortress  with  towers 
and  battlements.  The  chief  gates  were  on  the  west 
and  south  sides.  Josephus  mentions  four  gates, 
one  of  which  connected  with  the  city  by  means  ojf 
a  bridge,  and  another  by  a  stairway.  The  two 
"  Hulda  "  gates  were  onlhe  south.  The  great  outer 
court,  or  court  of  the  gentiles,  was  siurounded  by 
magnificent  pillared  halls,  the  most  splendid  of 
which,  the  royal  hall,  contained  162  Corinthian 
marble  colvmms  in  four  rows;  on  the  other  three 
sides  the  columns  were  in  two  rows.  There  were, 
no  doubt,  also  rooms  for  the  priests  and  a  chamber 
for  the  Sanhedrin.  A  short  flight  of  steps  led  up 
to  the  inner  court  in  the  northern  half  of  the  area. 
Bronze  tablets  forbade  any  but  Jews  to  enter  on 
pain  of  death,  and  one  of  these  was  discovered  in 
1871  by  Clermont-Ganneau  (for  the  text  cf.  Schttrer, 
Eng.  transl.,  II.,  1.  266).  This  court  was  di- 
vided into  three  parts  the  court  of  women,  the 
court  of  men,  and  the  court  of  the  priests,  the  last 
surrounding  the  Temple.  The  altar  stood  in  the 
innermost  court,  the  laity  being  allowed  to  view 
the  ceremonies  only  from  a  distance,  the  women 


farther  removed  than  the  men.  Outside  the  men's 
and  women's  courts  ran  pillared  halls,  and,  ad- 
joining these,  were  chambers  for  paraphernalia. 
Sentinels  guarded  the  vestibules — Levites  on  the 
outside,  and  priests  inside.  The  altar  of  bumtK>ffer- 
ings,  in  the  innermost  court,  was  32  cubits  square 
at  the  bottom,  contracting  to  twenty-four  at  the 
top.  The  blood  of  the  sacrifices  was  drained  away 
through  two  holes,  a  canal  conducting  it  to  the 
Kidron.  The  altar  was  approached  by  a  stairway 
sixteen  cubits  wide  and  thirty-two  long,  of  unhewn 
stone,  like  the  altar  itself.  Behind  the  altar  was  a 
bronze  laver,  approached  by  twelve  steps,  and  north 
of  the  altar  was  the  slaughtering-place,  behind 
which  were  pillars  and  marble  tables  for  the  prep- 
aration of  the  sacrifices. 

The  Temple  proper,  gleaming  with  gold  and  mar- 
ble, was  approached  by  twelve  steps.  The  vestibule 
was  100  cubits  high,  100  wide,  and  twenty  deep. 
Through  its  gateless  entrance  over  which  Herod 
had  placed  an  eagle,  aften^'ard  torn  down  by  the 
people,  could  be  seen  the  door  to  the  holy  place, 
hung  on  the  outside  with  a  great  Babylonian  ciu^ 
tain,  and  ornamented  with  golden  vines  with 
grapes.  The  holy  place  was  an  oblong  forty  cubits 
long  and  twenty  wide,  containing  the  table  of  show- 
bread,  the  seven-branched  candlestick,  and  the 
altar  of  incense;  only  the  priests  might  enter.  The 
holy  of  holies  was  a  cube  of  twenty  cubits. 
The  high  priest  alone  entered  it  on  the  day  of  atone- 
ment to  offer  incense  and  place  the  sacrificial  blood 
on  the  stone  that  had  taken  the  place  of  the  ark. 
A  double  curtain  forty  cubito  long  and  twenty  wide 
separated  it  from  the  holy  place.  A  three-story 
structure,  as  in  Solomon's  Temple,  containing  thirty- 
eight  cells  ran  around  three  sides  of  the  Temple,  as 
high  as  the  interior  of  the  holy  place;  which  con- 
sequently must  have  been  dark.  Over  the  holy 
place  was  an  attic,  and  probably  a  double-attic 
over  the  holy  of  holies. 

IV.  The  Temole  Furniture:  In  the  Hebrew  of 
I  Sam.  xxi.  6  tne  expression  comnu>nly  rendered 
"  showbread  **  is  **  bread  of  the  face,"  i.e.,  that 
placed  before  Yahweh;  it  was  called  also  "  hal- 
lowed bread,"  and  later  other  names 
I.  The     were  given.    This  bread  corresponded 

Table  of  to  the  food  offerings  in  other  systems 
Showbread.  of  religion,  and  the  offering  itself  goes 
back  to  the  times  when  the  gods  were 
thought  to  need  sustenance,  and  it  might  in  early 
times  be  eaten  only  by  persons  ritually  clean.  At 
Nob  this  bread  was  probably  placed  on  a  table,  and 
such  a  table  is  to  be  assumed  for  the  Mosaic  Tab- 
ernacle. But  historically  such  a  piece  of  furniture 
is  provable  first  for  the  Solomonic  Temple  (I  Kings 
vi.  20),  where  it  was  an  altar  of  cedar  overlaid  with 
gold  (cf.  I  Kings  vii.  48)-,  according  to  the  Chron- 
icler (I.,  xxviii.  16;  II.,  iv.  8,  19)  there  were  ten 
such  tables  in  Solomon's  Temple;  Ezekiel  (xli.  22) 
makes  the  (one)  table  two  cubits  square  and  three 
high.  Like  other  altars,  it  probably  had  horns  or 
projecting  comers.  Comparison  of  the  Solomonic 
article  with  that  described  in  Ex.  xxv.  23  sqq. 
shows  a  difference  of  construction,  of  size,  and  of 
proportions.  It  was  probably  destroyed  when 
Nebuchadrezsar  took  Jerusalem,  as  it  is  not  men- 
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tioned  with  the  booty.  The  second  Temple  also 
had  a  table  (I  Mace.  i.  22)  which  was  among  the 
costly  articles  that  excited  the  cupidity  of  Anti- 
ochus  Epiphanee,  and  was  replaced  later  (I  Mace, 
iv.  49).  For  the  Herodian  table  the  directions  of 
Ex.  XXV.  were  probably  followed  (see  Tabernacle, 
The  Mosaic),  though  the  representation  on  the 
Arch  of  Titus  suggests  some  departures  in  details. 
The  description  by  Josephus  (ArU.,  III.,  vi.  6)  of 
the  table  in  the  Tabernacle  corresponds  with  the 
Exodus  description,  except  that  he  places  feet  on 
it;  Josephus  places  the  rings  differently  from  that 
on  the  Titus  Arch  and  from  that  in  Exodus. 

At  Shiloh  in  the  night  light  was  furnished  by  a 
lamp  with  enough  oil  to  last  till  morning  (I  Sam. 
iii.  3).  This  implies  that  the  sanctuary  must  have 
been  adequately  lighted  by  windows. 
3.  The  Only  a  little  natund  light  entered  the 
Candlestick,  holy  place  (ut  sup.)  of  Solomon's  Tem- 
ple, and  artifidal  illumination  was 
necessary.  Accordingly,  mention  is  made  of  ten 
golden  candlesticks,  placed  on  both  sides  of  the 
entrance  (I  Kings  vii.  49).  Though  the  passage  is 
a  later  addition,  it  is  not  justifiable  to  reject  these 
candlesticks  as  \mhistorical;  they  were,  however, 
probably  of  bronze.  Josephus  (Ant.,  III.,  vii.  7) 
makes  the  sevenfold  candlestick  consist  of  seventy 
pieces,  and  sees  in  them  seventy  symbols  through 
which  the  seven  planets  pass.  The  symbolism  may 
be  old  and  true,  but  applies  more  appropriately  to 
seventy  lights  than  to  seventy  scarcely  distinguish- 
able parts  of  a  single  candlestick.  It  corresponds, 
moreover,  to  the  ten  candelabra  of  seven  lights  each 
placed  by  Solomon  in  his  Temple.  The  Chronicler 
(I.,  xxviii.  15;  II.,  iv.  7,  xiii.  11)  varies  between 
one  and  ten  in  his  account.  It  follows  from  the 
foregoiog  that  the  candlesticks  were  intended  for 
use  in  the  daytime.  The  reference  in  II  Chron. 
xiil.  11  is  to  the  time  of  lighting,  not  to  its  duration. 
The  Temple  of  Zerubbabel  contained  only  one 
candlestick,  and  that  was  comparatively  large.  It 
was  carried  off  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  restored  by 
Judas  MaccabsBus,  and  by  Herod  placed  in  his  Tem- 
ple. It  was  also  carried  off  by  Titus,  and  is  figiu^ 
on  the  arch.  Vespasian  placed  it  in  the  Temple  of 
Peace,  and  it  can  be  traced  till  534  a.d.,  when  it 
was  taken  from  Carthage  to  Constantinople.  Sub- 
sequently it  was  taken  to  Jerusalem  and  destroyed 
at  a  plimdering  of  the  city. 

In  the  Temple  of  Solomon  stood  a  circular  basin 
("  sea  ")  of  bronze,  ten  cubits  in  diameter,  five  in 
height,  and  a  handbreadth  in  thickness;  its  brim 
was  slightly  curved,  like  the  petals  of  a  lily. 
Under  the  edge  were  two  rows  of  bronse  cucumbers 
as  ornamentation.  It  stood  on  twelve  oxen  in 
groups  of  three,  each  of  which  groups  faced  to- 
ward a  cardinal   point.    It  was  con- 

3.  Other    structed  out  of  copper  taken  as  booty 

Articles.  (I  Chron.  xviii.  8).  It  is  said  to  have 
served  the  priests  in  ceremonial  cleans- 
ing, but  was  ill  adapted  for  such  a  purpose.  The 
expression  "sea"  recalls  that  Babylonian,  Egjrptian, 
Bjrrian,  and  Pheniciah  temples  were  also  provided 
with  "  seas,"  symbolic  of  the  deity  subduing  the 
sea-dragon.  IGng  Ahas  made  use  of  the  oxen  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  king  of  Assyria.    The  basin  was 


finally  carried  to  Babylon  by  Nebuchadreszar.  In 
the  Temple  of  Zerubbabel  no  "  sea  "  seems  to  have 
existed,  though  there  were  means  for  ceremonial 
washing.  In  the  Temple  of  Herod  stood  a  fine  laver, 
with  brass  pedestal,  for  the  priests  for  the  washing 
of  hands  and  feet  before  officiating. 

In  Solomon's  Temple  were  ten  peculiar  pieces, 
the  **  bases  "  (I  Kings  vii.  27)  not  otherwise  men- 
tioned. Vessels  foimd  in  Cyprus  seem  to  aid  the 
description,  and  to  show  that  on  four  wheels  was  a 
frame,  on  which  figures  of  animals  and  cherubim 
were  depicted.  Upon  this  frame  was  a  cylinder, 
into  which  a  kettle  was  fitted.  As  these  articles 
were  movable,  they  were  possibly  for  washing  the 
sacrificial  animals.  (R.  Kittel.) 

V.  Other  Hebrew  Temples.  A  new  chapter  in  the 
history  of  Hebrew  wondiip  and  temples  has  been 
opened  by  the  investigations  in  Egypt.  For  the 
Onias  temple  see  Leontopolis.  It  is  now  known 
that  a  temple  for  worship  and  sacrifice  existed  at 
Mephantine,  Egypt.  The  Aramaic  papyri  discov- 
ered there  (see  Semitic  Language  and  Literature; 
cf.  E.  Sachau,  AbhaiuUungen  der  kdniglich-preusti- 
9chen  Akademie  der  Wiasenschaften,  1907,  partial 
Eng.  transl.  and  discussion  in  Anniud  Report  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  1907,  pp.  605-611; 
A.  H.  Sayce,  Aramaic  Papyri  Discovered  at  Assouan, 
London,  1906)  show  that  in  the  fifth  century  a 
Jewish  community  possessed  an  imposing  temple, 
which  in  40^-407  b.c.  had  already  existed  for  a  con- 
siderable period.  The  Persian  control  of  Egypt  had 
been  favorable  to  the  community  and  its  temple, 
but  through  the  machinations  of  Egyptian  priests 
the  temple  had  recently  been  destroyed  and  its 
treasures  and  vessels  appropriated.  Two  of  the 
documents  are  an  appeal  for  the  reconstruction  of 
this  temple,  while  the  third  implies  that  the  request 
was  granted.  The  net  result  of  the  documents  is 
to  show  at  least  two  temples  in  which  sacrifice  w^as 
offered  to  Yahweh  in  Egypt.  A  suggestion  which 
is  made  in  connection  with  the  critical  opinions  con- 
cerning Isa.  xix.  18  is  that  in  view  of  the  known 
numerous  settlements  of  Hebrews  in  Egypt,  the 
discovery  of  other  temples  there  would  now  hardly 
be  a  surprise.  It  is  interestiog  to  note  that  partly 
as  a  result  of  the  discovery  and  verification  of  the 
existence  in  Egypt  of  these  Jewish  temples,  Ezek. 
XX.  is  interpreted  as  referring  to  an  inquiry  by  the 
''  elders  of  Israel  "  (verse  1)  respectiog  the  erection 
of  a  temple  to  Yahweh  in  Babylonia.  The  answer, 
on  this  interpretation,  was  an  emphatic  negative 
(verses  3^-41).  Geo.  W.  Gilmore. 

Bibuoorapht:  On  the  topography  of  the  site  of  the  Tem- 
ple oonault  the  abundant  literature  under  Jkbusausm. 
and  the  following:  Q.  Rosen,  Der  Haram  wm  Jeruaalem 
ttffid  der  TempdplaU  dea  Moria,  Ootha.  1866;  F.  Adler, 
Der  FtUendom  und  die  hetitioe  Orabedcirche  ru  Jenualemt 
Berlin,  1873;  C.  Schick.  BeU  d  Makdas  oder  der  alte  Tern- 
petptaU,  Stuttgart,  1887;  idem.  Die  SHftehiUte,  der  Tern- 
pel  in  Jeruealem,  und  der  TempeLplatz  der  JeUtMeit,  Berlin. 
1896;  C.  Mommert,  Topoffraphie  v<m  Jeruaalem^  3  parts, 
Leipsio,  1903-05;  A.  KOmmel,  Maierialen  xur  Topographie 
dee  aUen  Jeruealem,  Halle.  1904-06. 

On  the  different  temples  in  Jerusalem  consult:  J.  F. 
▼on  Meyer,  Der  Tempel  Salomoa,  Berlin.  1830;  C.  F.  Kiel, 
Der  Tempel  Salomoe,  Dorpat,  1839  (still  of  value);  C.  C. 
W.  F.  BiUir.  Der  ealomonieche  Tempd,  Carisruhe.  1848; 
Q.  Williams,  The  Holy  City,  ii.  296  sqq.,  London,  1840; 
J.  T.  Bannister,  The  Templea  of  the  HArewe,  ib.,  1861; 
J.  FeigUMon,  The  Templea  of  tKe  Jew,  ib.  1875;    T.  H. 
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Lewis.  The  Holy  Places  of  Jeruaalem,  fb.  1880;  W.  War- 
ren, in  TSBA,  vii  (1880).  309  sqq.;  F.  Spiess,  Das  Jervr 
saUm  dea  Josephua,  Berlin,  1881;  idem,  Der  Tempd  .  .  . 
nach  Josephua,  ib.  1881;  H.  Pailloux.  Monoffraphie  du 
temple  de  Salomon,  Paris,  1885;  T.  O.  Paine,  Solomon's 
Temple  and  Capitol,  Boston  and  London,  1886;  T.  Fried- 
rich,  Tempel  und  Palaat  Salomos,  Innsbruck,  1887;  T. 
Newberry,  TA«  Tabernacle  and  the  Temple,  London,  1887; 
E.  C.  Robins,  The  Temple  of  Solomon;  a  Review  of  the  van- 
otu  Theories  respecting  its  Form  and  .  .  .  ArchiteUure,  ib., 
1887;  O.  Wolff,  Der  Tempel  .  .  .  und  seine  Masse,  Qras, 
1887;  G.  Perrot  and  C.  Chipies,  Le  Temple  de  Jirusalem, 
Paris,  1889;  BQchler,  in  JQR,  x  (1898),  678  sqq.,  xi  (1899), 
46  sqq.;  E.  Schmidt,  Solomon's  Temple  in  the  Light  of 
other  Oriental  Temples,  C^cago,  1902;  W.  Sanday,  Sacred 
Sites  of  the  OospeU,  pp.  106-117,  Oxford,  1903;  £.  Bab- 
elon.  Manual  of  Oriental  Antiquities,  chap,  vii.,  London, 
1906;  A.  WOnsche,  Salomos  Thron  und  Hippodrom,  Leip- 
sic,  1906;  W.  S.  Caldecott,  Solomon's  Temple,  iU  History 
and  Structure,  London,  1907;  idem.  The  Second  Temple  in 
Jerusalem.  Its  History  and  its  Structure,  ib.  1908;  A. 
Edersheim,  The  Temple.  Its  Ministry  and  Services  as 
they  were  at  the  Time  of  Jesus  ChriM,  ib.  1909;  Bensinser, 
ArchOologie,  pp.  329  sqq.;  DB,  iv.  695-716;  EB,  iv.  4923- 
4956;  JE,  xii.  81-101;  DCO,  u.  708-713;  SchQier,  Oe- 
schichte,  i.  15-17,  392-393  (for  literature),  and  passim  for 
discussion,  Eng.  transl.,  consiilt  index;  the  Quarterly 
Statements  of  PEF  for  the  reports  on  the  various  discov- 
eries resulting  from  excavation;  and  the  commentaries 
on  Kings,  Chronicles,  and  Exra-Nehemiah. 

On  the  temples  in  Egypt  consult:  £.  Sachau,  Drei 
aramdische  Papyruskunden  aus  Elephantine,  Berlin,  1908; 
L.  Belleli,  An  Independent  Examination  of  the  Assuan  and 
Elephantine  Aramaic  Papyri,  with  eleven  plates  and  two 
appendices  on  sundry  items,  London,  1909;  JBL,  xxviii. 
pp.  71-81  (an  excellent  article  reviewing  the  Assouan 
papyri  and  recent  literature  on  it). 

TEMPORAL  POWER.  See  Chubch  and  ^ate; 
Papal  States. 

TEMPTATION:  The  most  general  expression 
for  every  motive  that  incites  man,  especially  the 
Christian,  to  sin  (Buddeus,  Institutumes  theologia 

dogmaticce,  III.,  ii.  30,  1724).  The  Bib- 
Origin  lical  usage,  however,  is  less  definite, 
and  In  the  Old  Testament  the  word  is  from 
Meaning,    nasah    (Gk.,   parazein   [Gen.  zxii.  1; 

Ex.  xvii.  2;  Deut.  vi.  16]),  and  hdhan 
(of  the  people  tempting  God,  Ps.  xcv.  9;  Mai.  iii. 
15;  Gk.  dokimazein  in  Ps.  xxvi.  2,  Ixvi.  10,  bead. 
7,  in  the  sense  of  II  Cor.  xiii.  5).  The  root  meaning 
of  these  two  verbs  is  to  test  or  prove,  as  rendered 
in  most  of  the  passages.  However,  there  is  a  dis- 
tinction between  proving  and  tempting,  in  the  mod- 
em sense.  To  prove  is  to  establish  a  matter  of  fact, 
either  known  or  assumed,  or  to  augment  its  cer- 
tainty.  To  tempt  means  simply  to  make  an  at- 
tempt, and  this  with  the  application  of  power,  with 
which  is  combined  more  or  less  indefinitely,  in  per- 
sonal reference,  the  collateral  concept  of  enmity 
(I  Kings  X.  1).  A  circim[istance  of  temptation  with- 
out a  personal  tempter  is  unknown  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament; but  this  occurs  frequently  in  the  New, 
hence  the  perspicuity  of  the  term  peirasmos.  This 
is  implied  in  advance  in  the  idea  of  incitement  to 
sin,  prepared  in  the  New  Testament  by  the  efforts 
to  entrap  Jesus  unwarily  into  some  fatal  assertion. 
Theology  limits  this  New-Testament  term  by  dis- 
tinguishing precisely  temptation  from  proving  and 
enticement.  Faith  or  the  ethical  motive  is  tested 
by  suffering  in  order  to  come  to  assurance  (Jas.  i. 
12-13;  Rom.  v.  3^;  II  Cor.  viii.  2).  On  the  con- 
trary the  susceptible  wiU  is  tempted  with  the  pos- 
sible result  that  it  turns  to  evU,  or  if  purpose  may 


be  admitted,  with  the  design  of  inducing  it  to  turn 
to  evil.  But  inasmuch  as  that  result  does  not  neo- 
essarily  follow,  and  because  so  long  as  there  is 
temptation  that  result  is  not  actualized,  temptation 
is  to  be  distinguished  from  enticement.  Evident 
design  or  plotting  may  be  a  special  mark  of  the 
latter  (Matt.  xxiv.  4,  5,  11,  24;  Eph.  iv.  4;  II  Cor. 
xi.  3).  In  the  Lord's  Prayer  the  relation  of  man  to 
sin  is  presented  from  the  standpoints  of  guilt  and 
temptation  (Luke  xi.  4),  and  the  latter  is  given  a 
broad  significance.  Sin  is  not  the  consequence  of 
constraint,  but  occasioned,  not  always  by  the  per- 
ceptible action  of  a  tempting  being,  rather  by  cir- 
cumstances in  which  the  human  subject  happens  to 
be  (Jas.  i.  2;  Matt.  xxvi.  41 ;  I  Pet.  iv.  12).  Yet  the 
peril  is  according  to  the  constituent  character  of  the 
one  affected.  With  reference  to  the  persons  tempted 
the  New  Testament  speaks  of  disciples,  but  the 
statements  of  Jesus  do  not  imply  the  regenerate  in 
the  dogmatic  sense;  James  (i.  13-15),  who  points 
to  the  person's  own  lust  as  the  source  of  tempta- 
tion, does  not  give  this  any  special  Christian  appli- 
cation; and  Paul  looks  upon  the  Jews  as  special 
prototypes  of  tempted  Christians  (I  Cor.  x.  1-13). 
Therefore,  temptation  may  be  assumed  to  have 
universal  reference.  It  occurs  in  different  degrees 
in  individual  cases,  coming  into  consciousness  in 
the  awakened  conscience  and  being  heightened  by 
resistance.  The  Bible  nowhere  calls  the  experience 
of  the  first  parents  a  temptation,  but  rather  an  en- 
ticement, according  to  the  distinction  previously 
made;  yet  quite  generally  and  properly  the  fall  as 
well  as  the  trial  of  Jesus  in  the  S3moptical  narrative 
are  held  to  be  t3rpes  of  temptation.  The  question 
arises  whether  the  principle  laid  down  by  James 
applies  also  to  them;  or,  in  other  words,  whether 
temptation  merely  brings  to  light  sin  existing  al- 
ready before  the  act  (Rom.  vii.).  Neither  Gen.  iii. 
nor  Rom.  v.  12,  nor  the  S3moptic  account  postulates 
that  a  perverted  desire  determines  and  defiles  the 
inner  self  of  the  tempted.  Yet  the  presumption  of 
Scripture  that  sin  is  in  no  wise  of  God  and  conse- 
quently not  necessarily  due  to  the  conditions  of 
finite  existence  is  only  to  be  dogmatically  estab- 
lished.   Even  the  sinlessness  of  Jesus  is  a  dogma. 

The  desire  responds  to  a  proffered  good.    Jesus 

reminds  of  the  weakness  of  the  flesh,  as  occasion 

to  the  tempting  passion   (Matt.   xxvi.   41);    the 

tempting  power  of  the  circumstances  of  the  passion 

is  specially  emphasized  in  the  New 

Social       Testament  (Luke  xxii.  40;   Matt.  xiii. 

Temptation;  21);    yet  the  t3rpical  temptation  of 

the         Christ  shows  that  sensuous  desire  and 

Tempter,  avarice  are  no  less  prominent  (cf. 
I  Cor.  vii.  5).  The  division  into  temp- 
tations through  lust  and  through  passion  is  also 
justified.  Apart  from  evil  and  temptation  by  pas- 
sion, which  is  the  exercise  of  the  moral  government 
of  this  world,  there  certainly  remains  no  proneness  to 
evil  in  the  possibility  for  the  appropriation  of  some 
good  and  in  the  experienced  stimulus.  The  fall, 
therefore,  appears  in  Scripture  as  enticement,  and 
not  as  merely  arising  from  circumstances;  and  the 
temptation  of  Christ  not  only  presupposes  the  "  sin 
of  the  world  "  but  comes  from  the  "  tempter." 
The  influence  of  the  existent  immorality  is  thus 
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joined  with  the  inciting  circumstances.  This  leads 
to  the  Biblical  conception  of  snare  or  stumbling- 
block,  used  in  the  Old  Testament  of  idolatry  (Ex. 
zxiii.  30);  Jesus  applies  it  to  the  social  complexity 
of  human  life  (Matt,  xviii.  6-9,  xvi.  23).  An  act 
innocent  of  itself  may  by  example  be  occasion  for 
stumbling  to  another  (I  Cor.  viii.  9-13,  x.  28-29); 
the  point  here  is  that  life  quahfied  by  sin  every- 
where confronts  the  insecure  human  being  with  its 
snare,  and  unintentionally  society  is  involved  by 
reciprocal  activity  in  occasions  of  guilt.  This  is  in 
reference  to  the  solidarity  of  human  evil.  The  per- 
sonal originator  of  temptation  with  reference  to 
Christ  is  the  devil  (Luke  iv.  13;  John  xiv.  30), 
represented  by  the  serpent  in  paradise  (cf.  II  Cor. 
xi.  3;  Rev.  xii.  9);  the  accuser  (Rev.  xii.  10)  is  the 
motive  power  of  the  tempting  persecutions  (I  Pet. 
V.  8-9;  Rev.  ii.  10),  with  the  fear  of  death  as  means 
(Heb.  ii.  14-15,  18),  and  sinful  desire  (I  Cor.  vii. 
5).  None  of  these  passages  refers  to  an  immediate 
inner  influence.  Of  Judas  Satan  takes  possession 
not  by  virtue  of  temptation,  but  gradually  after 
successful  enticement  by  avarice  (John  xii.  6). 
However,  all  occasions  for  sinning  are  subject  to 
the  omnipotence  of  Cxod,  and  the  one  tempted  is 
prone  to  refer  that  which  is  tempting  in  his  situa- 
tion to  Providence  and  thus  attempt  to  escape  re- 
sponsibility (Jas.  i.  13).  Yet  it  is  fundamentally 
certain  that  God  is  not  the  author  of  evil,  and  does 
not  tempt,  so  far  as  this  may  refer  to  the  origina- 
tion of  evil  (ut  sup.).  To  God  is  only  attributed 
induction  into  the  tempting  circumstance  brought 
upon  oneself  (Luke  xi.  4).  How  this  fact  is  to  be 
reconciled  with  the  Christian  consciousness  belongs 
to  theodicy.  However,  the  dependence  of  sin  upon 
temptation  conditionally  mitigates  its  guilt,  and 
at  the  same  time  postulates  the  salvation  of  the 
sinner. 

The  concept  of  temptation  belongs,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  dogmatics,  nwre  definitely,  to  the  doc- 
trine of  sin,  signifying  that  the  origin  of  sin  in  hu- 
manity as  a  whole  and  in  individuals 
Dogma      is  to  be  so  explained  as  not  to  appear 
and         as  malice,  but  far  tootc  as  pardonable 
Christian    failure,  without,  however,  canceling  re- 
Ethics,      sponsibility.    Not  less  important  is  the 
knowledge  of  temptation  for  theolog- 
ical ethics,  if  this  is  not  regarded  as  released  from 
relation  to  real  life.    On  the  one  hand  the  full  seri- 
ousness of  the  battle  presupposes  power  to  resist, 
and  on  the  other,  the  Christian  least  of  all  sees  be- 
yond the  conflict.    A  special  phase  of  the  Christian 
life  is  the  conflict  of  the  new  man  against  the  old, 
facing  the  peril  of  relapse,  bringing  to  the  front  a 
special  category  of  sins,  and  necessitating  sober 
vigilance.    This  involves  self-discipline,  the  soul  of 
which  is  active  faith.    In  the  deepest  sense  tempta- 
tions here  become  challenges  to  faith,  and  doubts 
which  cause  the  convictions  of  salvation  to  waver 
enter  the  moral  point  of  view,  since  they  under- 
mine the  standpoint  of  the  combatant.    In  this  the 
temptation  of  Christ  was  again  typical  in  that  it 
had  the  denial  of  humble  faith  as  its  objective. 
Similar  temptations  are  those  of  the  self-security 
of  the  victor  (Matt.  xii.  43-44).    To  the  episodes  of 
this  inner  sphere  of  conflict  is  given  the  term  ''  as- 


saults "  upon  the  Christian  life.  The  essential 
result  is  the  confirmation  of  faith  (Jas.  i.  2-3; 
I  Pet.  i.  6-7;  Heb.  ii.  18;  cf.  Luke  viii.  13).  The 
more  intelligible  then  becomes  the  background  of 
the  "  wicked  enemy  "  against  the  kingdom  of  God 
(Matt.  xiii.  39,  41;  II  Cor.  ii.  11). 

(M.  Kahler.) 

TEMPUS  CLAUSUM  ("Closed  Time"):  A  canon- 
ical term  applied  to  those  days  on  which  noisy 
festivities,  especially  the  merry-makings  usually 
incidental  to  marriage,  are  not  allowed.  These  pro- 
hibitions had  their  origin,  in  part,  at  least,  in  the 
theories  that  governed  the  introduction  of  fasts. 
At  quite  an  early  period,  prayer  and  continence  are 
commended  by  way  of  preparation  for  a  worthy 
observance  of  feast  days.  The  Council  of  Trent  in- 
augurated a  modified  restriction  in  this  matter; 
and  ruled  (session  XXIV.,  chap.  10,  de  reform,  mat- 
rim.)  :  '*  From  the  Advent  of  our  Lord  until  the  Day 
of  Epiphany,  and  from  Ash  Wednesday  until  the 
octave  of  Easter,  inclusively,  let  the  ancient  pro- 
hibitions of  nuptial  celebrations  be  dihgently  ob- 
served by  all."  In  CoiistitiUio  LXXX.,  Benedict 
XIV.  communicated  a  declaration  of  the  Cotigrc- 
gatio  conciliif  stating:  "  Even  during  the  times  ex- 
pressed in  chap.  10,  session  XXIV.,  marriage  may 
be  contracted  before  the  parish  priest;  only  the 
nuptial  celebrations,  feasts,  escorting  processions, 
and  carnal  intercourse  are  forbidden."  Thus  it  ap- 
pears that  so-called  "  quiet  weddings  "  may  take 
place  in  the  prohibited  season,  though  not  without 
episcopal  dispensation,  save  in  so  far  as  in  extraor- 
dinary instances  the  priest  is  permitted  to  officiate 
at  a  marriage  even  without  a  dispensation,  as  in 
arHcido  mortis. 

The  German  Evangelical  church  retained  the  for- 
bidden season  as  a  catholic  custom;  and  the  church 
orders  of  the  sixteenth  century  also,  to  some  ex- 
tent, recognize  the  same  expressly.  But  from  the 
beginning  both  legislation  and  usage  produced  great 
variations.  The  Eisenach  Conference  (q.v.)  gave 
some  attention  to  this  matter  in  the  year  1857;  and 
published,  in  its  minutes,  full  particulars  of  the  as- 
pects of  the  situation  as  then  it  stood  (cf.  Moser, 
AUgemeines  Kirchenhlatt  fur  das  evangdisdie 
Deuischlaiid,  1857,  pp.  325-326,  1858,  pp.  197-198). 
The  result  of  the  deliberations  at  Eisenach  was  as 
follows:  "  The  (Ibnference  recognizes  the  Tempus 
dausum  Quadragesimce  as  a  salutary  instructive  in- 
stitution of  the  Church,  and  must  accordingly  rec- 
ommend the  careful  maintenance  of  what  still  sui^ 
vives  of  this  institution  in  the  several  churches;  yet 
can  but  refer  the  question,  what  may  be  done  toward 
bringing  about  a  satisfactory  status  in  this  connec- 
tion, to  the  discretion  of  the  particular  church 
executives."  E.  Sehlinq. 

TEN  ARTICLES,  THE:  A  series  of  artidee 
sanctioned  by  both  English  convocations,  and  passed 
by  parliament  in  1536,  advancing  the  Reformation 
in  England.  The  first  five  relate  to  doctrine,  and 
(1)  make  Scripture  the  basis  and  sunmiary  of  Chris- 
tian faith,  (2)  affirm  the  necessity  and  regenerating 
grace  of  baptism,  (3)  declare  penance  (including 
contrition,  confession,  and  reformation)  necessaiy 
to  salvation,  (4)  take  the  position  that  the  body  and 
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blood  of  Christ  nre  present  in  the  Eucharistjc  ele- 
meDla,  and  (5)  aSirma  that  justification  (renusaion 
of  Bin  und  recoQciliation  to  God)  is  by  the  meri1«  of 
Christ,  though  good  worka  are  still  nccessaiy.  The 
second  five  deal  with  ceremony,  define  images  as 
means  of  remembrance  and  not  olijects  of  worship, 
t«ach  that  saints  are  patterns  of  living  and  objects 
of  pmyer,  and  hence  may  be  invoked  as  intercessors, 
-declare  cerentonics  to  be  mystically  significant,  and 
sanction  prayers  for  the  dead.  The  articles  are  em- 
bodied in  Intlitution  of  a  Christian  Alan  (commonly 
called  "The  Bishops'  Book,"  London,  1537). 
BinuooRApaT;    J.  H.  Ovorioo,  Tlii  Oivrch  in  finutanrf,  i 

3S9.  London.  1S97:   W.  Clark,  The  Anolican  Rnformatian, 

pp.  103-104,  Now  York,  I8B7. 

TEH  COUHAnDHEniS.     See  Decai-ogue. 

TENEBItf:  The  name  given  the  matins  and 
[ttuda  usually  sung  on  Wednesday.  Thursday,  iind 
I'riday  of  Holy  Week.  The  Gloria  Patri  ia  omitted, 
as  are  the  hymns,  the  antipbons  of  tlie  Blessed  Vir- 
Rin,  etc.,  in  conformity  with  the  sorrowful  aspect  of 
the  season.  When  the  office  ia  begun,  fifteen  lighted 
eanttles  are  placed  on  a  triangular  candleatick,  and 
one  is  extinguiahed  at  the  end  of  each  Psalm,  only 
one  being  left  Jight«d.  The  candles  on  the  high  altar 
are  likewise  extinguished  during  the  singing  of  the 
Benedictas;  and  at  the  antiphon  afler  the  Benedic- 
tMa  the  one  lighted  candle  la  hidden  at  the  epistle  end 
of  the  altar  until  the  completion  of  the  office,  when  a 
peculiar  wooden  clapper  ia  sounded. 

The  gradual  extinction  of  the  candles  in  the  office 
typifies  the  growing  darkness  of  earth  after  Christ, 
'■  the  Light  of  the  World,"  was  taken  away,  though 
the  hiding  and  subsequent  bringing  out  of  the  one 
lighted  candle  shows  that  the  divine  light  could  not 
really  be  extinguished.  The  sound  of  the  ciapfwr 
rcprcaents  the  confusion  which  followed  the  death 
on  the  cross. 

TEHISOB,  THOMAS:  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury;  b.  at  Cottenham  (6  m.  n.  of  Cambridge), 
England,  Sept.  29,  1636;  d.  at  Lambeth  (3  m.  s.  of 
Charing  Cross,  London)  Dec.  14,  1715.  He  studied 
at  Corpus  Christ!  College,  Cambridge  (B.A.,  1657; 
M.A.,  1660;  fellow,  1662;  incorporated  at  Oxford, 
1064;  B.D.,  1867;  D.D.,  1680).  In  1662  he  became 
tutor  ami  \a  1665  was  appointed  university  reader 
at  Cambridge.  He  was  ordained  about  1659;  be- 
came vicar  of  St.  Andrew  the  Great,  Cambridge, 
1665;  preacher  at  St.  Peter  Mancroft,  Norwich; 
Tpctor  of  Holywell  and  Needingworth,  Huntingdon- 
shire, 1667;  upper  minister  of  St.  Peter  Mancroft, 
1674;  was  rector  of  St.  Martin-in-the-Fielda,  Lon- 
don, 1680-91;  minister  of  St.  James,  Piccadilly, 
1686-92;  became  archdeacon  of  London,  1689; 
bishop  of  Lincoln,  1691;;  and  archbishop  ot  Cantei^ 
bury,  1695.  Ho  showc-d  great  administrative  power, 
for  which  he  was  more  remarkable  than  for  pulpit 
eloquence.  He  viae  an  active  Churchman,  and  busy 
in  matters  connected  «ith  the  Revolution  of  1688. 
Tn  favor  with  William  HL,  be  held  various  political 
posts  during  that  reign,  but  hia  favor  ended  with 
the  accession  ot  Queen  Anne,  whom  he  crowned, 
1702.  It  was  as  president  of  the  upper  house  of 
convocation  that  he  had  the  most  arduous  duties  to 
dischoise.    The  lower  house  was  chiefly  comjMHed 


of  High-churchmen,  unfriendly  to  the  Revolu- 
tion (which  Tenison  eordially  approved),  and  ad- 
vocating the  independence  of  the  ecclesiastical  ea- 
tablislunent  in  a  way  which  he  condenmed.  Aiming 
at  church  reform,  he  manifested  a  steadiness  of  pui^ 
pose  and  an  invincibility  of  calm  resistance,  which 
won  for  him  the  name  of  the  "  rock-like  "  Tenison. 
He  erected  the  first  public  library  in  London;  it 
was  for  his  pariah  in  Castle  Street,  Leicester  Square. 
As  archbishop  be  gave  great  support  U>  the  religiouH 
societies,  and  in  particular  to  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  of  which  he  was  the  ccn- 
tinued  benefactor  and  to  a  large  degree  the  founder. 
His  publications  were  sermons  and  controversial 
trncta. 

Biblioobapht:    MeTiurin  of  the  Life  and  Times  of  ...  T. 
Tennimm.  lau  AnMiishoe  o/  CarUeriinni,  London,  1715; 
C.  J.  Abbey.  The  Eiwlith  Churrh  and  il»  BiMhopt,  1700- 
1800,  2  vols.,  ib.  1887;  J.  H.  Overton.  Tfu,  CivrTh  in  Bna- 
land.  vot.  ii.  poHim.  ib.  1867;  W.  H.  Button,  T/ti  EnoliA 
Chwch  .  .  .  {iai6~17ti).  ib.  1903;   DNB,  Ivi.  67-80. 
TERnEUT:     A  family  of  ministers  illustrious  in 
the  hifitory  of  the  American  l^resbyterian  Church. 
1.  William:      Presbyterian    and   wlucator;     b. 
in  Ireland  1673;   d.  at  Neahaminy,  Bucks  County, 
Pa.,  May  6,  1746.    Being  graduated  probably  from 
Trinity  College,   Dublm,  in   1704,   he  entered  the 
miniatry  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  Ireland,  but 
came  to   America,   and   entered   the   Presbyterian 
synod  of  Philadelphia,  1718.    In  1720  he  settled  at 
Bedford,  Westchester  County,  N.  Y.,  and  in  1726 
became  pastor  at  Neshaminy,  Pa.,  although  he  u-as 
never  formally  installed.    Impressed  by  the  lack  of 
educational  facilities  for  the  young  men  growing  up 
around  him,  he  erected,  in  1728,  a  log-house,  the 
famous  "  L^  College,"  wherein  he  taught  three  of 
his  four  sons  and  a  number  of  other  youth,  several 
of  whom  afterward  rose  to  eminence  in  the  church. 
Log  C-oll^e  was  the  first  of  the  literary  and  theo- 
logical institutions  of  the   Presbyterian  Church  in 
America.      Tennent    withdrew    from   active    labor 
about  1742.    His  publications  were  mostly  sermons. 
Knowledge  of  his  life  and  college  is  in  good  part  de- 
rived from  Wbitefield's  journal,  which  shows  his 
apostolic  character. 

S.  Gilbert:  Presbyterian,  eldest  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding; b.  in  County  Annagh,  Ireland,  Feb.  b, 
1703;  d.  in  Philadelphia  July  23,  1764.  He  came 
to  America  with  his  father,  1718;  was  cducateil  by 
him;  after  a  year's  study  of  medicine  he  turned  to 
theology  and  was  Ucensed  by  the  presbytery  ot 
Philadelphia,  1725;  he  acted  as  tutor  in  Log  Col- 
lege for  a  year;  preached  for  some  time  at  New- 
castle, Del.;  and  was  ordained  and  installed  pastor 
in  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  1726.  Like  his  father,  he 
was  an  ardent  admirer  of  Whitefield,  and,  at  White- 
field's  solicitation,  he  accompanied  him  to  Boston 
■.By  his  fiery  Keal,  deep  moral 
!,  spirituality,  no  less  than  by  his  logic  and 
his  argumentative  ability,  he  produced  everywhere 
a  profound  impression;  his  popularity  was  second 
only  to  Whiteficld's.  But  he  was  lacking  in  ten- 
derness and  couaideration  for  those  who  differed 
from  him.  At  that  time  many  Presbyterian  min- 
isters were  conscientiously  opposed  to  the  methods 
adopt«d  by  the  revival  preachers.  Tennent  had  no 
appreciation  of  such  scruples,  but  set  them  down 
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to  a  lack  of  vital  religion.  Moreover,  Log  College 
was  openly  criticized  by  the  synod  of  Philadelphia, 
because  of  the  type  of  piety  there  fostered,  and  its 
educational  defects.  Tennent  naturally  resented 
these  attacks,  and,  under  what  he  deemed  sufficient 
provocation,  preached  in  1740  his  famous  **  Not- 
tingham sermon,"  in  which  he  dealt  vigorously  with 
his  opponents.  Largely  as  a  result  of  this  ser- 
mon and  of  Tennent's  impetuous  course  came  the 
division  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Although  he 
then  contributed  so  largely  to  the  disruption,  he 
was  as  active  later  in  effecting  the  reconciliation  of 
1758.  In  1743  Tennent  was  called  to  tiie  Second 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Philadelphia,  then  just 
formed,  made  up  of  the  admirers  of  Whitefield  and 
the  friends  of  the  revival.  But,  although  he  re- 
mained their  pastor  till  his  death,  he  did  not  repeat 
in  his  second  charge  the  triumphs  of  his  first;  he 
was  faithful  and  highly  useful;  but  his  preaching 
was  quieter,  and  his  delivery  much  less  impassioned. 
Li  1753  he  raised  in  Great  Britain  some  £1,500  for 
the  College  of  New  Jersey.  Besides  a  memoir  of  his 
brother  John  (Boston,  1735),  he  published  a  voliune 
of  sermons  (Philadelphia,  1743),  and  occasional  ser- 
mons and  pamphlets. 

8.  William:  Presbyterian,  and  brother  of  Gilbert; 
b.  in  County  Antrim,  Ireland,  Jan.  3,  1705;  d.  near 
Freehold,  N.  J.,  Mar.  8,  1777.  He  came  to  America 
with  his  father,  who  gave  him  a  preparatory  coiurse; 
he  then  studied  theology  under  his  brother  Gilbert 
in  New  Brunswick;  was  licensed  by  the  presbytery 
of  New  Brunswick;  ordained  pastor  of  the  church 
now  known  as  "The  Old  Tennent  Church"  near 
Freehold,  1733,  and  held  the  position  throughout 
his  life.  He  was  the  subject  of  a  trance  which  has 
given  him  great  celebrity.  While  preparing  for  his 
examination  for  licensure,  he  fell  sick,  and  had  a 
trance  which  lasted  three  days,  during  which  time 
he  was,  as  he  believed  and  declared,  in  heaven,  and 
heard  "  unutterable  things."  His  friends  thought 
he  was  dead,  and  were  upon  the  point  of  burying 
him,  notwithstanding  the  protestations  of  his  physi- 
cian, when  he  revived.  He  regained  his  health  in  a 
year,  but  had  lost  all  his  knowledge  of  reading  and 
writing,  much  more,  all  his  previous  learning.  After 
a  time,  however,  his  knowledge  began  rapidly  to 
return.  "  For  three  years,"  he  said,  "  the  sense  of 
divine  things  continued  so  great,  and  ever3rthing 
else  appeared  so  completely  vain,  when  compared 
to  heaven,  that,  could  I  have  had  the  world  for 
stooping  down  for  it,  I  believe  I  should  not  have 
thought  of  doing  it."  Tennent  was  a  remarkable 
character,  full  of  resource,  and  indefatigable  in 
Christian  labors. 

4.  John:  Presbyterian,  and  third  son  of  William, 
the  first;  b.  in  County  Antrim,  Ireland,  Nov.  12, 
1706;  d.  near  Freehold,  N.  J.,  Apr.  23,  1732.  He 
came  to  America  with  his  father,  and  received  both 
classical  and  theological  training  at  the  Log  College; 
in  1729  he  was  licensed  to  preach;  and  was  pastor 
near  Freehold,  N.  J.,  1730-32.  He  was  very  earnest 
and  successful. 

5.  Charles:  Presbyterian,  and  fourth  son  of 
William,  the  first;  b.  at  Colerain,  County  Down, 
Ireland,  May  3,  1711;  d.  at  Buckingham,  Md.,  1771. 
He  came  to  America  with  his  father;  was  educated 


at  Log  College;  licensed  to  preach,  1736;  was  pas- 
tor at  Whiteclay  Creek,  Del.,  and  later  at  Buck- 
iogham,  Md. 

6.  William,  the  third:  Presbyterian,  and  son  of 
William,  the  second;  b.  near  Freehold,  N.  J.,  1740; 
d.  at  Charleston  (?),  S.  C,  Aug.  11,  1777.  He  was 
graduated  from  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  1758; 
was  licensed  to  preach,  1762;  ordained,  1763; 
junior  pastor  of  the  church  in  Norwalk,  Ck)nn., 
1765-72;  pastor  of  an  Independent  Church  in 
Charleston,  S.  C,  1772-77.  He  was  an  eloquent 
preacher  and  of  clear  judgment. 

Bibuoorapht:  The  list  of  writings  by  the  Tennents  will  be 
found  accurately  described  in  C.  Evans,  American  Biblioo- 
rapAy,  vols,  ii.-vi.,  Chicago,  1904-10.  Notices  of  all  but 
Charies  will  be  found  in  W.  B.  Sprague,  Annals  of  the 
American  Pitlpitt  pp.  23  sqq.,  41  sqq.,  52  sqq.,  264  sqq.. 
New  York,  1858.  Ck>nsult  further:  E.  H.  Gillett,  Hiel.  of 
the  Pretbyterian  Church,  vol.  i.  passim,  Philadelphia,  1864; 
C.  A.  Briggs,  American  PreAyierianismt  passim.  New 
York,  1885;  G.  P.  Hays,  Pretbyteriane,  pp.  89-92,  New 
York,  1892;  R.  E.  Thompson,  in  American  Church  Hie- 
iory  Seriee,  vol.  vi.  passim.  New  York.  1895.  On  1  con- 
sult alK>:  A.  Alexander,  Biographical  Sketches  of  the 
Founder  and  .  .  .  Alumni  of  the  Log  CoUege,  Princeton, 
1845.  On  2:  The  funeral  sermon  by  President  S.  Finley 
was  published  with  a  "  Funeral  Eulogy,"  Philadelphia, 
1764;  lAfe  of  the  Rev.  William  Tennent,  vfith  an  Account 
of  hie  Being  three  Days  in  a  Trance,  New  York,  1847.  On 
3:  E.  Boudinot,  Memoir  of  William  Tennent,  New  York, 
1847.  On  4:  G.  Tennent  (his  brother),  wrote  a  memoir 
in  connection  with  A  Discourse  on  Regeneration,  Boston, 
1735. 

TENT.     See  Tabernacle,  Hebrew. 

TEPHILLIN  (PHYLACTERIES):  Boxes  contain- 
ing inscriptions  in  Hebrew  worn  by  Jews  for  cere- 
monial purposes.  The  boxes  are  constructed  from 
the  skin  of  a  clean  animal  and  sewed  upon  a  strong 
leather  foundation;  they  contain  definitely  pre- 
scribed passages  from  the  Pentateuch.  They  are 
worn  during  prayers  during  the  week,  beiog  fast- 
ened to  the  forehead  and  the  left  arm  by  means  of 
straps.  The  rabbinical  command  to  wear  phylac- 
teries rests  upon  a  literal  construction  of  Deut.  vi. 
6-^  [cf.  xi.  18;  Ex.  xiii.  9,  16;  Matt,  xxiii.  1  sqq.]. 
A  metaphorical  sense  has  been  seen  in  the  passage 
by  some  Jews  and  by  Christians,  but  the  passage 
favors  a  literal  reading.  The  tephillin  for  the  head 
differ  from  those  for  the  arm.  The  former  consist 
of  four  compartments,  each  of  which  contains  a 
passage  from  the  Bible  (Ex.  xiii.  1-10,  11-16;  Deut. 
vi.  4-9,  and  xi.  13-21)  written  on  a  strip  of  parch- 
ment, which  is  rolled  up  and  tied  with  a  hair.  On 
two  sides  on  the  outside  of  the  phylactery  is  placed 
the  letter  Shin,  one  with  four  and  the  other  with 
three  prongs.  The  arm  phylacteries  have  but  one 
cell  in  which  the  same  Biblical  sections  are  con- 
tained on  one  roll  of  parchment.  The  tephillin  for 
the  head  during  prayer  are  firmly  placed  on  the  fore- 
head below  the  hair,  between  the  eyebrows.  The 
knot  of  the  loop  that  passes  around  the  head  must 
lodge  on  the  neck  behind,  and  the  straps  must  be 
long  enough  to  fall  over  the  shoulders  and  hang 
down  in  front  below  the  breast.  The  hand-tephillin 
are  so  fastened  that  the  box  is  turned  inward  toward 
the  heart,  the  seat  of  the  feelings.  The  straps  are 
wound  seven  times  around  the  arm  and  then  three 
times  aroimd  the  middle  and  ring  finger.  The  single 
compartment  of  the  hand-tephillin  symbolises  the 
unity  of  God;  the  four  compartments  of  those  for 
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the  head,  his  sway  over  the  four  comers  of  the  earth. 

At  the  putting  on  of  the  tephillin  for  the  head, 
the  benediction,  ''  Blessed  art  thou  Yahweh,  our 
God,  king  of  the  universe,  who  hast  hallowed  us  by 
thy  commandments  and  hast  commanded  us  to  wear 
the  tephillin,"  is  pronounced.  When  assuming  the 
hand-tephillin  the  benediction  is  only  slightly  dif- 
ferent. There  are  minute  injunctions  as  to  who 
may  wear  them,  where  and  when  they  nmy  be  worn, 
etc.  They  are  first  put  on  by  boys  at  confirmation 
at  the  age  of  thirteen,  but  are  not  worn  on  the  Sab- 
bath or  on  holidays. 

The  Talmud  lays  great  stress  on  the  tephillin 
ceremonial,  and  carries  its  prescriptions  into  the 
minutest  details,  which  are  assumed  to  be  Mosaic. 
The  practise  of  the  ceremony  was  looked  upon  as  a 
kind  of  altar  service.  Whoever  puts  on  the  tephillin 
and  reads  the  Sfiema  (Deut.  vi.  4-5)  may  be  con- 
sidered as  one  who  has  built  an  altar  and  laid  a 
sacrifice  upon  it  (Rosh  ha-shanah  3, 15a).  God  him- 
self is  said  to  wear  them.  He  himself  revealed  them 
to  Moses  and  taught  him  how  to  place  the  knot  be- 
hind the  head.  The  tephillin  were  supposed  to  guard 
their  wearer  from  witchcraft  and  sin,  and  were  worn 
as  amulets.  Some  teachers  went  beyond  the  Bib- 
lical injimction  and  wore  them  all  day.  Neverthe- 
less, there  were  persons  and  sects  who  discarded  or 
made  light  of  the  articles,  especially  in  later  cen- 
turies. 

Minute  directions  are  given  for  the  preparation  of 
these  articles.  They  must  be  made  by  Jews.  The 
words  on  the  parchment  may  be  written  from  mem- 
ory, but  no  letter  may  run  into  another  or  stand  out 
more  than  another.  No  erasures  or  corrections  may 
be  made.  The  name  of  God  must  be  written  by  the 
scribe  with  reverence  and  full  appreciation  of  its 
significance.  (August  Wt^scHB.) 

Bibuographt:  M.  Margollouth,  Fundamental  PrineipUa  of 
Modem  Judaiem,  pp.  1-49,  London,  1843;  Z.  Frankel, 
Ueber  den  Einfiuaa  der  palAetiniechen  Exegeee  auf  die  alez- 
andrxnieche  HermeneiUik,  pp.  90  sqq.,  Leipsic,  1851;  L. 
Zunz,  OuammeUe  Sehriften,  ii.  172-176,  Berlin,  1876; 
0.  Klein,  in  JPT,  1881.  pp.  666-689;  M.  L.  Rodkinaon, 
Uraprung  und  Entwickdung  dee  Phylaeterien-RUen,  Preas- 
burg,  1883;  idem.  Hiei.  of  Amulets,  Charme,  and  Talia" 
mana.  New  York,  1893;  M.  Friedl&nder,  Jeuriah  Rdioion, 
pp.  331-334,  London,  1900;  idem,  Der  Antiehriat 
in  den  tH>rchriatlichen  jUdiachen  Qudlen,  pp.  155-166, 
QOttingen.  1901;  M.  GrOnbaum.  OeaammeUe  AufaAtae,  pp. 
208  sqq.,  Berlin.  1901;  SchQrer,  OeachiehU,  ii.  484  sqq., 
Eng.  transl.,  II..  ii..  iii.  sqq.;  Bensinger,  ArehAologiet  p. 
387;  DB.  iii.  869-874;  EB,  ii.  1566-«7;  JE,  x.  21-28; 
Vigouronx,  Didionnaira,  fasc.  zzxi.  349-353;  and  the 
commentaries  on  the  Scriptural  paj»ages  cited. 

TERAPHIM:  The  name  of  an  image  or  object 
apparently  used  specifically  for  divination.  The 
term  occurs  in  nine  passages  in  the  Old  Testament. 
Though  plural  in  form,  the  usage  in  I  Sam.  xix.  1^- 
16  shows  that  it  was,  at  any  rate,  at  times  singular 
in  meaning,  just  as  was  (for  the  most  part)  Elokim, 
"  God,"  though  the  use  of  the  plural  "  gods  "  by 
Laban  when  speaking  of  the  teraphim  suggests  a 
real  plural.  Some  explain  the  use  of  the  word  as  a 
plural  of  majesty;  others,  however,  regard  it  in  the 
same  way  as  they  do  Elohimy  the  linguistic  evidence 
being  that  the  object  connoted  was  at  one  time  plural. 
In  Gen.  xxxi.  19, 34, 35  (E)  the  size  was  evidently  not 
great,  since  it  could  be  hidden  in  the  camel's  litter, 
and  the  context  (verse  30)  suggests  that  it  was  an 


image  or  idol  (''  my  gods  "  as  above).  I  Sam.  xix. 
13-16,  on  the  other  hand,  gives  the  impression  that 
it  might  be  as  large  as  a  man,  and  both  passages 
seem  to  involve  use  in  the  household,  not  in  a  tem- 
ple. From  Judges  xvii.  4-6,  xviii.  17,  18,  20,  30,  it 
evidently  differed  from  both  a  " graven  "and  a '' mol- 
ten "  image,  and  does  not  appear  to  have  been  an 
object  of  worship,  since  Judges  xviii.  reports  again 
and  again  that  tiie  Danites  set  up  (for  worship)  the 
graven  image  which  Micah  had  niade,  but  of  the 
teraphim  it  alleges  only  that  they  took  it  from  Micah 
and  carried  it  with  them.  The  use  of  the  object  as 
a  means  of  divination  is  settled  by  Ezek.  xxi.  21, 
where  it  is  described  as  employed  by  the  king  of 
Babylon  among  other  means  for  determining  the 
future;  and  by  Zech.  x.  2,  where  the  parallelism  is: 
''  teraphim  have  spoken  vanity,  diviners  have  seen 
a  He." 

In  I  Sam.  xv.  23  (R.  V.;  the  A.  V.  obscures  the 
original),  one  of  the  later  (Deuteronomistic)  por- 
tions of  the  book,  the  teraphim  is  implicitly  con- 
demned; according  to  II  Kings  xxiii.  24  it  was 
among  the  things  which  were  abolished  in  the 
reformation  of  Joeiah.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
in  Gen.  xxxv.  2,  4  (by  E,  the  writer  of  Gen. 
xxxi.  19  sqq.)  the  teraphim  are  included  in  the 
''  strange  gods "  which  were  to  be  put  away 
(see  Demon,  §  4).  On  the  other  hand,  in  Hos. 
iii.  4,  it  is  among  the  things  (which  may  be 
classed  as  official)  deprivation  of  which  was  to  be 
a  part  of  the  punishment  of  unfaithful  Israel,  viz., 
king,  priest,  sacrifice,  pillar,  and  ephod,  and  it  was 
therefore  by  that  prophet  not  regarded  as  incon- 
sistent with  the  worship  of  Yahweh.  Consequently, 
the  total  effect  of  all  the  Old-Testament  passages  is 
to  indicate  that  the  size  of  the  teraphim  was  vari- 
able; that  it  might  be  kept  in  a  house  or  a  temple 
or  shrine;  that  it  is  to  be  distinguished  both  from 
a  molten  and  a  graven  image,  but  that  its  form  is 
not  known;  *  that  it  was  probably  an  importation 
from  abroad  (Gen.  xxxi.),  both  Laban  and  the  king 
of  Babylon  making  use  of  it;  that  its  employment 
came  under  condemnation  at  least  as  early  as  621 
B.C.,  possibly  considerably  earlier,  if  Gen.  xxxv.  2 
intends  to  include  it  among  the  ''  strange  gods," 
though  in  the  time  of  David  and  probably  of  Hosea 
its  use  was  regarded  as  legitimate;  and,  finally,  it 
does  not  appear,  except  from  the  mention  by  Hosea, 
to  have  belonged  to  the  public  official  cult,  but 
rather  to  have  been  employed  in  private  or  house- 
hold practise  in  divining.  To  be  noted  is  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  statement  outside  of  the  Genesis 
passages  or  even  necessary  implication  that  the 
teraphim  was  an  object  of  worship,  although  the  con- 
trary hypothesis  has  ruled  in  exegesis. 

By  the  best  authorities  the  derivation  of  the  word 
is  still  regarded  as  doubtful  (Brown-Driver-Briggs, 
Hebrew  and  English  Lexicon j  s.v.);  many  connect 
the  word  with  rephaHntf  "  shades  "  (cf.  Isa.  xiv.  9, 
R.  V.  margin),  and  regard  the  thing  itself  as  asso- 
ciated with  ancestor  worship.  It  is  impossible  to 
say  whether  the  translators  of  the  Septuagint  were 
entirely  imacquainted  with  the  object  or  knew  so 

*  It  does  not  follow  from  I  Sam.  xix.  that  the  form  was 
more  than  approximately  human,  though  its  site  in  that 
oaae  must  hav«  oorratponded  to  that  of  a  man. 
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well  its  form,  etc.,  as  not  to  think  of  it  as  requiring 
explanation.  They  usually  transliterate  the  word, 
now  as  a  singular,  again  as  a  plural.  In  I  Sam.  xix. 
13,  16,  they  render  by  kcfiotaphm,  the  only  possible 
meaning  of  which  in  the  passage  is  image,  the  usual 
sense,  *'  empty  tomb,"  giving  no  adequate  sense. 
Synmmchus  renders  by  eiddlon  or  eidola.  The  Vul- 
gate is  very  varied  in  it-s  rendering,  sometimes  sim- 
ply transliterating,  sometimes  translating  by  idoUij 
idololatria,  figurcc  idol^xrum^  statiuiy  simulacrum.  The 
Syriac  sometimes  renders  by  the  word  equivalent 
to  the  Hebr.  zeleniy  "  image  "  (Gen.  i.  26),  also  by 
other  words  which  have  a  connection  with  sooth- 
saying. Rabbinic  tradition  varies  between  some 
undefined  medium  used  in  divination,  the  sem- 
blance of  a  human  head,  or  a  mummified  head  such 
as  was  reported  as  in  use  by  Hauranians  for  oracu- 
lar purposes  (cf.  D.  Chwolson,  Die  Ssabier,  ii.  19 
sqq.,  150  sqq.,  St.  Petersburg,  1856).  This  would 
l^wi  naturally  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  em- 
ployed as  an  ancestral  oracle,  which  has  indeed  been 
a  common  method  of  explanation,  comparison  being 
made  ^\ith  the  Roman  Lares  et  penales  (cf.  F. 
Schwally,  Da^  Leben  nach  dem  Tode,  pp.  35  sqq., 
Giessen,  1892;  H.  Schultz,  in  his  Otd  Testament 
Theology  J  p.  119,  calls  the  teraphim  "  household 
palladia  ")•  Geo.  W.  Gilmore. 

Bxbuoorapht:  Jerome,  Epist.^  xxix.;  J.  Buxtorf,  Lexicon 
Chaldaicurrit  Talmudicum,  etc.,  pp.  2600  sqq.,  Basel,  1632; 
D.  Chwolson,  Die  Saabier,  li.  19  sqq.,  150  sqq.,  388  sqq., 
St.  Petersburg,  1856;  H.  Ewald,  Antiquities,  pp.  223-225, 
Boston,  1876;  P.  Scholz,  Goizendienst  und  Zauberwesen 
bei  den  alien  Hebrdem,  pp.  127  sqq.,  Rcgensburg,  1877; 
B.  Stade,  Bibliache  Theologie  des  alien  Testaments,  i.  121, 
224,  262,  Tubingen,  1905;  Geschichte  d<w  Volkes  Israel,  i. 
467,  Berlin,  1887;  H.  Schultz,  O.  T.  Theology,  i.  93,  119, 
149,  284,  Edinburgh.  1892;  G.  F.  Moore,  Commentary  on 
Judges,  pp.  379  sqq..  New  York,  1895;  H.  P.  Smith,  Com- 
mentary on  Samuel,  p.  xxxiv.  and  at  the  passages  cited, 
ib.  1899;  T.  C.  Foote,  in  JBL,  xxi  (1902),  27  sqq.;  Nowack. 
ArchAologie,  ii.  23;  Benzinger,  Arch&ologie,  pp.  328,  333, 
347;   DB,  iv.  718;   EB,  iv.  4974-75;   A'L,  xii.  108-109. 

TERCE:  The  service  for  the  "third  hour"  in 
the  Breviary  (q.v.),  recited  normally  about  9  a.m., 
usually  in  monastic  houses  immediately  before  the 
commimity  mass,  and  in  pontifical  functions  just 
before  the  bishop  goes  to  the  altar.  Its  special  note 
is  the  commemoration  of  the  descent  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  for  whose  guidance  and  inspiration  the  h3rmn 
(invariable  except  at  Pentecost)  prays.  There  is  a 
short  general  introduction,  and  then  after  the  h3rmn 
follow  three  sections  of  Ps.  cxix.,  the  chapter, 
which  is  the  same  as  that  for  lauds  and  vespers  of 
the  day,  a  short  responsory,  and  the  collect  for  the 
day,  sometimes  (as  in  Lent  and  on  vigils)  preceded 
by  a  long  series  of  versicles  and  responses  said 
Imeeling. 

TERMIN  ARE :  A  term  used  to  designate  the  beg- 
ging of  the  so-called  mendicant  orders.  Every 
mendicant  cloister  or  hospice  had  its  definite  district 
(terminus),  mthin  which  it  was  obliged  to  confine  its 
operations.  The  cloistral  collectors  of  alms  were 
called  "  terminators." 

TERMINISM,    TERMINISTIC    CONTROVERSY: 

The  doctrine  of  a  definite  period  of  grace  for  man 
within  which  alone  he  can  effectually  achieve  his 
conversion,  and  the  controversy  pertaining  to  the 
same.    While  the  concept  was  not  exactly  created 


by  the  Pietistic  movement,  it  was  nevertheless  pro- 
jected by  it  into  its  full  significance.  Already  J.  C. 
Dannhauer  (q.v.),  on  the  basis  of  Heb.  iii.  7,  had 
distinguished  between  the  "  times  of  vengeance  " 
and  of  "  visitation "  (Hodosophia  Christianaf  p. 
876,  1649),  and  mentions  a  denial  of  grace  "  per- 
emptorily "  in  the  former  (Katechi^musmilch,  vi. 
206,  1657-78).  From  him  Philip  Jakob  Spener 
adopted  both  the  idea  and  the  term,  stating  re- 
peatedly that  "  although  the  purpose  of  grace  comr 
monly  lasts  \\ith  sinners  till  the  end  of  this  life, 
nevertheless  it  can  be  virtually  cut  off  in  the  course 
of  life,  by  the  judgment  of  obduracy  "  (Das  Gericht 
der  Verstockung,  pp.  24  sqq.,  Frankfort,  1701). 
Terminism  attained  to  greater  importance  first 
through  the  tract  of  a  Sorau  deacon,  J.  G.  Bose 
(b.  at  Oschatz,  31  m.  e.n.e.  of  Leipsic,  about  1662; 
d.  at  Sorau,  95  m.  s.e.  of  Berlin,  Feb.,  1700).  He 
studied  at  Leipsic,  notably  under  J.  B.  Carpzov,  and 
came  to  Sorau  in  1690.  Here  he  soon  experienced 
an  inner  conversion,  which  caused  him  to  give  much 
more  serious  heed  to  his  official  duties,  particularly 
the  confessional.  Above  all  he  took  offense  at  the 
frivolity  of  "  death-bed  conversions."  A  peniten- 
tial sernK)n  on  Rom.  ii.  4-5,  as  well  as  his  total  be- 
havior, occasioned  manifold  conflicts  with  members 
of  the  congregation,  and  chiefly  with  his  clerical 
brethren  both  within  and  without  the  town.  The 
situation  grew  still  more  acute  upon  the  publica- 
tion of  the  tract,  Terminus  peremptorius  saltUis 
humanas  (1698;  2d  ed.,  Frankfort,  1701).  An  opin- 
ion from  Rostock,  in  1699,  was  unfavorable  to  Bbse; 
but  a  second  Leipsic  review,  by  the  time  the  Pietis- 
tic members  had  gained  the  control  of  the  faculty, 
supported  him.  In  Jan.,  1700,  he  was  suspended  and 
died  the  following  month.  The  second  Leipsic  re- 
view was  opposed  at  Wittenberg.  Two  of  its  es- 
tablished professors  became  bitterest  enemies  and 
chief  antagonists  in  the  dispute.  The  one  was  Adam 
Rechenberg  (1642-1721),  son-in-law  of  Spener;  the 
other  was  Thomas  Ittig  (1643-1710),  the  local  su- 
perintendent. Of  outside  faculties  Wittenbeiig 
(J.  G.  Neumann,  Johann  Deutschmann),  and  Ros- 
tock (Johannes  Fecht,  A.  J.  Krakevitz)  interposed 
on  the  anti-terministic  side.  In  a  short  time,  the 
number  of  controversial  tracts  exceeded  that  of  any 
previous  ecclesiastical  dispute,  theologians  from  all 
quarters  of  Germany  taking  a  part.  After  1702, 
Rechenberg  and  Ittig  withdrew  more  or  less  from 
the  controversy,  but  this  continued  until  1704,  and 
was  renewed  occasionally  thereafter. 

As  with  Spener  in  Pietism  so  with  Bose,  the  mo- 
tive of  his  terminism  was  thoroughly  practical;  he 
desired  to  have  an  effective  weapon  for  shattering 
the  security  of  wanton  sinners.  He  was  led,  how- 
ever, to  a  position  beyond  this  which  gave  grave 
cause  for  doubt.  On  one  occasion  he  affirmed  that 
for  every  human  being,  and  not  merely  for  hardened 
sinners,  only  one  defined  season  of  grace  was  set  for 
conversion  within  this  present  life;  and  then  he 
appeared  to  base  the  same  wholly  upon  the  free  wiU 
of  God,  without  regard  to  human  conduct.  Yet  in 
point  of  fact,  Bose  applied  his  theory  of  the  denial 
of  the  term  of  grace  only  to  those  who  hardened 
themselves;  nor  would  it  seem  that  he  ever  became 
clear  whether  the  ultimate  cause  for  obduracy  and 
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thus  for  the  appointment  of  the  "  peremptory 
limit  **  reste  in  man  or  God.  In  contrast,  Rechen- 
berg  restricted  the  entire  proposition  to  the  "  utterly 
hardened,"  leaving  no  doubt  that  obduracy  was 
to  be  referred  not  to  an  absolute  decree  of  God,  but 
to  the  himian  attitude.  For  presentation  and  elu- 
cidation both  terminists  and  anti-terminists  em- 
ployed the  scheme  of  the  orthodox  doctrine  of 
"  antecedent "  and  "  following  grace."  Both  agreed 
that  antecedent  grace  was  universal,  and  fixed  no 
definite  hmit.  On  the  other  hand,  the  terminists 
would  have  it  that  following  grace,  with  which  they 
included  reclaiming  grace,  becomes  particular  grace 
during  the  Ufctime  of  man,  at  the  nM)ment  when 
obduracy  becomes  final.  But  on  the  opposing  side 
it  was  affirmed  that  "  reclaiming  grace  "  is  as  uni- 
versal as  "  calling  grace  ";  and  that  the  term  of 
grace  appointed  by  God  lasts  with  every  man,  irre- 
spectively of  his  actual  moral  and  religious  condi- 
tion, until  his  death.  R.  H.  GrCtzmacher. 

Bibliography:  J.  G.  Walch,  Eirdeitung  in  die  Religiona- 
ttreUigkeiten  der  evangelisch-lutherischen  Kirche,  ii.  850— 
892,  10  vols.,  Jena,  1733-39;  A.  C.  von  Einem,  Kirchen- 
geschichte  des  18.  Jahrhundrrts,  ii.  337,  Leipsic,  1783; 
G.  Frank,  Geschichte  der  proiestantiachen  Theologie,  ii.  175 
sqq.,  ib.  1865;  F.  H.  Hesse,  Der  terministische  Streit,  Gies- 
sen,  1877;  A.  Ritschl,  Gewhichte  dea  Pietismua^  ii.  210  sqq., 
Bonn,  1884;   KL,  xi.  1361-62. 

TERRITORIALISM:  A  theory  of  church  gov- 
ermnent  which  came  in  with  the  Reformation  accord- 
ing to  which  the  ruler  of  a  country  has  a  natural 
right  to  control  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the  peo- 
ple. Enlightened  Humanism  first  applied  the  con- 
cept of  or^ganized  association  to  the  State  Church. 
Assuming  that  the  primary  civil  contract  includes 
the  ecclesiastical,  this  theory  views  the  adherents 
of  the  State  Church  as  partners,  the  State  Church  as 
an  association  church,  and  thus  shows  that  in  course 
of  time  there  may  grow  up  in  this  church  a  repre- 
sentative constitution  such  as  has  already  partly 
emancipated  it  from  the  State,  and  seems  likely  to 
carry  the  process  further.  This  result  has  come 
about  through  collegialistic  modifications  (see 
Collegialism). 

Territorialism,  as  represented  by,  e.g.,  Hugo 
Grotius  and  Christian  Thomasius  (qq.v.),  pushed 
into  the  Evangelical  praxis  without  difficulty.  The 
church  had  been  governed  through  state  boards  of 
control;  only  now  the  standpoints  governing  the 
process  since  the  Reformation  became  gradually 
modified,  and  the  alteration  was  unostentatiously 
effected  step  by  step.  A  similar  process  marked  the 
beginning  of  collegialistic  modifications.  Collegial- 
ism and  territorialism  are  not  essentially  antithet- 
ical; both  presuppose  the  primary  civil  contracts, 
and  the  distinction  between  them  rests  always  in 
what  they  assume  to  be  the  measure  of  the  respect- 
ive concessions  or  reservations  by  the  contracting 
parties;  indeed,  both  have  grown  up  on  parallel 
fundamental  hypotheses.  But  territorialism  draws 
its  boundary  lines  of  the  State's  "  right  in  sacred 
things  "  so  wide  that  scarcely  anything  is  left  for 
the  free  play  of  *'  partnership."  Collegialism  first 
clearly  restricted  the  State  to  it«  rights  of  general 
supremacy,  and  sharply  distinguished  from  these 
the  rights  of  society.  And  though  this  theory  con- 
cedes to  sovereign  authority  the  matter  of  regime 


in  the  Church  by  virtue  of  a  tacit  or  implicit  com- 
pact, yet  this  is  allowed  with  the  understanding 
that  the  attribution  conveys  to  the  civil  sovereignty, 
over  and  above  its  proper  sovereign  rights,  the 
further  power  of  an  association  as  such.  Therefore 
something  becomes  conveyed  which  is  extraneous 
to  the  State's  own  authority,  and  this  may  be  taken 
away  from  it  by  a  new  compact.  The  territorial- 
ists  ascribe  to  the  State  alone  the  right  to  draw  the 
boundary  lines  between  civil  power  and  the  power 
of  associations;  collegialism  claims  the  rights  of 
association  in  favor  of  the  particular  association  as 
ultimate  or  original,  not  as  derived  from  civil  favor. 
The  collegial  system  shows  not  only  a  quantitative 
but  also  a  qualitative  advance. 

Every  state  which,  assuming  social  problems  as 
such  to  be  problems  of  State,  subordinates  itself  to  so- 
ciety and  becomes  thereby  identified  with  the  social 
fabric,  must  assun^  the  charge  of  ecclesiastical 
social  tasks,  as  well,  and  is  of  necessity  committed 
to  the  territorial  polity.  The  most  pronounced 
example  of  this  is  France.  The  French  constitution 
of  1791  imconditionally  instituted  the  State  accord- 
ing to  the  social  points  of  view,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  "Civil  Constitution  of  the  Clergy "  of 
July  12,  1790,  dissolved  the  ecclesiastical  organism 
in  terms  of  the  political.  The  proclamation  of  a 
distinct  state  religion  was  only  a  step  fiulher  in  the 
same  course.  And  though  the  Prussian  general 
statute  law  qualifies  clergymen  as  indirect  or  col- 
lateral servants  of  State,  it  does  not  go  to  the  length 
of  that  "  Civil  Constitution,"  but  contains,  in  its 
collegialistic  features,  the  germs  of  that  constitu- 
tional development  which  transcended  territorial- 
ism. On  the  other  hand,  both  in  literature  and  also 
for  a  good  while  in  practise,  territorialism  continued 
potent.    See  Church  and  State,  I.,  §  7. 

E.  Sehling. 

BiBLioaRAPHT.*  K.  S.  Zacharift,  Die  Einheit  de%  Staatea  und 
der  Kirche  mit  RUckaichi  auf  die  deutache  Reichaverfaaaung, 
n.p.,  1797;  H.  Stephani,  VAer  die  abaolvte  Einheit  der 
Kirche  und  dea  Staatea,  WOraburg,  1802;  R.  Rothe,  Die 
Anfdnge  der  chri^ichen  Kirche  und  ihrer  VerfaaaunOf  Wit- 
tenberg. 1837;  K.  Schmitthenner,  Ueber  daa  Recht  der  Re- 
genten  in  kircfUichen  Dingen,  Berlin,  1838;  E.  W.  Klee, 
Daa  Recht  der  einen  allgemeinen  Kirche  Jeau  Chriatit  2 
parts,  Ma«deburg.  1839-41;  SchafiF.  Christian  Church, 
vi.  683  sqq. 

TERRY,  MILTON  SPENSER:  Methodist  Episco- 
palian; b.  at  Coeymans,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  22,  1840.  He 
was  educated  at  Troy  University  and  Yale  Divin- 
ity School  (graduated,  1862).  He  has  held  pastor- 
ates at  the  Methodist  Episcopal  churches  of  Ham- 
den,  N.  Y.  (1862-63),  Delhi  (1864-67),  PeekskiU 
(1867-69),  Poughkeepsie  (1870-73),  Eighteenth 
Street  Church,  New  York  aty  (1873-76),  and 
Kingston  (1876-79).  From  1879  to  1883  he  was 
presiding  elder  of  New  York  City  and  Westchester 
County.  He  has  been  professor  of  Hebrew  and  Old- 
Testament  exegesis  and  theology  in  the  Garrett 
Biblical  Institute,  Evanston,  111.,  since  1884.  In 
theology,  he  "  holds  the  Wesleyan  Arminian  system 
of  theology  as  against  the  Calvinistic  system  and 
accepts  the  main  positions  of  the  modem  critical 
school,  but  ^ith  firm  adherence  to  the  fundamentals 
of  Protestant  Evangelical  Christianity."  He  haa 
written:    CommerUary  on  Judges f  Rvihf  First  and 
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Second  Samuel  (New  York,  1873);  Commentary  on 
Kings,  Ckronidee,  Ezra,  Nehemuih,  and  Esther 
(1875);  BiUical  HermeneuHcB  {19I8S)\  Commentary 
an  Oenesia  and  Exodus  {1889);  The  Sibylline  Grades 
(1890) ;  The  Prophecies  of  Daniel  Expounded  (1893) ; 
The  Song  of  Songs:  An  Inspired  Melodrama  ((^- 
dnnati,  1893);  Rambles  in  the  Old  World  (1894); 
The  New  Apologetic  (New  York,  1897);  BihUcal 
Apocalyptics  (1898) ;  Moses  and  the  Prophets  (1901) ; 
The  New  and  Living  Way  (1902);  The  MediaHon 
of  Jesus  Christ  (1903) ;  and  Primer  of  Christian  Doc- 
trines (Cinciimati,  1906). 

TERSTEEGEN,  ter-et^gen,  GERHARD  (GERRIT 
TER  STEEGEN):  German  Reformed  mystic  and 
hymn-writer;  b.  at  MQrs  (17  m.  n.n.e.  of  DOssel- 
dorf)  Nov.  25,  1697;  d.  at  MQlheim-on-th&-Ruhr 
(15  m.  n.n.e.  of  DOsseldorO  Apr.  3,  1769.  He  early 
came  under  the  influence  of  a  mysticism  which  was 
at  least  indifferent  to  the  recognised  Church,  and 
before  long  he  renoimced  a  mercantile  career  to 
live  as  a  hermit,  giving  to  the  poor  all  that  was  not 
absolutely  necessaiy  for  his  scanty  needs,  yet 
troubled  for  a  time  with  grave  doubts.  Somewhat 
later  he  abandoned  such  excessive  asceticism,  and 
was  now  able  to  devote  his  evenings  to  writing,  the 
days  being  spent  in  ribbon-weaving.  His  first  work 
was  the  Unpartheiischer  Abriss  chrisdicher  Qrundr 
wahrheiien  in  Frage  und  Antworten  (Duisburg,  1801), 
though  his  first  publication  was  a  translation  of  the 
Manuel  de  piiU  of  Jean  de  Labadie  (1725).  In  1727 
he  completed  his  Wahre  Theologie  des  Sohnes  Gottes 
(not  published  until  1821),  and  composed  his  Zeug- 
nis  der  WahrheU,  as  well  as  his  first  collection  of 
hymns  and  rimed  apothegms  entitled  Geisdiches 
Blumengdrdein  inniger  Seelen  (Frankfort,  1729)  and 
Der  Frommen  Lotierie  (Eng.  transl.,  by  Lady  E.  A. 
Durand,  The  Spiritual  Lottery,  London,  1874).  His 
largest  work  was  his  Auserlesene  Lebensbeschreilh 
ungen  heiliger  Seelen  (3  vols.,  1733-53),  which  con- 
veyed to  many  the  false  impression  that  he  enteiv 
tained  Roman  Catholic  tendencies.  In  1736  he 
published  at  Duisburg  a  second  edition  of  the  Ver^ 
mehrte  Glaubene-  und  Lid)esiibung  of  Joachim  Nean- 
der  (the  fourth  and  subsequent  editions  being  en- 
titled Gottgeheiligtes  Harfenepiel  der  Kinder  Zion), 
which  contained  fifty-nine  of  his  own  hymns. 

After  1725  Tersteegen  became  a  leader  in  private 
devotional  meetings,  and  three  years  later  he  found 
himself  obliged  to  give  up  his  trade  and  devote  hin^ 
self  to  quasi-pastoral  duties,  deriving  his  support 
from  the  contributions  of  friends.  He  established 
at  Otterbeck  a  semi-monastic  community,  and  his 
influence  gradually  extended  far  and  wide,  not  only 
throughout  Germany,  but  even  to  Denmark,  Swe- 
den, and  Pennsylvania,  while  after  1732  he  regu- 
larly visited  Holland,  the  results  of  this  prestige 
being  in  part  recorded  in  his  Geisdiehe  und  erhavr 
liche  Brie/e  (2  vols.,  Solingen,  1773-76).  Toward 
the  Moravians  his  attitude  was  unfavorable,  and 
he  was  unable  to  eympathize  with  Zinflendorf.  In 
1740  new  legislation  rendered  it  impossible  for  Te> 
steegen  to  conduct  his  devotional  meetings  else- 
where than  in  Holland,  but  ten  years  later  they 
could  again  be  held,  and  Tersteegen  continued  to 
address  them  every  one  or  two  weeks  until,  in  1756, 


he  became  physically  incapable  oi  addressing  laige 
audiences.  These  addresses  were  later  published 
as  QeistUche  Brosamen,  von  des  Herm  Tisch  ge/aUeti 
(4  parts,  Duisburg,  1769-73;  Eng.  transl.  of  selec- 
tions by  S.  Jackson,  Spiritual  Crumbs  from  the  Maa- 
ter's  Table,  London,  1837).  Apparently  at  the  sug- 
gestion  of  the  supreme  consistorial  councilor,  Johann 
JuUus  Hecker,  Tersteegen  set  forth  his  views  on 
faith,  justification,  etc.,  in  the  first  appendix  to  his 
Weg  der  Wahrheit  (1750;  stereotyped  ed.  by  J.  F. 
Steinkoff,  with  life,  Stuttgart,  1905),  and  it  may 
also  have  been  Hecker  who  inspired  him  to  write  his 
Oedanken  Ober  eines  Anonymi  Buch,  genannt:  Ver- 
mischte  Werke  des  Weltweisen  zu  Sanssouci  (2d  ed., 
Schaffhausen,  1763),  in  which  he  very  aptly  criti- 
cized the  attitude  of  Frederick  the  Great  toward 
religion. 

While  Tersteegen  was  a  decided  mystic,  and  con- 
tinued to  the  end  of  his  life  outside  the  Reformed 
Church,  he  was  in  no  sense  of  the  term  the  founder 
of  a  sect,  even  his  separatism  being  mainly  due  to 
his  abhorrence  of  merely  formal  orthodoxy.  In  this 
spirit  he  wrote  Beweis,  doM  man  demjenigen,  der  von 
Oott  in  seinem  Gewissen  eurUckgehalten  wird,  mit 
offeribaren  Weltkindem  und  GotUosen  nichi  rum 
Abendmahl  zu  gehen,  seine  Gewissensfreiheit  unge- 
krdnkt  lassen  mCsse  (1768)  and  Vom  Separatiemus 
und  der  Herunterlassung  (Essen,  1842).  His  chief 
fame,  however,  is  due  to  his  hymns,  which  have 
given  him  an  importance  second  to  no  other  hymn- 
writer  in  the  Reformed  Church.  These  h)rmns,  111 
in  number,  were  first  incorporated  in  Pietistic  and 
separatistic  collections,  but  after  1829  the  regular 
churches  accepted  them  in  increasing  proportion. 
[The  hymns  have  been  edited  not  only  in  his  Ge- 
aammelte  Schriften  (8  vols.,  Stuttgart,  1844-45),  but 
also  by  W.  Nelle  (Geisdiehe  Lieder,  GOtersloh,  1897; 
with  a  life  and  the  story  of  his  poems) ;  and  many 
of  them  have  been  translated  into  English  (see 
Julian,  Hymndogy,  pp.  1142-45),  as  by  Mrs.  F. 
Bevan  in  her  Hymns  of  Ter  Steegen,  Suso,  and 
Others  (London,  1895),  and  by  Lady  E.  A.  Durand 
in  her  Imitations  from  the  German  of  Spitta  and  Ter- 
steegen  (1873).]  Among  the  best-known  are  ''Brunn 
alles  Heils,  dich  ehren  wir  "  ("  Thee,  Fount  of  bless- 
ing, we  adore,"  by  Miss  Catherine  Winkworth), 
"  Gott  ist  gegenwftrtig  "  ("  Lo,  God  is  herel  Let 
us  adore,"  by  John  Wesley,)  "  O  GottI  O  GeistI 
O  Licht  des  Lebensl  "  ("  O  God,  O  Spirit,  Light  of 
all  that  live  "  by  Miss  Winkworth),  "  O  Majest&tl 
wir  fallen  nieder  "  ("  O  Lord  our  God,  in  reverence 
lowly  "),  and  "  Verborgne  Gottesliebe  du  "  ("  Thou 
hidden  love  of  God,  whose  height,"  by  John  Wesley). 

(E.  Simons.) 

Bibuoorapht:  Besides  the  lives  in  the  editions  of  Texstee- 
gen's  Schriften  and  Weg  der  Wahr/ieit  noted  in  the  text, 
consult:  Q.  Kerien,  Oerhard  Tersteeoen,  MtUheim,  1851; 
M.  Qoebel,  Oeechichie  dee  ehridlichen  Leben*  in  der  rhein^ 
iech-wealfiUiechen  evangeliechen  Kirche^  iii.  280-447,  Cob- 
lens,  I860:  A.  Ritsohl,  Geachichte  dee  Pietiemue,  L  455- 
404,  Bonn.  1880;  S.  W.  Duffield.  Engliah  Hymiu,  pp. 
177-178  et  passim.  New  York,  1880;  H.  E.  Qovan,  LQe 
of  Oerhard  Tersteegen,  vnth  Sdeetiana  from  hi$  WriUnoa, 
new  ed.,  London,  1002;  Julian,  Hymmoiooif*  PP>  1142- 
1145;  ADB,  vol.  zxvii. 

TBRTIARIES  (TBRTIUS  ORDO  D£  PCEHITEH- 
TIA) :  The  name  of  the  members  of  a  spiritiial  a»- 
80ciatio(Qy  men  or  women,  who,  whether  in  the  worid 
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or  in  close  associations,  lived  according  to  "  the 
third  rule  "  of  certain  orders.  The  institution  first 
arose  among  the  Minorites  (see  Francis,  Saint,  of 
Assisi,  AND  THE  FRANCISCAN  Ordsr),  then  was 
imitated  in  the  preaching  order,  and  Later,  under 
various  names,  arose  also  in  other  orders,  such  as 
the  Augustinians,  Servites,  and  Trappists  (qq.v.). 

(O.  Z6CKLERt.) 

Bibuoorapht:  Consult  the  Usts  of  works  under  the  arti- 
cles in  this  work  on  the  orders  named  in  the  text;  also 
J.  G.  Adderly  and  C.  L.  Maraon.  "  Third  Order;"  A 
TrarulaHon  of  an  ancient  Rule  of  the  Tertiariea,  together 
with  an  Account  of  tome  modem  *'  Third  Ordere".  Oxford, 
1902. 

TERTULLIAN,  ter-tul'i-an,  QUHTTUS  SEPTDOUS 

FLORENS. 

I.  Life. 
II.  Writings. 

General  Character  (|  1). 
Chronology  and  Contents  (I  3), 
m.  Theology. 

General  Character  (|  1). 
Specific  Teachings  (|  2). 
IV.  Moral  Principles. 

I.  Life:  Quintus  Septimius  Florens  Tertullian, 
the  first  great  writer  of  Latin  Christianity  and  one 
of  the  grandest  and  most  original  characters  of  the 
ancient  Church,  was  bom  at  Carthage  about  150  or 
160,  and  died  there  between  220  and  240.  Of  his 
life  very  little  is  known,  and  that  little  is  based  upon 
passing  references  in  his  own  writings,  and  upon 
Eusebius,  Hist,  ecd.^  II.,  ii.  4  (Eng.  transl.  in  NPNFf 
2  ser.,  i.  106,  with  the  notes  of  A.  C.  McGiffert), 
and  Jerome,  De  vir.  ill.j  liii.  (Eng.  transl.  in  NPNF, 
2  ser.,  iii.  373).  His  father  held  a  position  (centurio 
proconsularis,  "  aide-de-camp ")  in  the  Roman 
army  in  Africa,  and  Tertullian's  Punic  blood  pal- 
pably pulsates  in  his  style,  with  its  archaisms  or 
provincialisms,  its  glowing  imagery,  its  passionate 
temper.  He  was  a  scholar,  having  received  an  ex- 
cellent education.  He  wrote  at  least  three  books 
in  Greek,  to  which  he  himself  refers;  but  none  of 
these  are  extant.  His  principal  study  was  juris- 
prudence, and  his  methods  of  reasoning  reveal  stri- 
king marks  of  his  juridical  training.  He  shone 
among  the  advocates  of  Rome,  as  Eusebius  reports. 
His  conversion  to  Christianity  took  place  about  197- 
198  (so  Hamack,  Bonwetsch,  and  others),  but  its 
immediate  antecedents  are  unknown  except  as  they 
are  conjectured  from  his  writings.  The  event  must 
have  been  sudden  and  decisive,  transforming  at 
once  his  ow^  personality;  he  himself  said  that  he 
could  not  imagine  a  truly  Christian  life  without  such 
a  conscious  breach,  a  radical  act  of  conversion: 
"  Christians  are  made,  not  bom  "  (Apol.y  xviii.; 
ANFy  iii.  33).  In  the  church  of  Carthage  he  was 
ordained  a  presbyter,  though  he  was  married — a 
fact  which  is  well  established  by  his  two  books  to  his 
wife.  In  middle  life  (about  207)  he  broke  with  the 
Catholic  Church  and  became  the  leader  and  the 
passionate  and  brilliant  exponent  of  Montanism 
(see  MoNTANus,  Montanism),  that  is,  he  became  a 
schismatic.  The  statement  of  Augustine  (Hoar., 
Ixxxvi.)  that  before  his  death  Tertullian  returned 
to  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic  Church  is  very  improb- 
able. His  party,  the  Tertiillianists,  still  had  in  the 
times  of  Augustine  a  basilica  in  Carthage,  but  in 
that  same  period  passed  into  the  orthodox  Church. 
XI.— 20 


Jerome  Bays  that  Tertullian  lived  to  a  great  age. 
In  spite  of  his  schism,  Tertullian  continued  to  fi^t 
heresy,  especially  Gnosticism;  and  by  the  doctrioal 
works  thus  produced  he  became  the  teacher  of 
Cyprian,  the  predecessor  of  Augustine,  and  the  chief 
founder  of  Latin  theology. 

n.  Writings:  These  nimiber  thirty-seven,  and 
several  Latin  tracts  are  lost  (cf.  ANF,  iii.  12-13) 
as  well  as  those  written  in  Greek.  Tertullian 's  wri- 
tings cover  the  whole  theological  field 
I.  General  of  the  time — apologetics  against  pagan- 
Character,  ism  and  Judaism,  polemics,  polity,  dis- 
cipline, and  morals,  or  the  whole  re- 
organisation of  human  life  on  a  Christian  basis; 
they  give  a  picture  of  the  religious  life  and  thought 
of  the  time  which  is  of  the  greatest  interest  to  the 
church  historian.  Their  general  temper  is  austere, 
their  purpose  practical;  they  are  full  of  life  and 
freshness.  In  his  endeavors  to  make  the  Latin  lan- 
guage a  vehicle  for  his  somewhat  tumultuous  ideas, 
the  author  now  and  then  becomes  strained  and  ob- 
scure; but,  as  a  rule,  he  is  quick,  precise,  and 
pointed.  He  is  always  powerful  and  intrepid,  com:- 
manding,  not  begging,  the  attention  of  the  reader; 
with  reference  to  earlier  literature  ahd  customs  he 
is  a  master  of  wit  and  sarcasm  and  is  always  orig- 
inal. He  has  been  likened  to  a  fresh  mountain  tor- 
rent, tumultuous,  and  making  its  own  path. 

The  chronology  of  these  writings  is  in  part  de- 
termined by  the  Montanistic  views  that  are  set 
forth  in  some  of  them,  by  the  author's  own  allu- 
sions to  this  writing  or  that  as  ante- 
2.  Chronol-  dating  others  (cf .  Hamack,  Ldtteraiur, 
ogy  and  ii.  260-262),  and  by  definite  historic 
Contents,  data  (e.g.,  the  reference  to  the  death 
of  Septimius  Severus,  Ad  Scapulanif 
iv.).  In  his  work  against  Marcion,  which  he  calls 
his  third  composition  on  the  Marcionite  heresy,  he 
gives  its  date  as  the  fifteenth  year  of  Severus'  reign 
(Adv,  Mcarcumem,  i.  1,  15).  The  writings  may  be 
divided  with  reference  to  the  two  periods  of  Ter- 
tullian's  Christian  activity,  the  Catholic  and  the 
Montanist  (cf.  Hamack,  ut  sup.,  ii.  262  sqq.),  or 
according  to  their  subject-matter.  The  object  of 
the  former  noode  of  division  is  to  show,  if  possible, 
the  change  of  views  Tertullian's  mind  underwent. 
Following  the  latter  mode,  which  is  of  a  more  prac- 
tical interest,  the  writings  fall  into  two  groups: 
(1)  apologetic  and  polemic,  e.g.,  Apologeticus,  De 
testinwnio  anima,  Adv.  Judceos,  Adv,  Marcianem, 
Adv.  Praxeam,  Adv.  Hermogenenif  De  prcBscriptiane 
hereticorunif  Scorpiacef  to  coimteract  the  sting  of 
Gnosticism,  etc.;  (2)  practical  and  disciplinary, 
e.g.,  De  numogamia,  Ad  uxorem,  De  virginibus  velanr 
diSf  De  cuUu /eminarumf  De  paiientiay  De  pudicUia, 
De  oraHane,  Ad  martyrM,  etc.  Among  the  apolo- 
getic writings  the  Apdogeticus,  addr^sed  to  the 
Roman  magistrates,  is  the  most  pungent  defense  of 
Christianity  and  the  Christians  ever  written  against 
the  reproaches  of  the  pagans,  and  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  legacies  of  the  ancient  Church,  full  of 
enthusiasm,  courage,  and  vigor.  It  first  clearly  pro- 
claims the  principle  of  religious  liberty  as  an  in- 
alienable right  of  man,  and  demands  a  fair  trial  for 
the  Christians  before  they  are  condemned  to  death. 
Tertullian  was  the  first  to  hreik  the  force  of  such 
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charges  as  that  the  Christians  sacrificed  infants  at 
the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  and  committed 
incest;  he  pointed  to  the  commission  of  such  crimes 
in  the  pagan  world,  and  then  proved  by  the  testi- 
mony of  Pliny  that  Christians  pledged  themselves 
not  to  commit  murder,  adultery,  or  other  crimes; 
he  adduced  also  the  inhumanity  of  pagan  customs, 
such  as  feeding  the  flesh  of  gladiators  to  beasts. 
The  gods  have  no  existence,  and  thus  there  is  no 
pagan  religion  against  which  Christians  may  offend. 
Christians  do  not  engage  in  the  foolish  worship  of 
the  emperors;  they  do  better,  they  pray  for  them. 
Christians  can  afford  to  be  put  to  torture  and  to 
death,  and  the  more  they  are  cast  do\^'n  the  more 
they  grow;  **  the  blood  of  Christians  is  seed  "  (chap. 
1.).  In  the  De  prcescriptione  he  develops  as  its  fun- 
damental idea  that,  in  a  dispute  between  the  Church 
and  a  separating  party,  the  whole  burden  of  proof 
lies  with  the  latter,  as  the  Church,  in  possession  of 
the  unbroken  tradition,  is  by  its  very  existence  a 
guaranty  of  its  truth.  The  five  books  against  Mar- 
cion,  written  207  or  208,  are  the  most  comprehen- 
sive and  elaborate  of  his  polemical  works,  invalu- 
able for  the  imderstanding  of  Gnosticism.  Of  the 
moral  and  ascetic  treatises,  the  De  pcUientia  and 
De  spedaculis  are  among  the  most  interesting,  and 
the  De  pudicitia  and  De  mrginihus  velandis  among 
the  most  characteristic. 

in.  Theology:  Though  thoroughly  conversant 
with  the  Greek  theology,  Tertullian  was  independ- 
ent of  its  metaphysical  speculation. 
I.  General  He  had  learned  from  the  Greek  apol- 
Character.  ogies,  and  forms  a  direct  contrast  to 
Origen.  Origen  pushed  his  idealism  in 
the  direction  of  Gnostic  spiritualism.  TertulUan, 
the  prince  of  realists  and  practical  theologian,  car- 
ried his  realism  to  the  verge  of  materialism.  This 
is  evident  from  his  ascription  to  God  of  corporeity 
and  his  acceptance  of  the  traducian  theory  of  the 
origin  of  the  soul.  He  despised  Greek  philosophy, 
and,  far  from  looking  at  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  other 
Greek  thinkers  whom  he  quotes  as  forerunners  of 
Christ  and  the  Gospel,  he  pronounces  them  the 
patriarchal  forefathers  o^  the  heretics  (De  anima, 
iii.).  He  held  up  to  scorn  their  inconsistency  when 
he  referred  to  the  fact  that  Socrates  in  dying  ordered 
a  cock  to  be  sacrificed  to  ^sculapius  (De  animal  i.). 
Tertullian  always  wrote  under  stress  of  a  felt  neces- 
sity. He  was  never  so  happy  as  when  he  had  op- 
ponents like  Marcion  and  Praxeas,  and,  however 
abstract  the  ideas  may  be  which  he  treated,  he  was 
always  moved  by  practical  considerations  to  make 
his  case  clear  and  irresistible.  It  was  partly  this 
element  which  gave  to  his  writings  a  formative  in- 
fluence upon  the  theology  of  the  post-Nicene  period 
in  the  West  and  has  rendered  them  fresh  reading  to 
this  day.  He  was  a  bom  disputant,  moved  by  the 
noblest  impulses  known  in  the  Church.  It  is  true 
that  during  the  third  century  no  mention  is  made 
of  his  name  by  other  authors.  Lactantius  at  the 
opening  of  the  fourth  century  is  the  first  to  do  this, 
but  Augustine  treats  him  openly  with  respect. 
Cyprian,  Tertullian*s  North  African  compatriot, 
though  he  nowhere  mentions  his  name,  was  well 
read  in  his  writings,  as  Cyprian's  secretary  told 
Jerome. 


Tertullian's  main  doctrinal  teachings  are  as  fol- 
lows:   (1)  The  soul  was  not  preexistent,  as  Plato 

affirmed,  nor  addicted  to  metempsy- 
2.  Specific  chosis,  as  the  Pythagoreans  held.  In 
Teachings,  each  individual  it  is  a  new  product, 

proceeding  equally  with  the  body  from 
the  parents,  and  not  created  later  and  associated 
with  the  body  {De  aninia,  xxvii.).  It  is,  however,  a 
distinct  entity  and  a  certain  corporeity  and  as  such 
it  may  be  tormented  in  Hades  (De  animal  Iviii.). 
(2)  The  soul's  sinfulness  is  easily  explained  by  its 
traducian  origin  (De  anima,  xxxix.).  It  is  in  bond- 
age to  Satan  (whose  works  it  renounces  in  bap- 
tism), but  has  seeds  of  good  (De  animay  xli.),  and 
when  awakened,  it  passes  to  health  and  at  once 
calls  upon  God  (Apol.y  xvii.)  and  is  naturally  Chris- 
tian. It  exists  in  all  men  alike;  it  is  a  culprit  and 
yet  an  unconscious  witness  by  its  impulse  to  wor- 
ship, its  fear  of  demons,  and  its  musings  on  death 
to  the  power,  benignity,  and  judgment  of  God  as 
revealed  in  the  Christian's  Scriptures  (De  testimoniOf 
v.-vi.).  (3)  God,  who  made  the  world  out  of  noth- 
ing through  his  Son,  the  Word,  has  corporeity  though 
he  is  a  spirit  (De  prwscriptionef  vii.;  Adv.  Praxeanif 
vii.).  In  the  state^ment  of  the  Trinity,  Tertullian 
was  a  forerunner  of  the  Nicene  doctrine,  approach- 
ing the  subject  from  the  standpoint  of  the  I^gos  doc- 
trine, though  he  did  not  fully  state  the  immanent 
Trinity.  In  his  treatise  against  Praxeas,  who 
taught  patripassianism  in  Rome,  he  used  the  words, 
"  Trinity  and  economy,  persons  and  substance." 
The  Son  is  distinct  from  the  Father,  and  the  Spirit 
from  both  the  Father  and  the  Son  (Adv.  Praxcam, 
XXV.).  "These  three  are  one  substance,  not  one 
person ;  and  it  is  said,  '  I  and  my  Father  are  one  ' 
in  respect  not  of  the  singularity  of  number  but  the 
unity  of  the  substance . ' '  The  very  names ' '  Father  * ' 
and  "  Son  "  indic^ite  the  distinction  of  f)crsonality. 
The  Father  is  one,  the  Son  is  one,  and  the  Spirit  is 
one  (Adv.  Praxeanif  ix.).  The  question  whether  the 
Son  was  coetemal  with  the  Father  Tertullian  does 
not  set  forth  in  full  clearness;  and  though  he  did 
not  fully  state  the  doctrine  of  the  immanence  of  the 
Trinity,  he  went  a  long  distance  in  the  way  of  ap- 
proach to  it  (B.  B.  Warficld,  in  Princeton  Tfieotog- 
ical  Review^  1906,  pp.  56,  159).  (4)  In  soteriology 
Tertullian  does  not  dogmatize,  he  prefers  to  keep 
silence  at  the  mystery  of  the  cross  (De  patieniiaf 
iii.).  The  sufferings  of  Christ's  life  as  well  as  of  the 
crucifixion  are  efficacious  to  redemption.  In  the 
water  of  baptism,  which  (upon  a  partial  quotation 
of  John  iii.  5)  is  made  necessary  (De  baptismate,  vi.), 
we  are  bom  again;  we  do  not  receive  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  the  water,  but  are  prepared  for  the  Holy 
Spirit.  We  little  fishes,  after  the  example  of  the 
ichthys,  "  fish,"  Jesus  Christ  (having  reference  to 
the  formula  Jesus  ChristuSy  theou  uios  soUr,  the 
initials  of  which  make  up  the  Greek  word  for 
"  fish  "),  are  bom  in  water  (De  haplismatey  i.).  In 
discussing  whether  sins  committed  subsequent  to 
baptism  may  be  fona;iven,  he  calls  baptism  and  pen- 
ance "  two  planks  "  on  which  the  sinner  may  be 
saved  from  shipwreck — language  which  he  gave  to 
the  Church  (De  penitential  xii.).  (5)  With  reference 
to  the  rule  of  faith,  it  may  be  said  that  Tertullian 
is  constantly  using  this  cxpreasion  and  by  it  means 
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now  the  authoritative  tradition  handed  down  in 
the  Church,  now  the  Scriptures  themselves,  and  per- 
haps also  a  definite  doctrinal  formula.  While  he 
nowhere  gives  a  Ust  of  the  books  of  Scripture,  he 
divides  them  into  two  parts  and  calls  them  the  iiv- 
strumentum  and  testamerUum  (Adv.  Marcionemf  iv. 
1).  He  distinguishes  between  the  four  Gospels  and 
insists  upon  their  apostolic  origin  as  accrediting 
their  authority  (De  prcescriptianey  xxxvi. ;  Adv.  Mar- 
cionem,  iv.  1-5) ;  in  tr3dng  to  account  for  Marcion's 
treatment  of  the  Lucan  Gospel  and  the  Pauline 
writings  he  sarcastically  queries  whether  the  "  ship- 
master from  Pontus "  (Marcion)  had  ever  been 
guilty  of  taking  on  contraband  goods  or  tampering 
with  them  after  they  were  aboard  (Adv.  Marcionem, 
V.  1).  The  Scripture,  the  rule  of  faith,  is  for  him 
fixed  and  authoritative  (De  corona,  iii.-iv.).  As  op- 
posed to  the  pagan  writings  they  are  divine  (De  testi- 
monio  animcB,  vi.).  They  contain  all  truth  (De 
prcBscriptionef  vii.,  xiv.)  and  from  them  the  Church 
drinks  (potat)  her  faith  (Adv.  Praxeam,  xiii.).  The 
prophets  were  older  than  the  Greek  philosophers  and 
theirauthority  is  accredited  by  the  fulfilment  of  their 
predictions  (ApoL,  xix.-xx.).  The  Scriptures  and  the 
teachings  of  philosophy  are  incompatible.  "  What 
has  Athens  to  do  with  Jerusalem?  "  he  exclaims, 
"  or  the  Academy  with  the  Church?  "  (De  proescrip- 
tione,  vii.).  Human  philosophy  is  a  work  of  demons 
(De  anima,  i.) ;  the  Scriptures  contain  the  wisdom  of 
heaven.  The  rule  of  faith,  however,  seems  to  be 
also  applied  by  Tertullian  to  some  distinct  formula 
of  doctrine,  and  he  gives  a  succinct  statement  of 
the  Christian  faith  imder  this  term  (De  prcescripHone, 
xui.). 

IV.  Moral  Principles:  Tertullian  was  a  deter- 
mined advocate  of  strict  discipline  and  an  austere 
code  of  practise,  one  of  the  leading  representatives 
of  the  Puritanic  element  in  the  early  Church.  These 
views  led  him  to  adopt  Montanism  with  its  ascetic 
rigor  and  its  belief  in  chiliasm  and  the  continuance 
of  the  prophetic  gifts.  In  his  writings  on  public 
amusements,  the  veiling  of  virgins,  the  conduct  of 
women,  and  the  Uke,  he  gives  expression  to  these 
views.  On  the  principle  that  we  should  not  look 
at  or  listen  to  what  we  have  no  right  to  practise, 
and  that  polluted  things,  seen  and  touched,  pollute 
(De  spectaculis,  viii.,  xvii.),  he  declared  a  Christian 
should  abstain  from  the  theater  and  the  amphi- 
theater. There  pagan  religious  rites  were  applied 
and  the  names  of  pagan  divinities  invoked;  there 
the  precepts  of  modesty,  purity,  and  humanity  were 
ignored  or  set  aside,  and  there  no  place  was  offered 
to  the  onlookers  for  the  cultivation  of  the  Christian 
graces.  Women  should  put  aside  gold  and  precious 
stones  as  ornaments  (De  cuUuy  v.-vi.),  and  virgins 
should  conform  to  the  law  of  St.  Paul  for  women 
and  keep  themselves  strictly  veiled  (De  virginilma 
velandis).  He  praised  the  immarried  state  as  the 
highest  (De  monogamia,  xvii.;  Ad  iLXorem,  i.  3), 
called  upon  Christians  not  to  allow  then^selves  to  be 
excelled  in  the  virtue  of  celibacy  by  vestal  virgins 
and  Egyptian  priests,  and  he  pronounced  second 
marriage  a  species  of  adultery  (De  exhortaiione  ca9- 
tilatis,  ix.).  If  Tertullian  went  to  an  unhealthy  ex- 
treme in  his  counsels  of  asceticism,  he  is  easily  for- 
^ven  when  one  recalls  his  own  moral  vi^or  and  his 


great  services  as  an  ingenuous  and  intrepid  defender 
of  the  Christian  religion,  which  with  him,  as  later 
with  Luther,  was  first  and  chiefly  an  experience  of 
his  own  heart.  On  accoimt  of  his  schism  with  the 
Church,  he,  like  the  great  Alexandrian  Father, 
Origen,  has  failed  to  receive  the  honor  of  canoniza- 
tion. (P.  ScHAFFf.)      D.  S.  SCHAFF. 

Bibuogbapht:  Editions  of  the  works  of  Tertullian  are 
numerous.  The  edUio  princepa  by  Beatus  Rhenanus  ap- 
peared at  Basel,  1521,  3d  ed.,  1539.  Others  are  by  M. 
Mesnarts,  Paris,  1545;  S.  Gelenius,  Basel,  1550;  R.  L.  de 
la  Barre,  Paris,  1580;  J.  von  Wouwer,  Frankfort,  1603 
and  1612;  J.  Pamelius,  Paris,  1608  and  elsewhere  later; 
J.  A.  Sender,  Halle,  1770-76;  E.  F.  Leopold,  Leipsic, 
1839-41;  in  MPL,  vote,  i.-ii.;  one  of  the  best  is  by  F. 
Oehler,  3  vols.,  Leipsic.  1853-54;  another  is  in  the  CSEL, 
Reififerscheid  and  G.  Wissowa,  Vienna,  1890  sqq.,  con- 
tinued by  A.  Kroymann  in  new  ed.,  1906  sqq.,  who  is  also 
issuing  editions  of  separate  works,  Tubingen,  1907  sqq.; 
cf.  the  latter's  Qua^ione^  TertuUiance,  Innsbruck,  1898. 
Eng.  transl.  of  the  "  Works  "  in  ANF,  vols,  iii.-iv.  The 
editions  of  separate  works  are  too  numerous  to  give  here. 

Works  dealing  more  or  less  closely  with  the  life  of  Ter- 
tullian are:  Grotemeyer,  UAer  Tertullien's  Leben  und 
SchrifUn,  Kempen,  1863-65;  J.  Kaye,  The  Ecclenastical 
History  of  the  Second  and  Third  Centuries,  new  ed.,  Cam- 
bridge, 1889;  G.  Boissier,  La  Fin  du  paganistne,  i.  259 
sqq.,  Paris,  1891;  H.  Leclercq,  VAfrique  chritienne,  vol. 
i.,  Paris,  1904;  W.  Walker,  Greatest  Men  of  the  Christian 
Church,  Chicago,  1908;  DCB,  iv.  818-864  (by  Pusey; 
elaborate);  Schaff,  Christian  Church,  ii.  818-833  et  pas- 
sim; Neander,  Christian  Church,  vol.  i.,  passim;  and  in 
general  the  works  on  the  church  history  and  history  of 
doctrine  of  the  period. 

On  his  writings  and  doctrine  consult:  J.  A.  Nosselt, 
De  vera  CBtate  ac  doctrina  scriptorum  Tertulliani,  Halle, 
1768;  W.  MOnscher,  Darstellung  der  moralischen  Ideen 
des  Clemens  von  Alexandrien  und  des  Tertullian,  Helm- 
stedt,  1796;  F.  C.  H.  Schwegler.  Der  Montanismus,  TQ- 
bingen,  1841;  K.  Hesselberg,  Tertullian*  s  Lehre  entwickdt 
aus  seinen  Schriften,  vol.  1,  Leben  und  Schriften,  Dorpat, 
1848;  J.  A.  W.  Neander,  Antignosticus  oder  Geist  des 
Tertullian  und  Einleitung  in  dessen  Schriften,  Berlin,  2d 
ed.,  1849;  G.  Uhlhom,  Fundamenta  chronoloffics  Ter- 
tuUiance, Gdttingen,  1852;  A.  Cr^,  Les  I  dies  de  Tertullien 
sur  la  trcuiition  eccUsiastique,  Strasburg,  1855;  P.  Daurfes, 
£tiule  sur  rapolooitique  de   Tertidlien,  Strasburg,    1855; 

F.  A.  Burckhardt,  Die  Seelenlehre  des  Tertullian,  Budissin, 
1857;  C.  Viala,  TertuUien  consider^  cotntne  apologists, 
Strasburg,  1857;  H.  Mauchon,  Exposition  critique  des 
opinions  de  Tertullien  sur  Vorigine  et  la  nature  du  pichS, 
Strasburg,  1859;  V.  Bordes,  ExposS  critique  des  opinions 
de  Tertullien  sur  la  rSdempiion,  Strasburg,  1860;  P.  Gott- 
wald,  De  montanimno  Terttdliani,  Breslau,  1862;  J.  Don- 
aldson, Critical  Hi^.  of  Christian  LUeraiure  and  Doctrine, 
3  vols.,  London,  1864-66;  J.  Pelet,  Essai  sur  r Apologeticua 
de  Tertullien,  Strasburg,  1868;  C.  A.  H.  Kelhier,  in  TQ, 
lii  (1870),  547-556,  liii  (1871),  585-609;  K.  Rdnsch.  Das 
neue  Testament  TertuUians  aus  den  Schriften  des  Letzteren 
recon^ruirt,  Leipsic,  1871;  C.  E.  Treppel,  Tertullien,  2d 
ed.,  Paris,  1872;  F.  Boehringer,  Die  Kirche  Christi,  2  vols.. 
2d  ed.,  Zurich,  1873;  K.  Leimbach,  Beitr&ge  zur  Abend- 
mahlslehre  TertuUians,  Gotha,  1874;  G.  Caucanus.  Ter- 
tuUien el  le  montanisme,  Genfeve,  1876;  G.  N.  Bonwetsch, 
Die  Schriften  TertuUians,  Bonn,  1878;  A.  Hamack,  in 
ZKG,  U  (1878),  672-583;  idem.  Die  gnechische  Ueber- 
selxung  des  Apologeticus  TertuUians,  Leipsic,  1892;  idem, 
Litteratur,  i.  667-687,  ii.  2  passim;  F.  Oehninger,  Tertul- 
lian und  seine  Auferstehungslehre,  Augsburg,  1878;  J.  de 
Soyres,  Montanism  and  the  Primitive  Church,  London, 
1878:    F.  Nielsen,  TertuUian's  Ethik,  Copenhagen,  1879; 

G.  R.  Hauschild,  Die  rationale  Psychologie  und  Erkennt- 
nistheorie  TertuUians,  Frankfort,  1880;  G.  N.  Bonwetsch, 
Die  Geschichte  des  Montanismus,  Erlangen,  1881;  W. 
Belck,  Geschichte  des  Montanismus,  Leipsic.  1883;  G. 
Ludwig,  TertuUian*s  Ethik,  Leipsic.  1885;  L.  Atxberger, 
Geschichte  der  chrisUichen  Eschatologie  der  vomicdnischen 
Zeit,  Freiburg,  1886;  L.  Lehanneur,  Le  TraiU  de  Ter- 
tuUien contre  les  Valentiniens,  Caen,  1886;  M.  Klussmann, 
Curarum  TertuUianearum  particida,  Halle,  1887;  T.  Zahn, 
Geschichte  des  neutestamerUliehen  Kanons,  i.  51  sqq.,  105 
sqq.,  585  sqq.,  ii.  449  sqq.,  Leipsic,  1889-92;  P.  Corssen, 
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Di*  AUtrtaKa  Simomit  l^imt  .  .  .  m>/  Ar«  QmBm  O*- 
yrO/t.  Berlin.  IMO:  C.  A.  H.  KcOaer.  CkramalBttm  Tar- 
luUiam*  nipplnMiKa,  Bono.  ISW;  E.  Noddeebcn,  To^ 
tutHaH,  CoIlijL.  IMO;  G.  Rauch.  Dit  Cuvdw  dc  MaimJmt 
PkHtMOnAit  auf  dit  LtA-trOdtait  Tmidliant.  Halla.  1800; 
F.  Cibnl.  TtrluUim  utoi  tf.  Cmnlacariiu,  Pan,  IWll 
H.  G.  Voift.  £iiu  nricAaUfiK  [/nluixtf  dtt  aMinmnMucAfla 
Kampfet.  Leipaie.  IMt:  M.  KluHoun.  ExeerjUa  Trr- 
tttiiianea  in  Itidcri  Hifpalt^uv  ttifmoloffii*,  Hamburg, 
1S0Z:  K.  H.  Winh.  Drr  "  Vtrdim^  ■-Bi^rif  ba  Tir- 
InUian  in  itt  AriMichtn  Kircht  tnlieicktU.  Lapne,  1803: 
C,  T.  Cnittwd,  Litrrary  HiM.  a/  Eari^  diTi^iamilv,  3 
tub..  London.  IttOl;  G.  Eaur.  Dit  Stttmltfirt  TaltiUiaiu, 
Padorbom.  1893:  J.  E.  B.  Maynr.  TtTliMian't  Apolon 
In  Jaumai  a/  PhUoK^y.  xii  (1S03),  2W-29S1  H.  Gom- 
pen.  TtTtjiUianta.  Vienna.  ISSS:  E.  RoISa.  in  Tf.  liL 
4  (IWJ):  K.  Wertxtr.  TrtuUioiu  5cAri/(  />•  (jwlacWu 
in  iAnm  VcrAdilau  lu  Vamw  fifrvn  diriurwH  libri. 
T«ehen.  ISM;  M.  Winider,  Drr  TradMontlHfrifi  dm 
UrtlmMrniumt  bei  TtrtuUian,  Muoicb.  1897;  P,  Wolf.  Di» 
SttUune  drr  Chritim  lu  dm  Sehautpidtn  lucA  T0<(illiiin* 
Selirifl  Dt  fptctoctiJii.  Vienna.  1807;  E.  U.  OiHlclwr, 
L'ApoUvit  <U  Tatullitn.  Auteuil,  1808;  J.  Btiar.  Dit 
Golta-  vnd  Logot-LOirt  TerluUiatu,  GAttincoa,  1800; 
F,  Katlenbuacb,  Dot  opotMiMJu  Strnbalipn,  ii.  63  in., 
Leipaie.  1000;  P.  Uonceaux.  HiM.  liUtroirt  dt  rAfrvpu 
dirUiermt.  vol.  I..  Paha.  1001;  £.  von  dor  GolU.  Dot 
Gtba  in  itr  Olltmai  Cliriilnihiil,  pp.  270  aqq..  Leipaie, 
1901:  A.  Bicelmair.  Dit  Biltiiiiiuy  dtr  Chritim  am 
affnuliehtn  Lttm  in  vorkanttantiniteXtr  ZrU,  Hunich, 
1003:  C.  H.  Guicnebert.  TtrtuUitn.  Sludi  nir  «■  hh- 
limtnU  a  eisard  dt  rtmfiirt  tl  dt  la  Kieitlt  riviit.  Pan*. 
1903;  K.  J.  Neumann.  Hippolvl  von  Rom  in  tintr  Sttl- 
lung  ni  Sbat  urul  WtU.  vd,  i.,  Lcipuc,  1902;  A.  d'Alta. 
Thtologit  dt  TtrtaUian.  Paha.  1905  (excellent);  W.  Vol- 
lert.  TeHtiiliant  do^malitcht  vtd  tAitdte  GruntfofucAauwHr, 
'  "i.  10O5;    B.  B.  Warfiold,  in  Prir  "     " 
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.  E29-S&S.  1006,  pp.  1-38,  1 


Adam,  Der  Kirchenhe^riff  TcrtulUani,  Pideibom.  1007; 
KrOcer.  Hitlorv,  pp.  306-380  et  paaaim;  Bardtobairei, 
Gachitku.  pp.  39,  41,  310  aqq.,  305;  idem,  Falrolagit,  pp. 
lS7-ie7,  Eoa.  tnaO.,  St.  louia,  1008;  CailUn,  AiOtm 
taerU,  H.  1-86. 

TESCHEniCACHSS,  tesh'eD-iiiQH"er,  WERHBR: 
Reformed  pastor  and  Annalist;  b.  at  Elberfeld  (25 
m.  D.D.e.  of  Colt^ne]  Sept.  13  (old  style],  IfiOO;  d. 
at  Xanten  (32  m.  d.d.w.  of  DOsseldori^  Apr.  2, 
1638.  He  was  educated  at  the  Reformed  schools  at 
Herbom,  1601-06,  and  received  his  master's  degree 
at  Heidelberg  in  1609;  was  pastor  of  a  circuit  of 
churches  in  the  govenimont  of  Julicb,  1611-13;  at 
Sittard  in  the  Netherlands,  1613-15;  at  Elberfeld, 
1615-17;  at  Clevea,  1617-23;  and  court  preacher 
at  Emmerich  for  the  government  of  Brandenburg, 
1623-32.  After  the  Spanish  occupation  the  Re- 
formed in  the  vicinity  of  JUlich,  Berg,  and  Wesel 
were  driven  from  their  churches  in  cooaequence  of 
an  edict  of  Nov.  3,  1625,  and  Teschenmacher  was 
instrumental  in  gaining  an  intervention  on  the  part 
of  the  Netherlands  atateft-general,  and  the  restora- 
tion of  the  churches.  Two  of  Teechenmacher's 
works  wore  printed:  Repetiiio  brevii  ealhoiiea  et 
orihodoxa  religionit  (Wesel,  1635),  containing  brief 
historical  and  dogmatic  parts;  and  Aflaltt  Clivia 
Julia  Montiitim  .  .  .  (Amheim,  1638).  His  most 
valuable  work  was  AnnaUt  eedemattiei  re/ormationU 
eefUsiamm  Clivia,  Jtdia,  MonHum,  The  original 
manuscript,  dedicated  under  date  of  1633,  has  dis- 
appeared, but  was  used  by  J.  D.  von  Steinen,  who 
incorporated  more  than  one-fourth  into  his  Beiehrei- 
hung  der  ReformaiiontgetehiclUe  des  fferM^umi 
Cleve  (1727).  A  copy  of  the  manuscript  is  preeerved 
in  the  royal  library  at  Berlin.  The  work,  though 
lacking  in  perspective  and  n  knowledge  of  political 
surroundings,  yet  in  ilistinguished  by  learning  and 


■wH  the  inuncdiate  nso  of  imn 
es;  and  it  is  of  much  local  interesL 
(E.  Simons.) 

I.  m  Ztitaekrilt  <tH  havitcktm  Gt- 


FSAHZ  VOH:  Gennan 
Roman  Catholic;  b.  at  Berent  (30  m.  s.w.  of  Dan- 
■ig).  West  PruKia,E>ec.  22,  1869.  He  was  educated 
at  the  University  of  Brealau  (Lie.  Theol.,  18M), 
where  he  became  privat-docent  in  1895,  first  for 
church  history  and  later  (1897)  for  apologetic*. 
Since  1899  he  has  been  associate  profeaaor  of  the 
latter  subject  in  the  same  institution,  and  in  1900 
was  given  charge  of  the  couiaes  in  philosophical  and 
theological  propatdeutics.  He  has  written  Die 
Gmttdlagm  del  WuTtderbegriffi  nach  Thoma*  ton 
Aquin  (Paderborn,  1899);  and  Der  AuUtriialtbt- 
griff  in  den  Hauptphaaen  leiner  AutorucAert  £nJ- 
mckdung  (1007). 

TEST  ACT:  The  name  commonly  applied  to  an 
act  of  parliament  passed  in  1673,  formally  entitied 
"  An  Act  to  Prevent  Dangers  from  Popish  Recu- 
sants," which  extended  the  provisions  of  the  Cor- 
poration Act  (q.v.)  to  public  offices  in  general.  It 
disqualified  for  all  offices,  civil  or  military,  those 
who  had  not  taken  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  su- 
premacy, received  the  sacrament  according  to  the 
rites  of  the  Chureh  of  England,  and  renounced  the 
doctrine  of  tiaiLsubstantiation.  It  was  partly  the 
result  of  intrigues  within  the  Cabal,  forwarded  by 
Shaft«ebuiy  with  the  intention  of  driving  Clifford 
from  office,  and  partly  aimed  at  the  duke  of  York 
(later  James  II.),  who  was  then  high  adniiral.  Will- 
iam of  Orange  declared  in  favor  of  its  principle,  and 
it  was  maintained  by  both  whigs  and  tories,  until 
both  acts  were  repealed  in  1828  on  the  motion  d 
Lord  John  Russell , 

TESTAMEHTS  OP  THE  TWELVE  PATRI- 
ARCHS. See  PsEnDEFiaKAFHA. 

TESTAMEHTOM  DOHIBI  ROSTRI  JESD 
CHHISTI:  A  church  order  of  the  fifth  century. 
The  Testament  was  written  originally  in  Greek,  but 
is  not  extant  in  that  language.  A  Syriac  transla- 
tion from  the  Greek  was  made  by  Jacob  of  Edeesa 
In  6S7.  An  Arabic  version  exists,  taken  from  a  lost 
Coptic  translation.  Analogous  to  the  Arabia  is  an 
Etiuopio  translation.  Fragments  of  the  Utui^ 
may  be  looked  for  in  many  manuscripts,  since  a  few 
prayers  were  long  in  use,  partiy  to  the  present  time. 
A  fragment,  the  description  of  Antichrist,  exists  in 
Latin,  which  may,  however,  antedate  the  Testament. 
In  the  Arabic  and  Byriac  the  Testament  appears 
as  the  first  part  of  an  octateuch  entitled  Cltmeniia. 
The  division  into  eight  books  was  in  imitation  of 
the  Apostolic  Constitutions  which  apparently  it 
was  to  replace,  and  as  such  found  place  among  the 
books  of  the  Bible  in  manuscripts.  Nothing  cer- 
tain is  known  of  the  age  and  origin  of  the  octa- 
teuch; it  was  received  in  various  oriental  legal  col- 
lections. 

The  contents  of  the  Testament  are  arranged  in 
three  parts,  looseljr  eoimected:  an  apooa^rpoe,  i. 
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3-14;  directions  concerning  church  building,  i.  19; 
and  a  church  order,  8pecif3dng  the  duties  of  the 
clergy  and  of  the  laity,  i.  20-ii.  25.  To  instructions 
for  Uie  consecration  of  bishops  a  long  liturgy  is 
appended.  There  are  other  liturgical  parts,  e.g.,  i. 
32,  34-35.  Noteworthy  are  the  canons  on  widows, 
i.  40-43;  there  are  female  clerics,  ranking  above 
the  deaconesses.  The  sources  of  the  work  are  as 
various  as  its  parts.  The  Apocalypse  is  no  doubt 
borrowed;  chaps,  xix.-xxii.  correspond  to  chaps, 
xxxv.-xxxviii.  of  the  Arabic  Didascalia;  yet  the 
Testament  is  probably  the  prior  source.  From  i. 
20  there  is  so  much  resemblance  to  the  Egyptian 
church  order  that  this  main  part  may  be  considered 
as  an  elaboration  of  the  same.  Here  and  there  occur 
analogies  to  the  Apostolic  Constitutions  and  the 
**  Canons  of  Hippolytus,"  and  T.  Zahn  points  out 
verbal  agreements  with  the  prayers  of  the  Gnostic 
"  Acts  of  Peter."  These  desultory  parts  are  held 
together  by  the  literary  fiction  to  which  the  Tes- 
tament owes  its  name.  After  the  resurrection,  it  is 
represented,  Christ  appears  to  the  apostles,  imparts 
to  them  the  Holy  Spirit,  and,  at  the  request  of 
Peter  and  John,  gives  them  a  description  of  the 
end,  i.e.,  the  Apocalypse  (i.  1-15).  John,  Peter, 
and  Matthew  wrote  doi^^n  the  New  Testament  and 
sent  it  into  the  world  through  Dositheus  (perhaps 
Erastus  of  Aristarchus),  Silas,  ll^agnus  (perhaps 
Mana&i),  and  Aquila.  Further  on,  the  author  does 
not  take  pains  to  sustain  the  disguise.  In  the  form 
of  the  Testament  of  Christ  may  be  seen  the  culmina- 
tion of  the  apostolic  fiction  that  attaches  to  church 
orders  from  the  beginning.  In  the  conviction  that 
church  orders  were  derived  from  the  apostolic  tra- 
dition, all  books  on  the  subject  since  the  Didache 
were  ascribed  to  the  apostles.  The  fiction  increases 
in  the  Apostolic  Church  Order  and  the  Apostolic 
Constitutions,  viii  (see  Apostouc  Chxtrch  Direo- 
TORY;  Apostolic  Constitutions  and  Canons) 
U'here  each  apostle  in  turn  is  made  to  give  his  di- 
rections verbally;  finally,  in  the  Testament  all  is 
put  into  the  mouth  of  Christ  himself.  This  form 
was  facilitated  by  the  apocalyptic  introduction. 
Even  the  eschatological  address  of  Mace.  xiii.  5 
sqq.,  Revelation,  and  the  Apocalypse  of  Peter  are 
represented  as  spoken  or  communicated  by  Jesus. 
It  can  not  be  doubted  that  the  falsification  was  gen- 
erally accepted  in  good  faith.  The  Apocalypse  seems 
to  have  originated  in  Syria,  as  this  (i.  10)  stands  at 
the  head  of  the  lands  that  are  to  suffer  from  Anti- 
christ. Zahn  suggests  that  it  might  have  originated 
in  a  separatist  church,  having  first  in  mind  the 
Audians  (q.v.);  A.  Baumstark  ascribes  it  to  the 
Monophysites;  A.  Hamack  and  P.  Drews  refer  it 
to  Egypt,  as  the  formulas  and  usages  are  Egyptian. 
The  time  of  its  production  is  assumed  by  most  to 
have  been  the  fifth  century;  it  is  already  cited  in 
the  *'  Theosophy  "  of  Aristocritus,  at  the  end  of  the 
fifth  century,  as  a  pseudepigraphical  work. 

(H.  ACHELIS.) 
Biblzoorapht:  The  first  edition  waa  by  Lagarde  in  Rdiquim 
juris  eccletiatiici  antiquistimce  Syriace,  Qntct^  pp.  2-19, 
80-89.  Leipsic,  1856,  from  a  ninth-century  manuscript; 
and  the  complete  edition  was  by  I.  E.  Rahmani,  patriarch 
of  Antioch,  Mainz.  1899.  There  is  an  Eng.  transl.  by 
J.  Cooper  and  A.  J.  Maclean,  Edinburgh,  1902  (cf.  Nestle 
in  AJT,  vii.  1903,  pp.  749  sqq.).  Consult:  A.  Ehrfaard, 
Die  (UtchrMiche  LiUerotur  und  ihre  Erfortehung  1884^ 


1900,  pp.  532  sqq.,  Freiburg,  1900;  Hamack,  in  SBA, 
1899,  pp.  878  sqq.;  Achelis,  in  TheologUche  LitenUttr' 
Meituno,  1899,  pp.  704  sqq.;  Zahn,  in  NKZ,  1900,  pp.  438 
sqq.;  Baumstark.  in  TQ8,  1900,  pp.  1  sqq.;  Drews,  in 
TSK,  1901,  pp.  141  sqq. 

TETRAGRAMMATON.    See  Jehovah;  Yahweh. 

TETRAPOLU AN  CONFESSION:  The  Confession 
presented  by  the  four  cities  of  Strasbui^,  Constance, 
Memmingen,  and  lindau  to  the  Diet  of  Augsbuig, 
and  properly  speaking  the  first  confession  of  the 
Reformed  Church.  The  call  of  the  Diet  by  the  em- 
peror at  Augsbuig,  Apr.  8,  1530  (see  Auosbubo 
Confession  and  its  Apology,  §  1),  declaring  for  an 
open  discussion  and  final  reconcilement,  though  met 
with  misgiving  in  upper  Germany,  where  the  dele- 
gates were  advised  rather  to  work  for  a  future  free 
general  council,  yet  encouraged  electoral  Saxony 
and  several  imperial  cities  in  southern  Germany  to 
prepare  arguments  in  writing  for  the  defense  of  their 
respective  beliefs  and  forms.  By  Apr.  26,  Wolf- 
gang Capito  (q.v.)  was  at  work  at  Strasbuig.  How- 
ever, the  instructions  to  the  delegates,  Johannes 
Sturm  (q.v.)  and  Matthis  Pfarrer,  aimed  at  two 
things;  the  avoidance  of  the  disunion  of  the  Protes- 
tant states,  and  of  the  examination  of  the  meaning 
of  doctrines.  When  they  arrived  at  Augsbuig  this 
policy  proved  impracticable,  because  Johann  Eck's 
404  articles  included  the  Strasburg  party  in  its  at- 
tack; because  there  were  present  a  number  of 
Lutheran  theologians  holding  themselves  entirely 
aloof;  and  in  the  opening  address  the  demand  of  a 
written  presentation  and  defense  in  Latin  and  Ger- 
man was  made  of  each  constituent.  Again  and  again 
the  delegates  sent  back  to  Strasburg  for  theologians, 
but  no  invitation  or  freedom  of  passage  having  been 
assured,  the  council  hesitated  to  send  Martin  But- 
ser  and  Capito  for  fear  of  their  arrest.  Meanwhile 
the  two  had  started  and  arrived  June  23  and  26, 
but  for  three  weeks  longer  they  deferred  their  public 
appearance.  It  was  already  certain  that  the  princes 
would  not  admit  the  cities  dissenting  on  the  doc- 
trine of  the  sacrament  to  a  subscription  of  their 
Confession  (Augsbuig) ;  and  only  by  the  sacrifice  of 
those  dissenting  on  the  sacrament,  Melanchthon 
hoped  to  save  the  cause  of  the  Evangelicals,  since 
it  was  known  that  the  emperor  would  not  submit 
the  corporeal  presence  in  the  Eucharist  to  question. 
Simultaneous  with  the  arrival  of  Butzer,  it  happened 
that  Landgrave  Philip  of  Hesse,  in  spite  of  scruples 
as  to  the  article  on  the  sacrament,  signed  the  Saxon 
Confession.  The  Strasburg  theologian,  therefore, 
had  to  prepare  in  haste  his  own  confession.  In  sub- 
stance it  followed  as  closely  as  possible  the  Confes- 
sion of  the  princes.  Accordingly,  in  the  article  on 
the  sacrament  it  is  declared  that ''  the  Lord  in  this 
sacrament  according  to  his  Word  gives  to  his  fol- 
lowers his  true  body  and  true  blood  to  eat  and  drink, 
to  the  nourishment  of  their  souls  and  to  eternal  life, 
that  they  may  remain  in  him  and  he  in  them." 
Zwingli's  influence  appears  in  the  twenty-three  arti- 
cles in  the  first  place  given  to  the  Scripture-principle, 
followed  by  Christ  and  his  grace  as  the  chief  con- 
tent and  the  critical  measure  of  ecclesiastical  tradi- 
tion. Zwinglian  also  is  the  stress  on  the  Church 
invisible  as  the  "  Bride  of  Christ."  The  sacraments 
are  so  called  not  only  because  they  are  visible  tokens 
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of  grace,  but  also  because  they  are  acts  of  homage 
to  Christ;  hence  a  reversal  of  the  accent  of  the 
Augsburg  Confession,  viii.  The  use  of  images  is  re- 
jected, though  "  in  themselves,  when  not  honored 
and  worshiped,  they  are  unobjectionable."  De- 
nunciation of  abuses  is  more  severe  than  in  the  Con- 
fession of  the  princes,  the  mass  being  termed  "  a 
horrible  carding  mart'*  and  an  "  unendiu^ble 
abomination." 

While  the  theologians  were  thus  busy,  the  dele- 
gates were  endeavoring  to  induce  other  cities  to 
sign,  but  met  with  little  success.  Only  Constance, 
Memmingen,  and  Lindau  declared  themselves  will- 
ing, if  the  article  on  the  sacrament  were  abbreviated. 
After  a  second  unsuccessful  effort  to  present  the 
Confession  in  the  emperor's  presence,  it  was  re- 
ceived by  his  chancellor  on  July  9.  The  emperor 
demanded  next  (July  14)  that  all  protesting  cities 
should  declare  their  faith,  with  the  result  that,  be- 
sides Nurembei^  and  Reutlingen,  also  Heilbronn, 
Kempten,  and  Windsheim  joined  the  Saxon  Con- 
fession. The  adherents  of  the  Tetrapolitana,  now 
more  isolated,  surmised  correctly  that  they  were  to 
be  pressed  to  a  more  positive  avowal  of  the  Zwing- 
lian  idea  of  the  sacrament;  hence,  they  made  no 
further  statements,  referring  to  their  Confession  as 
neither  Lutheran  nor  Zwinglian,  but  in  obedience 
to  Christ's  conunand  according  to  Scripture.  For 
a  considerable  time  they  heard  only  uncertain 
rumors  concerning  the  reception  of  their  document. 
Evidently  the  emperor  was  playing  arbitrary  treat- 
ment against  them  in  order  to  gain  the  Lutheran 
estates.  However,  the  first  decree  (Sept.  22)  favor- 
ing common  counsel  and  common  cause  against 
those  not  holding  to  the  real  corporeal  presence  in 
the  sacrament  and  against  Anabaptists,  was  de- 
clined by  the  Lutheran  estates  with  the  expressed 
hope  that  the  former  might  be  reconciled  in  common 
with  the  Christian  churches.  This  reference  had  in 
mind,  doubtlessly,  the  pending  efforts  of  Butzer 
and  Capito  to  bring  together  Luther  and  Zwingli. 
At  any  rate  the  principal  effect  of  the  decree  was  to 
spare  the  cities  holding  the  Zwinglian  doctrine  the 
peril  of  a  joint  Koman  and  Lutheran  antagonism, 
and  led  to  a  decisive  break  between  the  emperor 
and  the  Lutheran  estates,  tending  to  draw  the  pro- 
testing groups  into  closer  community.  On  Oct.  13, 
the  party  of  Strasbui^  ventured  to  apply  to  the 
Saxons  for  admission  into  the  Evangelical  league 
and  were  not  unfavorably  met.  Meanwhile  the 
Tetrapolitan  Confession  had  been  submitted  to  the 
conmiittee  of  theologians,  which  was  already  occu- 
pied with  a  confutation  of  the  Saxon  Confession. 
The  confutation  prepared  by  Eck,  Johannes  Faber 
(q.v.),  and  Johannes  CochLeus  (q.v.)  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  emperor,  Aug.  10.  In  the  confutation 
of  the  Tetrapolitana  there  is  less  monotonous  cita- 
tion of  tradition  than  against  the  Saxon  and  more 
reference  to  Biblical  proof,  consonant  with  the 
Zwinglian  Scripture-principle.  The  tone  is  very 
severe,  and,  without  warrant,  fables  of  mockery  of 
the  host  are  alleged,  against  which  Sturm  promptly 
replied  with  a  brief  and  dignified  exoneration.  The 
four  cities  declared  (Oct.  30)  that  they  were  open 
to  conviction  through  a  general  council,  **  accord- 
ing to  the  divine  Scripture";    and,  for  the  r&Bt, 


avowed  their  allegiance.  This  un3rielding  fimmeas 
perplexed  the  emperor.  Nothing  remained  but  to 
ignore  the  cities  till  the  prorogation  of  the  diet.  The 
decree  of  the  emperor  turned  more  sternly  against 
the  '^  Z>\inglian  cities"  than  against  the  Lutherans; 
and  he  threatened  to  \isit  severe  measures  upon  the 
grave  error  against  the  sacrament  as  against  icono- 
clasm  and  the  like.  Natiu^lly,  the  four  cities  de- 
clined the  decree;  but  they  had  all  the  more  reason 
to  seek  closer  relations  with  the  Lutherans.  They 
were  present  at  Schmalkald,  and  their  signatures 
appear  in  the  document  of  the  league  of  Feb.  27, 
1531  (see  Schmalkald  Articles).  Thus  a  develop- 
ment arose  which  turned  aside  the  Tetrapolitana. 
The  Swiss,  to  whom  it  was  represented  as  a  bridge 
to  the  Lutherans,  would  not  exchange  their  clear 
doctrine  on  the  sacrament  for  vague  words.  The 
Confession  of  the  League  was  the  Augustana,  to 
which  the  Tetrapolitana  became  secondary,  as  in 
substance  the  same;  and  the  party  of  Strasbui^  ad- 
mitted at  the  Diet  of  Schweinfurt  in  1532,  that  they 
recognized  the  Augustana  alongside  of  theirs,  but 
were  not  willing  to  abandon  their  own. 

Soon  after  the  reading  of  the  confutation,  the 
Strasburg  delegates  secured  a  secretly  taken  copy, 
and  Butzer  set  to  work  to  prepare  an  apology, 
which,  with  the  Confession,  was  published,  Bekandt- 
nu88  der  vier  Frey-  und  Reichstdtt  (Strasburg,  1531; 
ZweibrQcken,  1604).  A  Latin  translation  of  the 
Tetrapolitana  appeared  (Strasburg,  1531). 

(E.  F.  Karl  MCller.) 

Biblxographt:  T.  Keim,  SchtDdbiseheReformaUoTuo^^ickU, 
TQbingen,  1855;  F.  Dobel,  Memmingen  im  Reformationt- 
teUaltert  parta  iv.-v.,  Augsburg,  1878;  Virck,  in  ZKQ, 
1888;  A.  P&tzold.  Die  KonfuUUion  des  VierstOdtebdcennt- 
niasea,  Leipsic,  1900;  J.  Ficker,  in  TkeologiMche  Abhand- 
lungen  fur  H.  HolUmann,  TOblngen.  1902;  K.  M  Oiler. 
Die  Bekenntniaechriften  der  reformirUn  Kirche^  Leipsic, 
1903.  The  404  theses  of  Eck  are  translated  in  Papers  of 
the  American  Society  cf  Church  Hietoryt  2  ser.,  ii.  21-81. 
New  York,  1910.< 

TETRARCH:  The  title  primarily  of  a  military 
and  later  of  an  administrative  official.  Li  its  mili- 
tary sense  it  denoted  the  commander  of  a  cavalry 
squadron  of  four  companies  or  sixty-four  men.  In 
the  administrative  sense  a  tetrarch  was  the  ruler 
of  a  tetrarchy,  originally  the  fourth  part  of  a  coim- 
try;  as  was  the  case  among  the  Thessalians  and, 
at  one  time,  among  the  Galatian  Celts  of  Asia  Minor 
(cf.  also  the  four  "  tribes  "  of  Attica  previous  to  the 
time  of  Cleisthenes).  Later  he  was  simply  a  tribu- 
tary or  petty  prince,  and  in  this  sense  the  title  was 
applied  by  the  Komans  to  the  many  princelings  of 
Syria,  oidy  the  most  important  being  officially 
styled  "  kmg." 

The  best  example  of  tetrarchs  is  furnished  by  the 
Herodian  dynasty.  In  41  b.c.  Herod  and  his  brother 
Phasael  received  the  title  of  tetrarch  from  Antony. 
In  40  the  former  had  the  title  of  king  at  Rome,  and 
in  20  his  younger  brother  Pheroras  was  made  tet- 
rarch of  Persea.  On  the  death  of  Herod  (4  B.C.), 
his  dominions  were  divided  among  his  sons,  Arche- 
laus  having  the  preeminence  as  ''  ethnarch/'  while 
his  brothers  Antipas  and  Philip  were  tetrarchs. 
Agrippa  I.  received  from  Caligula  (37  a.d.)  the  title 
of  king  together  with  the  tetrarchies  of  Philip  and 
Lysanias;   and  his  son,  Agrippa  II.,  was  already 
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kinK  of  Chalcis  when  he  was  givim  the  tetmrchies  of 
Ids  father.  The  Nfw  Testament  registers  the  popu- 
lar disregard  of  these  official  distinctionii;  in  Matt. 
ii.  22,  Archelaus  is  "king"  instead  of  his  father, 
Bnd  Matt.  xiv.  9,  aa  cantrasted  with  xiv.  I,  and 
Mark  vi.  14  sqq.  term  Herod  Antipaa  "  king." 
Only  Luke  observes  the  exact  nomenclftture  {Luke 
iii.  1,  19,  ix.  7;   Acta  xiii,  1). 

(E.  VON  DobschUti.) 

BiBUoaHAFHT:  W.  M.  RaiMfty.  TU  CiuoA  in  rte  flomon 
Empire,  pp.  41.  45.  55,  London  sad  New  York,  1893; 
S.  Malhcira.  HimI.  of  ^.  T.  Tima  in  PalrMint.  pp.  14^ 
14fl.  New  Yqrk,  1809.  2d  cd..  1610;  RdbUrer.  OuKhiclilt, 
i.  423-l:-4.  ii.  197.  iii.  77-78,  Eu«.  tniml.,  I.,  ii.  7-^:  Ofl, 
iv,  725-728;  EB.  W.  4978;  JE.  iii.  120;   DCO.  ii.  717. 

TETZEL,  JOHANB:  b.  at  Leiiwic  between  H50 
and  1460;  d.  there  in  July,  1519.  He  studied  the- 
ology and  philosophy  at  the  university  of  his  native 
tity,  entered  the  Dominican  order  in  1489,  achieved 
some  success  as  a  preacher,  and  was  in  1502  com- 
Tniasioned  by  the  pope  to  preach  the  jubilee  indul- 
gence, which  he  did  throughout  his  life.  In  1S09 
ie  was  made  inquisitor,  and  in  1517  Leo  X.  made 
him  eominissioncr  of  indulgences  for  ail  Germany. 
lie  acquired  the  decree  of  licentiate  of  theology  in 
the  University  of  Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  1517,  and 
that  of  doctor  of  theology,  1518,  by  defending,  in 
two  disputations,  the  doctrine  of  indulgences  against 
Luther.  The  impudence  with  nhich  he  sold  full 
forgiveness  for  sins  not  yet  committed,  caused  great 
scandal;  and  when  LuUicr  in  the  confessional  be- 
came aware  of  the  evil  effect  of  his  doings,  he  began 
to  preach  openly  against  him.  He  was  also  con- 
demned (though  later  panloned)  tor  immorality. 
It  became  necessary  to  disavow  Tet^el;  and,  when 
he  discovered  that  Miltjtz  was  aware  of  nil  his  frauds 
and  embeiiJcmcnts,  he  withdrew,  >  frightened,  into 
the  Dominican  monastery  in  Leipsic.  He  died  at 
the  time  of  the  Leipsic  disputation  in  1519.  In 
C.  H.  H.  Wright  and  Charles  N^'s  Proteslanl  IHc- 
tionary  (London,  1904),  pp.  294  sqq.,  is  a  Cacdmile 
of  a  Tetzel  indulgence. 

SmuooRAPiiT:  0.  Hccht,  Vila  J.  Tdidi,  Witteabcrg,  1717 
(ProtMlant);  J.  Vf«el.  Lrten  du.  .  .  .  TiUtl.  2d  cd., 
Leipsic,  1721  (Pnileitanl);  F.  Q,  HDrmDnn.  /^rfu- 
bucJirribung  den  Ablanprrdiafn  Ttlifl.  Lfipaic,  1844 
(PntHlanl):  V.  Grflnc.  TcOii  tmd  LiiUvir.  odrr  Lrbtiu- 
gaehichlt  und  RreAItrrtinuno  da  .  .  .  Johann  TrUrl,  2d 
ed.,  MQngtcr.  1800  (Roman  Catholic);  Knyur,  GachvMt- 
Quellm  abrr  dm  Ablaaiprtdiger  Tttiei.  Anoiibn»,  1877; 
F.  Kamer.  TtUel  dtr  Abliuaprtdien:  FmukDnberg.  ISSO 
(Pn>t«tiuit) ;  E.  Kolbfl,  Jol-arm  TrUtl.  tjteyl.  1882  (Ro- 
man Cadiolie);  K.  W.  Hcmnium,  JaHmn  TtUd.  2d  ed., 
Fnutlclort,  I8S.1  (Roman  Catbolie);  O.  A.  Ueijer,  Jolumn 
Tmel.  Utrecht.  1885  (Romiui  CRtholie);  O.  KoWBrBU, 
Bebaid  da«  Oeld  in  Kattm  kliKgl.  BannEn.  1890  (Pmtu- 
tant);  J.  B.  Bahm,  Zur  Trtict'Legtndt.  HildHiheim.  1800; 
P.  Majiinke.  Johann  TtUet,  dtr  AblatipTtdiotr.  Erfurt, 
1S09:  U.  Psulus.  Jnhann  TiUel.  drr  AbUutprediorr.  Msim. 
1899:  J.  JonsKD,  Hut.  a/ the  GrTTaan  Pcoplr.  iii.  80  nqq., 
St.  Louis,  lOno  (Rnmui  Cntholicl;  Cambridge  Modem 
Ifiitorv,  ii.  131.  130,  134,  204.  New  York,  1004;  StUaB. 
Chriilian  Churrh.  vi.  1SI-1SS  ct  passim.  aa<l.  in  ernera], 

Retonaatioa. 

TBDTOHIC  ORDER  (Domus  Hospitalis  S.  Mario) 
Theutonicorum  in  Jerusaiem).  An  order  originally 
of  the  hospitaler  type  and  later  chivulrie,  suljsequent 
in  origin  t^  the  Knights  of  St.  John  and  the  Tem- 
plars and  probably  not  inferior  to  them  in  lasting 
importance.    It  differed  from  tlieae  two  orders  in 


that  it  was  purely  German.  The  beginning  of  tha 
order  is  to  be  discerned  in  a  field  hospital  which  was 
cstablbhed  during  the  siege  of  Acre,  begun  in  Aug., 
1189,  which,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  siege,  was 
transferred  to  the  imperial  chaplain  Konrad  and 
the  chamberlain  Burkhanl;  these  with  others  united 
to  form  a  fraternity  after  the  rule  of  ihe  KnighlB  of 
St.  John  and  named  it  the  "  Hospital  of  St.  Mary 
of  the  Germans  in  Jerusalem,"  In  its  origin,  there- 
fore, the  order  was  purely  a  brotherhood  for  the 
care  of  the  sick,  at  the  head  of  which  stood  an  eccle- 
siastic, the  above-mentioned  Chaplain  Konrad, 
who  appears  in  a  document  of  1191  as  Prirreptor 
hospiliilia  Alfmannorum.  Mict  the  conquest  of 
Acre  in  July,  1191.  the  brotherhood  erected  there 
a  hospital  and  a  church. 

Qement  III.  in  1191  and  Celestine  III.  in  1196 
gave  formal  sanction  to  the  order,  which  found 
powerful  protectors  in  Duke  Frederick  of  Swabia 
and  the  Emperor  Heniy  VI.  From  the  latter  it  re- 
ceived, in  1197,  a  hospital  at  Barletta,  its  first  pos- 
session in  the  West,  and  the  wealthy  monastery  of 
the  Holy  Trinity  at  Palermo.  The  favor  of  the 
emperor  proceeded  largely  from  his  desire  to  make 
the  order  an  instrument  for  the  prosecution  of  bis 
plans  in  Europe,  and  this  led  to  the  assumption  of 
the  military  character.  In  1198  tlie  brotherhood 
made  militury  service  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
Templars  a  part  of  its  work,  and  a  knight  was 
chosen  as  the  first  grand  master.  Confirmation  by 
Innocent  III.  followed  in  Feb.,  1199.  The  insignia 
of  the  order  was  a  white  mantle  with  a  black  cross 
potent.  Though  progress  under  the  first  grand 
masters  was  not  rapid,  the  order  gained  a  foothold 
in  Germany,  where  a  number  of  hospitals  at  Halle, 
Coblenz,  Nuremberg,  and  other  places  eame  into 
its  posaesaion.  The  oldest  province  was  Thuringia; 
the  province  of  Austria  was  created  in  1203.  The 
Emperor  Frederick  11.  and  Pope  Honorius  III.  gave 
the  knights  their  protection,  aud  the  latter,  in  a 
bull  of  Jan.,  1221,  placed  llie  order  on  an  equal 
fooling  with  the  Knighis  o{  St.  John  and  the 
Templars. 

Under  its  fourth  grand  master,  Hermann  of  Salza 
(1210-39),  the  order  entered  upon  a  rapid  develop- 
ment. In  his  time  occurred  the  most  imjmrtant 
event  in  the  history  of  the  order,  its  establishment 
in  Prussia.  The  planting  of  Cliristjanity  in  that 
region  had  been  effected  after  many  attempts  by 
Christian,  a  Cistercian  monk  of  Oliva,  who,  in  1212, 
was  made  bishop  of  Prussia.  A  pagan  reaction  in 
tlie  country  induced  Bishop  Christian  to  oak  aid  of 
the  Teutonic  Order,  which  received  from  pope  and 
emperor  the  promise  of  the  absolute  possessioa  of 
all  the  lands  it  might  conquer.  In  the  spring  of 
1230  an  army  of  the  order  entered  Masovia.  The 
cities  of  Kulm,  Thorn,  and  Harienwerder  were 
founded  and  the  conquest  of  Prussia  proper  was 
begun.  Reen/orcemenls  poured  in  from  Germany, 
where  the  crusade  against  the  heathens  was  being 
preached  and  there  resulted  the  steady  acquisitiou 
of  the  Prussian  territory,  the  possession  of  which 
was  secured  by  the  erection  of  castles  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  cities.  By  1283  the  power  of  the 
order  was  definitely  established.  As  eariy  aa  1237 
the  Teutonio    Order  had  succeeded  in    achieving 
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what  every  other  order  failed  to  aocomplish,  the 
erection  of  an  independent  state.  After  the  fall  of 
Acre  in  1291  the  capital  of  the  order  was  removed 
to  Venice,  and  in  1309  to  Marienburg  in  Prussia. 

The  Spread  of  the  Christian  religion  and  the  ger- 
manization  of  the  land  were  carried  on  simultane- 
eoualy.  Peasants  from  Lower  Saxony  and  West- 
phalia transformed  the  lands  into  fertile  grain  fields, 
and  by  the  side  of  the  castles  of  the  order  arose 
numerous  towns  with  a  German  population,  which 
grew  rich  through  an  extensive  commerce.  Be- 
tween the  knights  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities 
cordial  relations  prevailed  and  the  order  itself  de- 
rived great  wealth  from  its  trade.  The  strength  of 
the  order  was  due  to  its  rigorous  discipline  and  its 
excellent  oiganization.  At  its  head  was  the  grand 
master,  who  was  limited  in  the  exercise  of  his  powers 
by  a  council  of  the  other  high  officiab,  among  them 
the  chief  hospitaler  and  the  treasurer.  The  su- 
preme power  was  vested  in  the  grand  chapter  of  the 
order  which  elected  the  grand  master  and  exercised 
its  power  of  punishment  and  deposition.  Each 
house  of  the  order  was  under  the  authority  of  a 
commendator  {Kamthur)  and  a  number  of  houses 
constituted  a  province  at  the  head  of  which  stood 
the  Land-KonUhur.  Eligible  to  membership  in  the 
order  were  Germans  only  of  legitimate  birth,  show- 
ing the  arms  of  four  ancestors,  pure  in  morals  and 
unstained  in  honor.  The  discipline  in  the  houses 
was  strict,  the  life  simple.  Unquestioning  obedience 
to  superiors  was  the  highest  duty  and  every  trans- 
gression was  punished  severely.  Flight  in  battle  or 
intercourse  with  the  heathen  was  punished  by  ex- 
pulsion. The  order  also  embraced  clerical  brethren 
for  the  performance  of  religious  duties,  and  sisters, 
whose  work  lay  especially  in  the  hospitals.  The 
principal  hospital  in  Prussia  was  situated  at  Elbing 
and  in  Germany  at  Niuembeig. 

The  order  attained  the  height  of  power  in  the 
second  half  of  the  fourteenth  century.  In  the  peace 
of  Kalisch  Little  Pomerania  was  acquired  from 
Poland  and  with  the  acquisition  of  the  Danish  pos- 
sessions in  Esthonia  its  authority  extended  along 
the  entire  Baltic  coast.  It  became  also  the  great 
power  in  the  Baltic  Sea.  In  1398  its  fleet  took  Got- 
land from  the  Vitalian  Brethren  and  in  1404  it 
acquired  Wisby.  By  the  purchase  of  Neumark  its 
connection  with  the  empire  was  established.  In  this 
very  time  of  glory,  however,  powerful  forces  of  de- 
cay had  begun  to  work.  In  place  of  the  rigorous 
discipline  and  simplicity  of  old  appeared  luxuiy  and 
ostentation.  Party  strife  sapped  the  strength  of  the 
order  and  the  relations  of  friendship  between  knights 
and  citizens  had  disappeared.  Moreover,  with  the 
rise  of  Poland  appeared  a  formidable  rival  to  the 
German  influence.  In  1386  Jagello,  Grand  Prince 
of  Lithuania,  became  king  of  Poland.  War  soon 
broke  out  with  the  kinghts,  and  on  June  15,  1410, 
on  the  plain  of  Tannenberg  the  forces  of  the  order 
were  crushingly  defeated;  all  its  great  oflicers  per- 
ished, and  the  power  of  the  order  was  annihilated 
at  one  blow.  It  was  saved  from  destruction  by  the 
heroism  of  Count  Henry  of  Plauen,  who  held  Marien- 
buig  against  the  Poles  to  such  good  effect  that  the 
peace  of  Thorn  in  1411  left  the  possessions  of  the 
Older  almost  unimpaired.    Internal  anarchy,  how- 


ever, hastened  the  end.  In  1440  a  part  of  the 
knights  and  the  cities  oiganized  the  Prussian  League 
in  opposition  to  the  main  order  and  in  a  civil  war 
which  followed  the  league  gained  possession  of  more 
than  fifty  towns  and  offered  to  place  the  country 
under  the  suzerainty  of  Poland.  Finally,  by  the 
peace  of  Thorn  in  1466,  West  Prussia  was  incorpo- 
rated with  Poland,  while  East  Prussia  was  granted 
to  the  grand  master  as  a  Polish  fief.  In  Germany, 
too,  decay  had  overtaken  the  order  so  that  no  help 
could  be  derived  for  the  defense  of  the  possessions 
in  Prussia.  In  1525  Albert  of  Prussia  (q.v.),  elected 
grand  master  of  the  order,  transformed  its  posses- 
sions into  a  hereditary  duchy,  held  of  the  king  of 
Prussia.  In  1561  Gerhard  Kettler,  following  the 
example  of  Albert,  received  Livonia  as  a  fief  from 
Poland  with  the  title  of  duke  of  Courland  and 
Semigallia. 

The  subsequent  history  of  the  order,  restricted 
to  its  possessions  in  Germany,  Austria,  and  the 
Netherlands,  possesses  little  interest.  By  the  treaty 
of  Pressburg  in  1805  the  presidency  of  the  oider 
was  vested  in  the  house  of  Austria,  and  within  the 
next  few  years  its  territories  in  South  Germany  and 
on  the  Rhine  were  transferred  by  Napoleon  to  the 
governments  within  which  they  lay.  As  a  purely 
Austrian  order  it  was  reoiganized  in  1809  and  con- 
firmed by  Pius  IX.  in  1871.  Its  activity  is  now 
restricted  to  its  original  service,  the  care  of  the  sick 
in  war  and  in  peace.  (G.  UHLHORNf.) 

Bxbuoorapht:  For  list  of  periodical  articles  consult:  O. 
Rautenbeis,  0«f-  ttnd  Weatpreu—en.  Ein  WegfUhrer 
durch  die  Zeiitchrifaitteratur,  Leipeic,  1897.  Consult 
further:  E.  Hennig,  Die  Statuten  dee  detUechen  Ordene, 
Kftnigsberg,  1806;  Scriptoree  rerum  Pnuaicarum,  i.  3 
■qq.,  291  sqq.,  Leipsic,  1861;  Codex  diplomatictu  ordinie 
8.  Maria  ThetdorUeontnit  ed.  J.  H.  Hennes,  2  vols.,  Mains, 
1846-fil;  K.  von  Schldser,  Die  Hanea  und  der  deuteche 
Ritterordent  Berlin,  1851 ;  J.  Voigt,  Oeechichte  dee  deutecKen 
Rittermrdene,  2  vols.,  Berlin,  1857-69;  B.  Dudik,  Dee  Lohen 
deutechen  RiUerordene  MUneeammluno  in  TVien,  Vienna, 
1858;  A.  L.  Ewald,  Die  Eroberung  Preueeene  durch  die 
DeulecKen,  4  vols.,  Halle,  1872-^;  F.  C.  Woodhouse. 
MUiiary  Rdigiotu  Ordere  of  the  MiddU  Agee,  London,  1879; 
F.  de  Salles,  Annalee  de  Vordre  teutonique,  Paris,  1887; 
M.  Perlbach,  Die  Staiuien  dee  Deutechordene,  Halle,  1890; 
M.  Oehler,  Oeechichte  dee  Deutechen  RiUerordene,  vol.  i.. 
Die  AnfUnge  dee  Ordene  bie  mum  EirUritt  in  den  Preueeeni' 
kampf,  Elbing,  1908. 

TEUTSCH,  6E0R6  DANIEL:  German  Luther- 
an; b.  at  Schftssburg  (290  m.  e.s.e.  of  Budapest), 
Transylvania,  Dec.  12,  1817;  d.  at  Hermannstadt 
(72  m.  s.8.e.  of  Klausenbuig)  July  2,  1893.  He 
studied  at  Vienna  and  Berlin,  1837-39;  was  in- 
structor at  the  Evangelical  gymnasium  at  Schfiss- 
burg,  1842-1850;  and  rector,  1850-63;  preacher  at 
Agnetheln  and  dean  of  the  ecclesiastical  district  of 
Schenk,  1863-67;  and  Evangelical  bishop  in  Her- 
mannstadt, 1867-93.  Teutsch  was  the  leader  for 
German  institutions  among  the  Saxons  in  Transyl- 
vania, particularly  in  education  and  religion.  He 
was  instrumental  in  defending  and  maintaining  the 
autonomy  of  his  church  and  its  schools  against  the 
encroachments  of  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Greek 
(lurches,  and  the  Magyar  influence;  and  he  was 
active,  both  before  and  after  becoming  bishop,  in 
its  internal  organization  and  promotion.  As  a 
preacher  he  was  eloquent  and  i>ersuasive.  He  wrote 
Urkundenbuch   der   evangeUachen  Landeskixche  in 
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SiehenbUrgen  (Hermannstadt,  1862);  Synodal-ver- 
JiandLungen  der  evangdischen  Landeskirche  in  Siebenr- 
biirgen  bis  1600  (1883);  and  Geschichte  der  aieben- 
burger  Sachsen  (3d  ed.,  1899).  (F.  Teutsch). 

Bibuoorapht:  The  memorial  address  by  F.  Teutsch  was 
published  at  Hermamistadt,  and  contains  a  list  of  litera- 
ture. Consult  the  biography  by  F.  Teutsch,  Hermann- 
Btadt,  1909;  and  ADB,  vol.  xxzvii. 


TEXTUS  RECEPTUS.  See  BiBLuTtor,  II.,  2,  §  2. 

THADDEUS.    See  Judas. 

THAMER,  ta'mer,  THEOBALD:  German  convert 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church;  b.  at  Oberehnheim 
(15  m.  s.w.  of  Strasbm^)  at  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century;  d.  at  Freiburg  May  23,  1569. 
He  received  his  education  at  Rosheim,  and  at  the 
University  of  Wittenberg,  where  he  studied  1535-39. 
He  then  went  to  Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  and  in 
1543  was  called  to  Marburg  by  Landgrave  Philip 
of  Hesse  as  professor  of  theology  and  preacher  at 
St.  Elizabeth's  Church.  Thamer  had  been  hardly 
a  year  in  Marburg  when  his  bristling  defense  of  the 
Lutheran  doctrine  as  to  the  Lord's  Supper  brought 
him  into  collision  with  his  colleague,  Andreas  Hy- 
perius;  but  the  landgrave  admonished  the  Mar- 
burg theologians,  Oct.  14, 1544,  to  refrain  from  strife. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  Schmalkald  War,  Thamer 
was  appointed  army  chaplain  by  the  landgrave,  and 
thereby  gained  opportunity  to  make  observations 
that  were  decisive  on  his  subsequent  life.  His  ex- 
periences and  the  unhappy  issue  of  the  war  moved 
him  to  questions  regarding  the  causes  of  the  Refor- 
mation; and  thus  began  his  doubts  touching  the 
correctness  of  the  Evangelical  doctrine  of  repentance 
and  justification.  Thamer  was  not  the  man  to  con- 
ceal these  conflicts  and  what  stirred  him  became 
known  to  all  Marburg  and  set  the  town  in  commo- 
tion. The  government  at  Cassel  interposed,  and 
summoned  Thamer,  Draconitas,  and  Adam  Kraft 
to  Cassel.  Thamer  here  declared  that  he  could  not 
hold  the  doctrine  ''  by  faith  alone  "  as  sound  and 
Evangelical,  but  promised  to  abstain  from  further 
attacks  on  the  Lutheran  teaching.  At  Easter,  1549, 
however,  he  started  the  conflict  anew,  and  was  sus- 
pended, on  Aug.  8,  1549,  after  the  synods  at  Zicgen- 
hain  and  Cassel,  till  the  return  of  the  landgrave. 
At  the  close  of  1549  he  became  second  preacher  at 
St.  Bartholomew's  in  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  but 
because  of  his  sharp  attacks  on  Lutheranism,  he  was 
dismissed  from  this  post;  he  then  turned  to  Land- 
grave Philip,  and  requested  a  regular  examination 
of  the  errors  charged  against  him.  Philip  resolved 
on  the  extraordinary  step  of  procuring  him  the  op- 
portunity of  conferring  in  person  with  the  most 
eminent  theologians  of  that  age.  So  he  journeyed 
to  Jena  to  meet  Erhard  Schnepf,  then  to  Melanch- 
thon  at  Wittenberg,  next  to  Superintendent  Daniel 
Gresserat  Dresden,  and  finally  to  Bullinger  at 
Zurich.  But  none  of  these  theologians  could  pro- 
noimce  in  his  favor.  Thamer  then  went  to  Rome, 
and  there  passed  over  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  probably  in  1553  or  1554.  .  Two  years  later 
he  returned  to  Grermany  and  was  appointed  preacher 
in  Minden.  Thereafter  he  obtained  a  canonry  at 
Mainz,  where  he  issued  his  Apologia  in  1561.  The 
same  year  he  received  a  theological  instruotorship 


at  the  University  of  Freiburg  which  he  held  till  his 
death.  Carl  Mirbt. 

Bibuoobapht:  J.  A.  W.  Neander,  Theobald  Thamer ,  der 
ReprAeentarU  und  Vorgdnoer  modemer  Oei^esricfUuno  in 
dem  ReformationazeitaUer,  Berlin,  1842;  Hi^oriache  po- 
lUiaehe  BUUter,  ed.  Q.  Phillips  and  Q.  Gdrres.  x.  341-363, 
Munich,  1842;  C.  W.  H.  Hochhuth,  De  TheobdLdi  Thameri 
vita  et  eeriptia,  Marbuis,  1858;  idem,  in  ZHT,  1861,  part 
2.  pp.  165-278;  H.  Schreiber.  Geechichie  der  Albert-Lud- 
iffioa-UniveraiUU  in  Freiburg  im  Breiegau,  ii.  293-296, 
Freibuis,  1859;  A.  R&ss,  Die  Convertiten  eeii  der  Refof 
motion,  L  236-297,  ib.  1866. 

THANK  OFFERIHG.    See  Sacbifics. 

THANKSGIYHIG  DAY:  A  day  specially  ap- 
pointed for  the  expression  of  a  sense  of  obligation 
for  divine  favor,  instituted  in  New  England,  in 
much  the  same  way  as  Fast-day  (q.v.).  One  was 
often  appointed  to  offset  the  other.  At  first  a  day 
of  tharJ&sgiving  was  observed  in  gratitude  for  un- 
usual mercies,  and  became  regular  only  in  the  last 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  There  is  evi- 
dence to  show  that  the  first  Thanlisgiving  Day  of 
the  Pilgrims  was  on  Dec.  20,  1620,  upon  their  first 
arrival,  but  the  distinction  is  usxially  given  to  the 
thanksgiving  week  celebrated  in  company  with  the 
Indians  in  the  autunm  of  1621  after  the  first  crops 
had  been  gathered  in.  The  first  civil  Thanksgiving 
in  the  Massachusetts  Bay  colony  was  observed 
July  8,  1630,  after  all  the  ships  of  Winthrop's 
company  had  arrived;  and  other  thanksgivings 
followed  special  providences.  On  Oct.  12,  1637, 
all  New  England  celebrated  the  overthrow  of  the 
Pequots.  The  first  Thanksgiving  Day  of  the  Con- 
necticut river  towns,  appointed  on  account  of  an 
abundant  harvest,  was  held  Sept.  18,  1639.  The 
northern  settlements  of  New  England  naturally 
followed  the  example  of  Massachusetts.  Rhode 
Island  thanksgivings  were  private  affairs  of  churches 
and  individuals  until  Governor  Andros  made  the 
observance  of  the  day  compulsory  throughout  New 
England. 

The  annual  Thanksgiving  Day  in  celebration  of 
harvest  became  regular  in  Connecticut  after  1649, 
in  Massachusetts  Bay  about  1660,  and  in  Plymouth 
in  1668.  Rhode  Island  delayed  its  final  adoption 
until  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  It  had  become  a 
regular  institution  in  all  the  New  England  states  by 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Thanksgiving 
Day  has  always  been  distinctively  a  home  festival, 
but  its  religious  character  was  not  obscured  in  the 
days  of  the  fathers,  especially  in  Connecticut  and 
Massachusetts.  Until  well  into  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury two  church  services  were  held,  sermons  were 
read  at  the  family  hearth,  and  the  mercies  of  God 
were  recounted;  but  the  social  fvuictions  of  the  day 
in  time  crowded  out  the  second  church  service,  and 
the  day  became  a  feast  day,  with  a  grand  dinner 
for  the  united  family,  and  with  general  merry- 
making as  its  accompaniment.  This  latter  develop- 
ment became  common  after  the  Revolution. 

The  struggle  for  independence  drew  the  colonies 
together,  and  they  all  joined  in  a  general  thanks- 
giving on  Dec.  18,  1777,  after  the  downfall  of 
Burgojme.  Similar  celebrations  were  observed 
regularly  during  the  war,  and  on  special  occasions 
u|>  to  1815,  but  they  did  not  become  a  permanent 
national  custom.    Meantime  the  idea  was  growing 
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in  favor  through  the  country.  In  1817  New  York 
began  its  regular  observance.  New  England's 
influence  was  felt  through  the  emigration  of  its 
people  to  the  West,  and  by  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  nearly  all  the  states  of  the  Union 
had  adopted  it.  President  Lincoln  appointed  a 
special  thanksgiving  on  Aug.  6,  1863,  to  celebrate 
the  victory  of  Gettysburg,  and  on  Nov.  26  of  the 
Bame  year  a  harvest  festival  was  observed  likewise. 
From  that  time  Thanksgiving  Day  has  become  a 
national  occasion  of  rejoicing,  and  is  appointed 
regularly  by  the  president  for  the  last  Thursday 
of  November,  and  the  governors  of  the  several  states 
also  appoint  the  same  day.        Henry  K.  Rowe. 

Biblxoorapht:   Consul t  the  literature  under  Fast-day,  and 
E.  H.  Hu^es,  T?uink^vino  Sermons,  New  York,  1910. 

THAYER,  JOSEPH  HENRY:  Congregationalist, 
New  Testament  lexicographer;  b.  in  Boston,  Mass., 
Nov.  7,  1828;  d.  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Nov.  26, 
1901.  He  was  graduated  from  Harvard  College, 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  1850,  and  from  Andover  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  Mass.,  1857;  was  pastor  at  Salem, 
Mass.,  1859-64;  chaplain  Fortieth  Massachusetts 
Volunteers,  1862-63;  professor  of  sacred  literature 
in  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  1864-82;  and 
from  1884  professor  of  New  Testament  criticism  and 
interpretation  in  the  Harvard  Divinity  School.  He 
translated  the  7th  ed.  (Liinemann's)  of  Winer's 
Grammar  of  the  New  Testament  Greek  (Andover, 
1869);  A.  Buttmann's  Grammar  of  the  Greek  New 
Testament  (1873);  and  with  revision  and  enlarge- 
ment the  2d  ed.  of  Grimm's  Wilkc's  Clavia  Novi 
Testameniiy  under  title,  A  Greek-English  Lex- 
icon of  the  New  Testament  (New  York,  1886) ;  and 
edited  a  new  edition  of  Sophocles*  Greek  Lexicon: 
Roman  and  Byzantine  Periods  (1887).  These  publi- 
cations established  his  reputation  in  the  first  rank  in 
New-Testament  and  patristic  scholarship,  especially 
in  textual  criticism.  He  was  one  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament company  of  American  revisers  of  the  Bible. 

Biblxoorapht:  C.  H.  Toy,  in  Harvard  Graduates*  Maoazine, 
X  (1902),  383  sqq.;  C.  J.  H.  Ropes,  in  AJT,  vi  (1902).  285 
■qq.,  and  in  Biblical  World,  xix  (1902),  248  sqq.;  W.  N. 
Steams,  in  Biblical  World,  ib.  pp.  226  sqq. 

THEATINES:  An  order  of  regular  clergy  founded 
in  Italy  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
It  was  in  a  way  a  precursor  of  the  Society  of  Jesus 
in  that  it  compassed  noteworthy  results  in  battling 
with  "  heresy,"  in  connection  with  the  incipient 
Reformation  in  Italy.  The  Theatine  oi^ganization 
had  its  point  of  departure  in  Rome  under  Leo  X. 
and  his  successors,  when  it  grew  out  of  the  Oratory 
of  the  Divine  Love  (q.v.),  the  fundamental  ideas  of 
which  Gaetano  of  'Ticne  (b.  at  Vicenza  in  1480; 
d.  1547)  designed  to  apply  in  a  more  comprehensive 
activity.  He  first  founded,  in  Verona,  a  fraternity 
(of  Hieronymites)  having  similar  aims;  he  then 
returned  to  Rome,  renounced  his  prebends,  and 
joined  with  Bonifazio  da  Oolle,  Paolo  Consiglicri, 
and  Giovanni  Pietro  Caraffa  (see  Paul  IV.)  in 
creating  the  order,  which  was  confirmed  by  Clement 
VII.  The  name  which  the  common  people  gave 
the  new  order,  Chietiniy  shows  that  they  deemed 
not  Gaetano,  but  Caraffa  to  be  the  actual  founder 
or  leader,  their  ascription  referring  to  the  see  of 
Chieti,  which  had  been  occupied  hy  Caraffa.    The 


bull  of  confirmation  approves  the  rendering  of  the 
three  vows,  the  election  of  a  provost  for  terms  of 
three  years,  administration  of  the  daily  routine, 
and  conveys  to  the  order  all  privileges  of  canons  of 
the  Lateran. 

One  of  the  four  joint  organizers  owned  a  house  in 
Rome,  which  was  fitted  up  for  the  order.  Material 
subsistence  was  to  be  secured  through  purely  vol- 
untary donations.  High  value  was  attached  to 
diligent  preaching;  but  fostering  care  was  also  given 
to  the  sick.  As  ihe  membership  increased,  a  laiiger 
house  was  occupied;  but  when  the  sack  of  Rome, 
in  1527,  drove  the  Theatines  away  in  the  general 
exit,  there  succeeded  two  other  settlements,  one  in 
Venice,  1527,  and  one  at  Naples,  1533.  The  Roman 
settlement  was  renewed  in  1536.  The  biographer  of 
Paul  IV.,  Antonio  Caracciolo,  accounts  it  as  chief 
merit  of  the  Theatines  that  by  means  of  their  social 
connections  at  Naples,  as  likewise  by  cleverly 
utilizing  what  information  the  confessional  afforded, 
they  discovered  the  evil  plant  of  heresy,  and 
eradicated  the  same.  And  the  measures  devised  by 
Gaetano  at  Naples,  from  1538  forward,  against  the 
fellow  sympathizers  of  a  Juan  de  Vald^s,  against 
Pietro  Martire  Vermigli  and  Bernardino  Ochino 
(qq.v.),  he  repeated  at  Venice,  from  1541. 

Caraffa,  as  pope,  assigned  to  the  order,  in  1555,  the 
church  and  cloister  of  San  Silvestro,  and  there  the 
Theatines'  headquarters  remained  until  they  erected 
the  convent  and  church  of  S.  Andrea  della  Valle. 
Meanwhile  the  order  had  spread  over  all  Italy, 
crossed  the  Alps,  and  found  acceptance  in  Spain, 
France,  Germany,  and  Poland  (Munich,  Vienna, 
Prague,  Paris,  etc.).  Its  founder  was  beatified  in 
1629,  and  canonized  in  1660.  Two  sisterhoods 
were  also  organized  under  his  name,  that  of  the 
"  Inmiaculate  (inception,"  and  that  of  the  "  Her- 
mitage." In  the  articles  of  both,  emphasis  is  laid 
on  the  adoration,  day  and  night,  of  the  blessed 
sacrament.  K.  Benrath. 

Bibliography:  Helyot,  Ordrea  monasliquea,  iv.  71  sqq.; 
Heimbucher,  Orden  und  KongregaHonen,  iii.  258-260  (with 
very  full  literature);  Ranke,  Popes,  i.  131-133;  The  Vita 
of  Gaetano,  by  A.  Caracciolo,  Cologne,  1612,  and  Carao- 
ciolo's  Vita  Pauli  IV.,  ib.  1612;  R.  de  Maulde  de  U 
CUvi^re,  Saint  Gaetan  U4S0-1647),  Paris,  1902. 

THEBAN  LEGION:  The  theme  of  a  legend  cen- 
tering about  the  town  of  St.  Maurice  (31  m.  e.  of 
Geneva),  in  the  canton  of  Valais,  Switzerland,  but 
found  also  elsewhere  in  Switzerland,  in  Italy,  and  on 
the  lower  Rhine.  In  its  oldest  and  simplest  form, 
according  to  a  passio  attributed  to  Eucherius, 
bishop  of  Lyons  (q.v.),  the  Emperor  Maximian 
(285-310)  had  under  his  command  a  legion  called 
the  Theban,  consisting  of  6,600  men  sent  from  the 
East.  They  were  all  Christians  and  refused  to  obey 
the  imperial  command  to  take  part  in  the  persecu- 
tion of  their  fellow  Christians.  Maximian,  then 
encamped  at  Octodurum  (Martigny  at  the  foot  of 
the  Great  St.  Bernard),  twice  had  the  legion  deci- 
mated, and  when  the  survivors  at  the  exhorta- 
tion of  their  leader  Maurice  (Mauritius)  remained 
steadfast,  had  all  put  to  death.  Among  the  maHyrs 
is  placed  St.  Geroon,  in  whose  honor  a  church  existed 
at  Cologne  in  the  seventh  centiuy.  Later  versions 
of  the  legend  simply  add  details. 

The  legend  has  given  rise  to  a  long  controversy. 
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The  "  Magdeburg  Centuries  "  declared  Maurice  an 
"  idol  "  although  he  is  the  patron  suint  of  the  city, 
and  ProteBt:uita  generally  have  deme<i  the  credi- 
bility of  the  story.  Roman  Catholice  have  been 
more  inclined  to  accept  it.  It  is  found  in  the 
biography  of  the  abbot  Romanus,  probably  written 
shortly  after  his  death  in  4G0,  and  a  monastery  then 
existed  on  the  alleged  site  of  the  martyrdom  and 
formed  the  goal  of  pilgriniage.  The  legend  is  seventl 
tiraea  mentioned  in  the  aiirth  century,  and  Gregory 
ot  Tours  knows  it  in  its  original  form  and  also 
mentions  Thebans  who  suffered  martyrdom  on  the 
lower  Rhine.  That  it  originated  before  the  middle 
of  the  fifth  century  and  that  the  Theban  martyrn 
were  honored  thus  early  must  be  admitted.  Against 
the  authenticity  of  the  legend  it  may  be  alleged  that 
almost  a  century  and  a  half  intervened  between 
its  supposed  occurrence  and  the  oldest  record  of 
it,  while  contemporaries  and  earlier  authors  malte 
no  reference  to  it.  The  tradition  also  suffers  from 
inherent  improbability.  No  Theban  legion  is  known 
to  have  existed  at  that  time,  and  it  is  improbable 
that  a  genera!  like  Masimian,  howevRr  groat  his 
hatred  of  the  Christians,  would  have  put  to  death 
an  entire  I^ion  at  a  time  when  he  needed  his 
soldiers  to  keep  the  barbarians  and  rebels  in  check. 
The  chief  objection  to  the  legend,  however,  is  that 
it  can  not  be  brought  into  harmony  with  the 
history  of  the  Diocletian  persecution.  The  oldest 
accounts  themselves  are  at  variance  as  to  the  time 
anil  place.  It  was  not  until  296  or  297  that  Chris- 
tiana began  to  be  removed  from  the  army,  thus 
preparing  the  way  for  the  general  persecution.  If, 
however,  the  date  be  laid  after  296,  the  presence 
of  Maiimian  in  Valais  is  e:rtremely  improbable. 
Tor  he  was  then  most  of  the  time  in  Africa  and 
on  the  Lower  Rhine.  Moreover,  Christian  soldiers 
were  given  their  choice  between  offering  sacrifice 
or  being  discharged,  and  executions  were  rare. 
The  view  of  Eucheriua  that  the  martyrdom  took 
place  during  the  Diocletian  persecution  lacks 
historical  support,  since  it  presupposes  that  Chris- 
tian soldiers  were  put  to  death  in  large  numbers. 
No  such  massacres  occurred,  however,  in  the  West, 
where  the  persecutions  ceased  altogether  with  the 
abdication  of  Diocletian  and  Maximian  on  May  1, 
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THECLA  AHD  PAUL,  ACTS  OF,    See  Apocrt- 

PRA,   B,  II. 

THEINEB,  lai'ner,  AUGDSTIN ;  Roman  Catholic 
Church  historian;  b.  at  Brealau,  Germiiny,  Apr.  11, 
1804;  d.  in  Rome  Aug.  10,  1874.  He  studied 
theology,  and  aftcm'ard  canon  law,  at  the  univer- 
sity of  hia  native  city,  and  published,  together  with 
his  brother,  Die  kathMixcht  Kirdie  Sddeaiena  (Alten- 
burg,  1826),  also  Die  Ein/iikrung  dcr  ernoutigenen 
Ehdomgkeit  bei  den  ehrUdichen  GeisUichm,  und  Hire 
Folgen  (2  vols.,  1828;  new  ed.,  3  vols.,  Barmen, 
1892),  which  was  put  on  the  Index.  In  1833  ho 
entered  the  Jesuit  order;  became  a  member  of  the 
Congregation  of  the  Oratory,  and  was  in  1855,  by 
Pius  IX.,  appointed  conservator  at  the  papal  ar- 
chives. But  during  the  Vatican  Council  he  was  ao- 
cused  by  the  Jesuita  of  procuring  documents  from 
the  archives  for  the  bishops  in  opposition,  and  waa 
removed  from  his  position  in  1870.  He  waa  a  very 
industrious  writer;  hia  works  embrace  GeschiclUe  de» 
PonHficaU  CUmena  X!V.  (2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1853); 
Aniialea  ecdesiatHci  (3  vols.,  Rome,  1856);  Vetera 
monumenta  hiatorica  Hungaria  (2  vols.,  1859-60); 
Vetera  mimumenla  PoloniiE  el  Lithuania  (4  vols., 
1860-64);  Codex  diplomaticus  (3  vols,,  1861-62); 
Vetera  inomimenla  Slasorum  meridionalium  (1863); 
Vetera  monumenta  Rihemoram  el  Scotorum  (1864); 
Acln  .  .  .  concUii  Tridcnlini  (Leipsic,  1874). 
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hf^iin,  187S;  H.  Bnlck,  GachuMe  drr  kallu/liichtn  KirrJf 
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THEISM. 

Tbc  Tenn  ({  1).  Is  Modem  Tbaught  ((  4). 

In  Ancient  Thought  (1  2).       Rslntion  to  Scientific  IleaaDa 
In  Medieval  Thought  {(  3>.         (t  S). 

The  terms  "  thciat  "  and  "theism"  apparently 
originated  aa  opposites  of  "atheist"  and  "athe- 
ism "  in  Elngland  during  the  seventeenth  century, 
when  "  deiatic  "  and  "deism,"  as  general  terms 
indicating  simply  the  belief  in  God, 
I.  Tbe  had  lost  their  reputation  with  the  ad- 
Term,  hcrenta  of  the  Church.  Ralph  Cud- 
worth  (q.v,),  in  the  interest  of  Platonic 
rationalism,  and  Pierre  Bayle  (q.v.)  used  theism 
in  contradistinction  to  atheism,  but  as  deism  was 
similarly  used  by  the  latter  and  others,  a  closer 
definition  was  required.  Kant,  who  was  also  of  the 
opinion  that  the  differentiation  of  deist  and  theist 
originated  in  England,  gave  it  precision,  thus: 
"  The  deist  believes  that  there  ia  a  God;  the  theist 
that  there  is  a  living  God."  Theology  he  held  to  be 
the  knowledge  of  the  original  being,  which  is  de- 
rived either  by  pure  reason  or  by  revelation.  The 
former  represents  God  by  pure  transcendental  con- 
cepts, and  is  called  transcendental  theology,  or 
by  a  concept  of  supreme  intelligence  derived  from 
nature,  to  be  called  natural  theology.  A  deist  is  an 
adherent  of  the  fint,  and  one  who,  in  addition, 
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accepts  the  second  is  a  theist.  More  definitely, 
the  deist  concedes  the  rational  cognizance  of  an 
original  being,  but  denies  that  a  closer  determina- 
tion is  possible  than  the  concept  of  a  universal  cause 
inclusive  of  all  reality.  The  theist,  on  the  other 
hand,  asserts  a  closer  determination  of  God,  ac- 
cording to  nature  (the  human  soul),  as  a  being  who 
by  intelligence  and  freedom,  as  originator  of  the 
cosmos,  contains  within  himself  the  ground  of  all 
things.  Transcendental  theology  gives  rise  to  the 
cosmological  and  ontological  proofs  of  the  existence 
of  God;  natural  theology,  to  the  teleological  and 
moral  proofs.  Kant  did  not  include  the  idea  of 
personality  in  the  term  theism,  much  less  in  deism, 
a  term  by  which  later  theology  distinguishes  theism 
from  other  philosophies  of  the  universe,  which, 
beside  self-consciousness  and  self-activity,  is  de- 
manded as  an  attribute  of  God  by  the  religious 
man,  and  makes  the  actual  relations  of  person  with 
person  seem  possible.  Furthermore,  theism  regards 
God  not  merely  as  the  creator  who,  as  assmned  in 
deism,  withdrew  from  the  world  after  giving  it  laws, 
but  as  its  ruler,  perhaps  even  changing  its  course. 

Theism  may  be  monistic,  dualistic,  or  even  poly- 
theistic; but  dualism  is  very  frequently  noted  as 
theistic.  Although  Plato  made  the  idea  of  the  good 
equivalent  to  reason  and  again  to  deity,  which  in 
turn  from  goodness  creates  the  universe,  yet  his  deity 
or  nou8  ffdls  short  of  the  attributes  adequate  to 
theism,  particularly  in  self-conscious- 
2.  In       ness.    Aristotle  is  often  regarded  as 

Ancient  the  founder  of  scientific  and  specu- 
Thought  lative  theism,  although  omitting  in 
form  the  main  attribute  of  modem 
theism,  the  personality  of  God.  God  he  represents 
as  pure  thinlring  spirit.  He  is  unchangeable  and, 
as  absolute  energy,  immutable,  in  contrast  with  the 
absolute  potency,  or  matter,  which  is  able  to  take 
up  into  itself  all  forms  or  concepts.  God  is  one 
and  indivisible.  The  subject  of  his  thought  is  the 
best,  i.e.,  himself,  and  the  content  is  composed  of 
the  concepts,  which  as  universals  are  immanent  in 
the  things  of  the  phenomenal  universe.  This  think- 
ing is  the  highest,  best,  and  happiest  life,  and  life 
is  the  energy  of  the  spirit.  It  may  be  seen  that 
self-consciousness  and  feeling  are  ascribed  to  deity, 
which  is  in  effect  an  implication  of  personality. 
God  is  the  prime  mover  in  the  universe,  but  he 
moves  without  working  or  constructing.  His  ac- 
tivity is  wholly  in  thought.  As  the  good  and  the 
object  of  all  movement,  he  remains  unmoved.  How 
the  forms  may  be  both  transcendent  and  immanent, 
or  how  being  passes  over  into  becoming,  remains 
the  imsolved  difficulty,  present  also  in  most  other 
philosophic  systems,  monotheism  not  excluded. 
The  dualism  of  Aristotle  was  not  adopted  by  his 
successors.  The  Christian  philosophers,  ancient  and 
modem,  very  positively  represented  theism  from  the 
monistic  point  of  view.  God,  the  infinite  and  om- 
nipotent, can  not  be  limited  even  by  an  inactive 
principle,  such  as  matter.  He  not  only  designed 
but  created  the  world,  according  to  the  Fathers; 
and,  according  to  Clement  and  Origen,  creation  is 
by  an  eternal  act.  He  did  not  find  matter  ready  at 
hand,  but  created  it  out  of  nothing.  As  spirit, 
according  to  Origen,  God  is  active  in  the  material 


universe  as  the  soul  is  in  the  body.  His  suc- 
cessors followed  all  his  doctrines  except  the  eternal 
creation. 

A  principal  representative  of  theism  was  Augus- 
tine. To  him  God  was  summa  essefUiaj  and  the 
various  things  created  out  of  nothing  were  charged 
with  being  of  different  degrees.  God  created  by  a 
free  act,  not  of  necessity,  only  by  virtue  of  his 
goodness,  isothing  is  opposed  to  him, 
3.  In  not  even  the  world,  save  nonentity 
Medieval  and  evil  issuing  from  it.  Matter  he 
Thought  made  and  the  goodness  imparted  to  it 
constitutes  its  form  and  order.  Hence 
Augustine  may  scarcely  be  called  a  dualist.  As  crea- 
tive substance  God  is  in  the  whole  world,  and  crea- 
tion is  a  continuous  process  by  which  the  universe 
is  upheld;  but  it  is  eternal  only  in  the  counsel  of  God. 
God  is  inconceivable,  yet  a  long  array  of  attributes  is 
produced  by  Augustine,  by  no  means  exhaustible, 
to  give  expression  to  his  aspirations.  Some  of  these 
are,  finitely  at  least,  mutually  contradictory  and 
even  exclusive;  such  as  alwa3rs  working  yet  ever  at 
rest,  or  seeking  yet  possessing  all  things.  This  with 
his  sense  of  immanence  indicates  a  strain  of  mysti- 
cism and  resembles  pure  pantheism;  yet  Augustine 
stands  fast  by  bis  transcendentalism,  maintaining 
the  beginning  and  ending  of  the  world  and  the  eter- 
nity of  God  alone  ^ith  the  souls  of  men  and  angels. 
Scholasticism  was  strongly  theistic  in  spite  of  sun- 
dry pantheistic  tendencies.  Anselm  taught  that 
the  world,  as  contingent  existence,  presupposes 
absolute  existence  which  is  of  itself  and  in  itself. 
The  contingent  was  not  made  of  the  absolute  but  by 
it,  and  of  nothing.  The  continuous  presence  of  God 
is  necessary  to  sustain  the  world;  hence  in  Anselm 
can  be  shown  clearly  neither  dxialism  nor  deism.  In 
the  determination  of  deity  he  approximates  anthro- 
pomorphism. Besides  metaphysical  attributes  are 
the  ethical — ^justice,  mercy,  and  love.  Love  in 
man  has  its  foundation  in  living  faith  which  involves 
submission  and  an  aspiration  toward  its  object  with 
the  hope  of  its  attainment.  Albert  the  Great  (see 
Albertus  Magnus)  followed  the  views  of  Augus- 
tine. Thomas  Aquinas  adhered  more  closely  to 
Aristotle.  The  fact  that  the  world  as  well  as  matter 
was  created  was  philosophically  demonstrable; 
the  beginning  of  the  world  in  time  was  a  matter  of 
faith.  Preservation  was  a  continuous  creation. 
Following  Aristotle,  he  considers  God  as  absolute, 
simple  form,  pure  actuality,  unchangeable.  His 
essence  is  self-knowledge,  implying  the  knowledge 
of  all  things.  Therefore  as  the  absolute  good  he 
must  will  himself;  he  wills  not  to  attain  a  good 
thing,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  good,  to  give  it  from 
love.  The  divine  joy  is  his  supreme  self-satisfac- 
tion. With  reference  to  man's  relation  to  God, 
apart  from  his  continuous  preservation,  the  highest 
moral  goal  can  not  be  reached  without  divine  help. 
The  perfect  happiness  of  man  consists  in  the  in- 
tuition of  the  divine  being.  Descartes  thought  that 
he  had  found  more  certain  proofs  for  the  existence 
oi  God  than  those  used  in  mathematics.  Dualism 
is  ascribed  to  him  either  because  he  conceived  Ciod 
in  contrast  with  the  world,  or  he  opposed  ex- 
clusively against  each  other  the  two  created  sub- 
stances, the  thinking  and  the  extended,  needing 
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nothing  else  for  their  existence  and  maintenance 
but  God.  It  is  evident  that  this  is  not  dualism 
proper.  If  it  Ibe  observed  also  that  God  is  absolute 
perfection,  producing  the  natural  light  or  under- 
standing in  man,  and  that  one  of  his  first  attributes 
is  truth,  Descartes  may  seem  to  be  a  theist.  God  is 
transcendent,  yet  in  the  most  intimate  relation  with 
the  world  and  man.  Personality  is  also  involved 
with  veracity;  yet  Descartes  is  more  deist  than 
theist.  The  universe  is  a  mechanism  set  in  opera- 
tion by  a  transcendent  first  cause;  all  things  are 
moved  by  secondary  cause  and  effect  and  the 
quantity  of  energy  is  invariable,  which  together 
with  the  validity  and  persistence  of  material  law 
seems  to  be  derived  from  the  unchangeableness  of 
God.  According  to  Leibnitx,  God  is  the  highest 
monad,  which  is  absolutely  perfect.  He  creates  all 
the  other  monads,  which  become  self-existent  and 
have  God  as  the  object  of  their  aspiration.  The 
world  is  a  mechanism  into  which  God  does  not  again 
interfere;  otherwise  it  would  not  be  the  best.  So 
far  Leibnitz  is  a  deist.  Besides,  he  maintains  the 
belief  in  revelation  and  miracle,  by  the  doctrine 
of  the  superrational  in  contradistinction  to  the 
counterrational.  Only  contingent  happenings,  such 
as  the  natural  events,  can  be  altered  by  God  who  is 
their  ground.  With  this  interference  in  the  imity 
of  nature  Leibnitz  passed  from  deism  to  theism. 
Transcendence  is  not  sustained,  but  immediate  di- 
vine contact  with  the  universe  is  assumed,  amount- 
ing to  immanence  in  the  religious  and  metaphysical 
spheres.  Wolff  follows  Leibnitz  closely  and  the 
Enlightenment  is  deistic. 

Kant,  whose  definition  is  given  above,  postulates 
the  existence  of  God  from  the  infinite  illation  of 
virtue  and  happiness.  The  agreement  of  the  latter 
with  the  former  is  to  be  assimied  a  priori  as  neces- 
sary, and  as  its  ground  is  to  be  postulated  a  moral 
cause  subsisting  in  reason  and  will  and  transcending 

natiu%,  namely,  the  existence  of  God. 

4.  In       For  the  theoretical  reason  the  assump- 

Modem     tion  of   God  is  merely  hypothetical; 

Thought    for  the  practical  reason,  it  is  purely  a 

matter  of  rational  faith.  In  moral 
philosophy  this  faith  is  based  on  conscience  in  the 
form  of  a  dual  personality  of  defendant  and  judge. 
The  latter  must  be  an  omnipotent  being,  God;  but 
whether  this  be  an  actual  or  ideal  person  remains 
uncertain.  In  the  "  Critique  of  Judgment,"  the 
existence  of  God  is  postulated  by  the  telic  concep- 
tion. The  presence  of  contingent  design  in  the 
multiplicity  of  nature  and  its  subordination  by 
reason  to  an  unconditioned  highest  being  involves 
a  final  objective  in  creation  which  is  transcendent  to 
nature,  and  its  ground  is  in  supreme  intelligence. 
Man  as  a  moral  being  must  be  accepted  as  this  ob- 
jective, affording  the  main  condition  upon  which  to 
observe  the  unity  of  the  world,  and  a  principle  by 
which  to  consider  the  nature  and  attributes  of  such 
a  cause.  With  reference  to  the  highest  good, 
namely,  the  existence  of  rational  beings  under  moral 
laws,  such  a  primal  being  must  be  onmiscient,  to 
whom  all  minds  are  open.  He  must  be  omnipotent, 
to  adapt  all  nature  to  this  purpose;  all-merciful 
and  just  as  conditions  of  a  supreme  cause  of  a  world 
under  moral  laws.   All  the  rest  of  tbe  transcendental 


attributes  follow,  such  as  eternity  and  omnipresencei 
as  presumptions  to  such  a  final  purpose.  On  the 
side  of  the  cognizance  of  God,  Kant  is  neither  deist 
nor  theist;  on  the  side  of  rational  faith  as  just 
illustrated  he  is  theist.  Yet  he  disavows  a  personal 
intercourse  with  God  as  expressed  in  prayer.  Among 
his  followers  who  inclined  mostly  to  pantheism  in 
various  forms,  this  view  of  the  "  Critique  of  Judg- 
ment "  in  the  main  prevailed;  namely,  Herbart 
and  M.  W.  Drabisch  (Religianaphilasophie,  Leipsic, 
1840).  Schleiermacher,  in  spite  of  his  tremendous 
religious  influence,  can  not  be  considered  a  theist, 
but  wavers  between  deism  and  pantheism.  He  does 
not  represent  a  personal  God,  but  a  living  deity;  and 
the  customary  attributes  appear  not  as  properties 
of  his  being  but  reflections  of  his  activity  in  the 
religious  consciousness.  Decidedly  in  behalf  of 
speculative  theism  is  to  be  reckoned  the  series  of 
philosophers  including  T.  Hoffman  and  C.  H.  ^ 
Weisse,  and  of  theologians  like  A.  Neander  and  R. 
Rothe  (qq.v.)  who  withstood  the  pantheism  of  Hegel 
and  united  in  the  establishment  of  the  Zeitsckrifi 
far  PkUaaapkU  und  tpekulative  Tfiedogie,  issued 
chiefly  by  I.  H.  Fichte.  The  latter  in  his  individual 
writings,  in  the  interest  of  an  ethical  theism,  ad- 
vances to  a  doctrine  of  absolute  personality.  Lotze 
replaces  the  metaphysical  infinite  by  the  concept  of 
God,  constituting  a  sort  of  ontological  proof.  As 
the  ground  of  reality  for  the  finite,  God  possesses 
the  metaphysical  attributes  of  wisdom,  justice,  and 
holiness.  An  indispensable  assumption  must  be 
personality,  since  the  living,  self-subsisting,  and 
self-enjoying  ego  is  the  necessary  presupposition 
and  the  only  possible  seat  of  the  good  and  of  all 
good  things.  At  all  events,  the  contradistinction 
with  the  external  world  is  not  essential  for  personal- 
ity, but  this  is  to  be  realized  on  the  basis  of  an  im- 
manent sense  of  self  and  existence  for  self.  Other- 
wise the  being  of  God  is  to  be  in  a  certain  measure 
super-personal;  but  by  this  personality  itself  may 
disappear.  With  God  who  conditions  man's  being, 
he  is  united  by  the  religious  sense  of  himself  as  a 
divine  being.  Here  Lotze  approximates  Spinoza's 
pantheism,  as  also  in  his  view  that  his  monads  are 
modifications  of  the  absolute  universal  ground,  and 
that  reciprocal  activity  presupposes  a  conmion 
propinquity  in  substance.  More  or  less  under  the 
influence  of  Lotze  are  many  present-day  philoso- 
phers. Of  these  G.  Class  represents  God  (Phdno- 
menologie  und  Ontologie  dea  menschlicfien  Oeistes, 
Erlangen,  1896;  Realitdi  der  GoUesidee,  Munich, 
1904)  as  personal  and  absolute  spirit.  Ludwig  ^ 
Bosse  (PhUaaophie  und  Erkenntnisdehre,  Leipsic,  ^ 
1894)  maintains  that  the  inseparable  constituents 
of  reality  rest  upon  a  simple  absolute  ground,  God. 
Guenther  Thiele  (PhUosophie  dea  Sdbstbewusstseins, 
Berlin,  1895)  affirms  that  the  concept  of  God  re- 
solves itself  in  the  absolute  Ego.  G.  Glogau  (Re- 
ligionaphilaaophie,  Edel,  1898)  places  the  existence 
of  God  at  the  apex  of  philosophy;  derives  from  it 
the  ideas  of  the  true,  the  good,  and  the  beautiful; 
and,  in  mystical  fashion,  makes  the  sense  and 
experience  of  God  and  the  ideals  of  principal 
importance.  According  to  H.  Siebeck  {Rdigiona' 
phUasopkie,  Freiburg,  1893),  God  is  proved  by  met- 
aph^cs  and  experienced  as  a  living  power  in  th^ 
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reJJgiouB  person.  English  theists,  like  J.  Martineau 
(q.v.),  C.  B.  Upton,  and  E.  Caird,  supplement  trans- 
ooidence  with  immanence,  thus  representing  a 
tneism  approximating  pantheism. 

On  the  question  of  its  justification,  it  is  to  be 
admitted  that  a  t  heist ic  view  can  not  claim  scientific 
validity.  Scientific  thought  does  not  yield  to  the 
assumption  of  a  personal  God  clothed  with  ethical 
attributes.  A  universal  or  an  unconditioned  being 
must  of  necessity  be  postulated.  To  the  highest 
being  universal  attributes,  such  as 
5.  Relation  omnipresence  and  unity,  must  be 
to  Scientific  ascribed.  Omniscience  is  doubtful 
Reason,  inasmuch  as  it  implies  the  spiritual, 
which  may  not  be  attributed  to  im- 
conditioned  being  without  the  presumption  of  a 
philosophic  view  that  does  not  need  to  obtain  uni- 
versal validity.  However,  not  only  reason  but  the 
yearnings  of  the  soul  crave  to  be  satisfied.  The 
devout  human  being  requires  above  all  things  a 
living  God,  not  only  onmiscient,  but  also  all-wise. 
He  must  be  a  person,  who  is  at  the  same  time  love, 
by  which  he  is  willing  to  make  man,  whose  needs 
he  understands,  contented  and  happy;  exercising 
at  the  same  time  justice,  and  being  about  to  bring 
happiness  in  agreement  ^ith  virtue,  either  in  this 
world  or  the  next.  These  are  attributes  that  may  be 
multiplied  according  as  man  qualifies  himself  to- 
ward him,  and  may  be  called  ethical.  They  bring 
deity  near  to  man,  or  God  down  amidst  the  phenom- 
enal, by  attributing  to  him  qualities  magnified, 
which  are  inconsistent  with  the  natiure  of  the  infi- 
nite and  universal.  Science,  if  indeed  unwilling 
to  protest  against  the  anthropomorphizing  of  the 
highest,  can  do  nothing  to  support  it,  and  can  not 
concur  with  theism  in  desiring  to  attribute  these 
properties  to  God.  Faith  must,  therefore,  maintain 
what  reason  may  not  afford,  and  thus  embrace 
theism.    See  Deism;  God;  and  Rationalism  and 
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Church.  Popere  on  Chritlian  Theiem.  London.  1907; 
A.  OrewB,  DfT  Monitmiu,  vol.  i..  Jenn,  1007:  B.  Wilbir- 
force.  New  ThaAom-  ThaimhCe  an  Ihe  Uninrrealily  and 
Conlinuity  of  Ihe  Doctrine  of  Ihe  fmrnanence  of  Ood,  Lon- 
don. 1907;  F.BMaid.  The  Tna  God;  a  modem  Summary 
of  the  SelatioTU  of  Theim  to  Naturalim.  Mmim.  and 
Pluraliem,  London.  1907;  O.  FlOftel,  Moniimue  vnd  Ther 
ologif,  3d  ed..  CfiUien.  IIMM;  A.  C.  Pigou,  The  Prahlim 
of  TheUm.  and  Other  EnKyi.  New  York.  1908;  C.  C. 
Everett,  Theiem  and  the  Christian  Faith.  New  York.  1909; 
A.  D.  Kelly,  Rational  Necttiily  of  Theitm.  London,  1909. 


THEODORE:  Name  of  two  popea. 
1.  Theodore  I:  Pope  642-949.  He  was  the  flon 
of  u  biahop;  bom  at  JcrusulGm;  wtis  cODsecraU^, 
Nov.,  042;  and  was  an  opponent  of  the  Monothelites 
(q.v.).  When  Paul  II.  announced  his  election  to  the 
patriarchate  of  Constantinople,  in  a.  conununica- 
tian  concealing  Monothclito  view's  behind  orthodox 
phrases,  Theodore  ordered  him  to  depose  hia 
fallen  Monothelitc  predecessor  Pyrrhus  by  a  synod 
and  that  the  imperial  ecthesjs  be  vacated.  After 
Pyrrhus,  in  eonaequenco  of  a  disputation  with  the 
Abbot  Maximus  Confessor  (q.v.)  in  North  Africa, 
had  retiimed  to  Rome  profcaaing  his  conversion  to 
Diothelitlsm,  he  was  ceremonially  recognized  aa 
patriarch  of  Constantinople  by  Theoiiore.  The 
abjuration  of  Pyrrhus,  however,  proved  to  have 
been  only  with  the  design  of  regaining  hia  sec;  tor 
at  Ravenna,  after  consultation  with  the  imjierial 
exarch,  he  espoused  anew  the  doctrine  of  the  one 
will  in  Christ.  Upon  this  the  pope  assembled  a 
eynod  at  Rome  and  excommunicated  Pj'rrhuH 
(646  or  647).  After  summoning  Paul  by  appeal  to 
the  orthodox  faith  in  vain,  Theodore  also  deposed 
hira,  an  act  which  was  futile  in  effect.  Paul,  how- 
ever, approached  the  pope  halt-way,  if  it  may  be 
accepted  that  he  influenced  the  emperor  to  issue  the 
edict  which  enjoined  alienee  on  the  questions  In 
tliapute,  but  at  the  aame  time  vacated  the  ecthcais. 
Theodore  died  May  14,  649.  (A.  Hauck.) 

Bibuoobapht:  LSier  ponlificalis.  ed.  Mommaen  in  Haff. 
Grit.  pant.  Rom.,  i  (isgs).  178;  Throphanin rlimnoiiraphia, 
i.  5(19.  Bonn.  1N3S;  Uuui.  ('Bncilia,  x.  702  [tbo  Ictteisl, 
also  dBlaloKiicd  in  laBi,  Rtgrsta,  i.  228  imq.;  R,  Bm- 
monn.  Die  Palilik  der  PspMr.  i.  173  ani-  Elherfcld.  ISeS; 
B.  Jungmnnn.  Diinerlationee  irlrrla,  iL  415  »qq.,  Rfgenv 
hurn,  18S1;  J.  I^uigen,  OrvhiMe  rfir  r-mis-AtTi  Kirehe. 
ii.  S30,  Bonn,  18H5;  F.  Grppiroviiui.  HiUory  of  Citv  af 
Romr  in  the  Middle  Agn.  ii.  130,  London,  ISB4;  M.  Hsrt- 
mann.  Orirhichle  Ilaiiem  im  Milltlallrr.  il.  21S-220.  Gotlu. 
1903;  Mann,  Popn.  i.  30W-.-)S4;  Milman,  Latin  rUriVinn- 
Hv,  ii.  274-275;  Bower,  Popei.  i,  441^40;  Platinft,  Feftt, 


2.  ThEodore  IL:  Pope  mi.  He  occupied  the 
papal  chair  only  twenty  days  (Nov.-Dec.),  He 
exert«J  himsplE  to  restore  to  the  Church  the  peace 
which  had  been  disturbed  by  the  inquest  in  regard 
to  I'ope  Formoaua  (q.v.).  He  caused  the  corpse 
of  that  pope  to  be  reinterred  cerumoniuily  and  the 
consecrations  performed  by  him  to  be  recognized 
by  a  synod  as  canonical,  (A.  Hauck.) 

lecta.  p.  43,  Poria.  1723,  and  his  Librllue  in  defenriane  «>■ 

unit  Bulgarius.  p.  72,  Leipsie.  ISBa;  JaSi,  Rrgeata.  p.  441; 
F.  Gnsoroviiu.  Hielery  of  .  .  .  Rome  in  the  Middle  Age; 
iii.  23U.  London.  1895;  Mann.  Popet.  W,  38-90;  Bower, 
Pofa.  ii.  302;   Plalina,  Popa.  \.  239-240. 

THEODORE  (THEODOLTJS) :  Local  saint  of 
Valais  and  bishop  of  the  fourth  century.  That 
the  Christian  religion  took  deep  root  very  early  in 
the  valley  of  the  Rhone  is  quite  probable,  especially 
in  view  of  the  importance  of  the  Pennine  Pass  tor 
conununication  between  Italy  and  Gaul.  Martigny, 
situated  at  the  point  where  the  Alpine  road  first 
strikes  the  course  of  the  Rhflne,  after  clearing  the 
Bummit  of  St.  Bernard,  the  ancient  Octodurum, 
was  the  seat  of  the  bishopric  as  well  as  the  capital 
of  Valaia;  but  with  the  second  half  of  the  sixth 
century  it  lost  its  eccleaiaatical  importance  by  the 
removal  of  the  see  up  the  valley  to  Sitten,  Here  is 
an  inscription  of  the  year  377,  showing  the  Chris- 
tian monogram,  dedicated  by  the  first  magistrate, 
which  points  doubtlessly  to  the  establishment  of  the 
imperial  prretorium.  To  the  same  period  belongs 
the  first  biahop,  Theodore.  In  381  he  appears  as 
episcopug  Octodurensia  in  the  documents  of  the 
SjTiod  of  Aquileia,  among  the  zealous  upholders  of 
orthodoxy  in  opposition  to  the  Arianism  of  the 
accused  Bishop  Paladius,  and  his  name  is  included 
among  the  Gallic,  not  the  Italian  bishops.  But 
Theodvlvs  Epiecopits,  who  signs  at  a  small  synod 
held  at  Milan  in  3»0,  can  not  be  located.  The 
Passio  Agaunctmivm  marhjrum,  attributed  to  Euche- 
rius  (inASB,  Sept.  vi.  342-340),  represents  that  the 
latter  obtained  his  oral  legend  concerning  the  Theban 
Legion  (q.v.)  from  Bishop  Isaac  of  Geneva,  who 
received  it  from  Theodore;  and  that  the  latter  first 
erected  a  church  at  Agaunum  (Saint-Maurice)  on 
the  SLt«  of  the  alleged  scene.  A  Valais  legend,  how- 
ever, tells  of  a  Bishop  Theodulus,  a  contemporary 
of  Charlemagne,  According  to  Ruod pert,  a  "  foreign 
monk,"  the  biographer  of  this  saint,  the  emperor 
conferred  upon  Theodulus  the  prefecture  of  Valais, 
with  temporal  authority  over  the  entire  country. 
Tlus  donation  of  Charles  proved  important  to  the 
bishopric  Sitten  in  the  later  Middle  Ages,  on  the 
one  hand  against  the  House  of  Savoy,  planted  in 
lower  Valais,  and  on  the  other  against  the  eo- 
croaching  demands  of  a  tithe  on  the  part  of  the 
people  of  upper  Valais.  However,  as  early  as  the 
sixteenth  century,  this  account  came  to  be  ques- 
tioned by  the  historians  of  Valais,  But  in  the  eyea 
of  the  people  of  Valais  this  Theodulus,  cclcbmted 
Aug.  16  (the  historic  Theodore,  Aug.  2fl),  is  the 
real  aaint  of  the  land;  he  is  "  St.  Jodem,"  around 
whom  local  legend  Is  spun.  A  critical  illumination 
of  the  contusion  of  the  historical  personality  with 
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the  non-hifitorical  legendary  figure  was  first  at- 
tempted in  ASB  (Aug.  v.,  vi.)^  after  printing 
Ruodpert's  Vita  Theodxdi  episcopi  (iii.)> 

(G.  Meyer  von  Knonau.) 

Bxbuookapht:  Besides  the  literature  under  Trxban  Lb- 
oiON,  consult:  E.  F.  Qelpke,  KirchenoetehichU  der  SehtoeiM, 
L  90  sqq.,  120  sqq.,  ii.  95  sqq.,  Bern,  1866-61;  E.  Eigli, 
Kirchengeachichte  der  Schtoeizt  p.  132,  Zurich,  1893;  M. 
Besson,  Recherchea  aur  U*  orioinet  df  iv6chiM  dt  Oenh>e, 
Latuanne  .  .  .  ,  Geneva,  1906. 

THEODORE  OF  ANDmA.     See  Mtstaqoqical 
Theology. 

THEODORE  OF  CANTERBURT.    See  Theodore 
OF  Tarsus. 

THEODORE  OF  MOPSUESTIA:  Foremost  ex- 
egete  of  the  school  of  Antioch;  b.  at  Antioch  c. 
350;  d.  at  Mopsuestia  in  Cilicia  in  428.  He  was  of  a 
distinguished  wealthy  family,  brother  of  Bishop 
Polychronius  of  Apamea.  He  spent 
Life.  from  forty-five  to  fifty  years  in  teach- 
ing and  was  bishop  of  Mopsuestia, 
392-428.  The  earliest  reliable  information  is  con- 
tained in  two  letters,  Ad  Theodorum  lapsum  (MPO, 
Ixvii.  277-316),  no  doubt  by  Chrysostom,  who  a 
generation  later,  when  in  exile,  thanks  Theodore  for 
his  tried  and  true  friendship  {MPG,  lii.  669).  The 
second  of  these  letters  complains  that  Theodore, 
who  then  had  scarcely  attained  his  twentieth  year, 
had  turned  his  back  on  the  ascetic  life  which  he  had 
commenced  with  such  zeal,  and  was  occup3dng 
himself  with  household  matters  and  forming  plans 
of  marriage.  Chrysostom  entreats  him  to  return 
to  the  monastic  community.  The  first  letter  ad- 
dressed to  one  not  mentioned  by  name  represents 
the  latter  as  in  love  with  a  certain  Hermione  and 
sunk  in  the  smudge  of  sensuality  and  the  depths  of 
despair.  That  this  epistle  was  from  Chrysostom 
and  addressed  to  Theodore  has  been  disputed, 
though  not  conclusively.  That  Theodore  heard 
the  rhetorician  Libanius  is  more  than  probable, 
but  that  he  did  so  contemporaneously  with  Chrysos- 
tom and  renounced  the  world  at  the  same  time  with 
the  latter  seems  highly  improbable,  considering 
the  difference  in  their  ages  and  silence  on  the  part 
of  Chrysostom.  It  must,  therefore,  be  assumed 
that  Theodore's  renunciation  of  the  world  and 
subsequent  ''  fall  '*  belongs  to  the  period  when 
Chrysostom  was  living  as  a  monk  in  the  moun- 
tains about  Antioch.  It  is  an  old  and  credible 
tradition  that  the  coimsels  of  Chrysostom  induced 
Theodore  to  return  to  the  monastic  life.  That 
Theodore  was  a  disciple  of  Diodorus  is  evident  from 
his  theology  and  exegesis,  as  well  as  from  the  direct 
testimony  of  the  historians;  and  the  testimony  of 
Theodoret  that  this  was  in  companionship  with 
Chrysostom  may,  for  at  least  a  period,  be  credited. 
Afterward  both  were  disciples  of  Flavian,  bishop 
of  Antioch,  who  undoubtedly  consecrated  Theodore 
presbyter  in  383.  In  394  Theodore  took  part  in  a 
8ynod  at  Constantinople,  on  which  occasion  possibly 
it  happened  that  the  Emperor  Theodosius  (q.v.),  as 
is  said,  was  impressed  by  his  preaching.  During 
this  period  he  wrote  a  mass  of  exegetical  and  po- 
lemical works.  He  entered  into  the  Pelagian  discus- 
sion and  in  420  received  Julian  of  Eclanum  (q.v.) 
fmd  his  associates.    His  fame  extended  far  beyond 


the  boxmdaries  of  his  diocese;  and  he  died  at  peace 
with  the  Church,  though  not  before  suffering  some 
individual  antagonisms. 

Of  his  numerous  works  only  a  few  commentaries 
are  preserved  more  or  less  intact;  of  the  rest  only 
meager  fragments  are  extant.  A  list  of  the  works  is 
given  by  Ebed  Jesu  (d.  1318;  cf.  J.  S.  Assemani,  Bib- 
liotheca  arienUdis  III.,  i.  30-35,  Rome 
Works.  1719-28).  Theodore  wrote  Commen- 
taries on  Genesis,  Psalms,  the  major  and 
minor  prophets.  Job  (dedicated  to  Qyril  of  Alexan- 
dria), Samuel,  Ecclesiastes,  and  on  all  the  books  of 
the  New  Testament  excepting  Mark,  the  Catholic 
Epistles,  and  Revelation.  Of  those  on  the  Pauline 
Epistles  an  old  Latin  translation  has  been  issued 
together  with  the  Greek  fragments  by  Swete. 
Of  all  the  commentaries  only  that  on  tiie  minor 
prophets  is  wholly  extant  in  the  original  and  a 
Syriac  version  of  the  commentary  on  John  has 
been  issued  by  Chabot.  De  sacramentis  was  most 
probably  identical  with  the  Liber  arcanorum  men- 
tioned by  a  contemporary  of  Ebed  Jesu,  and  with 
Sermanes  mysHci  (Hesychius),  and  Codex  mysticus 
(Facundus);  and  De  fide  was  probably  identical 
with  the  Catechismus  cited  by  Marius  Mercator, 
Ad  bapHzandos  cited  by  the  coimcil  of  553,  and  Ad 
baptusatos  cited  by  Facimdus.  The  most  frequently 
cited  dogmatic  work  was  De  incamatUme  {Peri  tes 
enanthrQpeseds)^  in  fifteen  books,  against  the  Apol- 
linarians  and  Anomians,  written  while  he  was  presby- 
ter (Gennadius,  De  vir.  iU.,  xv.),  thirty  years  before 
the  De  assumente  et  asaumpto.  This  was  evidently 
also  on  the  incarnation,  bearing  on  the  **  two  sons  " 
as  alleged  of  the  Antiochians.  Hence,  this  work 
is  no  doubt  identical  with  De  ApoUinario  et  ejus 
hasreeif  from  the  introduction  of  which,  dealing 
with  the  reproach  of  the  "  two  sons,"  Facundus 
preserved  a  large  fragment.  Fragments  in  cita- 
tions are  preserved  of  two  books  Advereus  Euno- 
miumf  and  of  two  Adversus  asserentem  peccatum  in 
natura  insitum  esse;  one  fragment  is  preserved  of  the 
five  books  of  Adversus  aUegoricos  probably  identical 
with  De  allegoria  et  historia  conira  Origenem  dedica- 
ted to  Cerdo;  two  fragments  perhaps  remain  of  the 
Liber  margariiarumy  "  in  which  his  letters  are  col- 
lected . ' '  Ebed  Jesu  mentions  also  a  book  Pro  BasUio 
which  others  have  regarded  as  a  part  of  Adversus 
Eunomium  (ut  sup.),  the  work  having  possibly  be- 
come dismembered  in  its  Syriac  form  (Fritzsche,  pp. 
96-97).  In  its  original,  the  work  entitled,  "  In  Be- 
half of  Basil,  Against  Eunomius,"  consisted  of 
twenty  five  books  (Photius  codex  4)  or  even  twenty- 
eight  (Photius,  cod.  177;  cf.  Leontius,  Adversus  Euty- 
chianos  et  NestorianoSf  iii.;  MPG,  Ixxxvi.  1384). 
Works  wholly  lost  are  two  works  De  spiritu  sando; 
De  sacerdotio;  two  books  Adversus  magiamf  the  con- 
tent of  which  is  somewhat  discussed  by  Photius;  Ad 
monachos;  De  obscura  locutione;  De  per/ectione  oper- 
urn;  and  Sermo  de  legiskUione,  Ebed  Jesu  professed 
to  give  a  complete  catalogue,  and  what  is  preserved 
elsewhere  may  have  been  contained  in  the  works 
named  in  this  list.  Such  remainders  are  a  fragment  of 
Exodus,  four  of  Canticles,  and  four  of  Mark,  all  of 
which  have  been  published,  and  unpublished  frag- 
ments exist  of  catens  on  Leviticus,  Numbers,  Deu- 
teronomy, Judges,  Ruth,  Ejn^s,  and  the  Catholic 
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Epistles.  The  authenticity  of  the  unprinted  frag- 
ments is  by  no  means  certain,  and  what  actually 
comes  from  Theodore  was  not  necessarily  derived 
from  a  commentary  on  the  book  to  which  the  ca- 
tena refers.  Thiis  some  genuine  fragments  from 
Canticles  may  have  descended  from  a  letter;  but 
that  they  were  taken  from  a  commentary  is  im- 
probable, for  Theodore  regarded  Canticles  as  a 
profane  love-song  and,  therefore,  esteemed  it  of 
little  value  (Leontius  iii.  16).  He  certainly  did  not 
comment  on  the  Catholic  Epistles  (ib.,  p.  1365)  and 
that  he  wrote  a  commentary  on  Mark  is  not  probable 
in  view  of  the  list  of  Ebed  Jesus  and  his  own  refer- 
ences exclusively  to  the  interpretations  of  the  other 
Gospels.  The  fragment  of  De  irUerpretatume  symboli 
318  patrum  (MPG,  bcvi.  1016;  Swete,  ii.  327)  and 
the  symbol  of  Theodore  {MPG,  Levi.  1016-1020; 
Swete,  ii.  327-332)  may  without  hesitation  be  re- 
ferred to  the  work  DcJWe.  Only  three  printed  frag- 
ments remain  unassigned  to  the  works  mentioned 
by  Ebed  Jesu;  namely,  the  hymn  (E.  Sachau,  p. 
58),  the  LUurgia  Theodori  (E.  Renaudot,  Litur- 
giarum  orientalium  coUectio,  ii.  616-621,  Rome, 
1716),  and  the  citation  from  a  work  "  On  the 
Miracles  "  (MPG,  Ixvi.  1004;  Swete,  ii.  339).  The 
hymn  is  from  Ephraem;  the  citation  may  not  be 
genuine;  and  the  liturgy,  though  accepted  by 
Leontius  (iii.  19)  and  Swete  as  genuine  on  account 
of  language  and  thought,  yet  may  be  of  Nestorian 
origin  and  merely  referred  to  Theodore  even  as  early 
as  the  time  of  Leontius. 

Theodore  was  the  classical  representative  of  the 
school  of  Antioch.  For  his  christology  see  Nes- 
TORius;  for  Nestorius  represented  the  same  ideas, 
and,  apart  from  the  incipient  antagonism  to  the 

theotokos  ("  mother  of  God "),  more 
Signifi-  prudently  than  Theodore.  The  exe- 
canoe.      getical    method    of   the    Antiochians, 

however,  is  best  represented  by  Theo- 
dore, although  his  most  important  hermeneutical 
work  is  lost  (Adversus  aUegoricos),  Photius  states 
of  him  that  "  avoiding  the  tendency  of  allegory,  he 
made  his  interpretation  according  to  history " 
(codex  38;  A/PG,  ciii.  72);  and  this  statement  is 
corroborated  by  theoretical  discussions  on  the  part 
of  Theodore  himself  (Swete,  i.  73  sqq.).  The  Old 
Testament  he  treated  in  the  way  which  he  assumed 
Paul  followed;  not  by  discarding  its  history,  but 
by  setting  forth  the  resemblance  of  this  to  New- 
Testament  materials  in  order  to  make  it  profitable 
for  the  present.  He  recognizes  few  direct  messianic 
prophecies.  The  prophets  and  psalms  are  first  ex- 
plained with  reference  to  their  own  times;  but, 
convinced  of  the  preparatory  nature  of  the  Old- 
Testament  economy,  he  frequently  asserts  that 
what  was  reported  in  the  Old  first  reached  its  full 
meaning  in  the  New.  The  complaint  of  Leontius 
(iii.  15)  that  Theodore  rejected  the  superscriptions 
to  the  Psalms,  in  historical  interest,  is  scarcely 
exaggerated.  His  depreciation  of  Canticles  as 
a  profane  love-song  (MPG,  Ixvi.  699-700)  waa  due 
to  his  aversion  to  allegorizing;  and  his  inability  to 
appreciate  the  poesy  of  Job,  to  his  prosaic  historic 
interest  (Leontius,  xiii.  1365).  His  attitude  to  the 
canon  did  not  exclude  the  relative  value  of  books 
(of.  MPG,  Ivi.  697) ;  it  is  probable  that  he  rejected 
XI.^21 


Esther  and  the  Apocrsrpha  (Kihn,  §  54,  pp.  64- 
65),  but  scarcely  credible  that  he  excluded  Chron- 
icles, Ezra  with  Nehemiah  (Leontius,  xvii.  1368), 
and  that  he  rejected  from  the  canon  Canticles  and 
Job  (iii.  16,  xiii.  1365)  is  improbable  from  the  fact 
that  he  wrote  a  commentary  on  Job.  Theodore 
appears  to  have  had  the  ancient  Sjrrian  canon,  which 
contained  only  the  Gospels,  the  Acts,  and  the 
Pauline  Epistles  (see  Canon  of  Scripture  II.,  §  6). 
The  high  recognition  of  Theodore  did  not  long  con- 
tinue undiminished  after  his  death,  although  he 
had  enthusiastic  adherents  even  after  the  condem- 
nation of  Nestorius,  wherever  the  Antiochian 
tradition  prevailed,  and  his  repute  as  exegete  had 
not  wholly  subsided  in  the  orthodox  Church  of  the 
succeeding  century,  as  proved  by  Photius  and  the 
catens.  Soon  after  the  Council  of  Ephesus  (431), 
which  condenmed  his  creed  without  mention  or 
censure  of  him,  he  was  included  in  the  condemna- 
tions of  Nestorius.  Independently  of  each  other 
Marius  Mercator,  stirred  by  Theodore's  attitude 
toward  the  Pelagian  controversy,  and  Rabulas  of 
Edessa,  the  apostate  of  the  Antiochians,  opened  the 
attack.  The  latter  called  the  attention  of  Cyril  of 
Alexandria  to  the  charge  that  Theodore  was  the 
father  of  the  Nestorian  heresy.  Indeed  Cyril  had 
before  435  contracted  ill-feeling  toward  Theodore, 
as  is  shown  by  his  letters  Ixvii.-lxviii.,  Ixxi.-lxxii. 
{MPGf  Ixxvii.  351  sqq.);  further,  he  wrote  Adr- 
V€r8U8  Diodorum  et  Theodorum,  of  which  a  few 
fragments  are  preserved  (Liberatus,  Breviarium,  x., 
MPL,  hcviii.  991;  cf.  MPG,  btxvi.  1437-1452).  The 
name  of  Theodore  was  henceforth  involved  in  the 
partisan  strife  of  the  period,  resulting  in  the  final 
tragical  transaction  instigated  by  the  polemics  of 
the  Scythian  monks  (Maxentius,  AfPGj  Ixxxvi.  85; 
Leontius  iii.  7  sqq.,  MPG,  Ixxxvi.  1364  sqq.); 
Justinian  condemned  with  the  Three  Chapters  (see 
Three  Chapter  Controverst)  the  person  and 
writings  of  Theodore,  and  in  spite  of  the  resistance 
of  the  West  pressed  this  anathema  through  the 
council  of  553.  (F.  Loofs.) 

Bibuographt:  The  most  complete  oolleotion  of  the  "Works  " 
of  Theodore  is  in  MPO,  Ixvi.  1-1020,  derived  from  the  ear- 
liest of  the  following  named  works:  Fragmenta  patrvm 
OrcBccrum,  ed.  F.  MOnter,  vol.  i.,  Copenhagen,  1788; 
Scriptorum  veterum  nova  coUectiOt  ed.  A.  Mai,  vols,  i.,  vi., 
vii.,  Rome,  1825-35,  and  the  same  au thorns  Not>a  patrum 
hibliotheca,  vol.  vii.,  ib.  1854;  Theodori  Antiocheni^  Mop- 
9%teaiini  epiocopi  qua  ^uperaurU,  ed.  A.  F.  V.  von  Weg- 
nem,  vol.  i.,  Berlin,  1834;  Theodori  epiocopi  Moptuet- 
tini  in  Novum  Teatamentum,  ed.  O.  F.  Fritssche,  Zurich, 
1847,  the  same  scholar's  ed.  of  the  De  incamoHone  Filii 
Dei,  ib.  1847-48;  J.  B.  Pitra,  Spicilegium  Soleamenae, 
vol.  i.,  Paris,  1852;  Theodori  .  .  .  eommentarii  nuper  de- 
tecH,  ed.  J.  L.  Jaoobi,  Halle,  1855-58;  P.  de  Lagarde,  Ana- 
lecta  Syriaca,  Leipdc,  1858;  Theodori  Mopaueetini  fra(f 
mentaSvriaca  .  .  .  ed.  .  .  .  E.  Sachau.  ib.  1809;  Theodori 
in  epietoUu  .  .  .  Pavli  eommentarii,  ed.  H.  B.  Swete,  2 
vols.,  Cambridge,  1880-82;  F.  Baethgen,  in  ZATW,  1885, 
pp.  53-101;  his  commentary  on  John,  ed.  J.  B.  Chabot, 
Paris,  1807;  Prologue  to  a  possible  commentary  on  Acts  by 
E.  von  Dobsohats.  in  AJT,  ii  (1898).  353-387;  J.  Liets- 
mann,  in  SB  A,  1902,  pp.  334-344;  Q.  Dittrich,  ZATW, 
Beihefte,  vi  (1902). 

On  the  life  early  acoounts  are:  Chxysostom,  Epiet.  ad 
Theodorum  lapaum;  Theodoret,  Hiet.  ecel.,  V.,  xzxix.; 
Socrates,  Hiet.  ecel.,  VI.,  iiL;  Gennadius,  De  vir.  HI.,  zii., 
Eng.  transl.  in  NPNF,  2  ser.,  iii.  338.  Consult  further: 
DCB,  iv.  934-M8  (minute,  searching,  and  comprehen- 
sive): Leo  Allathis,  in  MPO,  facvi.  77-104;  Tillemont, 
MimoireB,  xi.,  zii.  433-463,  073-674;    Fabriohia-Harios, 
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Bil>lioih§t»  Gr€Ka,  z.  846-302,  Hambuxs,  1807;  A.  Mai, 
Nova  eoUectio,  i.,  pp.  xviii.'-xzx.,  and  vi.,  pp.  v.-xxif.; 
idem,  in  MPO,  Izvi.  120-123;  R.  E.  Klener.  Symbola  lit- 
teraria  ad  Theodorttm  .  .  .  pertinentea,  Gdttingen,  1836; 
O.  F.  Friiasohe.  De  Theodori  Mopauesteni  vita  et  BcriptU 
eommerUaiio,  Halle,  1836;  W.  C.  H.  toe  Water,  Specimen 
obeervationum  de  Theodora  .  .  .  XII.  prophetarwn  mino- 
rtun  interpreter  Amsterdam,  1837;  F.  A.  Specht,  Der  ere- 
geHaehe  Standpunkt  dee  Theodor  von  Mopsueetia  .  .  .  , 
Mimich,  1871;  H.  Kihn,  Theodor  von  Mopeueetia  und 
Junilitu  Afirikantu  ale  Ezegeten,  Freiburg,  1880;  W. 
Sanday,  in  Expositor,  June,  1880;  T.  K.  Chesme,  in  The 
Thinker,  iu  (1893),  496-498;  J.  Fesaler,  Inatauiionea  pa- 
trotogia,  ed.  B.  Jungmann,  vol.  ii.,  part  2,  Innabrucki; 
1896;  T.  Zahn,  in  NKZ,  xi  (1900),  788-806;  Barden- 
hewer,  Patrotogie,  pp.  279-282,  Eng.  tranal.,  St.  Louis, 
1908;  and  the  introductions  to  the  various  editions  noted 
above. 

THEODORE  THE  STUDITE :  Monk  of  the  East- 
em  Church,  and  abbot  of  Studium;  b.  perhaps  no 
the  paternal  estate  on  the  east  coast  of  the  Sea  of 
Marmora,  near  the  modem  Brusa  (57  m.  s.s.e.  of 
Constantinople),  in  759;  d.  in  exile  on  the  island  of 
Chalcis  Nov.  11,  826.  Theodore  was  instructed  by 
his  uncle  Plato,  abbot  at  Saccudium,  became  priest 
784  or  787,  and  head  of  the  monastery  in  794.  A 
raid  by  Arabs  drove  the  monks  to  the  city  of  Con- 
stantinople, where  they  entered  the  Studium, 
which  under  Theodore's  leadership  attained  great 
celebrity  and  its  pinnacle  of  greatness.  Yet  Theo- 
dore passed  only  half  of  the  twenty-eight  years  of  his 
abbacy  in  the  monastery,  being  in  frequent  exile  be- 
cause of  his  participation  in  the  controversies  of 
the  times. 

Theodore's  genius  was  rather  practical  than 
speculative;  he  had  a  good  education,  and  wrote 
exceedingly  well.  The  most  important  of  his  wri- 
tings are  monastic  addresses  and  letters.  One  work 
is  dogmatic — ^that  on  the  image  controversy  (MPO, 
xcix.  327-426),  marked  not  so  much  by  a  wealth  of 
knowledge  as  by  clear  argumentation.  Theodore's 
significance  lies  rather  in  his  ecclesiastical  states- 
manship, he  being  a  worthy  champion  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal freedom;  indeed,  he  is  the  one  Greek  theologian 
who  contended  for  the  separation  of  Church  and 
State.  The  canons  were  to  be  enf  qjrced  even  against 
the  emperor's  will.  This  is  the  fundamental  tone  in 
the  so-called  Mcechianic  strife  over  the  emperor's 
divorce  and  remarriage.  He  renewed  the  con- 
troversy after  the  death  of  Constantine  when  the 
Elmperor  Nicephorus  raised  a  layman  to  the  patri- 
archal chair;  he  felt  himself,  a  mere  abbot,  the 
defender  of  the  Church,  sparing  not  even  the  patri- 
arch. While  Roman  Catholics  claim  him  as  a  sup- 
porter of  papal  primacy,  his  letters  show  him  to 
have  regarded  the  pope  merely  as  the  patriarch  of 
the  West.  His  position  led  to  trouble  later,  when 
the  monks,  after  843,  were  drawn  into  schism,  under 
the  Patriarch  Methodius,  but  were  subdued  on  the 
principle  that  monks  were  subject  to  the  priests. 

Theodore  was  essentially  the  abbot,  and  as  such  a 
reformer  of  monasticism.  The  iconoclastic  controver- 
sies (see  Images  and  Image  Worship,  II.)  had  im- 
paired monastic  discipline,  and  Theodore  went  back 
to  the  rule  of  Basil,  so  fastening  the  regulations  upon 
the  Greek  monasteries  that  the  modem  rules  practi- 
cally perpetuate  his  own,  which  are  to-day  the  basis 
of  Russian  monasticism.  The  two  catechisms  still  in 
use  in  the  monasteries  bear  witness  to  his  pastoral 
pare  of  the  monks,  the  smaUer  containing  a  selection 


of  his  extempore  addresseB  and  the  longer  three 
series  of  sermons.  Even  while  in  exile  be  maintained 
his  discipline  by  means  of  letters  instructing  the 
administrator,  lowing  a  truly  apostolic  dispoaitioa 
and  command.  His  ministrations  extended  be- 
yond the  cloister,  as  when  he  oiganixed  an  associa- 
tion for  the  burial  of  the  poor.  Another  activity 
of  Theodore  was  in  hymnology,  a  large  number  of 
hymns  being  accredited  to  bdm,  and  these  of  high 
emotional  and  intellectual  quality.  He  also  re- 
vived the  art  of  making  epigrams,  whicb  he  used 
with  exceeding  richness.  His  reputation  in  the 
Greek  Church  has  not  equaled  his  capacity  or  his 
desert.  His  was  a  master  mind,  but  worked  prin- 
cipally in  the  cloister.  (E.  VON  DoBSCHt^TK.) 

Bibuograprt:  The  *'  Works  "  are  best  consulted  in  MPO, 
xcix.;  277  letters  and  a  lange  number  of  discounee  are 
given  in  A.  Mai.  Nova  patrwn  bibliotheea,  viiL-4x.,  Rome, 
1871-^;  the  Parva  Catecheaia,  ed.  Zacharias,  appeared 
at  Hermupolis,  1887,  and  ed.  E.  Auvray  and  A.  Tougard, 
at  Paris,  1891;  the  Magna  Cateeheaia,  ed.  A.  Papadopou 
los-Kerameus,  at  St.  Petenbuig,  1904.  Eaxiy  souroes 
are  most  conveniently  collected  in  MPO,  xdx.  49-328, 
803-^850,  883-1670,  1813-49,  in  the  shape  of  eariy  lives, 
treatises,  and  his  own  letters  and  other  materials.  Coosolt 
also:  Krumbacher,  Geachichte,  pp.  147-151,  712-715  et 
passim;  J.  J.  M Oiler  and  J.  V.  Beumelling,  De  aiudio  cteno- 
hio  ConatarUinopolitano,  Leipsic,  1721;  Fabrieius-Harles, 
Bibliotheca  Graca,  x.  434-474,  Hamburg,  1807;  J.  Richter, 
in  Katholik,  liv.  2  (1874),  385-414;  K.  Schwarzlose.  Der 
Bilderatreit,  pp.  123  sqq.,  Ootha,  1890;  A.  Tou«ard.  La 
PeraScuHon  iconodaaU  d*apria  la  correapondtmee  de  St.  ThS- 
odoreStudite,  Paris,  1891;  C.  Thomas,  Theodor  von  Studion 
und  aein  ZeUaUer,  Osnabrack,  1892;  Schievits,  De  8.  Theo- 
dora, Breslau,  1896;  L.  Vigneron,  L  Image  aainU.  HiaL 
byaantine  du  viii.  aikie,  Paris,  1896;  K.  Holl,  in  Preuaai- 
ache  JahrbQcher,  1898,  pp.  107  sqq.;  A.  Ferradou.  Dea 
Biena  dea  monaaHrea  b.  Byaance,  Paris,  i896;  P.  J.  Pargoire,  in 
Byaantiniache  Zeitachrift,  viii  (1899),  98-101 ;  Q.  A.  Schnei- 
der, Der  heUige  Theodor  von  Studion,  aein  Leben  und  Wirken, 
Monster,  1900;  Alice  Gardner.  Theodore  of  Studium,  Hia 
Life  and  Timea,  London,  1905;  C.  Diehl,  FigureabyMOfUinea, 
Paris,  1906;  Hamack,  Dogma,  iv.  328 sqq.;  Ceillier,  Auteura 
aaer4a,  xii.  298-320;  DCB,  iv.  955-956. 

THEODORE  OF  TARSUS:  Seventh  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  and  the  "  first  to  whom  the  whole 
English  church  made  submission "  (Bede,  Hist, 
ecd.f  iv.  2);  b.  at  Tarsus  in  Cilicia,  about  602;  d.  at 
Canterbury,  Sept.  19,  690.  In  667  he  was  in  Rome 
when  the  pope,  Vitalian,  was  searching  for  a  primate 
for  the  English  Church,  Archbishop  Deusdedit  (q.v.) 
having  died  in  664  and  Wighard,  who  came  to  Rome 
for  consecration,  having  also  died  shortly  after 
his  arrival  there.  Theodore  was  reconmiended  by 
Hadrian,  abbot  of  a  monastery  near  Naples;  Bede 
describes  him  (iv.  1)  as  ''  well-trained  in  secular  and 
sacred  learning,  familiar  with  both  Latin  and  Greek 
literature  [he  had  studied  at  Athens  and  was  really 
a  learned  man],  of  high  character,  and  of  ven- 
erable age,  being  sixty-six  years  old."  He  was  only  a 
monk  at  the  time,  but  was  ordained  subdeacon  in 
November,  and  was  consecrated  archbishop,  Mar. 
26,  668.  He  left  Rome  in  May,  accompanied  by 
Hadrian  and  Benedict  Biscop  (q.v.),  spent  the  win- 
ter at  Paris  with  Bishop  Agilbert,  and  reached 
Canterbury,  May  27,  669.  The  English  church  was 
much  in  need  of  organization  and  discipline.  Tbe 
bishoprics,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  were  vacant, 
and  were  large,  unwieldy,  and  shifting.  Tbe  Ro> 
man  party  had  prevailed  over  the  Osltic  at  the 
Synod  of  Whitby  (q.v.)  in  664,  but  the  result  was 
yet  to  be  made  effective  s^4  Ul  feeling  was  ntili 
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Btrong.  Theodore  visited  all  porta  of  the  island, 
iotroduced  uniformity  in  worship  and  customn, 
filled  vacant  biahoprica,  created  new  ones,  and 
made  Canterbury  a  center  of  learning.  On  Sept.  24, 
673,  he  held  at  Hertford  a  synod,  which  is  regarded 
as  tbo  first  English  national  assembly;  articles 
were  then  agreed  upon  for  the  government  of  the 
church.  A  second  synod  was  held  at  Hatfield  in 
680.  Theodore's  character  and  ability  are  shown 
by  the  success  of  hia  plans,  and  his  Bervicea  to  the 
English  church  and  English  learning  can  hardly  be 
overestimated.  He  is  supposed  to  have  written  a 
Penitential,  but  if  so,  it  is  not  now  known.  A  work 
by  another  hand,  embodying  his  views,  is  in  Haddan 
and  Stubbs,  CmiTidU,  iii.  173-213. 

Bibuosrapbt:    Bedc.  HM.  end.,  iv.  1-3.  G.  8.  12.  17,  21. 

T.  3.  8;  Haddan  and  Stubbs.  Council*,  ill.  114-227;  WUI- 
uun  of  Malmeabury,  Gata  pontificum,  book  i.;  Gsrvoae  of 
Cantsrbuiy,  Acta  punHficum,  in  Stubba.  ut  gup.;  ASB, 
Sept.,  vi.  B5-82;  ASM.  ii.  985-093;  W.  F.  Hook.  lAva 
dihi  ArclibuliBpio/ Canterbury.  i.U5-n 5.  houdoa.  1860; 
J.  R.  GiEen,  Maiing  of  Eaoland,  2  vols,  panim.  ib„  1897; 
J,  H.  Overton.  Tkt  Churth  in  Enetand.  i.  71-80  et  passim, 
ib.,  1307;  W.  Bright,  Chaptrrs  in  Earlu  Enaliali  ChurtJi 
HiMoty,  pp.  251-282.  273-284.  318-321.  357-361.  384-398, 
3d  ed.,  ib.  1897;  G.  F.  Browne,  ThtodnTi:  and  WilfrMh.  ib.. 
1897;  W.  Hunt.  £n«fi>A  CAukA  .  .  .  1397-1006),  puum, 
ib.  1899;  DA'S,  Ivi.  122-128;  DCB.  iv.  928-932. 

THEODORE  AND  THEOPHAHES  (GRAPTOI): 

Illustrious  martyrs  of  the  iconoclastic  controversies 
(see  Images  and  Iuaoe -worship). 

1,  Theodore  was  bom  at  Jerusalem,  775  (7),  and 
died  in  prison  near  Chalcedon  (7  m.  s.e.  of  Constan- 
tinople) in  Asia  Minor,  Dec.  27,  840  (7).  With  his 
father  Jonas  and  his  brother  Theophanes,  he  entered 
the  Sabaite  monastery  and  came  to  Constantinople 
moat  probably  under  Michael  Rhangaba,  where  the 
brothers  contended  and  suffered  in  behalf  of  the 
images  under  Leo  the  Armenian.  Under  Michael 
Balbus  they  dwelt  at  Soothenion  on  the  Boaporua. 
Theophilus  banished  them  to  the  island  of  Aphuaia. 
On  July  18,  836,  they  had  their  foreheads  branded 
with  twelve  iambic  versea  (whence  the  name  ^aptoi). 
Theodore  died  in  prison.  The  logoi  of  Theodore  on 
the  image-cult,  mentioned  by  biographers  as  Auno- 
lukeg,  have  not  been  recovered.  Several  writings 
belonging  to  the  Patriarch  Nicephorua  have  been 
erroneously  attributed  to  him,  also  a  biography  of 
Nicephorus  (q.v.). 

2.  Theophanea,  brother  of  Theodore,  was  bom 
at  Jerusalem,  778;  and  died  at  Nictea,  Oct.  11, 
845  or  851  (?).  He  survived  the  reatitution  of  or- 
thodoxy luder  Theodora  and  was  made  archbishop 
of  NicKa,  His  remains  were  interred  in  the  Chora 
cloister.  Theophanes  was  one  of  the  most  prolific 
and  famoua  religious  poets  of  the  Church.  W. 
Christ  counts  among  the  mentea  {menceon:  a  book 
containing  the  troparia  or  short  hymns  for  the 
immovable  feasts  of  the  month  the  name  of  which 
stands  on  the  title-page)  in  print  151  canonta 
(groups  of  nine  odes  each)  of  Theophanea.  The 
authenticity  of  most  of  themanaite  critical  investi- 
gation. One  of  them  is  to  his  brother  to  be  aimg 
on  his  day.  (E,  von  DobbchOtz.) 

Bibuoobafhy:  Tbe  (ourcea  for  a  Ul«  an  two  bJoamphiea, 
one  by  Simeon  MetaphiaiteB  and  another  by  Theodora  Can- 
tncuienn  PalaioloKtas.  ed.  A.  Pspudopouhig-Keraineui,  in 
Analata  leroioliimitikit.  ir.  18G-223,  cf.  v.  397-399,  Leip- 
■ic  1897;  cf.  UPO.  cxvi.  063-684;  the  writing  of  Hisfaad  > 


SyncnUuB  m  MPG.  iv.  617-068,  xovu.  1504-21.  and  two 
lives  of  him,  ed.  T.  Schmidt,  Kahri  Djami,  1908;  Ada  mnc- 
(DTum  Davidit,  SjniuDnii.  et  Gtorgii.  ed.  Delehaye,  in  .4naJ- 
ecto  BoUaadiana.  iviii.  239  sqq.;  E,  von  DobachQU,  io  Bv 
tantiniirAe  ZtOtchrifl.  xviii  (1908),  84-92.  Consults  Fab- 
riciui-Harla.  Bibliolhcea  Grata,  il.  1S8  iqq.,  Hsmbucs. 
IS08;  Knunbacher,  QacliicAit.  pp.  73.  lee,  688,  677,  707; 
S.  Vailh«.  ID  Renua  da  rorieiU  efu4ti«n,  >i  (1901),  313-322. 


THEODORET,  the-od'o-ret:  Bishop  of  Cyrrhus 
and  member  of  the  School  of  Antioch  (q.v.;  see 
also  ExBOESiB  OR  HERMENEimcs,  III,,  {3);  b.  at 
Antioch  in  393  (Tillemont);  d.  either  at  Cyrua  or 
Cyrrhua  ("  about  a  two-days'  jotimey 
Life.  east  of  Antioch ";  eighty  Roman 
miles),  or  at  the  stonastery  near 
Apamea  (S4  m.  s.s.e.  of  Antioch)  about  457.  The 
following  facts  about  hia  life  are  gleaned  mainly 
from  his  "  Epistles  "  and  his  "  Religious  History  " 
[PhilotheoB  kaUtna).  His  mother  having  been 
childless  for  twelve  years,  hia  birth  was  promised  by 
a  hermit  named  Macedonius  on  the  condition  of  his 
dedication  to  God,  whence  the  name  Theodoret 
("gift  of  God  ").  He  was  brought  up  under  the  care 
of  the  ascetica  and  acquired  a  very  extensive 
classical  knowledge,  and,  according  to  Photius,  a 
style  of  Attic  purity.  That  be  was  a  personal  dis- 
ciple of  Theodore  of  Hopsueatia  and  listened  to 
Chrysost«ia  is  improbable.  He  early  became  a 
lector  among  tbe  clergy  of  Antioch,  tarried  a  while 
in  a  monastery,  was  a  cleric  at  Cyrrhus,  and  in  423 
became  bishop  over  a  diocese  about  forty  miles 
square  and  embracing  800  parishes,  but  with  an 
insignificant  town  as  its  see  city.  Theodoret, 
Bupported  only  by  the  appeals  of  the  intimate 
hermits,  himself  in  personal  danger,  lealousiy 
guarded  purity  of  the  doctrine.  More  than  1,000 
Marcionites  were  reclaimed  in  his  diocese,  beside 
many  Ariana  and  Macedonians;  more  than  200 
cbpiea  of  Tatian's  DJatessaron  he  retired  from  the 
churches;  and  ho  erected  churches  and  supplied 
them  with  relics.  Extensive  and  varied  were  his 
philanthropic  and  economic  interests:  he  en- 
deavored to  secure  relief  for  the  people  oppressed 
with  taxation ;  his  inheritance  ho  divided  among  the 
poor;  out  of  hia  episcopal  revenues  he  erected 
baths,  bridges,  balls,  and  aqueducte;  he  sum- 
moned rhetoricians  and  physicians,  and  reminded 
the  officials  of  their  duties.  To  the  persecuted 
Christiana  of  Persian  Armenia  be  sent  letters  of 
encouragement,  and  to  the  Carthaginian  Celestiacus, 
fleeing  before  the  Vandals,  he  gave  refuge. 

The  life  of  Theodoret  stands  out  pronunently  in 

the  chriatological  controversies  aroused  by  Cyril  (see 

Nbstobiiis;    Euttcuianibu).     Theodoret   shared 

in  the  petition  of  John  of  Antioch  to 

The        Nestorius   to    approve   of    the    term 

Hestorian  Uieolokoa{"  mother  of  God  "),  and  upon 
Controversy,  the  request  of  John  wrote  against 
Cyril's  anathemas. 

He  may  have  prepared  the  Antiochian  symbol 
which  was  to  secure  the  emperor's  true  under- 
standing of  the  Nicene  Creed,  and  he  was  member 
and  spokeantan  of  the  deputation  of  eight  from 
Antioch  called  by  the  emperor  to  CSialcedon.  To 
the  condenmation  of  Nestorius  he  could  not  as- 
sent.   John,  reconciled  to  Clyril  by  tbe  emperor's 
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order,  sought  to  bring  Theodoret  to  submission  by 
entrenching  upon  his  eparchy.  Theodoret  was  de- 
termined to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  Church  by 
seeking  the  adoption  df  a  formula  avoiding  the 
imconditional  condemnation  of  Nestorius,  and,  to- 
ward the  close  of  434,  strove  earnestly  for  the  recon- 
ciliation of  the  East.  But  Cyril  refused  to  com- 
promise and  when  he  opened  his  attack  (437) 
upon  Diodorus  and  Theodoret,  John  sided  with 
them  and  Theodoret  assumed  the  defense  of  the 
Antiochian  party  (c.  439).  Domnus,  the  successor 
of  John,  took  him  as  his  counselor.  After  the  death 
of  Cyril,  adherents  of  the  Antiochian  theology  were 
appointed  to  bishoprics.  Iremeus  the  friend  of  Nes- 
torius,  with  the  cooperation  of  Theodoret,  became 
metropolitan  of  Tyre,  in  spite  of  the  protests  of  Dios- 
curus,  Cyril's  successor,  who  now  turned  specially 
against  Theodoret;  and,  by  preferring  the  charge 
that  he  taught  two  sons  in  Christ,  he  secured  the 
order  from  the  court  confining  Theodoret  to  Cyrrhus. 
Theodoret  now  composed  the  EronisUs  (see  below). 
In  vain  were  his  efforts  at  court  at  self-justifica- 
tion against  the  charges  of  Dioscurus,  as  well  as  the 
countercharge  of  Domnus  against  Eutyches  of 
ApoUinarianism  (see  Apollinaris  of  Laodicea). 
The  court  excluded  Theodoret  from  the  council 
at  Ephesus  (449)  because  of  his  antagonism  to 
Cyril.  Here,  because  of  Epist.  cli.  against  Cyril  and 
his  defense  of  Diodorus  and  Theodore,  he  was  con- 
demned without  a  hearing  and  excommunicated 
and  his  writings  were  directed  to  be  burned.  Even 
Donmus  gave  his  assent.  Theodoret  was  compelled 
to  leave  Cyrrhus  and  retire  to  the  monastery  of 
Apamea.  He  made  an  appeal  to  Leo  the  Great,  but 
not  imtil  the  death  of  Theodosius  II.  (450)  was  his 
appeal  for  a  revocation  of  the  judgments  against  him 
granted  by  imperial  edict.  He  was  ordered  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  Coimcil  of  Chalcedon  (451),  which 
created  violent  opposition.  He  was  first  to  take 
part  only  as  accuser,  yet  among  the  bishops.  Then 
he  was  constrained  (Oct.  26,  451)  by  the  friends 
of  Dioscurus  to  pronoimce  the  anathema  over 
Nestorius.  His  conduct  shows  (though  hindered 
from  a  statement  to  that  effect)  that  he  performed 
this  with  his  previous  reservation;  namely,  with- 
out application  beyond  the  teaching  of  two  sons  in 
Christ  and  the  denial  of  the  theotokoa.  Upon  this 
he  was  declared  orthodox  and  rehabilitated.  The 
only  thing  known  concerning  him  subsequent  to  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon  is  the  letter  of  Leo  chaiging 
him  to  giiard  the  Chalcedonian  victory  (MPG, 
Ixxxiii.  1319  sqq.).  With  Diodorus  and  Theodore 
he  was  no  less  hated  by  the  Monophysites  (q.v.) 
than  Nestorius  himself,  and  held  by  them  and  their 
friends  as  a  heretic .  The  Three  Chapter  Controversy 
(q.v.)  led  to  the  condenmation  of  his  writings 
against  Cyril  in  the  second  Coimcil  of  Constanti- 
nople (553). 

In  literature  Theodoret  devoted  himself  first  of 
all  to  exegesis.  The  Scripture  was  his  only  author- 
ity, and  his  representation  of  orthodox  doctrine 
consists  of  a  collocation  of  Scripture  passages. 
The  genuineness  and  relative  chronology  of  his 
oommentaries  is  proven  by  references  in  the  later  to 
the  earlier.  The  commentary  on  Canticles,  writtoi 
while  iie  wus  a  young  bishop,  thongb  j)9j«  bff prp  iPP^  i 


precedes  Psalms;  the  conmientaries  on  the  prophets 
were  begim  with  Daniel,  followed  by  E^zekiel,  and 
then  the  Minor  Prophets.  Next  that  on 
Works:  the  Psalms  was  completed  before  436; 
EzegeticaL  and  those  on  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and 
the  Pauline  Epistles  (including  He- 
brews), before  448.  Theodoret's  last  exegetical 
works  were  the  interpretations  of  difficult  passages 
in  the  Octateuch  and  QuoBsHones  dealing  with  the 
books  of  Samuel,  Kings,  and  Chronicles,  written 
about  452-453.  Excepting  the  commentary  on 
Isaiah  (fragments  preserved  in  the  catenae)  and  on 
Gal.  ii.  6-13,  the  exegetical  writings  of  Theodoret  are 
extant.  Exegetical  material  on  the  Gospels  under 
his  name  in  the  eaten®  may  have  come  from  his 
other  works,  and  foreign  interpolations  occur  in  his 
comments  on  the  Octateuch.  The  Biblical  authors 
are,  for  Theodoret,  merely  the  mouthpieces  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  though  they  do  not  lose  their  individual 
peculiarities.  By  the  unavoidable  imperfection  of 
the  translations  he  states,  the  imderstanding  is  en- 
ciunbered.  Not  familiar  with  Hebrew,  Theodoret 
uses  the  Syrian  translation,  the  Greek  versions,  and 
the  Septuagint.  In  principle  his  exegesis  is  gram- 
matical-historical; and  he  criticizes  the  intrusion  of 
the  author's  own  ideas.  His  aim  is  to  avoid  a  one- 
sidedness  of  Uteralness  as  well  as  of  allegory.  Hence 
he  protests  against  the  attributing  of  Canticles  to 
Solomon  and  the  like  as  degrading  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Rather  is  it  to  be  said  that  the  Scripture  speaks 
often  "  figuratively  "  and  "  in  riddles."  In  the  Old 
Testament  everything  has  typical  significance  and 
prophetically  it  embodies  already  the  Christian 
doctrine.  The  divine  illumination  affords  the  right 
imderstanding  after  the  apostolic  suggestion  and  the 
New  Testament  fulfilment.  Valuable  though  not 
binding  is  the  exegetical  tradition  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical teachers.  Theodoret  likes  to  choose  the  best 
among  various  interpretations  before  him,  prefer- 
ably Theodore's,  and  supplements  from  his  own. 
He  is  clear  and  simple  in  thought  and  statement; 
and  his  merit  is  to  have  rescued  the  exegetical  heri- 
tage of  the  school  of  Antioch  as  a  whole  for  the 
Christian  Church. 

Among  apologetic  writings  was  the  Ad  qtuES- 
Hones  magorum  (429-436),  now  lost,  in  which  he 
justified  the  Old  Testament  sacrifices  as  alterna- 
tives in  opposition  to  the  Egyptian 
Works:     idolatry  (question  1,  Lev.,  MPG,  Ixxx. 
Apologetic,  297  sqq.),  and  exposed  the  fables  of 
HistoricaL  the    Magi  who    worshiped    the    ele- 
ments  {Hist  ecd.  v.  38).     De  provi- 
dentia  consists  of  apologetic   discourses,    proving 
the  divine  providence  from  the  physical  order  (cap. 
i.-iv.),  and  from  the  moral  and  social  order  (cap.  vi.- 
X.).    The  "  Cure  of  the  Greek  Maladies  or  Knowl- 
edge of  the  Gospel  Truth  from  the  Greek  Philos- 
ophy," of  twelve  discourses,  was    an  attempt  to 
prove  the  truth  of  Christianity  from  Greek  philoeo- 
phy  and  in  contrast  with  the  pagan  ideas  and  prac- 
tises.   The  truth  is  self-consistent  where  it  is  not 
obscured  with  error  and  approves  itself  as  the 
power  of  life;  philosophy  is  only  a  presentiment  of 
it.    This  work  is  distinguished  for  clearness  of  ar- 
rangement and   style.     The   ''  Church   History " 
of  Theodoret,  which  begins  with  the  rise  of  Aiian- 
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ism  and  closes  with  the  death  of  Theodore  (429), 
falls  far  behind  those  of  Socrates  and  Sozomen. 
It  contains  many  sources  otherwise  lost,  specially 
letters  on  the  Arian  controversy;  but  it  is  defect- 
ive in  historical  sense  and  chronological  accuracy, 
and  on  account  of  Theodoret's  inclination  to  em- 
bellishment and  miraculous  narrative,  and  prefer^ 
ence  for  the  personal.  Original  material  of  Anti- 
ochian  information  appears  chiefly  in  the  latter 
books.  Theodoret's  sources  are  in  dispute.  Ac- 
cording to  Valesius  these  were  mainly  Socrates  and 
Sozomen;  A.  Goldenpenning's  thorough  research 
placed  Rufinus  first,  and  next  to  him,  Eusebius, 
Athanasius,  Sozomen,  Sabinus,  Philostoigius, 
Gregory  Nazianzen,  and,  least  of  all,  Socrates. 
N.  Glubokovskij  coimts  Eusebius,  Rufinus,  Philos- 
torgius,  and,  perhaps,  Sabinus.  The  **  Religious 
History,"  with  an  appendix  on  divine  love,  con- 
tains the  biographies  of  thirty  (ten  living)  ascetics, 
held  forth  as  religious  models.  Upon  the  request  of 
a  high  official  named  Sporacius,  Theodoret  com- 
piled a  ^'  Compendiiun  of  Heretical  Accoimts " 
{H  OBreticarum  fabvlarum  compendium)  y  including 
a  heresiology  (books  i.-iv.)  and  a  ''  compendium  of 
divine  dogmas  "  (v.),  which,  apart  from  Origen's 
De  principiia  and  the  theological  work  of  John  of 
Damascus,  is  the  only  systematic  representation  of 
the  theology  of  the  Greek  Fathers. 

Among  dogn^tic  treatises  Theodoret  mentions 
(Epist.  cxiii.  cxvi.)  having  written  against  Arius 
and  Eimomius,  probably  one  work,  to  which  were 
adjoined  the  three  treatises  against  the  Mace- 
donians. There  were,  besides,  two 
Works:  works  against  the  ApoUinarians,  and  of 
Dogmatic,  the  Opiia  adversua  Marcianem  noth- 
ing has  been  preserved.  The  treatises 
"  On  the  Trinity  "  and  "  On  the  Divine  Dispensa- 
tion "  (cf.  Peri  theologiaa  kai  Us  theias  enanthrd- 
piseds;  Epist.,  cxiii.),  assigned  by  A.  Ehrhard  to 
the  work  "  On  the  Holy  and  Life-giving  Trinity  " 
and  "  On  the  Incarnation  of  the  Lord  "  of  Cyril  of 
Alexandria,  certainly  belong  to  the  Antiochian 
School  and  to  Theodoret.  To  the  same  belong  cap, 
xiii.-xv.,  xvii.,  and  brief  parts  of  other  chapters 
of  the  fragments  which  J.  Gamier  (Atuiarium) 
included  imder  the  title,  "  Pentology  of  Theodoret 
on  the  Incarnation  "  as  well  as  three  of  the  five 
fragments  referred  by  Marius  Mercator  to  the  fifth 
book  of  some  writing  of  Theodoret.  They  are 
polemics  against  Arianism  and  Apollinarianism. 
Theodoret's  **  Refutation  "  of  the  twelve  anath- 
emas of  Cyril  is  preserved  in  the  antipolemic  of 
Cyril  (MPGy  bcxvi.  392  sqq.).  He  detects  Apol- 
linarianism in  Cyril's  teaching,  and  declines  a 
"  contracting  into  one  "  of  two  natures  of  the  only 
begotten,  as  much  as  a  separation  into  two  sons 
{Epist.  cxliii.).  Instead  of  a  '*  union  according  to 
hypostases,"  he  would  accept  only  one  that  "  man- 
ifests the  essential  properties  or  modes  of  the 
natures."  The  man  united  to  God  was  bom  of 
Mary;  between  God  the  Logos  and  the  form  of  a 
servant  a  distinction  must  be  drawn.  Only  minor 
fragments  (cf.  Epist.  xvi.)  of  Theodoret's  defense  of 
Diodorus  and  Theodore  (438  414)  have  been  pre- 
served (Glubokovskij  ii.  142).  His  chief  christolog- 
ical  work  is  the  Eranistis  etoi  polymorphs  ("  Beg- 


gar or  Multiform  ")  in  three  dialogues,  representing 
the  Monophysites  like  beggars  passing  ofif  their 
doctrines  gathered  by  scraps  from  diverse  heretical 
sources  and  himself  as  the  orthodox. 

God  is  immutable  also  in  becoming  man,  the  two 
natures  are  separate  in  Christ,  and  God  the  Logos  is 
ever  inmiortal  and  impassive.  Each  nature  re- 
mained "  pure "  after  the  imion,  retaining  its 
properties  to  the  exclusion  of  all  transmutation  and 
intermixture.  Of  the  twenty-seven  orations  in  de- 
fense of  various  propositions,  the  first  six  agree  in 
their  given  content  with  Theodoret.  A  few  extracts 
from  the  five  orations  on  Chrysostom  were  preserved 
by  Photius  (codex  273).  Most  valuable  are  the 
numerous  letters  (Eng.  transL,  NPNF,  2  ser.,  iii. 
250-348).  (N.  BoNWETSCH.) 

Biblxoorapbt:  The  editions  of  the  works  of  Theodoret  to 
be  noted  are:  P.  Manutius  (Latin  only),  Rome,  1556; 
J.  Biickman,  Cologne.  1573  (also  Latin);  J.  Sirmondi,  4 
vols.,  Paris,  1642  (Greek  and  Latin),  vol.  v.  by  J.  Gamier, 
1684,  reissued  with  corrections  and  additions  by  L. 
Schulse  and  J.  A.  Ndsselt,  5  Vols..  Halle.  1769-74,  re- 
produced in  MPO,  Ixxx.-lxxxiv.;  Eugenius  Diaconus,  5 
vols.,  Halle,  1768-78  (Greek  only).  His  "  C^hurch  His- 
tory "  was  first  edited  by  Frobenius.  Basel,  1535;  after- 
ward by  R.  Stephens,  Paris.  1544,  Geneva,  1612;  by  H. 
Valesius,  Paris,  1673-74;  by  Reading,  Cambridge,  1720; 
and  by  T.  Gaisford,  Oxford,  1854;  Eng.  transls.  have  been 
issued  in  London.  1612,  1843.  in  Bohn's  Eccleneutieal 
Library,  1854.  and  (best)  in  NPNF,  2  ser..  vol.  iii.  His 
Semumea  de  providerUia  also  appeared  in  English  as  The 
Mirror  of  Divxne  Providence,  London,  1602. 

Consult:  DCB,  iv.  904-019  (detailed);  Tillemont, 
Mhnoiree,  xv.  207-340;  J.  G.  Walch.  Hiatorie  der  Ket- 
gereien,  vols,  v.-vii.,  Leipeio.  1770  sqq.;  Fabricius-Haries, 
Bibliotheca  Oraca,  vii.  277  sqq.,  Hamburg.  1802;  F.  A. 
Holshausen,  De  fontibtia  <7ui^tM  Socratea  .  .  .  ac  TheO" 
dorelue  .  .  .  usi  aunt,  Gdttingen,  1825;  J.  G.  Dowling, 
Introditction  to  the  Critical  Study  of  Eccleaiaatical  Hiat.^ 
pp.  34  sqq.,  London.  1838;  F.  C.  Baur,  Die  Epochen  der 
kirchlichen  OeachichtaachreSbung,  pp.  7-32,  Tubingen, 
1852;  F.  A.  Specht,  Der  exegetiache  Standpunkt  dea  .  .  . 
Theodor  von  Kyroa,  Munich,  1871;  J.  H.  Newman,  Hia- 
torieal  Sketchea,  iii.  307-362.  London,  1873;  A.  Bertram, 
Theodoreti  .  .  .  doctrina  chrialologica,  Hildesheim,  1883; 
C.  Roos,  De  Theodoreto  dementia  et  Etiaebii  compilatoret 
Halle,  1883;  A.  Ehrhard,  in  TQS,  1888;  A.  Gdldenpen- 
ning.  Die  Kirchengeachichte  dea  Theodor  von  Kyrrhoa, 
Halle,  1889;  N.  Glubokovskij,  in  Russian,  Moscow,  1890; 
G.  Rauschen,  JahrbUcher  der  chriatlichen  Kirche  unter 
.  .  .  Theodoaiua,  pp.  559  sqq.,  Freiburg,  1897;  J.  Raedei, 
in  Rheiniachea  Muaeum,  Ivii  (1902),  449  sqq.;  F.  Loofs, 
Neatorianat  Halle,  1905;  Hamack,  Dooma,  vols,  iii.-iv. 
passim;  Neander.  Chriatian  Church,  vol.  ii.  passim;  Schnff, 
Chriatian  Church,  iii.  881-883  et  passim;  Hefele,  ConcUien- 
geaehiehte,  ii.,  passim,  Eng.  transl.,  vol.  iii.  passim,  French 
transl.,  vol.  iL  passiai. 

THEODORIC:    Antipope,  1102.    See  Paschal  II. 

THEODORUS  ASCIDAS.  See  Origenistic  Con- 
troversies,* and  Three  Chapter  Controverst. 

THEODORUS,  th6-o-d5'rns,  LECTOR  (ANAG- 
NOSTES):  Greek  church  historian.  That  he 
lived  in  the  sixth  century  is  known  from  the  fact 
that  he  brought  his  history  down  to  527.  Of  his 
authorship  it  is  known  only  that,  at  the  suggestion 
of  a  friend  in  Gangra,  he  compiled  a  work  of  ex- 
cerpts from  the  church  histories  of  Sozomen, 
Socrates,  and  Theodoret  in  four  books  entitled, 
Ekloge  ek  tOn  ekkUsiasiikOn  kistoriOrif  commonly 
known  as  Hisioria  tripertita  (manuscript,  first  part 
mutilated,  in  Ubrary  of  St.  Mark,  Venice).  The 
history  covers  the  period  from  the  twentieth 
year  of  Constantine  to  the  death  of  Constantinus 
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II.  (361).  The  work  was  never  printed,  but  an 
extract  was  much  used  by  later  chronographers. 
Theodorus'  method  was  to  select,  with  verbal  faith- 
fuhiess,  from  the  narratives  in  conunon  the  clearest 
and  best  in  style  and  note  the  agreements  in  the 
margin,  while  the  parts  peculiar  to  each  were  also 
used  and  as  such  specially  pointed  out.  Theo- 
dorus continued  this  work  in  a  church  history  of 
his  own,  beginning  with  the  death  of  Theodosius  II. 
and  ending  with  the  reign  of  the  elder  Justin  (518) ; 
but  this  work  is  lost  with  the  exception  of  a  few  ex- 
cerpts and  citations  in  the  works  of  subsequent 
authors  and  in  the  acts  of  the  seventh  coimcil  (cf . 
MPG,  bcxxvi.  157-2280). 

(Erwin  Preuschen.) 

Bibuoorapht:  The  earlier  literature  is  indicated  in  U. 
Chevalier,  Repertoire  dea  aowrcea  hi^oriquee  du  moyen  Age, 
i.  2171,  Paris,  1894  sqq.;  on  the  MSS.  consult  De  Boor,  in 
ZKO,  vi  (1883-84).  489  sqq.,  573  sqq.  Consult  further: 
^  AUatius,  in  MPO,  Ixxxvi.  1,  cols.  157  sqq.;  Fabricius- 
Harles,  Bibliotheca  OrcBca,  vii.  435  sqq.,  Hamburg,  1801; 
G.  Dangers,  De  /onttbua  .  .  .  Theodori  Lectoria  et  Evaorii, 
Gdttingen.  1841;  Nolte,  in  TQS,  xliii  (1861),  569;  Bar- 
denhewer,  Patrologie,  pp.  486-^87,  Kng.  transl.,  St.  Louis, 
1908;  DCB,  iv.  954;  Ceillier,  AuUurs  aacria,  xL  103-105. 

THEODOSIUS  OF  ALEXANDRIA.     See  Mono- 

PHYSITES,   §   13. 

THEODOSIUS  L,  thf'o-dO'shi-us,  FLAVIUS: 
Roman  emperor  (379-395);  b.  probably  at  Cauca 
(29  Roman  miles  from  Segovia),  Spain,  in  346; 
d.  at  Milan  Jan.  17,  395.  His  father,  Coimt  Theo- 
dosius, was  one  of  the  last  of  the  great  generals  of 
the  western  empire,  and  to  him  the  future  emperor 
owed  his  military  training.  Theodosius  early  had 
a  command  of  his  own  in  Moesia;  but  he  renounced 
pubUc  service  upon  the  execution  of  his  father 
through  intrigue,  after  the  death  of  Valentinian  I. 
(373),  and  lived  with  his  wife,  a  woman  of  noble 
family,  both  being  orthodox  Christians.  In  375  Gra- 
tian,  in  dire  straits  by  reason  of  a  new  inundation  of 
barbarians,  recalled  Theodosius  from  private  life 
and  in  379  proclaimed  him  Augustus  of  the  East. 
Theodosius  thereupon  made  Thessalonica  the 
center  of  his  operations  against  Goths,  Alans,  and 
Hims.  Early  in  380  he  fell  ill  and  desired  baptism, 
which  was  administered  by  the  venerable  Bishop  of 
Acholios.  Theodosius  then  issued  at  Constantinople, 
Feb.  27,  380,  the  explicit  Edictum  defide  catholica  as 
a  law  of  the  empire,  wherein  the  catholic  faith  is 
solemnly  acknowledged  and  heretics  are  threatened 
with  incisive  penalties.  This  edict  strikes  the  key- 
note of  the  emperor's  religious  policy,  clearly  in- 
dicating the  course  of  its  further  activities. 

The  war  with  the  Goths  came  to  an  end  at  the 
close  of  380,  and  Theodosius  triumphantly  entered 
Constantinople  Nov.  24.  The  ecclesiastical  situa- 
tion was  then  controlled  by  the  Arians,  and  the 
emperor's  immediate  effort  was  to  convert  them  in 
the  spirit  of  his  edict.  Bishop  Demophilus  forsook 
the  city  two  days  after  the  emperor's  arrival,  decli- 
ning to  acknowledge  the  Nicene  Creed  as  the  indis- 
pensable condition  to  his  further  activity.  The 
emperor  appointed  as  his  successor  Gregory  Nazian- 
zen  (q.v.),  and  the  same  policy  was  pursued  in  a 
series  of  edicts.  On  Jan.  10,  381,  the  pretorian 
prefect,  Eutropius,  was  directed  to  expel  the  anti- 
Nicene  heretics  from  the  towns  and  dties,  while  . 


Sapor  was  dispatched  to  the  East  to  eject  the  Aiian 
bishops.  On  July  19,  the  heretics  were  forbidden 
to  build  new  churches.  These  two  edicts  were  also 
incisively  summarized  in  a  third  edict  of  July  30,  the 
same  year,  while  decrees  were  issued  against  the 
Manicheans.  These  measures  may  probably  be 
taken  as  threats  intended  to  have  restraining  cdfect 
To  this  period  belongs  the  ecumenical  Council 
of  Constantinople  (381),  at  which  the  Pnstor 
Nectarius,  a  layman,  was  elected  bishop  of  Con- 
stantinople, after  Gregory  Nazianzen  had  abdicated 
that  see.  This  incident  sealed  the  downfall  of  the 
Arians  in  the  East  (see  Arianism,  I.,  4,  }  8;  Coun- 
cils Ai<n>  Synods,  §  3).  In  the  prosecution  of  the 
religious  policy,  Theodosius  from  the  outset  deemed 
it  important  to  act  independently  of  the  West.  In 
the  year  382,  there  was  a  pause  in  legislation  adverse 
to  heretics.  Thereafter,  in  Jime  383,  according  to 
Socrates  and  Sozomen,  Theodosius  undertook  to 
settle  matters  by  means  of  a  religious  conference  at 
Constantinople,  whereto  invitations  were  issued  to 
leaders  of  both  orthodox  and  heretical  parties.  But 
the  conference  proved  fruitless,  and  decrees  of  July 
25  and  Sept.  25  resimied  interdiction  of  religious 
assemblings  of  heretics;  including  the  ApoUinarists 
and  the  Macedonians,  while  ordination  of  heretical 
ecclesiastics  was  forbidden.  In  the  autumn  of  383, 
the  emperor  was  wholly  preoccupied  with  the 
treacherous  assassination  of  Gratin,  at  Lyons,  on 
Aug.  25,  and  the  usurpation  of  the  Spaniard 
Blaximus  in  Gaul,  who  was  not  fully  conquered 
imtil  the  sunmier  of  388.  Thereupon  legislation  to 
strengthen  the  Chureh  was  vigorously  resumed,  and 
sharp  measures  were  passed  against  paganism. 
Probably  in  388  the  Pretorian  Prefect  Cynegius  was 
dispatched  to  Eg3rpt  and  Asia  Minor  with  the  com- 
mission of  effacing  Hellenism  by  destruction  of  the 
pagan  temples  and  inhibition  of  idolatrous  rites. 
As  a  result,  in  many  places,  bloody  tiunults  arose, 
especially  in  Alexandria,  where  Bishop  Theophilus, 
in  cooperation  with  the  civil  power,  demolished  the 
Serapiiun.  Also  on  Semitic  soil  vehement  conflicts 
occurred;  and  though  the  detailed  facts  have  not 
been  transmitted,  the  elegy  of  Libanius,  Peri  t&n 
hierdny  discloses  a  great  devastation  in  which  the 
monks  played  a  leading  part.  After  the  emperor's 
sojourn  at  Milan  (389  or  390),  his  religious  policy 
against  the  believers  in  the  gods  was  exercised  with 
great  firmness,  finding  distinct  expression  in  a  ruling 
addressed  to  the  pretorian  prefects  on  Feb.  24,  391 : 
"  No  one  shall  pollute  hiniself  with  sacrifices.  No 
one  shall  slaughter  an  innocent  sacrificial  beast. 
None  shall  set  foot  in  a  heathen  sanctuary,  nor  visit  a 
pagan  temple.  None  shall  look  up  to  an  idol  made 
with  human  hands."  A  law  of  Nov.  8,  392,  places 
animal  sacrifice  and  80othsa3ring  on  a  footing  with 
high  treason.  While  the  edict  was  running  its 
course,  the  West  had  once  again  fallen  into  a  dan- 
gerous crisis,  which  required  the  emperor's  prompt 
intervention.  Theodosius,  on  leaving  the  West,  had 
appointed  the  Prankish  Arbogast  as  mentor  to  the 
youthful  Augiistus.  But  this  gave  rise  to  difficulties 
which  culminated  in  the  assassination  of  Valentinian 
at  Vienne,  May  15,  392.  Arbogast  elevated  in  his 
place  Eugenius,  who  reluctantly  assumed  the 
hazardous   dignity,    and    was   soon    constrained, 
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against  his  Christian  conviction,  to  make  con- 
cessions to  the  importunate  friends  of  the  gods. 
Thus  paganism  revived  once  more.  But  on  Sept. 
6,  394,  Eugenius  was  slain  in  a  fierce  battle  along 
the  Frigidus,  near  Aquileia.  There  duly  followed 
the  suppression  of  pagan  superstition:  Theodosius 
himself  took  direct  control  of  the  imperial  sovereign- 
ty and  foimd  it  possible  to  carry  out  a  stronger 
policy  of  action.  It  was  under  him,  especially,  that 
the  religion  of  antiquity  vanished  from  public  life 
and  came  to  be  styled  "  paganism."  And  with  all 
this  went  regard  for  the  advancement  of  the  moral 
and  religious  tasks  of  the  Church.  The  emperor  also 
upheld  firmly  the  cause  of  the  State,  and  made 
it  the  means  of  control  of  ecclesiastical  abuse.  His 
policy  toward  the  Jews  opposed  mixed  marriages 
between  Christians  and  Hebrews,  and  forbade  the 
latter  to  hold  Christian  slaves.  But  he  insisted  on 
the  observance  of  the  law  which  insured  religious 
freedom  to  the  Jews,  and  threatened  severe  penalties 
against  any  violence  to  their  synagogues. 

Some  significance  attaches,  in  the  life  of  the 
emperor,  to  his  relations  with  Ambrose.  According 
to  the  accoimt  of  Ambrose  the  following  was  the 
course  of  events.  (1)  The  assassination,  by  the  in- 
furiated rabble,  of  the  local  commander,  Rotherich, 
moved  Ambrose  to  intercede  with  the  emperor,  who 
could  not  be  induced  to  commit  himself  to  a  definite 
promise.  (2)  On  the  contrary,  imder  the  influence 
of  his  coimselor  Rufinus,  Theodosius  ordered  a 
rigorous  chastisement.  (3)  The  brutal  and  imder- 
hand  manner  whereby  the  sentence  was  executed 
does  not  permit  the  emperor  to  be  held  accoimtable 
for  this  feature  of  the  case.  (4)  Ambrose  failed  to 
make  allowances  and  demanded  penance.  (5)  The 
emperor  thereupon  submitted  to  public  penance 
before  the  assembled  congregation. 

The  name  of  Theodosius  is  linked  with  an  event- 
ful period  in  the  final  stage  of  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Roman  Empire.  He  was  a  leader  who  com- 
bined clear  insight  with  determination  and  energy. 
The  combination  of  prince  and  soldier  in  Roman 
imperial  history  found  its  last  successful  embodiment 
in  the  person  and  deeds  of  Theodosius.  What 
seemed  the  impossible  task  of  pacifying  the  Goths 
was  accomplished.  A  benevolent  plan  of  legislation 
was  prosecuted  consistently  to  coimteract  evils  of 
chronic  transmission  within  the  political  fabric  and 
the  social  organism.  The  piety  of  Theodosius  was 
deep  and  sincere,  and  strongly  independent  as 
against  hierarchical  pretensions.  In  all  his  imperial 
dealing  he  had  the  conscience  of  a  Christian  prince. 

Victor  Schultzb. 

Biblzoorapht:  L.  8.  Le  N.  de  Tfllemont,  Hiaioire  dea  «m- 
pereurst  vol.  v.,  6  vols.,  Paris,  1700-38;  J.  H.  Stuffken, 
DiMertatio  de  Theodotio  Magno,  Leyden,  1828;  M.  F16- 
ohier.  Hiat.  de  Theodoae  U  Grand,  Paris,  1860;  W.  FrOhner, 
Lea  MSdaiUona  de  V empire  romaittt  Paris,  1878;  A.  GQl- 
denpennlng  and  J.  Island,  Der  Kaiaer  Theodoaiua  der 
Oroaae,  Halle,  1878;  W.  Un«er,  Qudlen  der  hyaantiniachen 
KunatoeachichUt  vol.  i.,  Vienna,  1878;  H.  Schiller,  Oe- 
achichte  der  rdmiacften  Kaxaeraeit,  vol.  ii.,  Qotha,  1887; 
V.  Schultse,  Oeachiehte  dea  Unterganoaa  dea  .  .  .  Heiden^ 
tuma,  2  vols.,  Jena,  1887-92;  G.  Rauschen,  JeJitblleher 
der  chrxatlichen  Kirche  urUer  dem  Kaiaer  Theodoaiiu  dam 
Oroaaen,  Freibui«,  1897;  W.  K.  Boyde,  The  EccUaiaatical 
BdicU  of  the  Theodoaian  Code,  New  York,  1905;  Gibbon, 
Dadine  and  Fail,  chaps,  xxvi.-xxvii.;  Schaff,  ChriaHan 
Chwrtht  iiL  63  sqq.  et  paasim;  Neander,  Chriatian  Church, 


iL  94-09  et  paasim;  and  in  general  the  works  oo  the  his- 
tory of  the  period.  The  Theodoaian  Code  was  edited  by 
Mommsea.  Beriin,  1906. 

THEODOSIUS  ZTGOMALAS:  Greek  theologian 
of  the  sixteenth  century;  b.  in  1544.  He  held  the 
position  of  first  secretary  to  the  Constantinopolitan 
patriarch,  Jeremias  II.  Considerable  is  known  of 
him  through  Stephen  Gerlach,  who  at  that  time  was 
chaplain  to  the  German  embassy  at  Constantinople. 
Gerlach  brought  about  a  literary  intercourse  be- 
tween Theodosius  and  certain  scholars  at  Tabingen. 
The  Turcogrceda  (Basel,  1584)  of  Martin  Crusius,  a 
valuable  source  of  information  regarding  the 
Christian  orient  of  the  sixteenth  century,  is  largely 
compiled  from  communications  of  Theodosius. 
From  the  literary  remains  of  Gerlach,  Cnudus  copied 
the  two  brief  works  entitled  Oeograpkica  de  morUe 
Sinai,  Atho,  aliiaque  OroBcicB  locis.  In  1578  he  sent 
Gerlach  communications  containing  information  re- 
garding the  bishops,  priests,  and  monasteries  col- 
lected from  almost  the  entire  domain  of  the  orthodox 
churches.  His  position  imder  the  ecimienical 
patriarch  as  collector  from  the  dioceses  of  the 
alms  by  which  the  poll-tax  for  the  Greek  Christians 
living  imder  the  Turkish  yoke  was  paid  to  the  sultan, 
afforded  him  exceptional  opportunities  for  gather- 
ing reliable  information.  He  is  important  for  the 
West  chiefly  as  the  author  of  the  replies  of  the 
patriarch  to  the  WOrttemberg  theologians  (see 
Jbreboas  II.).  (Phiupp  Meter.) 

BiBUoaRAPHT:  Besides  the  Twcooracia  of  Crusiua  named 
in  the  text,  oonsult:  Staphan  Oerlaeha  dea  AeUeren  Taoo- 
bueh,  ed.  S.  Gerlach,  Frankfort,  1674;  E.  Le  Grand,  ATo- 
Hea  hibiiographiqiia  aur  Jean  et  Theodoai  Zjfoomalaa,  Paris, 
1889;  P.  Meyer,  Die  theologiacha  LiUeratur  der  griachi- 
achan  Kirche  im  16,  Jahrhundert,  Leipsic,  1899. 

THEODOTION.   See  Bible  Vbbsions,  A,  I.,  2,  }  3. 

THEODOTUS  THE  TANNER.  See  Monabchian- 
IBM,  III.,  ii  1-2. 

THEODULF,  thi'0-dulf,  OF  ORLEANS:  Poet 
and  theologian  at  the  court  of  Charlemagne;  b. 
apparently  in  Spain,  o.  760;  d.  in  exile  at  Angers 
(190  m.  8.W.  of  Paris)  Sept.  18,  821.  Of  Gothic  de- 
scent, unable  on  accoimt  of  troubles  to  remain  in  his 
own  coimtry,  he  was  received  by  Charlemagne,  and 
the  king  made  him  bishop  of  Orleans,  a  dignity 
which  he  occupied  as  early  as  798.  To  this  several 
abbe3rB  were  added,  probably  St.  Mesmin  and  St. 
Fleuiy  on  the  Loire,  and  at  least  Aignan.  He 
proved  himself  worthy  of  the  trust.  A  collection 
of  ecclesiastical  regulations  has  come  down  in  a 
twofold  series  of  forty  chapters  and  a  longer  capitu- 
lary, relating  to  the  duties  of  priests  and  synods 
and  the  welfare  and  discipline  of  the  laity,  and, 
particularly,  to  the  Carolingian  policy  of  public 
schools  in  villages  and  towns.  To  secure  co-workers 
he  peopled  St.  Mesmin  with  Benedictines  and  in- 
troduced monastic  reforms,  and  he  established  a 
hospice  for  strangers.  In  798  he  was  entrusted  by 
Charlemagne  with  a  mission  to  Septimania  and 
Provence.  He  described  this  journey  in  a  worthy 
poem.  He  offers  a  word  of  solemn  warning  to  the 
Prankish  judges  against  official  temptations  (Car- 
men xxviii.),  and  adds  that  in  comparison  with  the 
Mosaic,  the  Prankish  law  was  exceedingly  strict. 
His  leniency  in  the  judgment  of  Leo  III.  secured  him 
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the  pallium.  The  relation  between  Theodulf  and 
Alcuin  was  cordial,  but  Alcuin  made  an  effort  to 
secure  Theodulf  s  aid  in  the  Adoptionist  controversy 
(see  Adoptionism)  against  Felix  of  Urgel.  Theodulf 
became  more  prominent  in  theology  after  Alcuin's 
death,  following  in  the  latter's  scientific  method  and 
taking  part  in  the  dispute  over  the  procession  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  being  prompted  by  the  commission  of 
the  emperor.  His  proof  of  the  Western  doctrine 
was  a  series  of  citations  from  the  Fathers,  later  en- 
titled, De  spiritu  sancto  velerum  patrum  aerUentioB, 
quod  a  poire  filioque  procedat.  His  reply  to  Charle- 
magne's circular  inquiry  of  812,  concerning  the 
faithful  administration  of  baptism,  manifests  solid 
learning  and  thorough  and  skilful  familiarity  and 
thoughtfulness  regarding  his  official  duties.  What 
especially  oomibended  him  to  the  emperor  and  to 
posterity  was  his  esthetic  endowment.  He  was  an 
industrious  student  of  the  Fathers,  the  philosophers, 
the  grammarians  and  poets,  and  the  Latin  classics 
in  particular.  For  a  much  admired  church  building 
at  Germigny  in  Neustria  he  brought  the  model  from 
Aix-la-Chapelle.  The  Bible  manuscripts  illustrated 
imder  his  direction  are  still  admired  as  rarities  of  art. 
He  was  wont  to  preface  a  valuable  codex  with  a 
personal  autograph  in  verse. 

Along  this  line  he  had  masterful  descriptive 
powers;  and  he  was  easily  the  first  poet  of  the  Caro- 
lingian  period.  Only  fragments  remain  of  his  great 
didactic  poem  on  the  revelation  and  acts  of  Christ, 
on  rewards  and  punishments  beyond,  the  battle  on 
earth  with  evil,  and  on  the  duties  of  bishops  (i.,  ii.)* 
Most  charming  of  all,  even  to  the  present  day,  are 
his  epistolary  poems;  they  penetrate  the  society 
at  the  court,  attach  striking  characteristics  to  friend 
and  foe,  reflect  on  every  hand  the  historical  events 
of  the  day,  and  continue  tireless  in  their  praises  of 
the  overtowering  greatness  and  the  peculiar  services 
of  Charles  in  State  and  Church  (xxv.,  xxvii.).  The 
great  monarch  liked  to  avail  himself  of  the  poet's 
muse,  when,  for  instance,  at  the  death  of  the  queen, 
794,  Theodulf  composed  the  epitaph;  and  likewise 
upon  the  death  of  Pope  Hadrian  I.  The  confidential 
relations  between  him  and  the  emperor  were  never 
interrupted.  He  was  honored  as  one  of  the  wit- 
nesses to  the  emperor's  will  in  811.  He  himself 
lauds  eloquently  the  latter's  zeal  for  the  moral 
promotion  of  the  whole  people.  Upon  the  king  he 
looks  as  the  lord  of  the  Church  (xxxii.).  After 
the  death  of  Charlemagne  he  hastened  by  courier  to 
offer  his  homage  to  Louis  the  Pious,  and  received 
him  with  great  pomp.  From  818,  however,  his  favor 
waned.  Theodulf  was  among  the  bishops  who  sup- 
ported the  insurrection  of  King  Bernard  of  Italy 
against  his  uncle.  With  its  suppression,  Theodulf's 
fate  was  removal  from  his  see  and  retirement  to  the 
monastery.  He  wandered  to  Angers,  giving  poetic 
vent  to  the  protesting  of  his  innocence  and  to  wrath 
against  the  incompetent  judgment.  The  Palm- 
Simday  hymn,  "  Gloria,  laus  et  honor,"  is  ascribed 
to  him  (many  versions  in  English,  one  by  J.  M. 
Neale,  **  All  glory,  laud  and  honor  "). 

(Friedrich  Wibgajto.) 

Bduoobapbt:  The  firat  ooneotion  of  the  writanss  of  Theo- 
dulph  was  by  J.  Sinnond.  Paris,  1046;  the  most  conve- 
nient souroe  to  consult  is  MPL,  ov.  187-380;  the  VtrtuM 
contra  judicf,  ed.  H.  Hagen,  appeared  Bern,  1882;   for 


supplementary  sources  use  J.  Mabillon,  Vetera  analecta, 
i.  383  sqQ.,  Paris,  1723,  Siimond,  Opera  varia,  ii.  665- 
892,  Venice,  1728,  and  DOmmler,  in  MGH,  Poet.  Lot. 
ami  Carol.,  i  (1881),  437-581.  Consult:  J.  C.  F.  B&hr, 
Qeachichle  der  rdmiachen  lAtteratur  im  karolingiachen  Zeit- 
alter,  pp.  91-95,  Carlsruhe.  1840;  L.  Bannard,  Thio- 
dtdphe  ivique  (TOrUans,  1860;  B.  Haur^u.  SingvlariUs 
hiatoriquea  et  littSrairea,  Paris,  1861;  S.  Abel,  JahrbUcher 
dea  frankiachen  Reicha  unler  Karl  dem  Groaaen,  ed.  B. 
Simson,  passim,  Munich,  1866;  B.  Simson,  Jahrbucher 
dea  firAnkiachen  Reichea  wnter  Lvtdwig  dem  Frommen,  L  114 
sqq.,  Munich,  1874;  E.  Rsehulka,  TheodtUf  Biachof  von 
OHSana,  Breslau,  1875;  A.  Ebert,  in  Berichte  uber  die 
Verhandlung  der  koniglichen  aUchaiachen  GeadUchaft  der 
Wiaaenachaft,  ii  (1878),  95  sqq.;  idem,  AUgemeine  Ge- 
achichte  der  Litemtur  dea  Mittdaitera,  ii.  70-84,  Leipsic. 
1880;  E.  DOmmler.  in  NA,  iv  (1879),  241-260;  C.  Port, 
UHymne  Gloria  laua.  Angers,  1879;  idem.  Encore  Vhymne 
Gloria  laua,  ib.  1879;  Liersch,  Die  Gedichte  Theodulfa 
Biachof  a  von  Orltana,  Halle,  1880;  C.  Chiissard.  Thiodvlphe 
tntque  d'Orliana,  Orleans,  1892;  S.  Berger,  Hiat.  de  la 
Vulgate,  pp.  145-184,  Paris,  1893;  L.  Delisle.  in  Biblio- 
thique  de  VtcoUe  dea  charlea,  zl.  1-47;  Hiatoire  littSraire  de 
la  France,  iv.  459-474;  Hauck,  KD,  ii.  491  sqq.  et  passim. 

THEOGNOSTUS,  tWeg-nos'tus:  Alexandrian 
catechist  of  the  second  half  of  the  third  century. 
According  to  an  anonjrmous  excerpt  from  the 
"Christian  History"  of  Philip  of  Side  (q.v.), 
Theognostus  was  the  successor  of  Pierius  in  the 
conduct  of  the  Alexandrine  catechetical  school; 
but  the  information  in  the  excerpt  is  subject  to  seri- 
ous doubts,  which  are  in  part  capable  of  substantia- 
tion. Geoi^gius  of  (Dorcyra  named  Theognostus 
as  one  of  the  distinguished  teachers,  and  from  the 
time  of  Dionysius  and  Pierius  it  has  been  concluded 
that  he  was  more  probably  the  predecessor  of  the 
latter.  His  time  of  activity  may  be  presumed  to 
have  been  between  247-248  and  c.  280.  Theognos- 
tus was  author  of  a  kind  of  compendiiun  of  dog- 
matics in  seven  books,  no  doubt  intended  for  use 
in  the  school  and  entitled  HypotypOseis.  A  bare 
report  of  the  work  was  given  by  Photius  (BiMiatheca, 
codex  116).  Fragments  have  been  preserved,  two 
by  Athanasius,  accompained  with  lavish  praise  for 
Theognostus,  one  by  (jlregory  of  Nyssa,  and  one  in 
the  Venetian  Codex  of  St.  Mark.  The  work  fol- 
lowed closely  the  Origenistic  views,  and  defended 
against  Neoplatonism  the  non-eternity  of  matter, 
the  possibility  of  a  Son  of  Grod,  and  the  incarnation. 
Of  the  time  of  its  issue  nothing  can  be  proximately 
determined.  (Erwin  Preuschen.) 

BnuoaRAPBT:  The  remains  are  in  MPO,  x.  235-242;  and 
with  commentary,  ed.  F.  Diekamp,  in  TQS,  Ixxxiv  (1902), 
481  sqq.;  as  well  as  by  Hamack,  in  7(7,  ut  inf.  An  Eng. 
transl.  is  to  be  found  in  ANF,  vi.  155-156.  Besides  the 
literature  under  Alexandria,  School  of,  consult:  U. 
Chevalier,  Repertoire  dea  aourcea  hialoriquea  du  moyen-^ig^ 
i.  2182,  Paris,  1894-99,  and  ANF,  Index  volume  p.  70 
(for  older  authorities);  L.  B.  Radford,  Three  Teachera  of 
Alexandria,  Cambridge  and  New  York,  1908;  Barden- 
hewer,  Geaehiehte,  ii.  195-198;  Hamack,  Litteraiur,  i.  437 
sqq.,  ii.  2,  pp.  06  sqq.;  idem.  Dogma,  iii.  96  sqq.,  134,  iv.; 
idem,  45,  331;  idem,  in  TU,  xxiv.  3  (1903);  KrOger, 
Hidory,  p.  217. 

THEOLOGIA  GERMANIC  A:  A  mystical  work 
of  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century.  It  has  attained 
its  fame  chiefly  because  it  was  discovered  and  first 
published  by  Luther.  First  he  came  into  poaseasion 
of  a  small  fragment  which  he  published  under  the 
title,  Ein  geystlich  edUs  BtuMeyn  (1516).  After> 
ward  he  obtained  a  complete  manuscript  which 
he  published  imder  the  title,  Eyn  deut9ch  Theth 
logia  (Wittenbeig,  1518),  reprinted  imder  the  titte. 
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Theologia  Teutsch  (Augsburg,  1518).  The  edition 
of  Luther  found  a  laige  circulation.  In  the  earliest 
years  there  were  eight  known  reprints,  and  in  the 
sixteenth  century  at  least  fourteen  further  editions 
in  High  German,  the  most  important  among  which 
was  that  of  Johann  Amdt  (1597),  appended  by  P.  J. 
Spener  to  the  Predigten  (Frankfort,  1681,  and  often) 
of  Johann  Tauler  (q.v.).  In  the  next  three  cen- 
turies, until  1842,  there  were  at  least  twenty- 
eight  known  editions  in  High  German.  Besides, 
there  were  translations  into  Low  German,  Flemish, 
English,  Latin,  and  French.  The  two  manu- 
scripts which  Luther  used  are  unfortunately  lost, 
but  another  manuscript,  dating  from  1497,  came  to 
light  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  on  the  basis  of 
which  F.  Pfeiffer  published  what  is  regarded  as  the 
standard  edition,  Theologia  deuisch  (Stuttgart,  1851 ; 
Eng.  transl.,  Theologia  Germanica,  London,  1854, 
1874,  and  1893).  In  the  preface  to  the  fragment 
Luther  had  advanced  the  supposition  that  Johann 
Tauler  was  the  author  of  the  work,  an  assimiption 
which  has  been  refuted  by  the  complete  edition, 
in  which  Tauler  is  quoted  as  authority.  In  the 
complete  edition  Luther  appended  a  note  to  his 
preface  according  to  which  the  author  of  the  work 
was  "  a  priest  and  custodian  in  the  house  of  the 
Teutonic  masters  at  Frankfort."  The  same  note  is 
found  also  in  the  manuscript  published  by  Pfeiffer 
and  hence  proved  authentic.  From  a  passage  an- 
nouncing hLs  purpose  it  is  evident  that  the  author 
belonged  to  the  so-called  Friends  of  God  (q.v.), 
and  that  he  wrote  at  a  time  when  this  community 
had  to  clear  itself  from  the  charge  of  connection  with 
the  sect  of  the  **  false  free  spirits  "  who  tried  to 
protect  themselves  with  the  name  of  the  Friends  of 
God,  i.e.,  toward  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
The  work  purports  to  be  a  guide  to  the  perfect 
life,  which  in  a  mystical  way  is  to  be  foimd  in  the 
union  with  God.  Opening  with  the  passage,  "  When 
that  which  is  perfect  is  come,  that  which  is  in  part 
shall  be  done  away  "  (I  Cor.  xiii.  10),  the  work 
points  out  that  this  unity  is  conditioned  by  the 
coming  of  God  into  human  nature  in  the  manner  of 
the  incarnation  of  Christ  and  by  suffering  in  human 
form.  On  man's  part  the  will  and  desire  of  the 
creature,  which  produce  a  false  fl^edom,  must 
be  thoroughly  repudiated;  and  by  love  and  obedi- 
ence the  true  freedom  must  be  attained,  which  is 
God's  will  in  man,  and  the  vision  of  the  eternal. 
Thus  man  moves  out  of  self  into  blessed  union  with 
God.  The  booklet  is  a  compound  of  various  de- 
ments: alongside  of  deeply  religious  practical 
thoughts  lie  occult  speculations  of  a  decidedly 
pantheistic  color;  alongside  of  suggestions  of  Evan- 
gelical impulses,  there  are  relics  of  medieval  piety. 
The  work  was  placed  on  the  Index  in  1621 ;  but  this 
as  well  as  the  claim  that  its  author  was  a  fore- 
runner of  the  Reformation  was  wholly  superfluous, 
since  it  is  now  conceded  as  containing  nothing 
antagonistic  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  It 
originated  in  a  transition  period  when  the  germs  of 
the  new  were  sprouting  in  the  old,  and  when, 
therefore,  in  individual  personalities,  there  oc- 
ciu-red  a  singular  mixture  of  simple  faith  with 
obscure  speculation.  Hence,  it  appealed  to  a  variety 
of  men:  to  Johann  Denck,  to  fructify  his  specula- 


tive mystical  Anabaptist  ideas,  the  same  on  ac- 
coimt  of  which  Calvin  warned  the  Frankfort  church 
in  1559;  to  the  Pietists  Spener  and  Amdt;  and 
to  Luther  for  its  Evangelical  motives,  particularly, 
the  yearning  for  God  and  the  fimdamental  tone  of 
humdlity  as  well  as  the  denial  of  self,  by  sub- 
mission to  God  and  imion  with  him  through  Christ. 

(Ferdinand  Cohrs.) 

Biblxoorapbt:  B.  M.  Mauff,  Der  Rdigionaphiloaophiache 
Standpttnkt  der  .  .  .  deuUchen  Theologie,  Jena,  1800;  K. 
Jargens,  LtOherB  LAen,  iii.  267  aqq.,  Leipsic,  1847;  F.  G. 
Lisco,  DieHeilBlehre  der  Theologia  deuUch^  Stuttgart,  1857; 
F.  Reifenrath.  Die  deuUche  Theologie  dee  Frankfurter  Oot- 
teefireundea,  Halle.  1863;  J.  Bach,  Meieter  Eckhart,  Vienna, 
1864;  C.  Ullimann,  Reformere  before  the  Reformation^  ii. 
213-232,  Edinburgh,  1867;  L.  Keller,  Die  Reformation 
and  die  dUeren  Reformparteien,  Leipeic,  1885;  idem,  Jo- 
hann von  Staupitt  vnd  die  Anfdnge  der  Reformation,  ib. 
1888;  W.  K6hler,  Luther  und  die  KirchengeechichU,  i.  242 
sqq.,  Erlangen,  1900;  J.  Kdetlin,  MaHin  Luther,  i.  Ill 
aqq.,  Berlin,  1903;   SchafT,  ChriaHan  Church,  vi  141-143. 

THEOLOGICAL  EDUCATION. 
I.  History. 

Before  the  Rise  of  Monastidsm  (|  1). 
Monastic  Schools  (f  2). 
The  Middle  Ages  (f  3). 
Lutheran  Methods  (f  4). 
The  Reformed  Church  (f  5). 
Elffects  of  Pietism  and  Rationalism  (|  O)* 
Presoit  Lutheran  Requirementa  (f  7). 
Practical  and  Advanced  Training  (f  8). 
Theological  Seminaries  (f  9). 
IVpes  of  Seminaries  (f  10). 
Roman  Catholic  Training  In  Gennany  (|  11). 
n.  Supplementary. 

Ante-Nicene  Practise  ({  1). 
The  Middle  Ages  (f  2). 
The  Renaissance  and  Reformatioii  (|  8). 
America  ({  4). 
III.  Roman  Catholic  Teaching  Orders. 

I.  History:  The  rise  of  theological  education  in 
the  early  Qiurch  was  slow,  even  being  excluded  so 
long  as  the  heads  of  congregations  were  chosen  sim- 
ply for  their  spiritual  gifts.  Up  to  the  end  of  the 
second  century  religious  teachers  seem 

z.  Before  to  have  been  self-appointed,  laymen 
the  Rise  of  speaking  in  divine  worship  and  also 

Monasti-  promulgating  their  teachings  elsewhere, 
cism*  The  first  official  required  to  possess  a 
modicum  of  learning  appears  to  have 
been  the  reader.  This  neglect  of  theological  train- 
ing, due  to  confidence  in  the  divine  choice  of  suit- 
able men  to  teach  the  churches  and  in  their  spiritual 
equipment  with  the  requisite  gifts  and  knowledge, 
would  doubtless  have  been  otherwise  had  the  bishop 
been  considered,  from  the  first,  the  proper  and  nec- 
essary teacher  of  his  people.  Though  he  was  gen- 
erally so  regarded,  he  did  not  actually  acquire  this 
dignity  generally  until  the  third  century,  and  he 
was  not  necessarily  a  learned  man.  Christian  schools 
appear  after  the  close  of  the  second  century,  such 
as  the  catechetical  school  at  Alexandria;  yet  even 
they  were  devoted  rather  to  apologetics  than  to  the 
education  of  cleigy,  nor  were  those  intending  to 
enter  clerical  ranks  either  required  or  accustomed 
to  attend  such  institutions.  The  first  conscious 
beginnings  of  a  regular  clerical  training  were  con- 
nected with  the  rise  of  the  clerical  orders  (see  Apos- 
Touc  CoNBTiTDnoNs)  in  the  third  century,  wherein 
the  lower  orders  became  schools  of  preparation  for 
the  higher.    Zoeimus  (Epia.,  id.)  required  five  years 
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for  the  lower  orders,  four  yean  for  the  sub-deacon, 
and  five  for  the  deacon;  and  the  African  Church, 
following  Cjrprian  (Episl,,  xxix.),  advanced  no  one 
bom  one  oider  to  another  without  examination. 
The  practical  training  thus  afforded  was  supple- 
mented, doubtless  even  at  an  earlier  date,  by  the 
diainbe,  or  close  personal  association  with  the  bishop 
for  the  instruction  of  the  younger  cleigy.  By  the 
end  of  the  fourth  century  this  practise  had  become 
more  definitely  organized,  especially  in  Africa, 
idiere,  with  the  help  of  monasticism,  Augustine 
formed  a  sort  of  clerical  school,  though  designed  for 
the  further  perfection  of  clergy  already  officiating 
rather  than  for  the  training  of  candidates  for  the 
priesthood.  The  school  of  Augustine  was  the  model 
for  the  schools  of  his  pupils,  bishops  Alypius  of 
Tagaste,  Evodius  of  Uzalis,  Profuturus  of  Cirta, 
Severus  of  Mileve,  and  Urbanus  of  Sicca,  as  well  as 
for  similar  institutions  in  Spain  and  southern  Gaul 
in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  such  as  Lerinimi 
and  Aries. 

These  institutions,  of  whose  courses,  organiza- 
tion, and  history  little  is  known,  which  must,  how- 
ever, have  varied  greatly  according  to  local  condi- 
tions, were  in  great  part  destroyed  by  the  inroads 

of  the  barbarians;  and  what  preparar 
a.  Monastic  tions  were  still  made  for  clerical  train- 
Schools,     ing  harked  back  to  older  usages.     A 

radical  change,  however,  came  about 
through  the  monasteries,  whether  primarily  from 
the  Benedictines  or  from  Cassiodorus  (qq.v.),  when 
the  cloisters  came  to  consider  as  a  part  of  their 
duties  the  training  of  recruits  for  the  Church,  and 
began  the  foundation  of  monastic  schools  for  boys. 
While  sporadic  beginnings  may  have  been  made 
here  and  there,  especially  as  the  reception  of  ob- 
lates,  or  children  brought  to  the  monasteries  in 
tender  years,  presuppoeed  religious  training,  the 
first  certain  traces  of  systematic  monastic  schools 
are  to  be  found  in  the  English  Church,  whence 
Boniface  and  Alcuin  (qq.v.)  transplanted  the  plan 
to  Germany  and  France,  thus  leading  Charlemagne, 
about  790,  to  issue  his  Canstitutio  de  scholia  per  siiv- 
gvla  epiacopia  et  numasteria  inaiUuendia.  Instruc- 
tion began  with  the  Psalter,  which  was  committed 
to  memory,  aa  were  the  Apostles'  Creed  and  the 
Lord's  Prayer.  This  was  followed  by  the  Athana- 
sian  Creed,  the  exorcism,  penitential  office,  etc.,  as 
well  as  by  the  evangelary  and  the  homilies  for  Sun- 
dajrs  and  holy  dajrs.  Instruction  in  reading  was 
supplemented  by  a  knowledge  of  writing,  church 
music,  calculation  of  religious  festivals,  and  Latin 
gnunmar.  Those  more  advanced  studied  the  Regula 
paatorcdia  of  Gregory  the  Great,  the  De  officiia  ecde- 
tiaaUcia  of  Isidore,  and  the  pastoral  epistle  of  Ge- 
lasius,  canons  being  required  also  to  study  the  Reg- 
ida  de  vita  canonica  and  monks  the  Benedictine  rule. 
Such  was  the  chief  ecclesiastical  training,  which 
might  be  acquired,  if  need  be,  in  the  parish  schools. 
Those  who  desired  still  further  knowledge  might 
study  the  "  seven  liberal  arts,"  which  were  divided 
into  the  trivium  of  grammar  (including  the  reading 
of  the  ''  Distichs  "  of  Cato  and  the  poems  of  Veigil 
and  Ovid,  or  of  the  Christian  Juvencus  and  Sedu- 
lius),  rhetoric  (based  chiefly  on  Cicero's  De  inven- 
Hone,  but  little  used  except  in  law),  and  dialectics; 


and  into  the  quadrivium  of  arithmetic  (including  the 
reckoning  of  the  church  calendar),  geometry  (which 
would  now  rather  be  termed  geography),  music,  and 
astronomy  (often  including  the  mystic  properties 
of  numbers).  Side  by  side  with  these  arts,  which 
individually  were  reckoned  un-Chiistian  except  in 
so  far  as  they  bore  directly  upon  theology,  were 
patristic,  canonical,  and  (above  all)  exegetical 
studies,  Augustine,  the  Canonea  concUiorum^  and  the 
Decreta  porUificum  being  widely  read. 

After  the  rise  of  Universities  (q.v.)  in  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries,  it  became  more  and  more 
customary  to  seek  theological  training  in  them.  The 

monastic  orders  were  rivals  in  their 
3.  The      desire  for  learning,  and  many  princes 
Middle      and  cities  made  certain  benefices  de- 
Ages,       pend  upon  the  possession  of  academic 

degrees.  Thus,  although  the  highest 
offices  were  filled  rather  by  the  influence  of  personal 
favor  or  money,  the  chief  offidab  and  counselors 
of  bishops  and  other  prelates  were  mostly  men 
trained  in  theology  and  canon  law.  Attempts  to 
rectify  a  tendency  to  neglect  the  practical  require- 
ments of  pastoral  care  through  absorption  in  theo- 
retical scholastic  studies  appear  in  homiletic  aids 
and  compends  for  the  sacrament  of  confession,  and 
in  such  works  on  pastoral  theology  as  the  Manxpu- 
lua  curatorum  of  Guido  de  Monte  Rotherii  (written 
in  1330)  and  the  writings  of  Ulrich  Surgant  of  Basel 
(about  1500).  In  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cen- 
turies, through  the  influence  of  humanism,  theolog- 
ical education  was  endowed  with  new  life,  and  the 
study  of  the  Bible  increasingly  supplanted  scholas- 
ticism. 

With  the  rise  of  a  new  church  system  after  the 
Reformation  came  the  demand  that  pastors  should 
submit  to  an  examination  to  prove  their  fitness. 
Thus  the  Lutheran  Unterricht  der  Viaitatoren  (1527) 

required  each  candidate  for  the  minis- 

4.  Lutheran  try  to  be  examined  by  the  superin- 

Methods.    tendent.      This    provision,    however, 

was  only  temporary,  and  the  articles 
of  visitation  of  the  electorate  of  Saxony  (1529; 
1533)  directed  that  the  prospective  pastor  be  ex- 
amined at  the  court,  while  the  Reformatio  Witte- 
bergenaia  (1545)  entrusted  the  examination  to  the 
theological  faculty.  The  church  order  of  the  Saxon 
electorate  (1580)  made  the  chief  ecclesiastical  au- 
thorities the  examining  board,  a  system  adopted  by 
the  majority  of  the  Lutheran  national  churches. 
Both  Luther  and  Melanchthon,  themselves  univer- 
sity men  and  teachers  in  imiversities,  desired  the 
clergy  to  have  university  training.  In  the  first 
decades  of  the  Reformation  this  often  proved  im- 
practical, owing  to  the  lack  of  a  sufficient  nim:iber 
of  educated  candidates  for  ordination,  so  that  it 
became  necessary  to  employ  those  possessed  of  but 
meager  attainments.  In  the  earliest  period,  in- 
deed, the  examination  seems  to  have  been  essen- 
tially the  exaction  of  a  promise  to  preach  pure 
Evangelical  doctrine.  But  the  insistence  on  a 
trained  clergy  soon  became  more  pressing,  and  in 
1544  Leipsic  required  all  candidates  for  the  ministry 
to  study  at  least  for  a  time  at  a  university,  except 
in  rare  cases  where  practical  training  had  been  re- 
ceived.  The  least  training  of  the  average  pastor 
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that  of  the  Latin  schoob,  but  in  these  religious  and 
theological  instruction  were  important  factors,  and 
the  lectures  of  the  teachers  in  these  schools,  who 
were  even  termed  professors  of  theology,  gradually 
developed  into  compends  of  dogmatics.  In  fact, 
dogmatics  was  the  dominant  subject  in  the  theo- 
logical education  of  the  period,  even  to  the  relative 
neglect  of  the  Bible.  WQrttembei^  occupied  a  dis- 
tinct position  in  the  Lutheran  lands.  In  1547  Duke 
Ulrich,  in  establishing  the  *^  stipendium  "  at  his 
national  imiversity,  gave  it  the  Augustinian  monas- 
tery at  Tubingen;  and  Duke  Christopher  trans- 
formed thirteen  monasteries  into  cloister  schools  in 
which  boys  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  were  received  after 
passing  the  necessary  examinations  at  Stuttgart. 
There  they  were  trained  in  the  usual  courses  of  the 
Latin  schools  and  in  the  rudiments  of  Greek,  made 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  New  Testament  in 
Latin  translation,  introduced  into  the  Psalter  and 
the  pericopes,  and  trained  in  singing.  They  then 
entered  one  of  the  four  monastic  schools  of  Beben- 
hausen,  Herrenalb,  Hirschau,  and  Maulbronn,  where 
they  studied  in  addition  the  Old  Testament,  dia- 
lectics, and  rhetoric.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  they 
entered  the  University  of  Tabingen,  passing  through 
the  arts  course  in  two  years,  and  in  the  third  de- 
voting themselves  entirely  to  theological  training. 

From  the  very  first  the  Reformed  laid  equal  stress 
on   theological    education,    Zwingli   changing   the 
Grossmdnsterstift   into   a   theological 
5.  The      seminary   and   creating  his   so-called 
Refonned    "  prophecy,"   whereby   he   hoped    to 
Church,     revive  the  mutual  prophetic  instruction 
of  the  early  Church  recorded  in  I  Cor. 
xiv.   This  "  prophecy  "  was  held  twice  almost  daUy, 
Zwingli  presiding  over  the  interpretation  of  the  Old 
Testament  in  the  Grossmiinsterkirche  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  Myconius  over  New  Testament  exegesis 
at  the  Frauenmttnsterkirche  in  the  afternoon,  while 
the  canons,  theological  students,  and  all  the  clergy 
of  the  city  attended.     By  1532,  however,  more  strin- 
gent rules  for  theological  education  were  adopted 
at  Zurich,  these  serving  as  models  for  the  Reformed 
generally.     The  examining-board  consisted  of  the 
antistes  as  president,  four  members  of  the  coimcil, 
the  theological  professors,  and  two  pastors;    and 
more  stress  was  laid  than  by  the  Lutherans  on  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  the  Reformed 
system  of  training  being  decidedly  more  practical 
from  the  start. 

The  Thirty  Years'  War  brought  anarchy  into 
theological  education,  and  conditions  remained  al- 
most unchanged  from  the  Reformation  period  dur- 
ing the  seventeenth  century.    But  after  peace  had 
again  been  secured,  special  attention  was  accorded 
the  problem  of  the  training  of  the  clergy.    It  was 
Pietism  which  most  insisted  on  better 
6.  Effects   education  of  the  ministry,  a  demand 
of  Pietism  reiterated   by   Philipp   Jacob   Spener 
and    Ra-    (q.v.),  and  most  fully  developed  by 
tionalism.    August  Hermann  Francke  (q.v.)  in  his 
Idea  studiosi  theologicB  (Halle,  1712),  in 
which  he  emphasized  the  necessity  of  a  knowledge 
of  Greek  and  Hebrew  for  true  imderstanding  of  the 
Bible,  dogmatics,  polemics,  s3rmbohcs,  and  church 
history.    Most  important  of  all,  however,  was  the 


insistence  on  the  practical  side,  which  was  to  be 
kept  in  mind  throughout.  In  consequence  of  the 
views  thus  advanced,  several  national  churches  re- 
vised their  examination  requirements,  among  them 
Prussia  (1718),  electoral  Saxony  (1732),  and  Han- 
over (1735).  The  examination  was  placed  at  the 
termination  of  the  student's  university  career, 
though  it  might  be  held  by  the  faculty,  the  consis- 
tory, or  a  special  committee.  Many  churches  re- 
tained also  the  examination  on  the  candidate's  en- 
trance upon  his  ministry,  the  second  examination 
usually  being  held  by  the  consistory.  If  from  the 
Prussian  requirements  it  may  be  seen  how  great 
emphasis  was  laid  both  on  a  wide  range  of  theolog- 
ical knowledge  and  on  personal  faith,  as  well  as  on 
homiletio,  pastoral,  and  catechetic  ability  and  de- 
votion, rationalism  likewise  was  careful  for  the 
training  of  its  ministers.  Thus  the  requirements 
for  candidates  for  the  ministry  in  Baden-Durlach, 
drawn  up  in  1756,  exact  not  only  a  trial  sermon, 
but  also  a  technical  thesis  in  Latin,  besides  a  knowl- 
edge of  theology,  church  history,  logic,  metaphysics, 
philosophy,  ethics,  and  languages.  Despite  these 
careful  and  exacting  requirements,  theological  ed- 
ucation declined  during  the  second  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century;  but  though  the  reaction  of  ra- 
tionalism against  Pietism  contributed  to  this  decline, 
it  was  rationalism  which  earnestly  labored  to  raise 
the  standard  of  the  clergy. 

The  present  general  conditions  governing  Lu- 
theran theological  training  in  Germany  are  as  fol- 
lows. Two  theological  examinations  are  required: 
the  first,  pro  licentia  concianandi  or  pro  candidatitra, 
at  the  close  of  the  candidate's  term  of  study;  and 
the  second,  pro  ministerio,  pro  munere, 
7.  Present  or  pro  ordinatione,  before  appointment 
Lutheran  to  a  church,  though  in  practise  it  is 
Require-  now  taken  a  year  or  two  after  the  first 
ments.  examination.  Three  years'  study  in  a 
university  is  everywhere  required, 
except  in  WUrttembei^,  Bavaria,  and  Strasbuig, 
where  four  years  are  demanded,  and  in  Baden, 
where  five  semesters  is  considered  sufficient.  The 
first  examination  is  generally  conducted  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  faculty,  and  the  second  by  mem- 
bers of  the  consistory  or  of  the  active  clergy.  The 
first  examination  is,  on  the  whole,  technical,  and 
the  second  practical,  though  in  the  former  exam- 
ination a  specimen  sermon  and  catechizing  are  also 
required,  while  the  final  examination  includes  homi- 
letics,  catechetics,  liturgies,  and  often  music.  The 
universities  have  recognized  in  increasing  measure 
the  practical  side  of  theological  training,  while  the 
devdopment  of  theology  itself  has  made  additional 
demands  on  the  students,  as  in  the  augmentation 
of  exegesis  by  introduction  and  Biblical  theology, 
or  of  dogmatics  by  the  history  of  dogma.  An  im- 
portant place  is  also  taken  by  the  written  portion 
of  the  examinations;  only  rarely,  as  in  Baden,  is 
there  a  simple  oral  examination,  except  for  the 
specimen  sermon  and  the  catechetical  exercise. 
The  Lutheran  Church  pajrs  little  heed  to  candidates 
for  the  ministry  before  they  have  passed  their  double 
examination,  but  from  that  time  on,  especially  in 
recent  years,  more  adequate  provision  is  made  for 
the  furUierance  of  their  special  training.  In  Luther's 
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opinion  the  best  preparation  for  a  clerical  career 
was  pedagogy,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  early 
Lutheran  pastors  had  invariably  been  teachers,  a 
profession  to  which  many  of  them  returned  when 
better  salaries  were  offered,  while  many  more  were 
employed  in  both  professions  simultaneously.  In 
Hesse  pedagogy  was  a  necessary  step  to  the  min- 
istry, but  such  a  system  became  impractical  with 
the  increasing  demands  on  the  clergy  and  the  de- 
velopment of  public  school  teachers.  Nevertheless, 
the  close  connection  between  the  two  professions 
still  continues,  and  the  pedagogic  activity  of  young 
theologians  from  early  times  is  now  represented  by 
their  employment  as  private  tutors  or  instructors 
in  private  schools. 

The  earliest  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  in- 
terval between  the  completion  of  study  and  instal- 
lation should  be  devoted  to  practical  work  was  con- 
tained in  the  Saxon  church  order  of 
8.  Practical  1580,  which  required  of  all  pastors  a 
and  preliminaiy  deaconate  under  regular 
Advanced  pastors  for  securing  practical  training 
Training,  in  the  various  forms  of  pastoral  care. 
A  like  purpose  was  the  object  of  the 
"  preachers'  societies  "  or  "  preachers'  colleges  " 
after  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.  It 
was  not,  however,  until  the  commencement  of  the 
eighteenth  century  that  institutions  were  seriously 
organized  in  behalf  of  theological  candidates.  In 
1735  the  consistory  of  EEanover  directed  that  "  sem- 
inaries" be  established  for  theological  candidates 
who  had  passed  their  first  examination,  their  duties 
there  being  essentially  those  of  the  deaconate.  In 
like  manner  the  Dresden  consistory,  in  1788,  placed 
the  candidates  for  the  ministry  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  superintendent.  This  led  to  the  pres- 
ent Saxon  system  whereby  the  candidates  are  formed 
into  a  society  over  which  the  superintendent  pre- 
sides, meetings  being  held  at  which  assigned  sub- 
jects are  discussed.  Another  method  of  theological 
training  is  the  vicariate,  a  system  peculiar  to  Wttrt- 
tembeig.  Immediately  after  passing  their  first  ex- 
amination, candidates  are  employed  in  practical 
church  work,  being  first  ordained.  They  are  now 
called  vicars  and  are  made  assistants  to  some  pas- 
tor, who  is  required  to  supervise  their  theoretical 
and  practical  progress.  They  then  receive  parishes 
of  their  own,  imder  the  supervision  of  an  older  paa- 
tor,  or  are  appointed  assistant  pastors  in  larger 
churches  with  a  relative  degree  of  independence, 
though  required,  until  they  receive  definite  charges, 
to  report  regularly  on  their  progress  to  the  ecclesi- 
astical authorities.  This  sjrstem  has  been  imitated 
in  other  branches  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  as  in 
Baden,  Hesse,  Schwarzburg-Sondershausen,  Prus- 
sia, and  Hanover.  The  vicariate  lasts  a  year,  and 
usually  ceases  with  the  second  examination.  In 
addition  to  these  two  sjrstems,  a  niunber  of  national 
churches  have  established  special  preachers'  sem- 
inaries for  the  further  training  of  candidates  for  the 
ministry.  The  first  traces  of  these  institutions  date 
from  the  time  of  Pietism.  As  early  as  1677  a  num- 
ber of  theological  candidates  were  received  at  the 
hospice  of  Locciun,  where  they  were  to  assist  in 
the  cloister  school  and  occasionally  in  preaching. 
This  aided  in  the  establishment  of  the  ddest  true 


Evangelical  seminary,  that  of  Riddagshausen  near 
Brunswick,  whose  constitution  is  dated  Sept.  27, 
1690.  Though  its  statutes  contain  nothing  specifi- 
cally Pietistic,  the  close  relations  of  the  content 
porary  duke  of  Brunswick,  Rudolf  August,  with 
Spener,  as  well  as  passages  in  the  writings  of  Veit 
Ludwig  von  Seckendorf  (q.v.)  and  Spener,  imply 
that  Riddagshausen  was  essentially  a  foundation 
of  Pietism.  The  seminary  contained  twelve  candi- 
dates of  superior  ability,  who  were  to  remain  at 
least  a  year,  and,  if  proved  suitable,  two  or  three 
years.  The  canonical  hours  were  observed  regu- 
larly, time  was  given  daily  to  Biblical  exegesis,  and 
each  Tuesday  evening  was  devoted  to  disputations, 
while  sermons  alternated  with  catechizings.  The 
seminary  lived  on,  with  many  vicissitudes,  until 
1809,  when  it  was  destroyed  by  the  French  inva- 
sion. Another  seminary  was  foimded  at  Dresden 
in  1718  by  Valentin  Ernst  Ldscher  (q.v.),  but  it 
succumbed  in  the  troublous  period  of  the  Seven 
Years'  War.  In  1735  yet  another  pietistic  seminary 
was  established  at  Frankfort  under  the  supervision 
of  the  senior  of  the  clergy. 

Rationalism,  with  its  love  for  the  practical,  ac- 
cepted the  seminary;  and  its  influence  is  apparent 
in  the  rescript  of  Charles  Frederick  of 
9.  Theo-  Baden  (1769),  in  which  provision  is 
logical  made  not  only  for  thorough  study  of 
Seminaries,  the  Bible  with  the  help  of  antiquities 
and  church  history  and  for  preaching 
and  catechizing,  but  also  for  classics,  the  history  of 
Baden,  mathematics,  physics,  agriculture,  and 
botany.  The  transformation  of  Loccum  into  a 
seminary  for  preachers  and  the  foimdation  of  the 
seminary  in  Hanover  also  date  from  the  rationalistic 
period.  In  1800  the  courses  in  the  former  institu- 
tion were  revised  by  Abbot  Salfeld,  who  placed  a 
"  director  of  studies  "  at  the  head  of  the  seminaiy 
and  organized  the  criticism  of  the  exercises  partly 
by  the  director  and  partly  by  the  students  them- 
selves. This  reorganization  was  taken  as  the  basis 
of  the  coiuises  drawn  up  in  1820,  when  the  nKxiem 
development  of  the  institution  began.  After  long 
negotiations  the  seminary  at  Hanover  was  estab- 
lished in  1816,  its  model  being  Loccum,  though  it 
contained  at  most  only  five  members  and  had  a 
director  for  only  a  brief  time.  It  was  reorganized 
in  1854,  and  in  1891  was  transferred  to  Erichsbuig 
near  Markoldendorf.  While  opposition  to  sem- 
inaries was  not  lacking,  doubtless  due  in  part  to  the 
rationalistic  interest  in  such  institutions,  many  of 
the  conservatives  favored  them.  Thus  Frederick 
William  III.,  in  a  special  cabinet  order  of  May  27, 
1816,  insisted  on  the  need  of  such  seminaries  and 
urged  the  establishment  of  additional  ones.  The 
sole  result  of  his  appeal,  however,  was  the  founda- 
tion of  the  seminary  at  Wittenbeig,  in  part  com- 
pensation for  the  city's  loss  of  its  university,  in  1817. 
It  was  not  until  1854  that  the  matter  of  seminaries 
was  again  taken  up  in  Prussia,  when  the  royal 
Domkandidatenstift  was  foimded  at  Berlin,  lliis 
was  followed  by  the  establishment  of  the  Kandida* 
tenkonvikt  at  Magdeburg  in  1857  for  the  trainiiig 
of  teachers  of  religion  in  secondary  schods,  and  by 
the  seminaries  of  Soest  (1892),  Naumburg-on-the- 
Queis  (1898),  and  Dembowalonka  (1899;  now  called 
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Wittenbui^),  the  ultimate  intention  being  that  each 
province  of  Old  Prussia  shall  have  at  least  one 
seminary. 

Other  national  churches  have  founded  seminaries. 

To  this  number  belong  the  seminaries  of  Herbom 

in  Nassau  (1818),  Munich  (1833),  Wolfenbattel  in 

Brunswick  (1836;    a   revival  of  the  seminary  at 

Riddagshausen),  Friedbei^  in  Hesse- 

10.  Types  Darmstadt  (1837),  Heidelbei^  (1838), 
of  the  Predigerkollegium  of  St.  Paul's  in 

Seminaries.  Leipsic  (1862),  Altenbuig  (1883;  with 
courses  in  practical  theology  as  early 
as  1834),  Hofgeismar  in  Hesse-Kassel  (1891),  Preetz 
in  Sleswick-Holstein  (1896;  a  similar  institution 
had  existed  at  Hadersleben  since  1870  to  train  pas- 
tors for  Danish-speaking  churches),  and  Schwerin 
in  Mecklenburg  (1901).  These  seminaries  fall  into 
three  groups:  obligatory  of  the  old  type  (Herbom, 
Friedberg,  and  Heidelberg);  optional  (all  the  sem- 
inaries of  Old  Prussia  and  Hanover,  the  Prediger- 
kollegium at  Leipsic,  and  the  seminaries  of  Munich, 
Altenburg,  Hofgeismar,  and  WolfenbQttel);  and 
obligatory  of  the  new  type  (Preetz  with  Haders- 
leben and  Schwerin).  Attendance  at  the  seminaries 
of  the  first  and  third  groups  is  required  of  all  candi- 
dates for  admission  to  the  second  examination,  the 
difference  between  the  two  groups  being  that  those 
of  the  old  type  treat  those  who  attend  them  essen- 
tially as  pupils,  while  those  of  the  new  type,  like 
the  optional  institutions,  allow  wider  scope  for  in- 
dependent practical  work  and  substitute  confer- 
ences of  the  candidates  for  lectures.  In  consequence 
of  their  more  elastic  organization  seminaries  of  the 
second,  or  optional,  group  may  also  admit  such 
theological  candidates  as  have  already  passed  their 
second  examination.  In  Wittenbeig  and  Hofgeis- 
mar it  is  the  rule  to  include  candidates  for  pastor- 
ates among  their  members,  while  the  Dooikandi- 
datenstift  in  Berlin  and  the  Predigerkollegium  in 
Leipsic  accept,  generally  speaking,  only  those  who 
are  awaiting  a  call  to  a  parish,  this  being  adopted 
as  a  principle  at  WolfenbUttel.  In  Sleswick-Hol- 
stein, since  1906,  all  candidates  are  required,  after 
completing  their  courses  at  Preetz  or  Hadersleben, 
to  officiate  for  a  year  as  vicars. 

In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  theological  edu- 
cation received  a  new  impulse  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury when  the  Council  of  Trent  decided  upon  the 
training  of  future  clergy  in  ecclesiastical  institu- 
tions, thus  requiring  the  establish- 
II.  Roman  ment  of  seminaries  for  priests.     The 

Catholic     future   clergy   were   to   attend   these 

Training  seminaries  from  the  age  of  twelve,  and 
in  Germany,  in  them  were  to  receive  their  entire 
training,  except  the  most  elementary, 
which  was  required  as  a  condition  of  entrance.  The 
establishment  of  such  seminaries  was  made  the 
special  duty  of  bishops,  and  many  institutions  of 
this  character  were  soon  erected,  probably  the  first 
being  those  founded  by  Cardinal  Amulio  de  Rieti 
and  by  Bishop  Martin  of  Schaimiberg  in  1664. 
Others  soon  followed  in  Benevento,  Verona,  Larino, 
Brixia,  and  Osimo.  The  pope  often  gave  funds  for 
establishment,  thus  giving  rise  to  the  "  papal  sem- 
inaries," Gregory  XIII.,  for  instance,  founding  six 
seminaries  at  Rome  for  the  Elastem  Church,  the 


Helvetic  seminary  at  Milan,  and  two  seminaries  at 
Venice.  The  Jesuits,  however,  relieved  the  Church 
in  great  measure  of  the  burden  of  theological  edu- 
cation, nor  was  it  \mtil  the  suppression  of  the  order 
that  the  ruling  of  the  Council  of  Trent  required 
earnest  attention.  In  Germany  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  are  either  trained  from  boyhood  in  episcopal 
seminaries,  where  they  may  remain  imtil  their  or- 
dination, or  they  first  attend  a  public  gymnasiimi, 
then  complete  the  three  years'  course  at  a  univer- 
sity, and,  finally,  before  ordination,  take  a  course 
in  a  seminary,  the  latter  institution  being  essen- 
tially dependent  on  the  sanction  of  the  State.  Prus- 
sian seminaries  for  Roman  Catholic  priests  now  exist 
in  Treves,  Kulm,  Gnesen,  Ermland,  Hildesheim, 
Osnabrttck,  Fulda,  and  Limbuig.  Cologne,  Mon- 
ster, Paderbom,  and  Breslau  have  each  two  semi- 
naries; there  are  theological  faculties  in  Bonn, 
Paderbom,  and  Breslau,  lyceums  in  Braimsberg, 
Fulda,  and  Gnesen,  and  an  academy  in  M  Ouster. 
Saxony  has  a  Wendish  seminary  in  Prague,  while 
the  province  of  the  Upper  Rhine  and  Alsace-Lor- 
raine have  one  seminary  each  in  Mainz,  Strasbuig, 
and  Metz,  and  two  each  in  Freiburg  and  Rotten- 
buig.  There  are  theological  faculties  in  Freibuig 
and  Rottenbuig.  Each  of  the  Bavarian  dioceses 
possesses  a  seminary  for  priests,  while  Mimich- 
Freising  has  two;  there  are  royal  lyceums  in  Frei- 
sing,  Dillingen,  Regensbuig,  Passau,  Bamberg,  and 
Eichstfttt,  and  theological  faculties  in  Munich  and 
WOrzburg,  as  well  as  a  large  nimiber  of  seminaries 
for  boys,  mostly  connected  with  seminaries  for 
priests. 

The  development  of  Roman  Catholic  theological 
education  gained  fresh  impetus  from  the  reform  of 
studies  in  Austria  in  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
various  departments  of  church  history  and  the  an- 
cillary Biblical  sciences  were  then  introduced  into 
theological  education,  pastoral  theology  was  sepa- 
rated from  moral  theology  and  canon  law,  and  sys- 
tematic lectures  on  dogmatics  and  moral  theology 
were  inaugurated.  The  Austrian  coiu^e  of  studies, 
covering  three  years,  has  been  adopted  everjrwhere 
in  GermiEuiy  and  is  still  in  force. 

(Ferdinand  Cohrs.) 

n.  Supplementary:    The  earliest  Christian  train- 
ing was  by  means  of  personal  contact  and  instruc- 
tion, such  as  Jesus  gave  to  his  disciples  and  Paul 
to  his  companions*     Not  imtil  the  simpler  faith 
crystallized  into  doctrine  and  a  canon 

I.  Ante-    of  Scripture  called  for  interpretation 
Hicene      did  it  become  necessary  to  establish 

Practice,  theological  schools.  Before  the  end  of 
the  second  century  the  debates  with 
Gnostics  and  pagan  philosophers  made  it  clear  that 
the  leaders  of  Christianity  must  be  well-trained  in 
theology  and  interpretation.  Catechetical  schools 
became  the  nurseries  of  Christian  converts  and 
seminaries  for  the  cleigy.  The  oldest  and  most 
prominent  of  these  was  that  of  Alexandria.  Pan- 
tsenus  (q.v.)  was  its  first  known  teacher  (c.  180), 
and  the  school  was  made  famous  by  Gement  and 
Origen  (qq.v.).  A  school  was  begun  at  Csesarea  by 
Origen  (231).  Antioch  had  its  school  about  290, 
where  some  of  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Church 
Fathers  received  their  training.    Qyril  of  Jerusalem 
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has  left  a  treatifle  on  catechetical  instruction  that 
haa  made  him  famous  as  a  teacher.  Other  renowned 
schools  of  that  day  were  Edessa  and  Nisibis  in  the 
East,  and  the  Patriarchum  at  Rome  in  the  West. 
The  germs  of  episcopal  schools  for  prospective  clerics 
are  also  found  in  the  instruction  given  by  leading 
presbyters  or  bishops  to  yoimg  men  of  promise. 

The  disorders  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries 
altered  many  established  customs.  Theological 
students  of  the  Middle  Ages  came  to  depend  for  their 
education  on  the  cloister  schools  of  the 
a.  The  monasteries  and  the  episcopal  schools 
Middle  of  the  bishops.  Cassiodorus  in  Italy, 
Ages.  Cassian  and  others  in  Gaul,  and  im- 
known  foimders  in  England  and  Ire- 
land established  monastic  schools  in  the  fifth  and 
sixth  centuries;  the  Benedictine  order  made  famous 
such  schools  as  St.  Gall  (q.v.)  and  Bobbio  on  the 
continent,  and  lona  and  Lindisfame  in  Great  Brit- 
ain; and  the  missionaries  of  the  period,  both  Irish 
and  Saxon,  accomplished  for  learning  by  the  found- 
ing of  monasteries  what  modem  missionaries  achieve 
by  the  foimding  of  schools.  It  became  customary 
for  each  cathedral  also  to  have  its  episcopal  school, 
and  in  814  this  was  made  compulsory.  Education 
was  on  the  decline  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  cen- 
turies, but  Charlemagne  encouraged  both  episcopal 
and  monastic  schools,  and  at  his  own  palace  school 
set  an  example  which  inspired  others.  The  episco- 
pal schools  of  Orl^ns  and  Reims  became  far-famed 
in  the  ninth  century.  In  the  tenth  century  Li^e 
was  the  most  renowned  school;  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury Le  Bee  in  Normandy  held  that  position.  In 
such  schools  as  these  the  few  great  scholars  of  that 
era,  such  as  Alcuin,  Bede,  Lanfranc,  and  Anselm 
(qq.v.),  studied  and  taught.  None  of  these  institu- 
tions did  much  more  than  give  elementary  instruc- 
tion; higher  education,  when  there  was  any,  was 
directed  to  the  Scriptures  and  the  Fathers.  Many 
pupils  were  so  poor  that  they  were  forced  to  receive 
aid.  The  rationalistic  tendency  stimulated  learn- 
ing in  the  twelfth  century,  and  resulted  in  the  dis- 
putations of  the  Schoolmen  and  the  establishment 
of  the  imiversities.  Theological  schools  became  a 
part  of  the  university  system  from  the  thirteenth 
century.  The  Universities  (q.v.)  sprang  up  inde- 
pendently of  the  monastic  and  cathedral  schools, 
but  they  became  the  centers  of  all  learning,  and 
theological  faculties  took  their  place  in  them  beside 
the  faculties  of  medicine  and  law.  Several  of  the 
greatest  imiversities,  like  Paris  and  Oxford,  became 
most  renowned  for  their  theological  instruction.  At 
Paris  in  the  twelfth  century  ten  years  were  required 
for  the  completion  of  the  theological  course.  Bib- 
lical interpretation  and  dogmatics  made  up  the  bulk 
of  the  instruction,  and  the  methods  used  included 
lectures  and  disputations.  Among  other  famous 
theological  schools  founded  before  1500  were  Rome 
(1303),  Prague  (1347),  Padua  (1363),  Erfurt  (1379), 
Heidelberg  (1385),  Leipsic  (1409),  Louvain  (1431), 
Freibuig  (1457),  and  Tubingen  (1477). 

The  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation  had  a  great 
influence  on  theological  education.  The  revival  of 
the  classical  Latin  and  Greek,  the  new  knowledge 
of  the  East,  especially  of  the  Semites,  and  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  realms  of  science  and  philosophy, 


all  quickened  and  broadened  men's  imnds;  and 
when  the  spiritual  awakening  liberated  thought 
from  its  time-worn  channels  theology 
3.  The  received  a  new  impulse  that  has  not 
Renaissance  ceased  to  be  felt.  After  the  Roman 
and  Refor-  CathoUc  Church  saved  itself  by  the 
mation.  Counter-Reformation,  the  education  of 
its  priesthood  passed  lai^y  into  the 
hands  of  the  Jesuits,  and  they  established  numerous 
seminaries  all  over  E}urope.  Its  educational  system 
of  to-day  includes  both  theological  faculties  in  the 
imiversities  and  separate  theological  seminaries. 
Scores  of  these  seminaries  are  to  be  found  all  over 
E\m>pe,  and  even  in  England  there  are  nearly  thirty. 
German  humanism  became  transformed  into  a  spir- 
itual reform,  and  it  was  natural  that  most  of  the 
German  universities  should  proceed  to  teach  Lu- 
theran theology.  Melanchthon  at  Wittenberg  im- 
pressed his  ideas  upon  all  Germany.  The  study  of 
BibUcal  interpretation  in  the  original  languages 
formed  the  basis  of  educational  work.  Time  brought 
a  decline  in  spirituality,  and  philosophy  assumed  a 
larger  place  in  the  imiversities.  The  Hetist  move- 
ment and  the  foimding  of  the  University  of  HaUe 
(1694)  were  a  protest  against  this.  Unfortunately 
the  influence  of  the  Pietists  was  not  in  favor  of  a  scien- 
tific theology,  and  it  is  not  strange  that  the  reaction 
against  them  went  to  the  extreme  of  rationalism, 
(^ttingen  (1731)  is  a  representative  of  the  latter 
tendency.  Nineteenth-centuiy  theology  in  Ger- 
many has  been  dominated  by  modem  scientific 
thought.  Ferdinand  Christian  Baur  (q.v.)  at  Ttk- 
bingen,  Eduard  Reuss  (q.v.)  at  Strasbui^g,  and 
Albrecht  Ritschl  (q.v.)  at  Bonn  have  each  niade  a 
marked  impress  upon  the  theological  education  of 
their  time.  All  departments  of  instruction  have 
felt  the  new  force;  church  history  has  had  to  be 
rewritten;  dogma  has  been  thoroughly  reviewed  and 
in  some  measure  recast.  Thorough  and  scientific 
investigation  is  constantly  demanded  of  students. 
Not  alone  among  Germans  has  this  influence  gone 
forth,  but  to  tSie  other  Protestant  countries  of 
Europe  and  to  America  the  ideas  and  expressions  of 
the  German  lecture-rooms  have  made  their  way. 
All  northern  Europe  felt  the  impulse  of  the  Renais- 
sance of  the  fifteenth  centuxy,  and  everywhere  Prot- 
estant universities  are  to  be  found  in  the  sixteenth 
with  their  theological  faculties.  Among  the  older 
universities  are  Upsala  in  Sweden  (1477),  Copen- 
hagen in  Denmark  (1479),  Basel  in  Switaeriand 
(1460),  Groningen  (1614)  and  Utrecht  (1634)  in  the 
Netherlands,  Glasgow  (1451)  and  Edinburgh  (1583) 
in  Scotland,  and  Oxford  and  Cambridge  in  England, 
both  dating  back  to  the  twelfth  century.  Theolog- 
ical strife  has  more  than  once  stamped  itself  upon 
their  history.  Calvin  made  Geneva  the  center  of 
French  Protestant  education;  Calvinism  main- 
tained itself  in  the  Netherlands  at  Groningen  and 
Utrecht  against  Arminianism  at  Leyden;  in  Scot- 
land, St.  Andrews,  Glasgow,  and  Aberdeen  have 
clung  to  the  same  Calvinism,  while  Edinburgh  has 
been  more  open  to  liberal  influences.  In  England 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  have  regularly  offered  theo- 
logical instruction,  but  they  have  no  separate  theo- 
logical department.  Cambridge  has  been  laon 
progressive,  feeling  the  influence  of  Puritan  and 
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rationalistic  movements,  while  Oxford  has  preserved 
its  peaceful  way,  little  aroused  until  the  Tractarian 
movement  began.  Besides  the  universities,  the 
Anglican  church  has  more  than  twenty  theological 
seminaries.  The  national  churches  of  European 
Protestantism  have  made  no  provision  for  the  theo- 
logical education  of  Non-conformists,  so  that  sepa- 
rate schools  have  sprung  up  of  necessity.  Baptists, 
Methodists,  and  Congregationalists  have  their  own 
institutions  in  Germany  and  Scandinavia,  and  also 
in  Great  Britain. 

In  America  the  need  of  theological  education 
made  itself  felt  acutely  as  soon  as  the  first  genera- 
tion of  university  men  passed  on.  Harvard  (1636) 
was  founded  '^  for  Christ  and  the 
4.  America.  Chiutsh,''  and  half  its  graduates  during 
its  first  century  entered  the  ministry. 
In  the  eighteenth  century  several  colleges  were 
founded  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  the  pre- 
vailing motive  was  the  preparation  of  an  educated 
ministry.  Chairs  of  divinity  were  established  at 
Harvard  in  1638  and  at  Yale  in  1741,  but  the  most 
practical  training  that  students  for  the  ministry 
received  was  the  experience  and  individual  instruc- 
tion gained  in  the  homes  of  the  leading  ministers  of 
the  colonies.  The  first  theological  school  estab- 
lished was  that  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  at 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  (1784).  The  early  years  of 
the  nineteenth  century  produced  seminaries  of  near- 
ly all  denominations,  and  before  1860  these  num- 
bered more  than  fifty.  The  growth  of  the  West  and 
the  necessity  of  teaching  the  freedmen  in  the  South 
have  increased  the  niunber  rapidly  in  the  last  half- 
century.  See  Theological  Seminaries.  The 
schools  that  form  a  department  of  a  university  are 
most  popular  to-day,  and  the  present  tendency  is 
toward  the  affiliation  of  separate  schools  with  a 
neighboring  imiversity  when  practicable.  The  regu- 
lar eourse  of  instruction  is  offered  to  those  who  are 
qualified,  preferably  to  college  graduates,  and  occu- 
pies three  years.  The  fimdamentals  of  theological 
instruction  are  the  literature  of  the  Bible  and  its 
interpretation,  systematic  theology,  homiletics,  and 
chiirch  history;  but  the  present  emphasis  on  a 
practical  Christianity  has  resulted  in  the  addition  of 
courses  in  ethics,  sociology,  missions,  and  religious 
pedagogy.  The  tendency  of  the  age  toward  special- 
ization has  made  it  necessary  to  introduce  seminary 
and  post-graduate  courses;  and  America  may  be  ex- 
pected continually  to  increase  her  contributions  to 
scientific  theological  literature.  H.  K.  Rowe. 

m.  Roman  Catholic  Teaching  Orders:  The  great 
orders  and  congregations  which  had  their  origin  in 
the  old  world  and  were  f  oimded  with  the  express  pur- 
pose of  engaging  in  the  work  of  education  are  now 
conducting  schools,  academies,  colleges,  and  theolog- 
ical seminaries  in  the  United  States.  The  rise  and 
aim  of  many  of  these  communities  are  described 
elsewhere  in  the  pages  of  this  Encyclopedia  (see 
RoBfAN  Cathouc  Parochial  Schools  and  special 
articles  on  the  separate  orders).  In  addition  to 
those  which  receive  separate  treatment  may  be 
mentioned  several  congregations  of  women,  having 
numerous  establishments  in  several  states.  The 
Congregation  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  was  foimded 
in  1650  at  Le  Puy,  France,  for  the  Christian  educa- 


tion of  children.  During  the  upheaval  of  the  French 
Revolution  the  congregation  was  suppressed,  several 
of  the  sisters  being  guillotined  during  the  reign  of 
terror.  The  order  was  restored  in  1807  imder  Napo- 
leon, and  so  rapid  was  the  increase  in  its  numbers 
that  it  soon  extended  its  activities,  not  only  into 
other  countries  of  Europe,  but  even  into  Africa  and 
Asia.  The  first  foundation  in  America  was  made  in 
1836  at  Carondelet,  a  town  near  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  by  a 
colony  of  nuns  from  the  mother  house  at  Lyons, 
France.  The  community  is  now  engaged  in  all 
forms  of  educational  work  in  every  part  of  the  coim- 
try.  The  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame  de  Namur  were 
foimded  in  1803  at  Amiens,  France.  Their  first  es- 
tablishment in  America,  made  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
in  1840,  readily  became  the  center  of  an  extensive 
system  of  schools  and  academies  throughout  the 
west.  The  sisters  conduct  schools  also  in  the  east- 
em  states,  including  Trinity  College  in  Brookland, 
D.  C.  A  branch  of  the  Notre  Dame  sisters  was  in- 
troduced in  Coesfeld,  Germany,  in  1851,  but  the 
members  were  forced  by  the  Prussian  Government 
to  form  themselves  into  a  separate  community,  in- 
dependent of  any  foreign  authority.  When  the 
Kulturkampf  (see  Ui/tramontanism)  broke  out, 
the  sisters  were  expelled.  They  emigrated  to  the 
United  States  in  1874  on  the  invitation  of  the  bish- 
op of  Cleveland.  The  community  now  conducts 
schools  and  academies  in  several  dioceses.  It  is  a 
fact  worthy  of  mention  that  the  accession  to  this 
coimtry  of  many  religious  communities  has  been 
due  to  the  estrangement  between  Church  and  State 
in  the  old  coimtries.  New  institutes  have  been  in- 
troduced thus  and  those  already  established  have 
had  their  ranks  recruited  by  members  exiled  from 
their  native  lands. 

The  School  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame  are  a  branch 
of  the  Congregation  of  Notre  Dame,  foimded  in 
France  by  St.  Peter  Fourier  in  1597.  They  were 
introduced  into  the  United  States  in  1847.  The 
Presentation  Nuns  and  various  congregations  beaiv 
ing  the  titie  of  Sisters  of  Providence  conduct  numer- 
ous schools  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Other 
congregations  mentioned  imder  Women,  Congre- 
gations OF,  have  found  a  home  in  the  United  States, 
such  as  the  Daughters  of  Jesus.  A  full  list  of  the 
communities  engaged  in  teaching  is  given  with  sta- 
tistics in  The  Official  Catholic  Directory  and  Clergy 
List  (Milwaukee  and  New  York,  1911,  pp.  794- 
836). 

In  regard  to  the  United  States  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  conditions  have  rendered  it  imperative  for  con- 
gregations which  were  not  originally  intended  for 
the  pmpose  to  engage  in  the  labor  of  education. 
The  Sisters  of  Charity,  although  originally  foimded 
by  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  (q.v.)  to  minister  to  the 
needs  of  the  sick  and  the  poor,  are  principally  en- 
gaged in  this  country  in  conducting  parochial 
schools.  As  the  communities  that  were  modeled 
upon  the  older  foundations  of  Europe  found  it  in- 
cumbent to  adapt  their  work  to  different  condi- 
tions, so  in  like  manner  have  some  new  congrega- 
tions spontaneously  arisen  here  and  there  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  time  and  place.  The  teaching 
institute  of  the  Sisters  of  Loretto  at  the  Foot  of  the 
Cross  had  its  rise  in  an  effort  made  in  1812  by  Miss 
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Mary  Rhodes  of  Maryland  to  establish  a  school  at 
Hardin's  Creek,  Marion  County,  Ky.  The  school- 
house  was  a  log  cabin.  She  gathered  about  her  a 
small  band  of  companions  who  were  organised  into 
a  religious  community  by  Father  Nerinckx,  a  Bel- 
gian priest,  who  fled  to  the  United  States  in  1804 
in  order  to  elude  the  order  of  arrest  issued  against 
him  by  the  French  Directory.  The  institute  was 
approved  by  the  pope  in  1816.  The  conmiunity 
prospered,  and  at  an  early  period  established 
branches  in  neighboring  and  distant  states.  Its 
activities  extended  to  missionary  labor  among  the 
Indians  of  Kansas  and  New  Mexico.  Another  com- 
munity having  its  origin  in  Kentucky  was  the  Sis- 
ters of  Charity  of  Nazareth.  Under  the  supervision 
of  Father  David,  a  Sulpician,  an  institute  was 
formed  in  1813  with  Catherine  Spalding  as  its 
Mother  Superior.  Its  members  were  composed  of 
the  daughters  of  pioneer  settlers.  The  institute 
eventually  adopted  the  rules  of  the  Daughters  of  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul.  It  prospered  and  spread  from 
Kentucky  into  other  western  states.  The  Sisters 
of  Charity  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  were  organized  in 
Philadelphia  in  1834.  In  the  early  forties  they  re- 
moved to  Dubuque,  la.,  and  have  had  an  important 
part  in  educational  work  in  the  west.  Especially 
noteworthy  is  a  recent  institute  known  as  the  Sis- 
ters of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  foimded  at  Philadel- 
phia in  1889  by  Miss  Katherine  Drexel  and  formally 
approved  in  1907.  The  sisters  devote  themselves 
exclusively  to  the  needs  of  the  Indian  and  colored 
races,  and  besides  many  other  forms  of  activity 
conduct  schools,  academies,  and  orphanages.  The 
income  which  the  foimdress  derives  from  her  father's 
estate  is  employed  in  maintaining  the  projects  of 
the  institute.  The  influx  into  the  United  States  of 
so  many  foreigners  who  do  not  speak  English 
demands  that  special  provision  be  made  for  the  in- 
struction of  their  children,  and  sometimes  new  teach- 
ing communities  are  formed  to  provide  for  their 
religious  as  well  as  secular  training.  The  Sisters  of 
St.  Casimir,  for  instance,  were  established  at  Chicago 
in  1908  for  the  education  of  children  of  Lithuanian 
birth  or  descent. 

Bibuoorapht:  The  literature  on  the  history  of  Hm  Church 
and  that  on  the  principal  figures  in  the  development  of 
church  life  contains  much  in  scattered  form  which  would 
repay  perusal.  See  also  that  under  Unxvbbsxtibs;  also 
Thbolooical  Sbminaries.  a  very  laige  and  useful 
literature  on  the  subject  of  education  at  large  is  indicated 
also  in  G.  K.  Fortescue's  Subject  Index  .  .  .  tothe  Library 
of  the  Britiah  Muaeum,  London,  1902,  1006.  Consult:  S. 
M.  VaU.  Minieterial  Education  in  the  M.  E.  Church,  Boston, 
1853;  Augusta  T.  Drane,  Christian  SchooU  and  Scholara, 
or  Sketches  of  Education  from  the  Christian  Era  to  the  Coun^ 
eU  of  Trent,  2d  ed.,  London,  1881,  new  ed..  New  York, 
1910;  O.  Ritschl.  Cyprian  von  Karthaoo  und  die  Verf(u- 
euno  der  Kirche,  GOttingen,  1885;  F.  A.  Specht,  Oe- 
echichte  dee  Unterrichtswesens  in  Deutachland  .  ,  ,  bis  but 
MitU  des  IS.  JahrhunderU,  Stuttgart,  1885;  A.  Hamack, 
in  TU,  ii.  5  (1886);  H.  J.  Icard.  Traditions  des  prHres  de 
Saint  Sulpice  pour  la  direction  des  oronds  shninaires, 
Paris,  1886;  G.  Uhlhom,  Die  praktisehe  VorbereitutH/  der 
Kandidaten  der  Theologie,  2d  ed.,  Stuttgart,  1887;  C. 
Braun,  Oeschichte  der  Heranbilduno  des  Klerus  in  der 
Diocese  Wirtburg,  Wanbuig,  1889;  D.  Curry,  Christian 
Education,  New  York,  1889;  P.  Durieu,  Traiti  de  V ad- 
ministration temporMe  des  sSminaires,  Paris,  1890;  J.  B. 
Aubiy.  Essai  sur  la  mithode  des  Hudes  eeeUsvUtiques  en 
France,  2  vols.,  Lille,  1891-92;  A.  de  Sylvia,  Siminairts 
et  shninaristes,  Paris,  1892;  F.  A.  Bourne,  Diocesan  Sem- 
inaries, London,  1893;    G.  Gompayrft,  Abelwrd  and  tha 


Origin  and  Early  Hist,  of  the  Universities,  London  and 
New  York,  1893;  G.  Schmidt,  Die  Notwendigkeit  und 
Mdglichkeit  einer  praktischen  Vorbildung  der  evangelischen 
Oeistliehen,  Berlin,  1893;  G.  R.  Crooks  and  J.  F.  Hurst, 
Theological  Encyclopcedia  and  Methodology,  pp.  46  sqq.. 
New  York,  1894;  H.  Zschokke,  Die  theologisehen  Studien 
der  Kirche  in  Osterreich,  Vienna.  1894;  A.  Cave,  Introduc- 
tion to  Theology,  pp.  1-46,  2d  ed.,  Edinburgh,  1896;  F. 
Paulsen,  Oeschichte  des  gelehrten  Unterrichts,  2  vols.,  Leip- 
sic,  1896-97;  E.  Sachsse,  Die  Lehre  von  der  kirchlichen 
Eniehung,  Berlin,  1897;  H.  Bavinck,  Theologiache  School 
en  vrije  Univeraiteit,  Kampen,  1899;  E.  W.  Blatchford, 
The  TheologiceU  Seminary  from  a  Layman's  Standpoint, 
Chicago,  1899;  W.  Moeller,  Hist,  of  the  Christian  Church, 
iii.  421-427.  London,  1900;  M.  Siebengartner,  Schriften 
und  EinricfUungen  sur  Bildung  der  Oeistliehen,  Freibuig, 
1902;  A.  GrOllich,  Unsere  SeminaraH>eit,  Meissen,  1904; 
W.  Diehl,  Die  Schtdordnungen  des  Grosshertogtums  Hes- 
sen,  3  vob.,  Berlin,  1905;  P.  Drews,  Der  evangelische 
Oeistliche,  Jena,  1905;  H.  Hering.  Die  Lehre  von  der  Pre- 
digt,  Berlin,  1905;  F.  X.  Eggersdorfer,  Der  heilige  Augus- 
tinus  als  P&dagoge,  Freibuig,  1907;  C.  L.  I>rawbridge, 
Religious  Education,  how  to  Improve  it,  London.  1908; 
H.  Schreiber,  Die  religiose  Eniehung  des  Mensehen,  Leip- 
sic,  1908;  C.  L.  Drawbridge,  The  Training  of  the  Twig: 
Religious  Education  of  Children,  London,  1909;  A.  C. 
Flick,  Rise  of  the  MedictvcU  Church  and  its  Influence  on 
the  Civilieation  of  Western  Europe,  pp.  317,  356,  New  York, 
1909;  L.  H.  Jordan,  The  Study  of  Religion  in  the  Italian 
Universities,  London,  1909;  Robert.  Les  £coles  et  Ven- 
seignement  de  la  thtologie  pendant  la  premiere  moitii  du 
xii.  siicle,  Paris,  1909;  T.  F.  Gailor.  The  Christian  Church 
and  Education,  New  York,  1910;  F.  P.  Graves.  A  History 
of  Education  during  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Transition  to 
Modem  Times,  New  York,  1910;  Schaff,  Christian  Church, 
r.  2,  chaps.  viii.-iz. 

THEOLOGICAL  LIBRARIES. 

I.  Early  and  Medieval  Libraries. 
II.  In  Germany, 
ni.  In  the  United  States  and  Canada. 


L  Early  and  Medieval  Libraries:  The  causes 
which  originated  ancient  Christian  literature,  viz., 
"  the  regulation  of  the  increasing  disciplinary, 
organizing,  and  dogmatic  needs,  the  struggle  with 
heresy,  the  necessity  of  defending  religion,  and  the 
ineradicable  desire  for  knowledge,"  led  to  the  found- 
ing and  enlarging  of  ecclesiastical  libraries  in  ancient 
Christendom  in  all  periods  of  the  Church's  history, 
especially  after  periods  of  decay.  Through  the  in- 
strumentality of  Origen  the  library  at  Csesarea  was 
founded,  enlarged  by  Pamphilus,  and  given  to  the 
church  there.  From  the  end  of  the  fourth  century 
the  larger  churches  had  their  archives  and  libraries, 
and  for  many  centuries  there  was  no  difference  be- 
tween archives  and  libraries  of  the  churches,  though 
it  arose  later.  In  the  Middle  Ages  the  church  li- 
braries differed  from  those  of  earlier  times  in  that 
they  included  Greek  and  Roman  heathen  classics; 
the  keen  Christian  opposition  had  moderated,  and 
men  perceived  that  there  was  much  in  classical 
literature  which  ministered  to  knowledge,  particu- 
larly to  theology.  These  classics,  therefore,  found  a 
place  alongside  the  literary  productions  of  the  teach- 
ers of  the  Church.  Yet  by  the  end  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  many  church  and  monastic  libraries  had  fallen 
into  decay.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  remark  of 
Pohle  (KL,  ii.  790)  that  with  the  general  neglect  of 
literary  studies  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  cen- 
turies Ignorance  and  indolence  had  taken  hold  of 
the  monks  of  St.  Qall. 

n.  In  Germany:    Luther,  in  the  last  pari  of  his 
Sckrift  an  die  Bdrger  und  RaUherm  aUer  SMU 
I  Deutichlands,  doMS  ne  chruUiche  Schtden  aufriiMm^ 
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remarked  that  neither  care  nor  money  should  be 
spared  to  establish  good  libraries,  especially  in  the 
large  cities.  This  admonition  was  particularly  taken 
to  heart  by  Johann  Bugenhagen  (q.v.)  in  the  church 
ordinances  for  congregations;  he  discovered  wajrs 
and  means  for  bringing  about  these  objects.  Rules 
for  the  care  of  libraries  are  found  in  the  Evangelical 
church  ordinances  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  and  the  libraries  were  often  most  liberally 
supplied  through  the  free-will  offerings  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  general  decline  of  national  and  ecclesias- 
tical self-consciousness  in  Germany  in  the  last  half 
of  the  eighteenth  century  caused  not  only  a  neglect 
and  a  partial  decay  of  the  larger  public  archives  and 
libraries,  but  also  the  dissolution  of  chiutsh  libraries 
and  archives.  With  the  newly  awakened  church 
life  after  the  war  of  liberation  (1813-15)  interest  in 
church  Ubraries  was  again  aroused,  and  this  interest 
has  not  abated.  When  the  Reformers  of  the  six- 
teenth century  espoused  the  cause  of  libraries,  they 
had  in  mind  the  benefit  not  only  of  clergy  and 
teachers,  but  of  the  congregations,  as  may  be  in- 
ferred from,  e.g.,  the  Hessian  church  ordinances,  of 
1537.  This  demand  was  fully  in  harmony  with  the 
general  tendencies  of  the  Reformers,  who  advocated 
the  establishment  of  schools  for  the  general  educa- 
tion of  the  people.  The  chiutsh  ordinances  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  in  advocating  the  founding  of 
libraries,  only  supplemented  the  general  principles 
of  the  Reformation,  which  demanded  general  edu- 
cation. On  this  account,  the  church  libraries  of  the 
sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  centuries 
were  mostly  public  for  the  benefit  of  clergy  and 
laity.  The  necessity  for  establishing  people's  or 
parish  libraries,  in  the  narrower  sense,  was  occa- 
sioned, especially  after  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  by  the  newer  legislation  which  granted  to 
the  people  a  larger  share  in  public  and  ecclesias- 
tical affairs,  by  the  need  of  education  and  reading 
which  this  participation  and  the  growing  success  of 
national  education  awakened,  and  in  no  small  de- 
gree also  by  the  effort  to  erect  a  bulwark  against 
the  intrusion  of  literature  destructive  of  the  best  in 
State,  Church,  and  society.  In  this  development 
of  the  hbrary  the  leading  position  has  been  main- 
tained in  England  and  America. 

T.  O.  Radiach. 

UL  In  the  United  States  and  Canada:  The  un- 
usually rich  development  of  theological  institutions 
in  America,  many  of  them  possessing  large  endow- 
ments, and  having  a  large  roll  of  alimmi  among 
whom  have  developed  in  some  instances  special  in- 
terests which  have  fostered  the  collection  of  books 
upon  particular  topics  that  have  eventually  come 
into  the  possession  of  the  institutions — all  this, 
together  with  special  needs,  has  led  to  the  forma- 
tion in  many  cases  of  libraries  which  have  been 
highly  specialized,  which  consequently  afford  the 
very  best  opportunities  for  investigators  in  particu- 
lar lines  of  theological  work.  The  data  given  be- 
low are  the  result  either  of  inquiries  in  person  or 
of  information  from  the  librarians  of  the  institutions 
named.  It  may  be  said,  in  general,  that  theo- 
logical seminaries  usually  possess  fairly  adequate 
resources  for  the  pursuit  of  the  studies  in  the 
curriculum,  while  in  addition  the  history  and  polity 
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of  the  denomination  with  which  they  are  affiliated 
will  be  most  strongly  represented  in  their  libraries. 
As  a  rule,  in  the  following  only  those  collections 
have  been  regarded  as  special  which  have  retained 
their  identity  as  collections,  though  in  a  few  cases 
the  exigencies  of  library  administration  have  led  to 
distribution.  The  institutions  which  possess  these 
special  collections  are  noted  in  alphabetical  order. 

Alfred  Theological  Seminary,  Alfred,  N.  Y: 
The  Sabbath  Collection  contains  450  volumes  on 
the  Sabbath  question,  with  books  and  pamphlets  on 
the  Seventh-day  Sabbath,  and  rare  tracts  on  Al- 
bigensian  and  Waldensian  doctrines;  a  copy  of  the 
R^rs  Bible,  1549. 

Auburn  Theological  Seminary,  Auburn,  N.  Y.: 
The  Porter  Collection  of  rabbinic  and  patristic  litera- 
ture contains  the  Greek  and  Latin  Fathers  in  orig- 
inal and  translation,  the  Migne  Patrology;  quarto 
edition  of  Erasmus,  11  vols.;  Ugolini's  Thesaiuiis 
in  34  vols.,  and  the  Acta  concUiarum,  13  vols.,  Paris, 
1715. 

Cambridge  Episcopal  Theological  School,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.:  There  is  here  a  special  collection  of 
pamphlets  relating  to  the  Tradarian  Movement. 

Cl^cago  Theological  Seminary,  Chicago,  111.: 
In  this  institution  are:  a  collection  of  works  on  mis- 
sions; facsimiles  of  the  leading  codices;  Gunsaulus 
Collection  on  the  Rise  of  Congregationalism,  about 
175  volimies,  chiefly  of  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries,  includes  Baylie's  Certamen  rdigiosum 
(1649)  and  Metamorphosis  Anglorum  (1653);  the 
Curtiss  Collection  on  Old  Testament  and  Semitics, 
rich  in  Old-Testament  criticism  and  exegesis  and 
philological  material,  contains  J.  Bartoloccius,  Bib- 
liotheca  magna  raJtbinicaj  1675-93,  the  London  Poly- 
glot, Poole's  Synopsis  criticorum  (1684-86),  Ugo- 
lini's  Tfiesatarus  (1769),  the  Surenhusius  Mishna, 
and  S.  Hieronymi  Stridonensis  .  .  .  Opera,  11  vols., 
1734-43;  Egyptology  collection  presented  by  E.  M. 
Williams;  Africa  Collection  of  manuscripts  of  papers 
prepared  for  the  Chicago  Congress  on  Africa,  1893. 

Chicago,  Divinity  School  of  the  University  of,  Chi- 
cago, 111. :  a  large  niunber  of  libraries  or  collections 
have  been  purchased  and  distributed  through  the 
departments,  especially  the  280,000  volimies  and 
120,000  pamphlets  purchased  from  S.  Calvary  A 
Co.,  Berlin.  Besides  this  there  are:  The  Hengsten- 
berg  Collection,  from  the  library  of  Ernst  Wilhelm 
Hengstenberg  (q.v.),  strong  in  theology,  commen- 
taries, history  of  the  Jews,  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
of  the  modem  period,  the  Church  Fathers,  and 
Medieval  and  Reformed  theologians,  also  in  German 
hymn-books;  The  Anderson  Collection  of  Hymnol- 
ogy  of  200  volumes;  The  Northrup  Collection  in 
systematic  theology  and  ethics,  1,050  volimies  and 
350  pamphlets;  Library  of  the  American  Bible 
Union,  approximating  6,000  volumes,  collected 
largely  by  T.  J.  Conant  (q.v.),  rich  in  Biblical  texts, 
versions,  and  commentaries.  Among  the  note- 
worthy items  in  the  last  are  the  Complutensian, 
Paris,  and  London  polyglots,  the  PsaUerium  Sex- 
fuplez  (1530),  PsaUerium  Octaplum  (Geneva,  1516), 
and  David  Wolder's  Biblia  sacra  (Hambuig,  1596); 
Hebrew  Bibles  are  the  Bomberg  (Venice,  1521),  the 
Basel  edition  (1546),  PenUUeuchus  et  MegiUoth 
(Venice,    1661),    Plantin's   Hebrew-Latin    (1671), 
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Buxtorf  (4  vols.,  Basel,  1618-20),  and  J.  Leusden's 
(Amsterdam,  1667),  besides  many  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  oentury  editions  of  the  Hebrew,  inclu- 
ding that  of  J.  H.  Biichaelis  (Halle,  1720).  New- 
Testament  texts  found  are  one  of  Erasmus  (3d  ed., 
1522),  the  "  O  mirificam  "  of  R.  Stephens  (Paris, 
1546), 'the  "  editio  regia  "  (1550),  and  an  edition  by 
the  younger  Stephens  (24mo,  1569),  several  of 
Beza's  texts,  one  by  Joseph  Scaliger  ((^eva,  1620), 
an  Elzevir  of  1624,  and  two  of  Curcellseus  (Am- 
sterdam, 1658  and  1675).  Of  notable  Bible  ver- 
sions are  a  Cobiuger  Latin  (1520),  a  Stephens  (1546), 
Die  Bibd  in  Niedersdchaischen  (doubtless  the  first 
of  its  kind),  Daa  neuw  Testament  recht  ffrHnUich 
ieuUcht  (Strasbuig,  1524),  and  a  Roman  Catholic 
version  from  the  Latin  into  Dutch  (1548).  There 
are  also  a  large  niunber  of  modem  English  versions, 
versions  for  use  in  modem  mission  fields,  and  those 
in  Indian  dialects. 

Colgate  University,  Hamilton,  N.  Y.:  The  Col- 
gate Baptist  Historical  Collection  is  perhaps  the 
most  complete  collection  of  Baptist  histori(»d  ma- 
terial in  the  coimtiy.  It  is  rich  in  historical  arti- 
cles, pamphlets,  catalogues,  reports,  addresses,  his- 
tories of  local  churches,  anniversary  sermons  and 
addresses,  biographical  material,  minutes  of  con- 
ventions, the  transactions  of  missionary  and  benev- 
olent societies,  and  the  like.  The  Davis  Collection 
on  Baptism  consists  of  about  500  volimies. 

Crozer  Theological  Seminary,  Upland,  Pa.:  This 
institution  possesses  a  large  nimiber  of  imique  and 
valuable  books  and  pamphlets  on  Anabaptist  and 
Baptist  History. 

Cumberland  University,  Theological  Seminary  of, 
Lebanon,  Tenn.:  The  Murdock  Library  consists  of 
over  1,000  volimies  relating  to  church  history,  in- 
cluding Erasmus'  first  edition  of  Ambrose,  the  Mag- 
num buUarium  Romanum,  and  Breithaupt's  Latin 
translation  of  Solomon  Jarchi's  conunentary  on  the 
Old  Testament. 

Drew  Theological  Seminary,  Madison,  N.  J.: 
The  Creamer  Collection  of  Hymnology  contains 
about  1,000  volmnes  and  is  particularly  strong  in 
Wesleyan  and  Methodist  hymnals;  there  are  a 
Stemhold  and  Hopkins  (1579),  Buchanan's  para- 
phrase (1648),  a  first  edition  of  Toplady's  Paalma 
(1759),  and  a  copy  of  Perronet's  poems,  supposed 
to  be  the  only  copy  outside  the  British  Museum; 
there  is  a  supplementary  collection  on  the  history 
of  hymns,  with  books  on  liturgies.  There  is  also  a 
Collection  of  Bibles,  of  nearly  900  volumes,  including 
a  Latin  Bible  (Venice,  1478),  the  Antwerp  and 
London  polyglots,  a  Stephen  Hebrew  Bible  (Paris, 
1548),  and  copies  of  the  editions  by  Hutter  (1599 
and  1603) ;  in  this  collection  are  a  nimiber  of  early 
Greek  New  Testaments,  e.g.,  an  Elzevir  (1633), 
Beza  (1642),  Mills  (1707),  Wetstein  (1751),  and, 
notably,  an  Erasmus  (3  vols.,  Paris,  1540),  one  of 
Thomsd  Anshelmi  Badensis  (The  Hague,  1521;  not 
usually  noted  in  lists) ;  and  one  of  Strasbuig,  1526, 
which  must  be  the  fourth  (not,  as  usually  called, 
the  third).  Among  English  versions  are  ^e  Bish- 
op's Bible  (1575),  "Breeches"  (Genevan)  Bible 
(1589.  1601,  1602,  1610),  King  James's  (1611), 
and  the  Macklin  Bible  (1800,  a  &ie  example  of  the 
printer's  art).    There  are  a  number  of  American 


imprints,  and  about  60  volumes  of  missionary 
Bibles.  The  'Tyerman  Collection  of  Pamphlets  on 
Early  Methodism  approximates  10,000  pamphlets 
bound  in  about  300  volimies,  collected  by  Luke 
Tyerman  for  his  works  on  the  Wesleys,  Whitefield, 
and  Fletcher.  The  Osbom  Collection  of  Pamphlets 
relates  chiefly  to  John  Wesley.  The  Osbom  Col- 
lection Relating  to  British  Methodism  is  rich  in  rare 
editions  of  John  Wesley's  works,  and  in  Wesleyan 
biography,  as  well  as  in  literature  on  the  minor 
Methodist  denominations.  These  three  last-named 
collections  are  the  nucleus  of  a  literature  on  Meth- 
odism nimibering  about  10,000  volimies,  including 
very  complete  files  of  minutes  of  conferences  and 
works  on  discipline.  The  Sprague  collection  of 
pamphlets  was  gathered  by  William  B.  Sprague  for 
his  Annals  of  the  American  Pulpit,  and  of  this 
about  30  bound  volumes  are  found  here  (see  below, 
Pbinceton  Theolooical  Seionabt).  The  Collec- 
tion of  Books  on  Missions  numbers  about  6,400 
volumes.  While  related  is  the  Bishop  Hartzell  Col- 
lection on  Africa,  the  Africans,  and  Slavery. 

General  Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Especially  noteworthy  are  the  collections  of  patris- 
tics,  the  history  of  the  councils,  the  histories  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  a  very  complete 
collection  of  diocesan  journals.  The  library  of  the 
Assyriologist  Eberhard  Schrader  (q.v.)  was  ac- 
quired in  1909.  The  Collection  of  Liturgies  con- 
tains about  3,000  volumes,  including  a  complete  set 
of  the  standard  editions  of  the  American  Book  of 
O)mmon  Prayer.  The  Collection  of  Bibles  includes 
the  Copinger  Collection  of  Latin  Bibles  (the  largest 
in  the  world),  over  1,200  editions  in  about  2,400 
volumes,  93  polyglots,  96  editions  of  the  Hexapla, 
302  editions  of  the  New  Testament,  and  missionary 
versions,  including  John  Eliot's  Indian  Bible  (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  1685),  a  Mazarin  Bible  (1453;  cost 
$15,000;  and  an  ed.  of  1483,  believed  to  be  unique 
so  far  as  public  libraries  are  concerned),  and  many 
other  rare  fifteenth-century  editions;  the  copy  of 
the  Antwerp  Polyglot  is  perfect,  and  there  is  a 
Hutter  Polyglot.  Of  124  known  editions  of  Latin 
fifteenth-century  Bibles  86  are  in  this  collection, 
and  of  562  from  the  next  century,  438  are  here.  Of 
first  editions  of  English  Bibles  worthy  of  note  are 
the  Coverdale  (1535),  Matthew's  (1537),  Great 
Bible  (1539;  also  the  rare  ed.  of  1541),  Genevan 
(1560),  Bishop's  (1568),  and  the  two  issues  of  the 
King  James's  (1611).  lliere  are  also  numerous  edi- 
tions of  the  Greek  Testament. 

Lutheran  Theological  Seminary,  Gettysburg,  Pa.: 
The  Collection  on  Symbolics  is  noteworthy  for  its 
comprehensiveness  and  for  its  rare  volumes  on  Lu- 
theran eymbolics,  dealing  with  the  histoiy  of  the 
Augsbuig  Confession,  the  Lutheran  8]^nbolical 
books  and  commentaries  on  them,  Schlusselburg's 
CaUdogi  hcBreticorum  (13  vols.),  the  Corpora  doo- 
trincB  from  1560,  Augsbuig  Confession  and  Apology 
(1st  ed.,  1531,  the  second  ed.  of  the  same  year; 
also  ed.  of  1540),  the  Concordien/ormd  (1st  ed.,  1580), 
and  a  first  Latin  edition  of  the  Formula  (1580). 

Hillsdale  CoUege,  Hillsdale,  Mich.:  The  Hull 
Collection  of  Bibles  includes  over  100  volimies 
—the  Geneva  (1599, 1613),  Bishop's  (1600),  a  Latin 
Bible  of  1547,  a  Beza  New  Testament  (1509);  also 
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numerous  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  century 
editions. 

Hartford  Theological  Seminary,  Hartford,  Conn.: 
The  Arabic  Collection  includes  the  Holler  Semitic 
Library'  of  about  1,100  Arabic  books  and  several 
hundred  pamphlets  besides  200  other  voliunes  added 
and  150  Arabic  manuscripts.  There  are  many 
editions  of  the  Koran,  great  strength  in  native 
lexicography  and  grammar,  Ibn  Challikan's  "  Bio- 
graphical Dictionary,"  and  other  rarities.  The  Col- 
lection of  Bibles  is  wealthy  in  Hebrew  and  Greek 
printed  texts;  in  polyglots  it  has  the  Compluten- 
sian,  Antwerp,  Heidelberg,  Paris,  and  London;  in 
Hebrew  Bibles  it  has  a  Bomberg  ed.,  Felix  Pratensis 
(Venice,  1517-18),  a  MUnster's  Hebrew-Latin  (2 
vols.,  Basel,  1546),  four  Plantin  Bibles  (three  edi- 
tions of  1566;  and  Hebrew-Latin,  1571),  a  Hutter 
(Hamburg,  1596),  a  Buxtorf  Rabbinic  Bible  (1618- 
1619),  Athias  edition  (1661)  and  Leusden  edition 
(1667),  a  Jablonski  (Berlin,  1699),  Van  der  Hooght's 
(2  vols.,  1705),  Opits's  (Kiel,  1709),  the  Mantuan 
(1742-44),  Foster's  Oxford  quarto  (1750),  and  the 
leading  critical  texts  of  the  last  fifty  years.  Of 
Greek  New  Testaments  it  has  an  Erasmus  (of  Basel, 
1516)  and  a  third  edition  (1522),  two  of  Robert 
Stephens  (1546,  1550),  Beza's  of  1565,  1589,  1598, 
Elzevirs  of  1624  and  1633,  and  Bengel's  first  edi- 
tion (1734).  The  Paine  Hynmolpgical  Collection, 
as  made  by  SUas  H.  Paine,  contained  over  5,000 
titles  (to  which  constant  additions  are  being  made 
in  all  branches  of  hynmology),  besides  first-hand 
information,  including  manuscript  correspondence, 
gathered  by  the  collector.  The  annotations  of  the 
hyminologists  David  Creamer  and  Daniel  Sedgwick 
in  the  collection  at  Drew  (see  above)  are  transcribed. 
The  principal  modem  works  on  hynmology  are  in- 
cluded, while  of  rarities  mention  may  be  made  of 
Timotheus  Gateensis,  In  Hymnoa  eccUsiasticos 
brevis  ductdoHo  (Venice,  1582),  Paeaumes  de  David 
(Paris,  1562),  several  editions  of  Marot's  Paeaumes 
de  David  (e.g.,  1668,  1680);  and  Latin  hymnals  of 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  There  is 
a  large  nvunber  of  English  and  American  hymn- 
books,  including  a  Stemhold  and  Hopkins  of  1584, 
an  Ainsworth  Book  of  Psalmea  or  Hymnes  (Amster- 
dam, 1611),  a  copy  of  Knox's  Liturgy  (1615),  G(eo.) 
S(andys),  A  Paraphrase  upon  the  Psalms  of  David 
(London,  1636),  and  many  rare  first  editions.  A 
coUection  of  Lutherana  includes  a  veiy  complete 
set  of  editions  of  Luther's  works,  among  them  the 
standard  editions  and  first  and  other  rare  editions  of 
fugitive  writings,  and  the  collection  is  probably  not 
exceeded  in  value  by  any  other  in  America.  The 
collection  on  Missions  is  of  prime  importance  be- 
cause of  its  wide  range  and  the  wealth  of  auxiliary 
coUections  on  ethnology,  comparative  religion,  and 
travel. 

McCormick  Theological  Seminary,  Chicago,  lU.: 
The  CoUection  on  Patristics  is  worthy  of  mention 
because  of  its  completeness,  including  the  Migne 
Patrology  and  Mansi's  Concilia.  The  Warrington 
CoUection  of  Hynmology  consists  of  about  450 
volumes,  chiefly  modem. 

Lutheran  Theological  Seminary,  Mt.  Airy,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.:  The  archives  of  the  Ministerium  of 
Pennsylvania  are  located  here,  and  contain  the  rec- 


ords Gonee  the  founding  of  the  mimsterium  in  1748, 
besides  correspondence  and  joumab  of  leaders  of 
Lutheranism  and  transcripts  of  docmnents  in  the 
archives  at  HaUe.  Though  not  in  a  special  collec- 
tion, the  works  on  the  early  histoiy  of  Lutheranism 
in  America  are  worthy  of  mention.  Lutherana  are 
specially  represented  by  many  first  editions  of 
Luther's  sermons,  the  program  of  the  Leipsic  dis- 
putation, controversial  tracts,  Eck's  "  Four  Hun- 
dred and  Four  Theses  "  (1530),  the  first  English 
edition  of  the  "  Harmony  of  the  Confessions " 
(1586),  a  first  edition  of  the  "  Book  of  Concord  " 
(Dresden,  1580).  The  Bible  coUection  is  strong  in 
German  and  English  editions,  including  the  Lon- 
don Polyglot.  (5f  Latin  Bibles  there  is  a  Nurem- 
berg (1483),  Basel  (1491),  and  four  volumes  of  the 
6-vol.  edition,  1498-1502.  Of  EngUsh  Bibles  there 
are  two  (mutilated)  Matthews  (1549,  1551),  Ge- 
neva (1st  ed.,  1560) ;  also  later  editions,  Cranmer's 
(1562  and  later).  Bishop's  (1572).  Luther's  ver- 
sion is  in  several  editions  (a  1st  ed.  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, 1523) ;  and  of  the  second  part  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament (1524);  Dietenberger's  Roman  CathoUc 
version  (1534  and  1567),  and  Bibd  Teulsch  (Augs- 
burg, 1518).  Erasmus  is  represented  (editions  of 
1519,  1522,  1527),  also  Beza  (1st  ed.,  1565).  There 
are  fascimiles  of  the  principal  codices,  and  of  Wyo- 
lif's  and  Coverdale's  Bibles  and  Tyndal's  New  Tes- 
tament. Catechisms  are  represented  by  about  200 
volmnes,  besides  a  veiy  complete  set  of  American 
editions  of  Luther's  catechisms.  The  liturgical 
coUection  is  made  up  of  several  coUections  brought 
together,  and  is  particularly  rich  in  materials  on 
the  Lutheran  liturgy,  German  church  orders  and 
agenda.  There  are  about  1,000  volumes,  which  in- 
clude Durand's  Rationale  divinorum  officiorum 
(1493),  Manuals  parochialum  sacerdolum  (1494), 
Ordo  rerum  sacrarum  agendarum  in  orthodoxa  ChrisU 
ecdesia  (1553),  CasaUus'  De  veteribtis  sacris  Chris- 
tianorum  ritibus  (1647),  and  works  in  this  depart- 
ment by  Duranti,  Martene,  Renaudot,  Burius, 
Muratori,  Cavalieri,  and  Zaccaria.  Breviaries  are 
weU  represented,  missals  (Nuremberg,  1484;  Bam- 
berg, 1499),  facsimUes,  and  more  modem  works. 
German  Uturgies  give  the  distinctive  character  to 
this  coUection,  among  them  a  manuscript  (iUumi- 
nated)  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Luther's  first  litur- 
gical work,  Ordnung  des  Gottesdienst  in  der  Oemeinde 
(1523),  Bugenhagen's  Mass  (1524),  Osiander's  Tauf- 
ordnung  (1524),  and  Spangenberg's  Cantiones  ecde- 
siasUcas  (1545).  The  development  of  the  American 
Lutheran  service  is  traceable  from  the  material  here. 
In  this  department  musical  settings  have  received 
attention. 

Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  Princeton,  N.  J.: 
The  Library  of  the  Society  of  Inquiry  is  the  nucleus 
(1,092  volumes,  1,200  pamphlets)  of  a  selection  of 
works  on  missions.  In  the  general  Ubrary  there  are 
coUections  on  Semitics,  patristics,  and  also  fac- 
simUes of  the  leading  codices  of  the  Bible.  The 
Sprague  CoUection  of  Pamphlets  consists  of  about 
20,000  pamphlets  coUeoted  by  WiUiam  B.  Sprague 
(q.v.)  for  hiis  Annals  of  the  American  PuLpii,  bound 
in  1,093  vdimies,  with  additions.  Sermons  on  elec- 
tion and  fast  dajrs  in  Massachusetts,  Connecticut, 
and  Vermpnt  before  the  ^vemor  and  (;eneral 
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court,  before  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artllleiy 
Company  (1701-1829),  before  other  bodies,  ordina- 
tion sermons,  funeral  addresses  and  sermons,  and 
many  other  varieties  of  pulpit  discourse  are  here. 
Controversial  tracts  are  abundant,  such  as  those  on 
the  Trinitarian-Unitarian  controversy,  on  baptism, 
episcopacy,  Quakerism,  Roman  Catholicism,  the 
Calvinistic-Arminian  controversy,  and  the  like. 
Local  church  disputes  are  also  registered  by  en- 
tiles, and  the  anti-slavery  movement.  The  collec- 
tion of  contemporaneous  pamphlets  on  the  Synod 
of  Dort  contains  over  500  pamphlets,  and  furnishes 
perhaps  the  best  collection  of  sources  in  America. 
The  Hinschius  Collection  on  Kirchenrecht  ("  Church 
law  ")  consists  of  over  2,000  nimibers.  The  Agnew 
CoUection  on  the  Baptist  Controversy  consists  now 
of  over  2,000  volumes  and  3,000  pamphlets,  and 
the  range  of  selection  is  very  wide.  The  collection 
of  Puritan  literature  comprises  about  2,000  volumes 
of  E^lish  and  American  Puritan  writings  of  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  theological, 
controversial,  biographical,  and  exegetical,  very 
many  of  the  numbers  being  rare  if  not  unique  in 
this  country. 

Protestant  Episcopal  Divinity  School,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.:  The  liturgical  collection  comprises  over  500 
volumes  for  the  most  part  on  Anglican  and  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  usage,  but  includes  such  works  of 
wider  scope  as  those  of  Goar,  Renaudot,  Martin 
Gerbert,  and  Bartolomeo  Gavanto,  as  well  as  the 
Miasale  Romanum.  It  contains  the  publications  of 
the  Henry  Bradshaw  Society  and  the  Surtees  So- 
ciety, editions  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and 
pamphlets  on  the  revision  of  the  American  Book  of 
Common  Prayer. 

Rochester  Theological  Seminary,  Rochester,  N.  Y. : 
The  general  library  contains  the  library  of  Neander, 
the  church  historian,  including  the  manuscript  of 
his  "  Church  History."  The  Baptist  history  col- 
lection is  perhaps  the  richest  in  America  on  the 
Anabaptists,  and  on  the  English  and  continental 
Baptists  since  the  early  sixteenth  century  it  has 
very  many  works. 

Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  N.  Y.: 
This  institution  has  a  wealth  of  collections  in  many 
departments,  among  which  may  be  named  in  gen- 
eral 430  incunabula,  37  valuable  manuscripts,  1,246 
titles  of  Reformation  literature  in  original  editions, 
over  4,200  volumes  in  church  history,  patristics, 
and  canon  law,  the  comprehensive  Samuel  Macauley 
Jackson  collection  on  Zwingli  and  the  Reformation 
at  Zurich,  a  selection  on  the  dogma  of  the  immac- 
ulate conception,  and  a  large  number  of  editions 
of  Greek  New  Testaments.  The  Gillett  Collection 
of  American  Theology  and  History  aboimds  in 
general  and  local  history,  ecclesiastical  and  secu- 
lar, and  in  biography.  The  Field  Collection  con- 
sists of  a  large  number  of  pamphlets  on  early 
American  religious  history.  The  McAlpine  Col- 
lection of  British  Theology  and  History  is  rich  in 
material  from  the  seventeenth  century,  its  materials 
being  surpassed  in  this  department  only  by  the 
Bodleian  and  British  Museum;  there  are  rare 
volumes  from  the  Roman  Catholic  controversies  of 
the  Reformation  period,  on  the  early  Baptists, 
Brownists,  Independents,  and  obscure  aecti;  es- 


pecially valuable  is  that  part  which  eontains  the 
religious  and  controversial  works  of  the  Puritan 
and  Westminster  divines  and  those  which  deal 
with  the  deistic  and  ecclesiastical  controversies  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  The  Hymnological  Collec- 
tion has  for  its  nucleus  the  library  of  the  late 
Frederic  Mayer  Bird  (q.v.)  and  now  numbers  over 
5,000  volumes,  accessible  through  a  card  cata- 
logue. It  embraces  foreign  worship  collections, 
in  which  are  found  the  Hermhut  Gesanghuch  of 
1741,  the  French  Psalm  books  of  Marot  and  Beza 
(Geneva,  1607);  Greek  paraphrases  of  the  Psalms; 
a  line  of  Latin  hymnals  among  which  may  be  noted 
the  Poemata  sacra  of  L.  Torrentius  (1594),  the 
Enckiridum  acholaaticorum  of  F.  Le  Tort  (15S6), 
Lyricorum  libri  (1645),  Jacob  Balde's  Sylvce  hfrica 
(1646)  as  well  as  George  Buchanan's  Poemata  qua 
extant  (1687)  and  Psalmarum  Davidts  paraphrasii 
poetica  (1725).  The  department  of  English  woi^ 
ship  collections  is  classified  according  to  denomina- 
tions, and  has  many  early  specimens,  some  of  them 
exceedingly  rare.  The  minor  denomiaations  are 
well  represented.  Of  very  high  value  is  that 
part  which  contains  the  Psalm  versions,  in  which 
are  a  first  and  several  later  editions  of  the  Bay 
Psalm  Book  (q.v.),  a  copy  of  the  editio  princeps  of 
Tate  and  Brady  (1696),  and  many  other  rarities. 
General  treatises  are  well  represented,  of  anthem 
books  an  imusually  rich  assemblage,  nearly  one 
himdred  by  Lowell  Mason,  and  about  sixty  by 
Thomas  Hastings.  Sources  are  also  richly  pres- 
ent, noticeable  among  which  is  a  first  edition  of 
Toplady's  Poems  on  Sacred  Subjects  (1759). 

Wesley  Hall,  Nashville,  Tenn.:  This  institution 
has  a  collection  of  Methodist  disciplines,  from  the 
first  (1784)  up  to  the  present. 

Western  Theological  Seminary,  Chicago,  IlL: 
The  Hibbard  Egyptian  Library  comprises  about 
1,500  volumes,  to  which  additions  are  constantly 
made,  on  Egyptology,  comparative  religion,  arche- 
ology of  the  Bible  and  the  orient. 

Yale  Divinity  School,  New  Haven,  Conn.:  The 
Lowell  Mason  Library  of  Church  Music  is  a  collec- 
tion of  about  8,000  titles  in  about  4,000  volimies 
gathered  by  Lowell  Mason,  unusually  complete 
in  early  publications  in  America,  and  presenting 
the  development  of  American  musical  taste  up 
to  the  time  of  Dr.  Mason's  death.  The  Foreign 
Biission  Library  approximates  8,000  volumes,  the 
hope  being  to  assemble  '*  the  entire  foreign  mission- 
ary literature  of  the  Protestant  nations  of  the 
world."  The  nucleus  consists  of  copies  of  all  trans- 
lations of  the  Scriptures  published  or  sold  by  ibs 
American  Bible  Society.  It  therefore  includes: 
translations  of  the  Bible  or  parts  of  it  made  by 
missionaries,  with  dictionaries  and  grammars  in 
the  various  languages,  with  other  works  prepared 
by  missionaries;  histories  of  missionary  organiia- 
tions  and  encyclopedias;  histories  of  modem  mis- 
sions, including  early  Jesuit  missions;  miasionaiy 
biographies  and  autobiographies;  files  of  tlie  re- 
ports of  many  of  the  Protestant  missionaiy  societies, 
and  of  the  principal  American  and  EHiropean  mis- 
sionary periodicals;  reports  of  wo^  among  Jem 
and  Mohammedans. 

In  Canada  may  be  named:  PrMbjterian  OoUifib 
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Montreal:  The  Sieveright  Collection  contains  old 
and  curious  books,  including  a  few  incunabula. 
The  Bibaud  Collection  contains  25  volumes  of  his- 
torical and  biographical  manuscripts.  The  institu- 
tion possesses,  besides,  the  Bampton  Lectiu'es  (q.v.), 
the  Migne  Patrology,  the  Complutensian  and  London 
Polyglots,  the  Bomberg  Rabbinic  Bible,  and  a  small 
collection  of  other  Bibles. 

Wesleyan  Theological  College,  Montreal:  The 
Ferrier  Collection  consists  of  the  works  of  Samuel, 
John,  and  Charles  Wesley. 

McMaster  Theological  Seminary,  Toronto,  pos- 
sesses collections  of  patristics,  and  classic  editions 
of  history  and  theology  of  the  medieval  and  Ref- 
ormation periods. 

Victoria  College,   Toronto,   has  a  collection  of 

pamphlets,  reports,  and  minutes  of  conferences,  and 

of  manuscript  material  on  the  history  of  Canadian 

Methodism.  W.  H.  Allison. 

Bibuoorapht:  Literature  on  general  libraries  is  indicated 
in  Q.  K.  Fortescue,  Subject  Index  of  the  .  ,  ,  Briiieh 
Museum^  London,  1903,  1906.  Consult  further:  M. 
Fauoon,  La  Librairie  dee  papes  d* Avignon,  vol.  i.,  Paris, 
1886;  E.  MOnts,  and  P.  Fabre,  La  BibliotMque  du  Vati- 
can au  XV.  aiicle,  Paris,  1886;  T.  Gottlieb,  Ueber  mittd,- 
aUerliehe  Bibliotheken,  Leipsic,  1890;  F.  A.  Qasquet, 
Notes  on  Medictval  Monastic  Libraries,  Yeovil,  1891 ;  J.  W* 
Clark,  Libraries  in  the  Medieval  and  Renaissance  Periods, 
Cambridge,  1894;  T.  Q.  Jackson,  The  LQnaries  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  London,  1898;  K.  O.  Meinsma,  Middel^ 
eeuwsche  Bibliotheken,  Zutphen,  1903;  F.  Simpson,  SyUo' 
bus  for  a  Course  of  Study  in  the  Hist,  of  the  Evolution  of 
the  Library  in  Europe  and  America,  Champaign,  111.,  1903, 
J.  W.  Clark,  The  Care  of  Books;  an  Essay  in  the  Deoelop' 
ment  of  Libraries  from  the  earliest  Times  to  the  End  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century,  New  York,  1909;  D.  Cuthbertson, 
The  Edinburgh  University  Library;  An  Account  of  its 
Origin,  with  a  Description  of  its  rarer  Books  and  Manvr 
scripU,  Edinburgh,  1910;  Sohaff,  Christian  Church,  r,  U 
pp.  543  sqq. 

THEOLOGICAL  SCIERCE,  AMERICAN  CON- 
TRIBUTIONS TO:  For  books  embodying  contri- 
butions on  religion,  see  supplement  to  Religion; 
on  the  doctrine  of  God,  see  supplement  to  God; 
for  particular  systems  of  theology,  see  Dogma, 
Dogmatics,  also  supplement  to  Theology;  for 
New  England  Theology  until  1870  see  New  Eng- 
liAND  Theology.  A  classification  of  treatises  on 
theology  since  1890  according  to  denominational 
point  of  view  is  here  added.  Baptist:  E.  H.  John- 
son, Outline  of  Christian  Theology  (Philadelphia, 
1891);  E.  G.  Robinson,  Christian  Theology  (Roches- 
ter, 1894);  W.  N.  Clarke,  An  OuOine  of  Christian 
Theology  (New  York,  1898);  A.  H.  Strong,  Sy^ 
tematic  Theology  (New  York,  1907  sqq.).  Congre- 
[Rationalist:  J.  H.  Fairchild,  Elements  of  Thetiogy 
(Oberlin,  1892);  L.  F.  Steams,  Present  Day  Theology 
(New  York,  1893);  W.  DeW.  Hyde,  Outlines  of  So- 
cial Theology  (ib.  1895);  C.  A.  Beckwith,  Realities  of 
Christian  Theology  (Boston,  1906);  J.  W.  Buckham, 
Christ  and  the  Eternal  Order  (ib.  1906) ;  W.  D.  Mac- 
kenzie, The  Final  Faith  (New  York,  1910) .  German 
Reformed:  E.  V.  Gerhart,  Institutes  of  the  Christian 
Religion  (ib.  1894).  Lutheran:  H.  E.  Jacobs,  A 
Summary  of  the  Christian  Faith  (Philadelphia,  1905). 
Methodist:  J.  Miley,  Systematic  Theology  (New 
York,  1892-94);  H.  C.  Sheldon,  System  of  Christian 
Doctrine  (ib.  1903);  O.  A.  Curtis,  The  Christian 
Faith  Personally  Given  in  a  System  of  Doctrine  (ib. 
1905).    Presbyterian:   F.  R.  Beattie,  The  PnAff 


terian  Standards  (Richmond,  1896);  R.  V.  Foster, 
Systematic  Theology  (Nashville,  1898);  E.  D.  Morris, 
Theology  of  the  Westminster  Symbols  (Columbus, 
1900) ;  W.  A.  Brown,  Christian  Theology  in  Outline 
(New  York,  1906).  Protestant  Episcopalian:  F.  J. 
Hall,  Dogmatic  Theology,  10  vols.  (New  York,  1907 
sqq.;  in  progress).  Unitarian:  M.  J.  Savage,  Our 
Unitarian  Oospel  (New  York,  1898);  E.  Emertcm, 
Uniiarian  Thought  (New  York,  1911).  For  works 
on  the  Trinity,  see  Trinity. 

The  contributions  of  American  thought  to  theo- 
logical science  even  from  the  beginning  have  been 
mainly  anthropological.  Until  the  latter  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century  the  prevailing 
The  Early  theology  of  New  England  was  strict 
Period.  Calvinism  (q.v.)  with  its  five  points: 
unconditional  election,  limited  atone- 
ment, total  impotence  of  the  fallen  will,  irresistible 
grace,  and  perseverance  of  the  saints.  The  yoimger 
Jonathan  Edwards  declared  that  his  father.  Presi- 
dent Edwards,  and  those  associated  with  him  had 
made  no  less  than  ten  improvements  in  the  Cal- 
vinism of  the  time:  (1)  concerning  the  ultimate  end 
of  the  creation;  (2)  as  to  liberty  and  necessity, 
against  Arminians,  Pelagians,  and  Socinians  where- 
in natural  is  distinguished  from  moral  ability, 
(3)  as  to  true  virtue  or  holiness  conceived  as  benevo- 
lence; (4)  as  to  the  origin  of  moral  evil;  (5)  as  to 
the  atonement  not  as  payment  of  a  debt,  but  as 
maintenance  of  the  divine  government;  (6)  as  to 
imputation  of  Christ's  righteousness  and  Adam's 
sin;  (7)  as  to  the  state  of  the  unregenerate,  use  of 
means,  and  exhortations  to  be  addressed  to  the  im- 
penitent; (8)  as  to  the  nature  of  experimental  re- 
ligion; (9)  as  to  disinterested  affection  in  religion; 
(10)  as  to  regeneration  (J.  Edwards,  WorkSf  i.  481- 
492,  Boston,  1842).  These  so-called  improvements 
are  significant  not  so  much  for  what  they  contain 
as  for  what  they  suggest  and  prophesy.  They  are 
a  symbol  of  a  constant  condition  of  American  theo- 
logical thought.  Whatever  the  theme  of  discussion, 
the  real  subject  is  less  theological  than  anthropo- 
logical. The  "  five  points  **  might  be  true,  and  it 
was  believed  they  were,  but,  if  so,  they  must  stand 
or  fall  not  by  way  of  authority,  even  that  of  the 
Scriptures,  but  as  able  to  maintain  themselves 
through  the  most  rigorous  rational  and  psycholog- 
ical inquiiy.  It  was  also  inevitable  that  a  thorough- 
going endeavor  be  made  to  reconcile  Calvinism  with 
the  demands  of  the  ethical  consciousness.  Further- 
more, conclusions  had  to  be  adjusted  to  the  facts  of 
Christian  experience. 

The  main  discussion  centered  in  the  doctrine  of 
sin,  and  for  a  hundred  years  the  high  debate  con- 
tinued.    According  to  Samuel  Hop- 
Sin,        kins  (q.v.)  every  man's  sin  is  an  effect 
of  Adam's  sin  by  a  divine  constitution, 
and  3ret  it  is  his  own  free  act.    Nathanael  Emmons 
(q.v.)  held  that,  on  account  of  Adam's  sin,  when 
God  forms  the  souls  of  infants  he  produces  in  them 
by  divine  efficiency  those  moral  exercises  in  which 
moral  depravity  essentially  consists.     He  agreed 
with  Edwards  in  the  assertion  that  God  is  not  thus 
made  the  author  of  sin,  since  sin  lies  not  in  its  cause 
but  in  its  nature^  but  differs  from  him  in  holding 
(that  infants  have  knowledge  of  moral  law  as  condi- 
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tion  of  moral  action.  According  to  Timothy  Dwight 
(q.  V.)  God  permits  but  does  not  create  sin.  Leonard 
Woods  (q.v.)  in  distinction  from  the  Westminster 
Catechieon  (Letters,  Boston,  1822)  denies  the  impu- 
tation of  any  sinful  disposition  or  act  to  man  which 
is  not  strictly  his  own;  this  may,  however,  begin 
with  the  life  of  the  soul  (ib.  p.  305).  The  other 
aspect  of  sin  discussed  was  the  divine  permission  of 
sin.  Here  the  fundamental  position  was  that  sin 
is  the  necessary  means  of  the  greatest  good.  This 
is  the  position  of  Hopkins,  Bellamy,  Emmons,  and 
Wood.  Nathaniel  William  Taylor  (q.v.)  assiuned 
divine  decrees  in  the  Calvinistic  sense,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  natural  ability  to  obey  God  as  the  basis 
of  accoimtability,  together  with  a  propensity  to  sin 
which  was  in  some  sense  sinful;  he,  however,  denied 
imputation.  According  to  him,  there  is  no  heredi- 
tary but  only  voluntary  sin,  arising  in  a  disposition 
which  becomes  sinful  only  when  the  soul  yields  to  it. 
Looking  back  over  the  course  of  this  discussion,  it 
is  seen  to  issue  in  four  great  affirmations,  all  of 
which  modified  the  strict  Calvinism  of  an  earlier 
day:  (1)  original  sin  is  incompatible  with  the  nature 
of  infants,  and  with  adult  accountability.  (2)  Moral 
action  is  certain,  but  is  coupled  with  ''  power  to  the 
contraiy."  (3)  Concerning  the  divine  permission  of 
sin,  or  whether  sin  was  the  necessary  means  of  the 
greatest  good,  the  affirmation  was  that  God  could 
not  wholly  prevent  sin  in  a  moral  world;  and  that 
sin  was  never  either  a  good  or  necessary.  (4)  Sin 
may  be  forgiven  by  reason  not  of  Christ's  payment 
of  a  debt  but  of  his  maintenance  of  the  divine  gov- 
enmient.  Here  are  indeed  great  gains  over  the 
positions  of  Edwards,  but  in  the  reasonings  by 
which  they  are  reached  one  is  reminded  of  the 
Judaic,  medieval,  and  Lutheran  scholasticism. 

In  the  following  presentation  of  more  recent 
thought  it  is  not  assumed  that  contributions  of  the 
same  nature  and  even  of  similar  value  have  not 

been  made  by  English  and  continental 
Anthro-  writers.  Attention  is,  however,  di- 
pology.      rected  to  the  American  field.    Taking 

up  in  order  the  subjects  which  have 
been  enriched  by  American  scholars,  outside  of 
those  to  which  reference  has  been  made  in  the  first 
paragraph  above,  there  is  first  the  doctrine  of  man. 
Expansion  has  taken  place  in  three  directions,  two 
of  which  are  diametrically  opposed  to  each  other, 
while  a  third,  although  unpremeditated,  has  not 
been  less  effective.  More  than  to  any  other  source 
the  conception  of  the  inherent,  iixuneasurable,  and 
indefeasible  worth  of  the  soul  has  owed  its  initiative 
and  defense  to  Unitarian  thinkers,  to  W.  E.  Chan- 
ning  (q.v.)  first  (cf.  Works,  **  Sermon  Preached  at 
the  Installation  of  Jared  Sparks  in  Baltimore,  1819,'' 
Boston,  1875).  On  the  other  hand,  Calvinism,  even 
the  most  extreme,  tended  to  the  same  result  by  a 
wholly  different  path.  It  ostensibly  robbed  man  of 
his  essential  glory  and  abased  his  pride  in  the  dust; 
but  since  it  made  him  the  highest  creature  in  the 
universe,  subject  of  the  divine  decrees,  in  whose 
interest  the  entire  machinery  of  redemption  was  set 
in  operation,  thus  engrossing  the  whde  conscious- 
ness and  purpose  of  God,  he  was  inevitably  exalted 
to  a  position  of  the  highest  significance  (cf.  J.  Ed- 
wards, Freedom  cf  the  WiU;  abo  H.  Bushnell,  q.v.. 


"  Dignity  of  Human  Nature  seen  in  its  Ruins  "  in 
Sermona/or  the  New  Life,  New  York,  1858).  More- 
over, the  previous  development  of  the  doctrine  of 
sin  and  the  general  advance  in  humanitarian  spirit, 
quickened  partly  by  the  lofty  ethical  idealism  of 
Kant  (q.v.),  partly  by  the  spiritual  philosophy  of 
Coleridge  (q.v.),  and  partly  by  the  great  moral  re- 
forms which  agitated  the  first  six  decades  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  raised  the  entire  conception  of 
man  to  a  higher  level.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
evolution  two  contributions  of  great  value  have 
been  made,  neither  by  theologians,  but  both  uniting 
in  the  religious  interest,  J.  Le  Conte,  Evolution  and 
Us  Relation  to  Religious  Thought  (New  York,  1894), 
and  J.  Fiake,  The  Destiny  of  Man  Viewed  in  the 
Light  of  his  Origin  (Boston,  1884).  The  worses  which 
deal  with  immortality,  including  conditional  im- 
mortality, are  among  the  most  fruitful  additions  to 
American  thought  on  this  subject  (see  Immortalitt, 
VIII.).  Outside  of  the  writings  of  Universalism 
(see  Univebsalists)  future  probation  was  advo- 
cated in  Progressive  Orthodoxy  by  professors  in  An- 
dover  Theological  Seminary  (ib.  1886),  who  main- 
tained that  since  the  final  judgment  is  Christian 
judgment,  the  opportunity  to  accept  this  must  come 
consciously  to  every  soul. 

The  person  of  Christ  has  received  attention  from 
two  different  interests — ^his  character  and  his  essen- 
tial nature.    Chief  among  the  treatises 
Christology.  on  his  character  are,  W.  E.  Channing, 
Works,    "  The    Imitableness    of    the 
Character  of  Christ "  (ib.  1875),  H.  Bushnell,  Aa- 
ture  and  the  Supernatural,  "  The  Character  of  Jesus  " 
(New  York,  1858),  J.  A.  Broadus  (q.v.),  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  (ib.  1890),  C.  E.  Jefferson  (q.v.),  The  Char- 
acter of  Jesus  (ib.  1908),  N.  Schmidt,  Prophet  of 
Nazareth  (ib.  1907).    The  principal  attempts  to  re- 
construct the  doctrine  of  the  inner  nature  of  Christ 
have  been  made  by  H.  Bushnell,  God  in  Christ  (ib. 
1849),  in  which  the  content  of  Jesus's  consciousness 
is  declared  to  be  divine,  the  form  human,  and  by 
H.  M.  Goodwin,  Christ  and  Humanity  (ib.   1875), 
which  finds  the  eternal  himianity  in  God  the  princi- 
ple of  the  incarnation — a  view  not  unlike  that  pre- 
sented by  G.  A.  Gordon  (q.v.)  in  The  Christ  of  To- 
day (Boston,  1895).    The  consubstantiality  of  God 
and  man  offers  a  clue  to  other  presentations  of  the 
person  of  Christ:  H.  Van  Dyke  (q.v.),  The  Gospel  for 
an  Age  of  Doubt,  lect.  IV.  (New  York,  1896);  T.  De 
Witt  Hyde  (q.v.).  Social  Theology,  p.  60  (1895);  F. 
Palmer,  Studies  in  Theologic  Definition  (1895). 

Significant  contributions  have  been  made  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  atonement.    In  addition  to  those  re- 
ferred to  in  the  articles  on  atonement  and  satisfac- 
tion which  defend  traditional  positions, 
Atonement  five    works    require    attention:      H. 
Bushnell,  The  Vicarious  Sacrifice  (ib. 
1865),  in  which  love  is  suggested  as  the  secret  of 
Christ's  sacrifice;  H.  C.  Trumbull  (q.v.),  The  Blood 
Covenant  (ib.  1885),  which  presents  sacrifice  as  an 
original  form  of  blood-covenanting,  blood-brother- 
hood between  God  and  man  effected  by  transfusion 
of  blood,  and  Grod  and  man  united  in  the  blood  of 
Christ;  prof essors  in  Andover  Theological  Seminary, 
Progressive  Orthodoxy  (Boston,  1886),  in  which  God 
is  seen  to  be  propitiated  by  man's  repentance^  and 
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Christ's  "  sympathetic  repentance  "  in  his  woik  is 
a  ''  substitution  of  humanity  plus  Christ  for  human* 
ity  minus  Christ";  C.  C.  Everett,  The  Gospel  of 
Paul  (ib.  1893)  which  represents  the  curse  on  sin  as 
removed  on  accoimt  of  Paul's  view  of  Christ's  death 
on  the  cross  outside  of  the  walls  of  the  Holy  City; 
and  E.  D.  Burton  and  others,  The  Biblical  Idea  of  the 
Atonement  (Chicago,  1909),  where  the  atonement  is 
for  the  first  time  brought  into  line  with  the  social 
consciousness  of  sin  and  salvation. 

For  contributions  on  the  Spirit  of  God  see  Spibtt 
OF  God;  on  conversion  and  religious  experience, 
see  Conversion,  also  Supplement  to  Rjsugion, 
Pbychologt  of. 

In  Apologetics  (q.v.)  the  most  notable  contribu- 
tions have  been  by  Henry  B.  Smith  (q.v.).  The  Re* 


laHons  of  Faith  and  Philosophy  (New  York,  1877); 
Horace  Bushnell,  Nature  and  the  Supernatural  (ib., 
1858);  John  Fiske,  The  Idea  af  God  (Boston,  1886), 

and  Through  Nature  to  God  (ib.  1899); 
Apologetics.  W.  A.  Brown,  The  Essence  of  Christian^ 

ity  (New  York,  1902);  G.  W.  Knox 
(q.v.),  The  IXrect  and  Fundamental  Proof  of  the 
Christian  Religion  (ib.  1903);  G.  B.  Foster,  The 
Finality  of  the  Christian  Rdigion  (CSiicago,  1906); 
and  G.  A.  Gordon,  Religion  and  Mirade  (Boston, 
1909). 

The  foregoing  presentation  has  not  aimed  to  be 
exhaustive,  some  subjects  having  been  omitted  and 
only  few  books  on  each  subject  named,  but  the  main 
lines  have  been  indicated  and  leading  works  sug- 
gested. C.  A«  Bbcswxth. 


THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARIES. 


I.  Baptist. 

0.  Hartwick. 

2.  Columbia. 

1.  Divinity  Sohool  of  the  Uiiiv«r> 

10.  Luther. 

8.  Kentucky. 

rity  of  Chieaco. 

11.  Mount  Aiiy. 

4.  Southwestern. 

2.  Colgate. 

12.  Columbia      (formerly      Mount 

6.  Union  (Richmond,  Va.). 

3.  Croier. 

Pleasant). 

XII.  Reformed  Presbyterian. 

13.  Saint  Anthony  Park. 

1.  Pittsburg. 

6.  Newton. 

Xni.  United  Presbyterian. 

6.  Rochester. 

16.  Wartburg. 

1.  Xenia. 

7.  Southern. 

16.  Wauwatosa. 

XTV.  Protestant  EpisoopaL 

8.  Southwestern. 

17.  Western. 

1.  Berkeley. 

0.  Virginia  Union. 

Vni.  Methodist  EpisoopaL 

2.  Cambridge. 

11.  Free  Baptist. 

1.  Asbury. 

8.  OeneraL 

1.  Hillsdale. 

2.  Boston. 

4.  Nashotah. 

8.  Drew. 

6.  Pacific. 

1.  Andover. 

4.  Garrett  BibUoal  Institatei 

6.  Philaddphfa. 

2.  Atlanta. 

ft.  Qerman. 

7.  Seabury. 

3.  Bangor. 

6.  Nast. 

8.  Virginia. 

4.  Chicago. 

T.Swedish. 

XV  a.  Reformed  (CSerman). 

6.  Hartford. 

8.  Taylor. 

1.  Central. 

6.  Oberlin. 

0.  Vanderbflt. 

2.  Lancaster. 

7.  Pacific. 

DC.  Methodist  Protestant. 

8.  Plymouth. 

8.  Yale. 

1.  Adrian. 

XV  b.  Reformed  (Dutch). 

IV.  Disdples  of  Cbiirt. 

2.  Westminster  (Tehuaeana,TflK). 

1.  New  Brunswick. 

1.  Bible. 

8.  Westminster  (Westminster, 

2.  Western. 

2.  Drake. 

Md.). 

XVI.  (Thristian  Rafonnad. 

3.  Eugene. 

X.  New  Jerusalem  Chureh. 

1.  Grand  Rapids. 

V.  Evangelical  Association. 

1.  Cambridge. 

XVII.  Ronum  (SathoUc. 

1.  Naperville. 

XI  a.  Presb3rterian  (Northara). 

1.  St.  Patrick's. 

VI.  Jewish. 

1.  Auburn. 

1.  Hebrew  Union  College. 

2.  Bloomfield. 

Vni.  Unitarian. 

2.  Jewish  Theological  Beminaiy  of 

8.  Lane. 

1.  MeadvOle. 

America. 

4.  Lincoln. 

2.  Pacific. 

VII.  Lutheran. 

XTX.  Unity  of  the  Bivlhiw. 

1.  Augsburg. 

0.  Northwest. 

I.Bethlehem. 

2.  Augustana. 

7.  Omaha. 

XX.  Univenalisl. 

3.  Chicago. 

8.  Princeton. 

1.  Canton. 

4.  Columbus. 

0.  San  Frandsoo. 

2.  Crane. 

6.  Concordia  (St.  Louis). 

10.  Union  (New  York). 

8.  Ryder. 

6.  Concordia  (Springfield,  IH). 

11.  Western. 

XXI.  Undenominati€oal. 

7.  (Gettysburg. 

XI  b.  Presbyterian  (Southern). 

1.  Harvard. 

1.  Austin. 

[In  the  preparation  of  the  present  article  every 
possible  effort  has  been  made  to  secure  complete- 
ness, and  to  that  end  a  letter  was  sent  by  the  edi- 
tors to  some  person  of  authority  in  each  tiieological 
seminary  of  every  religious  communion  in  the 
United  States.  In  the  interests  of  strict  accuracy  it 
has  been  deemed  best  to  give  accounts  of  those 
institutions  only  from  which  replies  were  received. 
Accordingly,  non-mention  of  a  seminaiy  in  the 
article  implies  that  the  editors  received  no  response 
to  their  request  for  information.] 

L  Baptist— 1 .  Divinity  School  of  the  TJniwmtmitT 
of  Ohicaffo:  This  institution,  formerly  known  as 
"The  Baptist  Union  Theological  Seminary," 


founded  by  "  The  Baptist  Theological  Union,  located 
at  Chicago/'  when,  in  1866,  W.  W.  Ckmk  of  White- 
hall, N.  Y.,  and  Lawrence  Barnes  and  Mial  Davis  of 
Burlington,  Vt.,  subscribed  an  annual  joint  siun  of 
$1,500  for  five  years,  thus  making  possible  the 
organisation  of  tiie  work  of  instruction.  Some 
preliminary  work  was  done  in  1865-66,  when  a  few 
students  received  training  from  Dr.  Nathaniel 
Colver  and  Rev.  J.  C.  C.  Clark,  but  organised 
teaching  was  not  actually  begun  until  1867,  when 
Dr.  George  W.  Northrup,  professor  of  church  history 
in  Rochester  Theological  Seminary,  was  made  pro- 
fessor of  systematic  theoloKy»  uid-  t)r.  John  B. 
Jackson,  pastor  in  Albion,  N.  Y.,  was  made  pio- 
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feasor  of  church  history.  The  number  of  students 
the  first  year  was  twenty,  and  the  first  building  of 
the  seminary,  including  lecture-rooms,  dormitories, 
and  four  residences  for  professors,  was  dedicated  in 
July,  1869,  in  which  year  Dr.  G.  W.  Northnip  was 
made  president  of  the  institution.  In  1873  a  Scan- 
dinavian department  was  organised  which  later 
developed  into  the  Swedish  Theological  Seminary 
and  the  Danish-Norwegian  Theological  Seminary, 
these  two  seminaries  in  1910  having  sixty-three 
students.  Aften  ten  years  of  work  in  the  city, 
during  which  the  annual  attendance  of  students  had 
increased  from  twenty  in  1867-68  to  above  eighty  in 
1876-77,  the  seminary  was  transferred  from  its  loca- 
tion in  Chicago  to  the  suburb  of  Morgan  Park, 
where  it  remained  until  1892,  prospering  during 
these  fifteen  years  in  all  departments  of  its  work. 
Beginning  with  endowment  funds  of  $50,000  in 
1877,  it  had  increased  these  to  $250,000  in  1892, 
while  the  number  of  students  so  grew  that  in  1 891- 
1892  it  reached  190. 

The  University  of  Chicago  opened  its  doors  to 
students  Oct.  1,  1892,  and  by  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  boards  of  trustees  of  the  university  and 
of  the  seminary  the  latter  became  **  The  Divinity 
School  of  the  University  of  Chicago,"  so  that,  on 
the  opening  of  the  university,  it  transferred  its 
work  to  the  buildings  of  that  institution  in  the  city. 
In  connection  with  this  transfer  Dr.  G.  W.  Northrup, 
who  had  conducted  the  affairs  of  the  seminary  with 
distinguished  ability,  resigned  the  presidency  and 
was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Wm.  Rainey  Harper  (q.v.), 
president  of  the  imiversity,  whose  inciunbency 
continued  until  his  death  in  1906,  when  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Dr.  Harry  Pratt  Judson,  the  new  presi- 
dent of  the  university.  On  the  union  of  the  semi- 
nary with  the  university  in  1892  and  the  retransfer 
of  its  work  to  Chicago  as  **  The  Divinity  School  of 
the  Univereity  of  Qiicago,"  Dr.  Eri  B.  Hulbert 
(q.v.),  who  had  occupied  the  chair  of  church  history 
for  eleven  years,  was  made  dean  of  the  school,  and 
continued  to  fill  this  position  until  his  death  in  1907. 
By  the  terms  of  the  union  of  the  two  institutions, 
under  which  the  divinity  school  has  prospered 
greatly,  the  seminary  became  t^e  sole  divinity  school 
of  the  university,  the  president  of  the  university  be- 
came the  president  of  the  school,  the  board  of  the 
school  turned  over  to  the  university  the  conferring 
of  degrees,  the  department  of  Old  Testament  and 
Semitic  studies  was  transferred  to  the  university, 
the  board  of  trustees  of  the  school  retained  the  super- 
vision and  direction  of  matters  pertaining  to  instruc- 
tion, and  the  university  agreed  to  confirm  the  elec- 
tion of  all  professors  and  instructors  in  the  school 
when  and  to  the  extent  that  the  funds  available  for 
the  school  should  admit.  Ample  dormitories  have 
been  built  for  the  divinity  school  on  the  imiversity 
grounds,  and  its  work  has  been  conducted  in  the 
buildings  of  the  imiversity,  except  that  the  Scan- 
dinavian departments  have  occupied  one  of  the 
former  buildings  of  the  school  at  Morgan  Park. 
The  number  of  students  has  rapidly  increased,  and 
during  the  year  1909-10  was  423,  this  large  attend- 
ance being  in  part  accounted  for  by  the  f our-^uarter 
system  which  was  instituted  on  the  union  of  the 
school  with  the  university.   There  are  four  quarters 


in  the  school  year — the  summer,  autumn,  winter, 
and  spring  quarters  —  of  approximately  twelve 
weeks  each.  Students  may  take  their  vacation  in 
any  one  of  these  quarters,  or,  by  taking  no  vaca- 
tions, except  the  annual  one  in  September  of  a  full 
month,  may  complete  the  three-years'  course  in 
two  years.  Students  may,  with  the  approval  of 
the  dean,  take  courses  in  other  departments  of  the 
university,  and  so  close  is  the  union  that  the  oppor- 
tunities of  a  great  university  are  thus  open  to 
the  students  of  the  divinity  school.  The  libraries 
belonging  to  the  divinity  school  are  that  of  Prof. 
E.  W.  Hengstenberg  (q.v.),  late  of  the  University 
of  Berlin,  that  of  Dr.  George  B.  Ide,  the  ColweU 
library  of  the  American  Bible  Union,  and  other 
collections  of  books  of  history,  science,  sociology, 
literature,  and  theology,  to  wliich  a  thousand  or 
more  volumes  are  added  yearly,  while  the  libraries 
of  the  university,  containing  400,000  volumes,  are 
also  open  to  divinity  students.  The  two  men  who 
have  made  the  greatest  financial  contributions  to 
the  institution  are  E.  Nelson  Blake  and  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  who  have  made  possible  the  securing 
of  the  present  productive  endowment  funds  of  the 
school,  which,  including  $100,000  held  for  it  by  the 
university,  aggregate  $350,000.  The  income  of  this 
fund  being  insufficient  to  carry  on  the  woric  of  the 
school,  a  large  sum  is  appropriated  annually  by  the 
university  toward  the  current  expenses. 

The  more  prominent  of  the  professors  who  have 
been  connected  with  the  school  are  the  following: 
Drs.  George  W.  Northrup,  John  B.  Jackson,  A.  N. 
Arnold,  Wm.  Hague,  Edward  C.  Mitchell  (q.v.), 
R.  E.  Pattison,  Thomas  J.  Morgan,  James  R.  Boise, 
Wm.  R.  Harper  (q.v.),  Ira  M.  Price  (q.v.),  Eri 
B.  Hulbert  (q.v.),  Justin  A.  Smith,  John  A.  Edgren, 
Nels  P.  Jensen,  Galusha  Anderson  (q.v.),  Franklin 
Johnson  (q.v.),  Adoniram  Sage,  Ernest  D.  Burton 
(q.v.),  Charles  R.  Henderson,  Shailer  Mathews 
(q.v.),  George  B.  Foster  (q.v.),  John  W.  Moncrief, 
Edgar  J.  Goodspeed,  Henrik  Gundersen,  Carl  G. 
Lagei^gren,  Hany  P.  Judson,  Andrew  C.  McLaughlin, 
Theodore  G.  Soares,  Edward  Judson,  Alonzo  K. 
Parker,  Gerald  B.  Smith,  Allan  Hoben,  Shirley  J. 
Case,  and  Benjamin  A.  Greene.  Dr.  Shailer  Mathews 
was  appointed  junior  dean  of  the  school  in  1899, 
and  was  made  sole  dean  in  1908.  The  board  ol 
trustees  consists  of  fifteen  members,  divided  into 
three  classes  of  five  members  each,  and  holding 
office  three  years,  when  successors  are  elected  by  the 
corporation  of  "  The  Baptist  Theological  Union, 
located  at  Chicago." 

Among  the  principles  for  which  the  divinity  school 
of  the  University  of  Chicago  has  stood  are  liberty  of 
teaching,  the  historical  method  in  the  study  of  the 
Bible,  and  the  practical  application  of  Christianity  to 
the  immediate  needs  and  problems  of  modem  social 
life.  In  methods  of  work  it  has  introduced  the  four- 
quarter  system  and  the  employment  during  the  sum- 
mer quarter  of  eminent  professors  from  other  institu- 
tions of  this  and  other  countries,  thus  affording  to 
pastors  and  teachers  of  other  institutions  large  oj^ 
portunities  for  additional  study  and  training.  It  has 
issued  two  periodicals.  The  Biblical  World  sinoe  189$, 
and  The  American  Journal  of  Theology  sinoe  1896. 

Thomas  Wakefield  GooDansm. 
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2.  Colgate:  This  institution,  the  oldest  Baptist 
theological  seminaiy  in  America,  had  its  historic 
beginning  in  "  thirteen  men,  thirteen  prayers,  and 
thirteen  dollars,"  and  the  resulting  organization,  in 
Sept.,  1817,  of  the  Baptist  Education  Society  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  incorporated  in  1819,  with  the 
purpose  of  establishing  an  institution  which  should 
afford  opportunity  for  a  thorough  theological  educa- 
tion, including  a  full  literary  and  scientific  course  of 
training  and  culture.  The  first  student,  Jonathan 
Wade,  later  renowned  in  missionary  annals,  was 
received  in  1818,  but  it  was  not  till  1820  that  the 
school  was  definitely  organized,  at  Hamilton,  N.  Y., 
which  became  known  as  "  The  Hamilton  Literary 
and  Theological  Institution.''  Rev.  Daniel  Hascall, 
one  of  the  founders,  was  the  first  professor,  while 
among  other  members  of  the  faculty  in  the  earlier 
years,  Nathanael  Kendrick,  Bamas  Sears  (q.v.), 
Joel  S.  Bacon,  George  W.  Eaton,  and  Thomas  J. 
Conant  (q.v.)  acquired  national  reputations  as 
scholars  and  educators.  Of  the  present  faculty,  the 
following,  who  have  rendered  fifteen  or  more  years 
of  service,  are  well  known  in  the  Baptist  world: 
William  H.  Maynard,  Sylvester  Bumham,  Arthur 
Jones,  David  F.  Estes  (q.v.),  George  R.  Berry,  and 
William  Newton  Clarke  (q.v.).  In  1839,  the  insti- 
tution admitted  students  not  having  the  ministry 
in  view,  which  led  naturally  to  the  organization  of 
a  college,  which  in  1846  was  incorporated  under  the 
title  of  Madison  (since  1890,  Colgate)  University. 
The  attempt,  finally  defeated  in  1850,  to  remove  the 
two  institutions  from  Hamilton  created  a  perilous 
crisis  out  of  which  both  moved  into  increasing 
prosperity.  Three  successive  compacts  (1847,  1853, 
1893)  between  the  Education  Society  and  the  uni- 
versity have  been  the  basis  of  the  administrative 
and  educational  control  of  the  seminary.  While  the 
latter  has  itself  no  funds,  it  is  the  chief  beneficiary 
of  the  Education  Society,  the  productive  endowment 
of  which  at  the  present  time  (1910)  exceeds  $770,000. 
Its  library  is  merged  in  that  of  the  university, 
which  contains  over  55,000  volumes  besides  periodi- 
cals and  pamphlets;  and  the  Samuel  Colgate  Baptist 
Historical  Collection,  which  is  endowed,  is  the  most 
complete  of  any  in  this  country  in  materials  relating 
to  the  history  of  the  Baptists  in  England  and 
America.  Already  the  Theological  Seminary  of 
Colgate  University,  to  use  the  present  name,  has  sent 
out  nearly  1,400  students  and  graduates,  of  whom 
nearly  100  have  rendered  missionary  service  on 
foreign  fields.  The  courses  of  instruction  at  present 
cover  three  years;  the  senior  class  spends  one  term 
in  New  York  City  where  it  studies  the  religious 
and  social  problems  of  the  large  city  and  methods 
of  religious  work.  In  1907,  an  Italian  department 
was  opened  in  Brooklyn  for  the  training  of  Chris- 
tian workers  among  the  Italians  in  America. 

William  H.  Alubon. 

Bibuoorapht:  Jubilee  Volume:  First  Half  Century  of 
Madison  Univereiiu,  n-P*t  i^'d*  (probably  publiihed  at 
Hamilton.  N.  Y.,  1872). 

3.  Orozer:  Crozer  Theological  Seminaiy  is  located 
just  outside  the  limits  of  Chester,  Pa.,  in  the  borough 
of  Upland,  Delaware  Co.  On  Nov.  2,  1868,  the 
widow  and  seven  children  of  John  Price  Crozer  en- 
dowed the  seminary  with  land,  buildingiB,  and  in- 


vested funds  amounting  to  $275,000,  and  on  Apr.  4, 
1867,  the  institution  was  incorporated  by  act  of 
legislature.  Its  trustees  and  faculty  are  Baptists, 
but  students  of  any  denomination  are  admitted. 
Its  earliest  instructors  were  Henry  G.  Weston  (q.v.; 
president  and  professor  of  pastoral  theology),  G.  D. 
B.  Pepper  (q.v.;  professor  of  theology),  Howard 
Osgood  (q.v.;  professor  of  Hebrew  and  church 
history),  and  Lemuel  Moss  (professor  of  New-Testa- 
ment literature).  The  seminary  was  formally 
opened  Oct.  2,  1868,  and  graduated  its  first  class  of 
eight  students  in  June,  1870.  Since  then  696  men 
have  been  graduated,  including  the  class  of  1910, 
and  437  others  have  pursued  studies  without 
graduation.  Though  the  youngest  of  Baptist 
theological  schools,  Crozer's  roll  of  alumni  includes 
many  of  the  foremost  men  in  the  denomination.  It 
has  always  stood  for  the  best  possible  training  of 
every  man  who  is  called  to  the  ministry,  and  among 
its  prominent  instructors  have  been  George  R.  Bliss, 
professor  of  BibUcal  interpretation;  John  C.  Long, 
professor  of  church  history;  Elias  H.  Johnson  (q.v.), 
professor  of  systematic  theology;  and  James  M. 
Stifler,  professor  of  New-Testament  exegesis. 

The  seminary  has  a  faculty  of  twelve  professors 
and  instructors  and  a  board  of  twenty  trustees  who 
elect  their  successors;  is  empowered  to  confer  de- 
grees in  theology;  and  confers  the  degrees  of  B.D. 
and  Th.M.  for  work  done  (no  honorary  degrees). 
The  first  president,  Henry  G.  Weston,  died  Feb.  6, 
1909,  after  a  service  of  forty-one  years,  and  Prof. 
Milton  G.  Evans  was  chosen  his  successor  in  June 
of  the  same  year.  In  1910  there  were  eighty-nine 
students  enrolled  (among  them  being  one  Metliodist 
and  one  Disciple),  including  six  resident  graduates 
and  one  special  student.  The  productive  endow- 
ment is  $600,400,  and  the  number  of  books  in  the 
library  is  nearly  23,000.         Hbnrt  C.  Vedder. 

Bibuoorapht:  Hitioneal  Sketch  of  Crater  Theotogical  Semi- 
nary,  Cheiter,  Pa.,  1808.  A  brief  histoiy  of  tbe  institu- 
tion  is  prefixed  to  it*  oatakicue  each  year. 

4.  Kansas  Oity:  The  Kansas  City  Baptist 
Theological  Seminaiy,  located  at  Kansas  City, 
Wyandotte  Co.,  Kan.,  was  founded  in  1901  to  meet 
the  need  of  the  Baptists  of  the  Middle  West  for 
an  institution  devoted  exclusively  to  ministerial 
education,  none  such  then  existing  west  of  Chicago 
and  Louisville.  Rev.  E.  B.  Meredith,  missionary 
secretary  of  the  Kansas  Baptist  State  Convention, 
was  president  of  the  board  of  trustees,  and  on  his 
retirement  in  1902,  Rev.  S.  A.  Northrop,  of  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  toDk  his  place.  Rev.  B.  W.  Wiseman 
was  financial  secretary,  and  others  influential  in  the 
founding  of  the  school  were  Rev.  I.  N.  Clark  and 
Rev.  S.  M.  Brown,  both  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Rev. 
J.  F.  Wells,  of  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  and  Prof.  M.  L. 
Ward,  of  Ottawa  University,  Kan.  Mrs.  Charles 
Lovelace,  of  Turner,  Kan.,  gave  115  acres  of  land  as 
the  "  Merrick  K.  Barber  Foundation,"  in  honor  of 
her  deceased  husband,  and  this  property,  now 
worth  from  $75,000  to  $115,000,  formed  the  nucleus 
of  the  school's  resources.  The  seminary  is  imder 
the  control  of  the  Baptist  denomination;  seven- 
eighths  of  its  trustees  must  be  Baptists,  and  the  Con- 
vention of  each  contributing  state  may  nominate 
at  least  cme  trustee  to  represent  it  on  the  board,  and 
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BM^  appoint  jcaifya  vistEii^ 
UoQ  beffui  Oct.,  1Q02,  with  fiv«  scudenta  and  die 
following  faeohj:  Rev.  James  F.  Wella,  aetins 
exaeutrve  and  proleaaor  of  churrh  hiaiiigj  and 
Kngjiih  aerxpCann;  Rev.  A.  C.  RafEeitj,  gyitnnatie 
theology;  Rev.  F.  L.  StRecer,  ^fev-Teatamest 
Gnefc;  and  Rev.  P.  W.  Crannen,  bomiletiea  and 
pastoral  theology.  In  May,  1903,  Dr.  Cnumell 
beeame  pnmiiuxt,  mad  in  Sept.,  1903,  the  chain 
of  Hefafew  (Prof.  Henry  T.  Xortoo)  and  pnbGe 
speaking  (ProT.  P.  K.  DiDenbeck)  were  added, 
while  in  1 906  the  departments  of  Christian  aoesQiagy 
and  religious  pedagogy  rProf.  W.  E.  Raff^)  were 
cieated.  The  seminary  seeki^  on  the  basis  of  an 
conservatism,  and  a  profound  faith  in  the 
of  Christ  and  the  ini^Hration  of  the  Scriptnres, 
to  famish  a  broad,  seholarty,  weO-balaneed,  and 
emphatically  practical  training  for  the  pastorate. 
While  its  cixRicalum  covers  all  phases  of  the  min- 
ister's preparation,  special  attention  is  paid  to  the 
English  Bible,  homiletics,  pastoral  theology,  evan- 
gsiism,  pedagogy,  and  sociology,  in  which  latter 
departments  it  is  one  of  the  pioneers,  while  misBioos 
is  also  one  of  its  specialties.  It  seeks  to  supply 
especially  the  Middle  West,  ahhougfa  its  student 
body  is  drawn  from  every  part  of  the  Union  and 
from  several  foreign  countries.  Of  its  hundred  grad- 
uates and  former  students,  chiefly  settled  in  Kansas, 
Misiouri,  and  Oklahoma,  many  are  found  in  other 
statesy  principally  in  the  West.  Its  clmwcs  are 
freely  open  to  women,  either  as  special  or  as  regular 
students.  It  has  (1910)  twenty-one  trustees,  from 
Kansas,  Miswuri,  Oklahoma,  Iowa,  Colorado,  and 
Nebraska;  seven  instructors  (six  regular,  one 
ipeeial);  two  field  secretaries;  and  fifty-one 
students  from  nine  colleges  and  from  thirteen 
states  and  countries.  Its  resources  are  $170,000, 
Including  an  endowment  of  $97,000,  and  its  library 
contains  3,500  volumes.  Rev.  Philip  Wendell 
Crannell  is  president,  and  Rev.  B.  R.  Downer  (pro- 
fessor of  Hebrew)  is  secretary  of  the  faculty,  while 
Rev.  J.  F.  Wells  is  field  secretaiy,  and  Rev.  B.  W. 
Wiseman  Is  associate.  E.  T.  Jillson. 

6.  IKmwtont  Newton  Theological  Institution  is 
located  on  the  summit  of  a  beautiful  hill  in  Newton 
Centre,  Mass.,  and  occupies  fifty-two  acres,  in- 
cluding well-kept  paths,  lawns,  shrubbery,  and 
athletic  grounds.  The  institution  was  founded  in 
1825,  and  is  the  oldest  seminary  established  exclu- 
sively as  such  by  American  Baptists  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  college  graduates  with  a  suitable  course 
of  theological  instruction  occupying  three  years. 
Courses  are  offered  in  the  oriental  and  Greek  lan- 
guages, the  history  and  interpretation  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  church  history,  theology, 
homiletlcs  and  pastoral  duties,  sociology  and  social 
reform,  missions,  religious  psychology  and  Sunday- 
school  pedagogy,  and  church  music.  While  the 
inlvileges  of  the  institution  have  been  intended 
primarily  for  college  graduates,  students  who  can 
present  evidence  of  equivalent  training  and  of 
maturity  of  mind  are  reoeivod  in  special  instances. 
The  institution  Is  controlled  by  a  board  of  forty- 
eight  trustees,  including  both  ministers  and  la3rmen. 

The  work  of  the  seminary  b^gan  with  a  single 
^9  Rev.  Irah  Chase  (q.v.)*  with  whom  Rev. 


Henry  J.  Ripley  wis  sssoeiated  in  1826;   in  1834 
Rev.  James  D.  Knowies  was  added  to  the  faeuhy; 
and  in  1836  Rev.  Bamas  Sears  (q.v.).    Professor 
Knowies  cfied  in  1838,  after  a  short  poiod  of  brilliant 
r,  and  in  I83d  Rev.  H.  B.  Haekett  (q.v.)  was 
professor  of  Bibfical  fiteratore  and  interpreta- 
An  of  these  were  wninrm  yhnlarg  and  teadb- 
\;  and  the  institution,  though  financially  weak, 
ptuspeied  under  their  care.     From  1839  to  1846  the 
mmiher  of  pcofcssora  was  four;  in  1846  an  assistant 
iDstractor  in  Hebrew  was  added;  and  from  1868  to 
1908  there  were  five  regular  professofs,  one  of  them 
the  preadent,  and  a  teacher  of  elocution.     After 
yean  of  service  as  a  professor.  Rev.  Alvah  Hovey 
(q.v.)  was  chosen  president  of  the  seminary  in  1868, 
and  coatinoed  in  that  office  for  thirty  years.    With 
the  inauguration  of  President  George  £.  Horr  (q.v.) 
in   1908,  the  curriculum  was  enlarged  to  include 
instructioa  in  sociology,  religious  psychology  and 
pedagogy,    and   church   music.     The    permanent 
board  of  instruction  includes:   in  the  Biblical  de- 
partments.  Professors  Charles  R.   Brown    (q.v.), 
Frederick  L.  Anderson,  and  Winfred  N.  Donovan; 
in  church  history  and  sociology,  Preskient  Horr  and 
Prof.  Henry  K.  Rowe  (q.v.);    in  theology.  Prof. 
George  Cross;  in  homiletics.  Prof.  John  M.  Knglish 
(q.v.);    and  in  elocution.  Prof.  Samud  S.  Curry. 
Additional  lecturers  are  appointed  f  run  year  to  year 
to  supplement  the  regular  staff,  and  a  weekly  con- 
vocation of  faculty  and  students  brings  many  other 
^leakers  to  the  seminary. 

There  are  registered  in  the  present  year  (1910) 
ninety-two  students,  of  whom  thirteen  are  post- 
graduates (candidates  for  the  degrees  of  B.D.  and 
S.TJf.),  seventy-four  are  undergraduates,  and  five 
are  young  women  preparing  for  foreign  missionary 
service  after  a  year's  resident  study.  Students 
come  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
from  En^^md,  Germany,  Sireden,  and  the  Far  Eagt, 
and  thirty-seven  colleges  and  universities  are  repre- 
sented. A  sununer  school  is  held  in  June  of  each 
year,  and  in  1910  fifty-seven  students  were  in  at- 
tendance. The  Gordon  School,  a  training-school  for 
duristian  workers,  with  twenty  years  of  history  and 
with  sixty  students  in  attendance,  is  aflfiliated  with 
the  institution,  although  located  in  Boston.  The 
institution  has  a  well-selected  library  of  about  30,000 
volumes,  and  a  conmiodious  reading-room.  The 
library  is  open  to  students  fourteen  hours  every  day, 
except  Saturday  evening  and  Sunday,  and  has  an 
income  of  approximately  $16,000  for  the  purchase 
of  books  and  periodicals.  To  meet  other  expenses 
the  institution  has  an  endowment  of  $800,000,  be- 
sides forty-six  scholarships  involving  a  total  of 
$120,000  for  the  benefit  of  indigent  students.  It  has 
six  principal  buildings:  Colby  Hall,  containing  the 
chapel  and  lecture-rooms,  Farwell  Hall  and  Sturte- 
vant  Hall,  which  are  heated  by  steam  and  have 
rooms  coxnf ortably  furnished  for  seventy  students, 
besides  the  dining-hall  and  the  reception  rooms,  the 
Hills  Library  and  Hartshorn  Reading-room,  a 
President's  house,  and  a  gymnasium.  About  1,500 
students  have  been  connected  with  the  institutioiiy 
although  some  of  them  have  not  taken  the  full 
course.  One  hundred  and  twenty  have  gone  from 
it  to  be  missionaries  in  foreign  fields,  and  more  than 
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half  as  many  have  been  made  presidents  and 
professors  in  colleges  and  theological  seminaries, 
though  most  of  its  graduates  have  become  pastors 
in  America.  Hbnrt  K.  Rows. 

6.  Boohester:  The  Baptist  theological  seminary 
in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  was  established  in  1850  by 
''  The  New  York  Baptist  Union  for  Ministerial 
Education."  A  fund  of  $130,000  was  raised,  largely 
through  the  efforts  of  Rev.  Pharcellus  Church  and 
John  N.  Wilder,  and  Oren  Sage,  while  five  pro- 
fessors, accompanied  by  many  of  their  students, 
transferred  their  activity  from  Hamilton  (now 
Colgate)  University  and  Seminary  to  Roch^ter, 
two  of  the  professors,  Thomas  J.  Conant  (q.v.)  and 
John  S.  Maginnis,  joining  the  faculty  of  the  new 
seminary,  while  the  others  became  instructors  in 
the  equally  new  University  of  Rochester,  which, 
though  also  under  Baptist  influence,  has  no  organic 
connection  with  the  seminary.  The  first  class 
graduated  from  the  seminary  numbered  six,  and  in 
1851-52  there  were  two  professors  and  twenty-nine 
students.  Among  the  distinguished  members  of  its 
faculty  have  been  Ezekiel  G.  Robinson  (president, 
1868-72),  John  H.  Raymond,  George  W.  Northnip, 
Howard  Osgood  (q.v.),  Albert  Henry  Newman 
(q.v.),  Benjamin  O.  True,  and  Henry  E.  Robins 
(q.v.).  In  1852  a  German  department  was  added  to 
the  seminary,  its  curriculimi  being  entirely  distinct 
from  that  of  the  seminary  itself,  since  it  is  designed 
especially  for  the  training  of  German  Baptists  who, 
without  full  college  education,  may  desire  to  enter 
the  ministry  of  their  denomination.  Apart  from  the 
early  years,  when  the  difficulties  naturally  inherent 
in  the  nascent  undertaking  were  increased  by  some 
tension  with  the  older  sister  institution,  Hamilton, 
the  record  of  the  Rochester  seminary  has  been  one  of 
steady  growth.  Its  aim  has  been  to  make  its  grad- 
uates not  merely  students  and  preachers,  but  men 
of  thinking  ability  and  practical  force,  and  it  has 
done  much  to  give  an  aggressive,  independent  tone 
to  the  Baptist  ministry. 

In  1910  the  seminary  had  a  faculty  of  eleven 
(Augustus  H.  Strong,  president)  and  a  board  of 
thirty-three  trustees,  eleven  of  whom  are  elected 
each  year  by  the  New  York  Baptist  Union,  which 
from  the  very  first  has  nudntained  and  controlled 
the  institution.  It  had  in  1910,  167  students,  of 
whom  seventy-seven  were  in  the  German  Depart- 
ment, and  its  courses  are  open  to  members  of  all  de- 
nominations. Its  total  assets  in  1910  were  estimated 
at  $2,117,242,  and  its  productive  endowment  at 
$1,689,095,  from  which  sums  generous  provision  is 
made  for  scholarships  for  needy  students,  as  well  as 
for  fellowships.  The  library  contains  over  3,700 
volumes,  including  the  entire  collection  of  the 
church  historian  J.  A.  W.  Neander,  which  was  pre- 
sented to  the  seminary  by  Roswell  S.  Burrows  in 
1853,  and  the  beginnings  of  a  museimi  of  Biblical 
geography  and  archeology  have  been  made. 

Biblxoqrapht:  A.  H.  Strong,  Hiatorical  Dueoune,  DeHv" 
ered  as  a  Part  .  .  .  of  the  Fiftieth  Annwenary  of 
Roehetter  Theotogical  Seminary,  RoohMter,  N.  Y.,  1900; 
SixtieUi  Annual  Catalooue  of  the  Rocheater  Theological  Smnv- 
naryt  pp.  76-84,  Roobester,  1909. 

7.  Soathem:  The  Southern  Baptist  Theological 
Seminary,  now  located  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  was  es- 
tablished in  1859  by  the  Southern  Baptist  Conven- 


tion— a  step  which  had  been  decided  in  May,  1857, 
at  an  educational  convention  of  Southern  Baptists 
at  Louisville.  The  leading  spirit  in  the  foundation  of 
the  seminary  was  James  P.  Boyce  (q.v.),  who  was 
ably  assisted  by  John  A.  Broadus  (q.v.),  these  two 
together  with  Basil  Manly,  Jr.,  and  William  \Vllliams, 
constituting  the  first  faculty.  The  seminary  was 
started  at  Greenville,  S.  C,  but  during  the  Civil 
War  it  was  forced  to  close,  its  professors  supporting 
themselves  by  preaching  and  other  religious  work. 
In  the  fall  of  1865  the  institution,  badly  crippled 
in  finances,  reopened  its  doors  and  maintained  a 
precarious  existence  in  Greenville  imtil  1877,  when 
in  hope  of  endowment  from  states  that  had  suf- 
fered less  from  the  war,  and  in  receipt  of  overtures 
from  Kentucky  Baptists,  it  was  removed  to  Louis- 
ville. .  Here  its  tenure  was  equally  imcertain  until 
1880,  when  a  large  donation  from  Joseph  E.  Brown, 
of  Georgia,  put  it  on  a  footing  which  assures  it  life 
and  growth. 

The  seminary  stands  for  the  highest  conservative- 
progressive  scholarship  in  the  education  of  the 
ministry,  and  its  curriculimi  is  designed  to  make  its 
graduate  practically  efficient  in  pastorates,  in  the 
pulpit,  and  in  all  forms  of  denominational  leader- 
ship. It  was  the  first  theological  institution  to 
adopt  the  elective  system  in  its  course  of  study,  and 
the  first  to  open  its  doors  to  men  without  college 
training,  as  well  as  among  the  first  to  include  Sun- 
day-school pedagogy  in  its  regular  curriculum. 
Among  the  prominent  members  of  the  faculty  in 
the  past  may  be  mentioned  Rev.  William  H.  Whit- 
sitt  (q.v.)  and  Rev.  E.  C.  Dargan  (q.v.;  resigned) 
and  Rev.  F.  H.  Kerfoot  (deceased).  All  the  present 
faculty,  nine  in  number,  are  prominent  in  denomina- 
tional life,  and  include  Edgar  Y.  Mullins  (q.v.; 
president  and  professor  of  theology),  John  R. 
Sampey  (Old-Testament  interpretation),  A.  T. 
Robertson  (q.v.;  New-Testament  interpretation), 
W.  J.  M'Glothlin  (church  history),  W.  O.  Carver 
(comparative  religion  and  missions),  George  B. 
imager  (Biblical  introduction  and  pastoral  theology), 

B.  H.  De  Ment  (q.v.;    Sunday-school  pedagogy), 

C.  S.  Gardner  (homiletics  and  ecclesiology),  and 
T.  M.  Hawes  (elocution).  The  trustees,  elected  from 
three  nominations  made  for  each  vacancy  by  the 
Southern  Baptist  Convention,  nimiber  sixty-seven, 
and  represent  the  southern  states,  the  number  from 
each  state  depending  on  the  amoimt  of  money  con- 
tributed to  the  endowment  fund  of  the  institution 
from  the  state  in  question.  This  board  of  trustees 
meets  annually  in  connection  with  the  meeting 
of  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention,  and  an  execu- 
tive committee  elected  by  the  board  has  general 
charge  of  affairs  between  the  annual  meetings.  The 
management  of  endowment  funds  is  vested  in  a 
financial  board  elected  annually  by  those  who  have 
contributed  $1,000  or  more  toward  the  endowment, 
this  election  being  ratified  by  the  board  of  trustees. 
The  majority  of  the  students,  who  in  1910  nimi- 
bered  upward  of  300,  come  principally  from  the 
southern  states,  though  many  are  from  the  North, 
and  some  every  year  are  from  foreign  lands.  The 
great  majority  of  the  students  are  Baptists,  but  the 
classes  of  the  seminary  are  open  to  members  of  any 
denomination  who  are  properly  recommended.    Tue 
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invested  funds  now  amount  to  about  $625,000,  apart 
from  grounds  and  buildings;  the  library  contains 
about  23,000  bound  volumes. 

Edgar  Young  Mullins. 

BazjOGRAPHT:  John  R.  Sampey,  Southern  BapHat  TheotoO" 
ical  Seminary,  The  fint  Thirty  Years,  Baltimore,  1890;  F.  H. 
Kerfoot,  Southern  Baptist  Theotogical  Seminary,  The  firet 
Forty  Years,  Louisville,  Ky.,  1900. 

8.  Sonthweetem:  The  permanent  home  of  this 
institution  since  Oct.,  1910,  has  been  Forth  Worth, 
Tarrant  Co.,  Tex.  The  seminary  was  fconded  in  1901 
as  the  Theological  Department  of  Baylor  University, 
Waco,  Tex.,  and  originated  in  the  desire  of  Dr.  B. 
H.  Carroll,  one  of  the  most  eminent  preachers, 
denominational  leaders,  and  theologians  of  the 
Southern  Baptists,  to  supply  the  1,000,000  Baptists 
of  the  Southwest  with  an  educated  ministry.  Dr. 
Carroll  had  been  for  nearly  thirty  years  pastor  of 
the  First  Baptist  Church,  Waco,  and  president  of 
the  board  of  trustees  of  the  university,  and  was  at 
that  time  secretary  of  the  educational  commission 
of  the  Texas  Baptist  Convention.  To  aid  in  the 
development  of  this  department  of  the  university 
Prof.  Albert  Henry  Newman  (q.v.),  at  that  time  a 
member  of  the  Uieological  faculty  of  McMaster 
University,  Toronto,  Canada,  was  induced  to  ac- 
cept a  position  in  Baylor  University,  and  with  him 
was  associated  Prof.  R.  N.  Barrett.  Dr.  Carroll 
soon  became  dean  of  the  theological  faculty  and 
began  giving  comprehensive  courses  of  lectures  on 
the  English  Bible,  and  a  reasonably  full  course  of 
theological  studies  was  provided  from  the  beginning. 

Dr.  Barrett  died  in  1903  and  was  succeeded  by 
Dr.  B.  H.  De  Ment  (q.v.;  now  professor  in  the 
Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary),  who  in 
turn  was  succeeded  in  1904  by  Dr.  L.  W.  Doolan. 
By  1905  it  had  become  practicable,  through  the 
efforts  of  Dr.  Carroll,  to  enlarge  the  faculty.  Dr. 
Calvin  Goodspeed,  an  eminent  Canadian  theologian, 
was  called  to  the  chair  of  systematic  theology, 
apologetics,  and  polemics,  and  Dr.  C.  B.  Williams 
to  that  of  New-Testament  Greek,  while  Dr.  Carroll 
retained  the  chair  of  English  Bible,  Dr.  Newman 
that  of  church  history  and  histoiy  of  doctrines,  and 
Dr.  Doolan  that  of  Hebrew  and  cognate  languages 
and  literatures.  In  1907  Dr.  J.  D.  Ray  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  homiletics,  missions,  and  pas- 
toral duties,  and  in  1908  Dr.  L.  R.  Scarborough 
became  professor  of  evangelism  and  field  secretary, 
and  Dr.  J.  J.  Reeve  succeeded  Dr.  Doolan.  From 
1905  the  designation  ''  Baylor  Theological  Semi- 
nary "  was  employed. 

By  the  autumn  of  1907  the  conviction  had  been 
reached  that  the  interests  of  both  seminary  and 
university  demanded  the  separation  of  the  two 
institutions  and  the  removal  of  the  former  to  another 
city,  and  university  and  seminary  officials  co(^)e- 
rated  in  securing  the  concurrence  of  the  State  Con- 
vention in  measures  to  that  end.  The  Convention 
(Nov.,  1907)  appointed  a  board  of  trustees  and 
arranged  for  securing  a  charter  from  the  state 
of  Texas,  and  this  was  accomplished  in  March, 
1908,  the  title  '*  Southwestern  Baptist  Thedogical 
Seminary  "  having  been  previously  adopted.  T^ 
sessions  1908-^  and  190^10  were,  however,  ood- 
ducted  in  the  buildings  of  Baylor  Umvendiy. 


In  Oct.,  1909,  the  trustees  of  the  seminary  ac- 
cepted the  offer  of  the  Baptists  and  others  in  Fort 
Worth  to  contribute  $100,000  or  more  for  the  erection 
of  a  building  with  ample  grounds,  if  the  authorities 
would  choose  Fort  Worth  as  its  habitat.  A  building 
costing  nearly  $150,000  has  been  erected,  and  lands, 
in  addition  to  the  site,  supposed  to  be  worth  at  least 
$100,000  have  been  deeded  to  the  trustees. 

As  already  intimated,  the  seminary  is  imder  the 
control  of  the  Baptist  denomination  and  aims  to 
assist  in  providing  a  thoroughly  educated,  reverent, 
conservative,  consecrated  ministry  for  the  home 
and  foreign  field.  The  trustees,  twenty-five  in  num- 
ber, appointed  by  the  state  convention,  with  pro- 
vision for  additional  members  to  be  appointed  by 
other  southwestern  state  conventions,  constitute 
the  governing  body,  but  the  internal  management 
is  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  faculty. 

The  charter  provides  also  for  a  Woman's  Training 
School,  and  provision  has  been  made  for  the  im- 
mediate inauguration  of  this  department  of  work,  the 
seminary  professors  being  the  chief  instructors,  and 
a  number  of  special  courses  by  other  lecturers  hav- 
ing been  arranged  for.  The  number  of  students 
enrolled  for  the  session  1909-10  was  201.  With  few 
exceptions  the  students  are  Baptists,  though  the 
institution  is  freely  open  to  Christian  students  of  all 
evangelical  denominations.  Thirteen  states  and 
four  foreign  countries  (England,  Persia,  Portugal, 
and  Mexico)  were  represented  in  the  student  body. 
Besides  the  Fort  Worth  building  lots  mentioned 
above,  a  cash  endowment  of  over  $200,000  and  a 
considerable  sustentation  fund  have  been  sub- 
scribed through  the  efforts  of  Drs.  Carroll  and 
Scarborough,  and  others.  A.  H.  Newman. 

0.  Viririnia  Union:  This  school,  which  is,  prop- 
erly speaking,  the  theological  department  of  Virginia 
Union  University,  is  located  at  Richmond,  Va.,  and 
is  a  union  of  three  schools  established  for  freedmen 
immediately  after  the  Civil  War:  Dr.  Edward  Tur- 
ney's  school,  opened  in  Washington,  D.  C,  in  1865, 
and  sustained  for  the  most  part  by  the  National 
Theological  Institute  and  University;  Wayland 
Seminary,  opened  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  1866  by 
the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society,  and 
united  with  Dr.  Tumey's  school  in  1869  under  the 
name  of  Wayland  Seminary  and  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Dr.  G.  M.  P.  King;  and  a  school  in  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  first  conducted  for  a  year  (1865-66)  by 
Dr.  J.  G.  Binney  under  the  American  Baptist  Home 
Mission  Society,  reopened  in  1867  by  Dr.  Nathaniel 
Colver  under  iJie  National  Theological  Institute  and 
University,  but  transferred  to  the  American  Ba|>tist 
Home  Biission  Society  in  1869,  presided  over  for 
thirty  years  (186^-98)  by  Dr.  Charles  H.  Corey,  and 
called  successively  Colver  Institute  (1867-76), 
Richmond  Institute  (1876-^),  and  Richmond 
Theological  Seminary  (1886-99).  In  1899  it  was 
imited  with  Wayland  Seminary  under  the  name  of 
Virginia  Union  University,  and  entered  a  group  of 
fine  granite  buildings  on  the  northern  borders  of 
Richmond.  Gen.  T.  J.  Morgan,  Secretary  of  the 
American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society,  and  Dr. 
Malcolm  Mc  Vicar,  the  first  president  of  the  univer- 
sity, were  the  chief  agents  in  securing  the  unioQ  of 
th«  sehoois  and  the  erection  of  the  buildinQk 
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All  three  original  schools  were  established  primari- 
ly for  the  training  of  negro  preachers,  and  sec- 
ondarily for  the  training  of  other  negro  Christian 
workers,  especially  teachers.  The  very  elementaiy 
instruction  of  the  early  years  was  gradually  supple- 
mented by  more  and  more  advanced  studies,  secular 
and  theological,  until  in  1897  Wayland  Seminary  be- 
gan regular  work  in  a  Bachelor-of-Arts  course,  and  in 
1886  Hichmond  Theological  Seminary  limited  itself 
entirely  to  students  for  the  ministry,  and  inaugu- 
rated a  full  three-years'  theological  course,  although 
a  very  elementary  ministers'  course,  extending  over 
two  years,  is  still  provided  for  those  who  can  not 
prepare  for  a  more  thorough  coiu'se.  An  English 
theological  coiubc,  and  a  full  theological  course,  ii^- 
cluding  Hebrew  and  Greek  interpretation,  are  also 
given. 

The  institution  stands  for  a  moral,  intelligent, 
evangelical  Christian  ministry  among  the  negroes. 
It  aims  to  give  the  negro  preacher  who  is  prepared 
for  it  practically  the  same  theological  training  as 
that  which  is  given  to  white  men,  believing  that  a 
broad  and  thorough  education  will  be  needed  by  the 
religious  leaders  to  meet  all  kinds  of  errors,  to  guide 
the  people  to  a  higher  life,  and  to  win  the  respect 
of  the  increasingly  intelligent  young  negro  people. 

A  board  of  sixteen  trustees,  about  equally  divided 
between  Northern  white  men.  Southern  white  men, 
and  negroes,  controls  the  school.  The  theologi- 
cal department  has  five  professors,  whose  salaries 
are  partly  paid  by  an  endowment  of  about  $85,000, 
the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society  paying 
the  rest.  Of  the  university  library  of  12,000  books, 
about  7,000  may  be  said  to  belong  to  the  theological 
department.  The  students  enroUed  in  1910  number 
thirty,  and  there  are  seventy  others  in  the  imiversity 
looking  forward  to  the  ministry  who  have  not  yet 
entered  upon  their  theological  course.  About  1,000 
negro  preachers  have  received  their  training  in  this 
school  from  1865  to  1910.     George  Rice  Hovkt. 

Bibljoorapht:  C.  H.  Corey,  Reminiseerues  of  Thirty  Ttara* 
Labor  in  the  South,  Richmond,  Va.,  1805;  JvbHee  Volums 
of  the  American  Baptiet  Publication  Society,  New  York, 
n.d. 

n.  Free  Baptist — 1.  Hillsdale:  This  seminary 
forms  one  of  the  departments  of  Hillsdale  Col- 
lege, situated  in  Hillsdale,  Biich.  It  was  foxmded  in 
1870,  and  is  affiliated  with  the  Free  Baptist  denom- 
ination. In  1869  the  Free  Baptist  Education  Society 
gave  to  Hillsdale  College  the  simi  of  $17,000,  on 
condition  that  a  theological  department  be  organised 
in  accord  with  certain  requirements  accompanying 
the  gift,  and  these  stipulations  having  been  satis- 
factorily met  upon  the  part  of  the  board  of  trustees, 
the  seminary  was  opened  on  Sept.  1,  1870.  The 
principal  agent  in  its  foundation  was  the  Kev. 
Ransom  Dunn  (q.v.),  and  he  and  the  Rev.  J.  J. 
Butler  were  the  first  teachers.  From  the  time  of  its 
establishment  until  the  present  the  department  has 
been  continuously  at  work,  and  with  no  little  de- 
gree of  success,  when  one  considers  the  small  amoimt 
of  its  endowment  and  the  relative  size  of  its  denomi- 
national constituency.  It  has  strengthened  its 
courses  of  study,  has  disbursed  thousands  of  dol- 
lars to  needy  students,  and  has  imparted  instruction 
to  hundreds  of  young  men.    The  department  stands 


for  the  cultivation  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  life  on 
a  foundation  of  thorough  scholarship  and  efficient 
Christian  service.  Believing  that  the  Bible  is  the 
supreme  source  for  the  religious  life,  the  department 
aims  to  make  its  students  earnest,  devout,  and 
scholarly  interpreters  of  the  word.  At  the  same 
time,  recognizing  the  activity  of  the  Spirit  of  God 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  this  source  of  divine 
truth  is  not  neglected  in  the  endeavor  to  trace  the 
unfolding  purpose  of  God,  all  of  which  helps  the 
student  better  to  solve  the  problem  of  to-day  in  the 
light  of  history.  Mere  acquisition  is  considered  of 
less  value  than  training  and  a  correct  method,  and 
the  class  woric  is  conducted  with  a  view  to  interest 
the  student  in  independent  investigation  and  to 
develop  a  capacity  for  it. 

The  department  has  exerted  a  wide-spread  and 
highly  beneficial  influence  upon  the  Free  Baptist 
denomination.  Its  graduates  are  found  as  pastors  of 
many  of  the  most  influential  churches  of  the  de- 
nomination, and  more  than  half  of  the  Free  Baptist 
workers  in  the  mission  fields  are  graduates  of  Hills- 
dale, while  a  considerable  number  of  its  alunmi  are 
to  be  foimd  in  important  positions  in  other  denomi- 
nations. Prominent  among  its  instructors  have 
been  the  Rev.  Ransom  Dunn,  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Butler, 
the  Rev.  A.  T.  Salley,  the  Rev.  Charles  D.  Dudley, 
and  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Copp;  and  its  present  corps  of 
instructors  is  composed  of  the  Rev.  Delavan  B. 
Reed,  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Ward,  and  the  Rev.  Leroy 
Waterman.  The  seminary  is  under  the  supervision 
of  thirty-five  trustees,  assisted  by  a  theological  ad- 
visory board  of  nine,  nominated  by  the  executive 
committee  of  the  General  Conference  of  Free  Bap- 
tists and  elected  by  the  trustees.  In  1910  the  num- 
ber of  students  was  twenty-six,  coining  from  New 
York,  Ohio,  Wisconsin,  and  Biichigan,  and  in- 
cluding, besides  Free  Baptists,  Methodists,  United 
Brethren,  and  Congregationalists.  The  endowment 
is  about  183,000,  and  the  library  contains  some 
2,000  volumes,  the  students  also  having  access  to 
the  general  college  library  of  17,000  volumes. 

Dblavan  B.  Reed. 

nL  CongregationAL — 1.  Andover:  In  the  year 
1807  a  plan  was  formed  for  the  establishment  of  a 
theological  seminary  in  Andover,  Mass.,  which 
should  be  connected  with  Phillips  Academy,  where 
for  years  students  had  been  trained  for  the  ministry 
by  resident  pastors.  While  the  projectors  of  this 
school  were  maturing  their  plans,  they  heard  of 
another  and  similar  institution  which  was  to  be  es- 
tablished at  Newbury,  less  than  twenty  miles  dis- 
tant. Eliphalet  Pearson  (q.v.)  was  most  prominent 
among  the  promoters  of  the  Andover  institutioa, 
and  Samuel  Spring  (q.v.)  among  the  Newbury 
group;  the  Andover  men  were  "  moderate  Calvin- 
ists,"  so  called,  and  the  Newbury  men  styled  them- 
selves **  consistent  Calvinists,''  though  they  were 
usually  called  ^*  Hopkinsians."  It  was  so  obviously 
undesirable  that  two  Calvinistic  theological  schools 
should  be  f oxmded  so  near  together  that  efforts  were 
at  once  made  to  combine  them,  and  after  prolonged 
struggles  a  union  of  the  two  projects  was  effected. 
To  provide  a  theological  platform  for  the  seminary, 
the  two  parties  united  in  a  creed,  representing  in  its 
modifications  from    the  Westminster  Assembly's 
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CatechiBm  a  compromise  of  the  two  wings  of  Cal- 
vinism, and  destined  to  constitute  what  has  been 
known  as  the  Andover  theology.  This  creed  has 
remained  unaltered  from  the  first,  but  since  1900 
formal  subscription  to  it  has  not  been  demanded 
of  the  professors,  either  at  their  inauguration  or  at 
five-year  intervals,  as  formerly.  The  seminary  was 
established  at  Andover,  as  a  branch  of  Phillips 
Academy,  and  under  the  management  of  its  Board 
of  Trustees;  and  a  Board  of  Visitors  was  established 
which  should  represent  the  theological  views  and 
protect  the  interests  of  the  Associate  Founders, 
as  the  Newbury  men  were  called.  At  the  formal 
opening,  Sept.  28,  1808,  thirty-six  students  were  in 
attendance,  and  the  summary  of  the  attendance 
during  one  hundred  years  is  as  follows:  graduates  in 
the  regular  course,  2,170;  non-graduates,  1,066; 
students  in  the  special  course  (1869-82),  45;  resi- 
dent licentiates,  509;  advanced  class  (1882-93), 
108;  graduate  students  (1901-07),  11;  or  a  total 
of  3,538  students,  of  whom  1,082  are  supposed  to  be 
living.  Of  the  total  number,  3,031  were  ordained, 
2,378  of  them  as  Congregationalists,  373  as  Presby- 
terians. Foreign  missionaries  numbered  247;  col- 
lege presidents,  96;  college  professors,  271;  semi- 
nary professors,  132.  The  seminary,  always  holding 
graduation  from  college  as  a  condition  of  gradua- 
tion, has  made  exception  only  in  the  cases  of  ninety- 
nine  men.  A  special  examination  of  the  figures  of 
the  second  fifty  years  shows  that  three-fourths  of  the 
graduates  of  that  period,  entering  the  service  of  the 
churches  as  pastors,  remained  directly  and  technical- 
ly in  their  service  for  life,  or  until  the  present.  In- 
cluding the  professions  for  which  a  seminaiy  training 
is  the  natural  preparation,  ninety-five  per  cent  of  the 
graduates  have  carried  out  faithfully  the  purpose 
which  brought  them  to  the  seminary.  Since  the 
year  1899,  the  degree  of  S.T.B.  has  been  conferred 
upon  the  graduates. 

The  list  of  the  faculty  contains  many  noted  names, 
some  of  which  may  be  mentioned.  Eiiphalet 
Pearson  was  the  first  professor  of  sacred  literature, 
but  only  for  a  year  (trustee  until  1826).  Leonard 
Woods  (q.v.)  was  the  first  professor  of  theology, 
holding  the  position  for  thirty-eight  years,  and  his 
theological  attitude  and  personal  influence  were  im- 
portant factors  in  securing  the  imion  of  the  two  en- 
terprises at  the  outset.  Other  well-known  names  of 
men  now  deceased  are  Moses  Stuart  (q.v.),  Edward 
Robinson  (q.v.),  Bela  Bates  Edwards  (q.v.),  dJalvin 
Ellis  Stowe  (q.v.),  Elijah  Porter  Barrows,  and 
Joseph  Henry  Thayer  (q.v.),  in  the  department  of 
Biblical  literature;  Edwards  A.  Park  (q.v.)  in  the- 
ology; in  history,  James  Murdock  (q.v.),  Ralph 
Emerson,  William  G.  T.  Shedd  (q.v.),  and  Egbert 
Coffin  Smyth;  and  in  sacred  rhetoric,  Ekiward  Dorr 
Griffin  (q.v.),  Ebenezer  Porter  (q.v.),  Thomas 
Harvey  Skinner  (q.v.),  Austin  Phelps  (q.v.),  and 
Charles  Orrin  Day  (q.v.).  Prof.  J.  W^ey  Churchill, 
aervnng  the  seminary  for  thirty  years  in  the  depart- 
ment of  elocution,  occupied  a  imique  and  enviable 
position  among  teachers  of  his  art.  The  history  of 
the  seminary  has  been  identified  with  many  religious 
and  philanthropic  movements  of  the  country.  The 
students'  secret  missionaiy  society,  **  The  Brethren," 
l^d  the  insistent  zeal  of  Judson,  Newell,  Nott,  and 


Hall  had  praminent  j^aoe  in  the  oig»ni«ation  of  the 
A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  while  the  American  (now  Congregar 
tional)  Education  Society,  the  American  Temper- 
ance Society,  the  American  (now  Congregational) 
Home  Missionaiy  Society,  the  American  Tract 
Society,  the  Andover  House  (now  the  South  End 
House,  a  social  settlement  in  Boston),  and  the  plan 
for  the  first  religious  newspaper  in  the  U.  S.,  had 
their  origin  in  whole  or  in  large  part  on  Andover 
Hill.  The  Andover  press  was  noted  for  neariy 
a  oentiuy  in  the  publication  of  religious  works. 
The  American  Biblical  Repontory  was  published  here 
from  1831  to  1838,  and  the  BiUiolheca  Sacra  from 
1844  to  1883;  and  the  Andover  Review  was  edited  by 
Andover  professors  during  the  ten  years  of  its  pub- 
tication,  1884-93. 

In  the  eighties  there  were  several  changes  in  the 
faculty,  and  prolonged  theological  controversies, 
involving  questions  as  to  the  prerogatives  of  the 
Board  of  Visitors  in  the  administration  of  the 
seminaiy.  The  legal  questions  were  carried  to  the 
supreme  court  of  the  oonunonwealth  in  a  protracted 
trial,  and  the  controversies  extended,  in  a  train  of 
deplorable  results,  to  the  relation  of  the  seminaiy 
and  its  students  to  the  churches,  and  especially  to 
the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  During  the  same  decade,  and 
later,  the  classes  became  veiy  uneven,  with  marked 
diminution  in  numbers,  until  from  1900  (when 
several  other  faculty  changes  occurred)  they 
numbered  no  more  than  six  men.  It  became  in- 
creasingly difficult  to  secure  men  to  fill  the  vacan- 
cies in  the  teaching  force,  for  reasons  obvious  from 
the  recital  above,  and  from  the  isolated  situation  of 
the  seminaiy.  After  prolonged  deliberation  cover- 
ing several  years,  and  in  the  exercise  of  powers  ex- 
pressly vested  in  the  trustees,  in  the  year  1908  the 
seminaiy  was  removed  to  Cambridge.  Already  in 
1907  the  general  feeling  on  the  part  of  friends  of 
academy  and  seminary,  that  the  interests  of  both 
schools  demanded  separate  boards  of  control,  had 
led  to  the  incorporation  of  the  seminaiy  as  a  separate 
institution,  with  gradual  changes  in  the  membership 
of  the  board  of  trustees.  The  extensive,  thou^ 
somewhat  antiquated,  plant  at  Andover  was  readily 
sold  to  the  academy,  which  needed  the  buildings. 

The  relations  established  between  Harvard 
University  and  the  seminary,  and  especially  be- 
tween the  divinity  school  and  the  seminary,  are  as 
novel  and  as  interesting  as  was  the  establishment  of 
the  seminary  a  century  previous.  The  terms  of  affil- 
iation provide  for  the  maintenance  of  the  seminaiy 
as  a  separate  organization,  with  its  own  trustees, 
faculty,  buildings,  registration  of  students,  catalogue, 
and  degrees.  The  two  institutions  agree  to  avoid 
rivalry  and  unnecessaiy  duplication,  and  to  develop 
the  resources  of  each  in  sudi  way  as  to  offer  to  stu- 
dents the  best  possible  training.  Vacancies  in  the 
faculty  have  been  filled,  and  a  building  is  in  process 
of  erection,  to  be  occupied  in  1911.  More  recent 
negotiations  in  the  spirit  of  the  terms  of  affiliation 
provide  for  the  combination  of  the  libraries  of  the 
two  schools  in  the  new  Andover  building,  as  the 
Andover-Harvard  Theological  Library,  ocmiprisiiig 
at  the  outset  over  100,000  volumes. 

OWKN  H.  Gat«8. 

9,  AtU^t*:  This  divinity  school  i^  ^itiiate^  in  U>9 
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southern  suburbs  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  with  a  beautiful 
campus  of  thirteen  acres  on  the  crown  of  a  large 
hill  overlooking  the  city.  It  was  founded  in  1901, 
when  a  company  of  ministers,  under  the  lead  of  the 
Rev.  Frank  E.  Jenkins,  purchased  the  property  that 
has  since  been  its  home.  The  institution  was  es- 
tablished, and  has  since  been  sustained,  by  the  Con- 
gregationalists,  although  its  privileges  have  always 
been  offered,  without  charge,  to  all  denominations. 
Funds  for  its  maintenance  have  come  largely  from 
the  North,  and  its  control  is  in  the  hands  of  a  board 
of  trustees,  thirty  in  number.  During  the  first  four 
years.  Rev.  J.  Edward  Kirbye  was  its  president; 
and  from  the  beginning  leading  educators  of  the 
South  have  been  represented  among  its  teachers. 
At  present  (1910)  there  are  forty-one  men  enrolled, 
coming  from  a  dozen  states,  and  eight  are  to  be 
graduated,  from  as  many  commonwealths.  The 
seminary-extension  work  has  increased  in  even 
larger  measure,  this  being  an  effort  to  reach  by 
home-study  students  who  can  not  attend.  The 
library  of  10,000  volumes  is  free  to  all  teachers  and 
pastors  in  the  South,  the  beneficiaries  paying  postage. 
An  effort  is  being  made  to  increase  the  endowment, 
now  amoimting  to  $10,000.  The  faculty  consists 
of  five  professors,  the  Rev.  E.  Lyman  Hood  being 
president.  Their  purpose  is  to  train  consecrated 
men  to  become  spiritual  interpreters  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, forceful  preachers  of  the  Gospel,  and  helpful 
pastors  of  the  churches.  E.  Lyman  Hood. 

8.  Banaror:  Bangor  Theological  Seminaiy  is 
located  in  Bangor,  Penobscot  Co.,  Me.,  and  was 
chartered  by  Massachusetts  in  1814.  The  persons 
named  in  the  charter  as  trustees  were  Revs.  John 
Sawyer,  Kiah  Bailey,  Eliphalet  Gillet,  William 
Jenks,  Mighill  Blood,  Asa  Lyman,  David  Thurston, 
Harvey  Loomis,  Hon.  Ammi  R.  Biitchell,  and  Sam- 
uel E.  Dutton.  The  first  president  of  this  board  was 
Rev.  Edward  Payson  (q.v.),  and  the  first  instruc- 
tors were  Mr.  Jehudi  Ashmun  (afterward  colonial 
agent  in  Liberia)  and  Rev.  Abijah  Wines.  The 
seminaiy  was  designed  to  provide  an  evangelical 
mimstiy  for  the  state  (then  the  district)  of  Maine, 
for  at  that  time  Andover  was  the  only  other  Con- 
gregational seminary  in  existence,  and  it  could  not 
supply  the  needs  of  the  region.  Bangor  Seminary 
was  originally  located  at  Hampden,  but  in  1819  it 
was  removed  five  miles  up  the  Penobscot^ver  to  its 
present  location.  During  the  ninety-four  years  of 
its  existence  the  seminaiy  has  sent  out  879  gradu- 
ates and  has  educated,  for  one  or  more  years,  300 
other  students.  It  has  nmnbered  among  its  in- 
structors men  eminent  for  piety,  scholarship,  and 
influence.  Not  to  name  any  still  living,  mention  may 
be  made  of  Enoch  Pond  (q.v.),  to  whom,  more  than 
to  any  other  man,  the  success  of  the  institution  was 
due,  who  for  fifty  years  was  connected  with  it 
as  professor  and  president;  Dr.  Pond's  successor  in 
the  chair  of  history,  Levi  L.  Paine  (q.v.),  a  stimula- 
ting master  of  his  classroom;  the  scholarly  Leonard 
Woods,  Jr.  (q.v.),  afterward  president  of  Bowdoin 
College;  and  his  successor  in  teaching  Biblical  liter- 
ature, Daniel  Smith  Talcott,  a  ripe  scholar;  George 
Shepard,  eminent  as  a  pulpit  orator;  Samuel  Harris 
(q.v.),  who  began  his  career  of  teaching  theology  by 
twelve  years  of  instruction  in  Bangor;   and  Lewis 


F.  Steams  (q.v.),  a  worthy  occupant  of  the  same 
chair,  whose  early  death  was  a  loss  to  the  coxmtr}'  at 
large.  The  names  just  given  indicate  that,  although 
the  seminary  is  Congregational,  it  has  never  been 
partisan  in  spirit.  Its  position  is  fairly  comprehen- 
sive, as  indicated  by  the  denominations  represented 
by  its  student  body.  According  to  its  latest  cata- 
logue, of  its  44  students,  28  were  Congregational, 
11  Methodist,  2  Baptist,  2  Presbyterian,  and  1  Lu- 
theran, and  of  these  31  came  from  the  United  States, 
7  from  Canada,  3  from  Great  Britain,  1  from  Mace- 
donia, 1  from  Asia  Minor,  and  1  from  Japan.  At 
present  its  staff  numbers  7  professors,  5  giving  in- 
struction, 2  instructors,  and  7  lecturers,  and  it  is 
governed  by  a  self-perpetuating  board  of  trustees, 
whose  number  is  usually  fifteen.  It  has  productive 
funds  amounting  to  $300,000,  and  the  value  of  the 
buildings  is  set  at  $100,000,  while  its  Ubrary  numbers 
more  than  27,000  volimies.  F.  B.  Denio. 

Bibzjoobapht:    £.  Pond,  Hiaiorieal  Addreat,  Bangor,  Me., 
1870;  Hiatorieal  Cataiogue,  Bangor,  Me.,  1901. 

4.  Ohioaffo:  The  Chicago  Theological  Seminary, 
located  at  20  North  Ashland  Boulevard,  Chicago, 
HI.,  was  organized  Sept.  27,  1857,  by  delegates  from 
Congregational  churches  in  Michi^n,  Indiana,  Il- 
linois, Iowa,  Wisconsin,  and  Missouri,  was  incorpor- 
ated Feb.  15, 1855,  and  began  work  Oct.  6, 1858.  Its 
full  corporate  name  is  "  The  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary.''  Among  the 
names  of  its  founders  were  Stephen  Peet,  Philo 
Carpenter,  Truman  Post,  A.  S.  Kedzie,  and  G.  S. 
F.  Savage,  and  the  earliest  professors  were  Joseph 
Haven,  Samuel  C.  Bartlett  (q.v.),  and  Franklin  W. 
Fisk.  Among  their  successors  were  G.  N.  Board- 
™aQ  (q-v.)>  S.  I.  Curtiss  (q.v.),  H.  M.  Scott  (q.v.), 
E.  T.  Harper,  and  W.  D.  Mackenzie  (q.v.),  while 
among  the  present  professors  are  President  Ozora  S. 
Davis,  Graham  Taylor  (q.v.),  C.  A.  Beckwith  (q.v.), 
and  F.  W.  Gunsaulus  (q.v.).  The  institution  is 
organized  as  the  seminary  and  its  institutes,  and  its 
administration  consists  of  the  triennial  convention, 
the  board  of  directors,  the  faculty,  the  board  of  in- 
struction (consisting  of  all  regularly  appointed 
teachers  in  the  institution  and  the  librarian),  and 
the  board  of  examiners.  The  seminary  is  unique  in 
its  relation  to  the  churches  of  the  Middle  West, 
since  it  has  continued  to  be  governed  as  at  first  by 
a  Triennial  Convention,  composed  of  delegates 
from  each  of  the  sixteen  states  west  of  Ohio  and  east 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  including  the  board  of 
directors  and  the  faculty.  The  Triennial  Conven- 
tion elects  the  twenty-four  directors  who  are  chosen 
for  six  years,  half  appointed  each  three  years,  from 
members  of  the  Congregational  or  other  evangelical 
churches  within  the  constituency.  The  faculty  are 
elected  by  the  board  of  directors,  while  the  board 
of  examiners  are  appointed  annually  from  the  same 
states  which  send  delegates  to  the  Triennial  Con- 
vention. Associated  with  the  seminaiy  are  three 
institutes:  German,  established  1882,  Danish- 
Norwegian,  founded  1884,  and  Swedish,  begun  in 
1885,  all  of  which  were  reorganized  as  institutes 
in  1893,  their  aim  being  to  provide  a  trained  ministry 
for  foreign-speaking  peoples.  In  1902  the  Chicago 
School  of  CSiurch  Music  was  established,  to  give 
practical  training  in  the  conduct  of  mysio  in  public 
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worship,  and  in  1900  the  Department  of  Seminary 
Extension  was  organi2ed,  whioh,  through  corre- 
spondence and  lectures,  offers  traitiing  in  theological 
study  to  ministers  and  others.  The  plant  consists  of 
Fisk  Hall,  with  administration  offices,  lecture-rooms, 
parlor  and  reception  room,  dormitories,  and  gym- 
nasium; Keyes  Hall,  with  lecture-rooms  and  dormi- 
tories; Carpenter  Memorial  Chapel  and  Hall  with 
music  and  other  rooms;  and  Hammond  Library. 
The  library  contains  30,000  volimies,  collections  on 
Egyptology  and  on  the  rise  of  Congregationalism, 
and  a  museum  of  Christian  antiquity,  while  within 
easy  access  of  the  students  are  the  city  libraries, 
aggregating  900,000  volumes. 

As  defined  by  its  charter  of  incorporation,  the  aim 
of  the  seminary  is  "  to  furnish  instruction  and  the 
means  of  education  to  young  men  preparing  for  the 
Gospel  ministry,  and  ...  be  equally  open  to  all 
denominations  of  Christians "  for  this  purpose. 
Accordingly,  the  seminary  is  a  high-grade  institu- 
tion providing  training  along  approved  lines  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  churches  for  an  educated 
ministry.  Located  in  the  heart  of  a  great  cosmo- 
politan city,  it  offers  through  its  department  of 
social  economics  an  unequaled  opportunity  for  first- 
hand observation  of  actual  conditions  and  for  per- 
sonal conferences  with  specialists  at  work.  Under 
the  leadership  of  the  head  of  the  department  of 
social  economics  is  the  Chicago  Conmions,  a  settle- 
ment for  social  and  civic  betterment,  and  the 
Chicago  School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy.  In  1910 
there  were  24  directors  and  2  honorary  directors,  2 
professors  emeritus,  21  instructors  and  teachers, 
and  72  students,  while  in  addition  there  were  43 
students  in  seminary  extension  courses.  The  in- 
stitution has  a  productive  endowment  of  about 
$800,000.  C.  A.  Beckwtth. 

6.  Hartford:  Hartford  Theological  Seminary, 
which  until  1885  was  entitled  "  The  Theological 
Institute  of  Connecticut,"  the  fourth  Congregational 
seminary  established  in  the  United  States,  was 
founded  in  1834  at  East  Windsor  Hill,  Conn.,  the 
organizing  body  being  a  voluntary  association 
known  as  the  Pastoral  Union  of  Connecticut,  and 
the  leading  spirit  in  the  enterprise  being  Rev.  Bennet 
Tyler  (q.v.),  who  served  as  first  president  until  1857. 
In  1865  the  institution  was  removed  to  Hartford, 
where,  after  a  period  in  temporary  quarters,  in  1879 
it  received  from  Mr.  James  B.  Hosmer  the  gift  of  its 
present  large  and  convenient  buildings,  including 
chapel,  recitation-rooms,  dormitories,  etc.,  besides 
a  separate  gymnasiimi.  To  the  main  building,  Hoe- 
mer  H£dl,  was  added  in  1893  a  superior  fireproof 
library  building,  the  gift  of  Mr.  Newton  Case,  and 
called,  in  memory  of  his  wife,  the  Case  Memorial 
Library.  The  government  of  the  seminary  is  in  the 
hands  of  thirty  trustees,  one-third  chosen  annually 
for  three  years,  elected  by  the  Pastoral  Union. 
This  latter  body  is  self-perpetuating,  and  comprises 
about  175  ministers  (not  limited  to  Connecticut  or 
to  Congregationalists),  who,  with  the  trustees  and 
the  professors,  give  assent  to  the  creed  which  is  part 
of  the  constitution  of  the  Union. 

The  present  faculty  (1911)  includes  eleven  full 
professors,  the  librarian,  two  associate  professors, 
imd  nine  in^tructocB^   Sin^  1900  the  curriculum  has 


been  arranged  under  five  main  groups  oi  prescribed 
studies,  varied  so  as  to  give  emphasis  respectively  to 
the  Old  Testament,  the  New  Testament,  church 
history,  systematic  theology,  and  practical  theology, 
and  amounting  in  each  case  to  two-thirds  of  the 
1,260  hours  required  for  graduation;   the  remaining 
one-third  is  open  to  elective  choice  from  a  very 
large  list  of  courses  in  all  departments.    Since  1901 
the  Hartford  School    of  Religious  Pedagogy  (see 
Reugious  Pedagogy,  Hartford  School,  of)  has 
been  closely  affiliated  with  the  seminary,  and  many 
of  its  courses  are  taken  by  seminary  students.    In- 
struction is  provided,  especially  in  polity,  to  stu- 
dents of  other  denominations  than  the  Congrega- 
tional, and  among  many  lectures  annually  given  are 
those  provided  by  the  Carew  Foundation,  on  various 
subjects,  and  those  on  the  Hartford-Lamson  Foun- 
dation, on  the  religions  of  the  world.    There  are  two 
iellowships  for  foreign  study,  and  two  for  graduate 
study  at  Hartford.    The  library  at  present  (1911) 
numbers  about  95,000  volumes  and   over   50,000 
pamphlets,  being  specially  strong  in  apparatus  for 
textual  criticism,  patristics.  Reformation   histoiy, 
Arabic  and  other  Semitic  literatures,   missions  of 
every  class,  liturgies,  hymnology,  current    period- 
icals, etc.,  so  that  it  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
serviceable  theological  libraries  in  the  world.     The 
seminary  is  the  custodian  of  the  large  missionary  and 
ethnological  museum  of  the  American  Board  of  For- 
eign Missions,  which,  with  its  own  valuable  collec- 
tions, is  adequately  arranged  for  study.     The  total 
nvunber  of  full  graduates  (to  1910)  is  676,  besides 
about  285  who  have  taken  less  than  the  full  course. 
About  75  of  the  more  than  550  living  alumni  are 
engaged  in  foreign  missions.    Since  1889  women  have 
been  admitted  on  the  same  terms  as  men,  going  forth 
as  missionaries,  Bible  teachers  in  colleges,  leaders 
in  Y.  W.  C.  A.  work,  and  the  like.    The  present  roU 
of  students  numbers  65,  including  5  fellows  and  10 
graduate  students. 

After  the  resignation  of  President  Tyler  in  1857 
the  leadership  of  the  institution  devolved  upon  Prof. 
William  Thompson  (q.v.)  as  dean  of  the  faculty, 
until  in  1888  Prof.  Chester  D.  Hartranft  (q.v.)  was 
made  president.  He  continued  in  office  for  twenty- 
five  years,  profoundly  stimulating  the  entire  life 
of  the  institution  by  his  varied  scholarship,  his  lofty 
ideals,  and  his  practical  enthusiasm.  In  1903  he  was 
succeeded  by  Dr.  William  Douglas  Mackenzie  (q.v.), 
who  came  from  Chicago  Theological  Seminary,  and 
immediately  proved  himself  a  worthy  successor. 
Among  the  professors  who  have  won  distinction  by 
long  service,  and  usually  through  publication  as  well 
as  instruction,  are  the  following: — Bennet  Tyler, 
1834-57  (systematics),  William  Thompson,  1834-81 
(Hebrew),  Robert  G.  Vermilye,  1858-75  (sys- 
tematics), Matthew  B.  Riddle  (q.v.),  1871-87  (New 
Testament),  Chester  D.  Hartranft,  1878-1903 
(history),  Edwin  C.  Bissell  (q.v.),  1880-92  (Hebrew), 
Ernest  C.  Richardson  (q.v.),  1883-90  (librarian), 
Williston  Walker  (q.v.),  1889-1901  (history),  Alfred 
T.  Peny,  1890-1900  (librarian),  and,  of  those  in  the 
present  faculty  who  have  served  ten  yean  or  mcwe, 
Waldo  S.  Pratt  (q.v.),  from  1882  (music  and  hym- 
nology), Clark  S.  Beardslee  (q.v.),  from  1888 
(Biblical  do^pnatics  and  homiletics),   Arthur  L 
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Gillett,  from  1888  (apologetics),  Melanchthon  W. 
Jacobus  (q.v.),  from  1891  (New  Testament),  Edwin 
K.  Mitchell,  from  1892  (early  church  history),  Alex- 
ander R.  Merriam  (q.v.),  from  1892  (homiletics  and 
sociology),  Lewis  B.  Paton  (q.v.),  from  1892  (Old- 
Testament  literature),  Dimcan  B.  Macdonald  (q.v.), 
from  1892  (Semitic  languages),  Edward  E.  Nourse 
(q.v.),  from  1895  (Biblical  tiieology),  and  Curtis 
M.  Geer,  from  1900  (history). 

The  only  general  catalogue  of  the  alumni  is  one 
issued  in  1881,  which  naturally  includes  accounts  of 
the  earlier  graduates  only.  There  is  no  general 
history  of  the  seminary,  but  at  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary, in  1884,  there  was  published  a  Memarial 
of  the  Semite enUnary  CeUbration  of  the  Founding 
of  the  Theological  Institute  of  Connecticut,  which 
contains  considerable  historical  matter.  In  1890  the 
Hartford  Seminary  Record  began  to  be  issued,  at  first 
as  a  bimonthly,  and  later  as  a  quarterly,  under  the 
editorship  of  a  conmiittee  of  the  faculty;  this 
periodical,  which  completed  its  twentieth  volume 
in  1910,  regularly  contains  a  large  number  of  articles 
on  theological,  critical,  and  practical  topics,  and 
also  includes  much  information  about  the  current 
life  of  the  institution  and  of  its  alumni.  In  con- 
nection with  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  in  1909  a 
sort  of  Festschrift  was  published  imder  the  editorship 
of  Prof.  L.  B.  Paton,  with  the  title  Recent  Christian 
Progress  (New  York),  to  which  trustees,  professors, 
and  alumni  of  the  seminary  contributed  a  series  of 
over  eighty  succinct  summaries  of  the  advances  in 
all  principal  branches  of  theological  scholarship  and 
practical  effort  since  1834.  The  annual  series  of 
Hartford-Lamson  Lectures  is  also  being  published 
in  uniform  style.  Waldo  S.  Pratt. 

6.  Oberlin :  Oberlin  Theological  Seminary  is  the 
post-graduate  department  of  Oberlin  College,  the 
term  ^'  College  **  being  used  to  cover  all  the  work  of 
the  various  departments  of  the  institution.  It  is 
located  in  Oberlin,  Lorain  Co.,  O.,  and  was  founded 
in  1833  by  the  first  settlers  of  the  town,  who  pro- 
posed to  found  at  the  same  time  both  a  town  and 
a  college.  The  college,  including  the  theological 
seminary,  has  never  had  organic  connection  with 
any  ecclesiastical  organization,  although  during 
most  of  its  history  it  has  been  associated  more 
largely  with  Congregationalists  than  with  the  mem- 
bers of  any  other  denomination.  The  purpose  of  its 
founders  was  to  establish  a  Christian  institution  for 
the  evangelization  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  the 
regions  beyond,  and  the  originators  of  the  idea  were 
Rev.  John  J.  Shipherd,  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  of  Elyria,  O.,  and  Philo  P.  Stewart,  who  had 
been  a  missionary  to  the  Indians  in  Mississippi. 
The  first  president  was  Asa  Mahan  (q.v.),  and  the 
earliest  instructors  in  the  theological  seminary 
were  Charles  G.  Finney  (q.v.),  John  Morgan,  John 
P.  Cowles,  Henry  Cowles  (q.v.),  and  the  president. 
The  original  plan  of  the  founders  in  1833  included 
a  theological  department,  a  scheme  which  was  un- 
expectedly developed  in  1835  by  the  arrival  of  a 
considerable  number  of  students  from  Lane  Theo- 
logical Seminary  in  Cincinnati,  who  brought  with 
them  Professor  Morgan,  and  induced  Charles  G. 
Finney  to  come  from  New  York  City  to  be  their  pro- 
fessor of  theology.  The  seminary  was  very  early  open 
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to  all  races  and  to  both  sexes.  Largely  through  the 
influence  of  President  Finney,  its  life  has  been 
characterized  by  keen  interest  in  the  philosophical 
aspects  of  theology,  together  with  a  deep  and  con- 
stant devotion  to  practical  evangelism,  and  large 
numbers  of  its  graduates  have  been  missionaries. 
During  anti-slavery  days  Oberlin  was  so  strongly 
conmutted  to  the  anti-slavery  movement  that  its 
graduates  were  not  acceptable  to  the  board  of 
foreign  missions  that  would  natiu-ally  have  com- 
missioned its  missionary  graduates.  Consequently 
there  was  founded  in  Oberlin  a  missionary  organiza- 
tion which  later  merged  with  others  to  form  the 
American  Biissionary  Association,  and  for  many 
years  the  latter  drew  largely  upon  Oberlin  students 
for  its  teachers  and  preachers.  In  the  early  decades 
of  its  history  the  theology  of  Oberlin  was  considered 
radical,  and  its  general  trend  has  always  been  what 
its  friends  like  to  call  "  progressive  orthodoxy." 

The  following  are  the  teachers  whose  terms  of 
service  were  longest,  not  including  those  now 
actively  connected  with  the  work  of  the  seminary: 
Charles  G.  Finney,  John  Morgan,  Asa  Mahan,  Henry 
Cowles,  James  H.  Fairchild  (q.v.),  Elijah  P.  Bar- 
rows, Henry  E.  Peck,  Judson  Smith  (q.v.),  Hiram 
Mead,  Albert  H.  Currier,  George  F.  Wright  (q.v.), 
William  B.  Chamberlain,  WilUam  G.  Ballantine 
(q.v.),  Frank  H.  Foster  (q.v.),  and  Owen  H.  Gates, 
while  among  those  connected  with  the  faculty  for 
shorter  periods  were  John  Henry  Barrows  (q.v.), 
George  S.  Burroughs,  and  Julius  A.  Bewer.  At  pres- 
ent (1911)  Henry  Churchill  King  (q.v.)  is  president 
of  the  college  and  professor  of  systematic  theology  in 
the  theological  seminary.  The  seminary  has  eight 
professors,  and  in  addition  has  the  use  of  certain 
courses  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences;  twenty- 
four  trustees  (who  act  for  all  departments);  and 
eighty  students,  including  ten  in  tJie  Slavic  depart- 
ment, which  trains  preachers  for  the  Slavic  peoples 
in  the  United  States.  These  students,  who  are 
members  of  fifteen  denominations,  come  as  gradu- 
ates from  forty-one  colleges,  and  represent  nineteen 
states  and  four  foreign  countries.  The  theological 
library  is  a  part  of  the  general  library  of  the  col- 
lege, which  numbers  about  200,000  bound  and 
unbound  volumes.  The  seminary  shares  in  the 
general  endowment  of  the  college,  which  amounts 
to  about  $2,000,000  of  productive  endowment  and 
$1,000,000  invested  in  grounds  and  buildings,  while 
the  amount  of  productive  endowment  specifically 
set  apart  for  the  seminary  is  about  $400,000.  The 
seminary  is  governed  by  its  faculty,  whose  action  is 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  general  faculty  of  the 
entire  college,  while  in  certain  cases  its  authority 
is  limited  to  the  power  of  recommendation  to  the 
general  council  of  the  college  and  to  the  board  of 
trustees.  Edward  Increase  Bosworth. 

Bibuoorapht:  J.  H.  Fairohild.  Oberlin,  iU  Griffin,  ProffrUB, 
and  Rendu,  Oberlin,  1871.  and  Oberlin,  the  Colony  and 
the  Cotlege,  ib.,  1883;  D.  L.  Leonard,  Story  of  Oberlin, 
Boston,  1898;  W.  G.  Ballantine,  ed.,  Oberlin  JvbHee 
18SS-SS,  ib.,  1884. 

7.  Paoiilo:  This  theological  seminary  is  located 
in  Berkeley,  Alameda  Co.,  Gal.,  the  seat  of  the 
state  university,  and  originated  in  view  of  the  dif- 
ficulty of  obtaining  an  educated  ministry  sufficient 
in  numbers  and  adapted  to  meet  the  conditions  of 
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a  new  country.  Effort  was  first  made  by  a  nmnber 
of  leading  Congregationalisto  to  secure  an  interde- 
nominational institution;  but  this  plan  failed,  and 
a  denominational  institution  was  projected,  among 
its  notable  founders  being  Rev.  J.  A.  Benton,  Rev. 
George  Mooar,  Rev.  I.  E.  Ehrinell,  Rev.  W.  C.  Pond, 
Mr.  Eiiward  Coleman,  Dr.  J.  C.  Holbrook,  Mr. 
Edward  Smith,  and  Mr.  Enos  Sargent.  The  founda- 
tions were  laid  by  the  General  Association  of  the 
Congregational  Cliurches  of  California,  in  1866, 
in  which  year  a  theological  association  was  in- 
corporated, a  board  of  trustees  elected,  and  the 
beginning  of  an  endowment  secured.  In  1869  Rev. 
J.  A.  Denton  assumed  the  first  professorship,  and 
instructional  work  opened  in  San  Francisco,  and 
in  1871  a  spacious  property  was  secured  in  Oakland. 
In  1870  Rev.  George  Mooar  was  elected  professor, 
and  in  1884  Rev.  lurael  E.  Dwinell.  In  1901  the 
seminary  moved  to  Berkeley  and  was  established 
beside  the  state  university.  During  the  earlier 
period  of  its  history  the  seminary  was  chiefly  dis- 
tinguished by  the  personalities  of  its  three  leading 
instructors,  Drs.  Benton,  Mooar,  and  Dwinell,  men 
of  unuHual  strength  of  character,  breadth  of  culture, 
and  influence.  In  1894  Rev.  John  Knox  McLean 
was  elected  president,  and  under  his  administration 
the  seminary  has  advanced  chiefly  in  the  line  of 
higher  standards  of  scholarship  and  of  more  efl^cient 
service  to  the  churches  and  the  conmiunity,  an 
important  factor  in  this  direction  being  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  E.  T.  Earl  Lectureship,  through 
which  men  of  wide  reputation  and  influence  have 
made  important  contributions  to  the  thought  and 
life  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  Among  the  most  signifi- 
cant acts  in  its  life  is  the  seminary's  unreserved 
committal  to  the  policy  of  close  afliliation  with  the 
life  of  the  university,  thereby  influencing  other 
denominations  to  take  the  same  step,  and  thus 
creating  a  circle  of  theological  schools  closely  co- 
operating with  one  another  and  affording  oppor- 
tunity for  broad  and  varied  theological  education. 
Four  institutions  are  now  associated  with  Pacific 
Seminary,  representing  the  Congregational,  Disciple, 
Baptist,  and  Unitarian  denominations. 

Prominent  among  the  instructors  of  Pacific 
Seminary  have  been  Prof.  Frank  H.  Foster  (q.v.), 
now  of  Olivet,  Mich.;  Prof.  Charles  Sumner  Nash, 
since  1891  professor  of  homiletics;  Prof.  John 
Wright  Buokham;  and  Prof.  William  Frederic 
Bade.  The  institution  has  at  present  the  largest 
number  of  students  and  most  promising  outlook 
in  its  history.  It  has  a  faculty  of  five  professors 
and  three  instructors,  and  an  associate  faculty 
consisting  of  professors  in  the  university  and  in 
other  seminaries,  beside  two  annual  lecturers.  It 
has  a  governing  board  of  sixteen  trustees,  of  which 
the  president  of  the  seminary  is  ex-officio  president, 
and  it  has  forty-six  students,  of  whom  sixteen 
come  from  affiliated  seminaries.  The  creedal  affilia- 
tions of  the  students  are:  Congregationalists  22, 
Baptists  13,  Methodists  4,  Presbyterians  2, 
Disciples  2,  Unitarian  1,  Episcopalian  1,  and  Men- 
nonite  1.  The  Seminary  has  an  endowment  of 
$528,000  and  a  library  of  10,000  volumes. 

John  Knox  McLean. 

••  Talot    Yale  Divinity  School  is  a  coordinate 


department  o£  Tale  UmveiBity,  located  in  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  and  is  undenominational  in  charac- 
ter.    It  was  organised  as  a  distinct  school  of  the 
university  ia  1822,  though  one  main  purpose  of 
Yale  from  its  foundation,  ia  1701,  had  been  train- 
ing for  the  ministry,   and  definite   graduate  in- 
struction had  been  given  since  the  establishment  of 
a  professorship  of  divinity  in  Yale  College  in  1755. 
The  earliest  professors  of  the  divinity  school  were 
Nathaniel  W.  Taylor  (q.v.),  Eleasar  T.  Fitch,  Josiah 
Willard  Gibbs,  Chauncey  A.  Croodridge,  and  James 
L.  Kingsley,  the  four  first  named  constituting  its 
faculty  for  more  than  thirty  years.    The  school  was 
founded  in  a  period  of  wide-spread  theological  dis- 
cussion, in  which  its  first  professor  of  theology* 
Nathaniel  W.  Taylor,  was  a  loader.     It  represented 
the  modified  Edwardsean  Calvinism  known  as  the 
"  New    Haven    Theology."      Originally    well    at- 
tended, the  deaths  of  its  early  instructors  and  the 
scanty  endowment  of  the  school  led  to   a  great 
diminution  in  the  number  of  its  students;  still  it  re- 
newed its  strength  diuing  the  period  from  1858  to 
1870  by  the  growth  of  a  new  faculty,  eminent  in 
which  were   Timothy   Dwight   (q.v.),    Geoi*ge   P. 
Fisher  (q.v.),  Leonard  Bacon  (q.v.),  and  Geoige  £. 
Day,  to  whom  Samuel  Harris  (q.v.)  was  soon  after 
added.     Under  their  leadership  large  increase  in 
endowment  was  obtained,  the  present  buildings  of 
the  school  were  begun,  in  1870,  and  the  number  of 
students    rapidly    and    permanently    grew.      The 
theological   position   of   the   school    now    became 
broadly    and    progresdvely   mediating.      Without 
being  controversial,  as  in  the  earlier  period,  the 
school  emphasized,  and  has  continued  to  illustrate, 
an  earnest  evangelical  type   of  faith,    in    hearty 
sympathies  with  what  it  deems  the  more  progressive 
developments  of  theological  and  Biblical  science  in 
this  country  and  in  Europe. 

The  course  of  study  was  originally  three  yean, 
the  successful  completion  of  which  has  led,  since 
1866,  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity.    Since 
1879  a  fourth-year  study  has  been  offered,  and  con- 
stantly increasing  cooperation  with  other  depart- 
ments of  the  university,  notably  the  graduate  school, 
has  led  to  a  great  broadening  of  the  field  of  instruc- 
tion.   In  1910,  the  school  was  divided  into  four  de- 
partments, each  having  a  specific  type  of  Chiistiui 
activity  in  view — those  of  pastoral  service,  mis- 
sionary service,  religious  education,  and  practical 
philanthropy.      The    school    stands    for    efficient 
practical  training,  thorough  scholarship,  and  un- 
trammeled  investigation  of  truth.     It  is  under  the 
conduct  of  the  Corporation  of  Yale  University,  by 
which  its  instructors  are  appointed  and  its  interests 
administered,  though  its  immediate  government  is 
by  the  faculty.    At  the  present  time  (1910)  it  is 
served  by  eleven  professors,  three  instructors,  and 
six  lecturers,  with  the  cooperation  of  twenty-three 
additional  instructors  more  immediately  canneeted 
with  other  departments  of  the  university.    Tlieie 
are  106  regular  students  enrdled  in  the  school,  and 
131   under  instruction.     Of  the  regular  students 
Connnecticut  is  the  home  of  35,  Maasaehuaette  of  6^ 
Nebraska  of  7,  Canada  of  5,  Ohio  of  5,  Indiana, 
Wisconsin,  and  Pennsylvania  of  4  each,  Turkey  of  3, 
Georgia,    Maryland,    Missouri,    New    Hampsbirey 
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New  Jersey,  New  York,  Virginia,  Tennessee,  and 
Sweden  of  2  each,  while  one  student  each  is  from 
AJabama,  Arkansas,  Brittah  Guiana,  England, 
Illinuis,  Iowa,  Italy,  Japan,  Michigan,  Minnesota, 
Misaisisippi,  North  Carolina,  Oregon,  West  Virginia, 
and  Washington.  Its  students  represent  a  wide 
variety  of  Protestant  reUgioua  bodies,  though  a 
majority  are  Congregational] sts,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected from  the  historic  affiliations  of  the  school. 
The  endowment  amounta  to  about  $833,000.  The 
library  is  principally  merged  in  that  of  Yale  Univer- 
sity, though  the  separate  departmental  collections 
of  the  school,  largely  of  the  nature  of  a  working 
neference  library,  oontaio  18,500  volumes. 

WrLLlSTON  Walkbe. 
BlBLioaiiiPHi;     Thf  Smi-CrtUennial    .Inniwrrary   of  Ih, 

DifioHv  firJuiol  af  Yalt  Colleoe.  New  Haven.  1H72;   W.  L. 

Kingaloy,  Vide  CotUv'.  New  York.  1878,  ii.  15-flO. 

IV.  Disciples  of  Christ — 1.  Bitlo  OoIIok*:  The 
College  of  the  Bible,  affiliated  with  the  Disciples 
(Christiuti)  Church,  and  the  oldest  theological 
aeminary  of  that  body,  is  located  in  Lexington, 
Fayette  Co.,  Ky,  It  was  founded  in  1865  as  a  de- 
partment of  Kentucky  University  (now  Transyl- 
vania University),  but  in  1875  it  was  severed  from 
that  institution  and  was  reorganized  under  separate 
nian.'^^ment.  In  that  year  it  had  three  professors 
and  thirty-seven  students,  while  it  has  now  (1910)  a 
faculty  of  seven  professors,  and  during  the  session 
of  1909-10  enrolled  180  students,  of  whom  nine 
Were  women.  It  was  founded  by  Robert  Milligan 
and  John  W.  McGarvey  (q.v.),  the  former  of  whom 
was  its  first  president,  while  at  the  time  of  its  re- 
organisation Robert  Graham  became  its  president, 
and  he,  John  W.  McGarvey,  and  Isaiah  B.  Grubbs 
constituted  its  faculty.  The  institution  is  devoted 
entirely  to  the  training  of  preachers,  missionaries, 
and  religious  workers,  and  has  exerted  a  wide  in- 
fluence, more  than  half  of  the  prominent  preachers 
of  the  Disciples  Church  having  received  instruction 
in  its  elassrooros.  Its  students  during  the  session 
of  1909-10  came  from  twenty-two  states  of  the 
United  States  and  from  England,  Japan,  Canada, 
Denmark,  and  Australia.  Its  present  faculty  is 
John  W.  McGarvey,  president;  Isaiah  B.  Grubbs, 
professor  emeritus;  W.  C.  Morro,  dean,  and  profes- 
sor of  Christian  history  and  doctrine;  Benj.  C. 
Dewessc,  professor  of  Biblical  introduction  and 
exegesis;  Samuel  M.  Jefferson,  professor  of  philos- 
ophy; Hall  L.  Calhoun,  professor  of  Hebrew  and 
Old  Testament;  and  Wm.  F.  Smith,  professor  of 
Bible-school  pedagogy.  It  has  eighteen  trustees, 
all  of  whom  are  members  of  the  church  with  which 
the  institution  is  affiliated.  Its  present  profit-bear- 
ing endowment  is  SIT5.000,  with  an  additional  SlOO,- 
000  not  now  yielding  the  institution  an  income,  but 
which  will  be  available  within  the  next  few  years. 
It  now  has  a  library  of  4,000  volumes. 

WiLUAM  C.  Morro. 

BiBLIoaRAPHi:   J.  W.  McGarvey,  Tht  CoUtge  of  Ai  Bibli, 

Lenngloii,  Ky..  1905. 

2.  Sn.k«:  This  seminary,  located  at  Des 
Moines,  la.,  and  founded  in  1881,  forma  part  of 
Drake  University,  which,  although  considered 
undenominational,  was  built  up  and  is  supported 
by  the  Disciples  of  Christ.  It  had  its  origin  in  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  remove  the  denominational 


school  known  as  Oskaloosa  College  from  Oskaloosa, 
la.,  to  Des  Moines,  and  it  owed  its  foundation  chiefly 
to  the  late  Gov.  F.  M.  Drake,  aided  by  his  brother- 
in-law,  George  T.  Carpenter  (formerly  president  of 
Oskaloosa  College),  and  D.  U.  Lucas,  then  pastor 
of  the  Central  Church,  Des  Moines.  The  eariy  in- 
structors in  the  seniinary  were  George  T.  Carpenter 
and  Norman  Dunshee,  and  its  student  botJy  has 
grown  until  in  1910  it  reached  nearly  175.  Drake 
Seminary  stands  for  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
Bible  and  all  lines  of  Christian  work,  and  oiaintaina 
that  denominational  ism  is  an  abnormal  condirion, 
contrary  to  New-Testament  standards.  While  it 
does  not  see  its  way  clear  to  follow  the  so-called 
assured  results  of  modem  Biblical  study,  it  criticises 
extreme  conservatism,  and  strives  to  reconstruct  the 
old  lines  of  thought  with  the  purpose  of  eliminating 
errors  and  incorporating  new  truth.  Probably  the 
most  important  movement  connected  with  the  sem- 
inary b  the  Bell  Bennett  Mission  (so  named  from 
an  intending  foreign  misi^ionary  student,  who  was 
accidentally  drowned),  which  has  been  instrumental 
in  sending  out  many  to  the  foreign  mission  held. 

Among  the  more  prominent  of  the  seminary's 
instructors,  besides  the  two  already  mentioned,  are 
Dr.  D.  R.  Dungan,  B.  J.  Radford,  A.  I.  Hobbs, 
Robert  Mathews,  H.  W.  Everest,  Oscar  Morgan, 
Dr.  Clinton  Lockhart,  Walter  Stairs.  A.  D.  Veatch, 
Sherman  Kirk,  Dr.  P.  O.  Norton,  W.  S.  Atheam, 
and  A.  M.  Haggard.  In  1910  the  seminary  had  Gve 
instructors,  and  its  trustees,  about  twenty  in  num- 
ber, were  the  same  as  those  of  the  university.  The 
government  of  the  seminary  consists  of  a  dean,  re- 
sponsible to  the  president  of  the  university,  who,  in 
turn,  is  responsible  to  the  board  of  trustees.  The 
larger  number  of  the  students  are  from  Iowa,  Mis- 
souri, and  the  neighboring  sttitea,  and  eight  or  ten 
usually  come  each  year  from  the  Pacific  Coast,  as 
well  as  from  Colorado.  In  1910  there  were  about 
thirty  students  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
about  ten  from  England,  six  or  eight  from  the 
Philippines,  and  a  few  from  Canada,  China,  and 
Japan.  As  a  rule  other  denominations  tJian  the 
Disciples  are  represented  among  the  student  body. 
The  endowment  fund  amounts  to  $100,000. 

Alfred  Martin  Raooard. 

8.  BnKBue:  Eugene  Bible  University  (known, 
until  1908,  as  "  Eugene  Divinity  School "),  located  at 
Eugene,  Lane  Co.,  Ore.,  was  founded  by  Eugene  C. 
Sanderson  in  18S5,  largely  through  the  generosity 
of  Judge  J.  W.  Cowles  and  Hon.  T.  G.  Hendricks. 
Its  first  instructors  were  Eugene  C.  Sandereon  and 
Morton  L.  Rose.  The  institution  was  opened  in  a 
rented  building,  Oct.  6,  1895,  but  within  a  year  the 
foundation  of  the  Bushnetl  Library  had  been  laid 
and  land  had  been  purchased,  on  which  have  been 
erected  three  buildings  adjacent  to  the  University 
of  Oregon,  with  which  its  reJations  are  most  cordial. 
More  recently  a  branch,  the  Pullman  Bible  Chair, 
has  been  established  adjacent  to  the  campus  of  the 
state  college  at  Pullman,  Wash.  Besides  this  choir, 
the  university  comprises  the  Bible  college,  schools  of 
music  and  oratory,  the  department  of  art,  the  chair 
of  Bible-school  science  and  pedagogy,  and  a  pre- 
paratory department;  and  its  students  are  also  en- 
titled to  all  courses  offered  in  the  University  of 
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Oregon.  The  purpose  of  the  school  is  to  give  its 
pupils  a  proficiency  which  shall  be  both  scholarly 
and  practical  for  all  departments  of  Christian  work. 
Among  its  more  prominent  instructors  have  been 
Eugene  C.  Sanderson,  David  C.  Kellems,  James  S. 
McCallimi,  and  Ernest  C.  Wigmore.  In  1910  the 
institution  had,  in  all  departments,  twelve  instruc- 
tors. The  number  of  trustees  is  nineteen,  elected 
partly  by  the  board  in  annual  meeting,  and  partly 
by  the  denominational  conventions  of  Oregon, 
Washington,  and  Idaho.  The  executive  board  con- 
sists of  the  president  of  the  imiversity  and  the  presi- 
dent, vice-president,  treasurer,  and  secretary  of  the 
board  of  trustees.  The  number  of  students  has  in- 
creased from  seven  the  first  year  to  seventy-foiu* 
(117  in  all  departments)  in  1910.  The  value  of  the 
school  property  is  about  $80,000,  and  its  endowment 
is  about  $50,000,  while  its  Ubrary  contains  3,400 
volumes.  J.  A.  BusimELL. 

V.  Evangelical  Association. — 1.  Napervllle:  The 
Evangehcal  Theological  Seminary  is  located  at  Na- 
perville,  Du  Page  Co.,  111.,  and  was  founded  in  1873 
as  the  **  Union  Biblical  Institute,"  a  name  which 
it  retained  imtil  1909,  when  its  name  was  changed 
to  "  The  Evangelical  Theological  Seminary."  The 
institution  was  established  by  several  Western  con- 
ferences of  the  Evangelical  Association,  Illinois 
taking  the  lead,  other  conferences  gradually  joining, 
until  their  number  now  is  thirteen.  The  first  prin- 
cipal of  the  seminary  was  Bishop  J.  J.  Esher  (1876- 
1879),  and  the  senior  professor,  S.  L.  Umbach,  has 
occupied  the  chair  of  historical  and  practical  theol- 
ogy since  1878.  Two  courses  of  study  are  offered 
in  the  seminary:  a  diploma  course  and  a  degree 
course,  the  latter  emphasizing  the  study  of  the 
Bible  in  the  original,  presupposing  a  college  course 
with  at  least  three  years  of  preparatory  Greek,  and 
leading  to  the  degree  of  B.D.  In  1910  a  graduate 
school  was  established  under  the  direction  of  the 
seminary  faculty.  The  courses  offered  in  this  school 
may  be  taken  in  non-residence,  and  on  completion 
the  degree  of  S.T.D.  is  conferred.  Women  desiring 
a  theological  training  for  Christian  work  of  any  kind 
or  for  the  foreign  mission  field  are  admitted  to  the 
seminary  on  the  same  terms  as  men.  The  institu- 
tion holds  that  theology  is  a  growing  science,  and 
that  the  sources  of  knowledge  are  nature,  human 
consciousness,  and  the  Bible;  and  it  maintains  that, 
although  the  Bible  is  the  ultimate  authority,  there 
is  need  of  all  the  light  of  native  and  of  human 
reason  to  interpret  it  properly. 

In  1910  the  seminary  had  three  regular  profe&- 
sors:  S.  J.  Gamertsfelder  (principal  and  professor  of 
exegetical  and  systematic  theology),  S.  L.  Umbach 
(historical  and  practical  theology),  and  C.  B.  Bow- 
man (apologetics  and  Biblical  instruction);  and  in 
addition  to  their  instruction,  prominent  men  from 
this  and  other  denominations  are  secured  as  lecturers 
on  various  subjects  before  the  students.  The  in- 
stitution is  controlled  by  thirteen  trustees,  one  from 
each  of  the  annual  conferences  interested  in  the 
seminary,  together  with  one  member  of  the  board  of 
bishops  of  the  denomination.  The  latter,  appointed 
by  his  board,  holds  office  for  four  years,  the  others, 
elected  by  the  members  of  their  respective  confer- 
ences, for  three.   The  number  of  students  in  1910  was 


twenty-five,  five  of  whom  were  graduated  at  the  close 
of  the  seminary  year.         S.  J.  GAMERTsrELDEB. 

VL  Jewish. — 1.   Hebrew  Union  CtoUe^e:    This 
institution   was   founded   by   Isaac   Mayer   Wise, 
rabbi  of   Congregation  Bene  Jeshurun,  at  Cincin- 
nati, O.,  in  1875,  after  several  unsuccessful  attempts 
at  creating  theological  schools  for  the  Jewish  com- 
munities in  America  had  been  made  in  Philadelphia 
and  New  York,  and  also  in  Cincinnati.     Finally, 
convinced  that  only  through  a  imion  of  congrega- 
tions could  a  college  be  permanently  established 
which   would   meet   the   demands   of   progressive 
American  Israel  for  American-bred  rabbis  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  American  life  and  liberty,  Dr.  Wise 
agitated  for  the  formation  of  such  a  union.    In  1873 
the  Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congregations  was 
organized  with  the  view  of  establishing  an  institu- 
tion for  the  training  of  ministers  for  the  Jewish 
pulpit  and  for  the  promotion  of  Jewish  learning, 
and  on  Oct.  3,  1875,  the  Hebrew  Union  Collie  was 
opened  with  an  enrolment  of  seventeen  students  who 
formed   the   first   preparatory   class.      After    four 
years  the  collegiate  department  was  opened  with 
Dr.   Moses  Miehsiner  of  New   York    as   professor 
of  Talmud;  in  1881  a  permanent  home  for  the  col- 
lege was  acquired  and  dedicated;   and  in  1883  the 
first  four  rabbis  were  graduated  and  ordained.    Dr. 
Wise,  the  first  president,  remained  in  office  until  his 
death  on  Mar.  26,  1900,  when  Dr.  Mielziner,  the 
senior  member  of  the  faculty,  was  appointed  to 
take  his  place.     After  the  latter's  deatii,  and  for 
some  time  during  his  illness,  Dr.  Gotthard  Deutsch 
became  the  acting  president.     On  Feb.  26,    1903, 
Dr.  Kaufmann  Kohler  (q.v.)  of  New   York   was 
elected  president  with  the  express  understanding 
that  "  the  Hebrew  Union  College  shall  forever  con- 
tinue to  be  the  exponent  of  American  Reform  Juda- 
ism as  taught  and  expounded   by   its    immortal 
founder,   Isaac  M.  Wise,   and  his  illustrious   co- 
workers," and  on  Oct.  18,  1903,  he  was  inducted 
into  office. 

The  iostitution  is  administered  by  a  Board  of 
Governors  consisting  of  twenty-four  members  (ten 
of  whom  are  residents  of  Cincinnati),  appointed  by 
the  executive  board  of  the  Union  of   American 
Hebrew  Congregations.    The  college  is  composed  of 
two  departments,  the  preparatory,  which  extends 
over   a  course    of    foiu*  years,    into  which   high- 
school  students  are  admitted;   and  the  collegiate, 
which  extends  over  a  course  of  five  years,    into 
which  only  imiversity  students  or  graduates  are 
admitted.     Graduates  from  the  preparatory  de- 
partment receive  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  Hebrew 
literature,   while   the   rabbinical   diploma   is   con- 
ferred upon  the  graduates  from  the  collegiate  de- 
partment, though  only  after  they  have  been  grad- 
uated from  the  University  of  Cincinnati  or  some 
other  university  of  recognised  standing.    The  post- 
graduate coiuse  leads  to  the  degree  of  D.D.,  which 
is  also  conferred  honoris  causa  on  theologians  of 
distinction.    The  subjects  taught  are  Hebrew  and 
Aramaic ;  Bible  exegesis  with  Hebrew  commentators; 
Midrash  and  Targiun;    Mishnah  and  Talmud  with 
some  of  the  medieval  codes;  apocr3^hal,  apocalyp- 
tic, and  Hellenistic  literature;   JewLsh  philoeopAiy, 
chiefly  of  the  middle  ages;  Jewish  liturgy; 
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and  literature  of  the  Jewish  people  from  Biblical 
to  modem  times;  the  history  of  Judaism  and  its 
sects;  systematic  and  practical  theology,  and 
comparative  religion;  Jewish  ethics  and  pedagogy; 
homiletics  and  applied  sociology.  The  faculty  as 
at  present  constituted  consists  of  the  following 
members:  Dr.  Kaufmann  Kohler  (president  and 
professor  of  theology,  homiletics,  and  Hellenistic 
literature),  Dr.  Gotthard  Deutsch  (Jewish  history 
and  literature).  Dr.  Louis  Grossmann  (q.v.)  ethics 
and  pedagogy).  Dr.  David  Neumark  (Jewish 
philosophy).  Dr.  Jacob  Z.  Lauterbach  (Talmud), 
Dr.  Moses  Buttenwieser  (Biblical  exegesis).  Dr. 
Julian  Morgenstem  (Bible  and  Semitic  languages). 
Dr.  Henry  Englander  (Bible  exegesis  and  Biblical 
history),  and  Dr.  Boris  B.  Bogen  (special  instructor 
in  sociology  with  relation  to  Jewish  philanthropy). 
The  Hebrew  Union  College  library  has  grown 
steadily  from  small  beginnings,  and  now  com- 
prises about  30,000  voliunes  extending  over  the 
entire  range  of  Biblical  and  Rabbinical  Hebrew, 
and  modem  Jewish,  Hellenistic,  philosophical,  Sa- 
maritan, Karaite,  English,  German,  and  French 
literature,  besides  periodicals  and  pamphlets.  It 
includes  the  libraries  of  Dr.  Samuel  Adler,  M. 
Kayserling,  and  others;  and  contains  many  rare 
editions.  One  hundred  and  thirty  rabbis  have  been 
graduated  from  the  college,  most  of  whom  occupy 
prominent  pulpits  in  the  various  Jewish  communi- 
ties of  America.  The  present  college  building  be- 
ing no  longer  adequate  to  its  demands,  the  ground 
for  a  new  college  edifice  and  an  adjoining  library 
building  has  been  purchased  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
University  of  Cincinnati.  The  comer-stone  has  just 
been  laid,  and  it  is  expected  that  by  the  close  of  the 
scholastic  year  of  1912  the  two  massive  structures 
will  be  completed.  Kaupmann  Kohler. 

2.  Jewish  Theological  Seminary  of  America: 
This  is  a  rabbinic  seminary  of  conservative  tendency 
foimded  in  New  York  City  in  1886,  mainly  through 
Dr.  Sabato  Morais  of  Philadelphia,  and  conducted 
by  him  until  his  death  in  1899,  when  for  a  time  Dr. 
A.  Kohut,  the  professor  of  Talmud,  conducted  the 
institution.  Upon  his  death  the  position  of  the 
seminary  became  precarious,  imtil  it  was  recon- 
stituted in  1902  by  a  new  organization  which  was 
endowed  with  a  fund  of  over  $500,000,  to  which 
contributions  were  made  by  Leonard  Lewisohn, 
Daniel  Guggenheim,  and  others,  including  Jacob 
H.  Schiff,  who  also  donated  a  special  building  on 
University  Heights.  It  received  a  charter  from 
the  State  of  New  York  in  the  same  year,  with  the 
right  to  confer  the  degrees  of  rabbi,  doctor  of 
divinity,  and  doctor  of  Hebrew  literature,  where- 
upon Dr.  Solomon  Schechter  (q.v.),  reader  in 
rabbinics  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  England, 
and  the  well-known  dbcoverer  of  the  Hebrew 
original  of  Ecclesiasticus,  was  elected  president  of 
the  faculty,  and  a  number  of  scholars  were  brought 
over  from  Europe  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the 
seminary  under  the  new  direction.  The  seminaiy 
moved,  in  1903,  into  its  new  building  at  531-635 
West  123d  Street,  which  contains  in  its  highest 
story  ample  room  for  the  fine  library  which  has  been 
collected  since  that  date,  and  which  now  (1911) 
amounts  to  39,000  books  and  1,500  manuscripts, 


the  greatest  collection  of  Jewish  works  in  any  Jewish 
institution  in  the  world.  This  includes  the  libraries 
of  the  late  M.  Steinschneider,  David  Cassel,  and 
M.  Halberstam,  and  a  laige  niunber  of  works 
presented  by  Judge  Mayer  Sulzberger. 

The  number  of  students  is  at  present  about 
seventy,  of  whom  thirty-two  are  m.  the  senior  class, 
all  graduates  of  American  colleges  or  possessing  an 
equivalent  degree.  The  coiu-se  of  study  extends 
over  a  period  of  foiu*  years,  and  includes  training  in 
Bible,  Talmud,  Jewish  history  and  literature,  theol- 
ogy, homiletics,  and  Semitics.  Connected  with  the 
seminary  is  a  teachers'  institute,  which  provides 
training  for  teachers  of  Sabbath  and  religious 
schools.  The  seminary  publishes  a  series  of  scientific 
works  on  Jewish  literatiu^  entitled  Texts  and 
Studies  of  the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary,  and  three 
volumes  have  already  appeared,  edited  by  Prof.  L. 
Ginzberg  (New  York,  1910  sqq.). 

Joseph  Jacobs. 

Vn.  Lutheran: — 1.  An^sburr:  Augsburg  Semi- 
nary, the  oldest  Norwegian  Lutheran  divinity 
school  in  America,  is  controlled  by  the  Norwegian 
Lutheran  Free  Chureh  of  North  America,  was  or- 
ganized in  1869,  and  began  its  work  at  Marshall, 
Wis.,  whence  it  was  moved,  in  1872,  to  its  present 
situation  in  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Prof.  A.  Weenaas 
was  the  first  president,  and  he  was  succeeded  in 
1876  by  Prof.  George  Sverdrup,  who  served  up  to  his 
death  in  1907,  when  Prof.  Sven  Oftedal,  the  senior 
professor  of  the  seminary,  who  had  been  connected 
with  it  since  1873,  became  its  president.  On  the 
death  of  Prof.  Oftedal  in  1911,  Prof.  George  Sver- 
drup succeeded  him  in  the  presidency.  In  the 
forty  years  of  its  existence,  346  young  men  have 
graduated  from  its  theological  department,  almost 
all  serving  as  ministers  in  Lutheran  chim;hes  in  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  Illinois,  Wisconsin, 
Iowa,  Minnesota,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  South  Dakota, 
North  Dakota,  Washington,  Oregon,  and  British 
Columbia,  while  many  of  its  theological  graduates 
have  been,  and  are,  engaged  in  missionary  work, 
principally  in  Madagascar.  The  aim  of  Augsbui^ 
Seminary  is  to  educate  pious  and  devoted  minis- 
ters qutdified  for  the  hard  and  self-sacrificing  life 
of  the  pioneers  of  a  free  chureh  for  a  free  people. 
While  adhering  strictly  to  the  Lutheran  confession, 
and  laying  great  stress  on  personal  Christian  expe- 
rience, Augsburg  Seminary  takes  a  view  of  the  edu- 
cation of  ministers  different  from  what  is  considered 
the  standard  in  the  European  state  churches  with 
their  Latin  schools  and  universities.  The  govern- 
ing ideas  of  the  seminary  are  as  follows:  Ministers 
should  be  Christian  workers  trained  for  their  calling 
in  religious  institutions,  not  in  secular  colleges; 
they  should  be  so  educated  as  not  to  become  a 
caste  estranged  from  the  people  in  general,  and 
especially  not  from  the  believers  in  the  Chiu'ch; 
the  essential  medium  for  the  spiritual  development 
of  young  men  being  educated  for  the  ministry 
should  not  be  the  Greco-Boman  classical  literature, 
imbued  as  it  is  with  pagan  ideas  and  immorality, 
but  the  Word  of  God. 

Augsbm^  Seminary  is  not,  therefore,  a  combina- 
tion of  a  secular  college  and  a  theological  seminary, 
but  a  strictly  religious  institution  for  the  education 
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of  ministers  through  a  seven-years'  course,  of  which 
the  first  foiu*  are  preparatory  for  theological  study 
proper.  In  the  theological  coiu'se  much  more  time 
is  given  to  Biblical  and  historical  than  to  dogmatic 
theology,  the  idea  being  that  Christianity  is  not  a 
philosophical  system,  but  a  personal  life.  The  his- 
tory of  Augsbiu'g  Seminary  has  been  one  of  continual 
struggle,  partly  on  account  of  the  financial  diffi- 
culties with  which  an  institute  of  this  kind  must 
contend  among  poor  and  struggling  immigrants,  and 
partly  because  the  principles  of  the  seminary  have 
been  the  object  of  many  and  persevering  attacks 
from  those  who  were  more  or  less  interested  in  con- 
tinuing in  the  new  country  the  ideas  prevailing  in 
the  state  churches  in  regard  both  to  the  education 
of  ministers  and  to  the  relation  between  the  clergy 
and  the  common  people  in  the  churches. 

George  Sverdrup,  Jr. 
2.  Aiisustana:  Augustana  Theological  Seminary, 
under  the  control  of  the  EvangeHcal  Lutheran 
Church,  was  established  in  1860  at  Chicago,  whence 
it  was  removed,  three  years  later,  to  Paxton,  111., 
and  thence,  in  1875,  to  Rock  Island,  111.,  where  it  is 
now  permanently  located.  It  had  its  origin  in  the 
need  of  providing  ministers  for  the  Swedish  immi- 
grants, and  among  its  foimders  were  Rev.  L.  P. 
Esbjom,  Rev.  T.  N.  Hasselquist,  and  Rev.  Erland 
Carlsson,  while  its  earhest  professors  were  the  two 
first  named  and  Dr.  A.  R.  Cervin,  T.  N.  Hassel- 
quist being  also  first  president  until  his  death  in 
1891.  In  1890  two  additional  professors  were 
appointed,  and  the  course  of  study  was  changed 
on  the  adoption  of  the  imiversity  plan,  the  courses 
offered  now  nimibering  twenty.  The  number  of 
graduates  of  the  seminary,  inclusive  of  the  year 
1909,  is  698,  and  the  instruction  corresponds  to  the 
best  requirements  of  well-equipped  seminaries, 
the  diploma  being  recognized  by  the  Church  of 
Sweden.  The  seminary  has  also  a  post-graduate 
department  offering  twenty-four  courses.  Students 
may  receive  the  B.D.  degree,  and  all  who  have  ac- 
quired A.B.  and  B.D.,  and  pass  satisfactory  exami- 
nations in  eight  subjects  of  the  post-graduate  courses, 
receive  the  degree  of  C.S.T.  by  continued  studies 
and  on  the  completion  of  an  accepted  and  printed 
thesis  on  some  theological  subject.  The  degree  D.D. 
may  be  conferred  if  the  scholarship  of  the  candidate 
and  his  standing  are  such  that  he  may  be  recom- 
mended. The  seminary  stands  for  Lutheran 
orthodoxy,  evangelical  Christianity,  and  higher 
theological  cultiu^,  and  its  influence  on  its  own 
denomination  has  been  to  extend  the  work  of  Augus- 
tana Synod  throughout  the  United  States  and  to 
encourage  missionary  activity  in  foreign  lands. 
Standing  for  true  conservatism,  true  liberalism,  and 
faithfulness  to  the  Augsburg  Confession,  it  has  done 
much  to  strengthen  the  Lutheran  Church  in  the 
United  States.  There  are,  however,  no  special 
movements  that  have  originated  in  the  seminary 
except  the  Augustana  Foreign  Mission  Society. 
All  the  professors  of  the  seminary  have  been  more 
or  less  prominent,  and  among  them  special  mention 
should  be  made  of  T.  N.  Hasselquist  (who  was  also 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Augustana  Synod),  O. 
Olsson  (q.v.;  president  of  the  institution  from  1891 
to  1900),  and  R.  F.  Weidner  (q.v.;  now  president 


of  the  Lutheran  Seminary  at  Chicago).  The  regu- 
lar professors  are  foiu*  in  number:  C.  £.  Lindbeig 
(acting  president  and  professor  of  systematic 
theology,  fituigics,  and  church  polity),  N.  For- 
sander  (q.v.;  historical  theology,  Swedish  bomi- 
letics,  and  pastoral  theology),  S.  G.  Youngert 
(philosophy,  Greek  New  Testament,  exegesis,  New- 
Testament  introduction,  and  catechetics),  and  C. 
A.  Blomgren  (Hebrew,  Old-Testament  introduction 
and  exegesis,  propedeutics,  and  English  homiletics). 
There  are  eighteen  trustees  of  the  institution,  which 
is  governed  by  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Au^^ustana 
Synod;  and  it  had  in  1910  fifty-eight  students,  all 
of  whom  are  Lutherans,  from  almost  every  state  in 
the  Union.  The  endowment  is  about  $380,000,  this 
being  for  the  entire  institution  of  Augustana  College 
and  Theological  Seminary,  and  the  library  of  24,000 
volumes  likewise  belongs  to  the  institution  as  a 
whole.  A  new  library  building  known  as  the  Denk- 
mann  Memorial  Library,  costing  over  $200,000,  was 
dedicated  in  1911.  Since  1901  the  president  has 
been  Dr.  Gustav  Andreen,  who  for  some  yeajB  has 
been  relieved  from  teaching  in  order  to  raise  addi- 
tional funds  for  the  college  and  seminary. 

Conrad  Emil  Lindbebg. 
3.  Ohioaffo:   This  seminary,  ofl&cially  known  as 
''  The   Theological   Seminary   of   the   Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church  at  Chicago,   III.,"   received   its 
charter  July  29,  1891,  was  opened  Oct.  1  of    the 
same  year,  and  is  now  located  in  Maywood,  a  suburb 
of  Chicago.    The  directors,  originally  appointed  by 
the  ofl^cers  of  the  General  Council  of  the  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church,  are  self-perpetuating,  and  elect 
their  successors  from  synods  in  strict  harmony  with 
the  doctrinal  position  of  the  seminary  "  as  set  forth 
in  the  Fundamental  Principles  of  Faith  and  Church 
Polity  as  declared  by  the  General  Council  (1867)  at 
Fort  Wayne,   Ind."     The  first  president   of   the 
board  (to  1894)  ivas  the  Rev.  W.  A.  Passavant 
(q.v.),  by  whose  zeal  and  liberality  the  seminary 
was  founded.    So  far  but  five  professors  have  been 
connected  with  the  seminary:  Rev.  R.  F.  Weidner 
(q.v.;   dogmatics  and  exegesis  since  1891;    elected 
president  in  1893),  Rev.  H.  W.  Roth  (practical 
theology  and  church  history,  1891-97),  Rev.  G.  H. 
Gerberding  (practical  theology  since  1894),  Rev. 
E.  F.  Krauss  (New-Testament  exegesis  since  1900), 
and  Rev.  Alfred  Ramsey  (historical  theology  since 
1904).     The  aim  of  the  institution  is  to  prepare 
men  for  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel,  especiaUy  in  con- 
nection with  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  and 
is  open  to  all  students  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church  and  to  all  pastors  thereof,  as  well  as  to  any 
others,  whether  students  or  pastors,  who,  having 
the  proper  gifts  and  education,  give  evidence  of 
Christian  character  and  experience.    All  the  sciences 
included  in  theology,   some  thirty  or  more,   are 
logically  arranged  so  as  to  be  comprised  in  twenty- 
one    distinct    and    independent    courses    covering 
seventy-two  hours'  instruction  weekly,  and   each 
subject,  except  Greek  and  Hebrew  exegesis,  may 
be  completed  in  one  year.    A  student  of  average 
ability  can  graduate  in  three  years  (sixteen  courses), 
and  in  four  years  can  take  the  degree  of  B.D. 
(twenty-one  courses) .   Twenty-four  different  oounes 
are  also  offered  to  post-graduates  by  correspondenoe. 
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In  addition  to  the  regular  professors,  five  or  more 
instructors  are  appointed  each  year  to  give  instruc- 
tion from  three  to  twelve  hours  weekly.  On  an 
average  forty  students  have  been  enrolled  as  resi- 
dent students  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  and  on  an 
average  over  a  hundred  as  non-resident  students 
since  1900.  There  are  about  10,000  carefully 
selected  books  in  the  library. 

Revere  Franklin  Weidner. 

Bibuookapht:  StudenlCt  Handbook  of  tKe  Theologieal  Semi- 
nary of  the  Evangdieal  lAiiheran  Church  at  Chicago,  lU,, 
Chicago,  1908. 

4.  Oolnmbue:  The  Evangelical  Lutheran  Semi- 
nary at  Columbus,  O.,  the  oldest  educational  insti- 
tution of  the  Lutheran  Church  west  of  the  Alleghany 
Mountains,  was  established  in  Canton,  O.,  in  1830 
by  the  Lutheran  S3mod  of  Ohio  and  Adjacent 
States,  generally  known  as  the  Joint  Synod  of  Ohio, 
an  organization  of  German  and  English  Lutheran 
pastors  and  congregations  dating  back  to  the  year 
1818.  About  two  years  after  the  founding  of  the 
school,  it  was  removed  to  Columbus,  O.,  where  it 
has  since,  with  some  slight  interruptions,  continued 
its  work  of  furnishing  a  goodly  percentage  of  Ger- 
man and  English  pastors  to  the  Lutheran  con- 
gregations of  Ohio  and  states  farther  west.  It 
represents  doctrinally  the  status  of  the  Joint  Synod, 
which  is  that  of  conservative  and  confessional 
Lutheranism,  and  is  an  exponent  of  the  theological 
thought  of  the  Lutheran  Church  of  Germany  during 
its  orthodox  period.  Its  first  instructor  was  Prof. 
Wilhelm  Schmidt,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Halle,  who  for  ten  years  remained  its  only  teacher, 
and  among  his  successors  the  most  influential  have 
been  Prof.  Wilhelm  H.  Lehmann  and  Prof.  M.  Loy, 
now  professor  emeritus.  The  institution  has  been 
largely  influential  in  making  Western  Lutheranism 
confessional  and  orthodox,  and  himdreds  of  its 
graduates  have  been,  and  still  are,  active  in  the 
work  of  establishing  congregations  especially  among 
the  settlers  throughout  the  West  who  come  from 
the  Lutheran  coimtries  of  Europe.  A  unique 
featiu^  is  that  its  instruction  is  bilingual,  theological 
lectures  in  German  alternating  with  those  in  English, 
and  perhaps  seventy-five  per  cent  of  its  graduates 
are  able  to  preach  in  both  languages.  The  trustees, 
eleven  in  number  (eight  clergymen  and  three 
laymen),  are  all  selected  from  the  membership  of 
the  Joint  Synod,  and  are  elected  at  the  biennial 
convention  of  this  body.  The  faculty  nimibers  five 
of  whom  one,  as  emeritus,  is  no  longer  engaged  in 
active  work.  The  dean  is  Prof.  F.  W.  Stellhom 
(q.v.)  and  the  secretary  is  Prof.  George  H.  Schodde 
(q.v.).  The  student  body,  which  in  some  years 
runs  up  to  fifty,  was  in  1910  thirty-eight,  namely, 
eighteen  in  the  senior,  ten  in  the  middle,  and  ten  in 
the  junior  class.  Although  originally  incorporated 
as  "  The  German  Theological  Seminary,"  by  act  of 
legislature  this  name  was  changed  several  years  ago 
to  "  Theological  Seminary,"  as  both  German  and 
English  are  entitled  to  exactly  the  same  rights  in  the 
work  of  the  school.  George  H.  Schodde. 

Bxbuographt:  O.  H.  Schodde,  The  LtOheran  Seminary  at 
Cdumbua,  Ohio,  Columbua,  O.,  1905;  P.  A.  Peter  and 
W.  Schmidt,  OeechichU  der  aUgemeinen  evangeliach- 
lutheriechen  Synode  von  Ohio  und  anderer  StaaUn,  Oolum- 
bus,  1900. 


6.  Oonoordia  (St.  Lonia):  This  institution,  the 
largest  of  its  denomination  in  the  United  States, 
was  founded  as  a  classical  college  and  school  of 
theology  in  1839  by  Lutheran  emigrants  from 
Saxony,  who  were  fleeing  from  the  persecutions  of 
a  rationalistic  state-church  to  the  land  of  religious 
liberty.  Its  first  home  was  in  the  forests  of  Perry 
Co.,  Mo.,  at  the  village  of  Altenburg,  and  its  first 
building  was  a  log-hut  constructed  by  members  of 
the  first  faculty,  which  consisted  of  the  candidates 
of  theology  C.  F.  W.  Walther  (q.v.),  J.  F.  Buenger, 
O.  Fuerbringer,  and  Th.  Brohm.  After  the  organizar 
tion  of  the  German  Evangelical  Lutheran  Synod  of 
Missouri,  Ohio,  and  Other  States  in  1847,  the  in- 
stitution was,  in  1849,  removed  to  St.  Louis,  and  the 
synod  elected  Walther,  at  that  time  pastor  of  the 
Lutheran  congregation  at  St.  Louis,  its  first  profes- 
sor of  theology.  He  remained  with  the  institution 
as  its  foremost  teacher  and  president  until  his  death 
in  1887.  In  1861  the  classical  (preparatory)  depart- 
ment was  removed  to  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  while  the 
"  Practical  Theological  Seminary,*'  with  Professor 
Craemer,  was  transferred  from  Fort  Wayne  to  St. 
Louis,  and  was  united  wdth  the  **  Theoretical  Semi- 
nary "  under  the  presidency  of  Professor  Walther. 
The  two  seminaries  remained  united  imtil  1875, 
when  the  "  Practical  Seminary  "  was  removed  to 
Springfield,  111.  During  Walther's  presidency  the 
teachers  were  A.  Biewend,  G.  Schick,  Alex.  Saxer, 
G.  Seyffarth,  R.  Lange,  Laur.  Larsen,  A.  Craemer, 
E.  A.  Brauer,  Th.  Brohm,  E.  Preuss,  F.  A.  Schmidt 
(q.v.),  G.  Schaller,  M.  Guenther,  and  F.  Pieper  (q.v.). 
By  synodical  action  Professor  Pieper,  after  the 
death  of  Walther,  succeeded  to  the  presidency  and 
the  chair  of  systematic  and  pastoral  theology,  and 
with  him  the  following  have  been  holding  theological 
professorships  since  1887:  G.  Stoeckhardt  (exe- 
gesis), A.  Graebner  (d.  1904),  E.  A.  W.  Krauss 
(history),  O.  Fuerbringer  (isagogics),  F.  Bente 
(symbolics),  G.  Mezger  (homiletics),  and  W.  Dau 
(English  dogmatics).  With  the  number  of  resi- 
dent students  steadily  growing,  the  capacity  of  the 
college  buildings  had  to  be  increased  from  time  to 
time.  The  erection  of  a  large  main  building  in  1883, 
at  the  cost  of  $150,000,  raised  the  capacity  to  2C0, 
and  an  annex,  built  in  1907,  to  300  resident  students. 

The  doctrinal  position  of  Concordia  Seminary 
is  imderstood  from  the  position  to  w^hich  its  foimders 
were  led  under  severe  struggles  of  an  awakened  con- 
science crying  for  siu^  grace  and  truth.  Its  founders 
had  emerged  from  the  rationalism  of  a  degenerated 
state-church,  and  had  overcome  very  pronoimced 
hierarchical  tendencies  in  their  own  midst:  they 
had  firmly  grasped,  and  they  deeply  impressed 
upon  their  students,  the  principle  that,  as  regards 
doctrine  and  discipline,  there  is  only  one  conscience- 
binding  authority,  viz.  the  Word  of  Christ,  which 
is  given  to  the  Church  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  All 
matters  not  determined  by  this  Word  (adiaphora) 
are  to  be  adjusted,  not  by  the  rulings  of  "  church 
authorities,"  but  by  the  mutual  consent  of  Chris- 
tians themselves,  church  coimcils,  synods,  etc., 
having  only  advisory  power  in  such  matters.  As 
regards  doctrine,  in  particular,  Concordia  Seminary 
inculcates  in  its  students  the  following  principles: 
The  doctrine  to  be  taught  in  the  Church  must  be 
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divine  doctrine,  not  only  in  the  sense  that  it  treats 
of  divine  matters,  but,  above  all,  in  the  sense  that  it 
exhibits  CSod's  own  thoughts,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
human  views  and  opinions.  Christian  doctrine  is 
nothing  but  what  God  himself  thinks  and  pro- 
claims about  these  matters  in  Holy  Scripture,  and 
Christian  doctrine  regarding  Holy  Scripture  is  not 
what  men  hold  it  to  be,  but  what  Christ  and  his 
apostles  taught  us  that  it  is,  viz.,  the  infallible  Word 
of  Ciod,  given  by  inspiration.  The  various  parts  of 
Christian  doctrine  fqrm  a  harmonic  whole  to  such 
an  extent  that  an  aberration  in  one  doctrine  af- 
fects, by  consequence,  the  whole  body  of  doctrine, 
especially  the  doctrine  of  justification,  and  what- 
ever lacun£e  appear  in  the  body  of  Christian 
doctrine  are  not  to  be  filled  up  by  human  specula- 
tion, but  must  be  left  open,  to  be  filled  by  the  per- 
fect knowledge  of  eternity.  This  principle  explains 
the  position  which  Concordia  Seminary  occupies 
over  and  against  Calvinism  on  the  one  hand  and 
Arminianism  or  Synei^gism  on  the  other.  Concordia 
Seminary  retains  both  the  teaching  of  universalis 
gratia  and  sola  gratia,  claiming  that  Scripture 
teaches  both,  and  it  finds  a  correct  restatement  of 
Biblical  doctrine  over  against  error  in  the  Confes- 
sions of  the  Lutheran  Chiu'ch,  while  holding  that 
later  Lutheran  theologians  have  in  some  points  de- 
viated from  the  accuracy  of  Scriptiu^  teaching,  as 
on  the  relations  of  Church  and  State,  Sunday,  con- 
version, and  predestination.  By  rigidly  adhering  to 
these  principles  the  institution  has  been  instrumen- 
tal in  educating  a  homogeneous  Christian  ministry, 
which  is  modem  in  equipment — only  graduates  of 
classical  colleges  are  admitted — and  acquainted  with 
modem  doctrinal  liberalism,  while  rejecting  and 
combating  doctrinal  looseness  in  every  form  as 
unbiblical  and  imscientific.  Its  graduates  are  at 
work  in  all  the  states  of  the  Union,  and  in  Canada, 
South  America,  Australia,  India,  and  Europe  (Lon- 
don, and  the  Lutheran  Free  Chiu-ches  in  Germany 
and  Denmark). 

Concordia  Seminary  registered  in  1910  285  stu- 
dents, and  seven  professors,  who  lecture  in  Grerman, 
English,  and  Latin.  It  is  governed  by  a  board  of 
trustees  composed  of  three  lay  and  two  clerical 
members  who  are  elected  by  the  Missouri  Sjmod  for  a 
term  of  three  years.  All  the  students  are  Luther- 
ans and,  with  some  few  exceptions,  are  graduates  of 
the  Synod's  classical  schools  at  BronxviUe,  JJ.  Y., 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
Concordia,  Mo.,  and  Winfield,  Kan.  The  supply  of 
young  men  upon  whom  the  Synod  may  levy  for 
making  up  losses  in,  and  for  enlai^ng,  its  ministry 
is  practically  unlimited,  since  2,123  parochial  schools 
are  in  operation  within  the  Synod.  Concordia  Sem- 
inary carries  no  endowment,  and  all  expenses  are 
defrayed  from  the  synodical  treasiny,  which  is  kept 
solvent  by  volimtary  contributions  of  the  congre- 
gations and  by  the  proceeds  of  the  Synod's  book 
concern,  the  Concordia  Publishing  House.  The 
number  of  books  in  the  library  of  the  seminary  is 
15,000.  Franz  A.  O.  Pibper. 

Biblxoorapht:  Der  Lutheraner,  xrgviii.-gndx.;  F.  Pi«per, 
Lehnldlvng  der  Miawuri-^ynodet  St.  Louis,  Mo.»  1807. 

6.  Oonoordia  (Sprinfffleld,  111.) :  This  institu- 
tion, now  situated  in  Springfield,  111.,  and  officially 


entitled ''  Concordia  College,"  owes  its  origin  to  Rev. 
J.  C.  W.  L5he  (q.v.)  of  Neuendettelsau,  Bavaria, 
who,  touched  by  the  religious  distress  among  the 
emigrated  Germans,  founded  a  seminary  for  prac- 
tical preparation  for  the  ministry  at  Ft.  Wayne, 
Ind.,  in  1846.    Lohe  sent  over  eleven  young  men, 
together  with  a  talented  candidate  of  theology, 
Roebbelen,   as  instructor,  and,   under   the  super- 
vision  of  Dr.   W.   Sihler   (q.v.),  the   school   was 
opened  in  an  upper  chamber  of  the  parsonage.   The 
earliest  instructors  of  this  "  Practical  Seminary  of 
the  Missouri  Synod  "  were  Dr.  W.  Sihler  and  Profs. 
A.  Wolter  and  A.  Biewend   (184^-50).      The  va- 
cancy caused  by  Biewend 's  call  to  the  St.  Louis 
Seminary  was  filled  in  1850  by  Prof.  A.  Craemer, 
who  for  forty-one  years  was  an  untiring  and  zealous 
laborer  in  behalf  of  the  ''  Practical  Seminary."    A 
radical  change  occurred  in  1861,  when  the  classical 
department  of  Concordia  Seminary,  St.  Louis,  was 
removed  to  Ft.  Wayne,  while  the  "  Practical  Theo- 
logical  Seminary,"  with   Professor   Craemer,    was 
transferred  from  Ft.Wayne  to  St.  Louis  to  be  united 
with  the  "  Theoretical  Seminary  "  under  the  super- 
vision of  Dr.  C.  F.  W.  Walther  (q.v.).     Until  1875 
all  the  professors  lectured  to  the  students  of  both 
seminaries,  but  now  another  important  change  was 
to  take  place.    In  Springfield,  lU.,  the  Illinois  State 
University  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  General 
Council.    This  sjmod  was  desirous  of  selling  the  in- 
stitution, and,  largely  through  the  agency  of  Rev. 
W.  A.  Passavant  (q.v.)  and  of  Rev.  H.  Katt  (now 
of  Terre  Haute,  Ind.;    then  assistant  pastor  at 
Springfield),  it  was  purchased  by  the  Missouri  Synod 
in  1873.    The  following  year  the  "  Proseminary " 
(established   in    1852),   with   Professor    Kroening, 
was  removed  from  St.  Louis  to  Springfield,  and  in 
1875  the  "  Practical  Seminary  "  followed,  with  Pro- 
fessor Craemer  as  president.    Here  the  seminary  has 
found  a  permanent  home.    Prof.  H.  W3rneken  was 
called  in  1876,  and  Prof.   J.  S.  Simon  in    1881. 
Wyneken  resigned  in  1890  on  accoimt  of  failing 
health,  Craemer  died  in  1891,  and  Kroening  was 
called  to  Milwaukee  in  1892,  their  successors  being 
Prof.    R.    Pieper    (elected   to    the    presidency   in 
1891),    Prof.  J.  Herzer,  and  Prof.   F.  Streckfuss 
(1892).     In  1892  an  English  theological  professor- 
ship was  foimded  and  filled  by  the  appointment  of 
Prof.  L.  Wessel.    Professor  Simon  resigned  in  1904, 
and  was  succeeded  first  by  Prof.  T.  Schlueter  (now 
at  Watertown,  Wis.)  and  then  by  Prof.  O.  Boeder 
(1909).     As  quite  a  niunber  of  Slovak  students 
pursue  their  studies  here,  Prof.  S.  Tuhy  was  ap- 
pointed in  1910  to  instruct  them  in  their  mothei^ 
tongue. 

The  whole  course  embraces  two  departments: 
the  proseminary  (two  years)  and  the  seminary 
(three  years),  in  the  latter  of  which  the  usual 
branches  of  exegetical,  systematic,  historical,  and 
practical  theology  are  taught.  Since  the  ministers 
must  be  enabled  to  officiate  in  German  and  in  £Ing- 
lish,  instruction  is  imparted  in  both  languages. 
The  institution  stands  for  soimd  Lutheranism,  and 
no  teaching  contrary  to  the  Book  of  Concord  is  toler- 
ated, and  for  a  thoroughly  conservative  positioii 
in  respect  to  Biblical  criticism  and  "  scientific  the- 
ology."   Over  700  ministers  have  graduated  here. 
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The  campus  comprises  eight  and  one-half  acres  with 
modem  and  commodious  buildings,  and  the  semi- 
nary is  entirely  sustained  by  the  Missouri  Synod. 
The  student  body  (1910)  nimibers  216,  and  comes 
from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
while  six  are  from  Australia,  two  from  Brazil, 
and  one  from  New  Zealand.  The  library  contains 
about  4,500  volumes.  Louis  Wessel. 

Bibuoorapht:     FUnfMioj&hrtQea  JubUAum  de%   Concordia- 
Seminan  zu  Springfield,  III.,  1840-^,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  1800. 

7.  QettyabuTff:  This  institution,  officially  desig- 
nated **  The  Theological  Seminary  of  the  General 
Synod  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  the 
United  States,"  is  located  in  Gettysburg,  Adams 
Co.,  Pa.,  where  it  occupies  a  site  of  over  forty  acres 
on  the  historic  Seminary  Ridge,  overlooking  the 
town.  It  was  founded  in  1826  by  the  General 
Synod,  wjjuch  at  its  first  meeting  in  1820  appointed 
a  committee  to  report  on  the  feasibility  of  establish- 
ing a  theological  school.  The  project  was  deemed 
impracticable,  but  it  was  revived,  chiefly  through  a 
sermon  preached  by  the  Rev.  S.  S.  Schmucker 
(q.v.)  of  New  Market,  Va.,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Maryland  and  Virginia  Synod,  Oct.  17,  1824,  and 
the  General  Synod  in  consequence  reconsidered 
the  matter  a  year  later,  taking  steps  at  once  for 
the  organization  of  the  seminary.  Rev.  S.  S. 
Schmucker  was  elected  the  first  professor  in  1826, 
and  for  forty-six  years  he  remaineid  its  head,  during 
the  greater  part  of  this  period  being  the  most  potent 
factor  in  the  building  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  and 
for  the  first  four  years  of  the  existence  of  the  semi- 
nary being  its  only  professor.  During  the  great 
battle  of  July,  1863,  the  old  seminary  building  was 
considerably  damaged  by  shells,  besides  being  used 
as  a  hospital,  and  the  institution  also  passed  through 
the  stress  of  ecclesiastical  controversy  in  the  sixties, 
resulting  in  the  resignation  of  several  professors,  the 
establishment  of  another  Lutheran  seminary  in 
Philadelphia  in  1864,  and  the  organization  of  the 
General  Coimcil  in  1866. 

The  seminary  has  been  attended  by  1,100  stu- 
dents, most  of  whom  have  entered  the  Lutheran 
ministry,  though  a  small  minority  have  become 
ministers  in  other  denominations.  It  has  also  pre- 
pared many  professors  for  colleges  and  seminaries, 
as  well  as  missionaries  for  the  home  and  the  foreign 
field.  The  doctrinal  basis  is  the  Word  of  God  as 
contained  in  the  canonical  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
and  the  New  Testaments  as  the  only  infalUble  rule  of 
faith  and  practise,  and  the  Augsburg  Confession  as 
a  correct  exhibition  of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of 
the  divine  word.  The  institution  occupies  a  con- 
servative, orthodox  position,  in  accord  with  the 
evangelical  character  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in 
America.  This  seminary,  being  the  oldest  purely 
theological  Lutheran  institution  in  America,  and 
the  largest  in  the  General  Synod,  has  exerted  a 
correspondingly  wide  influence,  and  during  the 
first  half  of  its  existence,  before  other  Lutheran 
seminaries  were  founded,  nearly  all  the  leading 
ministers  and  educators  were  trained  there.  Among 
past  instructors  the  following  may  be  mentioned: 
Drs.  S.  S.  Schmucker  (q.v.),  E.  L.  Hazelius,  H.  I. 
Schmidt,  C.  A.  Hay,  Charles  P.  Krauth  (q.v.), 
Charles  F.  Schaeffer  (q.v.),  J.  A.  Brown,  M.  Vid- 


entine  (q.v.),  E.  J.  Wolf,  C.  A.  Stork,  and  J.  W. 
Richard.  In  1910  the  number  of  professors  was 
five,  besides  whom  there  are  occasional  lecturers  on 
doctrinal  and  practical  subjects.  The  institution  is 
governed  by  a  board  of  directors,  whose  maximum 
niunber  does  not  exceed  fifty,  chosen  by  district 
synods  which  contribute  toward  its  support.  There 
are  now  fifty-three  students  in  attendance,  all  of 
whom  are  Lutherans,  all  except  two  being  college 
graduates.  Three-fourths  of  them  are  from  Penn- 
sylvania, one  from  Germany,  and  the  rest  from 
adjacent  states.  The  endowment  amounts  to  about 
$260,000,  and  the  real  estate  is  worth  $250,000. 
The  libraries  contain  20,000  voliunes,  including  the 
valuable  collection  of  3,000  of  the  Lutheran  His- 
torical Society.  J.  A.  Singmaster. 

Bibuogbapht:  E.  J.  Wolf.  The  LtOherane  in  America,  New 
York,  1889;  H.  £.  Jacobs.  History  of  the  Evangelical  Lu- 
theran Church  in  the  United  States,  New  York,  1893;  Lu- 
theran Quarterly,  vi.,  ziv. 

8.  Hamma:  This  institution  is  located  in  Spring- 
field, Clark  Co.,  O.,  and  was  known  as  the  Witten- 
berg Theological  Seminary  until,  in  1905,  its  name 
was  changed  to  Hamma  Divinity  School  in  recogni- 
tion of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  M.  W.  Hamma,  who  had  just 
given  almost  $200,000  for  the  endowment  and 
extension  of  the  institution.  The  school  was 
established  in  1845,  and  has  always  been  afiiliated 
with  and  controlled  by  the  General  Synod  of  the 
EvangeUcal  Lutheran  Church,  its  founder  being 
the  Rev.  Eara  Keller,  who  had  come  from  Mary- 
land at  the  call  of  the  scattered  Lutherans  in  Ohio. 
Among  the  early  teachers  were  Dr.  Keller  (presi- 
dent of  both  college  and  seminary).  Dr.  Samuel 
Sprecher  (q.v.;  for  twenty-five  years  president  and 
for  thirty-five  years  instructor).  Dr.  F.  W.  Conrad 
(afterward  editor  of  The  Lutheran  Observer),  Dr. 
J.  H.  W.  Stuckenberg  (q.v.),  and  Dr.  Samuel  A. 
Ort,  for  eighteen  years  president  and  for  thirty 
years  instructor.  The  school  stands  for  the  con- 
servative theology  of  the  historic  Lutheran  Church. 
It  believes  strongly  in  the  creeds  of  the  church,  is 
opposed  to  all  the  so-called  Uberalizing  tendencies 
of  radical  theology,  and  teaches  heartily  that  the 
Bible  is  the  Word  of  God,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is 
progressive,  and  looks  forward  hopefully  to  the  time 
when  there  may  come  a  union  of  the  Lutheran  forces 
in  America.  The  influence  of  the  school  has  been 
strongly  felt  throughout  the  general  body  to  which 
it  belongs,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no  other  theo- 
logical school  has  had  more  influence  during  the  last 
twenty  years  in  shaping  the  policies  and  affecting 
the  development  of  the  General  Synod. 

The  present  faculty  is  made  up  as  follows :  Charles 
G.  Heckert  (president),  Leander  S.  Keyser  (Chrich 
tian  theology  and  ethics),  David  H.  Bauslin  (q.v.; 
ecclesiastical  history),  V.  G.  A.Tressler  (q.v.;  New- 
Testament  philology).  Loyal  H.  Larimer  (Old- 
Testament  language  and  exegesis),  and  J.  L.  Neve 
(symbolics  and  practical  theology).  The  board  of 
directors  niunbers  forty-two,  and  is  the  same  as  that 
controlling  Wittenberg  College.  The  student  body 
has  been  slowly  increasing  in  numbers  during  the 
past  five  years,  and  the  enrolment  for  1910,  in 
which  Germany  and  Norway  are  represented,  is 
thirty-four.     The  endowment  is  about  $300,000, 
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much  of  which  has  been  given  during  the  last  ten 
jrears,  and  there  is  also  a  special  endowment  for 
library  and  art  purposes.  The  library  contains 
about  18,000  volumes.  The  only  printed  history  of 
the  seminary  is  that  contained  in  a  history  of 
Wittenberg  College  published  in  Springiaeld  in  1887 
by  Rev.  G.  G.  Clark.  Charles  G.  Heckert. 

0.  Hartwiok:  This  institution,  which  is  the  oldest 
Lutheran  classical  and  theological  school  in  America, 
is  located  near  Cooperstown,  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y., 
where  it  was  founded  in  1797  by  Rev.  John  Christo- 
pher Hartwick,  for  the  purpose  of  educating  the 
American  Indians  who  at  that  time  occupied  a 
'ai^e  portion  of  the  state  of  New  York,  and  to 
furnish  missionaries  to  labor  among  those  tribes. 
Funds  were  secured  by  Hartwick  from  the  sale  of 
some  16,000  acres  of  land  which  he  had  bought 
from  the  Indians  in  1754.  The  first  instructor  in 
theology  was  Dr.  John  A.  Kimze,  and  this  depart- 
ment has  been  maintained  uninterruptedly  from 
1797  to  the  present  time.  In  1815  the  first  seminary 
building  on  the  present  site  was  erected,  and  Dr. 
E.  L.  Hazelius  was  elected  principal  and  professor 
of  theology.  Though  Hartwick's  Indian  scheme 
proved  a  failure,  his  seminary  has  been  a  factor  in 
Lutheran  theological  education  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury. For  twenty-nine  years  it  was  the  only  school 
of  its  denomination  in  the  United  States,  and  in  its 
early  history  it  frequently  had  students  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  between  Canada  and  South 
Carolina.  It  met  a  distinct  need  in  American 
Lutheranism  by  furnishing  English-speaking  pas- 
tors for  the  Anglicized  descendants  of  the  Palatines 
who  early  settled  in  the  Hudson,  Schoharie,  and 
Mohawk  valleys,  and  the  existence  of  the  older 
English-speaking  Lutheran  congregations  in  New 
York  State  may  be  traced  directly  to  Hartwick 
Seminary. 

The  institution  is  under  the  control  of  the  General 
Synod  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  and  has  always 
stood  for  the  pietistic  type  of  Lutheran  theology, 
two  of  its  most  distinguished  professors  being  of 
Moravian  ancestry.  Among  its  prominent  instruct- 
ors have  been  Drs.  John  C.  Kimze,  E.  L.  Hazelius, 
G.  B.  MiUer,  WiUiam  D.  Strohil,  WUliam  N.  Scholl, 
and  James  Pitcher.  At  present  (1911)  three  pro- 
fessors give  instruction  in  theology,  and  there  are 
eight  students  who  are  candidates  for  the  ministry. 
The  faculty  is  composed  of  J.  G.  Traver  (principal), 
Alfred  Hiller  (q.v.;  theology),  J.  L.  Kistler  (Greek 
and  mathematics),  G.  B.  Hiller  (natural  sciences), 
and  two  assistant  teachers.  The  school  is  governed 
by  a  board  of  twelve  trustees  elected  (since  1911) 
by  the  Lutheran  Synod  of  New  York  for  the  term 
of  four  years.  The  amoimt  of  endowment  is  $63,000, 
and  the  Hbrary  contains  6,300  voliunes. 

Alfred  Hiller. 

BiBUoaRAPHT:  Hartwick  Seminary  Memorial  Caiaioffue^ 
Oooperstown,  N.  Y.,  1888,  1897;  Hartwick  Seminary 
Monthly,  1009. 

10.  liUthar:  This  institution,  the  "  Practical 
Seminary  "  of  the  Lutheran  Joint  Synod  of  Ohio 
and  Other  States,  was  foimded  in  1884  under  the 
direction  of  Rev.  E.  B5hme,  who  was  also  its  first 
instructor.  It  originally  formed  part  of  what  is 
DOW  the  "  Theoretical  Seminary  **  at  Columbus,  O., 


but  in  its  very  first  year  it  was  transferred  to  Afton* 
Minn.,  and  from  this  year,  in  which  the  prosemi- 
nary  was  also  established.  Dr.  H.  Ernst  has  been 
president.  The  growth  of  the  institution  created  a 
necessity  for  more  commodious  quarters,  and  in 
1892  it  was  accordingly  removed  to  its  present  loca- 
tion in  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  where  its  further  develop- 
ment has  resulted  in  plans  for  additional  buildings 
now  being  under  consideration.  The  seminary  has 
thus  far  sent  out  200  graduates,  who  have  formed 
the  nucleus  of  several  districts  of  the  Joint  Synod, 
particularly  those  of  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Kansas- 
Nebraska,  and  Canada.  In  1910  the  institution  had 
five  instructors  and  seventy  students  (all  Lutherans) 
coming  from  fifteen  states,  as  well  as  from  Germany, 
Canada,  AustraUa,  Russia,  and  AustriarHungary; 
and  it  is  imder  the  supervision  of  a  board  of  seven 
trustees.  The  endowment  is  about  $15,000,  and 
the  library  contains  some  2,000  volumes. 

K.  G.  BuscH. 
11.  Mount  Airy:     This  institution,  officially  en- 
titled "  The  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Evangelical 
Lutheran    Church    at    Philadelphia,''    is    situated 
at  Mount  Airy,  a  suburb  of  Philadelphia,  and  was 
established  in  1864.    As  early  as  1749  Henry  Mel- 
chior  Muhlenberg  had  purchased  ground  for  such 
an  institution;  but  its  foimdation  was  delayed  until 
1864,  when  the  Ministerium  of  Pennsylvania  elected 
Rev.  Drs.  C.  F.  Schaefifer  (q.v.),  W.  J.  Mann  (q.v.), 
and  Charles  Porterfield  Krauth  (q.v.)  full  professors, 
and  Rev.  Drs.  C.  W.  Schaeffer  (q.v.),  and  G.  F. 
Krotel    (q.v.)   associate   professors,   all    beine  in- 
stalled Oct.  4,  1864.    In  1889  the  seminary  removed 
from  the  center  of  Philadelphia  to  its  suburbs  at 
Mt.  Airy,  north  of  Germantown,  where,  on  a  plot 
of  five  acres,  an  administration  building,  a  large 
dormitory,  a  chiu*ch,  and  five  residences  now  stand, 
besides  the  Krauth  Memorial  Library,  for  whose 
erection  and  equipment  a  friend  has  contributed 
over  $100,000.    The  Ministerium  of  New  York,  the 
Synod  of  New  York  and  New  England,  and  the 
Pittsburg   Synod    (all   belonging   to   the    General 
Council)  have  united  with  the  Ministerium  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  its  support  and  control.     Previous  to 
1893  its  property  was  held  under  the  charter  of  the 
Ministerium  of  Pennsylvania,  but  since  then  it  has 
been  constituted  a  separate  corporation.    It  is  ad- 
ministered by  a  board  of  thirty-six  members,  and 
its  professors,  upon  nomination  by  the  directors, 
are  elected  by  the  Ministerium  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  charter  declares:  **  The  seminary  shall  rest  on 
the  Divine  Word  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
Scriptures,  as  the  absolute  Rule  of  Faith,  and  the 
confessions  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church 
set  forth  in  the  Book  of  Concord,  as  in  conformity 
with  that  Rule,  and  all  its  teachings  shall  be   in 
accord  with  said  Rule."    The  standard  of  educa- 
tional preparation  for  admission  is  that  of  college 
graduation,   exceptions  being  possible  only  by  a 
unanimous  vote  of  the  faculty.    The  instruction  is 
through  the  medium  of  the  English  language,  sup- 
plemented by  special  coiurses  in  which  Gemian  is 
used  for  those  less  familiar  with  English. 

The  faculty  consists  at  present  of  Drs.  H.  E. 
Jacobs  (q.v.;  chairman,  1883),  J.  Fry  (1891)»  G.  F. 
Spieker  (q.v.;  1894),  Henry  Offennan  (1910),  E.T. 
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Horn,  T.  E.  Schmauk,  and  L.  D.  Reed  (all  1911). 
and  there  are  also  two  instructors  and  four  lecturers, 
while  the  library  is  administered  by  a  librarian  and 
three  assistants.  The  alumni  list  numbers  808, 
while  about  200  have  taken  partial  and  post-grad- 
uate courses.  The  number  of  students  in  attend- 
ance during  1910-11  is  55.  Dr.  Adolph  Spaeth 
(q.v.),  for  thirty-seven  years  a  professor,  and  for 
fourteen  years  the  chairman  of  the  faculty,  died 
June  25,  1910.  Graduates  of  the  seminary  are 
serving  in  all  parts  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  all 
parts  of  the  country,  and  in  many  languages,  as 
well  as  in  other  denominations.  The  Lutheran 
Church  Review,  a  theological  quarterly,  published 
by  the  alunmi,  is  edited  by  Rev.  Th^xlore  E. 
Schmauk,  president  of  the  board  of  directors,  as- 
sisted by  the  faculty.  Henry  E.  Jacobs. 

12.  Ooltunbia  (formerly  Mount  Pleasant)  i  This 
theological  seminary  of  the  United  Sjmod  of  the 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  the  South  was  lo- 
cated at  Mt.  Pleasant,  Charleston  Co.,  S.  C,  until 
1911,  when  it  was  removed  to  Columbia,  S.  C.  It 
was  founded  in  1831  as  a  classical  and  theological 
institute  to  provide  ministers  for  Lutheran  churches, 
especially  in  South  Carolina  and  the  adjacent  states. 
It  was  created  by  the  action  of  the  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Synod  of  South  Carolina,  under  impulse 
given  by  the  Rev.  John  Bachman,  of  Charleston,  S. 
C,  and  the  first  professor  was  the  Rev.  John  G. 
Schwartz,  who  died  shortly  after  the  inception  of 
the  institution.  Temporarily  located  in  Newberry 
County,  S.  C,  the  classical  and  collegiate  institute 
was  more  permanently  situated,  in  1833,  at  Lexing- 
ton, S.  C,  with  Ernest  L.  HazeHus  as  the  chief  pro- 
fessor. In  1859  it  was  removed  to  Newberry,  S.  C, 
and  became  Newberry  College,  but  its  operations 
were  crippled  by  the  war,  and  the  theological  depart- 
ment was  separated  from  the  college  and  became 
the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  General  Synod 
(South)  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  1867.  Its  work 
was  carried  on  at  various  places  until,  in  1872, 
it  was  located  at  Salem,  Va.,  with  Rev.  E.  A.  Repass 
and  Rev.  T.  W.  Dosh  as  professors.  In  1884  the 
seminary  was  discontinued,  but  two  years  later  it 
resumed  its  life  as  the  theological  department  of 
Newberry  College,  under  the  control  of  the  South 
Carolina  Synod.  In  1892  it  was  adopted  as  the 
theological  seminary  of  the  United  Synod  of  the 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  the  South,  which 
was  formed  in  1886,  and  which  superseded  the  Gen- 
eral Synod  (South).  The  institution  continued  at 
Newberry,  S.  C,  until  1898,  when  it  was  removed 
to  its  present  location  at  Mt.  Pleasant,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Charleston,  S.  C.  It  stands  for  confessional 
Lutheranism  according  to  the  basis  of  the  United 
Synod,  and  its  chief  influence  has  been  to  strengthen 
Lutheran  consciousness  and  to  promote  homoge- 
neity in  the  Lutheran  Church  in  tiie  South  Atlantic 
States.  The  most  prominent  of  its  instructors  was 
Dr.  E.  L.  Hazelius,  although  Dr.  J.  P.  Smeltzer  and 
Dr.  E.  A.  Repass  were  also  men  of  note. 

In  1910  the  teaching  force  of  the  seminary  con- 
sisted of  two  regular  professors  and  three  lecturers, 
and  it  is  governed  for  the  United  Synod  by  a  board 
of  fourteen  directors,  elected  by  that  body.  In  1910 
fourteen  students  were  in  attendance,  all  Lutheran, 


from  the  states  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South 

Carolina,  and  Georgia.    The  amoimt  of  endowment 

is  $50,000,  and  the  library  contains  5,000  books. 

A.  G.  VoiOT. 
Bibuographt:  J.  F.  Sohiimer,  Historical  Sketchea  of  ths 
Etfcmodical  Lutheran  Synod  of  South  Carolina,  Charleston, 
S.  C,  1875;  W.  B.  Sprague,  Annala  of  the  American  Pultni, 
voL  ix.,  New  York,  1869;  "  Century  Memorial  Number" 
of  The  Lutheran  Vititor,  1900. 

18.  Saint  Anthony  Park:  This  seminary,  which 
is  affiliated  with  the  United  Norwegian  Lutheran 
Church,  is  located  in  St.  Anthony  Park,  St.  Paul, 
Ramsey  Co.,  Minn.,  and  was  founded  in  1890.  It  is 
under  the  direct  control  of  the  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  United  Norwegian  Lutheran  Church,  which 
elects  the  professors  and  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
seminary,  prescribes  the  course  of  study,  holds  title 
to  all  real  estate,  and  has  control  of  all  fimds.  The 
institution  was  originally  known  as  ''Augsburg 
^minary,"  and  was  located,  from  1890  to  1893,  in 
the  buildings  of  the  older  institution  of  the  same 
name,  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  which  have  remained 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Norwegian  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Synod  of  North  America,  and  which  still 
constitute  Augsburg  Seminary.  From  1893,  the 
new  seminary  occupied  temporary  quarters  imtil 
Jan.,  1902,  when  it  was  removed  to  its  present  per- 
manent home.  The  aim  of  the  institution  is  to  edu- 
cate men  in  the  various  branches  of  theology  so  as 
to  fit  them  for  the  public  ministry  of  the  Gospel  in 
the  Norwegian  LuUieran  Church  of  America,  and 
for  the  foreign  mission  field.  The  confessional  basis 
is  the  same  ad  that  of  the  United  Norwegian  Lu- 
theran Church:  "  The  canonical  books  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament  are  the  revealed  Word  of  God, 
and,  therefore,  the  only  source  and  rule  of  faith,  doc- 
trine, and  life  ** ;  and  it  also  holds  that  the  Apostles', 
Nicene,  and  Athanasian  Creeds,  and  the  unaltered 
Augsburg  Confession  and  Luther's  Smaller  Cate- 
chi^,  are  true  and  clear  embodiments  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Word  of  God.  Both  the  Norwegian 
and  the  English  language  are  used  in  instruction, 
and  the  seminary  course  takes  three  years,  the  pre- 
paratory training  for  admission  being  the  usual  col- 
lege course  with  the  classical  languages,  although 
this  latter  requirement  may  exceptionally  be  waived. 

The  equipment  of  the  seminary  consists  of  about 
nine  acres  of  land,  on  which  are  the  main  building 
(erected  at  a  cost  of  nearly  $100,000),  the  Musk^ 
Church  (the  first  church  erected,  at  Muskego,  Wis., 
in  1844,  by  Norwegian  Lutherans  in  the  United 
States;  removed  to  the  seminary  grounds  in  1905; 
and  serving  to  house  articles  of  interest  from  Nor- 
wegian church  history  in  America),  and  two  pro- 
fessors' houses.  In  1910  there  were  five  professor- 
ships, four  held  by  M.  O.  Bockman  (New-Testament 
exegesis  and  isagogics;  president  since  1893),  E.  K. 
Johnsen  (Old-Testament  exegesis  and  Hebrew), 
F.  A.  Schmidt  (q.v.;  dogmatics  and  symbolics), 
C.  M.  Weswig  (church  history  and  homiletics),  the 
professorship  of  practical  theology  and  missions 
being  vacant.  There  are  also  four  instructors. 
There  have  thus  far  been  363  graduates,  and  the 
enrolment  in  1910  was  62.  The  total  value  of  the 
property  of  the  seminary  is  $140,000,  and  its  endow- 
ment is  $121,600,  besides  which  it  receives  an- 
nual  appropriations  from  the  United  Norwegian 
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Lutheran  Church.    Its  libnuy  oontains  about  5,000 
volumes.  Cabl  M.  Weswig. 

14.  STuqnehanna:  The  School  of  Theology  of 
Susquehanna  University,  at  Selinsgrove,  Pa.,  is  a 
part  of  the  school  founded  in  1858  by  Rev.  B.  Kurtz. 
It  has  always  been  under  Lutheran  control,  and  was 
known  as  ''Missionary  Institute,"  until  its  incor- 
poration with  Susquehanna  University  in  1894.  Its 
special  object  as  the  Institute  was  to  prepare  men 
for  both  home  and  foreign  mission  work,  and  stu- 
dents were  received  without  regard  to  age  or  do- 
mestic ties,  and  ordinarily  with  less  than  a  college 
education.  The  course  was  three  years,  and  was 
practical  rather  than  theoretical,  but  since  1894  it 
has  required  as  preparation  a  full  college  training. 
Among  its  theological  teachers  have  been  Drs.  B. 
Kurtz,  H.  Ziegler,  P.  Bom,  J.  B.  Foehh,  G.  M. 
Heisler,  and  J.  Zutzy.  In  1910,  the  faculty  num- 
bered foiu*:  C.  T.  Aikens,  F.  P.  Manhart,  D.  B. 
Floyd,  and  H.  M.  Follmer,  and  there  were  twelve 
students,  while  the  library  of  the  entire  imiversity 
contained  11,500  volumes.     Frank  P.  IAanhabt. 

16.  Wartbnrflr:  This  seminary,  which  is  situated 
at  Dubuque,  la.,  is  the  theological  institution  of  the 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Synod  of  Iowa  and  Other 
States.  It  was  foimded  by  Rev.  George  Grossmann, 
at  Dubuque,  la.,  in  Sept.,  1853,  supported  by  the 
Lutheran  church  of  Germany,  under  the  leadership 
of  Rev.  Wilhelm  Lohe,  of  Neuendettelsau,  Bavaria, 
after  Grossmann  had  withdrawn  from  the  Bavarian 
settlements,  near  Saginaw,  Mich.,  to  prevent  schism 
in  that  territory  because  the  cooperation  of  L5he 
was  no  longer  desired  by  the  Missouri  Synod. 
From  1858  to  1876  the  faculty  consisted  of  George 
Grossmann,  Sigmund  Fritschel,  and  Gottfried  Frit- 
schel.  In  1857  the  seminary  was  removed  to  St. 
Sebald,  la.,  where  the  necessities  of  life  were  raised 
on  a  farm,  but  in  1874  it  found  more  spacious  quar- 
ters at  Mendota,  111.,  whence  it  was  transferred,  in 
1889,  to  its  permanent  home  at  Dubuque,  la.  It 
stands  for  the  principles  represented  by  the  Iowa 
synod,  namely,  a  conservative,  positive  Lutheran- 
ism,  avoiding,  on  the  one  hand,  a  laxity  which  sur- 
renders the  peculiarities  of  the  Lutheran  tenets, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  rigorous  extreme  which 
makes  no  distinction  between  essentials  and  non- 
essentials. It  emphasizes  the  absolute  superiority 
of  the  Scriptures  in  all  matters  of  faith,  and  finds 
these  expressed  in  the  Lutheran  confessions.  No 
new  movements  have  originated  in  this  seminary, 
but  the  old  Lutheran  methods  of  preaching  the 
Gospel  purely  have  been  practised.  The  brothers 
Fritschel  mentioned  above,  two  of  the  leading  Lu- 
theran theologians,  have  exerted  an  influence  far 
beyond  the  bounds  of  the  Iowa  synod,  Sigmund' 
especially  as  the  representative  at  tiie  meetings  of 
the  General  Council,  and  Gottfried  also  as  author. 

In  1911  there  were  four  professors  and  sixty- 
eight  students.  A  board  of  trustees  elected  at  the 
triennial  sessions  of  the  synod  controls  the  financial 
affairs,  while  the  professors  are  elected  by  a  special 
board.  The  students  live  together  in  the  seminary 
building,  and  board  is  furnished  by  the  institution. 
The  internal  affairs  are  regulated  by  the  students 
and  the  faculty.  The  nine  months'  work  doses 
with  final  examinations  before  a  synodical  board, 


and  the  graduates  are  entitled  to  positionfl  in  the 
synod.  The  course  of  instruction  provides  for  three 
years'  work  in  a  ''  theoretical "  section  for  college 
graduates,  and  a  ''  practical  "  section  for  others.  All 
branches  of  Lutheran  theology  are  taught  in  the 
curriculum,  partly  in  German,  and  partly  in  English. 
For  its  support  the  institution  depends  upon  the 
liberality  of  the  Iowa  synod  congr^ations,  although 
an  endowment  fund  of  $73,214  has  accumulated. 
The  present  student  body  comes  from  the  following 
stat^  and  countries:  Germany  (7),  Bohemia  (1), 
Illinois  (7),  Iowa  (17),  Kansas  (1),  Michigan  (1), 
Missouri  (2),  Nebraska  (4),  North  Dakota  (4),  Ohio 
(4),  Wisconsin  (1),  and  Texas  (7).  The  library  has 
about  12,000  volumes,  among  which  a  collection  on 
Lutheran  polemics  and  irenics,  bequeathed  by  Prof. 
Sigmund  Fritschel,  is  worthy  of  mention,  being  the 
most  complete  in  its  line  on  this  continent. 

Geo.  J.  Fritschel. 

Bibliogbapht:  J.  Deind6ifert  Oeaehichte  der  evancdtKK- 
luiher%9chen  Synods  Iowa,  Chicago,  1897;  G.  J.  Fntacbd, 
OetehichU  der  ItUherucKen  Kirche  in  Amerika,  Gtltersloh^ 
1896-97. 

16.  Wauwatoaa:  The  Lutheran  theological  sem- 
inary, now  located  at  Wauwatosa,  Milwaukee  Co., 
Wis.,  was  founded  in  1865  by  the  Evangelical  Lu- 
theran Synod  of  Wisconsin  and  Other  States,  at 
Watertown,  Wis.,  as  part  of  the  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity established  at  that  place,  its  purpose  being  to 
train  young  men  for  the  ministry  of  the  Lutheran 
Church.    Rev.  E.  Moldehnke  was  the  first  teacher 
of  the  seminary,  but  was  succeeded  in  1S67  by  Rev. 
A.  Hoenecke,  who  was  thereafter  connected  w4th  the 
seminary  imtil  his  death  in  1908.     When,  in  1870, 
Hoenecke  accepted  a  call  to  one  of  the  churches  of 
Milwaukee,  the  work  of  the  seminary  was  suspend- 
ed until  1878,  when  the  institution  was   reestab- 
lished at  Milwaukee,  still  imder  the  charter  of  the 
Northwestern  University.    Hoenecke  was  appointed 
to  the  presidency,  and  Prof.  A.  L.  Graebner  and 
Prof.  E.  Notz  were  the  other  members  of  the  new 
faculty.     When  Prof.  Graebner,  in  1887,  accepted 
a  call  to  Concordia  Seminary,  at  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
Rev.  G.  Thiele  was  chosen  as  his  successor.     In  1901, 
Prof.  J.  P.  Koehler  took  the  chair  of  church  history 
made  vacant  by  Prof.  Thiele's  resignation,   and 
Prof.  Notz  having  died  in  1903,  Rev.  A.  Pieper  was 
appointed  in  his  place.    In  the  mean  time,  tiie  sem- 
inary had  been  moved  from  the  city  of  Milwaukee 
to  its  present  suburban  location  within  the  limits  of 
Wauwatosa,  and  the  new  building  was  dedicated  in 
1893.     Soon  after,  the  Synod  of  Wisconsin  trans- 
ferred the  control  of  the  institution  to  the  Joint 
Sjmod  of  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Michigan,  and  Other 
States,  then  newly  formed,  of  which  the  Wisconsin 
synod  had  become  an  integral  part  on  its  establish- 
ment.   The  faculty  continued  unchanged  until  Dr. 
A.  Hoenecke  died  on  Jan.  3,  1908,  his  place  being 
taken,  in  September  of  the  same  year,  by  Prof.  J. 
Schaller. 

The  seminary  stands  for  positive  Lutheran  theol- 
ogy in  the  strictest  sense,  as  closely  following  the 
teachings  of  the  Bible,  which,  being  verbaUy  in- 
spired by  the  Spirit  of  God,  is  the  last  and  only 
authority  in  qu^ions  of  doctrine.  Among  the  in- 
structors who  have  been  attached  to  the  institutioiit 
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Professor  Hoenecke  stands  preeminent  for  far-reach- 
ing influence  as  a  dogmatician.  In  the  year  1910 
the  faculty  of  the  seminaiy  consisted  of  Prof.  J. 
Schaller  (president,  and  professor  of  dogmatics,  pas- 
toral theology,  and  homiletics),  Prof.  J.  P.  Koehler 
(church  history,  and  New-Testament  exegesis),  and 
Prof.  Aug.  Pieper  (Old-Testament  exegesis,  83rm- 
bolics,  and  isagogics).  The  enrolment  of  students 
for  1910  was  flfty-one,  with  fifteen  graduates  who 
entered  the  ministry,  and  most  of  the  students  are 
drawn  from  the  territory  covered  by  the  Joint 
Sjmod  above  named.  A  board  of  managers  is  the 
connecting  link  between  the  institution  and  the 
synod,  and  the  school  is  supported  by  voluntary 
contributions  from  the  church-members  of  the  en- 
tire body  embraced  in  the  Joint  Synod,  excepting 
a  small  endowment,  the  proceeds  of  which  are  used 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  indigent  students  in  the 
way  of  board,  etc.  The  library  contains  some  5,000 
volumes.  J.  SchaxIjER. 

17.  Weetem :  The  Western  Theological  Seminary, 
the  first  and  only  seminary  of  the  General  Synod 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  is  located  at  Atchison,  At- 
chison Co.,  Kan.,  where  it  was  founded,  in  1895,  by 
the  Board  of  Education  of  the  General  Synod  of  the 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  by  the  authority  of  the  General  Synod 
held  at  Hagerstown,  Md.,  in  June,  1895;  and  it  orig- 
inated in  the  uigent  demand  to  secure  the  full  equip- 
ment of  young  men  for  the  Gospel  ministry  in  the 
territory  where  they  expected  to  labor.  Rev.  Frank 
D.  Altman,  the  first  president,  was  installed  in 
Nov.,  1895,  and  other  instructors  have  been  Drs. 
Jacob  A.  Clutz,  J.  Howard  Stough,  J.  L.  Neve, 
Holmes  Dysinger,  and  M.  F.  Troxell.  The  doctrinal 
b^sis  of  the  seminary  is  **  the  Word  of  God,  as 
contained  in  the  canonical  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  the  only  infallible  rule  of  faith 
and  practise,  and  the  Augsbuig  (Confession,  a  correct 
exhibition  of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the 
Divine  Word,  and  of  the  faith  of  our  Church 
founded  upon  that  word  ";  and  it  is  the  purpose  of 
the  seminary  to  provide  tiie  churches  with  pastors 
in  harmony  with  the  above  basis.  The  seminary 
has  a  productive  endowment  of  about  ^1,000,  and 
3,500  volumes  in  its  library.  It  has  thus  far  been 
attended  by  127  students,  72  of  whom  have  sati»- 
factorily  completed  the  course  of  instruction  and 
have  received  their  graduation  diploma.  In  June, 
1910,  the  government  was  assumed  by  the  trustees 
of  Midland  College,  and  Dr.  M.  F.  Troxell  is  presi- 
dent of  the  combined  institutions. 

Frank  D.  Ai/niAN. 

Vm.  Methodist  EpiscopaL — 1.  Aebury:  This  coir 
lege  is  situated  at  Wilmore,  Jessamine  Co.,  Ky., 
where  it  was  founded  in  Sept.,  1890,  by  Rev.  J.  W. 
Hughes  for  the  promotion  of  true  education  and, 
through  it,  of  Christian  holiness  for  all  the  world. 
The  institution  is  affiliated  with  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal denomination,  although  its  trustees,  fifteen 
in  niunber,  are  selected  with  regard  to  their  moral, 
spiritual,  and  business  fitness  rather  than  with  re- 
spect to  their  church  relations.  It  began  its  work 
\^ith  two  teachers  and  eleven  pupils  in  a  foui^room 
cottage,  but  in  1903  it  was  deemed  best  for  it  to 
pass  from  personal  control  into  the  hands  of  a  board 


of  trustees.  The  school  emphasises  the  Wesleyan 
type  of  experimental  religion — conversion  and  en- 
tire sanctification  as  conscious  experiences  of  grace 
and  holy  living  in  all  walks  of  life — and  each  year 
of  its  history  has  witnessed  a  revival  of  religion. 
Any  use  of  liquor  or  tobacco  is  forbidden  its  pupils, 
as  are  card-playing  and  intercollegiate  games.  High- 
er criticism  is  frowned  upon.  The  institution  be- 
lieves in  the  inspiration  and  authenticity  of  the 
Scriptiu-es  and  a  full  Gospel;  it  endeavors  to  build  up 
clean  manhood  and  womanhood;  it  strives  to  pro- 
mote civic  righteousness  and  the  speedy  evangeliza- 
tion of  the  world;  and  it  stands  for  prohibition.  It 
has,  accordingly,  exercised  an  influence  on  many 
churches  for  a  more  definite  Christian  experience 
and  life,  and  its  almnni  may  already  be  found  in 
Korea,  Japan,  Persia,  India,  the  Philippines,  Cuba, 
the  West  Indies,  Africa,  and  other  fields.  In  1910, 
Asbiuy  (College  had  seventeen  instructors  (Rev.  H. 
C.  Morrison,  president)  ^  and  during  recent  years  its 
student  body,  of  both  sexes,  has  averaged  250,  about 
one-half  of  whom  are  from  Kentucky,  and  the  re- 
mainder from  some  twenty  or  thirty  states.  The 
attendance  was  reduced  by  a  disastrous  fire  in  Mar., 
1909,  but  new  and  better  buildings  have  since  been 
erected,  and  an  effort  is  now  being  made  to  add  an 
industrial  plant.  The  hbrary  contains  about  2,000 
volumes,  but  the  college  is  entirely  without  endow- 
ment. L.  L.  Pickett. 

BzBUoaRAPHT:  A.  Johnson,  A  Glimpw  of  Tvaenty   Yean, 
in  preparation. 

2.  Boston:  The  school  of  theology  attached  to 
Boston  University  is  the  oldest  theological  seminary 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  dates  from 
the  action  of  a  convention  of  New  England  friends 
of  improved  theological  training,  held  in  Boston, 
Apr.  24-25,  1839,  the  first  centennial  anniversary  of 
universal  Methodism.  In  the  absence  of  endow- 
ments it  was  started  by  the  small  gifts  of  a  laige 
number  of  interested  parties,  and  until  1866,  the 
year  of  the  first  centennial  of  American  Methodism, 
was  wholly  maintained  by  small  donations  and  by 
collections  in  the  churches  of  the  adjacent  annual 
conferences.  Instruction  was  first  provided  in  1841, 
when  it  was  offered  as  a  distinct  course  in  connec- 
tion with  an  older  Conference  academy  at  Newbiuy, 
Vt.,  but  six  years  later  this  theologic^  department 
of  the  academy  was  transferred  to  Concord,  N.  H., 
and  by  charter  was  independently  incorporated  as 
''The  Methodist  (General  BibUcal  Institute."  In 
1867  the  institute  was  removed  to  Boston,  and  was 
reorganised  under  a  Blassachusetts  act  of  incorpora- 
tion as  the  ''  Boston  Theological  Seminaiy,"  and 
four  years  later,  by  a  new  act  of  the  Legislature,  it 
became  the  earliest  department  of  the  then  newly 
chartered  Boston  University.  In  Newbiuy,  for  lack 
of  funds,  the  school  had  no  independently  organized 
faculty,  but  at  Concord,  under  considerable  personal 
sacrifice,  instruction  was  given  by  John  Dempster 
(1847-52),  Charles  Adams  (1847-19),  S.  M.  Vail 
(1849-67),  David  Patten  (1853-67),  Bishop  O.  C. 
Baker  (1854r-67),  and  J.  W.  Merrill  (1854-67).  At 
Boston,  the  seminary  teachers  have  been  David 
Patten  (1867-80),  W.  F,  Warren  (q.v.;  since  1867), 
L.  T.  Townsend  (q.v.;  1867-93),  J.  W.  Lindsay 
(1868-S4),  J.  E.  Latimer  (186^-85),  H.  C.  Sheldon 
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(q.v.;  since  1874),  H.  G.Mitchell  (q.v.;  1883-1906), 
M.D.  Buell  (q.v.;  since  1884),  M.  J.  Cramer  (1885- 
1886),  Daniel  Steele  (q.v.;  as  supply,  1886-89, 1892- 
1893),  O.  A.  Curtis  (1890-95),  G.  K.  Morris  (1894- 
1900),  M.  B.  Chapman  (1898-1905),  J.  M.  Barker 
(since  1898),  S.  L.  BeUer  (since  1905),  A.  C.  Knudson 
(smce  1906),  and  G.  C.  Cell  (since  1908).  The  school 
was  the  first  in  this  country  to  employ  upon  its  staff 
representatives  of  differing  Christian  confessions, 
so  that,  between  1870  and  1878,  Presidents  Woolsey 
(q.v.),  of  Yale;  McCosh  (q.v.),  of  Princeton;  Hop- 
kins (q.v.),  of  Williams;  Robinson,  of  Brown;  Harris 
(q.v.),  of  Bowdoin;  and  Anderson  (q.v.),  of  Roches- 
ter; with  other  scholars  of  non-Methodist  affiliations, 
gave  courses  of  lectures  in  the  institution.  It  was 
the  first  to  have  a  permanent  chair  of  comparative 
religion,  and  also  the  first  to  employ  annually  a  lec- 
turer to  give  a  course  on  the  history,  theory,  and 
practise  of  Christian  missions.  As  early  as  in  1868- 
1869  it  offered  courses  of  lectures  in  five  different 
languages — Latin,  English,  French,  German,  and 
Italian.  It  was  the  first  to  open  to  men  and  women 
alike  the  advantages  of  a  full  and  free  Biblical  and 
theological  education  with  promotion  to  the  appro- 
priate degrees  after  full  qualification.  Up  to  the  year 
1911  about  3,000  candidates  for  the  ministry  have 
been  trained  here.  These  graduates  have  served 
nineteen  different  denominations,  and  a  large  number 
have  become  foreign  missionaries.  In  the  enrolment 
of  1910  172  of  the  217  students  were  college  gradu- 
ates, and  the  graduating  class  of  1909,  believed  to  be 
the  largest  ever  sent  out  by  any  American  theological 
seminary,  numbered  fifty-eight,  all  but  foiu*  of  whom 
were  college  graduates.  Six  graduates  have  been 
elected  bishops;  twelve,  presidents  of  universities  or 
colleges;  and  at  least  half  a  hundred,  professors  in 
theological  and  collegiate  institutions. 

The  present  number  of  instructors  is  fourteen;  of 
trustees,  thirty-four,  these  governing  the  school  as 
one  department  of  the  university;  and  of  students 
210,  of  whom  seventeen  are  pursuing  post-graduate 
courses.  The  present  student  body  comes  from 
twenty-seven  states  of  the  Union,  and  from  the  fol- 
lowing countries:  Armenia,  Bulgaria,  Canada, 
China,  Germany,  India,  Italy,  Japan,  Syria,  and 
Turkey.  They  represent  fifty-nine  colleges  and 
aniversities,  and  four  theological  seminaries,  and, 
as  usual,  several  nationalities  and  religious  denom- 
inations are  reported.  The  endowments  of  the 
school  are  an  undivided  part  of  the  general  en- 
dowment of  the  university,  the  imiversity  having 
covenanted  to  support  the  seminary  at  the  time  it 
accepted  it  in  1871  as  its  earliest  organized  depart- 
ment. The  library  of  the  school,  and  the  collection 
of  the  adjoining  general  theological  library  (the 
latter  subsidized  by  the  imiversity  and  open  to  the 
students),  include  40,000  voliunes,  while  tiie  Boston 
Public  Library,  located  but  a  short  distance  away, 
gives  access  to  nearly  a  million  more. 

William  Fairfield  Warren. 

BnuoGRAPHT:  A.  W.  Oimmingi.  Bmiy  SehooU  of  Method- 
iam.  New  York.  1886,  pp.  300-370;  W.  F.  Warren,  "  His- 
torical Addreos,"  in  Tirai  Qtunrter-CenUnnUd  of  Boston 
Univernty,  Boston,  1808,  pp.  30-40.  An  illustrated  his- 
tory of  the  Institution  during  its  Concord  period,  by  J.  W. 
Merrill,  is  preserved  in  manuscript  in  the  archives  of  the 
New  England  Methodist  Historical  Society.  Boston. 


8.  I>r«w:  This  seminary,  which   is  situated  at 
Madison,  Morris  Co.,  N.  J.,  was  founded  in  1866  by 
Daniel  Drew,  who  gave  $250,000  to  purchase  the 
Gibbons  property,  consisting  of  ninetynsix  acres  and 
a  fine  old  colonial  mansion,  and  who  proposed  to 
give  an  equal  amount  for  endowment,  though  finan- 
cial reverses  prevented  the  consiimmation  of  his 
plans.    Under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  John  McClin- 
tock  (q.v.),  the  seminary  was  opened  in  1867,  and 
under  the  care  of  his  successors,  Drs.  Foster  and 
Hiu^t  (q.v.)  passed  successfully  through  the  forma- 
tive period,  and  also  sustained  the  trial  of  the  great 
financial  panic  in  which  the  foimder's  private  for- 
tune disappeared.    After  the  election  of  Drs.  Foster 
and  Hurst  to  the  bishopric,  Dr.  Henry  A.  Butts 
(q.v.)  became  president  in  1880,  continuing  also  to 
fill  the  chair  of  New-Testament  exegesis.     During 
his  administration  the  productive  endowment  of  the 
seminary  has  increased  to  $600,000,  and  buildings  for 
library,   administration,  dormitories,   and  gynma- 
sium  have  been  erected  to  the  same  amount.    The 
library  contains  114,000  volumes,  and  more  than 
100,000  pamphlets.    The  seminary  is  imder  the  con- 
trol of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  whose  bish- 
ops constitute  a  board  of  supervision,  and  nominate 
its  professors,  who  are  elected  by  a  board  of  trustees 
consisting  of  thirty-nine  members,  all  of  whom,  both 
lay  and  clerical,  must  be  members  of  the  same 
church.  The  faculty  consists  of  seven  professors,  who 
are  assisted  by  two  instructors  and  a  librarian.    The 
professors  must  be  members  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  and  are  required  to  subscribe  annually 
to  its  doctrines.    The  number  of  its  students  (1910) 
is  175,  and  it  has  over  1,300  graduates  engaged  in 
pastoral  or  mission  work  throughout  the  world. 
The  seminary  was  fortunate  in  its  early  professors, 
who  filled  large  r61es  in  the  Church,  and  noade  many 
contributions  to  its  literature,  among  them  being 
John  McClintock,  James  Strong  (q.v.),  John  Miley, 
and  George  R.  Crooks  (q.v.).    Though  closely  at- 
tached to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,   the 
seminary  has  exercised  much  influence  upon  other 
denominations,  and  has  always  freely  admitted  to 
its   student   body   members   of   any   Evangelical 
chiu*ch,  being  never  without  representatives  of  other 
Protestant  £)dies.  Robert  W.  Rogebs. 

4.  Garrett  Biblical  Institute:  This  institu- 
tion is  located  at  Evanston  (a  suburb  of  Chicago), 
Cook  Co.,  111.,  and  was  incorporated  by  the  general 
assembly  of  the  state  as  a  theological  seminary  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  the  incorporaton 
named  in  the  charter  being  Onington  Limt,  John 
Evans,  Philo  Judson,  Grant  Goodrich,  and  Stephen 
P.  Keyes.  More  than  a  year  before  the  charto' 
was  obtained,  a  building  was  secured  sufi&cient 
to  accommodate  forty  students,  and  the  school 
opened  Jan.,  1854,  under  charge  of  Rev.  John 
Dempster,  Rev.  William  Goodfellow,  and  Rev.  WiO- 
iam  P.  Wright.  Foiu-  students  were  present  at  tiie 
beginning  of  the  first  term,  but  sixteen  were  enrolled 
before  the  close.  In  1857,  Rev.  Daniel  P.  Kidder, 
Rev.  Henry  Bannister,  and  Rev.  Francis  D.  Hemen- 
way  were  added  to  the  faculty.  The  control  of  the 
institute  is  with  a  board  of  six  trustees,  three  lay- 
men and  three  ministers,  elected  by  the  "^i^^i^l  cx>n- 
ferenoe  within  the  bounds  of  which  the  school  is 
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located.  The  trustees  have  power  to  elect  and  re- 
move the  teachers  as  they  see  fit,  and  the  board  of 
instruction  may,  with  the  trusteeSi  elect  a  president. 
During  the  first  twenty-five  years  the  senior  pro- 
fessor acted  as  president,  but  in  1879,  Dr.  William 
X.  Ninde  was  elected  to  that  office  and  served  until 
1884,  when  he  was  elected  bishop.  In  1885,  Dr. 
Henry  B.  Ridgaway  was  made  president,  and  upon 
his  death,  in  1895,  Dr.  Charles  J.  Little,  the  present 
incumbent,  succeeded  him  in  office.  There  were 
in  1910  seven  professors  and  one  assistant  pro- 
fessor. The  property  of  the  institute  consists  of 
a  portion  of  the  campus  of  the  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity which  is  leased  in  perpetuity.  Two  build- 
ings at  present  occupy  this  ground,  Heck  Hall,  a 
dormitory  capable  of  accommodating  100  students, 
and  Memorial  Hall,  which  contains  the  chapel,  the 
lecture-rooms  and  studies  of  the  professors,  and  the 
library  annex.  This  annex  is  a  fire-proof  building, 
the  gift  of  William  Deering,  and  contains,  besides 
the  library,  a  museum  of  Christian  archeology, 
given  as  a  memorial  of  the  late  Prof.  Charles  W. 
Bennett.  The  library  has  over  27,000  voliunes, 
including  probably  the  most  extensive  and  valuable 
collection  of  the  literature  of  Methodism  in  the 
world.  The  productive  endowment  of  the  institute 
is  not  far  from  $750,000,  and  consisted  at  first  of  a 
large  property,  improved  and  unimproved,  in  the 
city  of  Chicago,  given  by  the  will  of  Mrs.  Eliza  Gar- 
rett, after  whom  the  institute  is  named. 

Garrett  Biblical  Institute  stands  for  thorough  in- 
struction in  all  those  studies  which  are  usually  taken 
in  theological  seminaries,  and  which  are  deemed 
necessary  to  an  accomplished  minister  of  the  gospel, 
and  the  doctrines  taught  conform  to  the  acknowl- 
edged standards  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
While  lU'ging  the  great  importance  of  a  thorough 
collegiate  training  as  a  condition  of  admission  to 
its  classes,  this  institute  has  never  rejected  any 
candidate  for  the  Christian  ministry  who,  upon 
examination  and  trial,  evinced  a  sufficient  prepara- 
tory training  to  pursue  one  of  its  courses  of  study 
with  a  fair  measure  of  success.  The  total  niunber 
of  graduates  is  over  1,000,  and  three  times  that  num- 
ber have  for  a  time  enjoyed  the  privileges  of  the 
school.  For  no  considerable  period  has  there  ever 
been  a  noteworthy  falling  ofif  in  the  nimibers  in  at- 
tendance. The  registration  for  the  last  four  years 
has  been  173  in  1907,  199  in  1908,  221  in  1909,  and 
194  in  1910.  These  students  have  come  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  States,  and  not  a  few  from  for- 
eign lands.  They  have  gone  forth  to  minister  in 
nearly  every  state  and  territory  of  the  Union,  and 
more  than  ninety  of  the  graduates  have  gone  as 
missionaries  to  South  America,  Africa,  India,  the 
Philippine  Islands,  China,  and  Japan.  Most  of  the 
graduates  are  still  living  and  acting  as  pastors  of 
churches,  many  of  them  occupying  conspicuous 
pulpits  'with  marked  ability,  while  not  a  few  have 
been  chosen  editors  of  religious  journals,  secre- 
taries of  benevolent  organizations,  professors  and 
presidents  of  colleges,  and  bishops  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  Milton  S.  Terry. 

Bibliography:     Memorial    Volttme    of  Semicentennial    of 
OarreU  Biblical  InetUtde,  1906. 

6.  Oerman :    This  seminary  forms  a  department 


of  Central  Wesleyan  College,  located  at  Warrenton, 
Warren  Co.,  Mo.,  and  founded  by  German  Method- 
ists in  1864,  for  the  purpose  of  educating  the  youth 
of  the  land  and  of  training  yoimg  men  for  the  min- 
istry. In  1878,  Dr.  J.  L.  Kessler  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  theology;  in  1884  two  professors  were 
elected;  and  since  1900  there  has  been  a  faculty  of 
four,  with  Otto  E.  Kriege  as  president.  In  this  year 
the  theological  department,  reorganized  as  Central 
Wesleyan  Theological  Seminary,  was  recognized  by 
the  bishops  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  as 
an  official  seminary.  In  1909  the  German  College  at 
Mt.  Pleasant,  la.,  was  united  with  Central  Wesleyan 
College  at  Warrenton,  Mo.,  and  the  theological  de- 
partment is  now  kno\^^  as  German  Theological 
Seminary.  There  are  two  three-year  diploma 
courses,  a  four-year  classical-theological  coimse, 
leading  to  the  B.A.  degree,  and  a  three-year  theo- 
logical course,  leading  to  the  B.D.  degree.  The 
niunber  of  students  is  about  forty.  Of  the  657 
alimmi  of  Central  Wesleyan  College,  197  entered 
the  ministry,  and  157  became  teachers,  while  prob- 
ably a  hundred  more,  who  did  not  graduate,  are 
serving  the  chiu*ch  as  ministers  or  missionaries.  It 
has  been  the  aim  of  the  seminary  to  meet  the  new 
conditions  of  the  German  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  by  supplying  well-equipped  bilingual  min- 
isters, since  many  German  churches  to-day  need 
men  who  can  use  the  German  language  in  the  morn- 
ing services  and  the  English  tongue  equally  well  in 
the  evening  services.  The  two  patron  German 
conferences  depend  almost  wholly  upon  the  output 
of  the  German  Theological  Seminary  for  their  new 
supply  of  ministers,  and  the  supply  does  not  equal 
the  demand.  A  number  of  graduates  have  entered 
English  conferences,  and  a  few  are  serving  with 
honor  in  other  denominations.  A  board  of  trus- 
tees elected  by  two  German  conferences  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  governs  both  the  college 
and  the  seminary.  The  endowment  of  the  seminary 
is  $50,000,  and  its  Hbrary  contains  2,000  volumes. 

Otto  E.  Krieoe. 
6.  Nast:  Nast  Theological  Seminary  is  located 
at  Berea,  Cuyahoga  Co.,  O.,  and  is  in  reality  a  part 
of  German  Wallace  College,  since^  there  is  no  special 
charter  nor  trustee-board  for  the  seminary,  the 
charter  of  the  college  including  the  seminary.  The 
institution  was  founded  in  the  year  1863,  the  names 
of  the  members  of  the  first  board  of  trustees  and  in- 
corporators of  the  college  and  seminary  being:  Dr. 
W.  Nast,  Rev.  W.  Ahrens,  F.  Fischer,  R.  A.  W. 
Bruehl,  Rev.  E.  Wunderlich,  P.  Pinger,  D.  Mallow, 
J.  Kraft,  Rev.  F.  Schuler,  J.  Wettstein,  W. 
Mack,  J.  C.  Schupp,  and  Anton  Hasenpflug.  Among 
the  earliest  instructors  were  Dr.  W.  Nast,  Rev.  J. 
Rothweiler,  P.  W.  Mosblech,  Dr.  Albert  Nast,  Miss 
Mary  Hasenpflug,  Rev.  A.  Loebenstein,  Rev.  C.  F. 
Morf,  Dr.  C.  l^emenschneider.  Rev.  P.  Wacker, 
Rev.  J.  O.  Berr,  Rev.  C.  F.  Paulus,  and  Prof.  V.  Wil- 
ker.  The  seminary  was  founded  by,  and  is  affiliated 
with,  the  German  Methodist  Church,  and  its  purpose 
is  the  education  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  German 
Methodism,  and  the  training  of  ministers  for  the 
German  Methodist  Church.  The  seminary  is  strong- 
ly conservative  in  its  theology,  and  aims  to  be  very 
thorough  in  its  methods  and  courses.    A  very  large 
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percentage  of  the  ministera  of  the  German  Method- 
ist Church  were  educated  in  this  seminary.  The 
names  of  some  of  its  professors  are  well  known 
throughout  this  country  and  in  other  countries,  as, 
for  example,  Dr.  C.  F.  Paulus,  Dr.  C.  Riemenschnei- 
der,  Prof.  V.  Wilker,  and  Bishop  John  L.  Nuelsen 
(q.v.). 

The  school  has  been  enabled  to  do  its  excellent 
work  partly  through  its  connection  with  Baldwin 
University,  also  located  at  Berea,  O.  A  contract 
with  this  imivendty  permits  students  of  German 
Wallace  College  and  Nast  Theological  Seminary  to 
pursue,  without  pajrment  of  tuition,  class-work  in 
Baldwin  University,  and  students  of  Baldwin  Uni- 
versity are  permitted  to  do  the  same  in  German 
Wallace  College.  The  institution  has  now  (1911) 
250  students,  23  instructors,  24  trustees,  $300,000 
endowment,  and  about  9,000  volumes  in  the  library, 
while  the  campus  and  buildings  are  valued  at  about 
$150,000.  A  magazine,  Zeitschrift  fUr  ThMlogie 
und  Kirche,  is  published  bimonthly  by  the  faculty 
of  the  seminary.  Abthur  L.  Breslich. 

7.  Swedish:  The  Swedish  Theological  Seminary 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  now  located  at 
Evanston  (a  suburb  of  Chicago),  111.,  was  organized 
in  Galesburg,  lU.,  in  Jan.,  1870,  for  the  purpose  of 
educating  ministers  for  the  Swedish  Methodist 
churches  in  America;  and  the  pastor  in  Galesburg, 
Rev.  N.  O.  Westergreen,  being  elected  its  teacher, 
began  his  work  with  three  students.  Some  years 
afterward  the  school  was  moved  to  Galva,  lU.,  where 
it  was  located  two  years,  with  Rev.  C.  A.  Wiren  as 
teacher,  until  Jan.,  1875,  when  it  was  moved  again, 
this  time  to  Evanston,  111.,  where  it  is  still  located, 
and  where  it  became  affiliated  with  Garrett  Biblical 
Institute  of  the  Northwestern  University. 

Rev.  Wm.  Henschen,  of  Upsala,  Sweden,  now 
became  its  president,  and  served  in  this  capacity  till 
1883,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Albert  Eric- 
son,  who  was  its  president  until  1909.  In  the  year 
1883  a  suitable  building  was  erected,  at  a  cost  of 
$8,000,  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  near  the 
Northwestern  University,  but  since  this  building 
stood  on  leased  groimd  the  trustees  of  the  seminary 
bought,  in  the  year  1908,  a  half  block  of  land  on 
Orrington  Ave.  and  Lincoln  St.,  in  Evanston,  and 
erected  a  commodious  building,  at  a  cost  of  $35,000. 

The  institution  is  now  owned  and  maintained  by 
the  five  Swedish  conferences  in  America  through  a 
board  of  directors  consisting  of  eleven  members. 
The  current  expenses  are  raised  by  an  annual  col- 
lection in  the  different  conferences  and  by  interest 
from  an  endowment  fund  of  about  $50,000.  In 
1910  the  faculty  consisted  of  three  professors,  C.  G. 
Wallenius  (president),  J.  E.  Hillberg,  and  F.  A. 
Lundberg,  and  for  the  last  ten  years  the  registration 
has  varied  between  twenty-five  and  thirty.  The 
course  of  study  extends  through  a  period  of  four 
years,  the  first  two  comprising  an  academic  course 
for  those  who  have  not  completed  their  academic 
education,  while  the  last  two  years  are  devoted  to  a 
thorough  study  of  the  theological  branches.  Since 
its  organization  the  school  has  graduated  more  than 
two  hundred  students  who  are  ministers  in  different 
parts  of  America  and  Sweden.  The  seminary  has 
a  library  of  about  1,500  bound  volumes  (chiefly 


theological  and  historical  works),  and  500  pam- 
phlets. C.  G.   WALX£NnJS. 

Bibuoobapht:    0.  Q.   Waltenhm,  Svemaka  MHoditmen  % 
Ammiha,  Chioi«o,  1896. 

8.  Taylor:  Taylor  University,  imder  the  control 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Chinch,  is  located  at 
Upland,  Grant  Co.,  Ind.,  and  had  its  origin  in  1846 
through  the  union  of  Fort  Wayne  College  and  Fort 
Wayne  Female  Academy,  its  first  president  being 
Hon.  Alexander  C.  Heustis.  The  institution  re- 
mained at  Fort  Wayne  until  1893,  when,  largely 
through  the  efforts  of  Rev.  John  C.  White,  of  Logans^ 
port,  Ind.,  it  was  removed  to  Upland,  its  name  now 
being  changed  to  Taylor  University.  The  seminary, 
which  forms  part  of  the  university,  stands  for  the 
old  Bible,  full  salvation,  sanctification  as  a  work  of 
grace  subsequent  to  regeneration,  and  for  every 
truth  taught  in  the  Bible,  and  it  is  opposed  to  de- 
structive criticism  and  to  every  form  of  worldliness 
and  sin.  It  has  been  largely  influential  in  helping 
to  uphold  the  Wesleyan  doctrine  of  entire  sanctifi- 
cation, and  it  is  a  noteworthy  missionary  center, 
not  only  sending  many  into  the  foreign  mission  field, 
but  also  training  many  from  foreign  lands  to  return 
to  their  native  countries  as  missionaries.  Among  its 
prominent  instructors  have  been  T.  C.  Reade,  C.  W. 
Winchester,  H.  N.  Herrick,  and  B.  W.  Ayers.  In 
1910  the  university  had  thirteen  professors  and 
four  instructors,  and  about  160  students,  coming 
from  twenty  states  and  from  eleven  countries,  in- 
cluding the  West  Indies,  Russia,  Bulgaria,  Persia, 
Africa,  and  Canada,  and  representing  not  only  the 
Methodist  denominations,  but  also  the  United 
Brethren,  Friends,  and  Baptists.  The  institution 
is  governed  by  twenty-one  trustees  elected  by  the 
National  Local  Preachers'  Association  of  the  United 
States.  It  possesses  no  endowment,  but  receives 
annually  a  considerable  siun  from  regular  and  vol- 
untary contributions  of  friends.  The  library  con- 
tains 6,000  volumes.  M.  Vathinger. 

9.  Vanderbilt:  This  seminary  constitutes  one  of 
the  seven  departments  of  Vanderbilt  University,  at 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  which  derives  its  origin  from  a 
gift  of  $500,000  by  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  of  New 
York,  to  an  institution  just  projected  and  chartered 
as  "  The  Central  University  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  South.''  He  later  doubled  this  gift, 
and  when  the  university  was  opened  in  Sept.,  1875, 
the  name  was  changed  to  Vanderbilt  University. 
The  "  Central  University  "  had  been  chartered  June 
29,  1872,  by  several  ministers  and  members  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  and  the  first 
board  of  trust  represented  eight  annual  conferences 
of  the  denomination,  located  in  Tennessee,  Ken- 
tucky, Arkansas,  Mississippi,  and  Alabama,  these 
conferences  being  termed  "patronising  conferences," 
and  each  having  representatives  on  the  board.  In 
1898  these  conferences  transferred  their  rights  in  the 
ownership  and  government  of  the  university  to  the 
General  Conference  of  the  denomination,  and  the 
institution  has  since  been  regarded  as  connectional  in 
character,  being  held  in  trust  by  its  board  for  the 
entire  denomination,  from  any  part  of  which  this 
board  of  trust,  thirty-three  in  number,  is  ehoeen. 
The  leading  motive  in  the  f oimding  of  the  umversity 
was  to  provide  the  best  possible  equipment  for  train* 
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ing  men  for  the  ministry  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  and  since  it  was  deemed  wise  that 
such  students  should  not  be  separated  from  those 
preparing  for  other  avocations,  the  seminary  was  de- 
signedly made  a  department  of  the  university  itself. 
During  the  history  of  the  university  over  a  thousand 
students  for  the  ministry  have  been  enrolled,  the 
number  in  the  seminary  (or  Biblical  department) 
being  110  in  1910  (the  largest  attendance  thus  far 
reached),  and  seventeen  in  the  academic  department. 
Nearly  700  alumni  are  in  the  active  work  of  the 
ministry,  chiefly  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South  (forming  at  least  a  tenth  of  the  entire  minis- 
try of  the  denomination),  as  well  as  in  the  foreign 
mission  fields  of  Mexico,  Cuba,  Braiil,  China,  Japan, 
and  Korea.  In  1902,  a  correspondence  school,  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  theological  faculty,  was  or- 
ganized, which  in  1910  had  about  1,000  students, 
chiefly  young  ministers  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South.  Work  done  in  this  school  may  be 
credited  to  the  extent  of  oue-third  of  the  total 
amount  required  for  a  diploma  or  degree,  residence 
being  required  for  the  remainder,  and  degrees  being 
given  only  to  those  already  having  the  B.A.,  those 
not  having  it  receiving  merely  diplomas. 

The  first  chancellor  of  the  university  was  Dr.  L. 
C.  Garland,  who  was  succeeded  in  1893  by  the 
present  chancellor.  Dr.  James  H.  Kirkland;  while 
the  first  dean  of  the  theological  faculty  was  Dr. 
Thomas  O.  Sunmiers  (q.v.),  who  was  succeeded,  at 
his  death  in  1882,  by  Dr.  A.  M.  Shipp  (q.v.).  Among 
the  other  noteworthy  members  of  the  faculty  have 
been  Bishops  John  J.  Tigert  (q.v.)  and  J.  C.  Gran- 
bery  (q.v.).  The  work  of  the  Biblical  department 
is  now  organized  in  nine  schools,  each  under  one  of 
the  following  faculty:  J.  H.  Stevenson  (q.v.;  Old- 
Testament  language  and  literature),  Thomas  Carter 
(New-Testament  language  and  literature),  H.  B. 
Carr^  (Biblical  theology  and  Engh'sh  exegesis),  O.  E. 
Brown  (Biblical  and  ecclesiastical  history),  Wilbur 
F.  Tillett  (q.v.;  systematic  theology;  dean),  J.  A. 
Kern  (q.v.;  practical  theology),  G.  W.  Dyer  (prac- 
tical sociology),  A.  M.  Harris  (public  speaking),  and 
J.  L.  Cuninggim  (religious  education).  The  de- 
partment is  supported  partly  from  the  original  gen- 
eral endowment  of  the  university,  and  partly  from 
the  mcome  of  about  $150,000,  especially  contributed 
to  the  department,  the  whole  income  available  for  it 
being  about  $20,000  annually.  Besides  this,  the 
general  conference  at  Asheville,  N.  C,  in  May,  1910, 
inaugurated  a  plan  whereby  the  department  may  re- 
ceive the  additional  sum  of  $12,000  or  $15,000  an- 
nually from  a  general  assessment  levied  on  the  entire 
denomination.  The  library  contains  about  10,000 
volumes,  and  the  department  publishes  an  annual 
bulletin.  The  correspondence  school  issues  a  similar 
bulletin,  and,  in  addition,  a  small  monthly  journal, 
entitled  The  Correspondence  Reporter. 

Wilbur  F.  Tillett. 

IX.  Methodist  Protestant—l.  Adrian:  This 
theological  school  is  connected  with  Adrian  College, 
which  is  located  at  Adrian,  Lenawee  Co.,  Mich., 
where  it  was  founded  in  the  year  1860  or  1861.  It 
was  at  first  affiliated  with  the  Wesleyan  Methodist 
Church,  but  in  1867  it  was  transferred  to  the  Meth- 
odist Protestant  Chiu-ch,  which  continues  to  operate 
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the  school,  aiming  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  denomi- 
nation with  which  it  is  now  associated.  Promi- 
nent among  its  instructors  have  been  the  late  Rev. 
Asa  Mahan  (q.v.),  and  Rev.  G.  B.  McElroy  and  Rev. 
Luther  Lee.  The  school,  until  recently,  was  under 
the  management  of  the  president  of  Adrian  College 
(Rev.  B.  W.  Anthony),  but  had  its  own  dean  (Rev. 
H.  L.  Feeman),  who  was  responsible  for  the  course  of 
study,  etc.  In  the  year  of  1909-10  the  school  ofiFered 
a  full  seminary  course,  but  in  the  spring  of  1910 
President  Anthony  recommended  that  it  be  placed 
under  separate  and  distinct  management,  and  be 
known  as  the  Adrian  Theological  Seminary,  with 
its  former  dean  as  its  president.  This  recommenda- 
tion was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  board  of  trus- 
tees, and  the  school  now  has  only  an  affiliated  rela- 
tion to  its  former  college.  It  is  a  graduate  school, 
receiving  none  excepting  those  who  have  the  bach- 
elor's degree. 

Its  course  of  study  has  been  chosen  after  the  most 
careful  examination  of  the  courses  ofiFered  by  the 
best  seminaries  in  the  country,  and  it  is  governed  by 
a  board  of  three  directors  chosen  by  the  board  of 
trustees  of  Adrian  College.  The  school  is  without 
endowment,  but  has  a  very  good  working  library. 
Prof.  H.  C.  Renton  is  associated  with  Dr.  Feeman 
in  the  management  of  the  institution.  The  classes 
are  naturally  small,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
graduate  school;  but  the  seminary  has  opened  with 
great  promise  for  future  success. 

B.  W.  Anthony. 

8.  Weatmlnstor  (Tehnaoana,  Tex.) :  The  West- 
minster College  of  Theology,  located  in  Tehuacana, 
Limestone  Co.,  Tex.,  was  foimded  in  the  fall  of  1895 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Methodist  Protestant 
Church,  largely  through  the  efiforts  of  Rev.  J.  L. 
Lawlis,  assisted  by  Rev.  T.  L.  Garrison,  both  mem- 
bers of  the  Texas  Annual  Conference  of  the  Meth- 
odist Protestant  Church.  In  the  early  years  of  the 
work.  Dr.  Lawlis  was  assisted  in  the  theological 
department  by  Prof.  C.  O.  Stubbs.  The  institution 
was  established  to  meet  a  need  of  the  Methodist 
Protestant  Church  in  the  Southwest,  and  its  found- 
ers were  especially  desirous  that  young  men  who 
were  called  to  the  ministry  should  have  an  oppoi^ 
tunity  to  prepare  themselves  for  their  lifework  in 
the  section  in  which  they  resided  and  expected  to 
labor.  The  seminary  is  evangelical  in  faith,  and 
stands  on  the  broad  doctrines  of  the  church  which 
has  it  under  its  supervision.  It  was  opened  in  con- 
nection with  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  in  the 
town  of  Westminster,  Collin  Co.,  Tex.,  and  in  the 
summer  of  1902  both  colleges  were  moved  to  Tehua- 
cana, where  they  are  now  located.  Dr.  Lawlis  died 
in  the  fall  of  1902,  and  in  1903,  Rev.  Harry  Heffner 
Price  was  elected  to  the  presidency  of  the  College 
of  Theology.  In  1906,  the  College  of  Theology  and 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  were  united  under 
one  president,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Price,  and  the  theologi- 
cal work  was  arranged  as  a  department  of  the  main 
college  work.  Professors  H.  H.  Price  and  R.  F.  Day 
have  been  most  prominent  in  developing  the  course 
of  instruction. 

The  department  has  three  instructors  and  several 
assistants,  while  eight  members,  elected  by  the  Texas 
Aonqal  Conference,  constitute  the  board  of  regents. 
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which  is  the  governing  body  and  determines  the  gen- 
eral policy  of  the  institution.  The  executive  officer 
of  the  board  is  the  president  of  the  faculty,  who  has 
authority  to  act  in  matters  that  pertain  to  the  policy 
and  government  of  the  institution  in  the  interval  be- 
tween the  board  meetings.  In  the  year  1909-10 
ten  students  were  enrolled  in  the  theological  depart- 
ment— all  Methodist  Protestants — ^two  from  Okla- 
homa, one  from  Arkansas,  and  seven  from  Texas. 
The  endowment  amounts  to  $4,000,  and  the  number 
of  books  in  the  library  is  about  500. 

Harry  Heffner  Price. 
8.  Weetmixutter  (WeetmlnBter,  Md.) :  This  semi- 
nary was  founded  in  1882  at  Westminster,  Md.,  and 
had  its  inception  in  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Maryland  Annual  Ck)nference  of  the  Methodist  Prot- 
estant Church  in  March,  1881,  appointing  a  commit- 
tee to  mature  some  plan  by  which  systematic 
theology  might  be  taught  those  graduates  of  Wes- 
tern Maryland  College  who  were  preparing  for  the 
Christian  ministry.  This  committee  reported  to 
the  conference  in  1882,  recommending  that  a  depart- 
ment of  theology  be  established  in  the  college  and 
that  a  minister  of  the  conference  be  placed  at  the 
head  of  that  department,  to  be  styled  the  principal 
of  the  School  of  Theology.  The  conference  adopted 
this  reconunendation,  but  at  a  special  meeting  of 
the  board  of  trustees,  held  in  May,  1882,  to  confer 
with  the  principal  upon  the  organization  of  the  de- 
partment of  theology,  and  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  principal  (Dr.  T.  H.  Lewis),  it  was 
resolved  that  it  was  impracticable  to  establish  such 
a  department  in  the  college,  and  that  an  inde- 
pendent theological  institution  should  be  organized. 
To  aid  in  this  design  the  board  purchased  and 
presented  to  the  school  of  theology  a  tract  of  land 
adjoining  the  college,  and  o£fered  to  indorse  a  loan 
for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  building  thereon  for 
the  use  of  the  school.  This  was  carried  out,  and 
work  was  begun  in  1882,  while  in  Jan.,  1884,  at  the 
recommendation  of  the  principal,  the  institution 
was  incorporated  by  the  Maryland  Legislature.  The 
earliest  instructors  of  the  seminary  were  Drs.  J.  T. 
Ward,  T.  H.  Lewis,  J.  T.  Murray,  and  L.  W.  Bates, 
while  other  prominent  teachers  on  its  faculty  have 
been  Drs.  B.  F.  Benson  and  J.  D.  Kinzer.  The 
institution  stands  for  evangelical  Christianity  with 
a  progressiveness  that  is  not  radicalism,  and  a  con- 
servatism that  is  not  stagnation;  and  among  its 
alumni  are  pastors  of  prominent  churches,  pro- 
fessors and  presidents  of  Methodist  Protestant  col- 
leges, and  missionaries  in  China  and  Japan.  In 
1910  there  were  five  instructors  (Rev.  Hugh  Latimer 
Elderdice,  president),  and  a  governing  board  of  ten 
(five  ministers  and  five  laymen).  To  this  board 
three  ministers  and  two  laymen  are  elected  by  the 
Maryland  Annual  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Prot- 
estant Church  every  fourth  session  succeeding  the 
session  of  1884,  while  two  ministers  and  three  lay- 
men are  elected  by  the  Greneral  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Protestant  Church,  and  hold  office  for 
four  years.  This  board  holds  the  property,  elects 
the  faculty,  and  exercises  general  supervision  over 
the  iotarests  of  the  seminary.  There  is  also  a 
board  of  visitors,  composed  of  one  minister  and  one 
layman,  appointed  by  each  patron  Annual  Confer- 


ence— ^i.e.,  each  conference  appropriating  a  col- 
lection to  the  seminary.  In  1910  there  were  forty 
students  from  thirteen  annual  conferences,  all  Meth- 
odist Protestants  excepting  one.  The  endowment 
amounts  to  about  $8,000,  and  the  number  of  books 
in  the  library  is  about  2,500.      H.  L.  Elj>erdice. 

X.  New  Jerusalem  Church. — 1.  Oambrid«e:  The 
New  Church  Theological  School  was  established  in 
the  year  1866,  and  was  incorporated  May  17,  1881, 
by  members  of  the  General  Convention  of  the  New 
Jerusalem  in  the  United  States  of  America.  Dur- 
ing the  first  twelve  years  it  was  located  at  Waltham, 
Mass.,  but  in  1878  it  was  removed  to  Boston,  and  in 
1889  to  Cambridge,  Mass.,  where  a  convenient  and 
ample  property  was  secured  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood of  Harvard  University.  The  first  presi- 
dent and  instructor  in  theology  was  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Worcester,  and  others  early  connected  with 
the  school  were  the  Rev.  Samuel  F.  Dike  and  Uie 
Rev.  T.  O.  Paine  (q.v.).  Among  its  more  recent 
instructors  have  been  the  Rev.  John  Worcester 
(q.v.)  and  the  Rev.  T.  F.  Wright  (q.v.).  The  pur- 
pose of  the  school  and  its  distinctive  work  is  the 
preparation  of  ministers  for  the  New  Church,  giving 
them  thorough  instruction  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures 
and  in  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Church  as  unfolded 
from  the  Word  in  the  writings  of  Emanuel  Sweden- 
borg.  Twelve  managers  and  fourteen  directors, 
with  the  president  and  treasurer,  care  for  the  spir- 
itual and  material  welfare  of  the  school,  which  had 
in  1910  five  professors,  four  students,  and  an  en- 
dowment of  $266,825.74. 

William  L.  Worcester. 

XI  a.  Presbyterian  (Northern). — 1.  Anlmm:  This 
institution  is  located  in  Auburn,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y., 
where  it  was  founded  in  1818.    The  proposal  to  es- 
tablish such  a  seminary  under  the  control  of  the  local 
presbyteries  w^as  made  in  the  Presbytery  of  Cayuga, 
in  Jan.,  1818,  was  adopted  in  the  same  year  by  the 
Synod  of  Geneva,  and,  after  approval  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  in  1819,  was  chartered  in  1820  and 
opened  for  students  in  the  following  year.      Its 
work  has  since  been  continuous,  except  in  1854-55. 
The  seminary  had  its  origin  in  the  religious  revivals 
that  swept  through  the  new  settlements  early  in  the 
last  century,  and  in  the  consequent  quickening  of 
missionary  work  and  the  increasing  demand  for  min- 
isters.    Foremost  among  the  founders  of  the  institu- 
tion was  Rev.  Dirck  C.  Lansing,  and  the  first  faculty 
consisted  of  him  and  of  M.  L.  Perrine,  H.  Mills,  and 
J.  Richards.    Originally  there  were  four  chairs  of 
instruction,  one  for  each  of  the  departments  now 
known  as  exegetical,  historical,  dogmatic,  and  prac- 
tical theology.    In  1867  the  exegetical  department 
was  enlaiged  by  establishing  the  chair  of  Hebrew 
language  and  literature,  and  in  1893  the  faculty  was 
strengthened,  especially  in  the  department  of  pnM>- 
tical  theology,  by  the  election  of  a  president,  who  is 
also  professor  of  pastoral  theology,  church  polity, 
and  sacraments.    In  1903,  the  assistant  professor- 
ship in  the  New-Testament  department  was  created, 
in  1904  the  chair  of  theism  and  apologetic^  and  in 
1907  the  assistant  professorship  in  the  C^d-Teste- 
ment  department.    In  1909,  the  assistant  profenor 
in  the  New-Testament  department  became  profeaMV 
of  New-Testament  language  and  critid8in|  and  the 
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assistant  professor  in  the  Old-Testament  depart- 
ment became  profecsor  of  Semitic  languages  and 
religions.  The  seminary  stands  for  the  largest  and 
best  scholarlyi  practical,  and  spiritual  preparation 
and  character  of  yoimg  men  for  the  work  of  the 
ministry.  It  encourages  liberty  of  investigation 
and  expression,  both  in  professors  and  students,  and 
aims  to  equip  its  students  in  all  respects  for  the 
skilful  and  efficient  discharge  of  the  duties  of  their 
high  profession.  It  was  in  this  institution  that 
many  of  the  ministers  received  their  training  who 
were  exscinded  from  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
1837-38  and  formed  the  New  School  Pi-esbyterian 
Church,  and  it  was  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  supply 
of  ministers  for  that  church  until  the  reimion  of  the 
Old  and'  New  School  churches  in  1870.  Since  then 
it  has  been  recognized  as  one  of  the  foremost  of  the 
seminaries  of  the  reimited  denomination.  It  was 
here  that  the  Auburn  Convention  was  held,  on 
Aug.  17,  1837,  which  framed  the  Auburn  Declara- 
tion (q.v.),  which  played  such  an  important  part  in 
the  division  of  the  church  at  that  time,  and  which 
furnished  a  basis  for  the  reunion  in  1870.  As  this 
seminary  has  always  emphasized  the  importance 
of  preparing  its  students  for  the  active  work  of  the 
ministry,  it  has  been  generally  recognized  as  the 
leader  in  all  those  modifications  of  seminary  cur- 
ricula which  tended  toward  making  more  practical 
such  training;  and  it  was  the  first  of  the  seminaries 
to  introduce,  among  other  subjects,  the  teaching 
of  English  Bible,  missions,  Sunday-school,  and  peda- 
gogy. Prominent  in  its  faculty,  in  addition  to  its 
original  professors,  are  found  the  names  of  Samuel 
Hanson  Cox  (q.v.),  Laurens  P.  Hickok  (q.v.),  Sam- 
uel Mills  Hopkins,  WiUiam  G .  T.  Shedd  (q.v.),  Ezra 
A.  Huntington,  Edwin  Hall,  Willis  J.  Beecher  (q.v.), 
Herrick  Johnson  (q.v.),  Ransom  B.  Welch,  Anson 
J.  Upson,  Henry  M.  Booth.  In  1910  its  faculty 
numbered  ten,  and  it  is  governed  by  twenty-eight 
directors,  eighteen  of  whom  are  elected  by  the 
eighteen  presbyteries  in  the  state  of  New  York,  one 
from  each,  the  remaining  ten  being  elected  by  the 
board  itself,  the  president  of  the  seminary  being  ex 
officio  one  of  the  ten.  All  of  these  directors,  except 
the  president,  are  elected  for  a  term  of  three  years. 
This  board  is  an  independent  and  self-governing 
body,  and  its  acts  are  not  reviewable.  There  were, 
in  1910,  seventy-one  students,  twenty-eight  from 
New  York  State,  with  representatives  from  sixteen 
other  states,  as  well  as  from  Asia  Minor  and  Japan, 
these  students  being  attached  to  the  following  de- 
nominations: Presbyterian  (52),  Baptist  (1),  Christ's 
Church  in  Japan  (6),  Union  Church  in  Japan  (1), 
(^Congregational  (2),  Armenian  Presbyterian  (1), 
Methodist  (4),  Italian  Presb3rterian  (1),  A.  M.  E. 
Zion  (1),  and  Disciples  (2).  The  endowment  of  the 
institution  is  $550,000,  and  its  library  contains 
33,472  volumes.  George  B.  Stewart. 

2.  BloomfLeld:  This  German  Presbyterian  theo- 
logical seminary  was  established  at  Newark,  N.  J., 
in  1869,  by  the  P*resbytery  of  Newark,  and  is  regular- 
ly affiliated  with  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  Its  charter  was  granted 
in  1871  and  amended  in  1873;  and  by  a  general  act 
of  the  legislature  of  New  Jersey  it  received  collegiate 
standing  in  1909.    Its  foundation  is  laigdy  due  to 


the  efforts  of  the  Rev.  D.  W.  Poor,  and  the  school 
was  oiganijsed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Newark,  among 
whose  members  were  two  German  pastors,  the  Rev. 
J.  U.  Guenther  and  the  Rev.  George  C.  Seibert, 
who  clearly  saw  the  necessity  of  establishing  an  in- 
stitution for  educating  cleigymen  to  labor  in  the 
American  spirit  among  the  German  immigrants.  The 
earliest  instructors  were  the  Rev.  (xeorge  C.  Seibert 
and  the  Rev.  J.  U.  Guenther  in  German,  and  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Fewsmith  and  the  Rev.  Charles  A. 
Smith  in  English  branches.  At  its  inception  the 
school  had  nine  students  living  in  a  dormitory  next 
to  the  parsonage  of  the  First  German  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Newark  and  a  faculty  of  four  teachers  had 
been  provided,  giving  a  total  of  twenty-two  lectures 
per  week,  instruction  in  German  preponderating. 
The  first  outline  of  studies  comprised  an  academic 
and  theological  course,  and  the  faculty  were  re- 
quired to  subscribe  annually  to  the  standards  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  In  1872  the  institution,  then 
having  twenty  students,  was  transferred  to  Bloom- 
field,  N.  J.,  where  it  has  since  been  located,  and 
where  149  ministers  of  the  Gospel  have  been  gradu- 
ated and  a  number  of  lay  workers  have  been  edu- 
cated. In  the  fall  of  1873  the  Rev.  Chas.  E.  Knox, 
secretary  of  the  board  of  directors  since  its  oiganiza- 
tion,  was  elected  president  and  professor  of  homi- 
letics,  church  government,  and  pastoral  theology, 
and  remained  in  that  position  imtil  his  death  in 
1900,  and  the  Rev.  George  C.  Seibert  was  elected 
professor  of  Biblical  exegesis  and  theology,  and  held 
that  position  imtil  his  death  in  1902.  In  1895  the 
Rev.  Henry  J.  Weber,  now  chairman  of  the  faculty, 
was  elected  professor  of  Hebrew  exegesis  and  chiu-ch 
history,  and  he  and  the  Rev.  Chas.  T.  Hock  have 
remained  members  of  the  faculty  to  date,  while  in 
1902  the  Rev.  Arnold  W.  Fismer  was  elected  pro- 
fessor of  New-Testament  exegesis  and  ethics.  In 
1890  a  special  course  for  Bohemian  and  Italian 
students  was  added  to  the  German  course,  but,  for 
lack  of  support,  was  discontinued  in  1895.  In  1904, 
however,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly, the  institution  undertook  polyglot  work,  ex- 
tended the  course  to  nine  years,  and  adopted  a 
curriculum  to  impart  instruction  to  students  of 
other  nationalities  in  addition  to  the  German.  The 
seminary  has  at  present  (1910)  eleven  instructors 
and  twenty-three  directors,  who  are  elected  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Newark,  the  General  Assembly  having 
a  veto  power  as  regards  the  election  of  directors  and 
professors.  The  number  of  students  in  1910  was 
fifty-seven:  25  Germans,  12  Magyars,  11  Italians, 
5  Hebrews,  3  Ruthenians,  and  1  Syrian.  Of  these 
students,  one  is  affiliated  with  the  Lutheran  Church, 
one  with  the  Evangelical  Synod,  two  with  the  Re- 
formed, and  fifty-three  with  the  Presb3rterian 
Church.  The  endowment  of  the  school  amounted 
in  1910  to  $206,826.46,  and  the  library  consists  of 
7,350  books.  Henrt  J.  Weber. 

Bibuooiupht:  C.  E.  Knox,  The  Oerman  Problem  and  the 
Solution  Offered  by  the  Oerman  Theelogical  School  of  New- 
ark, N.  J.,  New  York,  1874;  G.  C.  Seibert,  The  Oermane 
in  America  and  their  Need,  ib.  1874  (these  appeared  aa 
Addreeeee  at  the  Inauovration  of  the  Oerman  Theological 
School  of  Newark). 

8.  Lane:    This  institution,  which  is  located  at 
GiDcinnatii  0.|  was  fouaded  in  1829  through  the  ^- 
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forts  of  a  number  of  Presbyterian  ministers  and  lay- 
men interested  in  providing  an  adequately  educated 
ministry  in  and  for  the  West.  Its  original  endow- 
ment consisted  of  several  thousand  dollars  donated 
by  Ebenezer  Lane  and  his  brother,  who  were  Bap- 
tists, and  of  sixty  acres  of  land  on  Walnut  Hills, 
given  by  members  of  the  Kemper  family.  It  was 
at  first  proposed  to  establish  an  academic  as  well  as 
a  theological  institution,  and  a  preparatory  school 
was  opened  in  Nov.,  1829;  but,  after  an  experiment 
of  five  years,  this  department  finally  closed.  The 
theological  institution  was  established  in  Dec.,  1832, 
when  Drs.  Lyman  Beecher  (q.v.)  and  T.  J.  Biggs 
were  formally  inducted  into  office.  Dr.  Calvin  E. 
Stowe  (q.v.)  entered  its  service  in  the  following  July; 
and  Baxter  Dickinson  in  Oct.,  1835,  retiring  in  1839. 
Dr.  Beecher  resigned  in  1850,  and  Professor  Stowe 
shortly  after.  Among  those  who  have  served  the 
seminary  since  its  organization  the  most  distin- 
guished, next  to  Beecher,  was  D.  Howe  Allen,  and 
others  of  note  have  been  Geoige  E.  Day,  J.  B.  Con- 
dit,  Llewelyn  J.  Evans  (q.v.),  E.  Ballantine,  Henry 
A.  Nelson  (q.v.),  Thomas  E.  Thomas,  Henry  Pre- 
served SmiUi  (q.v.),  Z.  M.  Humphrey,  James  Eells, 
John  De  Witt  (q.v.),  A.  C.  McGiflfert  (q.v.),  H.  M. 
Hulbert,  D.  Schley  Schaff  (q.v.),  Henry  Goodwin 
Smith  (q.v.),  J.  A.  Craig  (q.v.),  Kemper  Fullerton, 
William  Henry  Roberts  (q.v.),  D.  P.  Putnam,  and 
Edward  D.  Morris  (q.v.). 

Lane  has  always  been,  in  a  broad  and  free  sense, 
Presbyterian,  and  its  charter  provides  that  all  pro- 
fessors, tutors,  teachers,  and  instructors  **hall  be 
members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  good  stand- 
ing. After  1837  it  sided  with  the  New-School 
branch,  but  entered  heartily  into  the  union  of  1869. 
It  has  a  spacious  campus,  commodious  buildings, 
a  fair  though  inadequate  endowment,  considerable 
scholarship  and  library  funds,  and  an  excellent  li- 
brary of  nearly  20,000  volumes,  and  is  well  equipped 
for  useful  service  to  the  Church.  Its  present  faculty 
consists  of  William  McKibbin  (q.v.;  president  and 
professor  of  systematic  theology),  Alexander  B. 
Biggs  (q.v. ;  New-Testament  exegesis  and  introduc- 
tion), Edward  Mack  (Hebrew  and  Old-Testament 
hterature),  and  Selby  Frame  Vance  (church  his- 
tory). The  Theological  Seminary  of  the  South 
(Cumberland),  having  lost  its  location  in  Lebanon, 
Tenn.,  through  an  adverse  legal  decision,  b  by 
advice  of  the  General  Assembly  (1910)  transferred 
to  Lane  for  the  present,  two  of  its  professors,  J. 
y.  Stephens  and  F.  H.  Farr,  being  added  to  the 
faculty.    About  fifty  students  are  enrolled. 

E.  D.  MoBBis. 

4.  Iiinooln:  This  theological  seminary,  the  first 
to  be  founded  in  the  United  States  for  the  higher 
Christian  education  of  negroes,  is  located  at  Lincoln 
University,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.  Its  germ  thought  was 
an  ordination  service  in  1849,  in  New  London,  Pa., 
when  Rev.  John  Miller  Dickey,  while  assisting  in  the 
ordination  of  James  L.  Mackey,  a  white  man,  as  a 
missionary  to  Africa,  determined  to  establish  an  in- 
stitution where  negroes  could  be  trained  for  a  like 
purpose.  Foiu"  years  later  the  New  Castle  Presby- 
tery requested  and  secured  the  approval  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  for  the  establishment  of  such  a  school, 
which  took  legal  form  in  a  charter  from  the  State  of 


Pennsylvania  in  1854  as  Aahmiin  Institute.  On 
Jan.  1,  1857,  a  small  three-story  building  opened  its 
doors  to  four  students,  and  from  1857  to  1865  Rev. 
John  Psrm  Carter,  and,  following  him.  Rev.  John 
Wynn  Martin,  combined  president  and  faculty  each 
in  his  own  person,  while  during  this  time  the  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions  established  a  presbytery  in 
Liberia  with  three  missionaries  from  the  school. 
In  1865  Dr.  Martin  resigned,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Rev.  Isaac  N.  Rendall,  who  presided  over  the  institu- 
tion until  1906,  when  Rev.  John  B.  Rendall  was 
elected  president.  In  1866  the  legislature  approved 
the  petition  of  the  trustees,  amended  the  charter, 
and  changed  the  name  to  Lincoln  University.  From 
1865  both  a  college  and  seminary  course  have  been 
in  operation,  and  in  1871  the  charter  was  again 
amended,  placing  the  seminary  under  the  overal^t 
of  the  General  Assembly.  During  its  existence  the 
institution  has  graduated  674  ministers  of  all  de- 
nominations, twenty-seven  of  whom  have  been  mis- 
sionaries to  Africa. 

Among  the  earliest  instructors  were  Drs.  Isaac  N. 
Rendall,  Ezra  E.  Adams,  Edwin  R.  Bower,  Lorenio 
Wescott,  Gilbert  T.  Woodhull,  Aspinwall  Hodge, 
and  Benjamin  T.  Jones.  In  1910  there  were  nine 
professors,  twenty-one  trustees,  and  sixty-two  stu- 
dents, chiefly  from  North  and  South  Garolins, 
Pennsylvania,  Viiginia,  and  Itfaiyland,  together 
with  eight  from  the  West  Indies  and  three  from 
South  America,  while  in  1909  three  South  Africans 
and  in  1908  three  Zulus  were  graduated  and  re- 
turned as  missionaries  to  their  native  lands.  The 
students  in  1910  are  chiefly  Presbyterians  (28), 
Baptists  (14),  and  Methodists  (11),  with  nine  (k 
various  other  denominations.  The  property  and  en- 
dowment of  the  seminary  amoimt  to  $419,783,  and 
the  institution  also  shares  in  the  use  of  some  of  the 
public  buildings  of  the  imiversity,  while  the  libraiy 
of  18,000  volumes  is  used  likewise  jointly  by  both 
university  and  seminary.  J.  B.  Ricndall. 

6.  MoOormickt  This  theological  seminary,  now 
located  at  Chicago,  HI.,  was  founded  in  1829  through 
the  efforts  of  Rev.  John  Finley  Crowe,  at  Hanover, 
Ind.    Partly  as  a  result  of  the  revivsd  of  1827-28, 
Hanover  Academy,  on  its  own  initiative,  was  adopt- 
ed as  a  synodical  school  by  the  Synod  of  TnHianA 
on  condition  that  a  theological  department  be  con- 
nected therewith.    Agreeably  to  this  provision,  Rct. 
John  Matthews  was  called  to  the  chsdr  of  theology, 
and  with  him  Rev.  John  W.  (Xmninghamf  Rev. 
Creoige  Bishop,  and  Rev.  James  Wood  served  at 
different  times  as  professors.    The  institution  was 
then  called  the  Indiana  Theological  Seminary,  but 
in  1840  it  was  moved  to  New  Albany,  Ind.,  and  re- 
named the  New  Albany  Theological  Seminary,  with 
the  hope  that  it  would  thereby  have  an  increasod 
constituency,  while  in  addition  Mr.  Elias  Ayers 
offered  for  endowment  what  was  then  ocmsiderBd 
a  large  sum  of  money.    Its  success  in  this  location 
was  not  great,  and  it  became  manifest  that  removal 
was  essential  to  its  growth.    In  1857  the  last  dass 
at  New  Albany  was  graduated,  and  for  the  next  two 
years  the  question  of  its  future  home  was  actively 
discussed,  until  the  General  Assembly  received  a 
proposition  from  the  board  of  directors  by  which  the 
seminary  was  to  be  transferred  from  ^ynodieal  to 
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assembly  supervision,  the  matter  of  location  being 
left  to  the  assembly.  Mr.  Cyrus  H.  McConnick 
had  offered  an  endowment  of  $100,000,  on  condition 
that  the  seminary  be  moved  to  Chicago,  and  the 
assembly  accordingly  voted  for  this  site  and  elected 
new  professors  and  a  board  of  directors  of  what  was 
now  called  the  Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary 
of  the  Northwest.  From  1859  to  1881,  the  seminary 
maintained  its  position  in  spite  of  difficulties  and 
limited  endowment,  but  in  the  latter  year  recon- 
struction took  place,  and  from  that  date  onward 
new  professorships  were  established  and  enlaiged 
endowments  obtained,  new  donnitories  and  a  library 
building  were  erected,  and  a  large  increase  was  se- 
cured in  the  number  of  books.  In  1886  the  name 
was  changed  to  the  McCormick  Theological  Semi- 
nary of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  The  institution 
stands  for  the  largest  and  broadest  theological  cul- 
ture, the  deepening  and  strengthening  of  the  intel- 
lectual and  spiritual  life  of  the  students,  and  the 
promotion  of  all  that  will  fit  them  for  efficient  work 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  The  men  who  have 
filled  its  chairs  or  been  prominent  in  its  board  of 
directors  have  been  leaders  in  the  coimcils  of  the 
church  in  many  important  crises.  The  first  theo- 
logical student  association  in  the  country  was  or- 
ganized at  McCormick  in  1897,  and  became  one  of 
the  important  factors  in  the  development  of  the 
theological  section  of  the  Student  Department  of 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Prominent  among  its  instructors, 
now  deceased,  were  Drs.  John  Matthews,  E.  D.  Mao- 
Master,  Nathan  L.  Rice,  R.  W.  Patterson,  Charles 
Elliott,  William  M.  Blackburn,  and  Leroy  J.  Halsey. 
The  number  of  instructors  in  1910  was  fifteen, 
and  there  are  forty  directors,  consisting  of  an  equal 
number  of  ministers  and  elders,  who  control  all 
affairs  pertaining  to  the  institution,  and  have 
not  only  the  choice  and  election  of  professors, 
but  also  of  trustees  who  are  responsible  for  the  care 
of  the  property.  An  annual  report  is  made  to  the 
General  Assembly,  which  has  the  right  of  veto  on 
appointment  to  board  or  faculty.  The  number  of 
students  in  1910  was  141,  coming  principally  from 
the  states  west  of  the  AUeghanies,  although  Brazil, 
Canada,  Cuba,  Italy,  Mexico,  Persia,  and  Syria  are 
also  represented.  The  great  majority  are  Presbyte- 
rian by  training,  with  a  few  of  other  denominations. 
The  amount  of  endowment  is  $1,981,234,  and  the 
number  of  books  in  the  library  is  34,290. 

A.  S.  Cabrier. 

Bibliographt:  L.  J.  Halaey.  Bialory  of  the  McCormick  T/k*> 
(logical  Seminary,  Chicago,  1893;  D.  W.  Fiaher,  McCor* 
mick  Theological  Seminary,  Hiatorical  Sketch,  Chicago,  1010. 

6.  Northwest:  This  institution,  fonnerly  known 
officially  as  "  The  German  Presbyterian  Theological 
School  of  the  Northwest,"  reincorporated  in  1911 
as  the  Dubuque  German  College  and  Seminary,  is 
located  in  Dubuque,  la.,  where  it  was  founded  in 
1852  by  the  Rev.  Adrian  Van  Vliet.  The  German 
immigrants  had  begun  to  pour  into  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  and  large  numbers  of  them  were  cut  off  from 
religious  services  because  they  could  not  understand 
the  preaching  in  the  American  churches.  The  school 
commenced  in  a  small  way  in  the  pastor's  study, 
where  a  few  German  boys  were  trained  for  work 
among  their  countrymen.    The  enterprise  rapidly 


developed,  a  second  teacher.  Rev.  Godfrey  Moery, 
was  secured,  and  a  building  adjoining  the  church 
was  purchased  and  fitted  up  for  the  school, 
for  which  the  Presbytery  of  Dubuque,  in  Iowa, 
and  the  Presbytery  of  Dane,  in  Wisconsin,  both 
under  the  care  of  the  old  School  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  Presbjrterian  Clurch,  became  responsi- 
ble. When  the  Old  School  and  New  School 
churches  imited,  the  German  Seminary  came 
under  the  care  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  in  1871  a  well-appointed  school 
building  was  bought.  Among  other  early  pro- 
fessors may  be  mentioned  Rev.  Jacob  Conzett, 
Rev.  A.  J.  Schlager,  Rev.  Adam  McClelland,  Rev. 
A.  Van  der  Lippe,  and  Rev.  N.  M.  Steffens.  The 
seminary  has  for  its  object  the  education  of  a  minis- 
try of  foreign  speech  for  the  immigrant  population, 
and  in  this  work  it  is  the  pioneer  in  the  Ptesbyterian 
Church.  It  was  foimd  that  it  was  impossible  to 
supply  the  churches  with  an  imported  ministry,  and 
that  where  such  ministers  were  secured  they  were 
not  desirable.  Hence  Van  Vliet  plarmed  to  send 
out  yoimg  men  of  inmiigrant  farnilies,  trained  as 
the  American  minister  is  trained  to  take  the  gospel 
to  their  coimtrymen;  and  as  this  necessitated  not 
only  theological,  but  classical  and  scientific  educa- 
tion, the  school  was  organized  into  three  depart- 
ments, academy,  college,  and  seminary.  This  plan 
has  met  with  the  cordial  approval  of  the  Assembly, 
and  the  work  for  foreign-spesJdng  people  is  under- 
taken on  this  method,  its  success  being  witnessed  by 
over  a  hundred  churches  organized  by  its  graduates 
among  the  Germans.  This  aspect  of  the  activity  of 
the  seminary  has  so  extended  that  a  well-equipped 
Bohemian  department  has  been  added,  while  the 
school  has  many  other  races  among  its  students — 
Dutch,  Slovak,  Russian,  Mexican,  Jewish,  Ru- 
manian, Bulgarian,  Hungarian  and  Japanese. 

In  1907  the  growing  work  entered  a  new  and  large 
building  with  an  extensive  campus.  Already  the 
collegiate  department  had  been  erected  into  the 
German  Pre8b3rterian  College,  and  the  scope  had 
been  broadened  so  that  a  classical  education  is  of- 
fered to  those  who  do  not  intend  to  enter  the  minis- 
try. The  number  of  students  in  [the  year  1911 
was  119,  coming  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  as  well  as  from  Germany,  Russia,  Austria- 
Hungary,  Servia,  Monaco,  Japan,  and  Mexico.  The 
present  faculty  numbers  twelve:  C.  M.  Steffens 
(president),  W.  O.  Ruston  (q.v.;  dean),  Albert  Kuhn, 
W.  C.  Laube,  John  Zimmerman,  Daniel  Grieder, 
Alois  Barta,  F.  T.  Oldt,  John  A.  McFadden, 
H.  S.  Ficke,  Paul  A.  Walz,  and  Justus  H.  Brandan. 
The  school  is  governed  by  twenty-four  regular  and 
four  life  directors,  who  are  nominated  by  the 
board  and  approved  by  the  General  Assembly,  and 
who  operate  under  the  care  and  with  the  review  of 
the  General  Assembly.  The  interest-bearing  en- 
dowment amounts  to  $200,000,  and  the  amoimt  in- 
vested in  campus  and  buildings  is  $129,000,  a  total 
of  $266,000,  while  the  library  contains  5,000  volumes. 

W.  O.  Ruston. 

7.  Omaha:  This  seminary,  located  at  Omaha, 
Neb.,  was  founded  Feb.  17,  1891,  by  clerg3rmen  and 
lasmnen  from  the  Synods  of  Nebraska,  Iowa,  Mia- 
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souri,  Kansas,  and  South  Dakota,  and  is  the  only 
theological  institution  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
for  Englishnspeaking  studentSi  between  Chicago  and 
San  Francisco.  The  first  board  of  directors  con- 
sisted of  twenty  ministers  and  twenty  laymen,  and 
the  faculty  of  Drs.  Wm.  W.  Harsha  (systematic 
theology),  Stephen  Phelps  (homiletics  and  pastoral 
theology),  Matthew  B.  Lowrie  (New-Testament  lit- 
erature), John  Gordon  (q.v.;  ecclesiastical  history), 
and  Charles  G.  Sterling  (Hebrew).  The  seminary 
opened  in  Sept.,  1891,  with  nine  students,  and  has 
thus  far  enrolled  200  students  and  graduated  eight- 
een classes.  Many  of  these  men  have  become  leaders 
in  the  religious  movements  of  the  west  and  south, 
and  several  of  the  classes  have  representatives  in 
the  foreign  field.  By  the  provisions  of  its  charter 
the  institution  is  under  the  control  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  U.  S.  A.,  and 
stands  for  the  inculcation  of  the  cardinal  doctrines 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  although,  while  the  in- 
stitution is  distinctly  Presbyterian,  and  was  estab- 
lished for  the  purpose  of  teaching  tJie  doctrines  and 
the  polity  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  its  doors  are 
open  to  all  young  men,  whatever  their  theological 
opinions,  who  desire  training  for  the  ministry.  Free 
discussion  is  allowed,  and  none  are  compelled  to 
adopt  Presbyterian  views.  Its  professors  seek  to 
know  and  teach  the  results  of  the  best  modem  schol- 
arship. Nothing  is  retained  just  because  it  is  old. 
The  changing  conditions  of  society  receive  special 
consideration,  and  such  methods  of  service  are  com- 
mended as  these  conditions  seem  to  demand.  The 
seminary  was  established  to  increase  the  supply  of 
ministers  for  the  great  mission  field  within  the 
bounds  of  which  it  is  located.  Its  founders  have 
not  been  disappointed  in  the  results,  for  more  than 
half  of  its  graduates  have  entered  that  field,  and 
through  their  labors  thousands  have  been  added  to 
the  membership  of  the  Church.  The  opportunities 
and  advantages  of  the  institution  are  also  extended 
to  laymen  who  desire  to  equip  themselves  for  Chris- 
tian work. 

The  development  of  the  institution  has  been  grati- 
fying to  its  foimders  and  friends,  and  it  has  always 
had  the  hearty  commendation  of  the  Presbyterian 
General  Assembly.  At  the  present  time  its  student 
body  represents  ten  synods  and  four  denominations. 
The  faculty  consists  of  Albert  B.  Marshall  (president 
and  professor  of  methodology),  Matthew  B.  Lowrie 
(homiletics,  pastoral  theology,  and  English  Bible), 
Joseph  J.  Lampe  (Hebrew  and  Old-Testament  liter- 
ature), Daniel  E.  Jenkins  (didactic  and  polemic 
theology),  Charles  A.  Mitchell  (New-Testament 
literature),  and  Charles  Herron  (ecclesiastical  his- 
tory, church  polity,  and  missions).  Through  the 
generosity  of  friends,  especially  Mrs.  William  Thaw, 
Thomas  McDougall,  and  John  H.  Converse,  the  semi- 
nary possesses  a  desirable  site  and  a  modem  build- 
ing ample  for  all  its  present  requirements.  Its  en- 
dowment fund,  with  other  holdings,  amounts  to 
$225,000,  and  its  library  contains  6,000  volumes. 

A.  B.  Mabshall. 

8.  Prinoeton:  This  seminary,  which  is  located 
at  Princeton,  Mercer  Co.,  N.  J.,  was  founded  in  1812 
by  the  Creneral  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  U.  S.  A.,  which  created  it  and  controls  it.  Its 


official  name  is  "  The  Theological  Seminary  oC  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.  S.  A."     The  assembly 
of  1810  decided  "  inunediately  to  attempt  to  estab- 
lish a  seminary."    That  of  1811  adopted  a  plan  or 
constitution  for  the  seminary.    That  of  1812,  after 
an  agreement  with  the  trustees  of  the  College  of 
New  Jersey,   located  the  seminary   in    Princeton. 
On  May  3,   1812,  the  assembly  elected   the  first 
board  of  directors,  consisting  of  twenty-one  minis- 
ters and  nine  ruling  elders,  as  at  present,  and  on 
June  2  the  Rev.  Dr.  Archibald   Alexander  (q.v.) 
was   elected    professor   of    didactic    and    polemic 
theology.     On  Aug.  12  the  seminary  was  formally 
opened  with  one  professor  and  three  students.     The 
classes  were  first  held  in  Dr.  Alexander's  house. 
Those  most  influential  in  the  inception  of  the  semi- 
nary were  Rev.  Drs.  Ashbel  Green  (q.v.),  who  ^Tote 
the  plan;  Archibald  Alexander,  Samuel  Miller  (q.v.), 
Jacob  J.  Janeway,  and  President  Timothy  Dwight 
(q.v.),  of  Yale  College.    The  General  Assembly  of 
1813  made  Princeton  the  permanent   site  of  the 
seminary,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Miller  was  added 
to  the  faculty.    The  number  of  students  increased 
rapidly,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  hold  the 
classes  in  the  college  buildings.     The  first  seminary 
building  was  occupied  in  1817.    In  1822  Dr.  Charles 
Hodge  (q.v.)  was  elected  a  professor.      In  a  large 
measure  the  seminary  owes  what  it  has  been  and 
what  it  has  always  stood  for  to  its  three  earliest 
teachers. 

In  1822  the  trustees  were  incorporated  by  the 
New  Jersey  legislature,  with  control  over  the  mate- 
rial interests  of  the  seminary.    The  ori^nal  charter 
fixed  the  number  at  twenty-one,  twelve  of  whom 
should  be  laymen  and  citizens  of  New  Jersey.     In 
1877  the  bofi^  was  authorized  to  add  twelve  to  its 
number.    This  it  has  not  yet  done.     The  division 
of   the   Presbyterian  Church,   in    1837,    into   two 
branches  raised  the  question  to  which  branch  the 
seminary  should  belong.    The  courts    decided  in 
favor  of  the  Old  School  branch  [and  to  that  branch 
the   seminary   adhered].     Until    18S5    the   faculty 
consisted  of  three  professors.    The  next  most  im- 
portant additions  were  J.  Addison  Alexander  (q.v.) 
in  that  year,  William  Henry  Green  (q.v.)  in  1851, 
and  Caspar  Wistar  Hodge  (q.v.)  in  1860.     In  1871 
a   new  chair  of  Christian  ethics  and   apologetics 
was  erected.     In  1877  Archibald  Alexander  Hodge 
was  associated  with  his   father   in  the   chair  of 
dogmatics,  and   in   1880   Francis   Landey   Patton 
(q.v.)  was  called  to  the  chair  of  the  relation  <^  phil- 
osophy and  science  to  the  Christian  religion.    In 
this  latter  year  there  were  seven  professors  and 
two  instructors  in  the  faculty.    Dr.  Charles  Hodge 
celebrated  his  professorial  jubilee  in  1872,  and  Dr. 
William  Henry  Green  celebrated  his  in  1896.    A 
new  chair  of  Biblical  theology  was  foimded  in  1891. 
In  1836-37  there  were  137  students,  the  hi^water 
mark  of  the  early  period;  in  1858-59,  181;  and  263 
in  1894-95,  the  largest  number  in  any  one  year. 
The  total  number  of  students,  up  to   1910,  waa 
5,742,  of  whom  3,076  were  living,  while  367  haw 
become  foreign  missionaries. 

Princeton  Seminary  has  alwa3r8  stood  for  a  di- 
vinely inspired  Bible  and  its  perfect  authontj  is 
all  matters  of  faith  and  practise.    It  has  maintidned 
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and  inculcated  the  doctrines  of  the  recognised  stand- 
ards of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  believing  them 
to  be  contained  in  the  Scriptures.  It  has  always 
practised  and  encouraged  a  reverent  and  scientific 
study  of  the  Bible,  and  has  been  ready  to  subject  it 
to  the  keenest  scrutiny  in  the  spheres  of  the  lower 
and  the  higher  criticism. 

As  the  oldest  of  the  Presbyterian  seminaries  in 
the  United  States,  it  has  largely  influenced  the  char- 
acter of  the  others.  Of  its  students,  108  have  be- 
come teachers  in  the  Presbyterian  schools  of  theol- 
ogy in  the  United  States,  and  fifty-five  have  been 
moderators  of  the  General  Assembly.  The  Biblical 
Repertory  and  Princeton  Review^  founded  by  Charles 
Hodge  in  1825,  wielded  a  powerful  influence  upon 
the  theological  thought  of  its  time.  Its  successors 
have  continued,  except  during  the  years  1877-80, 
until  the  present  Pn>icc(<m  TAcoio^ico/ /2cvteu7.  Some 
seventeen  other  religious  weeklies  and  quarterlies 
have  been  controlled  or  edited  by  aliunni  of  the 
seminary.  The  publications  of  its  professors 
have  been  noteworthy  and  most  influential, 
particularly  the  SyaienuUic  Theology  of  Dr.  Charles 
Hodge,  and  his  other  works,  and  those  of  Archibald 
Alexander,  Samuel  Miller,  J.  Addison  Alexander, 
William  Henry  Green,  and  Archibald  Alexander 
Hodge  (q-v.). 

The  faculty  in  1910  consisted  of  ten  professors, 
two  assistant  professors,  and  five  instructors.  There 
are  a  librarian  and  an  assistant  librarian.  There  are 
two  endowed  lectureships,  six  fellowships,  and  five 
prizes.  Besides  a  broad  curriculimi  there  are  extra 
courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  B.D.  The  govern- 
ing boards  are  a  board  of  directors  and  a  board  of 
trustees,  the  one  electing  the  professors  and  assign- 
ing their  duties,  and  controlling  the  educational 
interests  of  the  seminary,  subject  to  the  revision  of 
the  General  Assembly,  the  other  having  the  care  of 
its  material  interests  and  the  appointment  of  the 
librarian.  Until  1902  the  senior  professor  was  the 
recognized  head  of  the  faculty;  but  in  that  year 
provision  was  made  for  a  president  of  the  seminary, 
and  Dr.  F.  L.  Patton  was  elected  to  this  oflfice,  and 
still  retains  it.  The  president  is  ex  officio  a  member 
of  both  the  governing  boards. 

There  were  151  students  in  the  seminary  in  the 
year  1909-10,  coming  from  thirty-three  states  and 
territories,  from  Canada,  Brazil,  Ceylon,  China,  Ire- 
land, and  Japan.  As  to  denomination,  there  were 
HI  Presbyterian,  9  Reformed,  4  United  Presby- 
terian, 3  Reformed  Presbyterian,  3  Methodist,  3 
Congregationalist,  3  Lutheran,  3  United  Evangelical, 
3  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan,  and  9  scattering.  The 
library  contains  87,700  bound  volumes  and  32,500 
pamphlets,  distributed  in  two  buildings.  The  real 
estate  of  the  seminary  is  valued  at  $628,000,  and  the 
total  value  of  all  its  other  holdings  is  (3,225,000. 
There  are  on  the  campus  three  dormitories,  two 
library  buildings,  a  recitation  building,  a  chapel,  a 
gymnasium,  a  power  house,  and  nine  professors' 
houses.  The  present  faculty  is  as  follows:  Francis 
Landey  Patton,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  president  and  profes- 
sor of  the  philosophy  of  religion;  Benjamin  Breckin- 
ridge Warfield  (q.v.),  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Charles  Hodge 
professor  of  didactic  and  polemic  theology;  John  D. 
Davis  (q.v.),  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Helena  professor  of  orien- 


tal and  Old-Testament  literature;  John  DeWitt 
(q.v.),  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Archibald  Alexander  professor  of 
church  history;  William  Brenton  Greene,  Jr.  (q.v.), 
D.D.,  Stuart  professor  of  apologetics  and  Christ 
tian  ethics;  Geerhardus  Vos  (q.v.),  Ph.D.,  D.D., 
Haley  professor  of  Biblical  theology;  Robert  Dick 
Wilson,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  William  Henry  Green,  pro- 
fessor of  Semitic  philology  and  Old-Testament 
criticism;  William  Park  Armstrong,  A.M.,  professor 
of  New-Testament  literature  and  exegesis;  Charles 
Rosenbury  Erdman,  professor  of  practical  theology; 
Frederick  William  Loetscher,  Ph.D.,  professor  of 
homiletics;  James  Oscar  Boyd,  Ph.D.,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  oriental  and  Old-Testament  literature; 
Caspar  Wistar  Hodge,  Ph.D.,  assistant  professor  of 
didactic  and  polemic  theology;  Henry  Wilson  Smith, 
A.M.,  instructor  in  elocution;  Kerr  Dimcan  Mac- 
millan,  instructor  in  church  history;  John  Gresham 
Machen,  instructor  in  the  New  Testament;  Oswald 
Thompson  Allis,  A.M.,  instructor  in  Semitic  phil- 
ology; Joseph  Heatly  Dulles  (q.v.),  A.M.,  librarian; 
Paul  Martin,  registrar  and  secretary  of  the  faculty; 
William  Boyd  Sheddan,  assistant  librarian. 

Joseph  Heatly  Dulles. 

Bxblioobapht:  Charter  and  plan  of  the  Theological  Seminary 
of  the  Preabyterian  Church,  Princeton,  N.  J.,  etc.  (with  all 
changes  up  to  date);  MiniUea  of  the  OenercU  Aeeembly  of 
the  Preabyterian  Church,  1808  sqq.;  A  Brief  Account  of  the 
Rise,  Progreaa,  and  PreaerU  State  of  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary,  Philadelphia,  1822;  J.  H.  Dulles,  "  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary,"  ch.  25  of  United  Statea  Bureau  of 
Education  Contributiona  to  American  Educational  Hiatoryt 
no.  23,  Washington,  1899;  J.  F.  Hageman,  Hiatory  of 
Princeton  and  ita  inatitutiona,  2  vols.,  Philadelphia,  1870; 
The  Princeton  Book,  Boston,  1879;  A.  Nevin,  Encyclo- 
pcBdia  of  the  Preabyterian  Church  in  the  U.  S.  A.,  Phila- 
delphia, 1884;  Addreaaea  before  the  Alitmni  Aaaociation  of 
Princeion  Theological  Seminary,  Philadelphia,  1876;  C. 
Hodge,  Princeton  Theological  Seminary:  a  diacourae,  etc., 
Princeton,  1874;  J.  H.  Dulles,  Biographical  Catalogue  of 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  Trenton,  1909;  Necrolog- 
ical  Reporta  and  Annual  Proceedinga  of  the  Alumni  Aaaoda' 
tion  of  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  1876-1009,  3  vols., 
Princeton,  1891-1909;  C.  A.  Sahnond,  Princetoniana, 
Charlea  and  A.  A.  Hodge,  etc..  New  York,  n.  d.;  The  Life  of 
Aahbel  Green,  New  York,  1849;  J.  W.  Alexander.  The  Life 
of  Archibald  Alexander,  New  York,  1854;  Samuel  Miller, 
The  Life  of  Samuel  Miller,  2  vols.,  Philadelphia,  1869; 
H.  C.  Alexander,  The  Life  of  Joaeph  Addiaon  Alexander, 
2  vols..  New  York,  1870;  Proceedinga  Connected  unth  the 
Semicentennial  Commemoration  of  the  Profeaaorahip  of 
Rev.  Charlea  Hodge,  April  24*  1872,  New  York,  1872; 
A.  A.  Hodge,  The  Life  of  Charlea  Hodge,  New  York,  1880; 
CdAraiion  of  the  Fiftieth  Anniveraary  of  the  Appointment 
of  William  Henry  Oreen  aa  an  Inatructor  in  Princeton  Theo- 
logical  Seminary,  May  6,  1896,  New  York,  1896;  F.  L. 
Patton,  Caapar  Wiatar  Hodge.  A  Memorial  Addreaa,  New 
York,  1892;  idem,  A  Diacourae  in  Memory  of  Archibald 
Alexander  Hodge,  Philadelphia,  1887;  WiUiam  Miller  Pax- 
ton.  In  Memoriam,  1824-1904:  Funeral  and  Memorial 
Diacouraea,  New  York,  1905;  Catalogue  of  the  Theological 
Seminary  .  .  ,  at  Princeton,  1909-10,  Princeton,  1910. 

9.  San  FranoiBoo:  This  seminary  is  located  in 
San  Anselmo,  Cal.,  and  was  founded  in  1871,  being 
placed  under  the  care  of  what  was  then  known  as  the 
Synod  of  the  Pacific  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  It 
sprang  from  a  conviction  that  the  peculiar  needs  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  demanded  a  ministry  trained  upon 
the  field,  and  its  founders  were  the  Rev.  William  A. 
Scott  and  Rev.  William  Alexander  (q.v.),  who,  with 
the  Rev.  George  Burrowes  and  Rev.  Daniel  W.  Poor, 
were  its  earliest  instructors.  It  was  located  for 
years  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  where  the  old 
City  College  and  St.  John's  Pre8b3rterian  Church 
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fumiflhed  a  temporary  habitation.  More  permanent 
quarters  were  secured  by  the  erection  of  a  suitable 
building  in  1880,  and  in  1800  the  present  site  at 
San  Anselmo  was  presented  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Foster, 
of  San  Rafael.  Here,  through  the  munificence  of 
Mr.  Alexander  Montgomery,  of  San  Francisco,  and 
others,  there  were  erected,  in  1892,  two  spacious 
stone  buildings,  one  the  library  and  recitation  hall, 
the  other  the  dormitory.  To  these  was  later  added 
the  beautiful  Montgomery  Memorial  Chapel,  and 
there  are  also  conmiodious  residences  on  the  grounds 
for  all  the  professors.  The  location  is  sufficientiy 
near  the  city  to  enable  the  students  to  avail  them- 
selves of  its  advantages  and  to  engage  actively  in 
missionary  and  other  church  work.  The  aim  of  the 
seminary  is  to  prepare  men  for  a  practical  and  effi- 
cient ministry  and  for  missionary  work  in  other 
lands.  For  nearly  twenty  years  of  its  history  the 
endowment  was  small,  and  the  professors  were  pas- 
tors, giving  to  the  seminary  such  time  as  they  could 
spare  from  their  pastoral  duties.  The  number  of 
students  during  this  period  was  small.  For  the  past 
twenty  years,  owing  to  the  increase  in  endowment, 
which  now  amounts  altogether  to  about  $500,000, 
the  faculty  have  devoted  their  entire  time  to  semi- 
nary work,  and  the  number  of  students  has  in- 
creased. Its  graduates  constitute  twenty-five  per 
cent  of  the  active  Presb3rterian  ministry  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  they  are  also  ministering  in  considerable 
numbers  in  other  coast  and  eastern  states,  and  in 
nearly  every  laige  missionary  field  of  the  world. 
Among  the  eminent  men  who  have  served  as  in- 
structors have  been  Rev.  William  A.  Scott  (q.v.). 
Rev.  James  Eells,  and  Rev.  Henry  C.  Minton  (q.v.), 
each  of  whom  was  moderator  of  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  Presb3rterian  Church. 

The  seminary  is  at  present  in  excellent  condition. 
There  are  six  full  professors  and  one  instructor,  and 
its  library  contains  18,000  volmnes.  The  board  of 
management  consists  of  twenty-six  directors,  an 
equal  number  of  ministers  and  laymen,  eighteen  of 
whom  are  elected  by  the  Synod  of  California,  six  by 
the  Synod  of  Oregon,  and  two  by  the  Synod  of  Wash- 
ington. The  directors  elect  five  of  their  number  as 
a  board  of  trustees,  in  compliance  with  the  laws  of 
California,  who  direct  the  financial  affairs  of  the  in- 
stitution. While  it  is  under  the  immediate  control 
of  the  S3mod  of  California,  it  bears  the  same  rela- 
tion to  the  General  Assembly  as  all  the  other  semi- 
naries of  its  denomination.  The  average  number 
of  students  is  twenty-five.  They  are  all  connected 
with  the  Fresbjrterian  Church,  and  about  sixty  per 
cent  of  them  come  from  Pacific  Coast  churches. 

Wabren  Hall  Landon. 

Bibuoobapht:  J.  Gurry,  Hittarv  of  the  San  Franeitco  Theo' 
logical  Seminary  of  the  Preebvterian  Church,  Newark,  OaL» 
1907. 

10.  TTnion  (New  Tork)  t  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary, in  the  City  of  New  York,  was  founded  by  a 
group  of  Christian  ministers  and  laymen  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  who  believed  that  it  was  wise  to 
plant  a  training-school  for  ministers  in  a  great  dty. 
They  first  met  Oct.  10,  1835,  and,  after  three  inter- 
mediate meetings,  constituted  a  board  of  directors 
by  the  election  of  ten  ministers  and  fourteen  laymen, 
Nov.  9-16,  1835.    This  board  of  directors  held  its 


first  meeting  Jan.  18, 1836,  when  it  choee  its  officers, 
appointed  its  committees,  adopted  the  preamble, 
and  proceeded  to  further  business.  Jan.  18,  1836, 
is,  therefore,  regarded  as  the  ofiicial  date  of  the 
founding  of  the  seminaiy .  The  seminaxy  was  opened 
for  instruction  on  Monday,  Dec.  5,  1836.  The 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York  passed  the 
act  of  incorporation  Mar.  27,  1839,  and  this  was 
accepted  by  the  board  of  directors  Dec.  20,  1839. 
The  founders  of  the  seminary  were  Presbyterians 
of  the  broader  type  represented  in  the  New-Schooi 
branch  of  the  church,  and  had  many  afiKliations 
with  New  England  Congregationalism.  They  had 
in  view  a  service  of  wider  boundaries  than  those  of 
the  Presb3rterian  Church  alone.  They  not  only  be- 
lieved in  freedom  of  thought,  but  in  the  widest  pos- 
sible cooperation  with  oUier  Christians  in  the  prac- 
tical work  of  the  church.  The  Old-School  men,  on 
the  other  hand,  were  advocates  of  strict  control  both 
in  matters  of  thought  and  practise.  These  differ- 
ences were  reflected  in  the  training  given  in  the  semi- 
naries of  the  church,  all  of  which  were  at  this  time 
under  ecclesiastical  control.  Union  Seminary  owes 
its  origin  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  New-^hool 
men  with  this  state  of  affairs,  and  to  the  desire  to 
create  a  new  institution  which  should  more  perfectly 
reflect  their  own  ideals.  The  seminary  has  been 
from  the  outset  independent  of  any  ecclesiastical 
control,  except  for  a  period  of  twenty-two  years. 
On  May  16,  1870,  a  few  months  after  the  reunion  of 
the  Old-  and  New-School  wings  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States  of  America,  it  con- 
ceded to  the  General  Assembly  of  that  church  the 
right  of  veto  on  the  election  of  its  professors.  This 
action  was  taken  in  the  interests  of  harmony  within 
the  church  and  in  order  to  secure  similarity  of  stand- 
ing for  all  its  theological  seminaries.  This  conces- 
sion was  withdrawn  on  Oct.  13,  1892,  as  a  result  of 
the  difference  of  opinion  which  arose  between  the 
seminary  and  the  General  Assembly  in  connection 
with  the  transfer  of  Dr.  Briggs  (q.v.)  to  the  newly 
established  Edward  Robinson  chair  of  Biblical 
theology.  The  General  Assembly  interpreted  this 
transfer  as  a  new  appointment,  and,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  excitement  caused  by  Dr.  Briggs's 
inaugural  address,  by  an  overwhelming  majority 
disapproved  the  action  of  the  board.  The  directors 
on  their  part  maintained  that  the  appointment  of 
Dr.  Briggs  was  a  simple  transfer  involving  no  change 
of  duties,  and  hence  was  not  subject  to  review  by 
the  Assembly.  This  led  to  an  examination  by  the 
seminary  authorities  of  the  legal  aspects  of  the 
matter,  and  they  were  advised  that  the  concession 
had  been  vUra  vires.  On  all  grounds,  therefore,  they 
felt  that  they  must  reconsider  their  action.  Since 
1892  Union  Seminary  has  been  ecclesiastically  inde- 
pendent, according  to  the  plan  of  its  founders  and 
the  provisions  of  its  charter.  For  many  years  the 
directors  and  professors  gave  their  assent  to  the 
Westminster  Standards,  the  exact  formula  varying 
from  time  to  time.  Since  1905  this  requirement  has 
ceased,  and  a  new  form  of  declaration  has  been  i»t>- 
vided,  which  secures  the  Christian  character  of  the 
institution  in  more  comprehensive  tenns.  At  the 
present  time  the  board  of  directors  and  the  facul^ 
include  representatives  of  the  Presbyterian,  Con- 
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gregational,  Protestant  EpiBCopal,  Baptist,  and 
Methodist  Episcopal  Churches. 

The  principles  underlying  the  foundation  of  the 
seminary  were  expressed  by  the  preamble  composed 
by  Dr.  Erskine  Mason  and  adopted  by  the  board  at 
its  first  meeting  on  Jan.  18, 1836.  They  were  as  fol- 
lows. In  the  first  place,  the  founders  expressed 
their  belief  that  a  great  city  furnishes  peculiar  facili- 
ties and  advantages  for  conducting  theological  edu- 
cation. In  the  second  place,  while  providing  for 
instruction  in  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Chiu^h,  of  which  they  were  members,  they 
declared  their  purpose  to  furnish  the  means  of  a  full 
and  thorough  education  in  all  the  subjects  taught  in 
the  best  theological  seminaries  in  thiB  and  other 
coimtries.  In  the  third  place,  they  emphasized 
the  importance  of  practical  training  for  an  efficient 
ministry.  They  believed  that  it  was  not  enough  to 
be  pious  and  scholarly;  one  must  know  how  to  ex- 
press his  faith  and  apply  his  knowledge  in  action. 
Accordingly,  they  proposed  that  their  students 
identify  themselves  with  the  various  churches  of  the 
city,  actively  engage  in  their  services,  and  become 
familiar  with  all  the  benevolent  efforts  of  the  city 
and  of  the  time.  In  the  fourth  place,  they  proposed 
to  train  men  not  only  for  the  Christian  ministry,  but 
for  every  form  of  Christian  service,  whether  educa- 
tional, philanthropic,  or  religious.  Finally,  they 
wished  to  provide  an  institution  of  truly  catholic 
spirit,  or,  in  other  words,  to  use  their  own  memor- 
able language,  one  aroimd  which  "  all  men  of  mod- 
erate views  and  feelings,  who  desire  to  live  free 
from  party  strife  and  to  stand  aloof  from  all  ex- 
tremes of  doctrinal  speculation,  practical  radicalism, 
and  ecclesiastical  domination,  may  cordially  and  af- 
fectionately rally.  * '  The  charter  provides  that  *  *  equal 
privileges  of  admission  and  instruction,  with  all 
the  advantages  of  the  institution,  shall  be  allowed 
to  students  of  every  denomination  of  Christians." 
In  fact,  instruction  is  given  not  only  in  the  doctrine 
and  pohty  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  but  also  in 
those  of  other  leading  Protestant  churches.  The 
student  body  at  the  present  time  is  made  up  of 
members  of  eighteen  different  Christian  bodies.  All 
of  these  are  urged  to  retain  their  original  connec- 
tion, and  to  enter  the  ministry  of  their  respective 
churches.  The  endeavor  is  made  to  provide  them 
all  with  what  they  need  for  effective  service  to  their 
own  people. 

The  first  seminary  building  was  at  No.  9  Univer- 
sity Place,  and  was  dedicated  Dec.  12,  1838.  Four 
professors'  houses  were  also  erected  on  Greene 
Street,  but,  owing  to  the  financial  embarrassments 
of  the  institution,  these  houses  were  sold  some  four 
years  later.  Two  of  these,  together  with  the  house 
and  lot  adjoining  at  the  comer  of  Greene  and  Eighth 
Streets,  were  subsequently  acquired  in  order  to 
provide  the  students  with  dormitories.  In  1884  the 
seminary  moved  to  its  second  home  on  Lenox  Hill, 
where  its  important  group  of  buildings,  with  the 
main  entrance  at  1200  (afterward  700)  Park  Avenue, 
was  dedicated  Dec.  9,  1884.  The  generous  bene- 
factions of  ex-Governor  Edwin  D.  Moi^gan,  sup- 
plemented by  large  gifts  from  D.  Willis  James, 
Morris  K.  Jesup,  and  others,  made  this  move  pos- 
sible.   In  1910  the  seminary  moved,  for  the  third 


time,  to  its  present  quarters  on  Momingside  Heights. 
This  removal  was  made  possible  through  the  princely 
generosity  of  D.  Willis  James,  then  vice-president 
of  the  board,  to  which,  after  his  death,  Mrs.  James 
made  large  additions.  The  work  of  constructing 
the  building  was  begun  in  1908;  the  building  was 
opened  for  instruction  in  Sept.,  1910;  and  the 
formal  service  of  dedication  took  place  Nov.  29, 
1910.  The  buildings,  which  are  of  English  perpen- 
dicular Gothic,  occupy  the  double  block  boimded 
by  Broadway,  Claremont  Avenue,  120th  and  122d 
Streets,  and  form  a  large  rectangle  enclosing  a  quad- 
rangle of  approximately  360  feet  long  and  100  feet 
wide.  They  consist  of  an  entrance  tower,  an  ad- 
ministration building,  a  library  building,  a  memo- 
rial chapel  given  by  Mrs.  James  in  memory  of  her 
husband,  a  dormitoiy  for  students,  a  house  for  the 
president,  and  an  apartment  house  with  acconmio- 
dations  for  ten  professors. 

The  library  of  the  seminary,  on  account  both  of 
its  great  size  and  the  value  of  its  collections,  offers 
imusual  opportunities  to  scholars  and  investigators. 
On  May  1,  1909,  it  contained  about  97,000  volumes, 
55,000  pamphlets,  and  186  manuscripts.  The  be- 
ginning of  it  was  the  library  of  Leander  Van  Ess, 
consisting  of  over  13,000  volumes,  including  such 
rare  and  valuable  works  as  430  incimabula,  from 
1469  to  1510  A.D.;  1,246  titles  of  Reformation  liter- 
ature, in  original  editions;  37  manuscripts;  4,209 
volumes  in  church  history,  patristics,  canon  law, 
etc.;  and  about  200  editions  of  the  Vulgate  and  of 
German  Bibles  (the  earliest  being  1470).  Valuable 
additions  have  been  made  from  the  collections  of 
the  late  Drs.  Robinson,  Field,  Marsh,  Gillett,  Smith, 
Adams,  Hatfield,  Hitchcock,  Schaff,  Prentiss  (qq.v.), 
and  others. 

Special  mention  may  be  made  of  a  collection  of 
nearly  800  Greek  Testaments  gathered  by  the  late 
Dr.  Isaac  H.  Hall  (q.v.),  and  presented  in  1898  by 
Mr.  David  H.  McAlpin;  of  the  hymnological  library 
of  Prof.  Frederick  M.  Bird  (q.v.),  consisting  of  some 
5,000  voliunes,  presented  in  1888  by  the  late  Henry 
Day,  Esq.,  and  of  an  almost  exhaustive  collection 
of  Zwingliana  presented  in  1901  by  the  Rev.  Prof. 
Samuel  Macauley  Jackson,  D.D.,  LL.D.  The  Gil- 
lett Ck)llection  of  American  History  (endowed  in 
1884  by  the  late  David  H.  McAlpin),  and  the  Field 
and  other  collections  of  pamphlets  contain  useful 
material  for  the  study  of  the  civil  and  religious  his- 
tory and  the  theology  of  America.  Most  >^uable 
of  all  is  the  McAlpin  Collection  of  Britiish  History 
and  Theology  (endowed  in  1884  by  Mr.  McAlpin), 
gathered  under  the  supervision  of  Professor  Briggs. 
It  contains  thousands  of  rare  and  important  books 
and  pamphlets  relating  to  the  early  Puritans,  to  the 
Westminster  Assembly,  and  to  the  deistic,  trinita- 
rian,  and  ecclesiastical  controversies  of  the  eight- 
eentJi  century,  as  well  as  a  lai^  collection  of  general 
and  local  histories  of  Great  Britain  and  her 
churches. 

The  original  plan  of  the  seminary  contemplated 
the  meeting  of  tiie  necessary  expenses  by  an  annual 
subscription  from  the  friends  of  the  institution,  but 
this  proved  impracticable.  The  first  permanent 
fund  was  obtained  in  1843  by  the  gift  of  $25,000 
from  Mr.  James  Boonnan  for  the  endowment  of  the 
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theologic&l  chair.  A  further  sum  of  $30,000  was  re- 
ceived some  five  or  six  years  later  by  a  bequest  of 
Blr.  James  Roosevelt.  During  the  years  from  1853 
to  1871  the  funds  of  the  institution  were  further  in- 
creased by  $650,000,  of  which  the  greater  part  was 
obtained  by  general  subscription.  Three  years  later 
the  institution  was  further  strengthened  by  a  gen- 
erous gift  of  $300,000  from  Mr.  James  Brown,  as  a 
result  of  which  the  original  corps  of  professors  was 
increased  from  three  to  seven,  and  the  funds  of  the 
professorships  from  $25,000  to  $80,000  each.  These 
funds  were  subsequently  increased  by  gifts  from  Mr. 
D.  Willis  James,  Mr.  William  E.  Dodge,  Jr.,  Mr. 
Morris  K.  Jesup,  and  Mr.  John  Crosby  Brown.  At 
the  present  time  the  seminary  has  ten  professorships 
fully  endowed,  most  of  w^hich  bear  the  names  of 
their  several  founders  or  of  funds  designated  by 
them.  In  the  order  of  their  foundation  they  are 
the  following:  The  Davenport  Professorship  of 
Hebrew  and  the  Cognate  Languages,  the  Roosevelt 
Professorship  of  Systematic  Theology,  the  Wash- 
biun  Professorship  of  Church  History,  the  Baldwin 
Professorship  of  Sacred  Literature,  the  Brown  Pro- 
fessorship of  Homiletics,  the  Skinner  and  McAlpin 
Professorship  of  Practical  Theology,  the  Edward 
Robinson  Professorship  of  Biblical  Theology,  the 
Jesup  Graduate  Professorship  of  Practical  Theology, 
the  Marcellus  Hartley  Professorship  of  Philosophy 
and  the  History  of  Religion  and  Missions,  and  the 
Professorship  of  Christian  Ethics.  In  addition  to 
these  there  is  an  endowment  for  the  Department  of 
Applied  Christianity,  at  present  used  for  the  direct- 
or of  Christian  work  and  headworker  of  the  Union 
Settlement.  Other  professorships  and  associate  and 
assistant  professorships  are  not  yet  endowed.  The 
endowment  of  the  seminary  includes  provision  also 
for  certain  instructorships  and  lectureships,  the  most 
important  of  which  are  the  Harkness  Instructor- 
ship  in  Vocal  Culture  and  Elocution  and  in  Sacred 
Music,  the  Elv  Lectureship  on  the  Evidences  of 
Christianity,  the  Morse  Lectureship  on  the  Rela- 
tions of  the  Bible  to  the  Sciences,  and  the  Parker 
Lectureship  on  th^  Laws  of  Health. 

On  the  rolls  of  the  seminary  may  be  found  the 
names  of  many  men  prominent  in  phUanthropic  and 
religious  life.  Its  founders  were  actively  interested 
in,  and  many  of  them  officers  of,  the  leading 
missionary  societies  of  the  country.  Among  its 
directors  were  such  clergjrmen  as  Absalom  Peters, 
Erskine  Mason,  Albert  Barnes  (q.v.),  Samuel  Han- 
son Cox  (q.v.),  Edwin  F.  Hatfield  (q.v.),  and  Jona- 
than French  Steams;  and  such  laymen  as  Knowles 
Taylor,  Richard  T.  Haines,  William  M.  Halsted, 
Charles  Butler,  the  Hon.  William  E.  Dodge,  Noi^ 
man  White,  D.  Hunter  McAlpin,  D.  Willis  James, 
John  Crosby  Brown,  William  E.  Dodge,  Jr.,  and 
Morris  K.  Jesup.  The  first  president  of  the  board 
was  the  Rev.  Thomas  McAuley,  D.D.,  who  was  suc- 
ceeded in  1840  by  Richard  T.  Haines,  who  served 
until  1871.  Charles  Butler  was  president  from  1871 
to  1898,  and  John  Crosby  Brown  from  1898  imtil 
1909.  The  present  president  is  Robert  C.  Ogden. 
No  less  notable  is  the  roll  of  the  faculty.  The 
first  professor  of  sacred  literature  was  Edward 
Robinson  (q.v.),  the  Nestor  of  American  Biblical 
scholarship,  and  in  other  departments  the  seminary 


has  commanded  the  services  of  such  men  as  Henry 
B.  Smith  (q.v.),  and  W.  G.  T.  Shedd  (q.v.)  in  theol- 
ogy, Philip  Schaff  (q.v.)  and  Roswell  D.  Hitchcock 
(q.v.)  in  church  history,  Thomas  H.  Skinner  (q.v.), 
William  Adams  (q.v.),  George  L.  Prentiss  (q.v.),  and 
Charles  Cuthbert  Hall  (q.v.),  in  practical  theology. 
Thomas  McAuley,  the  first  president  of  the  board, 
acted  also  as  president  of  the  faculty.  He  was 
succeeded  in  1840  by  the  Rev.  Joel  Parker,  D.D. 
In  1842  the  presidency  of  the  faculty  lapsed,  but 
was  revived  in  1873,  when  William  Adams,  pastor 
of  the  Madison  Square  Chiutsh,  and  chairman  of  the 
New  School  Committee  of  Reimion,  became  presi- 
dent. He  was  succeeded  in  1880  by  Roswell  D. 
Hitchcock,  who  was  followed  in  1887  by  Thomas  S. 
Hastings  (q.v.).  On  his  resignation  in  1897,  Dr. 
Charles  Cuthbert  Hall  was  chosen  president  and 
served  until  his  death  in  1908,  when  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Dr.  Francis  Brown  (q.v.). 

From  the  first  the  faculty  have  recognized  their 
responsibility  to  the  cause  of  productive  scholar- 
ship. In  the  long  list  of  their  publications  mention 
may  be  made  of  Robinson's  monographs  on  the 
geography  of  Palestine,  and  his  translation  of 
Gesenius'  Dictionary;  Schaff *s  edition  of  the  Creeds 
of  Christendom,  and  his  Church  History;  the  Inter- 
national Theological  Library  and  Critical  Cammenr 
tary,  edited  by  Dr.  Briggs,  in  cooperation  with  Dr. 
Salmond,  and  with  Canon  Driver  and  Dr.  Plmnmer 
respectively;  and  the  Hebrew  Lexicon  of  Drs. 
Francis  Bro\vn  and  Briggs,  in  cooperation  with 
Canon  Driver;  also  of  McGiffert's  Apostolic  Age,  W. 
Adams  Brown's  Christian  Theology  in  Outline,  and 
Thomas  C.  Hall's  History  of  Ethics  within  Organized 
Christianity.  The  spirit  of  the  teachers  has  de- 
scended upon  the  scholars,  and  among  the  3,501 
alumni  of  the  seminary  no  less  than  74  have  been 
college  presidents,  222  teachers  in  colleges,  and  99 
in  seminaries.  In  the  curriculum  of  the  seminary 
the  original  languages  have  always  held  a  prominent 
place,  and  were  formerly  required  of  all  grad- 
uates. A  distinction  is  now  customarily  made 
between  the  diploma  and  the  degree  of  the  seminary, 
an  acquaintance  with  the  original  languages  being 
required  only  of  candidates  for  the  latter.  In  re- 
cent years  the  range  of  subjects  included  in  the 
curriculum  has  greatly  increased,  and  the  freedom 
of  election  has  been  widely  extended.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  no  less  than  141  courses  are  offered  by  the 
faculty,  the  division  by  departments  being  as  f<^ 
lows:  Old  Testament,  22;  New  Testament,  21; 
church  history,  17;  philosophy  of  religion,  10;  apolo- 
getics, 4;  systematic  theology,  6;  Christian  ethics, 
11;  practical  theology,  25;  religious  education,  6; 
theological  encyclopedia  and  symbolics,  11;  vocal 
culture,  3 ;  sacied  music,  5.  In  thirty  years  the  cur- 
riculum has  been  increased  threefold.  In  addition 
to  its  own  coiu'ses,  through  an  arrangement  entered 
into  with  Columbia  and  New  York  UniversitifiB, 
the  seminary  is  able  to  offer  to  its  students  the  ad- 
vantage of  university  coiuBes  in  philosophy,  so- 
ciology, and  other  subjects  of  value  for  the  student 
of  religion.  A  graduate  department  of  the  semi- 
nary which  now  embraces  some  forty  students  has 
for  some  years  been  in  operation.  The  afttw^li^T^tf 
of  the  seminary  are  administered  on  a  ineiit 
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Through  two  fellowships  the  seminary  o£fer8  to  the 
best  student  in  each  class  the  opportunity  of  two 
years  of  graduate  study  under  the  direction  of  the 
faculty  in  this  country  or  abroad.  In  addition,  the 
seminary  offers  the  degree  of  D.D.  to  advanced 
students. 

From  the  first  the  students  have  been  active 
workers  in  the  churches,  Sunday-schools,  and  other 
religious  and  philanthropic  institutions  of  the  city 
and  its  vicinity.  The  supervision  of  these  activities 
has  recently  been  entrusted  to  the  Department  of 
Christian  Work,  through  which  students  are  as- 
signed to  different  fields  and  coimseled  as  to  the 
best  methods  of  dealing  with  the  problems  they 
present.  In  this  connection  attention  may  be 
called  to  the  Union  Settlement  in  East  104th  Street, 
founded  in  1895  by  a  group  of  Union  Seminary 
alumni.  While  not  officially  connected  with  the 
seminary,  the  settlement  is  an  expression  of  its 
social  spirit.  The  seminary's  director  of  Christian 
work  is  at  the  same  time  head  worker  of  the  settle- 
ment, and  many  of  the  students  are  engaged  in  its 
activities.  The  practical  interest  of  the  seminary 
appears  further  in  its  provision  for  university  ex- 
tension. The  Department  of  Religious  Education, 
recently  organized  under  the  leadership  of  Professor 
Coe,  offers  especial  facilities  for  the  training  of  lay 
workers.  The  foundation  lectureships  of  the  semi- 
nary are  open  to  the  general  public,  and  many  of  the 
courses  deal  with  topics  of  popular  religious  interest. 
A  Sunday  service  is  maintained  in  the  chapel  for  the 
residents  of  the  neighborhood,  and  the  Union  School 
of  Religion  provides  a  model  Sunday-school  for  their 
children.  In  addition,  attention  should  be  called 
to  the  various  conferences  oi^anized  by  the  seminary 
from  time  to  time,  such  as  the  Conference  on  an 
Efficient  Ministry,  held  in  1908  for  the  pastors  of 
the  neighboring  churches;  the  Conference  on  the 
Training  for  the  Ministry,  conducted  by  the  stu- 
dents of  the  seminary  in  cooperation  with  the  stu- 
dents of  Hartford  and  Yale  seminaries;  and  the 
Quiet  Day  for  social  workers.  Specially  noticeable 
has  been  the  strong  missionary  interest  among  the 
students.  From  the  first  a  laige  number  of  its 
graduates  have  foimd  their  way  to  the  foreign  field, 
and  the  number  of  foreign  missionaries  now  on  the 
seminary  roll  amounts  to  251.  This  missionary 
interest  was  greatly  stimulated  by  the  two  visits 
of  the  late  President  Charles  Cuthbert  Hall  to  the 
East  as  Barrows  Lecturer.  Provision  has  recently 
been  made  by  a  friend  of  the  seminary  for  a  similar 
lectureship,  to  be  fiUed  in  1911-12  by  Prof.  George 
William  Knox  (q.v.).    William  Adams  Brown. 

Bibliogbapht:  G.  L.  Prentin,  Union  Theologicai  Seminary 
in  the  City  of  New  York:  Hiatorieal  and  Biographieal 
Sketchea  of  Ha  First  Fifty  Yean,  New  York.  1880;  idem, 
Union  Theolooical  Seminary  in  the  City  of  New  York:  Ita 
Deaign  and  another  Decade  of  ita  Hiatory,  Asbury  Park, 
N.  J..  1899;  General  Cataloffue  of  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary  in  the  City  of  New  York  (four  editions;  1876, 
compiled  by  E.  F.  Hatfield,  1886.  1898.  1908,  oompUed  by 
C.  R.  Gillett);  The  Seminary:  Ita  Sjnrit  and  Aima  (ad- 
dresses by  Dr.  Thomas  C.  Hall,  Dr.  Francis  Brown,  Rev. 
Henry  Sloane  CofiSn,  President  Charles  Cuthbert  Hall), 
New  York,  1907. 

11.  Western:  This  seminary  was  founded  at 
Allegheny  (now  part  of  Pittsburg),  Pa.,  in  1827, 
after  the  General  Assembly  had  determined  in  1825, 


when  the  need  for  such  an  institution  for  the  West 
had  been  felt  for  several  years,  to  establish  a  train- 
ing-school for  Presbyterian  ministers.  The  first  in- 
structors were  Rev.  Joseph  Stockton  and  Rev. 
Elisha  P.  Swift,  and  among  the  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  its  faculty  have  been  Luther  Halsey,  John 
W.  Nevin  (q.v.),  Alexander  T.  McGill,  Melanchthon 
W.  Jacobus  (q.v.),  William  S.  Plumer  (q.v.),  Will- 
iam M.  Paxton,  A.  A.  Hodge  (q.v.),  S.  J.  Wilson, 
S.  H.  KeUogg,  B.  B.  Warfield  (q.v.),  David  Gregg 
(q.v.),  and  M.  B.  Riddle  (q.v.).  The  spirit  and 
policy  of  the  seminary  are  admirably  expressed  in 
the  fimdamental  principle  which  was  incorporated 
by  its  founders  in  the  "  plan  " :  "  That  learning  with- 
out religion  in  ministers  of  the  Gospel  will  prove  in- 
jurious to  the  Church,  and  religion  without  learning 
will  leave  the  ministry  exposed  to  the  impositions 
of  designing  men,  and  insufficient  in  a  high  degree 
for  the  great  purposes  of  the  Gospel  ministry."  In 
accordance  ^ith  this,  a  combination  of  learning  and 
piety,  of  erudition  and  earnestness,  of  intellectual 
discipline  and  practical  efficiency,  is  the  standard 
which  has  been  set  up,  while  the  institution  has  al- 
ways been  distinguished  for  its  strong  missionary 
spirit.  While  the  seminary  is  a  Presbyterian  insti- 
tution, it  is  not  sectarian;  students  of  all  denomina- 
tions are  cordially  welcomed  and  are  entitled  to 
scholarship  aid;  and  representatives  from  bodies 
other  than  the  Presbyterian  Church  are  always 
found  among  the  students.  Recently  the  curricu- 
lum was  thoroughly  revised  to  meet  modem  de- 
mands, by  the  introduction  of  the  elective  system 
and  by  lajring  greater  emphasis  on  sociological 
studies.  The  regular  course  extends  over  three 
years,  a  fourth  year  of  study  entitling  a  student  to 
the  degree  of  B.D.  In  1902  a  special  department 
was  oi^ganized  for  the  training  of  ministers  for  the 
inmiigrant  peoples  among  whom  the  Presbyterian 
Church  labors,  and  extension  courses  of  lectures  are 
conducted  by  the  faculty  in  the  churches  of  Pitts- 
burg and  vicinity. 

The  total  number  of  matriculants  is  2,126,  of 
whom  117  have  been  foreign  missionaries,  and  the 
average  number  of  students  for  the  last  five  years 
has  been  eighty,  the  enrolment  for  1911  being 
seventy-nine.  The  faculty  consists  of  seven  pro- 
fessors and  foiu*  instructors,  all  of  whom,  with  the 
exception  of  the  instructors  in  music  and  elocution, 
must  be  ministers  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  On  induction  into  office 
the  professors  are  required  to  subscribe  to  the  West- 
minster Catechisms  and  Confession. 

The  government  of  the  seminary  is  vested  in  a 
board  of  directors  and  a  board  of  trustees;  the  for- 
mer consisting  of  forty  members  (twenty-eight  min- 
isters and  twelve  ruling  elders),  one-fourth  of  whom 
are  chosen  annually.  The  board  of  directors  have 
power  to  elect,  suspend,  and  remove  professors,  such 
election  and  removal  being  subject  to  the  veto  of 
the  (jreneral  Assembly.  They  superintend  the  cur- 
riculum, inspect  the  fidelity  of  the  professors,  and 
watch  over  the  conduct  of  the  students.  The  board 
of  trustees,  incorporated  by  the  legislature  of  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania  on  Mar.  29,  1844,  consists  of 
twenty-one  members,  "nine  of  whom  shall  at  all 
times  be  laymen  citizens  of  the  State  of  Pcnnsyl- 
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vania/'  and  to  them  is  committed  the  management 
and  disbursement  of  the  funds  of  the  institution. 
Elach  board  elects  its  own  members,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  General  Assembly. 

The  institution  now  has  two  halls,  a  library,  and 
four  professors'  houses,  and  plans  have  bec^  laid 
for  a  complete  new  plant,  to  consist  of  a  dormitory, 
administration  building,  and  chapel.  The  buildings 
are  valued  at  $250,000,  and  the  endowment  is 
$733,807,  the  chief  benefactors  being  Rev.  C.  C. 
Beatty,  James  Laughlin,  James  Laughlin,  Jr.,  S.  P. 
Harbison  and  his  estate,  S.  S.  Marvin,  and  David 
and  John  Robinson.  James  A.  Kelbo. 

XI  b.  Presbyterian  (Southern). — 1.  Aostini  This 
institution  is  located  at  Austin,  Travis  Co.,  Tex., 
where  it  was  foimded  in  1884,  practically  as  an 
independent  movement,  under  the  contr(^  of  no 
ecclesiastical  body,  though  it  was  recognized  and 
indorsed  by  the  Synod  of  Texas  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States.  Under  the  title  of 
**  The  Austin  School  of  Theology,"  it  continued  in 
operation  until  1895,  when  it  was  compelled  to 
suspend  because  of  lack  of  sufficient  funds  with 
which  to  carry  on  the  work.  The  actual  revival 
of  its  activity  took  place  in  1898,  when  the  Synod 
of  Texas  appointed  a  board  of  trustees,  with  full 
power  to  open  the  institution,  and  ordered  that  its 
name  should  be  **  The  Austin  Presb3rterian  Theo- 
logical Seminary,"  and  that  it  should  be  regarded 
as  the  successor  to  the  Austin  School  of  Theology. 
The  Synod  of  Texas  adopted  a  constitution  in  Oct., 
1901,  and  ordered  the  board  to  open  the  institution 
for  students  as  soon  as  $100,000  should  have  been 
raised.  This  was  done  at  once,  and  the  seminary 
resumed  its  work  in  Oct.,  1902.  The  founders  of 
the  seminary,  in  1884,  were  the  Rev.  Richmond  K. 
Smoot  and  the  Rev.  Robert  L.  Dabney  (q.v.),  while 
its  revival  was  under  the  administration  of  the  Rev. 
Thornton  R.  Sampson,  its  first  president,  the  first 
faculty  consisting  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  A.  King,  as 
professor  of  systematic  theology,  and  the  Rev. 
Robert  E.  Vinson,  as  professor  of  Old-Testament 
languages  and  exegesis.  Later,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Smoot 
was  added  to  the  faculty.  The  institution  is  now 
under  the  control  of  the  Synods  of  Texas,  Arkansas, 
and  Oklahoma  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States,  and  during  the  last  period  of  eight 
years  the  seminary  has  given  to  the  ministry  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Texas,  Oklahoma,  and  Ar- 
kansas about  thirty  men,  trained  in  whole  or  in  part 
under  its  instruction.  The  office  of  the  first  presi- 
dent of  the  seminary  having  terminated,  according 
to  the  constitution,  when  the  faculty  reached  the 
number  of  four,  from  1904  to  1908  the  institution 
was  governed  by  the  faculty  under  the  direction  of 
the  board  of  trustees,  appointed  by  the  controlling 
synods.  In  1908  the  board,  with  the  consent  of 
the  controlling  synods,  determined  to  make  the 
office  of  president  a  permanent  part  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  seminary,  and  elected  to  this  position 
the  Rev.  Robert  E.  Vinson,  D.D. 

This  seminary  stands  for  the  type  of  theology 
which  is  presented  in  the  Westminster  Confession  of 
Faith  and  Catechisms,  and  was  founded  for  the 
avowed  purpose  of  furnishing  an  adequate  ministry 
in  both  supply  and  equipment  for  the  rapidly  de- 


veloping home-mission  territory  of  the  Southwest. 
Among  its  instructors  the  best-known,  perhaps 
have  been  the  Rev.  Robert  L.  Dabney,  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Carey  Johnson,  the  Rev.  Samuel  A.  King, 
the  Rev.  R.  K.  Smoot,  and  the  Rev.  T.  R.  Sampson. 
In  the  year  1910  the  seminary  had  five  instructors, 
thirty-four  students,  a  library  of  about  2,500  vol- 
umes, buildings  to  the  value  of  $100,000,  and  en- 
dowments to  the  value  of  $200,000;  it  is  governed 
by  a  board  of  fifteen  trustees,  appointed  by  the 
three  controlling  synods.  In  the  student  body 
there  are  four  denominations  represented:  Presby- 
terian (31),  Disciples  of  Christ  (1),  Baptist  (1),  and 
Episcopalian  (1).  Robert  E.  Vinson. 

2.  Oolnmbia:  The  Theological  Seminary  of  the 
Synods  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and 
Florida,  popularly  known  as  Columbia  Seminary,  is 
located  in  Columbia,  Richland  Co.,  S.  C,  and  was 
founded  in  1828  by  the  Presbyterians  of  the  then 
Synod  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  The  institu- 
tion had  its  origin  in  the  conviction  that  if  the  Pres- 
byterian churches  of  the  cotton  belt  were  to  have 
an  adequate  supply  of  educated  ministers,  they 
must  not  only  be  raised  up  from  the  churches  them- 
selves, but  must  be  trained  for  the  ministry  some- 
where within  this  territory.  From  1828  to  1831  the 
faculty  of  the  seminary  consisted  of  but  a  single 
professor.  Dr.  Thomas  Goulding,  but  in  1831  Dr. 
George  Howe  and  in  1833  Dr.  A.  W.  Leland  were 
added  to  the  faculty.  While  it  has  had  its  share  of 
vicissitudes,  Columbia  Seminary  has  a  record  of 
service  not  only  to  the  churches  of  the  cotton 
belt,  but  to  the  entire  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States,  popularly  known  as  the  Southern 
Presb3rterian  Church.  It  has  numbered  among  its 
faculty  such  men  as  James  Henry  Thomwell  (q.v.), 
B.  M.  Palmer  (q.v.),  J.  B.  Adger,  James  Woodrow 
(q.v.),  William  S.  Plummer  (q.v.),  J.  R.  Wilson, 
John  L.  Giradeau,  and  Samuel  Sparr  Laws.  Its 
alumni  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  oiganizing  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States,  and  were 
largely  influential  m  determining  its  distinctive  char- 
acter and  in  shaping  the  lines  along  which  its  life  and 
activities  have  developed.  Dr.  J.  Leighton  Wilson 
(q.v.),  one  of  the  first  graduates  of  the  seminary, 
shaped  the  foreign-mission  policy  of  the  Southern 
Presbyterian  Church,  while  its  home-missionary  ac- 
tivities have  been  largely  under  the  direction  of 
alumni  of  the  same  seminary,  and  its  interest  in  and 
work  for  the  negroes  have  been  stimulated  and  di- 
rected by  such  alumni  as  Dr.  C.  C.  Jones,  John  L. 
Giradeau,  and  Charles  A.  Stillman  (q.v.).  In  ad- 
dition to  suppl3ring  the  denomination  witJi  many  of 
its  best  preachers,  Coltunbia  Seminary  haa  given  it 
a  considerable  ntunber  of  its  theological  professors, 
not  to  mention  its  other  educators.  Of  the  thirty- 
nine  moderators  of  the  General  Assembly,  nineteen 
have  been  alumni  of  this  institution. 

The  faculty  in  the  year  1910  consisted  of  four 
professors,  with  two  chairs  vacant — ^those  of  natural 
science  in  its  relation  to  revelation,  and  of  pastoral 
theology,  English  Bible,  and  homiletics.  The  insti- 
tution is  owned  and  controlled  by  the  Sjrnods  of 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Florida, 
their  control  being  exercised  through  a  board  of 
directors,  six  of  whom  are  elected  from  the  Synod 
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of  South  Carolina,  four  from  the  Synod  of  Georgia, 
four  from  the  Synod  of  Alabama,  and  two  from  the 
Synod  of  Florida.  From  year  to  year  the  directors 
submit  their  minutes  to  the  synods  for  approval,  and 
also  send  to  the  General  A^embly  a  report  for  its 
information.  There  were  in  1910  twenty  students 
in  attendance,  nine  of  whom  were  from  South 
Carolina,  four  from  Georgia,  five  from  North  Caro- 
lina, and  two  from  Tennessee.  All  of  these  were 
candidates  for  the  Presbyterian  ministry.  The  en- 
dowment of  the  seminary  amounts  to  $275,000, 
and  its  library  contains  2,400  volumes. 

W.  M.  McPhbetebs. 

Bibuoobapht:  Memorial  Volums  of  the  SemieenUnmal 
Volume  of  the  Theological  Seminarv  at  Colwnbiat  8,  C.« 
Columbia,  1884. 

8.  Kentucky:  This  institution,  located  at  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  was  formed  in  1001  by  the  consolidation 
of  the  Danville  (Ky.)  and  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  theo- 
logical seminaries.  The  Danville  seminary  was 
founded  at  Danville,  Ky.,  in  1853,  by  the  (General 
Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  (Old  School), 
and  had  a  notably  successful  career  until  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Civil  War,  attracting  a  laige  number  of 
students.  Its  most  widely  known  professors  were 
Robert  J.  Breckenridge  (q.v.),  Edward  P.  Hum- 
phrey, Stuart  Robinson  (q.v.),  Stephen  Yerkes,  and 
Nathan  L.  Rice  (q.v.),  and  its  influence  on  the 
Southwest  through  its  alumni  has  been  marked 
and  enduring.  Li  1893,  the  Synods  of  Kentucky 
and  Missouri,  in  connection  with  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States,  founded  the  Louis- 
ville Seminary  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  by  reason  of 
its  strong  faculty  and  its  location  in  a  large  city  the 
institution  at  once  took  high  rank,  and  in  its  fourth 
session  enrolled  sixty-seven  students.  The  original 
endowment  was  $100,000,  mostly  in  subscriptions, 
and  for  three  years  the  instruction  was  given  in  the 
rooms  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church.  In  the 
first  session  Mr.  A.  J.  Alexander  gave  real  estate  to 
the  value  of  $75,000  to  endow  a  chair  in  memory  of 
his  son,  while  temporary  endowment  by  annual  sub- 
scriptions and  the  gift  of  their  services  as  professors 
by  three  pastors  of  the  city  enabled  the  seminary 
to  meet  its  expenses.  By  tiie  generosity  of  Mr.  W. 
N.  Haldeman,  proprietor  of  the  Courier^ ovmal,  a 
permanent  location  was  secured  in  1896,  and  in 
1901  the  Danville  and  Louisville  seminaries  were 
united  at  Louisville,  under  the  name  of  the  Presby- 
terian Theological  Seminary  of  Kentucky.  Under 
the  terms  of  the  agreement  for  consolidation  the 
seminary  is  imder  the  control  of  the  Synod  of  Ken- 
tucky in  connection  with  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  United  States  of  America,  and  of  the  Synods 
of  Kentucky  and  Missouri  in  connection  witii  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States,  this  con- 
trol being  exercised  through  a  board  of  twenty-four 
directors,  who  elect  the  professors.  Annual  reports 
of  the  work  of  the  seminary  are  submitted  to  the 
controlling  synods  and  to  the  two  Creneral  Assem- 
blies, and  the  election  of  directors  and  the  election 
or  transfer  of  professors  are  subject  to  veto  by  the 
respective  assemblies.  Under  the  charter  and  con- 
stitution of  the  seminary  the  instruction  "  shall  at 
all  times  be  in  accordance  with  those  standards 
which  are  now  common  in  both  of  said  [Presbyte- 


rian] churches,  and  with  such  modifications  thereof, 
if  any,  as  may  hereafter  be  made  and  adopted  by 
both  of  said  churches."  The  synods  of  both  the 
Presbyterian  denominations  concerned  represent  the 
same  type  of  theology  and  ecclesiology,  and  the 
faculty  are  divided  almost  equally  between  the  two, 
agreeing  thoroughly  in  making  the  teaching  and 
spirit  of  the  institution  conservative  in  theology 
and  in  Biblical  criticism.  The  faculty  of  instruc- 
tion consists  of  eight  professors:  Charles  R.  Hemp- 
hill (q.v.;  president  and  professor  of  New-Testa- 
ment exegesis  and  practical  theology),  John  M. 
Worrall  (practical  theology,  emeritus),  William  H. 
Marquess  (Biblical  introduction,  English  Bible,  and 
Biblical  theology),  Henry  E.  Dosker  (q.v.;  church 
history),  Robert  A.  Webb  (q.v.;  apologetics  and  sys- 
tematic theology),  Jesse  L.  Cotton  (Old-Testament 
exegesis),  and  Thompson  M.  Hawes  and  J.  G.  Mc- 
Allister (assistants). 

The  courses  of  study  are  organized  into  distinct 
schools,  and  cover  all  the  subjects  of  theological 
discipline,  with  special  attention  to  preparation  for 
the  practical  demands  made  on  the  modem  minister. 
Students  are  received  from  any  Evangelical  Church, 
and  are  ordinarily  expected  to  have  a  literary  de- 
gree from  a  reputable  college.  The  only  degree  con- 
ferred is  B.D.,  given  after  examination  on  the 
completion  of  a  three-years'  course.  In  1910  the 
institution  had  an  attendance  of  fifty-eight,  twelve 
of  whom  were  ministers  pursuing  special  graduate 
courses.  The  groimds  and  buildings  of  the  seminary 
represent  an  outlay  of  $220,000,  while  the  invested 
funds  embrace  $500,000  for  endowments,  $40,000 
for  scholarships,  and  a  small  library  fund.  The 
principal  benefactor  of  the  seminary  was  Mr.  WtM' 
iam  T.  Grant,  of  Louisville,  a  director  of  the  institu- 
tion, who  left  a  bequest  of  $300,000  to  the  semi- 
nary, probably  the  largest  gift  ever  made  in  the 
South  to  theological  education.  The  library  includes 
about  20,000  volumes,  and  nearly  6,000  unbound 
pamphlets.  Charles  R.  Hemphill. 

4.  Southwestern:  This  institution,  which  is  lo- 
cated at  Clarksville,  Montgomery  Co.,  Tenn.,  and  is 
under  the  control  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States,  was  founded  in  1885  through  the 
combined  e£forts  of  the  Synods  of  Alabama,  Missis- 
sippi, Arkansas,  Texas,  Memphis,  and  Nashville, 
to  establish  a  school  for  the  education  of  young  men 
for  the  ministry  within  their  boimds.  Its  earliest 
instructors  were  Drs.  John  L.  Waddel  (chancellor 
and  professor  of  church  polity),  Joseph  R.  Wilson 
(theology  and  homiletics),  J.  B.  Shearer  (Hebrew  and 
New-Testament  Greek),  and  Robert  Price  (eccle- 
siastical history) .  The  history  of  the  seminary  from 
its  foundation  has  been  one  of  uniform,  uninter- 
rupted, and  successful  work.  It  stands  for  the  con- 
servative interpretation  of  the  standards  of  the 
Calvinistic  system  of  doctrine,  for  the  Presbyterian 
form  of  church  government,  and  for  the  highest 
standard  of  sacred  learning  and  personal  piety  in 
the  ministry.  It  has  supplied  a  large  number  of  the 
most  useful  ministers  of  the  Southern  Presbyterian 
Church,  both  in  home  and  in  mission  fields. 

In  1910  the  seminary  had  four  instructors  and 
twelve  trustees.  It  constitutes  a  department  of  the 
Southwestern  Presbyterian  University,  and  its  stu- 
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dents  are  subject  to  the  government  and  discipline 
of  the  university.  Its  support  is  derived  from  the 
university  endowments,  and  for  its  library  it  de- 
pends on  that  of  the  imiversity,  which  contains 
some  15,000  volumes.  William  Dinwiddie. 

6.  TTnion  (Biohmond,  Ya.):  This  institution, 
officially  known  as  "  Union  Theological  Seminary  in 
Vii^giniai"  is  located  at  Richmond,  Va.,  and  was 
founded  in  1812.  In  April,  1806,  the  Presbytery  of 
Hanover  resolved  to  establish  at  Hampden-Sidney 
College  a  theological  library  and  a  fund  for  the  edu- 
cation of  young  men  for  the  ministry,  and  appointed 
Rev.  John  Holt  Rice  a  special  agent  to  solicit 
books  and  money  for  this  purpose.  In  1807  Rev. 
Moses  Hoge  was  elected  president  of  Hampden- 
Sidney  College,  and  in  accordance  with  the  plan  of 
the  presbytery  began  at  the  same  time  to  instruct 
in  theology  the  candidates  for  the  ministry,  although 
it  was  not  till  1812  that  the  Synod  of  Virginia 
officially  adopted  the  infant  seminary  and  formally 
appointed  Dr.  Hoge  its  professor  of  theology.  He 
continued  the  work  for  the  remaining  eight  years 
of  his  life,  sending  about  thirty  young  men  from 
his  classes  into  the  ministry.  Wlien  he  died  in  1820, 
the  synod,  after  trying  in  vain  for  two  years  to  fill 
his  place,  transferred  the  seminary  with  its  funds 
to  tiie  Presbytery  of  Hanover.  This  presbytery 
in  1822  reoi^ganized  the  seminary,  appointed  a  new 
board  of  trustees,  and  elected  as  professor  of  theol- 
ogy Rev.  John  Holt  Rice,  pastor  of  the  First  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  Richmond,  to  whom,  more  than 
to  any  other  man,  the  success  of  the  institution  is 
due.  Dr.  Rice  began  his  instructions  on  Jan.  1, 
1824,  with  three  students.  There  were  as  yet  no 
buildings  for  the  seminary,  and  its  whole  endow- 
ment amounted  only  to  about  $10,000,  but  funds 
for  both  purposes  were  now  rapidly  raised.  In 
1826,  the  seminary  was  placed  imder  the  care  of 
the  General  Assembly,  the  trustees  of  that  body 
taking  charge  of  the  funds;  and  in  1827  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Hanover  surrendered  the  institution  to 
the  joint  management  and  control  of  the  S3rnods 
of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  In  commemora- 
tion of  this  copartnership  its  name  was  changed  to 
Union  Theological  Seminary.  By  1831,  the  year 
in  which  Dr.  Rice  died,  the  institution  had  acquired 
buildings  sufficient  for  its  needs  at  that  time,  had 
gathered  a  fair  library,  and  had  secured  three  in- 
structors and  about  forty  students.  A  fourth  pro- 
fessorship was  added  in  1856,  and  a  fifth  in  1891. 

The  seminary  has  had  the  following  professors: 
in  theology,  Moses  Hoge  (1812-20),  John  Holt  Rice 
(1824-31),  George  A.  Baxter  (1831-41),  Samuel  B. 
Wilson  (1841-59),  Robert  L.  Dabney  (q.v.;  1859- 
1883),  Thomas  E.  Peck  (1883-93),  Clement  R. 
Vaughan  (1893-96),  and  Givens  B.  Strickler  (q.v.; 
since  1896);  in  ecclesiastical  history  and  polity, 
Stephen  Taylor  (1833-38),  Samuel  L.  Graham 
(1838-39,  1849-60),  Robert  L.  Dabney  (1853-59), 
Thomas  E.  Peck  (1860-^),  James  F.  Latimer 
(1884-«2),  and  Thomas  C.  Johnson  (q.v.;  since 
1892);  in  Hebrew  and  Old-Testament  interpreta- 
tion, Hiram  P.  Goodrich  (1830-39),  Samuel  L. 
Graham  (1839-49),  Francis  S.  Sampson  (1849-54), 
Benjamin  M.  Smith  (q.v.;  1854-89),  Walter  W. 
Mocyre  (q.v.;  sinpe  1884),  James  Gra^  McAllister 


(adjunct  professor,  1904-05),  and  A.  D.  P.  Gilmour 
(associate  professor,  since  1908);  in  Biblical  litef»- 
ture  and  New-Testament  interpretation,  William  J. 
Hoge  (1856-^9),  Henry  C.  Alexander  (1869-91), 
Charles  C.  Hersman  (1891-1908),  and  Thomas  R. 
English  (since  1908);  in  English  Bible  and  prac- 
tical theology,  Thomas  C.  Johnson  (1891-^), 
Thomas  R.  English  (1893-98),  and  Theron  H.  Rice 
(since  1908).  There  were  in  1911  seven  instruct- 
ors and  ninety-four  students,  representing  twenty 
states  and  coimtries,  and  three  religious  denomina- 
tions, though  the  great  majority  are  Presbyterians. 
The  total  attendance  of  students  from  the  beginning 
to  the  present  time  has  been  1,489.  This  seminary 
has  educated  more  of  the  ministers  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  in  the  South  than  any  other,  having 
fiunished  about  three-fourths  of  all  the  ministers  in 
the  Synod  of  Virginia,  about  one-half  of  those  in  the 
Synod  of  North  Carolina,  and  a  goodly  proportion 
of  those  in  the  other  Southern  synods  as  well,  be- 
sides about  half  of  all  the  missionaries  who  have 
been  sent  by  this  branch  of  the  church  to  foreign 
lands. 

The  seminary  is  under  the  care  of  the  synods  of 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  and  the  board  of  di- 
rectors is  composed  of  twenty-four  members,  twelve 
from  each  of  the  synods  to  which  the  board  reports. 
The  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  United  States  also  has  a  right  of  general  super- 
intendence, and  may  advise  and  recommend,  but 
may  not  originate,  measures  for  the  management  of 
the  institution.  The  plan  of  the  seminary  is  thor- 
oughly Biblical,  and  the  Bible  is  the  chief  class- 
book  in  all  departments,  while  the  institution  stands 
for  the  theology  of  the  Westminster  Confession  of 
Faith.  Although  insisting  upon  thorough  scholar 
ship,  and  requiring  for  its  degree  of  B.D.  a  grade 
equal  to  that  of  the  professional  schools  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia,  the  chief  aim  of  the  seminary 
b  to  give  men  practical  training  for  the  actual  work 
of  the  ministry,  and  especially  to  make  them  ef- 
fective preachers.  Throughout  its  history  it  has 
been  characterized  by  a  remarkably  strong  and 
steady  missionary  spirit.  Its  Society  of  Missionaiy 
Inquiry  was  organized  in  1818,  and  in  1831  its 
founder.  Dr.  Rice,  dictated  from  his  deathbed  the 
overture  to  the  General  Assembly  which  led  to  the 
organization  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign 
Biissions. 

In  1898,  by  order  of  the  controlling  synods,  the 
seminary  was  removed  from  Hampden-^idney  to 
Richmond.  Its  property  now  consists  of  forty-five 
acres  of  land  in  Ginter  Park,  Richmond,  nine  sub- 
stantial buildings,  all  erected  within  the  last  twelve 
years,  valued  at  $261,000,  and  productive  endow- 
ments of  $533,000,  besides  unproductive  assets  of 
$25,000.  Its  principal  benefactors  have  been  Cynis 
H.  McCormick  of  Chicago,  Henry  Young  of  New 
York,  Joseph  Blair  Wilson  of  Rockbridge  Cb.,  Va., 
William  W.  Spenoe  of  Baltimore,  and  George  W. 
Watts  of  Durham,  N.  C.  The  library,  which  is  uii- 
usually  select,  ntunbers  23,907  volumes,  carefully 
housed  in  a  fireproof  building.  W.  W.  Moobe. 
BtBUOoBAFHT:   Centetmiol  Catalogue  of  Unipm  Tkaoitfied 
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Xn.  Refonned     Presbyterian.  —  1.    Pittsbiuv: 

This  institution  is  located  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  in  the 
North  Side,  formerly  Alleghany,  and  was  founded 
in  1810,  although  it  has  been  in  its  present  site 
only  since  1856.  It  is  in  connection  with  the 
Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  (Old  School),  and 
was  formed  by  the  action  of  that  body.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  denomination  to  institute  a  seminary 
goes  back  to  1807,  but  it  was  not  formally  organ- 
ized until  May  25,  1810,  with  a  board  of  super- 
intendents consisting  of  Rev.  John  Black,  Rev. 
Alexander  McLeod,  and  Rev.  Gilbert  McMaster; 
and  with  Rev.  Samuel  Brown  Wylie  as  teacher  of 
theology.  The  seminary  then  constituted  was  in 
Philadelphia,  and  Dr.  Wylie  continued  as  professor 
of  theology  till  1827,  with  some  years  of  intermis- 
sion from  1817  to  1823,  during  which  time  the 
students  were  taught  by  pastors,  four  years'  instruc- 
tion being  required.  There  was  a  similar  interrup- 
tion from  1827  to  1836,  but  from  this  period  on, 
with  little  break,  the  students  of  theology  were 
taught  by  professors  elected  by  the  synod,  though 
the  location  was  changed  several  times  from  East 
to  West,  until,  in  1856,  it  came  to  its  present  place. 
The  professors  during  this  shifting  period  were  James 
Ren>\'ick  Willson  and  Thomas  Sproull  (q.v.).  The 
seminary  stands  for  the  Reformed  theology  as  em- 
bodied in  the  Westminster  standards,  and  in  the  Act 
and  Testimony  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian 
Church,  which  covenanted  in  1871  at  Pittsburg, 
Pa.,  and  is  boimd  to  witness  politically  against 
national  atheism,  to  seek  a  Christian  constitution, 
to  testify  against  secret  oath-bound  orders,  and  to 
promote  total  abstinence  and  other  reforms. 

There  are  four  instructors  in  the  seminary,  and 
eight  members  of  the  board  of  superintendents, 
who  meet  annually  at  the  close  of  the  session  and 
pass  upon  the  work,  and  hear  discourses  from  the 
students.  They  report  annually  to  the  synod,  who 
control  the  election  of  professors.  The  number  of 
students  enrolled  in  1909-10  was  ten,  all  in  the  mem- 
bership of  the  denomination.  One  came  from  Massa- 
chusetts, two  from  New  York,  two  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, one  from  Illinois,  two  from  Iowa,  one  from 
Missouri,  and  one  from  Colorado.  The  endowment 
of  the  seminary  is  about  $90,000,  and  the  number 
of  books  in  the  library  is  about  3,600. 

D.   B.  WiLMON. 

Bibuoorapht:  W.  B.  Sprainie,  AnnaU  of  the  American  Pul- 
pit, vol.  ix.,  New  York,  1869;  J.  M.  Wilaon,  Presbyterian 
Historical  Almanac,  vol.  ix.,  Philadelphia.  1867;  W.  M. 
Glasgow,  Historical  Catalooue  of  the  Theological  Seminaty 
of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  in  America^  Beaver 
Falls,  Pa.,  1898. 

Zm.  United  Presbyterian.  —  1.  Xeniax  This 
seminary  is  located  at  Xenia,  Greene  Co.,  O.,  and 
is  an  institution  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church, 
under  the  control  of  the  Second  Synod  of  the  West 
and  of  the  synods  of  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas,  and 
Nebraska  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church.  Its 
immediate  control  is  committed  to  a  board  of  man- 
agers, twenty-five  in  number,  and  a  board  of  nine 
trustees,  while  the  terms  and  course  of  study  are 
determined  by  the  General  Assembly.  The  sem- 
inary was  founded  by  the  Associate  Presbyterian 
Synod  of  North  America  in  1794,  and  was  at  first 
located  $it  Service,  Beaver  Co.,  Pa.,  where  a  byjld- 


ing  was  erected  and  a  library  of  about  800  volumes 
was  collected,  and  Rev.  John  Anderson  was  elected 
professor  of  theology,  the  first  and  only  teacher  for 
some  twenty-five  years.  For  117  years  it  has  la- 
bored to  equip  men  for  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel. 
It  is  probably  the  oldest  Protestant  theological 
seminary  on  the  continent.  Professor  Anderson 
resigned,  1819,  and  soon  thereafter  the  Associate 
Synod  decided  to  remove  it  from  Service  to  Canona- 
burg.  Pa.,  which  was  done,  and  Rev.  James  Ram- 
say was  chosen  professor  of  theology.  In  due  time 
other  professors  were  added  to  the  teaching  force 
and  the  course  of  study  was  enlarged.  In  1855  the 
synod  agreed  to  another  removal  of  the  seminary, 
and  it  was  transferred  to  Xenia,  O.,  where  it  haa 
prosecuted  its  work  now  for  fifty-six  years. 

The  Associated  Reformed  Church,  one  of  the 
two  branches  forming  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  established  a  theological  seminary  at  Ox- 
ford, O.,  in  1839,  and  Rev.  Joseph  Claybaugh,  a 
local  pastor,  was  appointed  professor  of  theology. 
In  1857  this  institution  was  removed  from  Oxford, 
O.,  to  Monmouth,  111.,  where  it  remained  till  1874, 
when  it  was  consolidated  with  the  Xenia  Seminary, 
its  library  and  funds  forming  a  part  of  Xenia's 
equipment. 

The  amount  of  endowment,  including  the  value 
of  buildings  and  groimds,  is  about  $200,000,  and 
the  library  contains  between  7,000  and  8,000  vol- 
umes, besides  a  large  collection  of  pamphlets  and 
periodicals.  The  faculty  consists  of  the  following 
members:  Joseph  Kyle  (systematic  theology,  his- 
tory of  doctrine,  homiletics),  Jesse  Johnson  (eccle- 
siastical history  and  apologetics),  John  E.  Wishart 
(Hebrew  exegesis,  O.  T.  literature,  pastoral  theol- 
ogy), J.  Hunter  Webster  (Greek  exegesis  and  N.  T. 
literature),  Melvin  G.  Kyle  (permanent  lecturer  on 
Biblical  theology  as  illustrated  by  archeological  re- 
search), Peter  Robertson  (voice  culture),  and 
William  G.  Moorehead  (English  Bible). 

William  G.  Moorehead. 

XIV.  Protestant  EpiscopaL — 1.  Berkeley:  Thie 
divinity  school  is  located  in  Middletown,  Middlesex 
Co.,  Conn.,  and  had  its  beginning  in  a  theological 
department  informally  organized  in  Trinity  College, 
Hartford,  in  1851,  by  the  president  of  the  col- 
lege, the  Rt.  Rev.  John  Williams  (q.v.),  assistant 
bishop  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Connecticut. 
Three  years  later  a  charter  was  granted  for  the 
school  as  a  separate  institution  under  its  present 
name,  to  be  located  at  Middletown,  where  a  laige 
building,  which  had  been  the  residence  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Jarvis,  was  given  for  its  use.  Bishop  Williams 
removed  his  residence  to  that  city,  and  was  dean  of 
the  school  for  forty-five  years,  until  his  death  in 
1899.  The  first  resident  professors  were  Rev.  Ed- 
win Harwood  and  Rev.  Thomas  F.  Da  vies;  and  the 
bishop  was  also  assisted  by  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  W. 
Coit  and  other  lecturers.  The  Jarvis  House,  earlier 
called  the  Washington  Hotel,  served  as  a  residence, 
dormitory,  chapel,  and  library  for  several  years,  but 
in  1860  another  dormitory  was  built;  in  the  next  year 
a  beautiful  stone  chapel,  erected  by  Mrs.  Mary  W. 
Alsop  Matter,  in  memory  of  her  husband,  was  conse- 
crated; and  in  1868  an  adjacent  colonial  dwelling 
was  purchased  which  serv^  as  a  refectoiy.    In  189Q 
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a  handsome  and  spacious  library,  with  provision  for 
lecture-rooms,  was  built,  bounding  another  side  of 
the  grounds  and  serving  as  a  special  memorial  of  the 
founder  of  the  school.  Generous  provision  has  been 
made  from  time  to  time  for  the  support  of  the  in- 
stitution in  the  form  of  professorial  and  scholar- 
ship endowments,  as  well  as  gifts  to  the  general 
funds;  and  the  alumni  have  provided  a  fund  of 
$10,000  for  the  maintenance  and  enlargement  of  the 
library.  Under  the  guidance  of  Bishop  Williams 
and  of  his  successors,  the  Berkeley  Divinity  School 
has  had  a  strong  and  widely  extended  influence  in 
the  life  of  the  Episcopal  Church  for  more  than  half 
a  century.  Among  its  most  eminent  instructors 
have  been  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Binney,  who  still  holds 
the  professorship  to  which  he  was  called  in  1874, 
and  who  was  dean  from  1899  to  1908;  Rev.  Dr. 
Samuel  Fuller,  professor  for  thirty-six  years;  Rev. 
Dr.  Frederic  Gardiner  (q.v.),  whose  professorship 
covered  twenty-one  years,  and  Rev.  Dr.  John  Hum- 
phrey Barbour,  who  died  at  the  end  of  eleven  years 
of  service.  The  number  of  its  students  has  never 
been  very  large;  in  fifty-five  years  it  has  graduated 
about  500  men,  all  of  whom  have  taken  holy  orders. 
Of  these  twenty-two,  with  three  non-graduates, 
have  been  consecrated  bishops,  and  five  have  been 
called  to  the  headship  of  other  theological  semi- 
naries. The  living  alumni,  341  in  number,  are  about 
one-seventeenth  of  all  the  Episcopal  clergy  of  the 
country,  while  of  the  members  of  the  House  of 
Bishops  one-fifth  are  graduates  of  Berkeley. 

The  corporation  consists  of  thirteen  trustees,  eight 
clergymen  and  five  laymen,  vacancies  in  their  num- 
ber being  filled  by  the  Diocesan  Convention  or  by 
the  remaining  trustees.  There  are,  in  1910,  five  full 
professors  and  several  instructors  and  lecturers.  The 
number  of  students,  including  graduates  engaged  in 
advance  work  and  some  special  students,  is  thirty- 
five;  nine  are  undergraduates  in  full  standing,  all  of 
these,  with  one  exception,  having  college  degrees. 
The  students  come  from  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  alumni  are  widely  distributed,  about 
one-fifth  being  in  Connecticut  and  one-fifth  in  the 
State  of  New  York.  The  endowment  fimds  amount 
in  all  to  about  $485,000,  and  there  are  about  28,000 
volumes  in  the  library.  Samuel  Hart. 

2.  Oambridsex  This  theological  school,  which  is 
located  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  was  founded  in  1867 
by  Benjamin  Tyler  Reed,  a  wealthy  merchant  of 
Boston,  who  was  much  interested  in  the  progress  of 
the  Episcopal  Church,  of  which  he  was  a  member, 
and  was  strongly  desirous  that  it  should  remain  true 
to  its  evangelical  traditions.  He  accordingly  foimd- 
ed  this  school,  making  only  one  requirement  of  its 
instructors,  that  they  should  maintain  the  doctrine 
of  justification  by  faith.  Dr.  John  S.  Stone  was 
made  the  first  dean  of  the  school,  and  associated 
with  him  in  the  work  of  instruction  were  Dr.  A.  V.  G. 
Allen  (q.v.),  and  Dr.  P.  H.  Steenstra  (q.v.),  who 
composed  for  a  time  the  teaching  force.  Dr.  Francis 
Wharton  and  Dr.  Elisha  Mulford  (q.v.)  being  added 
later.  Friends  of  the  founder  and  of  the  dean 
erected  buildings.  Amos  Adams  Lawrence  built  a 
dormitory, ,  John  Appleton  Bumham  a  refectory, 
and  Robert  Means  Mason  a  chapel,  while  a  building 
for  a  library  and  for  lecture-rooms  was  called  Reed 


Hall  in  honor  of  the  founder  of  the  school,  w^ho,  in 
addition  to  his  initial  gift,  made  the  institution  the 
residuary  legatee  of  his  estate.  Thus  established, 
the  school  has  ever  since  stood  for  liberal  and  pro- 
gressive scholarship  in  the  Episcopal  Church, 

The  seminary  in  1910  had  seven  full  professors  and 
two  instructors,  and  is  governed  by  a  board  of  seven 
lay  trustees,  originally  appointed  by  the  founder, 
and  self-perpetuating,  who  manage  the  finances  of 
the  school,  the  responsibility  for  the  teaching  rest- 
ing upon  the  faculty.  Thus  the  school  in  its  govern- 
ment follows  the  plan  which  prevails  in  the  American 
parish,  the  trustees  corresponding  to  the  vestry. 
There  are  forty  students,  of  whom  fifteen  belong  to 
Massachusetts,  and  eight  to  New  York,  others  being 
from  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Maine,  Michigan, 
Washington,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Canada,  and  China. 
The  endowment  is  $1,000,000,  half  of  which  is  in 
land  and  buildings,  and  the  other  half  in  productive 
funds.  There  are  12,000  books  in  the  library.  A 
second  dormitory  was  added  to  the  original  group  of 
buildings,  and  named  for  Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop, 
then  president  of  the  board  of  trustees;  and  Mrs. 
George  Zabriskie  Gray,  widow  of  the  second  dean, 
gave  a  deanery,  while  a  library  building,  now  in 
process  of  construction,  is  the  gift  of  John  G. 
Wright.  Georqs  Hodqes. 

8.  G^eneral:  This  seminary,  by  far  the  largest  un- 
der the  jurisdiction  of  the  Protestant  £piacopal 
Church,  is  located  in  New  York  City,  where  it  was 
founded  in  1817.  Soon  after  the  opening  of  the 
nineteenth  century  there  became  manifest,  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  American  Episcopal  Church,  a 
strong  desire  for,  and  belief  in,  a  more  systematic, 
thorough,  and  disciplined  training  for  the  ministry, 
as  opposed  to  the  previous  isolated  classes  of  candi- 
dates under  the  tuition  of  a  single  clergyman,  or  the 
inconvenient  recourse  to  English  universities.  This 
feeling  manifested  itself  in  diocesan  resolutions,  pas- 
toral addresses  of  bishops,  and  the  formation  of  such 
societies  to  promote  and  aid  theological  education 
as  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Theological  Society 
founded  in  New  York  in  1806.  Bishops  Bowen  of 
South  Carolina,  Hobart  (q.v.)  of  New  York,  and 
White  (q.v.)  of  Pennsylvania  were  especially  active 
in  the  movement,  and  as  a  result  of  the  agitation  the 
General  Theological  Seminary  was  founded  by  the 
General  Convention  of  the  church  on  May  27,  1817, 
and  instruction  began  in  New  York  two  years  later. 
It  was  the  intention  of  the  foimders,  as  expressed  in 
their  resolutions  of  1817,  that  the  seminary  should 
"  have  the  support  of  the  whole  Church  in  these 
United  States,  and  be  imder  the  superintendence 
and  control  of  the  General  Convention."  This 
breadth  of  plan  became,  and  still  is,  a  characteristie 
of  the  seminary,  part  of  its  governing  trustees  being 
still  chosen  by  the  General  Convention,  and  its  pn>- 
f essors  and  students  representing  all  sectioiDs  of  the 
country  as  well  as  foreign  missionary  districts.  In 
1819  when  the  seminary  opened,  there  were  but  two 
professors.  Rev.  S.  F.  Jarvis,  and  Rev.  S.  H.  Turner 
(q.v.),  and  six  students.  Among  the  latter,  how- 
ever, were  two  men — G.  W.  Doane  and  lianton  East- 
bum — who  by  their  distinction  later,  as  bidiops  of 
New  Jersey  and  Massachusetts  respectivdyy  fore- 
shadowed ^e  future  work  Qf  the  institatianL  in 
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ing  leaders  of  the  church  as  well  as  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  clci^;  and  with  the  passing  of  fourscore  years 
and  ten  nearly  seventy  bishops  had  been  students 
at  the  seminary — ^almost  a  fourth  of  the  entire 
American  episcopate  from  1784  to  1910.  In  the 
same  period  had  been  graduated  1,722  men,  of  whom 
over  1,000  are  hving  and  in  the  ministry  to-day — 
almost  a  fifth  of  the  present  total  number  of  the 
American  Episcopal  clergy. 

Despite  the  encouragement  with  which  the  semi- 
nary opened,  it  temporarily  languished,  and  even  for 
a  brief  period  (1820-22)  removed  to  New  Haven, 
Conn.  It  received  new  material  life,  however,  with 
the  bequest,  in  1821,  of  about  $60,000  from  Jacob 
Sherred,  and  the  gift  of  an  extensive  tract  of  land 
in  what  was  then  the  upper  part  of  New  York  City, 
from  C.  C.  Moore  (q. v.) .  In  this  location  was  erected 
the  first  building  in  1825,  and  there  now  stand 
the  present  seminary  buildings.  Gifts  to  the  insti- 
tution during  its  first  half-century  were  many,  but 
its  present  admirable  equipment  of  buildings,  etc., 
may  be  said  to  date  very  largely  from  the  beginning 
of  the  deanship  of  the  late  Very  Rev.  E.  A.  Hoffman 
(q.v.),  in  1879.  The  buildings  occupy  what  is 
known  as  Chelsea  Square,  the  block  bounded  by 
Ninth  and  Tenth  Avenues,  and  20th  and  21st 
Streets,  and  are  a  very  notable  group  architecturally, 
harmonious  and  dignified  in  their  outward  fabric  as 
well  as  distinctive  in  the  quiet  and  reserve  of  their 
old-world  atmosphere.  The  library  contained  in 
1910  51,386  volumes  and  several  thousand  pam- 
phlets and  is  especially  strong  in  the  history  of  the 
Anglican  and  the  American  Episcopal  Church,  pa- 
tristics,  hturgics,  and  conciliar  history.  It  contains 
the  Copinger  Collection  of  Latin  Biblical  texts,  pre- 
sented in  1893  by  Dean  Hoffman  and  Cornelius 
Vanderbilt,  wliich  at  the  time  of  its  acquisition  was 
one  of  the  three  largest  collections  of  Latin  Biblical 
texts  in  the  world,  and  also  the  private  library 
of  the  eminent  Assyriologist  Eberhard  Schrader. 
Among  its  other  treasures  are  a  valuable  collection 
of  Babylonian  tablets,  and  several  Biblical  manu- 
scripts. 

Entering  students  are  presupposed  to  have  been 
admitted  as  candidates  for  orders  in  the  Episcopal 
Church  or  to  have  been  graduated  at  a  "  recognized 
university  or  college."  Under  the  terms  of  an 
affiliation  agreement  with  Columbia  University, 
they  may  take  courses  in  the  latter  institution  and 
use  its  hbrary.  With  the  purpose  of  elevating  and 
broadening  the  standard  of  theological  education, 
especial  effort  has  been  made  to  foster  advanced 
and  graduate  work.  The  five  feUowshipe  now  main- 
tained, with  provision  for  study  abroad  or  at  the 
seminary,  and  the  certainty  of  an  increase  in  their 
number  at  a  later  date  have  served  to  sustain  this 
effort,  and  the  number  of  graduate  students  has 
largely  increased  in  the  last  decade.  In  addition, 
a  number  of  scholarships  are  available  for  worthy 
undergraduates.  The  total  number  of  students  at 
the  seminary  in  the  year  1910-11  was  126,  exclusive 
of  several  non-resident  graduate  students. 

The  publications  of  the  seminary  include,  in  ad- 
dition to  its  catalogues  and  proceedings  of  trustees, 
a  series  of  alumni  publications  issued  by  the  asso- 
ciate alumni  and  the  Paddock  Lectures.    The  latter, 
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a  series  of  volumes  issued  since  1881,  contain  the 
lectures  delivered  annually  at  the  seminary  by  well- 
known  scholars  and  theologians,  among  the  more 
recent  lecturers  being  Rt.  Rev.  A.  C.  A.  Hall  (q.v.), 
bishop  of  Vermont;  Rt.  Rev.  C.  H.  Brent  (q.v.), 
bishop  of  the  Philir.pines;  Rt.  Rev.  G.  H.  S.  Wal- 
pole,  bishop  of  Eainburgh;  Rev.  F.  J.  Hall  (q.v.). 
Rev.  W.  P.  Du  jrfose  (q.v.),  and  Rev.  W.  R.  Inge  (q. 
v.),  of  Cambridge  University,  England.  The  pres- 
ent endowment  of  the  seminary  is  $2,112,115.81, 
exclusive  of  the  site  occupied  by  the  institution,  its 
buildings,  and  adjoining  land  owned  by  the  semi- 
nary valued  at  $2,138,263.25.  The  faculty  at  pres- 
ent is  as  follows:  W.  L.  Robbins  (q.v.;  dean),  W. 
J.  Seabury  (q.v.;  ecclesiastical  polity  and  law), 
J.  C.  Roper  (dogmatic  theology),  H.  M.  Denslow 
(pastoral  theology),  C.  N.  Shepslrd  (Hebrew  and 
cognate  languages),  C.  C.  Edmunds  (New  Testa- 
ment), L.  W.  Batten  (Old  Testament),  A.  P.  Himt 
(Christian  ethics),  A.  W.  Jenks  (ecclesiastical  his- 
tory), F.  B.  Blodgett  (adjunct  professor  of  Old 
Testament),  W.  H.  P.  Hateh  (adjunct  professor  of 
New  Testament),  and  C.  H.  Boynton  (adjunct  pro- 
fessor of  homiletics  and  pedagogy).  The  professor- 
ship of  Christian  apologetics  is  at  present  vacant  by 
death.  In  addition  to  the  regular  faculty,  there  are 
three  special  lecturers,  three  resident  instructors, 
and  a  librarian.  Edward  Harmon  Virgin. 

4.  Kashotah:  This  seminary,  officially  known  as 
"  Nashotah  House,''  is  situated  at  Nashotah,  Wau- 
kesha Co.,  Wis.,  and  was  founded  in  1841  by  James 
Lloyd  Breck,  William  Adams,  and  John  Henry  Ho- 
bart  (q.v.),  under  the  Rt.  Rev.  Jackson  Kemper, 
Episcopal  bishop  of  the  Territories  of  the  North- 
west. At  first  it  was  an  associate  mission,  but  very 
shortly  it  became  a  training-school  for  men  desiring  to 
give  themselves  up  to  missionary  work  in  the  great 
Northwest.  From  this  point  of  departing  Nashotah 
House  soon  became  a  recognized  seminary  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  after  its  incorpo- 
ration in  1847  it  grew  imtil,  to-day,  it  is  the  second 
largest  training-school  for  priests  in  the  American 
Church.  Among  the  earlier  instructors,  besides 
those  whose  names  have  already  been  mentioned, 
were  the  Rev.  A.  D.  Cole,  Rev.  Lewis  A.  Kemper, 
Rev.  T.  M.  Riley,  Rev.  A.  W.  Jenks,  and  Rev.  H.  E. 
W.  Fosbroke.  The  seminary  has  always  stood  un- 
qualifiedly for  the  principles  of  the  Catholic  revival 
as  championed  by  the  l^tders  of  the  Oxford  move- 
ment in  England,  and  firmly  holds  to  that  position 
at  the  present  time.  Though  the  institution  has 
never  mothered  any  great  movement,  it  has,  each 
year  since  its  incorporation,  sent  out  men  strong 
champions  of  Catholic  faith  and  practise,  who,  work- 
ing as  they  have  in  nearly  every  diocese  and  mis- 
sionary district  of  this  country  and  in  almost  every 
part  of  the  world,  can  not  but  have  done  much  to 
push  forward  that  great  movement  which  arose  at 
Oxford  in  the  middle  of  the  last  centiuy. 

At  the  present  time  the  institution  numbers  sixty 
students,  eight  professors  and  instructors,  and  a 
board  of  trustees  of  twenty-one  members.  The 
buildings,  including  three  houses  used  as  homes  for 
members  of  the  faculty  and  a  new  library  building, 
number  ten.  The  endowment  of  the  institution  is 
at  present  $450,000.    The  library,  already  rich  with 
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material  in  certain  directions^  and  consisting  of 
about  15,000  volumes,  has  now  the  possibility  of  a 
brilliant  future,  due  to  recent  bequests. 

George  T.  Labcelle. 

6.  Paoiilcx  The  "  Church  Divinity  School  of  the 
Pacific  "  is  located  at  San  Mateo,  San  Mateo  Co.,  Cal., 
and  was  founded  in  1893  through  the  generosity  of 
George  W.  Gibbs  of  San  Francisco  and  J.  Pierpont 
Morgan  of  New  York  City.  It  is  under  the  chaige 
of  Rt.  Rev.  William  Ford  Nichols  (q.v.),  bishop  of 
California,  who  is  also  its  dean  and  sole  trustee.  It 
possesses  at  present  (1910)  three  buildings,  but  it  is 
hoped  that  it  will  ultimately  be  possible  to  remove 
the  whole  institution  to  San  Francisco  and  there 
make  it  part  of  the  quadrangle  of  the  cathedral  close. 
The  present  faculty  consists,  in  addition  to  Bishop 
Nichols,  of  J.  O.  Lincoln,  H.  H.  Powell,  F.  C.  Mur- 
gotten,  and  two  lecturers,  E.  L.  Parsons  and  A.  B. 
Shields.  To  the  end  of  1908  the  seminary  had  had 
fortynseven  students,  of  whom  seventeen  were  spe- 
cials. The  enrolment  for  1908-09  was  twelve,  the 
great  majority  being  from  the  diocese  of  California, 
with  two  from  Los  Angeles,  and  one  each  from  West- 
em  Colorado  and  Tonga.  The  library  contains  over 
6,000  volumes,  and  the  institution  is  characterized  by 
a  strong  missionary  spirit.     James  Ons  Lincoln. 

6.  Pbiladelphia:  This  school,  officially  designated 
"  The  Divinity  School  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  Philadelphia,"  is  located  in  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  and  was  incorporated  in  1862  after  an  informal 
training-school  for  candidates  for  holy  orders  had 
already  existed  for  some  years  previously  imder  the 
direction  of  Bishop  Alonzo  Potter  (q.v.).  This  prel- 
ate, who  must  be  regarded  as  the  real  founder  of  the 
school,  set  forth  its  purpose  as  follows:  "  The  divin- 
ity school  IB  founded  upon  a  national  and  Catholic 
basis  and  doctrine.  Its  object  is  to  raise  up  large- 
hearted,  eamest-mindedy  well-instructed,  and  com- 
mon-sense ministers  of  the  Word  and  sacraments, 
and  to  send  them  forth,  trained  practically  as  well  as 
theoretically,  to  fill  up  the  ranks  of  our  foreign  and 
domestic  missionaries,  and  to  serve  as  men  of  power 
and  godliness  at  home."  The  present  buildings  of 
the  seminary  were  erected  in  1882,  and  to  them 
were  added  a  chapel  in  1885  and  a  library  in  1907. 
The  faculty  consisted  in  1910  of  six  professors:  of 
systematic  divinity;  of  liturgies,  chiu^h  polity,  and 
canon  law;  of  New-Testament  literature  and  lan- 
guage; of  Old-Testament  literature  and  language; 
of  homiletics  and  pastoral  care;  and  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal history;  and  there  is  also  an  instructor  in  voice 
cultiure  and  elocution.  The  faculty  is  well  equipped 
for  its  work  and  offers  instruction  in  Semitic,  Greek 
and  Latin,  German,  French,  and  Italian.  The 
school  has  had  students  from  Canada,  the  West  In- 
dies, China,  Japan,  Haiti,  and  Liberia,  and  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  States.  Out  of  over  500  stu- 
dents matriculated,  its  graduate  alimmi  number 
nearly  400,  of  whom  thros  are  bishops,  while  two 
others  have  declined  the  episcopate.  The  number 
of  students  living  in  the  building  is  between  thirty 
and  forty,  and  an  average  of  about  fifty  additional 
pursue  post-graduate  work  for  degrees.  Arrange- 
ments have  been  made  whereby  students  of  theology 
can  take  courses  of  special  study  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  a  i^ystem  for  exchange  of  credits 


has  been  adopted,  these  exchangeable  credits  falling 
within  the  departments  of  Hebrew,  New-Testament 
Greek,  and  ecclesiastical  history.      Students   who 
desire  to  become  acquainted  with   the  missionary 
and   institutional   features  of   the  Church's  work 
have  an  excellent  opportunity  through  their  services 
as  lay  readers  in  the  institutions,   churches,  and 
missions   in    Philadelphia.      The    Hbraiy   contains 
over  20,000  volumes,  including  valuable  theological 
works  that  are  daily  consulted  by  students  from 
the  neighboring   seminaries    and     institutions   of 
learning;  and  students  of  the  divinity  school  may 
also  use  the  extensive  library  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  Thomas  J.  Garulnd. 

7.  Seabory:  This  divinity  school,  the  corporate 
name  of  which  is  "Bishop  Seabury  Mission,"  is 
located  in  Faribault,  Rice  Co.,  Minn.,  and  was 
foimded  in  1858  by  Rev.  James  Lloyd  Breck.  It 
was  and  is  affiliated  with  the  Episcopal  Church,  and 
confines  itself  to  the  training  of  men  for  that 
church's  ministry.  It  originated  in  the  desire  to 
found  a  school  which  would  send  forth  clergymen 
equipped  to  meet  the  pioneer  condition  of  the  new 
NorUiwest,  which  was  then  just  opening  to  settle- 
ment. Among  its  earliest  instructors,  in  addition 
to  its  founder,  were  Bishop  H.  B.  Whipple  (q.v.), 
Rev.  Solon  W.  Manney,  Rev.  (later  bishop)  £.  S. 
Thomas,  Rev.  Thomas  Richey,  and  Itev.  J.  S. 
Kedney  (q.v.).  In  the  second  year  of  the  school's 
existence,  Bishop  Whipple  came  to  Faribault,  and 
made  it  his  residence,  this  not  only  bringing  the 
students  into  personal  contact  with  the  g^reat  ''apos- 
tle to  the  Indians,"  but  also  enabling  him  to  keep  a 
close  watch  over  the  school  and  to  provide  for  its 
needs.  Dr.  Breck  began  the  school  in  the  most 
primitive  way,  by  the  erection  of  a  frame  dormitoiy 
for  the  students  who  attended  recitations  in  his 
home.  Later  on  a  stone  building  was  built,  but  this 
was  burned  in  1872,  and  the  present  main  building 
(named  Seabury  Hall)  was  erected  in  1873,  near  the 
site  of  Dr.  Breck's  former  residence.  Dr.  Breck 
moved  to  Benida,  Cal.,  in  1867,  and  after  a  brief 
interval  Dr.  Richey  became  head  of  the  school,  a 
position  which  has  since  been  held  by  eight  other 
clerg3rmen.  In  1886  a  second  building  for  the  li- 
brary and  recitation-rooms  was  built  and  named 
Johnston  Hall,  after  the  father  of  the  donor,  Mrs. 
Shumway. 

During  the  years  of  the  school's  existence,  more 
than  300  men  have  received  their  theolo^cal  edu- 
cation, wholly  or  in  part,  within  its  walls.  It  has 
contributed  largely  to  the  growth  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  Northwest,  the  majority  of  its  alumni 
giving  their  best  years  to  missionary  work  in  that 
part  of  the  country.  It  stands  for  conservative 
churchmanship,  soimd  learning,  and  practical  train- 
ing. In  the  year  1910  there  were  seven  instructors 
in  active  work;  the  trustees  are  twenty  in  num- 
ber, and  are  a  self-perpetuating  body;  and  the 
administrative  officer  is  the  warden.  There  are  at 
present  twenty-eight  students  in  attendance  (the 
school's  capacity  being  thirty-one),  coming  from 
eleven  different  dioceses  in  eight  different  stales. 
The  seminary  has  an  endowment  of  about  $450,000, 
and  a  library  of  about  11,(XX)  volumes. 

F.  A.  MgBlwaih. 
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Bibuoorapht:  G.  O.  Tanner,  Bitiory  ofih»  Diocste  ofMimr 
neaOa,  St.  Paul,  1009. 

8.  Virginia:  This  divinity  schooli  officially 
termed  **  The  Protestant  Episcopal  Theological  Sem- 
inary in  Virginia/'  is  situated  in  Fairfax  Co.,  Va., 
overlooking  the  Potomac  River,  three  miles  west  of 
Alexandria.  It  was  founded  in  1823,  and  was  at 
first  located  in  Alexandria,  whence  it  was  removed 
to  its  present  site  in  1827.  It  owes  its  inception  to  a 
resolution  of  the  Diocesan  Convention  of  Viiginia, 
which  met  in  1815,  recognizing  the  great  neces- 
sity for  a  supply  of  candidates  for  holy  orders,  and  of 
a  school  for  training  them.  A  theological  class  was, 
accordingly,  established  in  the  college  of  William 
and  Mary  at  Williamsbuig,  Va.,  in  1821,  but  the 
students  were  transferred  to  Alexandria  in  1823, 
when  the  history  of  the  seminary  really  begins. 
Chief  among  its  founders  were  the  Rev.  William 
Hawley  of  Washington,  D.  C,  the  Rev.  William  H. 
Wilmer  of  Alexandria,  the  Rev.  William  Meade 
(q.v.;  afterward  bishop  of  Viiginia),  Dr.  Thomas 
Henderson  of  Washington,  and  Francis  Scott  Key, 
the  author  of  "  The  Star-Spangled  Banner."  Its 
first  professors  were  the  Revs.  Revel  Keith,  William 
H.  Wilmer,  and  Oliver  Norris.  The  seminary  has 
had  a  most  interesting  history,  centering  to  a  large 
extent  around  the  missionaiy  life  of  the  Episcopal 
Church.  Ecclesiastically  it  has  stood,  from  the  be- 
ginning, for  the  principles  known  as  **  evaiigelical " 
in  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  for  simplicity  in  ritual 
and  in  the  appointed  forms  of  worship.  But  it 
maintains  its  position  in  no  spirit  of  narrow  ex- 
clusiveness,  and  recognizes  that ''  evangelical,"  in  its 
best  sense,  refers  to  the  historic  faith  as  contained 
in  the  New  Testament  and  set  forth  by  the  ancient 
creeds;  so  that  clerg3rmen  of  all  schools  of  thought 
have  been  educated  within  its  walls.  The  influence 
of  the  seminary  has  been  imquestionably  great  as  a 
conservative  and  spiritual  force  throughout  the  Epis- 
copal Church,  holding  fast,  as  it  does,  to  the  essential 
principles  of  the  English  Reformation.  Its  chief 
glory,  however,  is  the  great  contribution  it  has 
made  to  the  development  of  missionary  work  in  the 
Episcopal  Church.  It  has  founded  all  its  foreign 
missions  except  where,  in  recent  years,  that  church 
with  other  communions  has  followed  the  flag  in  the 
colonial  possessions  of  the  United  States. 

The  seminary  has  a  list  of  more  than  1,000  alimmi, 
many  of  whom  have  held,  and  now  hold,  distin- 
guished positions  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 
About  seventy-five  have  become  foreign  mission- 
aries, and  thirty  have  been  consecrated  bishops. 
Among  the  most  noted  of  these  are  the  Rt.  Rev. 
William  J.  Boone  of  China,  the  first  missionary 
bishop  sent  forth  by  the  Episcopal  Church  in  1844; 
Bishops  Henry  C.  Potter  (q.v.),  of  New  York;  Phil- 
lips Brooks  (q.v.),  of  Massachusetts;  Thomas  U. 
Ehidley  (q.v.),  of  Kentucky;  and  James  Addison 
Ingle,  of  Hankow,  China.  Among  living  bishops, 
Rt.  Rev.  A.  M.  Randolph  (q.v.),  of  Southern  Vir- 
ginia, holds  a  prominent  position  in  his  Church. 
The  most  noted  professors  have  been  the  Rev.  Revel 
Keith,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Packard,  and  the  Rev.  Will- 
iam Sparrow  (q.v.).  The  seminary  had  in  1910  six 
professors  and  seventeen  trustees,  five  of  whom 
are  bishops,  five  presbyters,  and  seven  laymen,  the 


president  being  the  bishop  of  Virginia.  This  is  a 
self-perpetuating  body,  chosen  from  the  three  dio- 
ceses within  the  limits  of  the  states  of  Virginia  and 
West  Virginia,  with  the  exception  of  two  who 
are  called  alumni  trustees,  elected  by  the  alumni, 
and  permitted  to  be  residents  of  other  dioceses. 
The  government  of  the  seminary  is  vested  in  the 
board  of  trustees  while  the  general  administration 
as  relating  to  the  students  is  in  the  hand  of  the  dean 
and  faculty.  The  present  number  of  students  is 
forty-six,  coming  from  twenty  dioceses.  Of  these, 
twenty-seven  are  from  the  South,  ten  from  the  Mid- 
dle States,  one  from  the  North,  six  from  the  West, 
and  one  from  Hankow,  China.  The  seminary  has 
a  well-selected  Ubrary,  containing  about  35,000 
volumes.  The  buildings  are  of  brick,  with  a  beau- 
tiful chapel,  the  choir  and  chancel  of  which  were 
given  by  the  late  Bishop  Henry  C.  Potter  (q.v.). 

Samuel  A.  Wallis. 

XV  a.  Reformed  (German). — 1.  Central:  This 
institution  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  the  United 
States  (formerly  the  German  Reformed  Church)  is 
located  at  Dayton,  O.,  and  was  formed  by  the  union 
of  two  theological  seminaries,  Heidelberg  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  (formerly  located  at  Tifi^,  O.),  and 
Ursinus  School  of  Theology  (formerly  located  at  Col- 
legeville.  Pa.,  and  later  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.).  The 
former  institution  was  founded  by  the  Ohio  Synod 
of  the  Reformed  C!hurch  in  the  United  States,  after 
several  efforts  had  already  been  made  to  establish 
a  theological  seminary,  as  at  Canton,  O.,  in  1838, 
with  Rev.  J.  G.  Buettner  as  professor,  and  at  Colum- 
bus, O.,  in  1848,  under  Rev.  A.  P.  Freeze.  Finally, 
in  1850,  the  synod  decided  to  found  Heidelberg 
Collie,  at  Tiffin,  O.,  and  also,  in  connection  with  it, 
a  theological  seminary  which  should  bear  a  similar 
name.  For  ten  years  there  was  only  one  professor 
at  a  time.  Rev.  E.  V.  Gerhart  (q.v.;  1851-55)  and 
Rev.  Moses  Kieffer  (1855-61),  but  in  1861  another 
professor.  Rev.  Herman  Rust,  was  added,  and  in 
1869  Rev.  J.  H.  Good  was  elected  professor  in  Dr. 
Kieffer's  place.  Later  other  professors  were  added, 
among  them  Rev.  A.  S.  Zerbe,  Rev.  D.  Van  Home 
(q.v.).  Rev.  E.  Herbruck,  Rev.  J.  I.  Swander,  and 
Rev.  H.  J.  Christman,  and  the  faculty  usually  had 
four  professors.  From  1853  to  1907  the  seminary 
had  graduated  345  students,  the  attendance  being 
usually  from  twelve  to  twenty.  Its  plan  contem- 
plated five  professors,  and  it  had  an  endowment  of 
about  $90,000,  but  it  had  no  buildings  of  its  own 
as  long  as  it  was  at  Tiffin. 

The  Ursinus  School  of  Theology  was  part  of  Ur^ 
sinus  College,  which  was  located  at  Collegeville,  Pa., 
and  which  had  three  departments — theological,  col- 
legiate, and  academical.  Instruction  began  about 
1871,  and  the  first  class  was  graduated  about  1873. 
It  was  organized  and  controlled  by  that  element 
in  the  Reformed  Church  of  the  United  States  which 
was  opposed  to  the  lituigical  tendencies  of  the  theo- 
logical seminary  established  first  at  Mercersburg, 
Pa.,  and  later  at  Lancaster,  Pa.  Though  it  was  not 
under  the  direct  control  of  any  synod  of  the  de- 
nomination, it  was  officially  recognized  by  the  Gen- 
eral Synod  of  the  Church  in  1872,  and  in  1878  the 
Eastern  Synod,  within  whose  bounds  it  was  located, 
gave  it  a  vote  of  reconmiendation.    Its  first  pro- 
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fessor  was  Rev.  J.  H.  A.  Bombciiger  (q.v.;  president 
of  Ursinus  College),  with  whom  were  associated 
Rev.  H.  Super,  J.  Van  Haagen,  M.  Peters,  G.  Stibitz, 
J.  I.  Good,  J.  H.  Sechler,  and  W.  Hinke.  In  1898 
it  was  removed  to  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  where  it  re- 
mained until  1907,  during  which  time  Revs.  Ph. 
Vollmer  and  E.  R.  Bromer  joined  its  faculty,  the 
number  of  active  professors  being  usually  four.  At 
CoUegeville  it  used  the  buildings  of  the  college  as 
dormitories  and  for  recitations,  and  never  had  any 
endowment  separate  from  that  of  the  college,  but 
while  in  Philadelphia  it  purchased  a  building  of  its 
own.  The  number  of  its  students  ranged  from  ten 
to  thirty-five,  and  from  its  beginning  to  1907  it  had 
about  300  graduates. 

In  1906  negotiations  were  begim  between  the  Ohio 
Synod  and  the  board  of  directors  of  Ursinus  College, 
looking  toward  a  union  of  these  seminaries,  and  the 
plan  was  consununated  in  1907.  The  united  semi- 
nary was  located  at  Tiffin  for  one  year  (1907-08), 
but  in  1908  Dayton,  O.,  was  made  its  permanent 
location.  Its  faculty  is  composed  of  the  imited 
faculties  of  both  seminaries,  and  numbers  seven.  It 
has  an  endowment  of  about  $100,000,  and  property 
worth  $^^5,000,  on  which  a  theological  building  is 
soon  to  be  built,  costing  about  $50,000.  Its  course 
is  that  which  is  usually  presented  in  the  theological 
seminaries  of  the  United  States,  and  its  aim  is  to  be 
both  scholarly  and  Biblical,  and  to  combine  the 
fixed  theological  course  with  the  elective  by  grant- 
ing a  number  of  electives  each  year.  It  now  has  a 
large  constituency,  and  its  students,  who  come  from 
all  over  the  church,  usually  number  from  thirty 
to  thirty-five.  A  post-graduate  course  has  also  been 
arranged  which  usually  has  a  dozen  students.  Since 
1908  the  seminary  has  graduated  twenty-eight.  The 
theological  position  of  the  seminary  is  that  of  the 
Heidelberg  Catechism — mildly  Calvinistic,  but  over 
against  the  modem  higher  critical  movement  it 
stands  for  the  old  Evangelical  orthodoxy. 

James  I.  Good. 

2.  Lancaeter:  This  seminary,  which  is  located  at 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  was  established  by  the  Synod  of  the 
Reformed  (German)  Chureh  convened  at  Bedford, 
Pa.,  in  1824,  and  at  the  same  time  Rev.  Lewis  Mayer, 
then  pastor  at  York,  Pa.,  was  elected  as  the  first 
professor  of  theology.  The  synod  accepted  the  gen- 
erous offer  of  accommodations  from  the  authorities 
of  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  and  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  seminary  opened  in  a  room  in  that  in- 
stitution on  Mar.  11,  1825,  with  a  class  of  five  stu- 
dents and  one  professor.  It  was  the  first  institution 
of  higher  learning  founded  by  the  Reformed  Chureh 
in  the  United  States,  and  has  been  ever  since  under 
the  supervision  of  one  or  more  of  its  synods  and  con- 
ducted in  its  interests.  Since  its  foundation  the 
seminary  has  been  located  successively  in  Carlisle, 
Pa.  (1825-29),  York,  Pa.  (1829-37),  Mercersburg, 
Pa.  (1837-71),  and  Lancaster,  Pa.  (1871  to  date). 
The  following  have  occupied  the  several  professor- 
ships up  to  t£e  present  time:  Systematic  theologyi 
Lewis  Mayer  (1825-39\  John  W.  Nevin  (q.v.;  1840- 
1861),  Bernard  C.  Wolf  (1854-64),  Henry  Harbaugh 
(q.v.;  1863-67),  Enmianuel  V.  Gerhart  (q.v.;  1868- 
1904),  and  Christopher  Noss  (1904r-09);  chureh  his- 
tory and  exegesis,  Daniel  Young  (1830-31),  Fred- 


erick A.  Ranch  (q.v.;  1832-41),  Philip  Schaff  (q.v.; 
1844-62),  EUsha  E.  Higbee  (1865-71),  and  Thomas 
G.  Apple  (1871-98).    In  1857  a  theological  tutor- 
ship was  foimded,  and  during  the  twelve  years  of 
its  actual  existence  (1861-73)  there  were  three  tutors 
— ^William  M.  Reily,  Jacob  B.  Kerschner,  and  Fred- 
erick A.  Gast  (q.v.).    In  1873  the  tutorship  was 
abolished,  and  in  its  stead  the  chair  of  Hebrew  and 
Old-Testament  theology  was  established,  to  which 
Professor  Grast  was  chosen  in  May,  1874.     In  1891 
the  Synod   of  the    Potomac    endowed    a    fourth 
professorship,  New-Testament    exegesis,  of    which 
John  C.  Bowman  was  the  first  incumbent  (1891- 
1904).    A    fifth  professorship,  practical   theology, 
was  added  by  liie  Pittsburg  Synod  in  1893,  and 
was  first  occupied  by  William  Rupp   (1893-1901). 
By  the  conciurent  action  of  the  three  synods  John 
I.  Swander  was  appointed  Associate  Professor  of 
Systematic  Theology.    In  1893  the  original  charter 
was  amended  so  as  to  vest  the  control  of  the  sem- 
inary in  the  three  eastern  (English)   synods  of  the 
Reformed  Church — the  Eastern   Synod,  the  Pitts- 
biug  Synod,  and  the  Synod  of  the  Potomac,  each 
synod  being  represented  on  the  two  boards,  the 
board  of  visitors  and  the  board  of    trustees,   in 
proportion  to  its  numerical  strength.     The  board 
of  visitors  consists  of  twelve  ministers  and  super- 
vises the  instruction  and  the   internal  affairs  of 
the  institution,  while  the  board  of  trustees,  com- 
posed of  eighteen  laymen,  holds  and  controls  the 
property  and  funds. 

The  faculty  for  1910-11  is  constituted  as  follows: 
John  C.  Bowman  (president,  and  professor  of  prac- 
tical theology),  William  C.  Schaeffer^ (New-Testa- 
ment science),  George  W.  Richards  (church  histoiy), 
Theodore  F.  Herman  (systematic  theolc^y),  John  I. 
Swander  (associate  professor  of  systematic  theol- 
ogy), Frederick  A.  Gast  (emeritus  professor  of  He- 
brew   and    Old-Testament   science),    Irwin    Hoch 
DeLong  (Hebrew  and  Old-Testament  science),  and 
John  M.  Chambers  (instructor  of  sacred  oratory). 
The  number  of  students  enrolled  ior  the  year  1910 
is  46 — seniors  13,  middlers  16,  and  juniors  13,  with  4 
graduate  students;    43  are  members  of    the  Re- 
formed Church,  and  3  of  the  United  Cvangeiical 
diurch.    The  students  come  from  the   following 
states:    Pennsylvania,  42;  Maryland,  1;  West  Vir- 
ginia, 1;  Iowa,  1;  and  North  Carolina,  1.     The  es- 
timated value  of  buildings  and  grounds  is  $200,000; 
the  endowment  fund  is  $200,000;  and  the  library 
contains  12,500  books,  besides  pamphlets  and  peri- 
odicals. 

By  the  first  professors  of  the  seminary  the  dis- 
tinctive genius  and  doctrines  of  the  Reformed 
Church  in  the  United  States,  formerly  the  German 
Reformed  C!h\u%h,  whose  confessional  standard  is 
the  Heidelbei^g  Catechism,  were  interpreted  and 
promulgated  in  American  Protestantism;  and  the 
system  of  philosophy  and  theology  originated  and  ex- 
pounded under  the  leadership  of  Drs.  Rauch,  Nevin, 
and  Schafif  came  to  be  known  as  the ''  MeccerBbmg 
Theology  "  (q.v.).  Qeorgb  W.  Richabds. 


natv,  Philadelphia.  1886;  J.  H.  Dubbfl.  Rtfimnmi  Chmtk  im 
Pennsylvania,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  1902;   Mercmnbuig 
Jan.,  1870. 
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3.  Plirmouth:  This  seminary,  or,  rather,  "  mis- 
sion house,''  is  located  near  Plymouth,  Sheboygan 
Co.,  Wis.,  and  was  founded  by  the  SheboygiEOi 
Classis  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States 
in  1860,  to  provide  ministers  for  the  settlers  who 
emigrated  to  Wisconsin  and  the  Northwest  from 
Switzerland  and  Germany,  for  whom  it  w^as  im- 
possible to  procure  ministers  either  from  Europe  or 
from  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States  through 
the  board  of  missions  of  this  church.  The  first  in- 
structors were  Rev.  H.  A.  Muehlmeier  and  Rev.  J. 
Bossard.  The  seminary  has,  from  the  beginning, 
been  an  integral  part  of  the  mission  house,  but  its 
formal  organization  as  a  school  separate  from  the 
preparatory  departments,  college  and  academy,  did 
not  occur  till  1875,  when  the  Synod  of  the  North- 
west, to  which  the  school  had  been  transferred  by 
Sheboygan  Classis  in  1867,  passed  resolutions  to  that 
e£fect,  and  founded  the  various  chairs  of  theology. 
In  1881  the  Central  Synod  was  oi^ganized  in  Ohio, 
and  this  new  German  synod,  as  also,  in  1886,  the 
German  Synod  of  the  East,  received  a  proportional 
interest  in  the  institution,  so  that  the  mission  house 
is  now  the  property  of  the  three  German  synods  of 
the  Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States.  The 
seminary  has  adhered  faithfully  to  the  confession  of 
the  church,  the  Heidelberg  Catechism;  and  in  the 
litui-gical  conflict  of  the  sixties  and  early  seventies  it, 
together  with  the  great  majority  of  the  German 
ministers  of  the  church,  occupied  a  middle  ground, 
inclining  neither  to  ritualism  nor  to  the  so-called 
new  measures.  Among  the  instructors  Dr.  Bossard 
(b.  1885)  was  known  and  acknowledged  in  Germany 
as  an  authority  in  philology,  especially  in  Greek  and 
Hebrew  grammar;  Rev.  H.  Kurtz  (d.  1889)  was  an 
authority  in  classic  church  music,  and  many  of  his 
anthems  and  other  compositions,  published  by  the 
Central  Publishing  House,  Cleveland,  O.,  are  sung 
throughout  the  church;  and  Dr.  H.  J.  Ruetenik, 
still  living,  ranks  high  as  editor  and  author. 

The  seminary  is  under  the  control  of  a  board  of 
trustees  elected  by  the  synods.  In  1910  there  were 
three  professors  and  twenty-six  students,  all  of  this 
church  and  from  various  states.  The  endowment, 
which  is  slowly  increasing,  amounts  to  $40,000,  and 
annual  collections  from  the  congregations  aflWated 
with  the  school  cover  the  running  expenses.  The 
library  of  the  mission  house  contains  16,000  vol- 
umes, of  which  about  half  are  theological. 

Frank  Grbther. 

Bibliograj>ht:  D.  W.  Vriesen,  Oeachichte  dea  Miasum- 
Hatues,  ClevelaDd,  O.,  1885;  L.  Praikachatis  and  H.  A. 
Meier,  Daa  Miagion-Haua,  ib.,  1897. 

XV  b.  Reformed  (Dutch). — 1.  New  Bmnswiok: 
This  institution,  officially  designated  "  The  Theolog- 
ical Seminary  of  the  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church  in 
America  at  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey,"  is  located, 
as  its  name  indicates,  in  New  Brunswick,  Middlesex 
Co.,  N.  J.  Its  origin  was  due  to  the  need  of  the 
Dutch  churches  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey  for  ed- 
ucated ministers  when  conditions  made  it  no  longer 
possible  to  obtain  them  in  Holland.  In  1784, 
the  "  General  Body,"  afterward  the  General  Synod, 
appointed  as  its  professor  of  theology  the  Rev.  John 
H.  Livingston  (q.v.),  minister  of  the  Protestant 
Reformed  Dutch  Church  of  New  York  City.    This 


professorship  he  held  until  his  death  in  1825,  and  his 
students  attended  his  lectures  in  New  York  for 
twelve  years,  when,  on  account  of  the  expense  to 
students  of  city  life,  he  removed  them  to  Flatbush, 
L.  I.,  though  the  next  synod  directed  their  return 
to  New  York.  After  having  graduated  about  ninety 
students  there,  the  seminary  was  removed  to  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.,  in  1810,  where  its  work  was  car- 
ried on  in  the  buildings  of  Queens  College  (since 
1825  Rutgers  College),  an  institution  founded  by  the 
Dutch  churches,  and  at  that  time  under  the  control 
of  their  General  Synod.  In  1856  a  separate  and 
spacious  campus  was  acquired  by  the  synod,  which 
is  the  present  home  of  the  institution,  and  now 
contains  three  lai^e  halls  and  six  residences.  The 
first  professor  of  languages.  Rev.  H.  Meyer,  was 
appointed  by  the  synod  also  in  1784,  and  in  1812 
Rev.  John  M.  Van  Harlingen  became  the  first  pro- 
fessor of  ecclesiastical  history,  while  in  1815  pastoral 
theology  was  formally  provided  for,  in  connection 
with  the  historical  chair.  In  1865  practical  theology 
became  a  distinct  department  under  Rev.  D.  D. 
Demarest,  and  in  1884  the  department  of  languages 
was  divided.  In  1905  a  lectorship  in  Biblical  his- 
tory and  theology  was  established,  and  instructors 
in  oratory  and  music  are  also  regiilarly  employed. 

The  seminary  has  had  a  large  influence  in  the  life 
of  the  church  to  which  it  belongs,  and  has  sent  many 
strong  men  into  the  pulpits,  the  seminaries,  and  the 
missions  of  other  churches.  It  is  the  birth-place 
of  the  Arabian  Mission.  Its  average  number  of  stu- 
dents is  thirty-five,  of  whom  one-third  are  from 
the  Middle  West.  It  has  five  professors,  a  lector, 
and  two  instructors,  an  endowment,  aside  from 
scholarships,  of  $525,000,  and  a  library  of  49,000 
volumes.  There  is  no  corporate  body  apart  from 
that  of  the  General  Synod,  which  owns  the  property, 
chooses  the  professors,  supervises  their  work  through 
a  board  of  superintendents,  and  dictates  the  curricu- 
lum. The  institution  thus  stands,  in  fact  and  in 
principle,  for  the  complete  control  by  the  Church  of 
the  training  of  the  Church's  ministry.  In  its  actual 
work,  it  stands  for  a  theology  resting  on  Holy  Scrip- 
ture as  a  positive  and  authoritative  revelation,  which 
centers  aroimd  the  doctrine  of  the  gracious  sover- 
eignty of  God,  and  it  aims  to  produce  a  scholarly 
and  evangelical  ministry  of  catholic  and  aggressively 
missionary  spirit.  *       J.  P.  Searle. 

Bibuographt:  Centennial  Diaeouraea,  New  York,  1877; 
E.  T.  Corwin,  Manual  of  the  Reformed  Proteatant  DtOeh 
Church  in  North  America,  4th  ed..  New  York,  1902;  D.  D. 
DemareBt,  Reformed  Church  in  America,  New  York,  1889. 

2.  Wostern :  This  seminary,  which  is  under  the 
control  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  America,  is  lo- 
cated at  Holland,  Ottawa  Co.,  Mich.,  and  was  for- 
mally organized  by  the  General  Synod  of  the  church 
in  1869,  after  special  instruction  had  already  been 
given  in  theology  for  three  years  in  connection  with 
Hope  College,  and  a  class  of  seven  was  ready  to 
graduate.  The  necessity  for  such  a  school  grew 
largely  out  of  conditions  arising  from  the  settle- 
ment of  a  large  colony  from  the  Netherlands,  whose 
attachment  to  the  Reformed  Church  in  their  native 
country  led  to  their  uniting  with  the  Reformed 
Church  in  America.  The  desire  to  extend  its  own 
influence  in  the  West,  where  many  of  ite  members 
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were  settling,  and  the  appeal  of  these  fellow  Chris- 
tians resulted  in  the  organization  of  Hope  College 
in  1866,  and  of  the  Western  Theological  Seminary 
in  1869.  In  1867  the  Synod  elected  the  Rev.  C.  E. 
Crispell  professor  of  didactic  and  polemic  theology, 
and  invited  other  professors  in  Hope  College  to  act 
as  lectors;  but  the  lack  of  endowment  and  t^e  heavy 
demands  made  upon  the  teachers,  who  were  giving 
instruction  in  both  coUege  and  seminary,  proved 
too  great  a  burden,  and  in  1877  the  S3mod  resolved 
to  suspend  its  operation,  at  the  same  time  assuring 
the  churches  that  it  would  be  resumed  as  soon  as 
the  necessary  endowment  could  be  secured.  In 
1884  the  work  of  endowment  had  so  far  advanced 
that  the  synod  elected  the  Rev.  Nicholas  M.  Steffens 
professor  of  didactic  and  polemic  theology,  with  the 
Rev.  Peter  Moerdyke  as  lector  in  Greek  and  the 
Rev.  Henry  E.  Dosker  (q.v.)  as  lector  in  church 
history.  Work  was  resimied  the  following  Decem- 
ber, with  one  student  in  the  middle  class  and  four 
in  the  junior  class.  Other  professorships  have  been 
established  as  follows:  in  1888  exegetical  theology, 
with  the  Rev.  John  W.  Beardslee  as  professor;  in 

1894  historical  theology,  with  the  Rev.  Henry  E. 
Dosker  as  professor;  and  in  1907  practical  theology, 
with  the  Rev.  James  F.  Zwemer  as  professor.    In 

1895  Mr.  Peter  Semelink  erected  a  fine  brick  build- 
ing containing  lecture-rooms,  a  chapel,  and  room  for 
a  library.  The  "  Chambers  Library  "  had  its  be- 
ginning in  a  small  donation  of  money  and  the  li- 
brary of  the  Rev.  Anson  DuBois,  and  has  been  sup- 
plemented by  the  valuable  donations  of  many 
others,  until  it  has  become  a  good  working  library. 

The  seminary  stands  for  the  great  principles,  doc- 
trinal and  ecclesiastical,  so  strenuously  contended 
for  in  the  Reformation  in  the  Netherlands,  seeking 
always  to  follow  the  leading  of  God's  Spirit  and 
providence  in  adapting  those  principles  to  present 
conditions.  It  insists  upon  an  educated  ministry 
and  a  vigorous  missionary  effort  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  seeks  to  commend  the  Gospel  as  the 
only  adequate  basis  for  the  individual,  society,  and 
the  State  in  their  efforts  to  reach  the  best  results  in 
life.  In  organization  it  is  directly  subject  to  the 
General  Synod,  which  controls  its  fiinances  and  elects 
its  professors  and  board  of  superintendents,  who 
make  aimual  reports  to  the  synod.  Its  present 
status  (1910)  is  four  professors,  twenty-six  students, 
a  board  of  superintendents  consisting  of  twenty 
members,  building  and  real  estate  worth  $50,000, 
an  endowment  of  $120,000,  and  a  library  of  about 

10,000  volumes.  J.  W.  Beardslee. 

Bibuoorapht:  E.  T.  Ck>rwin,  Manuai  of  the  Reformed  PnO- 
eetant  Dutch  Church  in  North  America,  4th  ed.,  New  York, 
1902;  idem,  History  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  America, 
New  York.  1806. 

XVI.  Christian  Reformed. — 1.  Grand  Bapida: 
This  seminary  is  located  at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 
and  was  foimded  in  1876,  its  origin  lying  in  the  dif- 
ficulty of  obtaining  ministers  from  the  Netherlands, 
especially  as  the  people  were  poor,  and  some  of  the 
leaders  of  the  churches  in  the  Netherlands  did  not 
approve  of  what  was  termed  the  secession  of  1857. 
In  1865  the  dassis  appointed  a  local  minister,  D.  J. 
Van  der  Werp,  instructor,  and  he  served  without  a 
fixed  salary,  using  his  study  as  a  classroom.  On  his 
resignation  in  1876  the  synod  elected  as  professor 


Rev.  G.  £.  Boer,  who  opened  the  school  with  seven 
students,  while  the  course  was  divided  into  a  liter- 
ary department  of  four  yean  and  a  theological  de- 
partment of  two  years.   In  1884  Rev.  G.  K.  Hemkes, 
and  in  1888  Rev.  Geerhardus  Vos,  was  dected,  and 
the  theological  course  was  extended  to  three  years, 
while  in  1900  the  literary  course  was  made  five 
years  (an  additional  year  bdng  added  in  1906),  and 
was  opened  to  students  aiming  at  other  vocations 
than  the  ministry.    Among  other  instructors  of  the 
seminary  have  been  H.  Beuker   (1894—1900),  W. 
Heyns  (1902-06),  F.  M.  Ten  Hoor  (since  1900),  L. 
Berkhof  (since  1906),  and  G.  D.   £>e  Jong  (since 
1908).    All  instruction  in  the  institution  must  be  in 
harmony  with  Reformed  principles,  and  the  vari- 
ous branches  of  study  are  considered  in  the  light  oC 
Calvinism  as  a  life  and  a  world-view. 

In  1910  the  seminary  had  four  instructors  and 
thirty-one  students,  few  outside  the  Christian  Re^ 
formed  denomination  being  found  either  in  semi- 
nary or  in  college.  The  entire  institution  is  con- 
trolled by  a  **  curatorium,"  or  board  of  trustees, 
twenty-two  in  number  (two  from  each  of  the  eleven 
classes),  who  supervise  the  whole  school  and  are 
empowered  to  declare  graduates  of  the  seminan- 
eligible  for  the  ministry.  The  instructors  both  in 
college  and  in  seminary  are  elected  by  the  synod. 
The  endowment  amoimts  to  $40,000,  and  additional 
support  is  secured  by  an  assessment  laid  on  the  ct>D- 
gregations  by  the  synod.  The  library  contain-* 
4,000  volumes.       Gabriel  Dooitzes  De  Joxg. 

Bibuographt:  Oedenkboek  van  het  viftiffjarto  jvbHeum  dtr 
Chrietdijke  Oereformeerde  Kerk,  Grand  Rapids.  Mkh , 
1907.  pp  49-71.  87-126. 

ZVn.  Roman  Catholic* — 1.  St.  Patrick's:   ThLs 
training-school  for  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood 
is  located  at  Menlo  Park,  San  Mateo  Co.,  Cal.,  and 
was  established  in  1898  through  the  efforts  of  the 
Most  Reverend    Patrick  William   Riordan,    Arch- 
bishop of  San  Francisco.     The  institution  is  con- 
ducted,  imder  the  archbishop,    by   the    SulfMcian 
Fathers,  and  is  intended  solely  for  boyB  and  young 
men  who  desire  to  devote  their  lives  to  the  service 
of  God  in  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood.    It  takes 
the  boy  from  the  parochial  school  and  leaves  him  a 
priest  at  the  altar.     The  period  of  preparation  a 
twelve  years:   first,  a  classical  course  of  six  years, 
then  two  years  given  to  the  study  of  mental  philoso- 
phy and  the  natural  sciences,  and,    finaUy,  four 
years  devoted  to  theology  and  the  other  branches 
which  are  special  in  clerical  training,  such  as  Sacred 
Scripture,    Hebrew,    canon    law,    church    history, 
homiletics,  liturgies,  apologetics,  and  sacred  music 
In  the  intention  of  its  founder,  Saint  Patrick's  ia  to 
serve  as  the  ecclesiastical  training-school  for  all  the 
Roman  Catholic  dioceses  of  the  Pacific  Coast.    It 
has  at  present  a  corps  of  sixteen  professors  and  a 
roster  of  about  one  hundred  students,  principally 
from  the  states  of  California,  Oregon,  and  Washing- 
ton.   It  has  already  educated  students  for  the  dio- 
ceses of  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  and  Sacra- 
mento, Cal.;  Portland  and  Baker  City,  Ore.;  Seat- 
tle, Wash;  Pittsburg,  Pa.;  Victoria,  B.  C;  Helena, 
Mont.;  Bois^  City,  Ida.,  and  Santa  F6,  New  Mex. 

The  present  institution  represents  the  third  at- 

*  See  the  paragraph  at  the  head  of  this 
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tempt  to  establish  a  school  of  this  kind  in  California. 
The  first  attempt  was  made  at  the  old  Mission  Do- 
lores in  San  Francisco  in  1853,  soon  after  the  dose 
of  the  war  with  Mexico  and  the  ceding  of  CaJif omia 
to  the  United  States;  and  the  second  attempt  was 
made  in  1883  at  the  old  Mission  San  Jos^;  but  in 
both  instances  events  proved  that  conditions  were 
not  yet  ripe  for  such  a  foundation.  The  present  in- 
stitution faces  brighter  prospects,  and  gives  every 
promise  of  permanence  and  success. 

H.  A.  Atrinhac. 
Bxbuoobapht:  J.  M.  Quinn,  History  of  the  State  ofCeUifomia, 
Chicago,   1904,  pp.   1435-1436;   San  Franeuoo  Monitor, 
"  Seminary  Number/'  Sept.  17. 1808,  and  **  Jubilee  Num- 
ber." Jan.  23.  1904. 

d.  St.  Thomaa  of  Villanova:  This  seminary, 
officially  known  as  **  The  House  of  Studies  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Hermits  of  the  Order  of  Saint 
Augustine  for  the  American  Province  of  St.  Thomas 
of  Villanova,"  was  established  by  brief  of  Pope 
Gregory  XVI.,  Dec.  22,  1843,  and  is  located  at  Vil- 
lanova,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa.  The  studies  are  under 
the  direction  of  a  regent,  who  is  subject  immediately 
to  the  prior-general  of  the  order  at  Rome.  Among 
the  earliest  instructors  were  Fr.  William  Harnett, 
Fr.  Patrick  Stanton,  and  Fr.  Peter  Crane.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  study  house  is  to  train  members  of  the 
brotherhood  in  Scripture,  theology,  history,  and 
canon  law  for  parish,  mission,  and  college  work,  the 
field  mainly  of  the  order's  activities  in  the  United 
States.  In  1910  there  were  four  professors,  thirty- 
eight  professed  cleric  students,  and  seven  novice 
cleric    students.  Francis  E.  Toubscheb. 

Bibuoorapht:  T.  C.  Middleton.  Hiatorical  Sketch  of  VU- 
lanova  College,  Villanova,  Fa.,  1893:  idem.  Directory  of  the 
Auotutiniane  in  the  United  Slatee,  ib.,  1910. 

XVm.  Unitarian. — 1.  Keadvillo:  This  school  was 
established  in  1844  in  Meadville,  Crawford  Co.,  Pa., 
its  founders  being  Harm  Jan  Huidekoper,  a  native  of 
Holland,  and  his  son  Frederic  (see  Huxdekoper, 
Frederic),  who  became  its  first  professor.  Dr.  Rufus 
P.  Stebbins  was  its  first  president;  and  associated 
with  Dr.  Stebbins  and  Mr.  Huidekoper,  as  members 
of  its  first  faculty,  were  Elder  David  Millard  and 
Dr.  George  W.  Hosmer.  Founded  and  endowed  by 
Unitarians  for  the  special  purpose  of  providing  min- 
isters for  the  new  western  Unitarian  churches,  the 
school  has  always  received  students  from  all  de- 
nominations on  equal  terms,  and  during  its  early 
years  had  among  its  trustees,  faculty,  and  students 
many  representatives  of  the  Christian  Connection. 
Dr.  Stebbins'  successors  in  the  presidency  have  been 
Dr.  Oliver  Steams  (1856-63),  Dr.  Abiel  A.  Livermore 
(q.v.;  1863-90),  Dr.  George  L.  Cary  (q.v.;  1890- 
1902),  and  Dr.  Franklin  C.  Southworth  (q.v.; 
since  1902).  The  number  of  students  at  the  open- 
ing was  five,  and  it  increased  the  second  year  to 
twenty-three.  In  1872  the  comparative  study  of 
religion  was  introduced  by  Prof.  H.  H.  Barber  (q.v.), 
and  this  work  has  since  been  carried  on  under  the 
direction  of  Profs.  George  R.  Freeman  and  Henry 
Preserved  Smith  (q.v.).  The  Clarke  professorship 
of  church  history  was  established  in  1899,  with  Dr. 
Francis  A.  Christie  (q.v.)  as  incumbent  of  the  chair, 
and  the  Ballou  lectureship  of  practical  Christian 
sociology  was  founded  in  1892.  In  1895  the  school 
became  a  pioneer  in  introducing  sociology  into  the 


theological  curriculum,  through  the  establishment 
of  the  Hackley  professorship  of  sociology.  Tbi» 
chair  is  held  by  Prof.  Nicholas  P.  Gilman,  and  tht 
school  has  in  recent  years  sent  a  number  of  its 
graduates  into  the  field  of  religious  philanthropy. 
The  school  was  also  a  pioneer  among  American 
seminaries  in  applying,  under  Dr.  Cary,  the  meth- 
ods of  the  higher  criticism  to  the  study  of  the  New 
Testament.  In  all,  the  school  has  sent  out  307 
graduates,  of  whom  163  are  now  in  the  Unitarian, 
16  in  the  Universalist,  9  in  the  Episcopal,  and  6  in 
the  Christian  Connection  ministry,  and  it  has  also 
sent  127  students  into  the  ministry  after  a  partial 
course. 

At  present  the  school  has  seven  professors,  one 
professor  emeritus,  a  librarian,  and  instructors  in 
elocution,  music,  and  physical  culture.  Its  govern- 
ing body  is  a  self-perpetuating  board  of  thirty 
trustees,  and  the  alumni  association  has  the  privi- 
lege of  making  nominations  to  fill  vacancies  in  the 
board.  The  school  is,  and  has  been  from  the  begin- 
ning, entirely  free  from  ecclesiastical  control,  and 
it  is  provided  in  the  charter  that  **  no  doctrinal  test 
shall  ever  be  made  a  condition  of  enjoying  any  of 
the  opportunities  of  instruction."  It  assures  abso- 
lute freedom  of  inquiry  both  to  teacher  and  student, 
and  applies  the  same  canons  of  criticism  and  inter- 
pretation to  sacred  Scriptures  as  to  secular,  ap- 
proaching the  problems  of  theology  in  the  same 
spirit  in  which  it  would  approach  problems  of  sci- 
ence. The  students  number  twenty-eight,  and  repre- 
sent eight  different  nationalities  and  thirteen  differ- 
ent states  in  the  Union;  and  though  the  majority  of 
them  are  Unitarians,  they  come  from  five  different 
church  fellowships.  The  German  Evangelical  Prot- 
estant churches  of  the  Central  West  are  establish- 
ing (1911)  a  German  professorship  at  the  school, 
for  the  special  training  of  their  own  ministers.  On 
the  Cruft  traveling  fellowship  one  graduate  may  be 
sent  abroad  each  year  for  further  theological  study. 
The  school  has  an  endowment  of  $792,800,  and  a 
library  of  35,000  volumes. 

Frankun  C.  Southworth. 

Bibuographt:  G.  W.  Cooke,  Unitarianiem  in  Ameriea, 
Boeton,  1902;  F.  and  F.  B.  Tiffany,  Harm  Jan  Huide- 
kopert  Cambridge,  1904. 

8.  Pacific:  This  institution,  officially  designated 
"Pacific  Unitarian  School  for  the  Ministry,"  is 
located  at  Berkeley,  Alameda  Co.,  Cal.,  and  was 
founded  in  1904  (chartered  1906)  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Francis  Cutting  of  Oakland,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Horace  Davis  of  San  Francisco.  Diuing  its  first 
two  years  it  was  located  at  Oakland,  but  in  1906  it 
removed  to  Berkeley  in  order  to  take  advantage  of 
opportunities  for  cooperation  with  the  University 
of  California  and  with  three  other  divinity  schools 
located  there.  It  was  organised  by  Dr.  Earl  Morse 
Wilbur,  who  is  president  and  professor  of  practical 
theology,  while  the  Rev.  William  Sacheus  Morgan 
is  professor  of  sjrstematic  theology.  The  instruo- 
tion  given  in  the  school  itself  is  supplemented  by 
that  offered  in  the  Pacific  Theological  Seminary  and 
other  divinity  schools  at  Berkeley,  and  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  California;  and  its  courses  are  recipro- 
cally recognized  by  the  other  schools,  as  well  as  for 
higher  degrees  at  the  university. 
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The  school  is  affiliated  with  the  Unitarian  de- 
nomination, and  was  originally  designed  for  the 
training  of  Unitarian  ministers  on  the  Pacific  coast; 
but  it  receives  students  of  both  sexes  from  all 
sources  without  distinction,  and  it  stands  for  free 
and  progressive  scholarship  of  high  order,  with  an 
especial  view  to  the  practical  requirements  of  the 
modem  ministry.  It  offers  a  three-year  degree 
course  for  college  graduates,  and  a  four-year  cer- 
tificate course  for  others,  and  furnishes  excellent 
opportunities  for  post-graduate  study.  The  school 
is  governed  by  a  board  of  fifteen  trustees,  whose  ap- 
pointment must  be  approved  by  the  directors  of  the 
American  Unitarian  Association.  It  had  in  1911 
three  professors  and  two  instructors,  and  six  regu- 
lar and  eleven  special  students.  Its  library  con- 
tains about  7,500  volumes  and  about  3,000  pam- 
phlets, and  is  especially  rich  in  the  history  and 
literature  of  the  Unitarian  movement.  It  owns 
property  valued  at  $50,000,  but  until  its  endowment 
of  $300,000  becomes  available,  its  support  is  derived 
chiefly  from  annuities.        Earl  Morse  Wilbur. 

XIX.  Unity  of  the  Brethren. — 1.  Bethlehem: 
This  institution  is  situated  in  Bethlehem,  Northamp- 
ton Co.,  Pa.  The  founding  of  a  school  for  training 
teachers  and  ministers  to  serve  in  the  schools  and 
congregations  of  the  Moravian  Church  in  America 
engaged  the  attention  of  a  conference  held  in  1802, 
composed  mainly  of  ministers  representing  the  work 
of  the  Moravian  Church  in  five  states  of  the  Union. 
Such  a  project  had  previously  been  urged  by  leaders 
of  the  church,  particularly  by  Rev.  Jacob  Van  VIeck, 
principal  of  Nazareth  Hall,  an  academy  for  boys  at 
Nazareth,  Pa.,  and  Rev.  Christian  Lewis  Bcnzien, 
stationed  at  Salem,  N.  C,  but  the  plan  was  not 
actually  realized  until  Oct.  2,  1807,  when  the  insti- 
tution was  formally  opened  for  the  reception  of  stu- 
dents. The  origin  of  the  institution  is  attributable 
to  the  devotion  of  Moravians  to  their  church,  and 
to  their  conviction  that  the  Moravian  Church,  whose 
activity  in  America  had  begun  in  1738,  had  function 
and  opportunity  in  the  United  States.  The  first 
professors  were  Ernst  Lewis  Hazelius,  later  prom- 
inent in  Lutheran  theological  seminaries,  and  John 
Christian  Bechler,  later  •»  bishop  of  the  church. 
Originally  connected  with  Nazareth  Hall  academy, 
the  institution  bore  the  character  of  a  normal  school 
as  well  as  that  of  a  theological  seminary;  but  in 
1838  the  connection  with  Nazareth  Hall  was  severed, 
and  thenceforward  the  institution  has  enjoyed  in- 
dependent existence.  Gradual  development  of  the 
two  departments  made  reoiganization  possible  in 
1858,  under  the  name  of  Moravian  College  and  The- 
ological Seminary,  the  college  offering  complete 
classical  and,  since  1896,  Latin-scientific  courses, 
and  the  theological  seminary  affording  a  curriculum 
of  studies  that  does  not  materially  differ  from  that 
of  other  theological  schools.  The  institution  was 
chartered  by  the  legislature  of  Penjasylvania  in 
1863,  and,  after  having  led  a  somewhat  migratory 
existence  for  half  a  century,  was  finally  located  in 
Bethlehem,  Pa.,  in  1858.  The  relation  between 
the  institution  and  the  Moravian  Church  in  America 
has  always  been  vital  as  regards  aggressive,  educa- 
tional, home-missionary,  and  foreign-missionary 
activity.   The  scheme  of  the  seminary  is  thoroughly 


Biblical,  and  the  Bible  is  the  chief  class-book  in  all 
departments,  while  the  principle  of  the  fathers  of 
the  Unitas  Fratrum,  or  the  Moravian  Church,  ''  In 
essentials  unity,   in  non-essentials   liberty,   in  all 
things   charity,"    has   ruled    from    the    beginning. 
Every  professor  is  pledged  to  faithfulness  to  the 
doctrinal  and  disciplimiry  standards  of  the  church 
Since  1858,  the  official  title  of  the  head  of  the  insti- 
tution has  been  "  president,"  and  Rev.  L.  F.  Kamp- 
mann.   Rev.  Lewis   R.   Huebener,    Rev.    Edmund 
de  Schweinitz  (q.v.),  and  Rev.  Aug:iistiis  Schultxe 
(q.v.)  have,  in  the  order  named,  worn  this  dignity. 
The  number  of  students  connected  with  this  in- 
stitution during  the  first  century  of  its  existence 
(1807-1907)  was  500,  a  large  proportion  of  whom 
have  been  ministers  and  teachers  of  the  church  and 
professors  in  this  and  other  institutions  of  learning, 
while  an  imcommonly  large  percentage  have  been 
missionaries  to  the  heathen.     In  1910  the  number 
of  students  was  fifty-six,  five  of  whom  came  from 
northwestern  Canada,   five  from    southern   states, 
and  the  remainder  equally  from   the  eastern  and 
western  states  in  which  the  Moravian  Church  is  rep- 
resented.    With  few  exceptions  the  students  were 
members  of  the  Moravian  Church,  and  about  sixt}' 
per  cent  were  candidates  for  the  ministry.    Five  pro- 
fessors devote  their  entire  time  to  teaching,  each  in 
both  the  college  and  seminary  department  of  the 
institution.    The  faculty  is  organized,  and,  together 
with  the  board  of  trustees,  composed   of  sixteen 
members  representing  the  northern  province  of  the 
Moravian   Church  in  America   and    five   ad>isonr 
members  representing  the  Southern  Province  of  tt« 
Church,  controls  the  institution.     Both  bodies  are 
responsible  to  the  Synod  of  the  Northern  Province 
of  the  Moravian  Church  in  America  and  to  the  gov- 
erning board  which  that  synod  elects.     The  endow- 
ment fund  of  the  institution  amounts  to  $125,207, 
and  the  special  endowments,  including  real  estate 
and  buildings,  total  $106,794.    The  library  numbers 
10,000  volumes  and  many  hundreds  of  unbound 
pamphlets.  W.  N.  Schwarze. 

Bibuoorapht:    W.  N.  Schwane.  History  of  the  Moravian 
College  and  Theological  Seminary,  BetUehezn,  Pa..  1910. 

XX.  Universalist. — 1.  Oanton:  This  institutioo 
forms  the  theological  school  of  St.  Lawrence  Uni- 
versity, which  is  located  at  Canton,  St.  Lawrence 
Co.,  N.  Y.  It  was  founded  in  1856  by  an  organiia- 
tion  called  '*  The  Educational  Society/'  appointed 
by  the  New  York  Universalist  State  Convention, 
which  still  elects  its  trustees.  The  first  president 
was  Rev.  Ebenezer  Fisher,  and  among  its  earliest 
instructors  were  Rev.  Massena  Goodrich,  Rev.  J.  S. 
Lee,  and  Rev.  Orello  Cone  (q.v.).  The  students  of 
the  seminary  have  numbered  about  360,  this  figure 
being  due  to  the  establishment  of  other  theological 
schools  in  the  denomination.  Its  work  has  gone  on 
steadily  without  marked  crises.  Founded  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  Universahsm  with  an  edu- 
cated ministry,  it  has  from  the  first  devoted  special 
attention  to  fitting  men  for  intelligent  pulfut  work 
and  practical  pastoral  administration.  Its  pro- 
fessorships have  been  filled  by  men  representative 
of  progressive  tendencies,  and  it  has  exerted  a  dis- 
tinctly liberalizing  effect  upon  the  opinions  of  iti 
denomination. 
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In  1910  the  seminary  had  four  instructors  and 
fifteen  students,  all  Universalists,  and  coming  from 
states  as  remote  as  Maine  and  Louisiana.  It  is 
governed  by  a  board  of  nine  trustees.  Its  invested 
funds  and  property  have  increased  to  about  $300,- 
000,  while  the  separate  endowment  of  the  seminary 
is  $165,000;  and  it  also  shares  an  undivided  interest 
in  grounds  and  buildings  with  the  College  of  Letters 
of  St.  Lawrence  University.  The  Ubrary  contains 
12,000  volumes.  Almon  Gunnison. 

2.  Crane:  This  theological  school  is  a  depart- 
ment of  Tufts  College,  which  is  located  at  Tufts 
College,  Middlesex  Co.,  Mass.  It  was  recognized  as 
a  separate  department  in  1869,  and  arose  from  per- 
ception of  the  fact  that  a  general  college  training 
needed  to  be  supplemented  by  specific  professional 
work  for  the  proper  training  of  ministers.  The  first 
foundation  was  given  by  Mr.  Sylvanus  Packard, 
and  the  largest  gift  was  made  in  1906  by  Mr.  Albert 
Crane,  of  Stamford,  Conn.,  in  fulfilment  of  the  ex- 
pressed intention  of  his  father,  Mr.  Thomas  Crane, 
of  New  York.  The  school  is  not  under  denomina- 
tional control,  but  is  Universalist  in  sympathy. 
The  first  instructor  was  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Sawyer. 
The  history  of  the  institution  has  been  entirely  un- 
eventful so  far  as  matters  of  outside  change  or  con- 
troversy are  concerned.  It  has  stood  steadily  for 
the  application  of  sound  scholarship  to  the  materials 
of  religious  knowledge,  for  serviceable  and  prac- 
ticable preaching,  and  for  a  type  of  religious  think- 
ing in  close  contact  with  the  realities  and  problems 
of  daily  life.  It  has  always  held  scholarship  above 
convention,  truth  above  tradition,  and  life  above 
creed,  but  at  the  same  time  it  has  realized  the  im- 
portance of  orderly  and  well-regulated  thought  as 
the  basis  of  right  living.  It  has  emphasized  the 
human  relations  of  the  minister's  work,  and  has 
sought  to  strengthen  the  hold  of  its  students  upon 
reality  by  identifying  them  as  closely  as  possible 
with  the  general  life  of  the  college,  so  that  the  theo- 
logical students  are  not  a  class  apart,  but  arc  asso- 
ciated with  the  general  student  body  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  college  community.  The  Crane  Theo- 
logical School  has  shared  \\ith  the  sister  school  at 
St.  Lawrence  University  the  intellectual  leadership 
of  the  Universalist  denomination,  not  in  rivalry 
but  in  generous  emulation;  and  it  has  done  much 
to  prevent  the  thinking  of  the  denomination  from 
becoming  stereotyped  and  to  keep  its  life  thoroughly 
modern.  The  special  movement  of  most  significance 
which  originated  under  its  influence  was  that  which 
made  Ujaiversalism  a  creedless  chvuxh,  by  trans- 
forming the  Winchester  Profession  and  its  later 
alternative,  the  Boston  Declaration,  into  simple 
statements  of  things  commonly  accepted  among 
Universalists,  and  abrogating  all  subscription  re- 
quirements. Its  more  prominent  instructors  have 
been  Dr.  Thomas  J.  Sa\\yer,  its  first  dean;  his  suc- 
cessor, Dr.  Charles  H.  Leonard;  Dr.  Hinckley  G. 
Mitchell  (q.v.),  in  Old  Testament;  Dr.  William  G. 
Tousey,  a  teacher  of  ethics  and  logic;  Dr.  Geoi^e 
M.  Harmon,  its  professor  of  New-Testament  literar 
ture  and  criticism;  and  Dr.  George  T.  Knight  (q.v.)i 
professor  of  systematic  theology. 

The  number  of  professors  directly  assigned  to 
the  school  by  the  catalogue  for  1909-10  is  five,  but 


the  relations  of  the  school  to  the  college  bring  the 
students  under  instruction  of  the  teaching  force  of 
the  School  of  Liberal  Arts,  twenty-three  in  number. 
The  school  is  under  the  absolute  control  of  the  thirty 
trustees  of  Tufts  College,  twenty  of  whom  are  self- 
perpetuating,  while  ten  are  elected  by  the  graduates. 
No  other  supervision  or  control  exists.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  college  has  the  general  direction  of  the 
school,  which  is  organized  with  a  dean  and  a  depart- 
ment faculty.  There  were  in  the  school  in  1910 
fifteen  students,  all  Universalists,  the  majority  from 
the  New  England  states,  and  one  Englishman.  The 
separate  endowment  of  the  seminary,  including 
grounds  and  buildings,  amounts  to  $345,000,  al- 
though its  close  relations  to  the  college  are  of  great 
financial  advantage  to  it,  and  it  also  uses  the  col- 
lege library,  which  numbers  61,000  volumes  and 
46,000  pamphlets. 

Frederick  William  Hamilton. 

8.  Byder:  This  divinity  school  constitutes  the 
theological  department  of  Lombard  College,  Gales- 
burg,  Knox  Co.,  111.,  and  was  opened  Sept.  5,  1881, 
being  established  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Univer- 
versalist  denomination  in  the  Middle  West.  In 
1890  its  trustees  voted  to  change  its  name  to 
Ryder  Divinity  School  in  honor  of  the  late  Rev. 
William  Henry  Ryder,  whose  gifts  to  the  institution 
amounted  to  more  than  $50,000,  another  generous 
benefactor  being  Hon.  A.  G.  Throop,  of  California, 
The  school  is  open  to  all  candidates  for  the  Christian 
ministry,  although  its  main  work  has  been  training 
men  and  women  for  the  Universalist  denomination. 
Among  its  noteworthy  instructors  have  been  Ne- 
hemiah  White,  E.  H.  Chapin  (q.v.),  and  Isaac 
Parker.  It  has  never  been  a  large  school,  having 
had  but  about  150  students  throughout  its  entire 
history.  Of  these  about  forty  have  graduated  with 
a  degree,  and  about  fifty  are  now  engaged  in  active 
ministerial  work.  Lewis  B.  Fisheb. 

XXI.  Undenominational. — 1.  Harvard:  This  sem- 
inary is  located  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  was  so 
closely  associated  with  Harvard  College  that  no 
special  year  can  be  named  as  that  of  its  foundation, 
since  one  of  the  objects  of  Harvard  from  the  very 
beginning  was  the  training  of  men  for  the  ministry. 
The  earliest  instruction  for  theological  students 
apart  from  the  regular  college  courses,  however, 
was  in  1811,  and  classes  were  conducted  in  this  way 
until  1819,  when  a  distinct  faculty  of  theology  was 
established.  With  this  establishment  J.  T.  Kirkland 
(q.v.),  then  president  of  Harvard,  had  probably 
more  to  do  than  any  other  man,  and  the  original 
faculty  consisted  of  Henry  Ware,  Sr.  (q.v.),  Sidney 
Willard,  Levi  Frisbie,  and  Andrews  Norton  (q.v.). 
The  initial  constitution  of  the  school,  as  made  in 
1816,  provided  "  that  every  encouragement  be  given 
to  the  serious,  impartial,  and  unbiased  investiga- 
tion of  Christian  truth;  and  that  no  assent  to  the 
peculiarities  of  any  denomination  be  required  either 
of  the  students,  or  professors,  or  instructors."  The 
distinct  organization  of  the  school  was  legally  due 
to  the  formation  in  1816  of  the  Society  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  Theological  Education  in  Harvard  Univep- 
dty,  and  from  1824  to  1830  the  school  was  imder 
the  direct  oversight  of  the  directors  of  this  society, 
though  they  acted  imder  the  corporation  of  Harvard 
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Gollege,  to  which  it  transferred  its  property  in  Deo., 
1830.  This  society,  however,  which  waa  later  in- 
corporated, stiU  exists  and  holds  property  in  trust 
for  the  divinity  school.  In  1869  the  previous  re- 
quirements for  admission  to  the  school  were  lowered 
to  acconmiodate  the  students  of  the  short-lived 
Boston  School  for  the  Ministry,  but  they  were  soon 
raised,  and  since  1899  no  student  has  been  admitted 
to  the  school  who  has  not  already  received  a  degree 
in  arts  or  its  equivalent.  No  degree  was  conferred 
for  graduation  in  the  school  imtil  1870,  and  then 
only  to  those  who  passed  special  examinations,  but 
since  1875  there  has  been  no  graduation  without 
this  degree.  Throughout  its  history  the  school  has 
stood  for  the  principles  already  quoted  from  its 
constitution;  and  it  has  maintained  the  impartial, 
critical,  and  scientific  study  of  theology  in  its  broad- 
est sense.  Among  its  best-known  instructors  have 
been  the  two  Henry  Wares,  Andrews  Norton,  John 
G.  Palfrey,  George  R.  Noyes  (q.v.),  Ezra  Abbot 
(q.v.),  Charles  Carroll  Everett  (q.v.),  and  Joseph 
Henry  Thayer  (q.v.).  Although  formally  com- 
mitted to  non-sectarianism,  the  institution  was  for 
many  years  practically  identified  with  Unitarian 
Congregationalism,  since  as  a  rule  its  graduates  were 
welcomed  by  no  other  denomination;  but  in  1878, 
in  connection  with  an  appeal  for  increased  endow- 
ment, the  undenominational  aspect  of  the  school 
was  emphasized  anew,  and  at  the  present  time  its 
faculty  contains  three  Trinitarian  and  three  Unitar 
rian  Congregationalists,  and  one  Baptist.  In  1910 
it  had  a  faculty  of  eleven  and  a  student  attendance 
of  fifty-one,  sixteen  of  whom  were  graduates.  In 
addition  the  institution  has  conducted,  since  1899,  a 
brief  summer  school,  attended  in  1909  by  fifty-nine 
men  and  five  women.  The  elective  system  is  carried 
throughout  the  course,  and  the  seminary  students 
have  the  right  to  attend  lectures  in  other  depart- 
ments of  Harvard  University,  and  in  Andover 
Theological  Seminary  now  located  at  Cambridge 
and  affiliated  with  Harvard  University.  The  spe- 
cial library  of  the  school  contains  about  38,000 
volumes  and  11,000  pamphlets,  besides  which  the 
general  university  library  is  also  available. 

Robert  Swain  Morison. 

Bxbuogbapht:  J.  Quinoy,  Bittory  of  Barvard  Univeniiyt 
Cambridge,  Man.,  1840;  The  Harvard  Book^  Cambridge, 
1876  pp.  197-211;  O.  Q.  Buah,  Hiatory  of  Higher  Bduea- 
Hon  in  Maamtehwetta,  Waahington,  1891,  i>p.  137-147. 

THEOLOGY  AS  A  SCIENCE. 

I.  Hiatoiy  of  the  Idea. 

Eariy  Use  and  Meaning  of  the  Term  (|  1). 
Development  till  Schleiermacher  (|  2). 
Bchleiermacher.  De  Wette,  and  Straaas  (f  8). 
H.  Scientific  Presentation. 
Relation  to  Religion  ({  1). 

Christianity.  Other  Religions,  the  Individual  (I  S). 
Philosophy  of  Religion,  Apologetioa  (f  8). 
Lines  of  Advance  (|  4). 
m.  British  and  American  Theology. 
Three  Divisions  (|  1). 
Tendencies  in  DogmatioB  (|  2). 

L  History  of  the  Idea:  The  name  and  even 
tlie  notion  of  theology,  to  some  extent,  extends 
back  into  the  scientific  usage  of  the  Greeks.  In  the 
Qiristian  Church  it  appears  first  not  in  the  New 
Testament  but  in  the  apologists.  Taken  over 
from  Greek  science  it  soon  won  features  of  its  own. 


In  Aristotle's  "  Metaphysics  "  (VI.,  i.  19,  of.  XI., 
viL  15)  there  are  distinguished  three  branches  of 
theoretical  philosophy — Tn«if.liAT»^fitii*fl] 
I.  Early  physical,  theological.  In  Clement  of 
Use  and  Alexandria  the  expression  "  metaphys- 
Meaning  ics  "  b  identified  with  the<dogy  as  coo- 
ofthe  ceived  by  Aristotle  (Sirom,  i.  28). 
Term.  Aristotle  appears  to  have  thought  of 
the  doctrine  of  God  as  among 
the  questions  of  fundamental  philosophy:  **  The 
terms  thiologas,  theologein  (thedogia)  have  in  Aris- 
totle .  .  .  the  fixed  meaning  ...  of  poetical 
(mythical)  narratives  of  the  gods  (Gottersage),  cor- 
responding to  the  expressions  mytholog€>s,  mythol- 
ogia,  mythologein  (Natorp,  in  PhUoaophiache  MonaU- 
hefte,  no.  xxv.,  1888);  thus  it  was  a  prescientific 
stage  of  reflection  concerning  things.  According  to 
Natorp,  the  Stoa  was  the  creator  of  the  idea  of  a 
science  of  theology.  With  the  theology  of  the  poets 
came  their  philosophical  (physical)  interpretation 
as  philosophical  theology.  Neoplatonism  (q.v.), 
of  importance  for  the  theology  of  Christianity,  was 
the  first  to  impress  the  Platonic  and  Aristotelian 
philosophy  upon  theology.  At  the  outset  Neopla- 
tonism developed  a  view  of  the  world  on  the  foun- 
dation of  religious  notions  in  philosophical  form  and 
with  philosophical  methods.  Before  Scholasticism 
(q.v.),  however,  there  were  only  side  movements 
ruled  by  Neoplatonism.  It  was  common  even  into 
the  fifth  century  to  designate  the  ancient  poets 
(Orpheus,  Hesiod,  Musseus,  Homer)  as  theologians. 
Athenagoras  distinguishes  between  a  "  worldly  " 
and  a  "  theological ''  wisdom  (Suppl.,  x.).  For 
Gement  of  Alexandria  the  "  philosophy  which  really 
is  philosophy  "  is  identical  with  **  true  theology " 
{Strom.,  V.  9).  Augustine  speaks  of  a  "  natural 
theology,''  i.e.,  especially  in  distinction  from  my- 
thology (City  of  God,  viii.  1,  Eng.  transl.,  NPNF,  1 
ser.,  ii.  144).  For  Christian  reflection,  the  men  of 
the  Bible  took  the  place  of  the  "  poets  "  and  as- 
sumed the  r61e  of  "  theologians."  To  Phflo,  Moses 
was  the  theologian  par  exceUence.  How  early  and 
in  what  respect  John  became  specifically  the  "  the- 
ologian **  is  not  certain  (cf.  G.  A.  Deiasmann,  Lichi 
von  Osten,  pp.  252-253,  TQbingen,  1908).  The  an- 
cient Church's  allegorical  science  of  the  Bible  influ- 
enced by  Philo  belongs  with  the  ancient  (Stoic) 
myths  which  the  theologians  of  an  eariier  tim^ 
used.  The  theology  of  the  philosophers  became  the 
foundation  of  the  apologists.  Whether  the  i^xdo- 
gists  or  the  Gnostics  are  to  be  regarded  as  the 
creators  of  a  peciiliar  Christian  theology  may  be 
left  imdecided. 

Hamack  with  justice  repeatedly  indioateB  (cf. 
Dogmengeschichte,  123  sqq.,  Freibuig,  1898,  £kig. 
transl.  of  earlier  ed.,  vol.  i.,  Boston,  1895)  that  the 
establishing  of  a  specific  religious  doctrine  is  a  smgu- 


lar  and  at  bottom  a  surprising  act  of  the 

conununity.     This  is  ultimately  con- 

2.  Develop-  nected  with  the  influence  of  Ptal.  For 

ment  till    .t  was  this  apostle  who  neceaBaxily  had 

Schleier-    theories  in  order  to  render  the  Giospel 

macher.     intelligible  and  who  in  particular  luui 

to  create  a  Christology.    By  an  mnmr 

necessity  piety  was  impelled  to  fashion  a  view  of 

the  worid  which  corresponded  to  itaelf  •    Heie  the 
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facts,  especially  of  the  life  of  JesMa,  could  not  be 
drawn  out  to  mere  allegories,  for  this  depended  too 
much  on  the  actuality  of  the  same  as  events.  Chris- 
tology  and  soteriology  took  account  of  realities  in 
the  life  of  Jesus.  But  how  Jesus  as  the  Christ  was 
essentially  to  be  considered  was  a  problem  in  which 
allegory  had  no  place.  The  solution  was  found  in 
the  use  of  a  theologiadng  on  the  person  of  the  Lord 
which  never  submitted  itself  to  mere  "  philosophy." 
In  Justin's  consideration  of  the  predicate  theoa  as 
belonging  to  Jesus  as  Messiah  {Dialogue  5,  6)  is  the 
foundation  for  that  religious  doctrine  which  became 
the  religious  center  of  Christian  dogmatics,  com- 
pleting itself  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  which  in 
the  early  Church  received  the  title  of  theologia  in 
the  restricted  sense.  With  this  came  as  a  second 
foundation  of  Christian  doctrine  the  incarnation  of 
the  Logos  for  the  redemption  of  man.  In  the  early 
Church,  however,  the  term  "  theology  "  was  not 
used  as  in  present  custom  to  designate  all  Christian 
doctrine.  In  the  Middle  Ages  sacra  doctrina  was 
the  name  for  Christian  doctrine  as  a  whole;  theologia 
was  and  remained  the  term  for  the  doctrine  of  God 
in  the  narrow  sense.  Gradually  the  title  ''  theol- 
^ogy  '*  came  to  include  the  complex  of  the  church 
disciplines  which  are  in  any  way  concerned  with 
God.  The  Reformation  brought  no  discussion  con- 
cerning the  scientific  idea  or  scope  of  theology  (see 
Encyclopedia,  Theolgqical,  §  4).  Granted  that 
the  doctrine  was  drawn  from  legitimate  sources  and 
rightly  defined,  it  remained  only  to  ask  what  doc- 
trine meant  and  did  not  mean  for  the  faith,  but 
this  was  not  condensed  into  a  theology.  At  the 
time  of  the  consolidation  of  Evangelical  doctrine 
into  a  new  orthodoxy,  in  another  tendency  was  e»- 
sentialiy  reproduced  what  the  Middle  Ages  had 
Edready  worked  out  in  the  imiversities  (cf.  E. 
Troeltsch,  Vemunft  und  Offenbarung  hei  Johann 
Gerhard  und  Melanchthon,  Gdttingen,  1891;  E. 
Weber,  Die  phUosophische  Scholastik  des  deutschen 
Protestantismus  im  Zeitalter  der  Orthodoxie,  Leipsio, 
1907:  O.  Ritschl,  Dogmengeachichle  dee  Proteetantie^ 
muSy  vol.  i.,  Leipsic,  1908).  What  was  new  as  in- 
troduced by  the  period  of  the  Enlightenment  (q.v.) 
was  at  first  weighty  and  fruitful  when  rationsJism 
and  with  it  the  mere  recourse  to  the  reason  and 
natural  religion  retreated. 

The  significance  of  Schleiermacher  (q.v.)  for  the- 
ology consists  in  this,  that  rel3dng  on  philosophy 
which  had  outgrown  dogmatism,  after  long  critical 

disintegration  of  the  idea  of  the  Bible 

3.  Schleier-  as  the  **  sure  book  of  Crod's  revelation," 

macher,     he  prepared  an  end  for  the  remainder 

De  Wette,    of  dogmatism  in  dogma,  and  for  faith 

and  Strauss,  in   certain   universal   religious   ideas, 

anchored  in  the  reason,  innate,  in 
such  a  way,  however,  that  he  established  for  faith 
a  separate  spiritual  function — a  new  basis  for  the- 
ology— from  which  the  character  of  all  modem  the- 
ology is  determined.  Theology  originates  in  a  sci- 
ence of  God  and  of  faith;  and  theology  ceased  to 
believe  in  philosophy.  For  his  method  of  organi- 
zing theology  with  reference  to  "  Encyclopedia," 
see  ExcYCLOPEDiA,  Theological,  §  4  (cf .  Schleier> 
macher's  Kurze  Darstellung  dee  theologiechen  Stu- 
diumSf  Berlin,  1811).    For  Schleiermacher  thedogy 


has  always  a  "  given  "  object,  wherein  he  agrees 
with  the  orthodox  conception.  There  lie  in  the 
background  conceptions  as  to  faith  and  dogma 
which  reqiure  examination  before  his  theory  of  the- 
ology can  be  accepted.  Of  real  importance  for  this 
is  the  final  section  of  the  introduction  to  Der  Christ- 
liche  Olaube  with  the  heading  "  Of  the  Relation  of 
Dogmatics  to  C!hristian  Piety,"  especially  {  15. 
In  {  17  Schleiermacher  expressly  discusses  the  worth 
of  the  dogmatic  propositions  and  affirms  that  these 
are  of  a  double  nature — ecclesiastical  and  scientific, 
but  points  out  only  the  scientific.  As  the  founda- 
tion of  theology  he  laid  down  a  discipline  which  he 
named  **  philosophical  theology."  This  can  take  its 
point  of  departure  only  with  reference  to  Christian- 
ity in  the  general  notion  of  the  pious  community. 
With  this  proposition  Schleiermacher  imites  theol- 
ogy and  general  science.  W.  M.  L.  de  Wette's  Ueber 
Rdigion  und  Theologie  (Berlin,  1815)  presents 
thoughts  which  are  really  not  far  from  those  of 
Schleiermacher,  yet  they  have  a  peculiarity  which 
is  not  without  subsequent  influence.  Schleier- 
macher points  back  to  Kant,  Spinoza,  and  Goethe, 
De  Wette  to  Fries  and  Herder;  yet  both  are  inde- 
pendent theologians.  The  view  of  De  Wette  (q.v.) 
concerning  the  nature  of  theology  as  science  is 
founded  on  a  double  or  threefold  way  of  persuasion 
— ^the  understanding  which  produces  science;  the 
ideal-esthetic  which  presents  itself  as  faith  and  aa 
feeling.  Religion  is  faith  and  likewise  feeling.  Re- 
ligion is  an  inner  life  which  has  been  historically 
formed  for  us  through  Christ  in  a  long  process  of 
spiritual  church  dogmas.  It  rests  on  revelation, 
which  theology  conceives  in  ideas  and  esthetic  sym- 
bols. De  Wette  reflected  on  a  philosophical  theol- 
ogy which  was  to  be  nothing  else  than  a  description 
of  human  nat\u«  or  anthropology.  D.  F.  Strauss 
(q.v.)  as  scholar  of  Hegel  formed  a  type  of  theology. 
In  his  closing  discussion  of  his  Life  of  Jesus,  and  es- 
pecially in  his  introduction  to  his  Dogmatic  (1840), 
he  allots  to  theology  no  other  task  than  its  trans- 
formation into  a  philosophy  of  religion.  Bieder- 
mann  with  affecting  love  for  Christianity  as  such 
has  more  completely  than  Strauss  sought  to  realise 
his  program  for  dogmatics.  Recently  F.  R.  Lipsius 
{KrUik  der  iheologisehen  Erkenntnie,  Leipsic,  1904), 
with  other  means  than  Strauss,  presented  as  aim 
for  theology  that  it  transform  itself  into  (monistic) 
philosophy. 

n.  Scientific    Presentation:      Every    theory    of 
theology  is  accompanied  by  presuppositions.    To 
Gottschick  ecclesiastical  Christianity  appears  as  a 
simple  reality,  and  he  undertakes  to  prove  that  this 
is  both  an  undoubted  and  an  unde- 
I.  Relation  rived  fact  of  consciousness  which  must 
to  Religion,  be  scientifically  isolated;    hence  the- 
ology may  be  set  forth  as  a  science  m 
generis.    But  as  yet  a  scientific  imderstanding  off 
the  nature  of  Christianity  has  not  been  attained,  and 
this  is  beset  by  greater  (tifficulties  than  were  former- 
ly conceived  (cf.  Kattenbusch,  Die  Lage  der  ayt- 
temaHschen  Theologie  in  der  Oegenwart,  in  ZTK, 
1905,  pp.  103-146;   idem,  in  ChrisUiche  Welt,  no. 
22,  1901).    The  most  significant  factor  in  the  re- 
cent history  of  theology  must  be  seen  in  the  widen- 
ing of  the  perspective  for  the  historical  considera- 
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tion  of  Christendom.  Few  will  object  if  theology  be 
defined  as  "  science  of  Christianity."  But  it  is  per- 
haps more  difficult  than  ever  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion, What  is  the  essence  of  Christianity  as  reli^on? 
All  theologians  will  so  far  agree  in  the  designation 
of  Christianity  simply  as  religion.  But  the  question 
immediately  arises  what  religion  is  and  what  notes 
in  particular  characterize  the  Christian  religion,  both 
as  piety  and  as  content  of  the  Chiu*ch;  it  is  debated 
in  what  degree  the  "  experiences  "  of  the  individual 
or  of  the  community  come  into  consideration; 
whether  the  foundation  of  religion  is  reached  by  the 
simple  observation  of  the  "  being  "  of  religion  or  at 
the  same  time — if  not  instead  of  this — of  the  **  ob- 
ligation "  in  it;  whether  a  determination  of  what  is 
empirical  in  piety  or  of  the  self- judgment  of  the 
same  according  to  a  norm  must  take  the  lead.  One 
may  perhaps  say  that  all  are  to  be  combined.  With 
Schleiermacher  (certainly  with  De  Wette)  it  was 
always  a  common  conviction  that  religion  and  the- 
ology were  to  be  held  apart.  This  has  led  to  regard- 
ing theology  as  a  specific  discipline — only  a  branch 
of  general  science,  hence  as  not  belonging  to  the 
church  (cf.  G.  Krueger,  Die  unkirchliche  Theologie, 
in  Chrisdiche  Wdt,  no.  34,  1900;  F.  Traub,  Kirch- 
liche  und  unkirchliche  Theologie,  in  ZTK,  vol.  xiii., 
pp.  39  sqq.,  1903;  J.  F.  Gottschick,  Die  Entslehung 
der  Ldsung  der  Unkirchlichkeit  der  T?ieologie,  in  the 
same,  pp.  77  sqq.) .  It  is  admitted  that  theology  as  a 
university  study  should  serve  the  Church,  hence  no 
one  will  deny  a  pedagogical  place  to  theologians 
in  its  instruction.  One  must,  however,  make  it 
clear  to  himself  that  the  expression  "  church  "  has 
two  strata — the  legal,  the  religious  community,  and 
the  religious,  not  only  believing  individuals,  but  a 
"society  of  faith  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit."  The  task 
of  theology  concerns  the  latter. 

To  many  the  religious  historical  method  appears 
to  involve  the  treatment  of  Christianity  by  theol- 
ogy on  the  same  lines  as  all  religions.    As  a  religion 
Christianity  does  indeed  belong  with 
a.  Chris-    the  other  religions  in  some  one  sense 
tianity,     imder  a  common  thought,  and  it  has 
Other  Re-  been  realized  in  the  hearts  of  men  in 
ligions,  the  wholly  distinct  historical  connections. 
Individual.  But  it  is  a  prejudgment  that  it  is  there- 
fore to  be  treated  as  all  religions  are. 
K  one  will  be  taught  by  Christianity  how  it  regards 
and  judges  itself,  he  can  not  help  admitting  that  it 
knows  itself  as  over  against  the  other  religions  and 
ascribes  to  itself  a  suprahistorical  basis.     Science 
can  neither  simply  accept  nor  simply  ignore  the  self- 
judgment  of  Christianity;   it  tests  the  matter  even 
if  it  ends  with  a  nan  liquet.    In  this  way  it  may 
perhaps  be  convinced  that  Christianity  and  the 
other  religions  have  at  bottom  even  common  expe- 
riences and  perceptions.    The  Chiu*ch  will  not  deny 
the  reference  to  Rom.  i.  19-20,  yet  this  does  not 
prevent   the   Christian   religion   from   **  perhaps " 
standing  by  itself  according  to  its  essence  and  truth 
(cf.  S.  Dimkmann,  NZ,  xix.  255  sqq.,  1908;    H. 
Mulert,  in  ZTK,  xviii.  325  sqq.,  1908).    A  peculiar 
turn  of  the  discussion  concerning  the  character  of 
theology  in  relation  to  religion  has  lately  been  occa- 
sioned by  W.  Herrmann  (cf.  Ktdtur  der  Oegenxoart, 
Teil  I,  Abt.  4,  Die  ChrisUiche  Rdigion,  2d  half,  Sys- 


tematische  chrisdiche  Theologie,  Leipsic,  1906).  Pious 
men  could  agree  only  concerning  what  religion  or 
faith  is  and  by  what  means  it  is  established.  For 
every  man  the  inner  meeting  with  the  Christ  of  the 
New  Testament  is  the  moment  where  he  learns  to 
know  the  ethical  power  which  can  indeed  bring  him 
to  full  subordination  in  perfect  freedom  and  so  to 
faith  in  God.  Faith  need  not  renounce  fixing  in 
thought  every  thing  which  it  experiences,  but  no  ooe 
should  declare  the  result  as  normative;  since  everj 
one  experiences  the  same  thing  difiterently. 

Another  series  of  questions  emeiiges  in  a  compari- 
son of  theology  with  the  philosophy  of  religion.    In 
whatever  sense  one  sets  up  a  formula  for  the  essence 
of  religion  or  of  Christianity,  he  touches 

3.  Philoso-  the   problems    of    epistemology,   psy- 
phy  of      chology,  metaphysics,  ethics.    Natural- 
Religion,    ism  and  idealism,  monism  and  dualism, 

Apologetics,  pantheism  and  personal  theism  are  as- 
sociated with  theology  and  philosophy. 
The  notions  of  the  soul,  freedom,  and  immortality 
vibrate  between  theology  and  philosophy.  Within 
theology  itself,  in  the  questions  concerning  methodi 
and  legitimate  theological  judgments  all  kinds  d 
points  of  view  meet.  The  complexity  of  the  present 
situation  is  evinced  by  the  premature  reemergence 
of  the  apologetic  problem — now  indeed  the  ruling 
one.  The  so-called  modem  "  positive  "  theology  is 
predominantly  apologetic  (cf.  K.  Beth,  Die  Mo- 
deme  und  die  Prinzipien  der  Theologie,  Berlin,  1907; 
G.  Wobbermin,  Theologie  und  Melaphysik,  Berlin, 
1901;  G.  Vischer,  Ist  die  Wahrheit  des  ChrisUntum 
zu  beweisenf  Tiibingen,  1902;  R.  Otto,  Naturalisi'' 
ische  und  religidse  Weltanschauung,  ib.  1904;  A. 
Titius,  Religion  und  Naturunssenschaft,  ib.  19(M; 
A.  W.  Hunzinger,  Zur  apologetiechen  Au/gabe  der 
evangelischen  Kirche  in  der  Gegenwari,  Leipsic,  1907; 
idem,  Probleme  und  Au/gaben  der  gegenwdrtigen 
systemaiischen  Theologie,  ib.  1908).  The  discussion 
of  the  theses  of  religious  faith  and  the  ethical  con- 
sciousness, especially  those  theses  which  are  Chris- 
tian with  opposing  antitheses,  will  be  carried  on 
under  favorable  auspices  only  when  the  theses  at 
least  are  plainly  formulated.  That  this  is  now  the 
case  no  one  will  assert. 

When  theology  seeks  to  be  fundamental,  it  moves 
under  much  uncertainty  in  three  directiona. 
(1)  Schleiermacher's  psychological  conception  of 
religion  as  a  purely  natural  dcUum  in  the  human 
spirit  is  still  influential.  This  feeUng  of  "  absolute 
dependence  "  is  a  perceptible  element 

4.  Lines  of  of  the  soul,  but  it  is  no  more  than  just 
Advance,  this.  The  religious  feeling  can  be  com- 
bined with  the  other  feelings  and  ele- 
ments of  the  soul;  in  itself  it  can  be  only  "  clearer," 
not  richer  in  content,  than  it  is,  so  far  as  it  points 
to  a  source.  It  is  involved  in  the  notion  k^  absolute 
dependence  that  it  works  out  in  the  consciousneas 
of  man  together  with  the  all — as  a  piece  of  it,  not 
so  much  "  to  live  **  as  "  being  lived.''  Religion  is 
the  profoundest,  though  it  is  a  mere,  aspect  of  be- 
coming conscious.  Thus  it  is  fundamentally  ratiooaL 
Theology  will  be  formed  in  the  concrete  commu- 
nity partly  positively,  partly  philoeophieally. 
Naturally  the  psychology  of  religion  can  be  gpjgn- 
tifically  developed  in  a  far  more  oonerete  w^p"«** 
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than  by  Schleiermacher,  and  religious  historical 
investigations  will  be  of  great  service  especially  if 
coupled  with  religious  psychopathology  (for  the  re- 
lation of  the  confessional  school  of  theology  to 
Schleiermacher,  cf.  F.  Kattenbusch,  Von  Schieier- 
macher  zu  RUscfd,  3d  ed.,  Giessen,  1903).  In  the 
Erlangen  school,  the  feeling  of  absolute  dependence 
has  been  reinterpreted  by  the  thought  of  "  expe- 
rience "  of  "  regeneration."  "  Faith  "  as  a  special 
"  organ  "  of  the  spirit  reminds  of  De  Wette.  Finally, 
endeavors  to  press  theology  on  the  path  of  psychol- 
ogy can  appeal  to  Schleiermacher  (cf .  W.  Vorbrodt, 
Zur  Rdigionspsychologie:  Primipien  und  Patfidogie, 
in  TSK,  1906,  pp.  237  sqq.;  W.  James,  Varieties  of 
Religious  Experience ,  New  York,  1902;  J.  O.  Scheel, 
Die  Modeme  Rdiffions^psychologie,  in  ZTK,  xviii.  1 
sqq.,  1908;  E.  W.  Mayer,  Ueber  Religionspsycho- 
logiCf  in  the  same,  pp.  293  sqq.).  (2)  Over  against 
the  mere  psychological  conception  of  religion,  A. 
Ritschl's  can  be  conceived  as  merely  historical. 
Ritschl's  idea,  however,  orients  itself  not  in  one's 
own  "  feeling  "  or  even  **  experience,"  but  in  a 
closed  revelation,  i.e.,  the  objective  content  of  the 
Gospel  or  the  person  of  Jesus.  With  the  making  of 
the  personal  quality  of  God  as  strong  as  possible, 
there  is  affirmed  a  contact  of  the  human  spirit  with 
a  supramundane  reality  susceptible  of  personal  ex- 
perience but  never  universally  demonstrable.  Be- 
cause rationalizing  has  been  avoided,  the  reproach 
of  idiosyncrasy  has  had  to  be  met.  The  absoluteness 
of  Christianity  has  gained  a  sharpness  which  is  often 
conceived  as  a  return  of  the  old  "  dogmatism." 
The  followers  of  Ritschl  have  tried  to  guard  against 
misunderstanding  of  his  thought  (cf.  W.  Herr- 
mann, Die  Religion  im  VerhdUnis  zum  WeUerkennen 
und  zur  SiUlichkeUf  Halle,  1879;  idem,  Der  Glaube 
an  GoU  und  die  Wissenschaft  unserer  Zeit^  in  ZTK, 
1905,  pp.  1  sqq.;  O.  Ivim,  Glaube  und  Geschichte, 
Leipsic,  19(X);  J.  Kaftan,  Die  Einheit  des  Erkennens, 
Tubingen,  1 908) .  (3)  For  Troltsch  it  is  a  postulate  of 
historical  science  to  regard  even  religion  as  a  stead- 
ily developing  reality.  Even  Christianity  will  not 
be  the  final  form  of  religion,  but  only  a  contribution 
to  its  history.  The  epochs  of  Christianity  are  more 
or  less  different  aspects  of  it  which  have  to  be  con- 
sidered when  one  discusses  its  nature  (cf.  Die  Abso- 
lidheit  des  Christeniums  und  die  ReligionsgeschichUf 
Tubingen,  1902;  idem,  Psychologie  und  Erkenntnis- 
iheorie  in  der  Rdigionserkennlnislheorie,  1905).  All 
religions  have  an  absolutely  fixed  point  in  mystical 
*'  experiences,"  but  Troltsch  attempts  no  formula 
for  these  as  did  Schleiermacher;  to  the  pious  it  is 
a  vital  certainty  of  experience,  but  for  others  it  is 
in  itself  irrational  and  debatable.  God's  influence 
on  the  spirit  is  always  combined  with  the  entire 
content  of  the  spirit  in  contemporary  culture. 
Christian  theology  has  three  essential  tasks:  (1)  the 
purely  historical  psychological  reception  of  Chris- 
tianity in  the  frame  of  its  development  and  of  uni- 
versal religious  history;  (2)  the  treatment  of  its 
experiences  and  notions  in  connection  with  all  ele- 
ments of  the  spiritual  life,  especially  with  the  high- 
est ideals  and  convictions  to  be  reached  in  phUosa- 
phy,  therein  confirming  its  right;  (3)  the  thorough 
blending  of  its  world-view  with  that  of  modem 
science.    Trdltsch's  judgment  concerning  the  Gos- 


pel is  not  supported  by  an  investigation  which  is 
due  from  a  theologian.  The  next  task  of  theology 
lies  in  a  comprehensive  consideration  of  the  Gos- 
pel which  naturally  shall  not  be  partial. 

(F.  Kattenbusch.) 
m.  British  and  American  Theology:     In  Great 
Britain  and  America  imtil  a  recent  period  Protec- 
tant theology  followed  the  Reformation  program 
both  in  its  point  of  view  and  in  its  order  of  topics. 
The    three    doctrinal    divisions    have 

1.  Three    been  the  Calvinist,  the  Arminian,  and 
Divisions,    the  Socinian.    To  whatever  school  of 

philosophy  theologians  belonged,  they 
never  doubted  that  metaphysics  was  a  valid  hand- 
maid of  theology.  For  the  Calvinists  and  Armin- 
ians  the  Scriptures  were  the  supreme  authoritative 
source  of  doctrine  and  their  principles  of  interpre- 
tation were  in  agreement.  A  secondary  authority, 
often  scarcely  less  than  the  first,  was  attributed  to 
creeds  and  great  names.  Among  the  earlier  Socin- 
ians  the  Scriptures  were  accepted  as  authoritative, 
the  difference  between  them  and  the  Calvinists 
and  Arminians  being  in  the. method  of  interpre- 
tation; gradually,  however,  the  Trinitarian  and 
other  traditional  views  came  to  be  regarded  as 
extra-Biblical  and  greater  reliance  was  placed  on 
the  reason  as  an  independent  source  of  religious 
truth.  During  the  eighteenth  century  the  previous 
distinction  between  Socinians  and  Arminians  was 
obscured  and  Socinian  notions  appeared  under  the 
general  name  of  ''  Arminian."  During  the  last  cen- 
tury these  were  again  differentiated,  the  Socinians 
being  gradually  identified  with  the  Unitarians  and 
Universalists  (qq.v.),  the  Arminians  swinging  back 
into  the  Evangelical  ranks  under  the  lead  especially 
of  the  Methodist  chiu*ch,  and  becoming  a  powerful 
leaven  even  in  the  Calvinist  bodies  (see  Arminians 
AND  Arminianism;   New  England  Theologt). 

Two  general  characteristics  of  English  and  Amer- 
ican theology  are  to  be  noted:  first,  lack  of  thor- 
oughgoing systematizing  or  strict  unfolding  of  doc- 
trine from  an  ideal  principle.  This  is  due  in  part 
to  a  practical  interest;  the  Anglo-Saxon  mind  cares 
less  for  absolute  theoretic  consistency  than  for  the 
pragmatic  value  of  ideas.  Secondly,  during  the  last 
three-quarters  of  a  century  perhaps  the  most  quick- 
ening and  influential  contributions  to  theology  have 
been  not  the  systematic  presentations  of  theologians 
but  suggestions  lodged  in  sermons  or  embodied  in 
discussion  of  particular  subjects  (cf .  works  by  F.  W. 
Robertson,  Horace  Bushnell,  Henry  Drummond, 
John  Fiske,  and  Joseph  LeConte). 

The  past  century,  like  other  ages  of  the  Chiu*ch, 

has  been  a  transitional  one.    Many  endeavors  have 

been  made  to  unite  the  old  and  the  new  in  vaiying 

proportions  in  one  presentation.  Some 

2.  Tend-    have  indeed  continued  steadfastly  in 
encles  m    the  traditional  paths,  making  the  least 

Dogmatics,  possible  concessions  to  modem  thought 
and  with  only  a  polemic  interest  in  its 
conclusions  (C.  Hodge,  Systematic  Theology,  Phila- 
delphia, 1865;  W.  G.  T.  Shedd,  Dogmatic  Theology, 
New  York,  1888).  Others,  although  3rielding  a  mod- 
ified assent  to  evolution,  to  the  sufi&ciency  but  not 
the  inerrant  infallibility  of  the  Scriptures,  and  to 
some  form  of  divine  immanence,  still  represent 
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essentially  the  traditional  positions  (cf.  J.  Orr,  The 
Christian  View  of  God  and  the  World,  New  York, 
1893;  H.  C.  Sheldon,  System  of  Christian  Doctrine, 
ib.  1903;  J.  A.  Beet,  A  Manual  of  Theology,  London, 
1906;  M.  S.  Teny,  Biblical  Dogmatics,  New  York, 
1907;  A.  H.  Strong,  Systematic  Theology,  Phila- 
delphia, 1907-08).  On  the  other  hand,  several 
tendencies  have  appeared  which  propose  modifica- 
tions in  the  traditional  modes  of  conceiving  the 
realities  of  the  Christian  faith.  (1)  A  Christocen- 
tric  basis  for  theology  has  been  advocated  from  two 
points  of  view,  either  constituting  Christ  as  the 
heart  and  controlling  principle  of  interpretation 
(advocated  but  not  carried  out  by  H.  B.  Smith, 
System  of  Christian  Doctrine,  New  York,  1890,  and 
by  L.  F.  Steams,  Present  Day  Theology,  ib.  1893), 
or  regarding  the  consciousness  of  Christ  as  the  norm 
of  theological  construction  (A.  M.  Fairbaim,  The 
Place  of  Christ  in  Modem  Theology,  New  York, 
1893;  W.  N.  Qarke,  An  OttUine  of  Christian  Theol- 
ogy, ib.  1898;  idem.  The  Use  of  the  Scriptures  in 
Theology,  ib.  1905).  (2)  A  reconstruction  of  theol- 
ogy has  been  indicated  which  rises  out  of  the 
Ritschlian  background  and  has  for  its  inmiediate 
aim  a  fresh  evaluation  of  faith,  especially  as  affected 
from  the  historical  and  social  side  (H.  C.  King,  Re- 
construction  in  Theology,  New  York,  1901;  idem. 
Theology  and  the  Social  Consciousness,  ib.  1902). 
(3)  Among  the  attempts  to  relate  theology  to  a  vital 
religious  experience  as  interpreted  through  its  his- 
tory both  in  the  Scriptures  and  the  Church  may  be 
mentioned  G.  B.  Stevens,  The  Christian  Doctrine  of 
Salvation  (New  York,  1905);  O.  F.  Curtis,  The 
Christian  Faith,  Personally  Given  in  a  System  of 
Doctrine  (ib.  1905);  C.  A.  Beckwith,  Realities  of 
Christian  Theology  (Boston,  1906);  W.  A.  Brown, 
Christian  Theology  in  Outline  (New  York,  1906). 
This  method  finds  in  experience  its  inmiediate  source 
of  theology  and  in  history  the  form  which  that  ex- 
perience has  taken  in  its  rational  development,  and 
accordingly  devotes  particular  attention  to  these 
two  aspects  of  life.  (4)  In  the  doctrine  of  the  im- 
manence of  God  lies  the  basis  for  several  discussions 
in  theology,  as,  e.g.,  by  R.  J.  Campbell,  The  New 
Theology  (London,  1907),  and  by  Sir  Oliver  Lodge, 
The  Substance  of  Faith  Allied  vnth  Science  (ib. 
1907).  The  point  of  view  is  that  of  an  essentially 
pantheistic  monism,  characterized  by  two  signifi- 
cant bearings — a  tendency  to  eliminate  the  fact  of 
sin,  and  a  firm  emphasis  on  the  social  aspect  of 
Christianity.  Endeavors  to  adjust  the  claims  of 
monism  to  the  ethical  demands  of  consciousness 
have  been  made  by  J.  Caird,  An  Introduction  to  the 
Philosophy  of  Religion  (London,  1880),  by  J.  Royce, 
The  World  and  the  Individual  (vol.  ii.,  Boston,  1901), 
and  by  B.  P.  Bowne,  Theism  (ib.  1902),  and  The 
Immanence  of  God  (London,  1905;  cf.  God,  IV.). 
(5)  Evolution  has  been  accepted  by  most  recent 
theologians  as  on  the  whole  the  method  of  God  in 
his  cosmic  action.  Some  have  so  described  the  re- 
demptive purpose  as  to  isolate  this,  from  the  imi- 
form  activity  of  God  in  the  creation  (cf.  C.  Hodge, 
ut  sup.);  others,  as  W.  N.  Clarke  and  A.  H.  Strong, 
have  admitted  evolution  but  with  reservations; 
while  others  have  adopted  this  as  the  constant  mode 
of  God's  working,  not  only  in  creation  and  provi- 


dence, but  also  in  redemption,  and  have  made  it 
the  key  to  their  entire  presentation  (L.  Abbott,  The 
Theology    of    an  Evolutionist,    Boston,    1897;    £. 
Griffith  Jones,  Ascent  through  Christ,  London,  1901). 
(6)  Psychology  occupies  a  far  more  definite  ami 
influential  place  in  theology  than  at  any  previous 
period.     While  Augustine  and   Edwards  had  un- 
equaled  insight  into  the  nature  and  workings  of  the 
religious  consciousness  and    expressed    themadves 
with  a  subtilty  and  force  never  surpassed,  yet  as 
theology  has  busied  itself  with  the  human  side  d 
divine  grace,  it  has  been  compelled  to  make  a  greater 
use  of  psychology  in  its  discussions  of  man  and  aio, 
of  the  person  and  work  of  Christ,  of  conversion  and 
sanctification,  of  future  punishment,  and  not  least 
of  all  in  its  determination  of  the  character  of  God 
(for  a  single  aspect  of  this  subject,  see  Contebsion, 
supplement;  and  in  addition  to  the  works  there  io- 
dicated,  cf.  G.  B.  Cutten,   The  Psychological  Ph^ 
nomena  of  Christianity,  New  York,  1908).     (7)  The 
so-called  *'  positive  theology  "  has  for  its  key-note 
the  "  primacy  of  the  given."    There  is  an  objeciiTe 
content  of  revelation.    Christ  was  in  relation  to  God 
what  he  himself  and  his  first  disciples  thought  him 
to  be.    In  him,  in  his  cross  God  redeemed  the  worid. 
This  action  was  not  merely  a  saving  influence  but  a 
saving  deed;  it  changed  God's  relation  to  men  ob- 
jectively and  once  for  all.    This  fact  is  creative  of 
Christian  experience.    It  is  not,  however,  mediated 
by  the  Bible  as  authoritative,  nor  is  it  assured  by 
historical  criticism.    A  present-day  experience  which 
involves  the  supernatural  oflfers  a  firm  basis  for  the 
existence  of   the  supernatural  in    the  New-Testa- 
ment times  and  in  the  New  Testament  itself.    With 
reference  to  this  objective  gospel  faith  is  not  some- 
thing which  the  Christian  shares  with  Christ  in  imi- 
tation of  him,  but  is  directed  to  him  as  the  one  in 
whom  the  objective  revelation  centered  and  was  de- 
clared (cf.  D.  S.  Cairns,  Christianity  in  the  Moiiem 
World,  New  York,  1906;    P.  T.  Forsyth,    PosiHrt 
Preaching   and   the   Modem   Mind,    ib.    1907;    S. 
Mathews,  The  Church  and  the  Changing  Order,  ib. 
1907;    R.  Seebeig,  The  Fundamental   Truths  cf  the 
Christian  Religion,  London,  1908).     (8)   The  "  crit- 
ical "  theology  seeks  the  revelation  of  God  in  the 
orderly  processes  of  the  natural  world  and  in  the 
rational  consciousness.     The  supernatural    is  the 
natural  regarded  from  its  divine  causative  ground; 
the  natural  is  the  regular  method  of  God's  activity. 
Hence  no  conflict  arises  between  the  scientific  and 
the  religious  view  of  the  world.     The  traditional 
apologetic  in  defense  of  miracles  is  thus  imnecessao*; 
the  true  apologetic  is  the  actual  adaptedness  of 
Christianity  to  the  social  needs  of  men.    RedemptJoo 
emptied  of  its  miraculous  content  is  an  ethical  eman- 
cipation.   The  power  of  the  cross  lies  in  its  capacity 
to  quicken  in  the  souls  of  men  a  spirit  of  sacrifice 
and  service  like  that  of  Jesus  (cf.  G.  B.  Foster,  The 
Finality  of  the  Christian  Religion,  Chicago,  1906). 

In  the  foregoing  description  no  attempt  is  made 
at  an  exhaustive  account  of  any  one  of  the  various 
treatises  referred  to.  In  all  ci  these  the  lines  of 
tendency  cross  and  recross  and  each  shares  to  aome 
degree  in  all  the  featiures  of  the  modem  spirit.  The 
purpose  is  to  indicate  only  the  dominant  notes  in 
the  respective  presentations^^    The  aim  of  theology 
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to-day,  whether  consciously  or  not,  is,  as  it  has  al- 
ways been,  to  relate  its  findings  to  the  actual  as 
well  as  the  ideal  Christian  life;  in  this  endeavor  it 
is  powerfully  aided  by  many  interests  which  have 
not  been  available  at  any  previous  time. 

C.  A.  Beckwith. 

Bibuoorapht:  The  subject  is  discussed  in  the  works  named 
in  the  article  on  Encyclopbdia,  Thbolooical.  So,  too, 
the  manuals  and  treatises  on  systematic  theology  (see 
under  Dogma,  Dogmatics)  treat  the  matter.  The  most 
important  literature  is  named  in  the  text.  Consult  fur- 
ther: A.  £.  Biedermann,  ChriaUiche  DogmaHkf  2d  ed., 
2  vols.,  Berlin.  1884-85;  A.  Ritschl,  Theoloffie  ttnd  Mela- 
phyaik,  2d  ed.,  Gdttingen,  1887;  C.  A.  Bernoulli,  Die  trie- 
aeruchaftlichen  und  die  hircMii^ien  Melhoden  in  der  Theol' 
ogie,  TQbingen.  1897;  P.  Lobstein,  EinleUung  in  die  evan- 
gelische  Doomatik,  Freiburg,  1897;  Q.  Wobbermin,  in 
Zeiiechrift  fQr  Theolooie  und  KircKe,  x  (1900),  375  sqq., 
and  O.  latschl,  in  the  same,  xii  (1902),  202  sqq.,  255  sqq.; 
J.  Kaftan.  Zur  Doomatik,  TObingen,  1904;  M.  Reischle, 
Theolooie  und  RelioionaoeaehicfUe,  TQbingen,  1904;  N.  H. 
Marshall.  Theoloov  and  Truth,  London,  1906;  K.  Beth, 
Die  Modeme  und  Primipien  der  Theologie,  Berlin,  1907; 
M.  Schian,  Zur  Beurtheiluno  der  modemen  poeitiven  Theo- 
looie,  Giessen,  1907;  P.  Wemle,  EinfiLhrung  in  doe  theo- 
looieche  Studium,  TQbingen.  1908;  A.  Eckert,  EinfUh- 
ntng  in  die  Prinxipien  und  Methoden  der  evangdieehen 
Theolooie,  Leipsic,  1909;  A.  W.  Hunzinger,  Probleme  und 
Aufgaben  der  gegenieArtigen  eyetematiechen  Theologies 
Leipsic.  1909;  A.  Miller.  The  Problem  of  Theology  in  Mod- 
em Life  and  Thought,  New  York,  1908;  R.  Seebeig,  Zur 
eyetematieehen  Theologie,  Leipsic,  1909;  F.  Traub,  Theo- 
looie und  PhUoeophie.  Eine  Untereuchung  liber  doe  Ver- 
hiiUnis  der  theoreliechen  Philoeophie  turn  Grundprcblem 
der  Theolooie,  TQbingen.  1910;  £.  Melser,  Der  Betoeia  fUr 
daa  Daetin  und  aeine  Pera6nliehkeit  mit  RHekeieht  auf  die 
herkdmmlichen  Ootteabeweiae,  Neisse,  1910;  KL,  xL  1555- 
1571. 

THEOLOGY,  MONUMENTAL.    See  Monumbntal 
Theology. 

THEOLOGY,   MORAL,    ROMAN   CATHOLIC 

VIEW   OF. 

Notion  (i  1). 

Division  (5  2). 

Sources  (§3). 

History  till  Thirteenth  Century  (f  4). 

Till  the  Renaissance  (f  5). 

Tho  Modem  Period  ($  6). 

Divine  revelation  has  at  all  times  contained,  in 

addition  to  truths  to  be  believed  and  accepted  as 

coming  from  (jrod,  certain  precepts  to 

z.  Notion,  be  submitted  to  as  the  expression  of 
his  will.  These  divine  commands,  em- 
phasizing the  natural  law  and  supplementing  it  in 
view  of  the  higher  condition  to  wUch  man  has  been 
raised  and  of  the  means  vouchsafed  for  the  attain- 
ment of  his  ultimate  supernatural  end,  constitute, 
when  arranged  in  logical  and  systematic  order,  the 
science  of  Christian  ethics  (see  Ethics;  Moralists, 
British;  MoRALnr,  Moral  Law),  or,  as  it  is  com- 
monly called  in  the  schools,  moral  theology.  It  in- 
cludes in  principle,  besides  the  precepts  of  the  nat- 
ural and  divine  law,  the  ordinances  emanating  from 
ecclesiastical  and  civil  authority,  and  covers  the 
entire  field  of  moral  and  religious  duty.  In  a  broad 
sense  it  is  sometimes  made  to  include  what  is  known 
as  ascetic  and  mystic  theology,  but,  strictly  speak- 
ing, it  has  for  its  object  the  laws  of  right  and  wrong 
that  should  govern  the  Christian  life,  while  ascetic 
and  mystic  theology  deal  with  the  laws  of  Christian 
perfection  and  with  the  higher  processes  of  the  spir- 
itual union  of  the  soul  with  God.  The  importance 
attached  to  this  branch  of  ecclesiastical  science  in 


Roman  Catholic  theological  schools  is  based  on  the 
conviction  that  nothing  is  so  practically  essential 
to  the  Christian  as  a  right  knowledge  of  his  duty 
toward  God  and  his  fellow  men,  on  the  proper  dis- 
charge of  which  depends  his  eternal  salvation. 

Moral  theology  is  generally  divided  into  two 
parts.  In  the  first  are  treated  the  general  or  fundar 
mental  questions  pertaining  to  man's  ultimate  end, 

the  txue  nature  and  norm  of  right  and 
2.  Di-  wrong,  the  morality  of  human  acts, 
vision,      law   and   authority,    conscience,    and 

the  like.  In  the  second,  which  is  called 
special,  various  categories  of  means  are  discussed, 
viz.,  the  different  (Christian  virtues  (theological  and 
moral,  with  the  precepts  of  the  Decalogue,  q.v.), 
the  obligations  pertaining  to  particular  occupations 
or  states  of  life,  and  likewise  the  sacraments,  since 
they  are  the  recognized  sources  of  the  graces  neces- 
sary for  the  proper  (i.e.,  supernatural)  fulfilment 
of  all  Christian  duties. 

The  sources  of  moral  theology  are  in  the  main 
the  same  as  those  of  Roman  Catholic  theology  in 

general,  viz..  Holy  Writ,  ecclesiastical 
3.  Sources,  tradition  and  authority,  and  reason. 

Scripture  being  the  chief  depository  of 
divine  revelation  is  naturally  the  most  important 
source  of  moral  science,  for  ''all  Scripture,  inspired 
of  God,  is  profitable  to  teach,  to  reprove,  to  correct, 
to  instruct  in  justice,  that  the  man  of  Grod  may  be 
perfect,  furnished  to  every  good  work  "  (II  Tim. 
iii.  16,  17).  The  Scriptures  indeed  abound  in  moral 
instruction  in  the  form  of  both  precept  and  exam- 
ple. It  goes  without  saying  that  in  making  use  of 
the  Old  Testament  for  the  purposes  of  moral  as  well 
as  dogmatic  theology,  account  must  be  taken  of 
the  constantly  progressive  character  of  divine  rev- 
elation, and,  consequently,  isolated  texts  and  pre- 
cepts, to  be  of  real  value,  must  be  considered  in  the 
light  of  this  doctrinal  and  ethical  evolution.  More- 
over, the  ceremonial  and  judicial  precepts  of  the 
Jewish  law,  being  of  a  temporary  nature,  are  con- 
sidered as  abrogated  under  the  new  dispensation, 
and,  while  the  moral  precepts  and  the  concrete  ex- 
amples of  virtue  retain  a  true  value,  they  must 
nevertheless  be  used  with  discretion  and  with  due 
regard  for  the  higher  ideals  of  Christian  ethics. 
Even  as  regards  the  New  Testament,  a  certain  doc- 
trinal and  ethical  progression  must  be  admitted, 
though  naturally  in  a  far  less  degree;  and,  finally, 
the  principle  of  progressive  developmenti  under  the 
guicUuice  of  the  Holy  Ghost  abiding  in  the  Church, 
is  recognised  during  the  ages  that  have  elapsed 
since  the  close,  with  the  death  of  the  apostles  and 
inspired  writers,  of  what  may  be  termed  the  final 
era  of  authentic  or  official  revelation.  It  should  be 
noted  also  in  connection  with  the  ethical  significance 
of  the  New  Testament,  that  it  contains,  besides 
formal  precepts  which  oblige  under  pain  of  sin, 
counsels  of  perfection  (e.g..  Matt.  xix.  16-21),  and, 
although  these  are  sometimes  set  forth  in  mandatory 
terms,  they  should  not  be  confounded  with  the 
former;  hence  in  moral  theology  the  distinction  be- 
tween evangelical  precept  and  coimsel.  The  final 
determination  of  what  belongs  to  each  of  these  lies 
with  the  authority  of  the  Church,  and  the  general 
consensus  of  tradition  and  of  the  theologians.    In 
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like  manner  is  also  determined  which  of  the  New- 
Testament  precepts  have  a  universal  and  permanent 
binding  force,  and  which  are  only  of  a  temporary 
or  local  character  (cf.  Acts  xv.  28-29).  Here,  as  in 
matters  of  faith,  the  Scriptural  data  are  interpreted 
officially,  when  necessary,  by  the  teaching  Church, 
aided  by  the  testimony  of  tradition  and  by  the  ex- 
pert opinions  of  recognized  theologians.  Thus  papal 
and  conciliary  decrees,  condemned  propositions, 
and  similar  authoritative  pronoimcements  become 
sources  of  moral  theology.  Chief  among  the  Roman 
Catholic  congregations  which,  with  the  approval  of 
the  pope,  render  decisions  bearing  on  the  subject- 
matter  of  moral  science,  are  the  Congregation  of  the 
Council,  the  Congregation  of  the  Inquisition,  and 
the  Sacra  PetiiterUiaria.  The  first  is  empowered  to 
interpret  officially  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of 
Trent  (q.v.)  in  disciplinary  matters.  Its  decisions 
relative  to  the  meaning  of  these  decrees  are  binding 
and  apply  to  all  cases  which  they  cover,  but  its  ap- 
plication of  a  decree  to  a  particular  case  does  not 
necessarily  oblige  in  all  similar  contingencies.  The 
Congregation  of  the  Inquisition  has  jurisdiction  in 
matters  of  heresy  and  schism,  apostasy,  abuse  of 
the  sacraments,  and  the  like,  and  it  has  issued  many 
decrees  bearing  on  the  moral  as  well  as  the  dog- 
matic aspect  of  these  questions.  The  doctrinal  au- 
thority of  this  congregation  is  very  great,  but  its 
decisions  are  not  considered  irreformable  unless 
so  indorsed  by  the  pope  as  to  make  them  his 
own  in  a  special  bull  or  brief.  The  Sacra  Peniten- 
tiaria  does  not  deal  with  speculative  moral  ques- 
tions or  controversies.  Its  fimction  is  to  settle 
practical  and  concrete  cases  of  conscience,  and  its 
decisions,  while  useful,  do  not  of  themselves  possess 
a  legal  binding  force.  The  place  occupied  by  the 
writings  of  the  Church  Fathers  and  theologians  as 
sources  of  moral  theology  is  much  the  same  as  in 
doctrinal  matters.  Their  consensus  as  witnesses  of 
a  constant  tradition  is  more  important  than  as  ex- 
ponents of  their  own  views,  and  their  testimony  is, 
in  all  cases,  subject  to  the  authoritative  rulings  of 
the  official  Church.  Finally,  since  God  is  the  au- 
thor of  human  reason  as  well  as  of  revelation,  and 
since  even  the  revealed  precepts  should  be  reason- 
ably understood,  moral  theology  makes  extensive 
use  of  the  ethical  principles  of  natural  law  by  way 
of  comparison,  illustration,  and  proof.  Indeed,  these 
principles  can  never  be  in  real  opposition  to  the 
revealed  expressions  of  the  divine  will,  though  they 
are  supplemented  and  elevated  by  them.  Like- 
wise the  enactments  of  civil  authority  are  utilized 
as  remote  and  secondary  sources  of  moral  science. 

While  the  value  of  hmnan  reason  is  duly  recog- 
nized by  theologians  and  the  teaching  Church  in 
questions  of  moral  science,  its  independence  in  the 
rationalistic  sense  is  consistently  denied;  it  renuuns 
amenable  to  the  higher  light  of  divine  revelation 
properly  understood  or  interpreted  by  church  au- 
thority. Besides  the  great  utility  of  rational  ethics 
in  the  study  of  moral  theology,  other  branches  of 
science  have  an  important  though  less  direct  bear- 
ing on  its  various  problems.  Among  these  may  be 
mentioned  psychology  both  speculative  and  experi- 
mental, sociology,  political  economyi  civil  jurispru- 
dencc;  and  history. 


In  outlining  the  history  of  moral  theology  in  the 
Christian  Church  it  is  customary  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  period  of  the  Fathers  and  that  of  the 
theologians.     The  first  extends  from  the  earliest 
moral  treatises  down  to  the  time  of 

4.  History  Bernard  of  Clairvaux    (q.v.),  who  is 

till  called  the  last  of  the  Fathers.  The 
Thirteenth  ethical  histozy  of  this  period,  howo'er, 
Century,  belongs  rather  to  the  history  of  the 
patristic  sources  of  moral  theology,  for 
the  Fathers  made  no  attempt  to  expound  either  doc- 
trine or  morals  in  a  systematic  or  scientific  manner, 
and  further  reference  to  it  may  be  omitted  here  (cf. 
A.  Tanquerey,  Synopsis  theologias  martdis,  vol.  ii., 
pp.  xxx.-xl.,  New  York,  1906).  The  period  of  moral 
theology  properly  so  called  b^ins  with  the  early 
schoolmen  in  the  twelfth  century.  Their  work  was 
preparatory  to  the  great  development  of  scholastic 
science  in  the  century  following — called  the  golden 
age  of  scholasticism.  Suffice  it  to  mention  the  mo- 
nastic school  of  Bee  in  Normandy  (see  Bec,  Abbet 
of),  founded  by  Lanfranc  (q.v.)  and  made  illustii- 
ous  by  Anselm  (q.v.),  who  was  one  of  the  first  to 
introduce  the  scholastic  methods;  the  school  of 
Abelard  (q.v.),  who,  in  his  IntrodttcHo  ad  theologiam 
sets  forth  a  summary  of  theology  in  general,  and  in 
his  Scito  teipsum  traces  a  compendium  of  ethics  from 
the  standpoint  of  human  reason;  the  school  of  St. 
Victor  in  Paris,  which  though  more  mystical  than 
didactic,  contributed  not  a  Uttle  to  the  progress  of 
moral  science.  Foremost  among  the  writers  of  this 
school  is  Hugo  of  St.  Victor  (q.v.),  who  in  his  trea- 
tises De  sacravierUis  embodies  a  brief  discussion  of 
nearly  all  topics  pertaining  to  moral  theology.  The 
most  famous  doctor,  however,  of  this  period  was 
Peter  Lombard  (q.v.),  professor  of  theology  and 
later  bishop  of  Paris.  In  the  Qualuor  libri  saUen- 
tiarum  he  discusses  in  scholastic  form  the  entire 
cycle  of  moral  as  well  as  dogmatic  theology  derived 
from  the  Scriptures  and  the  writings  of  the  Fathers. 
In  the  thirteenth  century  the  monastic  schools 
were  superseded  by  the  great  universities,  and  a 
powerful   impetus   was    given    to  the 

5.  Till  the  study  of  theology  which  in  its  eoII^}re^ 
Renaissance,  hensive  treatment  absorbed  nearly  all 

the  other  branches  of  knowledge.    Its 
practical  or  moral  aspect  was  not  yet  so  sharply  dif- 
ferentiated from  the  speculative  as  in  later  times, 
and  thus  the  great  dogmatic  theologians  of  the 
epoch  were  also  the  great  masters  of  moral  science. 
This  period  was  marked  by  the  rise  of  the  great 
rival  theological  schools  of  the  Dominicans   (see 
Dominic,  Saint)  and  the  Franciscans  (see  Francis, 
Saint,  of  Assisi).     Among  the  Dominican  theo- 
logians two  deserve  special  mention:   Albertus  Mag^ 
nus  (q.v.)  and  Thomas  Aquinas  (q.v.).     The  former, 
who  was  professor  successively  in  Paris  and  Cblogne, 
besides  discussing  many  of  the  fundamental  ques- 
tions pertaining  to   moral  theology  in  his  Summa 
theologicBf  has  much  bearing  on  the  same  subject  in 
his  Summa  de    creaiwris.     Thomas  Aquinas,  who 
taught  philosophy  and   theology  in    Paris  and  in 
some  of  the  Italian  universities,  is  considered  the 
greatest  of  all  the  medieval  theologians.  He  was  the 
first  to  apply  successfully  the  Aristotelian  philosophy 
to  the  systematic  elucidation  of  revealed  tnithsy  and 
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his  lucid  logical  order  and  clearness  of  expositioa 
have  never  been  equaled  by  any  of  the  Schoolmen. 
His  grealcst  work  is  the  Summa  theologica,  which 
haa  remaiiicd  a  clafiaical  standard  in  RAman  Cath- 
olic theological  schools  down  to  the  present  time. 
The  second  part  of  the  Summa  is  devoted  to  moral 
theology  in  its  highest  and  broadest  as  well  as  its 
more  practical  aspects.  In  treating  of  the  virtues 
ie  does  not  confine  the  diacusaion  merely  to  what 
constitutes  right  or  wTong  (sin),  but  deals  equally 
with  the  higher  ideals  of  Christian  perfection,  thus 
combining  moral  and  ascetic  theology.  Among  the 
iliuatrious  masters  of  the  Franciscan  school  may  be 
mentioned,  besides  Alexander  of  Hales  (q.v.),  who 
joined  the  order  when  already  advanced  in  years, 
the  mystical  St.  Bonaventura  (q.v.)  and  Jobaiuics 
Duns  ScotuB  (see  Duns  Scotdb),  whose  moral  as 
well  as  doctrinal  principles,  speculatively  consid- 
ered, are  often  divergent  from  those  of  Aquinas, 
whence  many  animated  and  subtile  controverdea 
l>ctweea  the  representatives  of  the  Dominican  and 
Franciscan  schools.  The  secular  clergy  of  this  epoch 
is  well  represented  by  writers  such  as  William  of 
Paris  (d.  1249),  who  composed  divers  treatises  on 
moral  subjects,  e.g.,  SuTRma  virtiUum  el  vitioram, 
Defide  et  legibua,  De  remediU  tenlationum,  De  dans- 
tra  onima,  De  peeitilentia,  and  others.  During  the 
ensuing  period  covering  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries  scholasticism  suffered  a  marked  decadence 
due  to  various  causes,  chief  among  which  may  be 
reckoned  the  rivalry  and  controversies  between  the 
scbools,  particularly  the  disput«9  concerning  nom' 
inalism  and  realisTQ,  and  the  great  schism  nith  ite 
demoralising  influences.  The  broad,  ^Tithetic  treat- 
ment of  theological  questions  was  abandoned  and 
scholaatic  discussion  became  overcharged  with  in- 
ane subleties  and  hair-splitting  distinctions.  Moral 
theology  shared  in  the  general  decadence  and  no 
works  of  importance  were  produced  during  these 


Roman  Catholic  theologians  were  again  aroused 
to  activity  by  the  satire  of  tile  Humaolats  and  still 
more  by  the  aggressive  doctrinal  controversies  in- 
cidental  to    the   Protestant   Reformation.      Moral 
science  also  received  a  fresh  impetus 
6.  The      which  lasted  until  nearly  the  close  of 
Modem      the  sevenljjenth  century.     Among  the 
Period,      distinguished  writers  on  this  and  other 
subjects   during   this   period   may   be 
mentioned  Cardinal  Thomas  Cajetan  (q.v.),  Fr.  de 
Victoria  (d.  1546),  Bartholomew  Medina  (d.  1581), 
Domingo  de  Soto  (q.v.),  Petrus  de  Soto  (q.v.),  Jo- 
annes a  S.  Thoma  (d.  1664),  J.  B.  Gonet  (d.  1681), 
and  Joannes  Martinez  Prado  (d.  1668),  all  Domin- 
icans.    The  Franciscan  school  was  represented  by 
Antonius  Cordubenais  (d.  1578),  Em.  Rodrigues  (d. 
1613).  Martinus  de  S.  Josepho  (d.  1649),  J.  M.  de 
f'astilento  (d.  1653),  and  Petrus  Marchant  (d.  1661). 
The  order  of  the  Jesuits  produced  many  illustrious 
theologians  and  moralists,  among  whom  may  be 
mentioned   Petrus   Caniaiua   (q.v.),    Francis   Tolet 
(q.v.),  E.  6a  (d.  1596),   Luis  Molina  (q.v.),  Greg- 
ory of  Valentia  (d.  1603),  Johannes  Aior  (d.  1608), 
Francisco  Suarez  (q.v,),  Gabriel  Vasquea  (d.  1604), 
Thomas  Sanchez   (d.    1610),   Johann   Martinez   de 
Ripalda  (d.  1648),  and,  perhaps  the  greatest  of  tiA 
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as  a  moral  theologian.  Cardinal  Johannes  de  Lugo 
(d.  1660).  Among  the  morahsts  of  the  Benedictine 
order  were  Ludovicus  Blosius  (d.  1566),  J.  Graffius 
(d.  1620),  and  Joseph  Saenz  do  Aguirre  (q.v.).  The 
secular  clergy  was  represented  during  this  period  of 
revival  by  such  writers  as  Carlo  Borromeo,  bishop 
of  Milan  (q.v.),  and  St.  Francis  de  Sales,  bishop  of 
Geneva  (q.v.),  who  labored  so  strenuously  for  the 
reform  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  and  Christian 
morale.  Toward  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury and  onward  the  science  of  moral  theology  again 
declined,  because  of  the  prevailing  tendency  in  the 
schools  to  reduce  it  to  mere  casuistry.  Discussion 
of  the  underlying  priuciplea  was  lost  sight  of  and 
undue  attention  was  given  to  the  solution  of  con- 
crete cases  of  conscience  with  the  result  that  this 
branch  of  theology  lost  much  of  its  dignity  and  sci- 
entific character.  It  was  now  completely  separated 
from  aacetic  theology  and  was  almost  exclusively 
occupied  in  drawing  a  line  between  what  should  be 
considered  unful  and  what  could  be  tolerated  aa 
free  from  sin,  and  in  defining  the  degroo  of  sin 
(mortal  or  venial)  involved  in  a  given  act  of  trans- 
gression. Discussion  of  the  virtues  and  the  princi- 
ples of  Christian  life  and  perfection  was  passed  over 
as  pertaining  to  either  dogmatic  or  ascetic  theology. 
Not  a  few  of  the  casuists  were  accused  of  laxity  in 
their  decisions,  and  the  situation  was  not  helped  by 
the  long  and  bitter  controversies  between  rigorista, 
probabiliorists,  and  probabilista  (see  PbobasiIt 
ism).  Hence  the  obloquy  that  has  come  to  be  at- 
tached to  the  word  casuistry.  During  this  last  pe- 
riod of  the  history  of  mora]  theology  no  writer  has 
arisen  comparable  with  the  great  masters  of  previ' 
Dus  epochs.  The  one  who  comes  nearest  to  this 
standard,  though  yet  far  distant,  is  Alphonso  Morift 
di  Liguori  (q,v,),  the  founder  of  the  Redemptorist 
order.  His  works  comprise  a  complet*  treatise  of 
moral  theology  and  other  practical  treatises  for  the 
use  of  confessors,  \\t.,  Praxis  confeaaarii,  Homo 
apostolicus.  Examen  ordinandorum,  etc.  Seeking  a 
inedia  via  between  the  probabiliorists  and  the  ultra 
lax  exponents  of  probabilism,  he  evolved  a  system 
known  as  equiprobabilism.  On  this  account  and 
because  of  the  recognition  bestowed  on  his  works 
by  the  official  Church,  his  writings  and  their  inter- 
pretation have  been  the  subject  of  not  a  httle  con- 
troversy. The  last  halt-century  has  been  fertile  in 
the  production  of  condensed  manuals  of  moral  the- 
ology chiefly  of  the  practical  or  casuistic  type  for 
the  use  of  confessors  and  theological  students. 
Among  the  more  pmpular  may  be  mentioned  those 
of  Jean  Pierre  Gury  (q.v.),  Augustinus  Lehmkuhl, 
Edward  Genlcot,  and  two  remarkable  treatises,  De 
theoloffia  morali  fundamentaii  and  De  virtuiibut  theo- 
logitis,  by  Thomas  J.  Bouquillon  (d.  1902),  profes- 
sor at  the  Catholic  University  of  America. 

Jam£s  F.  Dbiscolii, 

Bibliuouht:  J.  B.  Hosu,  CliTical  Sladin.  pp.  lOT-349, 
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THEONAS,  th^-6'iias  (THEON) :  Arian  bishop  of 
Marmarica,  in  the  Egyptian  province  of  Cyrenaica, 
in  the  fourth  century.  He  is  mentioned  in  the 
synodal  letter  of  Bishop  Alexander  (given  in  Ath- 
anasius,  Select  Works  and  Letters,  in  NPNFy  2  ser., 
iv.  69  sqq.)  as  an  adherent  of  Arius.  He  and  Se- 
cundus  of  Ptolemais  were  the  only  two  Egyptian 
bishops  who  sided  with  Arius;  and  it  is  probable 
that  their  line  of  conduct  was  regulated  by  political 
rather  than  by  theological  reasons.  At  all  events, 
they  absolutely  refused  at  the  Council  of  Nicspa 
(325)  to  condemn  Arius,  and  were  consequently  de- 
posed and  banished. 

Bibuoorapht:  Theodoret,  Hist,  eccl.t  i.  7,  Eng.  transl. 
in  NPNF,  2  ser..  iii.  43-46;  Socrates,  Hiat.  eccl.,  i.  ix., 
Eng.  transl.,  ut  sup.,  ii.  12-17;  Epiphanius,  Hcbt.,  Ixix.  8; 
Tillemont,  Mhnoirea,  vi.  2. 

THEOPASCHITES,  the-o-pQslcaits:  A  term  desig- 
nating in  its  widest  sense  all  Christians  who  recog- 
nize as  correct  the  formula  "  God  has  suffered  "  or 
"  God  has  been  crucified."  In  very  early  times 
(Ignatius,  Ad  Eph.,  i.  1,  Ad  Rom.,  vi.  3;  Tertullian, 
De  came  Christi,  v.)  naXve  expressions  like  the 
"  blood  of  God,"  the  "  suffering  of  God  **  were  used. 
Then  came  Modalism  (q.v.)  and  Patripassianism 
(see  Christology,  II.,  §§  1-2;  Monarchianism), 
and  finally  theopaschitic  terms  became  suspicious 
to  pious  ears  since  they  could  be  used  in  a  Sabel- 
lian  sense.  They  had  some  attractiveness,  how- 
ever, for  those  who  spoke  of  Mary  as  theotokos;  if 
God  could  be  born,  why  could  he  not  die?  What 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  Trinity  was  unendurable 
was  not  so  from  a  christological  point  of  view.  As 
an  ecclesiastical  matter  occasion  for  controversy 
came  from  Peter  the  Fuller's  (see  Monophysites, 
§§4  sqq.)  addition  to  the  Trisagion  (q.v.),  making 
'  it  read  "  Holy  God,  Holy  the  Mighty  One,  Holy  the 
Immortal  One  who  was  crucified  for  us."  The  Pa- 
triarch Calandion  attempted  to  relieve  the  baldness 
of  the  expression  by  preceding  it  with  the  words 
"  O  Christ  the  King."  Of  the  preceding  events  in 
Antioch  no  reports  have  come  down,  since  the  let- 
ters of  Felix  from  Rome,  of  Acazius  from  Constan- 
tinople, and  of  other  bishops,  to  Peter  are  falsified, 
though  they  have  value  as  showing  how  in  certain 
circles  the  new  expression  was  decided;  the  situation 
both  with  reference  to  the  Trinity  and  to  incarna- 
tion was  missed.  The  history  of  the  Monophysitic 
controversy  shows  that  the  unionists  decided  other- 
wise, and  they  are  justified  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  Henoticon  (q.v.).  But  Hamack  is  right  in 
asserting  (Dogma^  iv.  231)  *'  That  attempt  (to  ex- 
tend the  Trisagion  in  a  theopaschitic  sense)  was 
rejected  because  it  involved  an  innovation  in  wor- 
ship and  because  it  could  be  interpreted  in  a  Sa- 
bellian  sense." 

After  the  death  of  Anastasius  the  theopaschitic 
controversy  broke  out  again.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  year  519  there  appeared  in  the  capital  many 
monks  (called  in  the  sources  Scythic  monks,  who 
in  the  great  schism  between  Rome  and  Constanti- 
nople had  held  with  Rome)  with  the  motto  ''  one 
of  the  Trinity  has  suffered  in  the  flesh,"  which  seems 
to  have  called  forth  opposition.  But  they  found 
support  for  their  formula  in  the  sentences  of  the 
Henoticon.     At  Constantinople  at  that  tin^  all 


thoughts  were  directed  to  the  consummation  of 
union  with  Rome.    After  the  stoppage  of  negotia- 
tions under  Anastasius,  Justinian  did  not  rest  irntO 
he  had  reached  an  agreement  "with  Hormisdas;  at 
the  time  of  the  monks'  coming,  the  pope's  legates 
were  expected,  and  after  their  arrival  on  Mar.  25, 
519,  the  schiiun  ended.     The  monks  alienated  in 
various  ways  the  sympathy  of  the  papal  legates, 
who,  however,  acted  upon  the  direction  of  the  pope 
not  to  become  involved  in  anything  except  that 
which  was  their  only  concern,  the  matter  of  union. 
The  legates  also  took  the  position  that  they  could 
receive  only  what  the  four  councils  had  settled  and 
what  Leo's  letters  contained;    their  leader,  Dio&- 
curus,  expressed  his  opinion  against  the  formula  of 
the  monks.     But  these  despatched  to  Rome  par- 
tizans  to  plead  their  case  before  the  pope — Johannes 
Maxentius,  Leontius,  Achilles,  Mauritius,  and  per- 
haps others.    Their  leader,  in  a  writing  directed  to 
the  legates,  had  traversed  the  position  of  Dioseufus 
cutting  off  additions  to  statements  of  belief,  and 
supporting  the  monks'  position    by    citing  Cyril, 
Augustine,  Flavian,  Proclus,  and  others.     He  saw 
neither  a  trinitarian  nor  a  christological  problem; 
but  sought  to  illustrate  a  long-fixed  article  of  faith. 
Letters  from  the  legates  and  Justinian  to  the  pope, 
however,  put  the  monks  in  an  unfavorable  light, 
and  Justinian  demanded  that  they  be  sent  home. 
The  pope  found  himself  in  a  dilemma;    he  did  not 
care  to  disavow  his  legates  in  favor  of  the  monks 
nor  to  come  to  a  disagreement  with  Justinian;  on 
the  other  hand,  he  did  not  care  to  dismiss  the  monks. 
He  therefore  temporized;  a  letter  from  Justinian  in 
July  he  answered  on  Sept.  2  to  the  effect  that  he 
was  awaiting  the  return  of  the  legates,  and  to  the 
latter  he  said  that  he  was  referring  the  matter  to 
John  of  Constantinople,  while  the  l^ates  repeated 
their  accusations  (of  the  monks).     Meanwhile  Ju:»- 
tinian  was  coming  to  think  that  the  monks  were 
being  treated  badly,  but  did  not  wish  to  mix  in  a 
dogmatic  affair  and  anew  wrote  the  pope  to  decide, 
for  the  matter  was  one  of  words  or  terms  only,  and 
the  monks  need  not  fear  to  return  home.    In  Decem- 
ber the  pope  wrote  his  legates,  and  letters  from  Jus- 
tinian (Jan.  19,  520)  and  from  the   pope  (end  of 
March)  show  that  the  whole  question   was  trinita- 
rian.   The  monks  appealed  to  the  senate  and  also 
sought  support  outside  Rome,  where  they  gained  a 
point  in  confirmation  of  the  orthodoxy  of  their  posi- 
tion.   In  a  letter  to  the  African  Bishop  Possessor, 
then  in  Constantinople,  the  pope  expressed  his  de- 
jection over  the  querulous  spirit  manifested,  which 
drew  a  bitter  reply  from  Maxentius  and  is  the  last 
trace  of  the  Scythic  monks.    On  July  9,  520,  Jus- 
tinian had  appealed  again  for  a  decision  from  the 
pope,  calling  the  attention  of  the  pope  to  the  fact 
that  it  was  ambiguous  to  speak  of  "  one  of  the 
Trinity  "  without  prefixing  the  name  of  Christ.  Not 
till  Mar.  25,  521,  did  Hormisdas  reply,  and  then 
avoided  committing  himself  on  the  point  in  con- 
troversy; yet  he  asserted  that  according  to  the  con- 
clusions reached  in  the  synods  against  Nestorius 
and  Eutyches  and  according  to  the  pronouDoements 
of  Pope  Leo,  new  dogmatic  distinctions  were  iio4 
feasible.    While  this  was  the  pope's  last  word,  Jus- 
tinian did  not  ^ve  the  case  up;  the  monks'  fonnub 
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seemed  to  him  worthy,  be  used  it  08  a  i 
tria  over  the  SeverianB  and  received  the 
into  the  confeesion  of  faith  incorporated  into  the 
codex  which  in  533  he  »cnt  to  Pope  John  II.,  which 
that  pope  (534)  and  his  successor  Agnpetua  I.  (536) 
confirmed,  while  the  Acoimetea  monka  were  eTCom- 
municated  by  John,  and  the  fifth  ecumenical  coun. 
cil  at  Constantinople  pronounced  excommunication 
Dgainst  those  who  did  not  confess  that  "  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  crucified  in  the  flesh,  was  true  God 
and  lord  of  glory  and  one  of  the  holy  Trinity."  The 
right  to  the  admission  of  the  now  widely  accepted  sen- 
tence in  the  triaagion  was  not  expressed.  The  exten- 
sion of  thetrisagion  remained  a  peculiar  possession  of 
the  Monophysites,  and  in  692  the  Trullan  couDcil 
uiiathemntiied  it  (canon  SI).  (G.  KbI'qeh.) 

Bibuoqrapbt:  The  literature  o(  DocTBlNE,  HlsTOHT  or, 
and  MoNOPKVBiTM  dineiissa  the  mBller — hJh  that  under 
the  Artlriea  to  which  crosi  reference  is  made  in  Uie  text. 
Conault  further:  H.  de  Nome*  Hutoria  Pdagiana.  appen- 
dices, LouvKin.  1702;  C.  W.  F.  Wolch,  Hiifmt  dtr  Ktt- 
irrrim.  vii.  233-Z61.  Leipaic,  lT7e;  F.  Loofs,  in  TU.  iil. 
;i-4  (1SB2)^  A.  Knecht.  Die  Rriigiontpolitik  Kaitrr  Jvm- 
liniam  I.,  pp.  71-Sl,  WOnbutK,  1S96;  Hnraack,  Dotima, 
vol-  iv.  poaaim;  nud  the  iilerature  on  the  chufch  history 
of  the  period. 

THEOPHAMES,  the-efo-niz,  OF  BYZAHTnJM.— 
1,  Theopbanes  the  ConfeESor;  Byzantine  chronog- 
rapher;  b.  c.  "5f<;  d,  in  Samothrace  c.  817.  On  the 
eve  of  his  marriage  he  bound  himself  and  his  bride 
to  continence,  Iheu  became  a  monk,  and  soon  after 
founded  the  monastery  "  of  the  great  field  "  near 
Sigriane  on  the  Sea  of  Marmora.  He  advocated 
image  worship  at  the  Second  Council  of  Nic!l^a  in 
787,  and  as  a  partiian  ot  image  worship  wjia  im- 
prisoned in  Constantinople  under  Leo  the  Armenian 
in  814-815  and  then  was  banished  to  Samothrace. 
lie  wrote  hia  chronography  between  810-811  and 
814-815  at  the  request  ot  Georgiua  Synoellus  (d. 
810),  continuing  the  latl«r'a  chronicle.  It  com- 
prises the  years  284-813  and  incorpomtes  material 
Irom  Socrates,  Soaomen,  and  Theodoret  as  found 
in  an  epitome  by  Thoodorus  Lector;  also  a  Constan- 
tinopolitan  chronicle.  Theophanes'  work  haa  the 
faults  of  an  ascetic  turned  bistorian  and  writing  in 
baste,  yet  it  is  better  than  moet  of  the  Byzantine 
chronicles.  A  Latiu  translation  by  Anastasius 
Bibliothecarius  made  between  873  and  878  was  much 
used  in  the  West  during  the  Middle  Ages. 

S.  Theophanes  Prokopovicb:  Btabop  of  Pskov  and 
archbishop  of  Novgorod;  d.  1736.  He  wa«  Peter  the 
Great's  right  hand  in  his  ecclesiastical  reforms  and 
wrote  theological  text-books  which  were  long  in  use 
in  Russia.  He  wa»  opposed  to  Rome  and  bad  sym- 
pathies with  Luthcranism,  (M.  Bonwbthch.) 

Biruoorapht:  Onl:  The  "  Chrauocnphy  "  was  edited  by 
J,  Ooar  and  iwuDd  by  CombeGa,  Pii.riB,  JSaS;  ia  iaCSHB, 
avQb.,lS.tB-4l:inMPO,oviii.;  and  ed.C.deBoor,  3  vole., 
Leipaic,  1883-85.  Consult  C.  de  Boor,  ia  Brrma.  ivii 
(1882).  480-480,  ixv  (1SW».  301  aqq.;  la  ZKG.  vi  |1884). 
488-400,  fiT3  aqc].;  J.  N.  Sarraiin.  Dt  Tluodmo  Ltctort 
TI-apKiinit  fonte  prmdpw.  Jena.  1SS1;  B.  Qelaer.  Salut 
Juiiut  Afriranua  und  die  btfionJinurAe  Chrtmsffraphif,  ii. 
I.  pp.  ITS  aqq..  Leipaic,  1885;    E,  W.  Bnulu,  in  Byw 
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THEOPHAHY:  A  manifestation  or  appearance 
of  deity.  The  pagan  Greeks  understood  by  theoph- 
any   (thfophania),   in  the  narrower  sense,   the  ap- 


pearance of  a  god  (as  at  the  festivals  at  Delphi) ;  in 
the  broader  sense,  every  sensuous  sign  whereby 
deity  revealed  its  approach,  particularly  its  benefi- 
cent proximity.  In  the  ancient  Church  the  term 
Iheophaneia,  the  same  us  epiphaneia,  was  almost  ex- 
clusively restricted  to  the  manifestation  of  God 
and  the  divine  glory  in  Christ.  The  application  of 
theophania  or  epiphania  to  designate  Jan.  6,  is  proof 
that  by  the  above  was  implied  principally  the  mani- 
festation of  God  in  the  incarnation  of  the  Logos. 
Indeed,  W  theophania  was  occasionally  applied  to 
the  baptism  of  Christ;  yet  decisive  was  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  epiphanies  as  the  manifestation  and 
self-witness  ot  God  at  the  baptism  of  Christ  (height- 
ened to  the  impartatjon  of  deity  by  some  of  the 
Gnostics),  and  the  theophanies,  namely,  the  festival 
of  the  birth  of  Christ.  The  latter  name  was  main- 
tained, even  after  the  removal  of  the  festival  of  the 
birth  to  Dec.  25,  while  for  Jan.  6,  as  the  festival  of 
the  baptism,  and,  further,  the  manifestation  of  the 
glory  of  Christ  to  the  heathen,  the  name  of  epiphany 
was  retained.  F.  L.  Steinmeyer  in  Ckrialologie 
(vols,  ii.-iii.,  Berhn,  1881-82)  restores  the  order  of 
the  ancient  Church  by  dedgnuting,  m  epiphanies  in 
the  life  of  the  Lord,  the  baptism,  the  temptation, 
and  the  transfiguration;  while  as  theophanies  in 
the  life  of  the  Lord  he  names  the  cleutising  of  the 
temple,  the  walking  on  the  sea,  and  the  entrance 
into  Jerusalem.  A  third  instalment  follows  on  the 
christophanies  of  the  glorified  Christ.  From  the 
New  Testament  the  restriction  of  the  concept  of 
the  theophany  to  the  incarnation  of  the  Logos  is 
amply  justified  by  such  passages  as  John  I.  14,  xiv. 
9;  Col.  i.  15,  19,  ii.  9.  Not  less  did  the  testimony  of 
Paul,  I  Cor.  X.  4,  and  the  practise  of  the  Greek 
Fathers  from  Justin  Martyr,  who  identified  the 
"  angel  ot  the  Lord  "  with  the  Li^os,  funiish  ex- 
cuse for  conceiving  also  the  theophanies  of  the  Old 
Testament  as  christophanjee.  The  Logos  thus  be- 
came universal  as  medium  ot  manifestation.  The 
lat«r  Biblical  theological  as  well  aa  the  secular 
scientific  terminology  has,  however,  returned  to  the 
conception  of  theophany  in  the  wider  sense,  every 
extraordinary  manifestation  of  God  reported  by  the 
Biblical  authors,  apprehensible  by  the  human 
senses;  but  especially,  in  the  narrower  sense,  those 
manifestations  of  God  in  which,  equipped  with  the 
attributes  of  his  divine  glory,  he  appears  upon 
earth,  to  command,  aid,  or  punish.  In  the  widest 
possible  sense,  according  to  the  above,  within  the 
scope  ot  theophanies  would  come  generally  all  the 
manitestations  of  God  which  result  in  a  direct  im- 
partation  of  his  will  and  Word.  The  illustrafions  of 
theophanies  would  then  coincide  with  the  modes  of 
revelation.  Such  an  extension  of  the  conception 
would  be  inapplicable,  since  in  the  innumerable 
manifestations  ot  God  by  Word  and  spiritual  opera- 
tion the  entrance  of  his  person  into  the  sphere  of 
human  realization  is  out  of  question.  Theophany 
in  reality  presupposes  that  somehow  the  person  of 
God  entei?  into  relation  with  man  in  terms  of  space. 
Assuioing  this,  classes  ot  theophanies  appear  in  the 
Biblical  accounts;  those  reported  as  historical  facts, 
those  depending  on  prophetic  vision  or  announce- 
ment, and  those  which  serve  simply  as  literary  io- 
tegumeot  or  introduction  to  religious  truths. 
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Of  the  historically  reported  are,  first,  those  where 
the  fact  is  simply  stated  without  elaboration  (Gen. 
zii.  7,  xxvi.  2).  To  this  category  belong  also  the 
accounts  of  dreams  (xv.  1,  xx.  3,  6),  where  there  is 
an  underlying  suggestion  of  God's  form  (further 
Ex.  iv.  24;  I  Sam.  iii.  21;  I  Kings  iii.  5).  Next 
follow  the  manifestations  more  or  less  in  hiunan 
form  (Gen.  xviii.  1  sqq.;  cf.  Anoel).  The  Biblical 
narrators  were  here  conscious  of  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  real  being  of  God  unapproachable  to  man, 
and  his  temporary  manifestation;  thus,  in  the 
passage  Ex.  xxxiii.  20,  whatever  of  the  person  of 
God  enters  the  visible  represents  only  a  partial 
revelation  of  his  being  as  adaptable  to  human  weak- 
ness and  limitation.  In  Ex.  xiv.  19,  the  angel, 
though  distinct  from  God,  is  yet  representative  of 
him,  inasmuch  as  he  bears  **  the  name  "  with  its 
peculiar  efficacy  (see  Names).  In  a  similar  sense  in 
Ex.  xxxiii.  14,  the  face  of  God  is  to  guide  the  peo- 
ple. Here  a  distinction  is  implied  between  the  com- 
plete personality  and  the  outward  appearance,  just 
as  in  the  more  definitely  detailed  historical  theo- 
phanies,  the  majority  of  which  occurred  in  the  legis- 
lation of  Sinai  and  the  journey  through  the  wilder- 
ness, the  pillar  of  fire  or  of  cloud,  which  is  an  outward 
accident  of  the  inner  fire,  is  employed  to  hide  the 
full  majesty  of  God  (Ex.  xix.  9,  16,  21,  cf.  xxiv.  12 
sqq.,  and  xxxiv.  29  sqq.).  Upon  the  erection  of  the 
tabernacle,  this  became  the  scene  of  the  theoph- 
anies.  Only  here  the  accounts  vary.  According  to 
one  the  cloud  descends  immediately  after  its  com- 
pletion to  prevent  the  entrance  of  Moses,  because 
the  glory  of  God  filled  the  tabernacle  (xl.  34  sqq.). 
According  to  other  and  older  passages  the  cloud 
descends  when  Moses  enters  and  it  remains  station- 
ary at  the  door  (xxxiii.  9;  cf.  Lev.  ix.  23;  Num.  xi. 
25,  xiv.  10).  Although  the  theophany  is  referred  to 
in  Ex.  xvi.  10,  xxiv.  17,  and  again  on  extraordinary 
occasions  (Lev.  ix.  6,  23;  Num.  xiv.  10,  xvi.  19), 
as  the  appearance  of  the  glory  of  Yahweh,  yet  this 
is  not  to  be  understood  as  an  advance  beyond  the 
concealment  of  the  divine  majesty  in  the  cloud. 
Originally  the  "  glory  of  Yahweh  "  referred  to  the 
halo  visible  to  sight  and  emanating  from  Yahweh 
himself  when  he  appeared  in  the  storm  or  cloud  at 
Sinai;  but  this,  like  "  angel  of  God,"  was  afterward 
reduced  to  apply  to  the  revelation  of  his  being,  to 
the  majesty  of  God  in  its  operations  which  was  to 
fill  all  the  earth  (Num.  xiv.  21-22;  Ps.  Ixxii.  19). 
That  this  was  not  to  be  absolutely  identified  with 
the  fulness  of  the  divine  majesty  is  apparent  from 
I  Kings  viii.  11;  the  glory  of  Yahweh  in  the  form 
of  a  cloud  filled  the  house  when  the  ark  was  brought 
in,  yet  the  heaven  and  heaven  of  heavens  (verse 
27)  can  not  contain  God,  much  less  the  house.  No 
more  can  a  theophany  of  another  sort,  i.e.,  of  the 
absolute  disclosure  of  the  divine  being,  be  inferred 
from  the  passages  which  represent  Moses  as  con- 
versing with  God  face  to  face  (Deut.  xxxiv.  10; 
''  as  a  man  speaketh  unto  his  friend,"  Ex.  xxxiii. 
11 ;  *'  mouth  to  mouth,"  Num.  xii.  8). 

That  only  an  intermediate  intercourse  is  meant  in 
these  instances  is  shown  in  Ex.  xxxiii.  18  sqq.,where 
direct  vision  of  the  glory  is  denied  and  only  an  after 
glimpse  is  permitted  when  Yahweh  has  passed  by. 
The  more  remarkable  is  therefore  the  one  instance 


(Ex.  xxiv.  9-10)  in  which  no  Tnention  of  oooeeal- 
ment  or  mediate  manifeetation  of  the  divine  majeatj 
occurs.  The  writer,  aware  (verae  11)  of  the  injunc- 
tion that  no  man  shall  see  God  and  live,  aeems  to 
have  been  under  the  impression  that  at  this  mogt 
pregnant  moment  of  the  history  of  the  theocTMy, 
immediately  after  the  sprinkling  with  the  blood  of 
the  covenant  (verses  6  sqq.),  an  exception,  thoiigh 
indeed  relative,  was  granted. 

Beside  those  in  connection  with  the  account  of 
the  journey  through  the  desert,  only  two  other  the- 
ophanies  receive  special  mention;  the  covenant 
sacrifice  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xv.  17  sqq.),  and  the 
episode  on  Horeb,  where  the  presence  of  God  is  an- 
nounced to  Elijah  (I  Kings  xix.  11  sqq.).  In  both 
cases  the  representation  is  restricted  to  the  outer 
form  of  the  appearance. 

In  the  prophetic  theophanies  a  distinction  must 
likewise  be  drawn  between  general  announcements 
of  the  appearance  of  God  for  judgment  (Isa.  u.  21; 
Zech.  ii.  8)  or  redemption  (Isa.  xl.  10),  and  sueh 
proclamations  as  involve  a  closer  proximation  to 
an  actual  appearance;  such  as  for  judgment  on 
the  heathen  (Isa.  xix.  1,  xxx.  27  sqq.,  Ixiii.  1 ;  Xah. 
i.  3  sqq.),  of  desired  vengeance  (Isa.  bdv.  1  sqq.), 
even  on  Israel  (Mic.  i.  9).  In  aJmoet  all  the  in- 
stances the  accompaniment  is  some  element  of  a 
storm,  as  lightning  or  hail,  or  the  earthquake;  and 
the  glory  of  God  is  always  enveloped  in  the  cloud. 
Instruments  of  war  and  weapons  of  God  are  sug- 
gested (Nah.  ii.  4-^;  Isa.  Ixvi.  15),  and  in  further 
detail  (Hab.  iii.  S-9,  11,  15),  with  the  representa- 
tion of  Yahweh  as  a  man  of  war  (Ebc.  xv.  3;  Isa. 
xlii.  13;  Ps.  xlvi.  8-9;  cf.  II  Kings  vi.  17;  Ps.  IxviiL 
17).  Among  prophetic  theophanies  relating  to  vi- 
sions some  are  sparing  of  detail  (I  Kings  xxii.  19 
sqq.;  Amos  vii.  7,  ix.  1),  while  others  afford  more 
elaborate  delineation  (Isa.  vi.  1  sqq.;  £aek.  i.  4  sqq.; 
cf.  iii.  12  sqq.,  viii.  4  sqq.,  x.  1  sqq.,  18,  xliii.  2 
sqq.).  In  Dan.  vii.  9  sqq.,  the  Ancient  of  days  ia 
pictured  in  human  form. 

Theophanies  in  literaiy  description   (always  in 
the  introduction  of  the  descriptions  of  Crod's  woiks 
of  redemption  and  judgment)   abnost  invariably 
appear  in  some  form  of  the  storm  S3miboI;   to  sus- 
tain his  own  against  foes  (Judges  v.  4;    Pa.  xviE 
7-8,  Ixviii.  7-9,  Ixxvii.  16  sqq.),  and  for  vengeance 
desired  (cxliv.  5  sqq.);   likewise  to  judge  his  peo- 
ple (Ps.  1.  3),  or  reason  with  his  accuser  (Job  zxxviii. 
1 ) .    As  point  of  departure  for  the  theophanies  in  the 
instances  quoted  the  heavens  are  sometimes  expreoB- 
ly  named  as  the  permanent  location  of  the  throne  of 
God  (Ps.  xviii.  9,  cxliv.  5),  and  sometimes  Sinai  as 
the  mountain  of  God  and  the  scene  of  his  eariier 
revelations  to  Israel  (Deut.  xxxiii.  2;   cf.  Judges  v. 
4-5  and  Hab.  iii.  3).   For  the  post-Biblical  ecmstrac- 
tion  of  theophanies,  namely,  of  the  efforts  in  the 
times  of  the  Septuagint  and  of  Philo  to  r^)Iaoe  the 
inmiediate  operation  of  God  by  secondary  causes,  and 
thus  get  rid  of  anthropomoiphismsy  see  JUtHtAe  The- 
ologie  by  F.  Weber  (issued  by  F.  Delitsseh  and  G. 
Schnedermann,  Leipsic,  1897).      (E.  KAumcR.) 
Bibuoorapht:   Besides  the  eommeatariea  t 

cited  in  the  text,  consult:  G.  J.  Trip,  IKs 

den  OeachichUbachem  dM  A.  7*.,  Lejjrdfla,  186B; 

in  ThT,  1875,  pp.  300-416;   G.  A.  BrioB,  Simdg  «/  Btk 

Scripture,  pp.  337,  542  sqq..  Mow  York,  1880;  H.  Qwr 
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mann,  Der  Urapruno  der  iaradiUaeh'iildUehen  Btehatolooiet 
pp.  8  aqq.,  Qdttingen.  1906;  P.  Vols,  Der  Oeiai  GnOeB  tmd 
der  venoandten  Ereckeinungen  imA.T.  und  vn  €meetUiee- 
eenden  JuderUum,  TQbingen,  1910;  SB,  iv.  5033-36; 
JE,  xii.  137-138;  atao  the  works  on  the  BibUeal  theology 
of  the  O.  T. 

THEOPHILANTHROPISTS:  A  French  religious 
organization  of  the  Revolutionary  period.  In  Sept., 
1796,  during  the  reign  of  the  Directory,  a  small 
pamphlet  appeared  in  Paris,  under  the  title  Manuel 
dea  TheopkUantkropea,  by  Chemin.  The  divine 
worship  described  in  that  book  had  originated  as 
a  kind  of  family  worship.  During  the  period  when 
all  religious  service  was  positively  prohibited,  five 
house  fathers  used  to  gatiier  together  their  families 
for  common  prayer,  singing  of  hymns  in  honor  of 
God,  and  listening  to  moral  and  patriotic  speeches. 
The  basis  of  the  whole  organization  was  pure  deism, 
the  last  trace  left  of  true  religion  among  the  aberra- 
tions of  atheism.  The  first  public  meeting  took 
place  on  Jan.  5,  1797,  in  a  house  in  Rue  St.  Denis. 
God,  virtue,  and  the  inmiortality  of  the  soul  formed 
the  three  articles  of  the  Theophilanthropist  creed; 
and  any  one  who  agreed  on  those  three  points  could 
become  a  member  of  the  association,  even  thoiigh 
he  belonged  to  some  special  sect  with  respect  to  the 
further  details  of  his  creed. 

The  movement  met  at  first  with  great  success; 
Thomas  Paine  was  a  member,  while  Reveilldre  Le- 
peaux  of  the  Directory  was  its  leader;  and  the 
Directory  granted  it  the  use  of  ten  churches  in  Paris. 
The  service  it  instituted  was  very  simple;  the  walls 
of  the  churches  were  ornamented  with  some  few 
moral  maxims;  the  altar  was  a  plain  table  covered 
with  flowers  or  fruit;  the  ministering  officer  was 
any  one  who  felt  disposed;  and  the  ceremonies  were 
reduced  to  a  minimum  of  forms.  The  Christian  bap- 
tism became  a  mere  presentation  and  naming  of  the 
child;  Christian  wedding,  a  mere  announcement  of 
the  civil  marriage  contracted,  accompanied  with 
congratulations  and  admonitions.  New  members 
were  admitted  after  a  short  catechization  upon  the 
three  articles  above  mentioned.  As  the  Theophilan- 
thropists  considered  their  religion  the  only  true  uni- 
versal religion,  because  the  only  true  natural  relig- 
ion, they  were  averse  to  all  kinds  of  propaganda, 
but  they  took  much  care  of  the  education  of  their 
children,  and  their  instruction  in  good  morals. 

During  the  first  and  second  years  of  their  exist- 
ence the  Theophilanthropists  formed  associations 
also  in  the  provinces.  But  by  degrees,  as  the  Chris- 
tian feeling  became  reawakened  in  the  French  people, 
the  Theophilanthropist  movement  died  away,  and  in 
1802  the  First  Consul  Bonaparte  deprived  them  of 
their  churches,  which  he  restored  to  the  Roman 
Catholics. 

Bibuoorapht:  H.  Qi^goire,  Hiet.  dee  eede  rdigieueee,  2 
vols..  Paris,  1810;  N.  M.  D.,  La  MoH  dee,  ThSaphUmUropee, 
ib.  1799;  Recueil  de  cantiqtuet  odee,  et  hymnee  .  .  .  dee 
ThSophiUmtropea,  ib.  1797;  Hymne  on  Natural  Moral,  and 
Thetiogical  Subjects,  for  ...  the  TheophHatUhropiet  So- 
cUiy,  Glasgow.  1816;  R.  Carlile,  The  Deiet;  or.  Moral 
Philosopher,  vol.  i.«  London.  1819. 

THEOPHILUS  OF  ALEXANDRU :  Patriarch 
of  Alexandria  from  385  to  412;  d.  at  Alexandria 
Oct.  15,  412.  Of  the  events  of  his  life  before  his 
elevation  to  the  archiepiscopate  nothing  certain  is 
known,  but  soon  after  this  event  he  was  consulted 


by  the  Emperor  Theodosius  with  regard  to  the  ad- 
justment of  the  differences  between  the  Alexandrine 
and  Roman  reckonings  of  Easter,  387,  a  matter 
which  Theophilus  was  able  to  arrange  to  the  emper- 
or's satisfaction,  especially  as  he  prepared  a  paschal 
cycle  for  418  years,  besides  reckoning  the  days  on 
which  Easter  would  fall  for  the  century  380-480. 
About  389  Theophilus  either  obtained  permission 
from  Theodosius  to  destroy  the  (>agan  temples  at 
Alexandria,  or,  according  to  other  accounts,  was 
granted  the  privilege  of  building  a  church  on  the 
site  of  a  temple  of  Dionysus.  At  all  events  the 
patriarch  incurred  the  bitter  hostility  of  the  pagans 
by  public  insults  to  their  sacred  emblems,  and, 
after  working  vengeance  on  the  Christians,  they 
made  a  stand  in  the  famous  Serapeum  of  the  city. 
When  the  pagans  surrendered  in  terror  at  the  shouts 
acclaiming  the  receipt  of  an  imperial  edict  for  the 
destruction  of  all  (>agan  shrines,  Theophilus  and  his 
followers  were  enabled  to  enter  the  Serapeum, 
where  he  caused  the  image  of  Serapis  to  be  cut 
down,  this  being  followed  by  wide-spread  demoli- 
tion of  temples  of  the  ancient  faith,  only  one  image 
(that  of  an  ape,  preserved  for  obvious  uncompli- 
mentary reasons)  being  spared. 

In  391  or  392  Theophilus  was  appointed  by  the 
Coimcil  of  Capua  to  arbitrate  in  the  controversy 
between  Flavian  of  Antioch  (q.v.)  and  Evagrius, 
which  he  ultimately  decided,  following  the  lead  of 
Chrysostom  and  some  time  after  the  death  of  Eva- 
grius, in  Flavian's  favor  in  398  (see  Meletius  of 
Antioch).  In  394  he  was  at  Constantinople,  at- 
tending a  coimcil  in  which  he  urged  that  deposi- 
tions from  the  episcopate  should  be  pronounced 
not  merely  by  three  bishops  (the  nimiber  required  by 
the  canons  of  the  Council  of  Nicsea  for  a  consecra- 
tion), but,  if  possible,  by  all  bishops  of  a  province. 

With  the  year  395  the  character  of  Theophilus,  un- 
der the  sinister  influence  of  the  Origenistic  Contro- 
versies (q.v.),  underwent  a  lamentable  change. 
He  had  himself  been  in  sympathy  with  Origen's 
revolt  against  anthropomorphism,  and  in  his 
paschal  letter  of  399  had  insisted  sharply  that  the 
divine  nature  must  not  be  construed  in  anthropo- 
morphic fashion.  This  aroused  the  violent  antag- 
onism of  the  Scetic  monks,  and  before  their  open 
threats  the  patriarch  descended  to  ambiguous 
phrases  more  politic  than  honorable.  With  this 
change  of  attitude  there  would  even  seem  to  be 
connected  personal  antipathy  for  certain  of  his  old 
friends,  notably  Isidore,  whom  he  had  proposed  for 
the  see  of  Constantinople  in  398,  and  some  of  the 
**  Long  Brothers  " — all  these  being  in  sympathy 
with  Origenism.  Late  in  399  or  early  in  400  he 
convened  a  synod  at  Alexandria  at  which  Origen- 
ism was  condemned,  following  up  his  attack  in  his 
paschal  letter  of  401.  In  this  same  year,  fortified 
by  an  imperial  edict  forbidding  any  monk  to  read 
Origen,  Theophilus  proceeded  to  Nitria  and  se- 
cured the  expulsion  of  all  those  monks  who  would 
not  subscribe  to  entire  anthropomorphism.  The 
accounts  of  this  procedure  are,  unfortunately,  so  at 
variance  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  it  was 
carried  out  with  violence,  as  Theophilus'  bitter 
enemy,  Palladius  (q.v.),  asserts,  or,  as  Theophilus 
himself  declared  in  a  synodical  letter  (transl.  by  Je- 
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rome,  Epist.  xcii.,  Eng.  transl.  in  NPNF,  2  ser.,  vi. 
185-186),  after  a  further  weighing  of  the  obnoxious 
tenets  of  Origen.  Late  in  the  year  some  of  the 
exiled  monks  made  their  way  to  Chrysostom  at 
Constantinople,  entreating  him  to  use  his  good 
offices  in  their  behalf  that  they  might  be  per- 
mitted to  return  to  Egypt.  Chrysostom  accord- 
ingly wrote  to  Theophilus,  but  the  result  of  the 
correspondence,  still  further  complicated  by  the 
injudicious  activity  of  the  monks,  was  that  the 
patriarch  of  Alexandria  became  bitterly  hostile  to 
his  fellow  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  Theophilus 
accordingly  urged  Epiphanius  to  secure  a  synodal 
condemnation  of  Origenism,  and  the  reading  of 
any  of  the  writings  of  Origen  was  accordingly  for- 
bidden in  Cyprus.  Meanwhile,  however,  the  exiled 
monks  at  Constantinople  had  not  been  idle,  but 
had  induced  the  emperor,  Arcadius,  to  summon 
Theophilus  for  trial  before  the  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, while  the  charges  lodged  against  the 
monks  were  pronounced  baseless.  After  a  delib- 
erate delay  in  obeying  the  summons,  Theophilus 
finally  landed  at  Constantinople  late  in  June, 
403,  and,  after  flouting  Chrysostom  openly,  prac- 
tically secured  his  deposition  and  banishment  at 
the  synod  ad  Quercum^  then  accepted  a  perfunc- 
tory apology  from  the  "  Long  Brothers,"  the  most 
important  of  whom  were  dead.  But  the  people 
would  have  none  of  Theophilus,  and  soon  Chrysos- 
tom was  recalled,  while  Theophilus  sailed  in  haste 
for  Egypt.  Within  two  months  the  patriarch  of 
Constantinople  was  again  in  imperial  disfavor,  and 
his  old  enemy  was  urged  to  make  a  fresh  attack  upon 
him.  He  declined,  however,  to  come  in  person,  but 
his  creatures  worked  his  wiUy  and  Chrysostom  was 
again  sent  into  banishment,  from  which  he  was 
never  to  return  (for  further  details  see  Chrysos- 
tom, §§  4-5). 

In  his  paschal  letter  of  404  Theophilus,  while  not 
mentioning  Chrysostom's  name,  returned  to  his  at- 
tack upon  Origenism.  He  now  informed  Pope  Inno- 
cent that  he  had  deposed  Chrysostom,  but  the  pontiff 
ignored  the  sentence  and  directed  that  a  new  synod 
be  convened  to  try  the  entire  case  with  fairness.  All 
was  in  vain  —  the  commands  of  the  pope  and  the  ap- 
peal of  Honorius,  emperor  of  the  West,  to  his  brother 
Arcadius,  who  stubbornly  upheld  Theophilus. 

Of  the  remainder  of  Theophilus'  life  little  is 
known,  and  of  his  writings  comparatively  scanty 
portions  have  survived,  the  most  convenient  edition 
being  in  MPG,  bcv.  33-68.  Here  belong  the  paschal 
letters  of  401, 402,  and  404,  preserved  only  in  Latin 
translation  by  Jerome  and  sharply  attacking  Ori- 
genism, as  well  as  ten  **  canons  "  dealing  with  ordi- 
nation and  the  sexual  relations  of  the  cleigy;  but 
his  most  important  work,  the  treatise  ''  Against 
Origen,"  like  his  "Against  the  Anthropomorphites  " 
(both  recorded  by  Gennadius,  De  vir.  ifl.,  xxxiv., 
Eng.  transl.  in  NPNF,  2  ser.,  iii.  392),  has  dis- 
appeared. 

Bibuoorapht:  DCB,  iv.  900-1008  (detailed,  indispenm- 
ble);  A  Qallandi,  Bibliotheea  vderwn  patntm,  vii.  601- 
602,  14  vols.,  Venioe,  1765-81;  FabiiduB-Harlee,  Bib' 
liotheca  Oraea,  vii.  108  sqq.,  Hambuis,  1801;  B.  Csapla, 
Gennadius  aU  Lttterarhiatoriker,  p.  73,  MOnster,  1808; 
Ceillier,  Avtevra  tacr^a,  vii.  438-447  (alao  oonsult  Inder); 
MPG,  Ixv.  33-68;  XL.  xi.  1570-81. 


THEOPHILUS,  the-ef'i-lus,  OF  ANTIOCH:  Bishop 
of  Antioch  in  the  second  centuiy.     His  birthplace 
was  not  far  from  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  and  he 
did  not  become  a   Christian  till   he   had  reached 
mature  years,  while  his  mother  tongue  and  educa- 
tion were  Greek.    He  was  sixth  bishop  of  Antioch, 
successor  of  Eros  and  predecessor  of  Maximinus  or 
Maximus  (Eusebius,  Hisi.  ecd.,  TV.,  xx.,  xxiv.  3). 
The    only     determined    chronological     datum    is 
that  he  wrote  his  third  book   to    Autolycus  not 
before   181   (cf.  A.  Hamack,  Die  Zeit   des  Ignatius 
und  die  Chronologie  der  antiochenischen   Bischofe, 
pp.    42-43,    Leipsic,    1878;    idem,     Litteralur,    ii. 
208  sqq.). 

Theophilus  developed  a  many-sided  literary  ac- 
tivity and  for  a  time  his  worics  (sometimes  ascribed 
to  Theophilus  of  Alexandria)  were  much  read  and 
used.  After  the  foiulh  century  they  were  forgotten. 
They  included  (Eusebius,  Hist,  ecd.,  IV.,  xxiv.) 
three  books  to  Autolycus,  polemical  writings  against 
Hermogenes  and  Marcion,  and  certain  books  of  in- 
struction and  edification;  further  (Jerome,  De  vir. 
ill.,  XXV.),  commentaries  on  the  Gospels  (see  CEcc- 
MENius)  and  Proverbs,  and  a  work  in  several  books 
of  which  Theophilus  himself  cites  the  first  as  Prri 
historiOn.  Only  the  three  books  to  Autolycus  are 
preserved  and  these  in  but  a  single  manuscript. 
The  first  book  is  apologetic,  defending  the  Chri^ 
tian  faith  against  the  derision  of  Autolycus,  an  old 
heathen  friend  of  Theophilus.  The  second  is  po- 
lemic, declaring  the  popular  religion  of  the  heathen 
as  wdl  as  the  specuations  of  philosophers  and  poets 
absurd  or,  in  so  far  as  true  at  all,  taken  from  the 
prophets.  The  third  book  compares  the  Christian 
Scriptures  with  heathen  literature  to  the  disparage- 
ment of  the  latter.  The  genuineness  of  this  work  is 
conmionly  acknowledged.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
commentaiy  on  the  Gospels  is  regarded  by  later 
scholars  with  the  exception  of  Zahn  {Forachunqen, 
vol.  ii.,  Erlangen,  1883)  as  not  the  work  of  the 
Antiochian  bishop  of  the  second  century.  Hamack 
assigns  the  work  to  the  early  Middle  Ages  (c.  500) 
and  thinks  it  consists  of  excerpts  from  the  older 
Latin  Fathers  (cf .  Bomemann  in  ZKG,  x.,  1889,  pp. 
169  sqq.,  and  Hauck  in  ZKW,  v.  561  sqq.).  The 
commentary  does  not  belong  to  Theophilus  of  An- 
tioch and  is  a  compilation  from  older  writings 
made  before  700.  (A.  Hauck.) 

Bibuoorapht:  The  text  was  edited  by  J.  Friniiiu  Oiiiifir. 
Zurich,  1546;  by  J.  Fell,  Oxford,  1084;  and  by  C.  Otto, 
in  Corpua  Apdogtiarum,  vol.  viii.,  J«ia,  1861 ;  and  there 
18  an  Eng.  tranal.  with  introductoiy  note  in  ANF,  IL  85 
sqq.  Consult:  P.  Pasquet,  Eaaai  9ur  let  trois  livrtt  « 
Autolycua  de  TMophile  tTAntioche,  StrasbuiiK,  1857:  L. 
Paul,  in  JPT,  1875,  pp.  54d-559;  A.  Hamack.  Die  Ztii 
dee  IgnoHtu  von  Antiochen,  pp.  42-44,  Lietpaic.  1878: 
idem.  TU,  i.  1-2  (1882),  282-298,  and  4.  pp.  97-175; 
idem,  in  ZKO.jd  (1889).  1-21;  idem,  Liiieraiur,  i.  496- 
502,  845.  ii.  2,  pp.  208-213,  319-320,  534-535;  C.  Efbss, 
in  JPT,  V  (1879).  464-485,  dl8-«53.  xiv  (1888),  611-«3S; 
W.  Sanday.  in  Studia  Biblica,  i  (1885).  89-101 ;  W.  Bome- 
mann. in  ZKQ,  X  (1888).  109-292;  Q.  Knrahantrloi  Dm 
GotteeUhre  dee  TheophQue  von  Antioeh^n,  Leipaie.  1891; 
A.  B.  Cook,  in  The  Claeeieal  Review,  1894,  pp.  246-218; 
O.  Gross,  Die  WeUenUtehungtUhre  dee  Theopkama  we 
Antiochen,  Jena,  1895;  idem.  Die  OctUdehrm  dee  Tkee- 
philua  van  Antioehen,  Chemnits,  1896;  A.  Pommrielu  Dtf 
GoUee-  und  Logoelehre  dee  TKeopkUue  vem  AfiftodUa,  Uip- 
dc,    1904;     Bardenhewer,    Patrolcoie,    pp.    58-60,  te> 
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■  timiul.,  St.  Lonia,  1908:  Idem,  OtaMdue,  i.  278-ZM; 
T.  Zahn.  Ksnon,  vols,  ii.-tii.;  KrOan-,  flutorv.  pp.  133- 
13Si  DNB.  iv.  993-M9  (daUilad):  Ceilliu,  AiiUan 
Kiertt,  i.  47G-«S0.  A  v«y  fuU  list  ot  liUnture  b  pvgn 
bjr  RichBrdsOD  in  ANP,  Bibllocnphy,  pp.  36-36. 

THEOPHYLACT,  the-ef'i-lakt:  Archbishop  of 
Aefarida  (the  modem  Ocbrida  in  AJbania,  100  m. 
n.  of  Janin).  He  was  a  native  of  Euboea  and  for 
hia  great  learning  was  choeen  I«acher  of  the  young 
Prince  Conatantine,  son  of  Emperor  Uichael  Ducas 
(1071-78),  to  whom  he  dedicated  a  treatise  on  the 
"  Education  of  a  Prince "  {Opera,  iii.  529-M8). 
About  1078  he  became  archbishop  of  Achrida  and 
he  survived  the  accesdoa  of  Alexius  Comnenus 
(1081),  but  by  how  many  yeare  is  not  known.  The- 
ophylact  was  a  many-sided  representative  of  the 
Bytantine  churchman.  He  was  a  diaciple  of  Michael 
Psellus  (q.v.)  and  learned  from  hia  master  no  small 
degree  of  classical  culture.  As  archbishop  be  ruled 
in  large  measure  independently  of  Constantinople 
and  he  grappled  faithfully  with  the  difficulties  of 
an  arduous  position;  in  his  letters  he  often  com- 
plains of  the  rude  ways  and  the  wickedness  of  the 
rough  Bulgars  who  composed  hia  flock.  He  was  far 
from  nanow-minded  and  judged  leniently  in  the 
controversies  between  East  and  West.  As  exegete 
be  was  skilful  and  sensible;  though  dependent  in 
his  views  on  the  earlier  Fathers  like  all  medieval 
Greek  ccnnmentators,  he  conceived  rightly  the  aim 
and  Rwthod  of  exegesis,  and  the  precision  of  his  in- 
terpretation makes  his  commentaries  still  worthy 
of  consideration.  They  treat  of  the  entire  New  Tes- 
tament with  the  exception  of  the  ApKxalypse,  and 
of  portions  of  the  Old  Testament.  An  edition  of 
Theophylact's  "  Works,"  in  Greek  and  Latin,  was 
published  in  four  volumes  at  Venice,  1754-63  (re- 
printed in  MPG,  cxxiii.-cKxvi.).  It  includes,  be- 
sides the  commentaries  (vols,  i.,  ii,,  and  part  of 
iii.),  certain  honulies,  of  which  those  on  the  adora- 
tion of  the  cross  and  the  presentation  of  Maiy  in  the 
Temple  (iii.  460  sqq.)  are  the  best.  An  account  of 
the  fifteen  martyrs  of  Tiberiopolis  (iii.  477  sqq.) 
uses  old  sources.  There  are  also  a  noteworthy  pane- 
gyric on  the  Emperor  Alexius  (iii.  64S  sqq.}  and  130 
letters  (iii.  559  sqq.)  to  important  and  well-known 
personages  of  his  Ume.  (Phiupp  Meveb.) 

BiBLiooaArHt:  Fabricius-Harin,  BiblioUuca  Oraca.  vii. 
58e-ma,  Huaburg.  ISOI:  Krumbkcher,  Oucl-iclUt.  pp. 
133-135,  463-46S:  K.  Pnwbter.  in  Bi/Mantinitche  Zeil- 
tchrifl.  i.  3W-4I4.  and  J.  DrjMkg.  in  the  Bune,  x.  ei5- 
620:  and  ths  diw>nation  by  B.  U.  de  Bubeis,  CBOM  M- 
OMiible  in  MPO,  cuiii.  B-IST. 


I.  Doctiinn. 

Tbe  UDi verse  (|  1). 
Mu  (I  2). 
ReiocaiTuitioD  ({  3). 
Karma  (f  4). 
Liberation  <f  G). 
n.  Tlieoaaphical  Society  Id  Ameilea. 
m.  Cnivenal  Bntbeiluiod  and  TbMWipbiosl  Soolaty. 
L  Doctrines:    Tbe  main  teachings  of  Theosophy 
(Gk.  theeuophia,  "  divine  wisdom  "),  which  are  at 
the  same  time  religious,  philosophic,  and  scientific, 
may  be  sumimed  up  as  follows:   it  postulates  one 
eternal,  immutable,  all-pervading  principle,  the  root 
of  all    manifestation.     From  that   one  existence 
comes  forth  periodically  the  whole  universe,  mani- 
festing the  two  aspects  of  spirit  and  matter,  life  and 


two  aspects  are  inseparably  united, 
I.  The      therefore  all  matter  is   ensouled  by 

Unlvene.  life  while  all  life  seeks  expression 
through  forms.  All  life  being  funda- 
mentally one  with  the  life  of  the  Supreme  Existence, 
it  contains  in  germ  all  the  characteristics  of  its 
source,  and  evolution  is  only  the  unfolding  of  those 
divine  potentialities  brought  about  by  the  conditions 
afforded  in  the  various  kingdoms  of  nature.  The 
visible  imiverse  is  only  a  small  part  of  this  field  of 
evolution.  As  ether  interpenetrates  the  densest 
solid,  BO  matter,  still  subtler,  interpenetrates  ether, 
and  these  different  grades  of  matt«r  constitute  seven 
distinct  regions,  spoken  of  as  the  seven  great  planes 
of  the  universe.  The  physical  is  tbe  densest;  the 
one  next  to  it  is  called  astral;  still  subtler  than  the 
astral  plane  is  the  mental.  The  four  higher  spiritual 
planes  are  as  yet  mere  names  to  all  except  initiates 
and  adepts.  The  materials  being  thus  prepared, 
the  divine  life  begins  the  evolution  of  consciousness, 
building  for  itself  forms  on  the  various  planes,  pass- 
ing slowly  through  the  elemental,  mineral,  vegetable, 
and  animal  kingdoms,  and  finally  reaching  self-con- 
sciousness and  individualization,  when  it  passes  into 
the  human  stage. 

Man,  being  a  part  of  the  whole,  is  also  evolving 

toward  the    perfect    manifestation    of    the  divine 

characteristics  latent  in  him.    That  perfection,  how* 

ever,  implies  not  only  the  attainment 

3.  Man.  of  sainthood,  but  also  the  possession 
of  divine  power  and  full  knowledge  of 
the  universe,  visible  and  invisible.  As  he  needs  a 
physical  body  to  work  with  on  the  physical  plane, 
so  does  he  need  bodies  composed  of  tbe  matter  of 
those  higher  planes,  in  order  to  cc^nize  them,  and 
the  organizing  of  such  bodies  is  the  task  upon  which 
men  are  engaged,  consciously,  in  the  more  advanced 
members  of  the  race,  but  unconsciously  in  the  vast 
majority.  The  physical  body,  then,  is  not  the  only 
one  man  uses,  even  during  this  physical  life.  In 
connection  with  it  and  interpenetrating  it,  even  as 
the  planes  of  the  universe  interpenetrate  each  other, 
he  has  an  astral  body,  by  means  of  which  he  feela 
and  deures,  a  mental  body,  by  means  of  which  he 
thinks.  The  higher  four  spiritual  bodies  are  still  un- 
organized at  the  present  stage  of  evolution,  save  in 
rare  instances.  But  the  three  just  mentioned  are 
already  fairly  developed  and  constitute  the  normal 
working  instruments  of  man.  This  does  not  mean 
that  the  astral  and  mental  bodies  are  as  yet  organ- 
ised so  as  to  take  direct  cognizance  of  the  planes  to 
which  they  belong  by  constitution;  in  the  majority, 
they  work  only  in  connection  with  the  physical 
body.  But  some  individuals  have  already  de- 
veloped the  senses  belonging  to  those  higher  bodiea. 
The  phenomena  of  clairvoyance,  telepathy,  pro- 
phetic dreams,  etc.,  are  merely  manifestations  of  the 
activity  of  those  finer  senses.  Urueliable  at  first, 
like  the  infant's  vision,  they  can  be  developed  and 
trained,  until  the  subtler  worlds  stand  as  an  open 
book  before  the  man.  This  constitutes  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  form,  which  proceeds  pari  paatu  with 
the  evolution  of  the  consciousness,  the  activities  of 
which  in  the  subtler  bodies  mav  be  termed  the  mnd. 
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As  the  soul  grows  in  power,  love,  and  wisdom,  it 
needs  a  better  form  in  which  to  manifest  itself;  as 
the  form  grows  in  perfection,  it  becomes  a  better 
instrument  for  the  soul.  Here  again  evolve  side  by 
side  the  two  poles  of  the  imiverse,  life  and  form, 
spirit  and  matter. 

This  unfoldment  of  man's  powers  is  slow  and 
gradual;   hence  the  necessity  of  repeated  incarna- 
tions, each  life  on  earth  being  like  a  day  in  school. 
At  death,  man  drops  his  physical  body, 

3.  Reincar-  and,  clothed  in  his  subtle  bodies,  lives 
nation,      a  life  of  purification,  rest,  and  bliss, 

rich  and  full  in  proportion  to  his  stage 
in  evolution  and  the  deeds  of  the  life  just  ended. 
This  is  the  time  when  he  assimilates  the  experiences 
of  that  life,  changing  them  into  faculties.  As  this 
work  is  being  done,  he  drops  one  after  the  other  his 
worn-out  astral  and  mental  bodies,  and,  finally,  hav- 
ing enjoyed  all  the  bliss  to  which  his  achievements 
entitle  him,  he  clothes  himself  in  new  bodies  and 
retiuns  to  earth  to  take  up  the  work  where  he  had 
left  it,  each  life  being  thus  a  progress  on  the  pre- 
ceding one.  The  fact  that  man  does  not  remember 
his  past  incarnations  is  no  proof  against  their  real- 
ity, for  the  memory  of  those  lives  is  stored  up  in 
the  soul  and  not  in  the  brain,  which  belongs  to  the 
present  incarnation  only  and  therefore  can  not  have 
kept  the  record  of  experiences  it  never  went  through. 
But  man  is  so  absorbed  by  earthly  interests  and 
ambitions  that  he  identifies  himself  with  the  body 
and  has  no  time  to  listen  to  the  **  still  small  voice  " 
within.  As  soon  as  he  turns  his  attention  inward 
and  knows  himself  as  the  soul,  then  his  long  past 
will  lie  unrolled  before  his  vision,  as  it  has  done  in 
the  case  of  the  sages  of  all  times.  But  even  at  the 
present  stage,  that  past  shows  itself  in  the  accu- 
mulated faculties  and  powers  of  the  man  and  the 
voice  of  conscience,  which  is  but  the  effort  of  the 
soul  to  guide  its  lower  nature  along  lines  found  by 
experience  to  be  the  best. 

Evolution  proceeds  under  a  law  as  unerring  as 
any  well-established  scientific  law,  namely,  that  of 
karma  or  the  law  of  cause  and  effect.  Each  action, 
each  desire,  each  thought,  produces  its  result  with 

unfailing    certainty.       ''As    a    man 

4.  Karma,  soweth,  so  shall  he  also  reap."    This 

makes  perfection  possible,  for  knowl- 
edge is  power,  and  when  man  knows  the  law  and 
works  with  it,  he  can  produce  any  result  he  chooses, 
he  becomes  master  of  his  destiny.  Thought  is  the 
most  potent  factor  in  the  creation  of  causes.  Each 
thought  afifects  the  mental  body  for  good  or  evil, 
and  as  mental  faculties  are  the  powers  of  the  soul 
working  in  the  mental  body,  the  mentality  shown 
in  any  one  life  is  the  result  of  repeated  thinking  in 
past  lives.  Hence  the  splendid  mental  apparatus 
of  the  man  of  genius  is  not  a  gratuitous  gift,  but  is 
due  to  hard  work  in  the  past.  Thought  is  also  the 
parent  of  action,  and  its  subtle  vibrations,  travel- 
ing through  space,  affect  others,  awakening  similar 
thoughts  in  the  minds  attuned  to  the  same  key. 
Many  a  thoiight  has  thus  urged  other  men  to  ac- 
tions, good  or  evil,  in  which  the  thinker  has  his 
share  of  responsibility.  As  thoughts  evolve  the 
mental  body,  so  desires  evolve  the  astral  body,  and 
also  influence  others  by  their  far-reaching  vibrar 


tions.    By  controlling  his  desires,  purifying  them, 
turning  them  toward  spiritual  things,  man  refines 
his  astral  body  and  rises  above  his  animal  instincts. 
Actions,  speaking  broadly,  determine  future  phys- 
ical siuToundings;    those  surroundings  are  favor- 
able or  unfavorable,  according  as  the  man  has  made 
others  happy  or  unhappy.  Reincarnation  and  karma 
explain  the  apparent  injustice  in  the  worid,  the 
mental  and  moral  dififerences  among  men,  and  the 
inequality  of  mental,  moral,  and  physical  conditions 
amid  which  men  are  placed. 

But  a  time  will  come  when  man,  having  reached 
the  full  perfection  attainable  in  the  human  stage, 
shall  need  no  longer  these  earth-experiences,  and 
shall  pass  on  to  spheres  of  usefulnes 
5.  Libera-  whose  gloiy  is  beyond  our  conception, 
tion.  One  of  the  missions  of  theosophy  is  to 
proclaim  anew  the  possibility  of  tread- 
ing the  ''  ancient  narrow  path  "  which  leads  to 
adeptship  and  liberation,  when  a  man  need  not  re- 
turn to  earth  unless  he  choose  to  remain  and  help 
his  less-advanced  brothers.  The  miore  advanced 
members  of  humanity,  a  mere  handful  as  yet,  have 
already  reached  that  level,  and  from  their  lodge 
come  forth  from  time  to  time  the  great  founders  of 
religions,  the  spiritual  teachers  of  the  race.  This 
conunon  source  explains  the  oneness  of  fundamental 
teachings  in  all  religions;  the  form  only  varies, 
according  to  the  needs  of  the  times  and  peoples. 
Now,  as  in  olden  times,  these  Elder  Brothers  are 
willing  to  accept  as  pupils  those  who  possess  the 
necessary  qualifications.  Those  qualifications  are: 
a  conviction  of  the  impermanence  of  mere  earthly 
aims,  a  perfect  indifference  to  the  fruit  of  one's  own 
actions;  perfect  control  of  mind  and  conduct;  tol- 
erance; endurance;  confidence  in  the  master  and 
himself;  balance,  and  desire  for  liberation.  But 
his  motive  for  seddng  liberation  must  be  an  intense 
desire  to  help  humanity,  for  only  when  this  com- 
plete forgetfulness  of  self  is  attained,  can  a  man's 
powers  be  safely  developed.  So  long  as  selfishness 
lurks  in  his  heart,  there  is  danger  of  his  becoming 
a  curse  to  the  race,  instead  of  the  helper  he  should  be. 

n.  Theosophical  Society  in  America:  The 
teachings  are  not  new;  they  represent  a  body  of 
traditions  preserved  from  time  inunemorial.  Re- 
incarnation was  taiight  in  the  earliest  history  of 
India  and  Egypt,  in  Greece  even  before  Pythagoras; 
it  is  found  in  the  teachings  of  Plato,  Plotinus,  the 
Cabala  (q.v.),  the  early  Christians,  the  Alexandrian 
Gnostics,  Neoplatonists  (see  NEOPLATONisif),  Par- 
acelsus, and  Giordano  Bruno  (q.v.).  During  the 
Middle  Ages  traces  of  it  appeared  in  Freemasoniy 
and  among  the  Rosicrucians.  In  modem  times,  this 
wisdom-tradition  was  revived  by  Helena  Petrovna 
Blavatsky  (q.v.),  who  had  been  for  years  the  pupil 
of  great  oriental  adepts  or  sages.  Aided  by  Heniy 
Steel  Olcott,  she  founded  the  Theosophical  Society 
in  New  York  aty,  Nov.  17, 1875.  For  the  develop- 
ment see  III.,  below. 

The  three  objects  of  the  society  are:  (1)  to  itam 
a  nucleus  of  the  imiversal  brotherhood  of  human- 
ity, without  distinction  of  race,  creed,  sex,  caaite, 
or  color;  (2)  to  encourage  the  study  of  compara- 
tive religion,  philosophy,  and  science;  (3)  to  inves- 
tigate the  unexplained  laws  of  nature  and  the  powen 
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latent  in  man.  Assent  to  the  first  of  these  objects  is 
required  for  membership,  the  remaining  two  being 
optional.  *'  The  Society  has  no  dogmas  or  creed,  is 
entirely  non-sectarian  and  includes  in  its  member- 
ship adherents  of  all  faiths  and  of  none,  exacting 
only  from  each  member  the  tolerance  for  the  be- 
Uefs  of  others  that  he  would  wish  them  to  exhibit 
toward  his  own."  In  1895,  William  Quan  Judge, 
then  vice-president  of  the  society,  led  a  secession 
movement  which  resulted  in  a  separation  therefrom 
of  a  large  number  of  the  American  and  some  of  the 
European  members.  The  seceding  body,  however, 
soon  divided  into  two  bodies,  one  of  which  is  known 
as  the  Universal  Brotherhood  and  Theosophical 
Society  (see  III.,  below).  The  other  body,  known 
as  the  Theosophical  Society  in  America,  again  sub- 
divided ;  one  division  located  at  244  Lenox  Avenue, 
New  York  City,  now  publishes  The  Word,  a  monthly 
magazine,  and  the  other  division,  headed  by  Charles 
Johnston,  159  Warren  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  pub- 
lishes the  Theosophical  Quarterly.  The  parent  society 
is  international,  with  headquarters  at  Adyar,  Mad- 
ras, India.  The  last  yearly  report  of  its  president, 
Mrs.  Annie  Besant,  shows  in  Dec.,  1907,  a  total  of 
655  branches  all  over  the  world,  77  of  which  are  in 
America.  A  large  literature  has  grown  up  within 
the  society,  including  the  regular  publication  of 
forty-seven  magazines.  The  general  secretaiy  of 
the  American  section  is  Weller  Van  Hook,  103 
State  Street,  Chicago,  HI.  Marie  Poutz. 

in.  Universal  Brotherhood  and  Theosophical 
Society:  The  original  name  of  the  society  founded 
by  Madame  Blavatsky  in  New  York,  1875,  was 
The  Theosophical  Society.  In  this  she  hdd  no 
official  position  except  that  of  corresponding  sec- 
retary, but  nevertheless  she  possessed  the  highest 
authority,  and  was  the  inspiration  and  heart  of  the 
movement.  Through  her  the  teachings  of  theosophy 
were  given  to  the  world,  and  without  her  the  theo- 
sophical movement  could  not  have  been.  In  1878 
she  visited  Great  Britain  and  India,  in  both  of  which 
countries  she  founded  branch  societies.  The  parent 
body  in  New  York  became  later  the  Aryan  Theo- 
sophical Society  and  has  always  had  its  headquar- 
ters in  America;  and  of  this  William  Quan  Judge 
was  president  until  his  death  in  1896.  In  1888 
Madame  Blavatsky,  then  in  London,  on  the  sug- 
gestion of  Judge,  founded  the  Esoteric  School  of 
Theosophy  for  students,  of  which  she  wrote  that  it 
was  "  the  heart  of  the  Theosophical  Movement," 
and  of  this  she  appointed  Judge  her  sole  represen- 
tative in  America.  This  is  only  one  of  the  evidences 
of  Madame  Blavatsky's  regard  for  Judge,  a  regard 
which  continued  undiminished  until  her  death,  in 
1891,  when  he  became  her  successor.  In  1893  there 
openly  began  what  had  been  going  on  beneath  the 
surface  for  some  time,  a  bitter  attack  ostensibly 
against  Judge,  but  in  reality  against  Madame  Bla- 
vatsky. This  attack  threatened  to  disrupt  the  whole 
society  and  to  thwart  the  main  purpose  of  its  exist- 
ence, the  cause  of  universal  brotherhood.  Finally, 
the  American  members  decided  to  take  action  and, 
at  the  annual  convention  held  in  Boston  in  1895, 
reasserted  the  principles  of  theosophy  as  laid  down 
by  Madame  Blavatsky,  and  elected  Judge  presi- 
dent for  life,  the  majority  of  the  active  members 


throiighout  the  world  concurring  in  this  action, 
which  relieved  the  society  of  those  who  had  joined 
it  for  purposes  other  than  the  furtherance  of  uni- 
versal brotherhood.  One  year  later,  1896,  Judge 
died,  leaving  as  his  successor  Katherine  Tingley, 
who  had  been  associated  in  the  work  for  some  years. 
Mrs.  Tingley  put  into  actual  working  practise  the 
ideab  of  theosophy  for  which  Madame  Blavatsky 
and  Judge  had  laid  the  foundations.  To  safeguard 
the  work,  a  further  reorganization  of  the  society  was 
adopted  at  the  annual  convention  at  Chicago,  1898. 
The  full  title  of  the  organization  is  now  the  Univer- 
sal Brotherhood  and  Theosophical  Society.  "  The 
principal  purpose  of  this  organization  is  to  teach 
brotherhood,  demonstrate  that  it  is  a  fact  in  nature 
and  make  it  a  living  power  in  the  life  of  humanity. 
The  subsidiary  purposes  are:  to  study  ancient  and 
modem  religion,  science,  philosophy,  and  art;  to 
investigate  ^e  laws  of  nature  and  the  divine  powers 
in  man." 

In  1898  Mrs.  Tingley  established  the  Interna- 
tional Brotherhood  League,  the  department  of  the 
Universal  Brotherhood  for  practical  humanitarian 
work,  and  under  its  auspices  rendered  aid  to  sol- 
diers at  Montauk  after  the  close  of  the  Spanish- 
American  war.  Later  she  took  a  relief  expedition 
into  Cuba,  the  United  States  govenmient  £^ording 
her  free  transportation  for  physicians,  nurses,  and 
supplies.  Thus  began  her  work  in  Cuba,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  establishment  of  Raja  Yoga  schools  at 
Santiago  and  Pinar  del  Rio  and  now  on  San  Juan 
battlefield,  which  she  has  recently  purchased.  Other 
Raja  Yoga  schools  besides  that  at  Point  Loma  have 
been  established  by  her  in  the  New  Forest,  Eng- 
land, also  on  the  Island  of  VisingsO,  Sweden.  In 
1900  the  headquarters  were  moved  from  New  York 
to  Point  Loma,  which  is  now  the  international  cen- 
ter of  the  theosophical  movement  throughout  the 
world.  This  organization  is  unsectarian  and  non- 
political;  none  of  its  officers  or  workers  receives  any 
salary  or  financial  recompense.       j,  n.  Fussell. 

Bibuoorapbt:  The  authoritative  writings  of  modem  the- 
osophy are  the  foUowixig  by  Madame  H.  P.  Blavatsky,  all 
published  in  London  unless  otherwise  noted,  and  edi- 
tions, some  of  them  noteworthy,  of  the  principal  works 
of  Blavatsky  and  Judge  have  been  issued  at  Point  Loma, 
Gal.,  1907-10:  Itit  UnoeiUd,  2  vols..  New  York,  1877; 
Voic^  of  th€  Silenee,  1809;  The  Secret  Doctrine,  3  vols., 
new  ed.,  1897.  index  to  vols.  i.-ii.,  1899;  The  Key  to  The- 
oeophvt  1893;  and  Studiee  in  OecttUiem  (an  edition  at 
Point  Loma,  1910);  by  Annie  Besant,  all  published  in 
London:  Building  of  the  Koemo;  1894;  Path  of  Dieciple- 
ehip,  1895;  The  Ancient  Wiedom,  1897;  Fotar  Great  ReHg- 
ione^  1897;  Reincomation,  3d  ed.,  1898;  Evolution  of  Life 
and  Form,  1899;  Man  and  His  Bodiee,  2d  ed.,  1900;  Re- 
ligioua  Probleme  in  India,  1902;  Thought  Power,  its  Control 
and  Culture,  1903;  A  Study  in  Conecioueneee,  1904;  The- 
oeophy  and  the  New  Peychology,  1904;  Changing  World* 
and  Lecturee  to  Theosophical  Studenta,  1909;  and  Popular 
Lectures  on  Theosophy,  1910;  by  Annie  Basant  and  C.  W. 
Leadbeater,  Thought  Forms,  London,  1905;  by  C.  W.  Lead- 
beater,  all  published  in  London  except  the  last;  CUxirvoy* 
ance,  1899;  Invisible  Helpers,  1901;  Dreams,  2d  ed.,  1903; 
The  Astral  Plane,  4th  ed..  1904;  The  Christian  Creed,  2d 
ed.,  1904;  and  Man  Visible  and  InvisibU,  New  York,  1903: 
Q.  R.  S.  Mead,  Fragments  of  Faith  Forgotten,  London, 
1900;  A.  P.  Sinnett,  The  OccuU  World,  London,  1882; 
idem.  Esoteric  Buddhism,  ib.  1888;  idem.  Growth  of  the 
Soul,  ib.  1896.  Also  Mabel  Collins.  Light  on  the  Path. 
London,  new  ed.,  1896;  H.  S.  Olcott,  Old  Diary  Leaves,  ^ 
series.  New  York,  1895-1904;  Katherine  Tingley,  Mysteries 
of  the  Heart  Doctrine,  2d  ed.,  Point  Loma,  1903;  idem  and 
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others,  Pith  and  Marrow  of  Some  Sacred  Writtnga,  ib.  1905; 
and  W.  Q.  Judge.  Echoes  from  the  Orient^  3d  ed.,  New  York, 
1893;  idem.  Epitome  of  Theoeophy,  Point  Loma,  1908; 
J.  H.  FuBsell,  Incidents  in  the  Hist,  of  the  Theoaoj^ical 
Movement,  Point  Loma,  1910;  Theoeophical  Manuals,  A>., 
1910  (18  numbers). 

Other  works,  for  and  against,  are:  J.  C.  F.  Zoellner, 
Transcendental  Physics,  London,  1882;  W.  J.  Colville, 
Universal  Theosophy,  Chicago,  1888;  J.  H.  Dewey,  The 
Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life,  Buffalo.  1888;  C.  Behre. 
Spiritisten,  Mystiker  und  Theosophen,  Leipoic,  1890;  J.  L. 
Harder-Hickey,  La  Thiosophie,  Paris.  1890;  W.  R.  Old, 
What  is  Theosophy  t  London,  1891;  J.  Murdoch,  Theosophy 
Exposed:  or,  Mrs.  Besant  and  her  Guru,  Madras,  1893; 
idem.  The  Theosophic  Craze:  its  History:  how  Mrs.  Besant 
uHis  befooled  and  deposed,  Madras,  1894;  J.  A.  Anderson, 
Reincarnation,  San  Francisco,  1894;  L.  L.  de  Rosny,  Le 
Bouddhisme  Mectique,  Paris,  1894;  C.  F.  Wright,  Outline 
of  the  Principles  of  Afodem  Theosophy,  Boston,  1894;  H. 
Goering,  Theosophische  Schriften,  30  parts,  Brunswick, 
1894-96;  W.  Kingsland,  The  Esoteric  Basis  of  Christianr 
ity,  London,  1895;  A.  Lillie.  Madame  Blavatsky  and  her 
"  Theosophy,"  London.  1895;  J.  W.  Boissevain,  Inleiding 
tot  de  Theosophie,  Amsterdam,  1902;  C.  Bleibtreu,  Die 
Vertreter  des  Jahrhunderts,  vol.  iii.,  Theosophy,  Berlin, 
1904;  W.  Bnihn.  Theosophie  und  Theologie,  GlOckatadt, 
1907;  A.  B.  Kingsford  and  £.  Maitland,  The  Perfect  Way 
or  the  Finding  of  Christ,  New  York,  1908;  0.  Sulser,  Mo- 
dems indische  Theosophie  und  Christentum,  Leipsic,  1909; 
C.  Bragdon.  Theosophy  and  the  Theosophical  Society, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  1909;  J.  H.  Fussell,  Mrs.  Annie  Besant 
and  the  Moral  Code,  Point  Loma,  1909;  0.  F.  Moore,  Notes 
from  India,  Theosophy  and  Co-Masonry,  ib.  1910;  R. 
Bteiner.  Theosophy;  an  Introduction  to  the  supersensible 
Knowledge  of  the  World  and  the  Distinction  of  Man,  New 
York  and  Chicago,  1910. 

THEOTOKES,  the-ot'o-kiz  (THEOTOKIS), 
NICEPHORUS:  Greek  scholar  and  distinguished 
preacher,  archbishop  of  Catharinodav  [Slavensk 
and  Kherson]  and  of  Astrachan;  b.  on  the  island  of 
Ck)rfu  Feb.,  1731  (so  Strahl;  others  1736);  d.  in 
Moscow  May  31,  1800.  He  began  his  studies  at  a 
school  of  his  native  island,  and  continued  them  in 
Bologna  and  Padua.  After  returning  to  his  father- 
land he  became  hierodiakonos  in  1748  and  hiero- 
monachos  in  1753.  Until  1765  he  was  preacher  and 
teacher  in  the  school  of  Corfu,  where  he  had  studied. 
He  was  then  preacher  in  Constantinople  and  re- 
sided in  Germany  for  some  years  from  1770;  school- 
director  at  Jassy,  1774-77,  after  which  he  joined  his 
friend  Eugenios  Bulgaris  (q.v.)  in  Russia,  whom 
he  succeeded  as  archbishop  of  Catharinoslav  in  1779, 
and  in  1786  wa«  translated  to  Astrachan.  In  1796 
he  was  removed  and  thenceforth  lived  in  retirement 
in  the  Danielovski  monastery  in  Moscow. 

Theotokes'  most  cherished  wish  was  to  elevate 
his  people  religiously  and  spiritually.  He  therefore 
cultivated  learning  and  used  the  modem  Greek 
speech  in  his  writings,  with  no  slight  literaiy  skill. 
He  is  to  be  classed  with  Adimantios  Korias  and 
Eugenios  Bulgaris  and  among  the  most  influential 
Greeks  of  the  eighteenth  century  who  prepared  the 
way  for  Hellenic  independence,  though  he  differed 
from  these  in  that  he  held  more  closely  to  the 
traditional  orthodoxy.  In  the  West  he  is  known 
chiefly  in  connection  with  the  modem  interest  in 
the  Catenae  (q.v.).  He  edited,  though  not  critically, 
the  so-called  Catena  Lipsiensia  (2  vols.,  1772-73; 
cf.  H.  Karo  and  J.  Liezmann,  Calenarum  GrcBcarum 
catalogua,  Nachrichten  der  GesdUchafi  der  Wisaen- 
schaften  zu  G6Uingen,  phU.-hist.  Klasse,  1902)  from 
a  manuscript  of  the  eleventh  centuiy  containing  the 
entire  Oktateuch  which  he  found  in  the  library  of 


Prince  Ghikas  and  another  manuscript  of  the  year 
1104  which  he  obtained  from  Constantinople.    An- 
other work  more  widely  known  in  the  West  is  Theo> 
tokes'  edition  of  the  Greek  translation  of  the  ascetic 
works  of  Isaac  of  Nineveh   (q.v.;    cf.   Fabricius- 
Harles,  xi.  120)  made  by  the  monks  Patricius  and 
Abraamius  (Leipsic,  1770).    He  also  translated  the 
"  Golden  Book  "  of  Rabbi  Samuel  (Leipsic,  1769.. 
This  work,  said  to  have  been  written  in  Arabic  aitd 
translated  into  Latin  by  a  Spaniard,  Alfonsus  Booo- 
sus,  presents  Samuel,  a  rabbi  of  Morocco,  writing 
to  Rabbi  Isaac  and  expressing  his  fear  that  Jesib 
was  the  Messiah,  basing  the  apprehension  on  the 
thousand  years'  duration  of  the  oppression  of  the 
Jews,  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  Talmud.    It  w5l» 
as  preacher,   however,   that   Theotokes   was  hesx 
known  to  his  contemporaries,  and  his  influence  on 
the  future  development  of  Greek    preaching  ^*as 
great.     His  sermons  have  been  collected  (5  vols., 
vol.  i.,  Leipsic,  1766,  vols,  ii.-v.,   Moscow,  I7y6- 
1808).     Theotokes'  general   repute   was  such  that 
questions  of  dogmatics  and  practical  problems  in 
the  cure  of  souls  were  often  referred  to  him  for 
answer.    In  this  way  a  number  of  minor  ^-riting* 
arose  which  are  highly  esteemed  by  the  orthodox  snd 
exist  in  both  Greek  and  Russian  translation.    A  col- 
lection of  letters  of  this  sort  was  published  at  Athens 
in  1890  by  Johannes  Sakkelion  under  the  title  "  Un- 
published Works."    He  also  left  w^orks  on  mathe- 
matics and  geography.    [An  Evangelic€il  and  Exeget- 
ical  Commentary  upon  Select  Portions  of  the  Mev 
Testament  Founded  on  the  Writings  of  Nicef^umu 
Theotoces,  by  S.  Nicolaides,  was  published  in  Loo- 
don  in  I860.]  (Phiupp  Meyer.) 

Bibuoorapht:  P.  Strahl.  Das  getehrte  RussUmd,  Leipnc. 
1828;  A.  C.  Demetraoopuloe.  Oracia  orthodoia,  ib.  18T2, 
A.  D.  Kyriakoe.  Geschichte  der  orientaix^chen  Kirchen,  ib. 
1902.  llie  literature  in  Greek  is  sivea  in  Hauck-Henog. 
JB^.  xix.  673. 


THEOTOKOS,  tht-et'O-kos  ("God-bearing"):  A 
term  applied  in  the  early  Church  to  Mary  the  mother 
of  Christ  in  order  to  lay  the  strictest  emphasis  upon 
the  incarnation  in  opposition  to  those  who  tai^t 
that  God  could  not  be  bom  of  a  human  parent  and 
in  defense  of  the  doctrine  that  the  birth  of  Christ  in- 
volved his  two  natures.  It  was  adopted  at  the 
Councils  of  Ephesus  (431)  and  Chalcedon  (451) 
against  Nestorianism  (see  Nebtorixts;  also  Nes- 
TORiANs).  The  term  is  now  a  favorite  designation 
in  the  Greek  Church  for  the  Viigjn  Maiy. 

THERAPEUT^,  ther^a-pia'tl  or  ptl't^:  Name 
of  a  reputed  sect  of  ascetics.  A  treatise  attributed 
to  Philo  has  come  down,  entitled  Peri  biou  tke^ 
r&ikon  (F.  C.  Conybeare,  Philo:  about  the  Contem- 
plative Life,  Oxford,  1895),  in  which  the  Therapeutc 
are  represented  as  ascetics,  learned  in  Scripture, 
dwelling  in  colonies,  and  following  the  contemfdatiTe 
life.  Though  scattered  in  many  parts  of  the  world, 
the  majority  were  said  to  be  in  Egypt  with  head- 
quarters near  Alexandria  beyond  Lake  Mareotis. 
There  they  dwelt  securely  in  separate  huts  ooUeeted 
in  villages;  and  in  each  dwelling  there  was  a  sacred 
chamber  (aemncUm  or  monasterion),  where,  whcOy 
secluded  from  the  world,  the  mysteries  of  the  po^ 
feet  life  were  realized.    Into  theae  they  took  nntfaer 
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food  nor  drink,  but  only  the  law,  the  prophecies, 
songs  of  praise,  and  the  like.  All  day  they  con- 
templated the  (Old  Testament)  Scriptures,  deci- 
phering the  hidden  sense  from  the  words  assumed 
as  symbols.  As  models  they  had  also  the  writings  of 
"  ancient  men,"  or  the  memorials  of  their  founders. 
Besides,  they  had  songs  and  hymns  in  different 
meters.  Their  devotional  chambers  they  left 
only  after  sunset  for  food  and  sleep,  without  cross- 
ing, as  a  rule,  the  threshold  of  the  house.  Fasting 
was  carried  on  from  three  to  six  days  in  the  week. 
On  the  seventh  day  as  well  as  the  forty-ninth  and 
fiftieth,  after  anointing  themselves  with  oil,  they 
assembled  in  common  celebration,  the  sexes  being 
separated  by  a  partition.  On  such  days,  they 
arrayed  themselves  in  white  garments  and  partook 
of  a  common  meal,  prescribed  to  consist  of  bread, 
salt,  hyssop,  and  water.  The  leader  delivered  a 
discourse,  which  was  followed  by  philosophizing  on 
the  part  of  the  members,  interspersed  with  singing. 
Then  the  holy  table  was  brought  in,  containing  the 
most  sacred  viands,  leavened  bread  and  salt.  The 
allegorical  significance  referring  to  the  table  in  the 
temple  and  the  distinction  of  the  holy  ones  (priests) 
from  others  is  obscure.  Then  followed  an  all-night 
vigil,  consisting  of  exhilarating  choral  song  and 
dance,  in  imitation  of  that  of  Miriam  upon  the  de- 
liverance from  the  Red  Sea  (Ex,  xv.  1-21). 

The  first  to  mention  this  writing  was  Eusebius 
(Hist,  eccl.f  II.,  xvi.-xvii.;  Eng.  transl.,  NPNF, 
2d  ser.,  i.  116-119),  who,  professing  to  quote  from 
Philo,  regarded  the  Therapeutaj  as  the  oldest  Alex- 
andrine Christians,  and  they  and  their  practises 
were  to  him  the  weightiest  proof  that  the  Christian 
asceticism  of  his  day,  the  philosophizing  monas- 
ticism,  was  original  Christianity  itself.  This  waa  a 
strong  support  to  the  conception  of  Christianity 
which  prevailed  in  the  Church  at  the  time.  Philo 
rose  in  estimation  and  Jerome  placed  him  among 
the  illustrious  men  of  the  Church,  a  dignity  which 
remained  unchallenged  for  a  thousand  years.  Prot- 
estant criticism  easily  overturned  this  assimiption, 
and  declared  the  Therapeutae  to  have  been  a  society 
of  philosophizing  Jews.  Until  recently  this  verdict 
prevailed,  and  the  appearance  of  the  Therapeutae  in 
the  time  of  Christ  was  industriously  employed  to 
illustrate  the  diversification  of  the  Jews  in  Alexan- 
dria. They  were  presumed  to  be  the  Alexandrine 
parallel  to  the  Palestinian  Essenes.  H.  Graetz  first 
pointed  out  that  they  must  be  Christian  monks  of 
the  third  century  {Geachichte  der  Juderij  iii.  463  sqq., 
2d  ed.,  Leipsic,  1882).  The  result  of  the  reinvesti- 
gation of  P.  F.  Lucius  (Die  Therapeuten  und  ihre 
Stellung  in  der  Geschicfue  der  Askese,  Strasbiu^, 
1879)  was  as  follows:  the  work  was  produced  not 
long  before  the  two  of  Eusebius  by  a  literary  philo- 
sophic author  of  ascetic  temperament  e^  a  pane- 
gyric of  asceticism;  and  to  secure  the  weight  of  an- 
tiquity and  authority  he  attached  Philo's  name. 
That  the  existence  of  the  sect  was  most  improbable 
among  the  Jews  of  the  Alexandrine  period  was 
shown  on  internal  grounds.  Besides,  although  rep- 
resented to  be  scattered  world-wide  no  writer  be- 
fore Eusebius  mentioned  them,  nor  did  Philo  in 
any  other  of  his  writings.  Philo  could  neither  have 
intended  nor  composed  it  as  an  appendix  to  the 


Quod  omnis  prdbua  liber.  Not  only  the  details  but 
the  philosophic-ascetic  ideals  of  the  author  with 
their  rude  attacks  upon  Plato  and  Hellenism  are 
inconsistent  with  Philo's  sympathy  for  Hellenic 
culture.  That  it  was  a  Christian  work  of  about  the 
year  300  was  shown  because  (I)  Eusebius,  who 
knew  Christian  monasticism,  rediscovered  Christian 
monks  in  the  Therapeutae;  (2)  sects  based  on  the 
Old  Testament  but  who  stripped  ofif  the  Jewish  na- 
tional character  are  unknown  in  Judaism;  (3)  if 
Christian  monks  are  at  the  basis,  the  writing  can 
not  be  earlier  than  the  middle  of  the  third  century. 
In  conclusion,  Lucius,  from  his  thorough  acquaint- 
ance with  monasticism  before  Constantine,  was 
able  to  point  out  the  detailed  correspondence  of  the 
Therapeutae  to  Christian  monks,  even  after  the 
author  haid  veiled  unequivocal  Christian  marks. 
Nevertheless,  if  this  prove  conclusive,  yet  the  wri- 
ting would  open  glimpses  in  many  points  into  an 
ancient  Christian  monasticism  hitherto  unknown. 
At  least  not  in  every  respect  would  it  stand  isolated 
to  modem  knowledge  (see  Hieracas,  Hieracites); 
it  would  locate  itself  in  some  offshoot  from  Origen, 
but  in  detail  would  contain  much  that  is  new  and 
striking,  since  reference  to  Gnostic  communities  is 
not  to  be  thought  of.  But  new  light  has  been 
brought  to  bear  on  the  work  by  F.  C.  Conybeare, 
and  by  P.  Wendland  (Die  Therapeuten,  Leipsic, 
1896).  The  latter  showed  that  the  work  accords 
philologically  with  the  genuine  tracts,  and  points 
out,  from  tiBditional  historical  considerations,  that 
it  was  already  in  existence  by  the  middle  of  the 
third  century.  He  made  it  seem  probable,  further, 
that  the  inconsistency  with  other  works  of  Philo 
does  not  necessarily  invalidate  unity  of  authorship; 
and  that  the  tract  was  a  continuation  of  the  de- 
scription of  the  Essenes,  and  therefore  a  part  of  the 
lost  He  hyper  JudaiOn  apologiaj  which  is  identical 
with  the  Hypothetika,  If,  until  further  proof  to  the 
contraiy,  the  work  is  to  obtain  as  genuine,  then 
the  Therapeutae  are  to  be  recognized  as  a  circle  of 
Jewish  contemplative  students  of  Scripture  settled 
on  Lake  Mareotis.  If  the  whole  is  literally  true, 
Philo  has  introduced  much  that  is  extra-Jewish 
and  strange;  and  that  he  is  silent  about  them 
elsewhere  remains  striking.  With  the  Essenes  the 
Therapeutae  have  no  connection. 

(A.  Harnack.) 

Bibuoorapht:  The  completeness  of  the  edition  of  Philo's 
De  vita  corUempUUiva  by  F.  C.  Conybeare  noted  in  the 
text,  including  the  commentary  and  a  most  comprehen- 
sive series  of  excuxsuses  covering  all  questions  respecting 
the  Therapeutn,  together  with  the  annotated  bibliography 
(pp.  391-399),  makes  unnecessary  here  a  list  of  worics. 
Investigation  of  this  subject  should  not  be  imdertaken 
without  a  mastery  of  what  Ck>nybeare  has  offered.  Later 
discussions  do  little  beside  traverse  his  work.  Cf.  W. 
Bousset,  Die  Rdigion  dea  JudmUumt,  pp.  443  sqq.,  Berlin, 
1903;  DCB,  iv.  368^71. 

THEREMIR,    LUDWIG    FRIEDRICH    FRANZ: 

Distinguished  preacher  and  professor  in  Berlin;  b. 
at  Gramrow  (55  m.  n.e.  of  Berlin)  Mar.  19,  1780;  d. 
in  Berlin  Sept.  26,  1846.  He  studied  at  Halle,  and 
was  ordained  in  Geneva  in  1805.  From  1810  he 
lived  in  Berlin,  first  as  French  preacher  of  a  Re- 
formed congregation,  after  1814  as  (German)  court 
preacher.    He  became  superior  consistorial  coun- 
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cilor  and  member  of  the  department  of  education 
in  1824  and  professor  of  homiletics  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Berlin  in  1839.  His  preaching  was  charac- 
terized by  scrupulous  adherence  to  purity  and  cor- 
rectness of  form,  with  earnest  striving  to  enforce 
the  truth  by  all  the  arts  of  eloquence;  its  content 
was  the  Biblical  Christ,  the  pure  Evangelical  truth. 
Ten  volimies  of  sermons  (Berlin,  1818  sqq.,  in  re- 
peated editions  and  various  forms)  preserve  his  dis- 
coiurses,  and  Die  Beredsamkeit  eine  Tugend,  oder 
Grundlinien  einer  tystemoHschen  Rhetorik  (BerUn, 
1814;  Eng.  transl.  by  W.  G.  T.  Shedd,  Eloquence  a 
Virtue f  Andover,  1850,  new  ed.,  1872)  expounds 
his  homiletical  principles.  In  Die  Lekre  vom  gdU^ 
lichen  Reiche  (Berlin,  1823)  Theremin  seeks  to  de- 
velop the  entire  moral  and  dogmatic  basis  of  Chris- 
tianity from  the  concept  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 
Adalberte  Bekenntniase  (Berlin,  1828;  Eng.  transl., 
Confessions  of  Adalbertf  London,  1838)  is  apologetic 
in  character,  presenting  the  stoiy  of  a  life  long  rest- 
less and  troubled  because  of  devotion  to  the  world 
and  unbehef,  then  by  providential  leading  and 
subjective  receptivity  brought  to  faith  and  Chris- 
tian fellowship.  Abendstunden  (3  vols.,  Berlin, 
1833-39)  was  Theremin's  most  popular  work;  it  is 
a  collection  of  religious  poems,  stories,  letters,  and 
the  like,  often  showing  more  rhetoric  than  true 
poetic  form,  yet  containing  many  meritorious  pro- 
ductions. His  last  publication  was  Demosthenes 
und  MassiUon,  ein  Beitrag  zur  Geschichte  der  Bered- 
samkeit (Berlin,  1845).  (C.  von  PALMERf.) 
Biblioorapht:  ADB^  zxxvii.  724. 

THERESA,  te-rt'sQ  or  t6-r6'sa  (TERESA  DE 
JESUS),  SAINT:  Spanish  mystic  and  monastic 
reformer;  b.  at  Avila  (53  m.  n.w.  of  Madrid),  Old 
Castile,  Mar.  28, 1515;  d.  at  Alva  Oct.  4,  1582.  The 
deeply  pious  and  ascetic  ideal  after  the  example  of 
saints  and  martyrs  was  early  instilled  in  her  by  her 

father,  the  knight  Alonso  Sanchez  de 

Cloister     Cepeda,  and  especially  by  her  mother. 

Life.        Beatrix  d'Avila  y  Ahumada.    Leaving 

her  parental  home  secretly  one  morn- 
ing in  1534,  she  entered  the  monastery  of  the  In- 
carnation of  the  CarmeUte  nuns  at  Avila.  In  the 
cloister  she  suffered  much  from  illness.  Early  in  her 
sickness  she  experienced  periods  of  spiritual  ecstasy 
through  the  use  of  the  devotional  book,  Abecedario 
esjnritualj  commonly  known  as  the  **  third  "  or  the 
**  spiritual  alphabet "  (published,  six  parts,  1537- 
1554).  This  work,  following  the  example  of  similar 
writings  of  the  medieval  mystics,  consisted  of  di- 
rections for  tests  of  conscience  and  for  spiritual  self- 
concentration  and  inner  contemplation,  known  in 
mystical  nomenclature  as  oratio  recoUedionis  or 
oratio  mentalis.  Besides,  she  employed  other  m3rs- 
tical  ascetic  works;  such  as  the  Tractatus  de  oror 
tione  et  meditatione  of  Peter  of  Alcantara  (q.v.), 
and  perhaps  many  of  those  upon  which  Ignatius 
Loyola  based  his  Exercitia,  and  not  improbably  this 
Exercitia  itself.  She  professed,  in  her  illness,  to 
rise  from  the  lowest  stage,  ''  recollection,"  to  the 
**  devotions  of  peace  "  or  even  to  the  "  devotions  of 
union,"  which  was  one  of  perfect  ecstasy.  With 
this  was  frequently  joined  a  rich ''  blessing  of  tears." 
As  the  merely  outer  and  void  Roman  Catholic  dis- 
tinction between  mortal  and  venial  sin  dawned 


upon  her,  she  came  upon  the  secret  of  the  awful 
terror  of  sinful  iniquity,  and  the  inheroit  nature  of 
original  sin.   With  this  was  correlated  the  oQQsciou»- 
ness  of  utter  natural  impotence  and  the  necessity 
of  absolute  subjection  to  God.     The  intimation  on 
the  part  of  various  of  her  friends  (c.  1556)  of  a  dia- 
bolical, not  divine,  element   in   her   supematoral 
experiences  led  her  to  the  most  horrible  self-inflicted 
tortures  and  mortifications,    far  in   excess  of  her 
ordinary   asceticism,    until    Francisco    Borgia,  to 
whom  ^e  had  made  confession,  reassured  her.   On 
St.  Peter's  Day  of  1559  she   became  firmly  co&- 
vinced  that  Christ  was  present  to  her  in  bodily 
form,  though  invisible.     This  vision  lasted  almost 
uninterruptedly  for  more  than  two  years.     In  an- 
other vision,  a  seraph  drove  the  fiery  point  of  a 
golden  lance  repeatedly  through  her  heart,  causing 
an  unexampled,  as  it  were,  spiritual-bodily  pain. 
The  memory  of  this  episode  served  as  an  inspira- 
tion in  determining  her  long  struggle  of  love  and 
suffering,  from  which  emanated  her  life-long  pas- 
sion for  conformation  to  the  life  and  endurance  of 
the  Savior,  to  be  epitomized  in  the  cry  usually  in- 
scribed as  a  motto  upon  her  images:    "  Lord,  either 
let  me  suffer  or  let  me  die." 

The  incentive  to  give  outward  practical  expres- 
sion to  her  inward  motive  was  inspired  in  Theresa 
by  Peter  of  Alcantara    (q.v.).     Inci- 
Activities    dentally,  he  became  acqiiainted  ynth 
as  Founder  her  early  in  1560,  and  became  her  ^liii- 
and    Re-    tual  guide  and  counselor.     She  now  re- 
former,     solved  to  foimd  a  Carmelite  monasteiy 
for  nuns,  and   to  reform   the   laxity 
which  she  had  foimd  in  the  Cloister  of  the  Incarna- 
tion and  others.     Giumara  de  Ullon,  a  woman  of 
wealth  and  a  friend,  supplied  the  funds.     The  ab- 
solute poverty  of  the  new  monastery  established 
in  1562  and  named  St.  Joseph's,  at  first  excited  a 
scandal  among  the  citizens  and  authorities  of  Avila, 
and  the  little  house  with  its  chapel  was  in  peril  of 
suppression;   but  powerful  patrons  like  the  bishop 
himself,  as  well  as  the  impression  of  well-secured 
subsistence  and  prosperity,  turned  animosity  into 
applause.     In  Mar.,  1563,  when  Theresa  removed 
to  the  new  cloister,  she  received  the  papal  sanction 
to  her  prime  principle  of  absolute  poverty  and  re- 
nunciation of  property,  which  she   proceeded  to 
formulate  into  a  "  Constitution."     Her  plan  was 
the  revival   of  the  earlier  stricter    rules,   supple- 
mented by  new  regulations  like  the  three  disciplines 
of  ceremonial  flagellation  prescribed  for  the  divine 
service  every  week,  and  the  discalceation  of  the 
nims,  or  the  substitution  of  leather  or  wooden  san- 
dals for  shoes.    For  the  first  five  years  Theresa  re- 
mained in  pious  seclusion,  engaged  in  writing.    In 
1657  she  received  a  patent  from  the  Carmelite  gen- 
eral, Rubeo  de  Raveima,  to  establish  new  houses  of 
her  order,  and  in  this  effort  and  later  visitatians 
she  made  long  journeys  through  nearly  all  the 
provinces  of  Spain.    Of  these  she  gives  a  descrip- 
tion in  her  Lihro  de  las  Fundadonea  (a  late  ed^ 
Madrid,  1880;  Eng.  transl..  Book  of  the  FaundaHota, 
London,   1871).    Between  1567  and  1571,  refonn 
convents  were  established  at  Medina  del  f>iwpft, 
Malagon,  Valladolid,  Toledo,  Pastranaj  Salammea, 
and  Alba  de  Tonnes.    After  her  spirit  and  <wrMnp|a, 
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a  siinilar  movement  for  men  was  begun  by  Juan  de 
la  Cruz.  Another  friend,  Geronimo  Gradan,  Car- 
melite visitator  of  the  older  observance  of  Andalusia 
and  apostolic  commissioner,  and  later  provincial  of 
the  Theresian  reforms,  gave  her  powerful  support 
in  founding  convents  at  Segovia  (1571),  Veas  de 
Segura  (1574),  Seville  (1575),  and  Caravaca  in 
Murcia  (1576),  while  the  deeply  mystical  Juan,  by 
his  power  as  teacher  and  preacher  promoted  the 
inner  life  of  the  movement.  In  1576  began  a  series 
of  persecutions  on  the  part  of  the  older  observant 
Carmelite  order  against  Theresa,  her  friends,  and 
her  reforms.  Pursuant  to  a  body  of  resolutions 
adopted  at  the  general  chapter  at  Piacemsa,  the 
**  definitors "  of  the  order  forbade  all  further 
founding  of  convents.  The  general  condemned  her 
to  voluntary  retirement  to  one  of  her  institutions. 
She  obeyed  and  chose  St.  Joseph's  at  Toledo.  Her 
friends  and  subordinates  were  subjected  to  greater 
trials.  Finally,  after  several  years  her  pleadings  by 
letter  with  Philip  II.  secured  relief.  As  a  result,  in 
1579,  the  processes  before  the  Inquisition  against 
her,  Gracian,  and  others  were  dropped,  and  the 
extension  of  the  reform  was  at  least  negatively  per- 
mitted. A  brief  of  Gregory  XIII.  allowed  a  special 
provincial  for  the  younger  branch  of  the  discalceate 
nuns,  and  a  royal  rescript  created  a  protective 
board  of  four  assessors  for  the  reform.  During  the 
last  three  years  of  her  life  Theresa  founded  con- 
vents at  Villanueva  de  la  Xara  in  northern  Andu- 
lusia  (1580),  Palencia  (1580),  Soria  (1581),  Burgos, 
and  at  Granada  (1582).  In  all  seventeen  niumeries, 
all  but  one  founded  by  her,  and  as  many  men's 
cloisters  were  due  to  her  reform  activity  of  twenty 
years.  Her  final  illness  overtook  her  on  one  of  her 
journeys  from  Burgos  to  Alba  de  Tormes.  Forty 
years  after  her  death  she  was  canonized,  and  her 
church  reveres  her  as  the  "  seraphic  viigin."  The 
Cortes  exalted  her  to  patroness  of  Spain  in  1814, 
and  the  university  previously  conferred  the  title 
Doctor  ecdesioB  with  a  diploma.  The  mysticism  in 
her  works  exerted  a  formative  influence  upon  many 
theologians  of  the  following  centuries,  such  as 
Francis  of  Sales,  Fdnelon,  and  the  Port  Royalists. 

The  kernel  of  Theresa's  mystical  thought  through- 
out all  her  writings  is  the  ascent  of  the  soul  in  four 
stages  C*  Autobiography,"  chap,  x.-xxii.).  The 
first,  or  "  heart's  devotion,"  is  that  of  devout  con- 
templation or  concentration,  the  withdrawal  of  the 
soul  from  without  and  specially  the  devout  ob- 
servance of  the  passion  of  Christ  and  penitence. 
The  second  is  the  "  devotion  of  peace," 
Her  Mysti-  in  which  at  least  the  human  will  is 
cism.  lost  in  that  of  God  by  virtue  of  a  char- 
ismatic, supernatural  state  given  of 
God,  while  the  other  faculties,  as  memory,  reason, 
and  imagination,  are  not  yet  secure  from  worldly 
distraction.  While  a  partial  distraction  is  due  to 
outer  performances  such  as  repetition  of  prayers 
and  writing  down  spiritual  things,  yet  the  prevail- 
ing state  is  one  of  quietude.  The  "  devotion  of 
union  "  is  not  only  a  supernatural  but  an  essentially 
ecstatic  state.  Here  there  is  also  an  absorption  of 
the  reason  in  God,  and  only  the  memory  and  imag- 
ination are  left  to  ramble.  This  state  is  character- 
ized by  a  blissful  peace,  a  sweet  slumber  of  at  least 


the  higher  soul  faculties,  a  conscious  rapture  in  the 
love  of  God.  The  fourth  is  the  "  devotion  of  ec- 
stasy or  rapture"  a  passive  state,  in  which  the 
consciousness  of  being  in  the  body  disappears 
(II  Cor.  xii.  2-3).  Sense  activity  ceases;  memory 
and  imagination  are  also  absorbed  in  God  or  in- 
toxicated. Body  and  spirit  are  in  the  throes  of  a 
sweet,  happy  pain,  alternating  between  a  fearful 
fieiy  glow,  a  complete  impotence  and  unconscious- 
ness, and  a  spell  of  strangulation,  intermitted 
sometimes  by  such  an  ecstatic  flight  that  the  body 
is  literally  lifted  into  space.  This  after  half  an  hour 
is  followed  by  a  reactionary  relaxation  of  a  few  hours 
in  a  swoon-like  weakness,  attended  by  a  negation 
of  all  the  faculties  in  the  union  with  God.  From 
this  the  subject  awakens  in  tears;  it  is  the  climax 
of  mystical  experience,  productive  of  the  trance. 

Theresa's  writings,  produced  for  didactic  pur- 
poses, stand  among  the  most  remarkable  in  the 
mystical  literature  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church: 

the  *'  Autobiography,"  written  before 
Her        1567,  under  the  direction  of  her  con- 
Writings,    fessor,  Padro  Ibafiez  (La  Vida  de  la 

Santa  Madre  Teresa  de  Jetus,  Madrid, 
1882;  Eng.  transl.,  The  Life  of  S,  Teresa  of  Jeeus, 
London,  1888);  Camino  de  Perfecion,  written  also 
before  1567,  at  the  direction  of  her  confessor  (Solar 
manca,  1589;  Eng.  transl..  The  Way  of  Perfection, 
London,  1852) ;  El  Castillo  Interior,  written  in  1577 
(Eng.  transl..  The  Interior  CasOe,  London,  1852), 
comparing  the  contemplative  soul  to  a  castle  with 
seven  successive  interior  courts,  or  chambers,  anal- 
ogous to  the  seven  heavens;  and  RdacUmeSj  an 
extension  of  the  autobiography  giving  her  inner  and 
outer  experiences  in  epistolary  form.  Two  smaUer 
works  are  Conceptos  del  Amor  and  Exdamacwnes. 
Besides,  there  are  the  Cartas  (Saragossa,  1671),  or 
correspondence,  of  which  there  are  342  letters  and 
87  fragments  of  others.  Theresa's  prose  is  marked 
by  an  unaffected  grace,  an  ornate  neatness,  and 
charming  power  of  expression,  together  placing  her 
in  the  front  rank  of  Spanish  prose  writers;  and  her 
rare  poems  (Todas  las  poesias,  Munster,  1854)  are 
distinguished  for  tenderness  of  feeling  and  rhythm 
of  thought.  Of  complete  editions  of  Theresa's 
works  should  be  noted:  Obras,  novisima  edicion  (6 
vols.,  Madrid,  1881),  by  V.  de  la  Fuente;  and  for 
beauty  and  accuracy  of  style,  the  French  transla- 
tion by  Amauld  d'Andilly,  Les  (Euvres  de  Saints 
ThSrhse  (Paris,  1855,  new  ed.,  1867-69). 

(O.  ZdCKLERf.) 

Bibuoorapht:  The  "  Life  "  by  Theresa's  father  confessor, 
F.  de  Ribera,  was  first  issued,  Madrid,  1590.  exists  in  Fr. 
transls.  issued  at  Paris,  1032,  1645.  1867.  2  vols.,  1884. 
Her  autobiography,  preserved  in  the  monastery  of  8. 
Lorenzo  in  the  Escurial,  was  issued  anew,  Madrid,  1882, 
and  is  in  Fr.  transl.,  Paris,  1601. 1857. 1880.  Germ,  transl., 
Aachen,  1868,  Resensburg*  1868,  Eng.  transl.,  London. 
1905.  A  very  full  collection  of  early  material  is  in  ASB, 
Oct.,  vii.  10&-790.  Later  lives  are  by  Diego  Yepes.  Ma- 
drid, 1599;  Juan  de  Jesus  Maria,  ib.  1605;  G.  Gracian,  ib. 
1611;  A.  de  S.  Joaquin,  12  vols.,  ib.  1733>66:  F.  a  S. 
Antonio,  Venice,  1754;  M.  de  Traggia,  Madrid.  1807; 
J.  B.  A.  Boucher,  2  vols.,  Paris.  1810;  F.  B.  Collombet, 
I^rons,  1837;  J.  H.  Hennes.  2d  ed.,  Frankfort.  1866;  Luis 
de  Leon,  Biographieen  aua  der  Oeaehiehte  der  apaniachen 
InquuUion,  p.  356.  Halle.  1866;  Ida.  Countess  Hahn- 
Hahn,  Mains,  1867;  P.  Rousselot,  Lea  MysHqu—  eapa- 
gnoU,  pp.  308-^78,  Paris,  1867;  £.  Hofele,  Regensburgt 
1882;   J.  lioth,  Rouen,  1883;   Mme.  GsUenne  d'Orves, 
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Parifl,  1890;  Prins  von  Oettingen-Spielbergf  Regensburg, 
1899;  H.  Joly.  2d  ed.,  Paris,  1901;  M.  G.  Lisst.  MunBter, 
1901;  W.  Fairweather.  London,  1907;  Helen  H.  Colvill, 
Saint  Teresa  of  Spain,  London,  1909.  Consult  further: 
O.  Zdckler,  Petrus  von  Alcantara,  Tereaia  von  Avila,  und 
Johannes  de  Cruce,  in  Zeitachrift  fUr  lutheriache  Theologie 
und  Kirche,  xxvi  (1865).  68-106.  281-^03;  H.  Heppe, 
Ge4Khichie  der  quieiietiachen  Myttik  in  der  katholischen 
Kirche,  pp.  9-22,  Berlin.  1875;  G.  Hohn,  Les  Phinomlnes 
hysteriques  et  les  r&vilations  de  S.  ThMee,  Brussels.  1883. 
Germ,  transl.,  Leipsic,  1906;  A.  Barine,  in  RDM,  Ixzv 
(1886),  549-579;  L.  de  Sau.  £tude  pathotogico-thioloffique 
»ur  S.  Thirkse,  Louvain,  1886  (answers  Hahn);  H.  Dela- 
croix, £tndes  d'hist.  et  de  peyeholoffie  du  myaticiame,  Paris, 
1908;  Saint  Theresa:  the  Hiatory  of  her  Foundationa. 
Tranal.  from  Spanish  by  Siater  Affnea  Maaon,  London, 
1909. 

TEESSALONICA,  the8"a-lo-nai'ca:  A  city  of 
Macedonia,  the  modem  Saloniki,  situated  at  the 
northeast  comer  of  the  TheraMiic  Gulf.  Its  original 
name  was  TheraMi,  or  ThermS,  "  Hot  Bath,"  so 
called  from  the  hot  salt-springs  foimd  about  four 
miles  from  the  present  city.  Its  later  name  was 
probably  given  to  it  by  Cassander,  king  of  Mace- 
donia, who  rebuilt  it  in  315  b.c,  and  called  it  after 
his  wife.  Being  well  situated  for  commerce,  it  was 
s.  i,own  of  importance  from  very  early  times.  It 
was  taken  from  the  Macedonians,  and  occupied  by 
Athenians,  about  432;  restored  soon  after;  re- 
peopled  by  Cassander,  315;  became  the  great  Macc>- 
donian  naval  station;  surrendered  to  the  Romans 
after  the  battle  of  Pydna,  168,  and  was  made  the 
capital  of  the  second  of  the  four  divisions  of  Mace- 
donia, or  Macedatxia  Secunday  between  the  Str3rmon 
and  the  Axius;  and  when  the  foiur  were  reduced  to 
one  province,  imder  the  jurisdiction  of  a  proconsul, 
it  was  the  virtual  metropolis,  and  there  the  pro- 
consul lived.  There  Cicero  lived  from  April  till 
Nov.,  58,  during  his  exile;  and  there  the  party  of 
Pompey  and  the  senate  had  their  headquarters 
during  the  first  civil  war,  49.  It  took  the  side  of 
Octavius  (Augustus)  against  Sextus  Pompeius  (42- 
39),  and  in  reward  was  made  a  free  city.  At  the 
opening  of  the  Christian  era  it  was  the  capital  of 
the  whole  country  between  the  Adriatic  and  the 
Black  Sea,  and  the  "  chief  station  on  the  great 
Roman  road,  called  the  Via  Egnatia,  which  con- 
nected Rome  with  the  whole  region  to  the  north  of 
the  iEgean  Sea."  Before  Constantinople  was  built, 
it  was  virtually  the  capital  of  Greece  and  lUyricum, 
as  well  as  of  Macedonia,  and  shared  the  trade  of  the 
iEgean  with  Ephesus  and  Corinth.  In  the  middle 
of  the  third  Christian  century  it  was  made  a  Roman 
colony,  soldiers  being  settled  there  in  order  to  in- 
crease its  strength  as  a  bulwark  against  the  Gothic 
hordes.  In  390  a.d.,  in  a  sedition  there,  the  prefect 
Botericus  was  murdered;  in  dreadful  revenge,  near- 
ly 7,0(X)  persons  were  massacred  by  Theodosius  I. 
(q.v.;  cf.  Ambrose,  Saint,  of  Milan).  From  the 
fourth  to  the  eighth  century  Thessalonica  withstood 
many  attacks  from  Goths  and  Slavs.  On  July  30, 
904,  it  was  taken  by  the  Saracens;  on  Aug.  15, 
1185,  by  the  Normans  of  Sicily,  and  by  the  Turks  in 
1380;  it  was  ceded  to  the  Greek  Emperor  Manuel, 
1403,  sold  to  the  Venetians  by  Andronicus,  and 
finally  taken  by  the  Turks  from  the  Venetians,  1430. 
The  modern  city  had  in  1907  a  population  of  150,- 
000.  Its  commerce  is  extensive,  and  it  retains  its 
ancient  in^portance. 


The  apostle  Paul  introduced  Christianity  into 
Thessalonica  upon  his  second  missionaiy  journey. 
He  came  with  Silas  and  Timothy,  preached  for  three 
Sundays  in  the  synagogue  there,  and,  as  the  result 
of  the  work,  a  church  was  gathered,  principaUy 
composed*  however,  of  Gentiles.  Among  the  con- 
verts were  Caius,  Aristarchus,  Secimdus,  and  per- 
haps Jafion  (Acts  xvii.  1-13,  xx.  4,  xxvii.  2;  cf.  Phil, 
iv.  16;  II  Tim.  iv.  10).  Paul  wrote  to  the  Theaas- 
lonian  Church  two  epistles  from  Corinth  (see  Paul, 
II.,  2,  §§  1-2).  In  striking  proof  of  the  minute 
accuracy  of  Luke,  upon  the  arch  of  the  Vardar  gate, 
so  called  because  it  leads  to  the  Vardar,  or  Axius. 
there  occurs  the  word  TroXiTapxovvrojv  (p>olitaTchs) 
as  the  designation  of  the  seven  magistrates  of  the 
city,  a  word  unmentioned  in  ancient  literature,  >'et 
the  word  which  Luke  employs  to  designate  them 
(Acts  xvii.  8). 

From  Thessalonica  the  Gospel  spread  quickly  all 
around  (I  Thess.  i.  8).  "  During  several  centuries 
this  city  was  the  bulwark,  not  simply  of  the  later 
Greek  Empire,  but  of  Oriental  Christendom,  and 
was  largely  instrumental  in  the  conversion  of  the 
Slavonians  and  Bulgarians.  Thus  it  received  the 
designation  of  the  *  Orthodox  City  '  "  (Uowson). 
Its  see  had  well-nigh  the  dignity  of  a  patriarchate: 
and  it  was  because  Leo  the  Isaurian  severed  the 
trans-Adriatic  provinces,  which  had  been  under  iU 
immediate  jurisdiction,  from  the  Roman  see,  that 
the  division  between  the  Latin  and  Greek  was  in 
great  measure  caused.  It  was  the  see-city  of  Eusta- 
thius  of  Thessalonica  (q.v.).  From  1205  to  HIS 
there  were  Latin  archbishops  in  Thessalonica.  At 
the  present  day  it  is  the  seat  of  a  Greek  metropoli- 
tan, and  contains  numerous  churches  and  schooU 
of  different  denominations.  Many  of  the  mosques 
were  formerly  churches. 

BiBUoaRAPHT:  T.  L.  F.  Tafel,  Diaaertatio  de  ThesaaUmic/y, 
Berlin,  1839  (the  chief  authority);  G.  F.  Bowen,  Mmtnl 
Athoa,  Theaaaly,  and  Epirua,  London.  1852;  H.  F.  Tozer. 
Geography  of  Greece,  p.  204,  London,  1873;  W.  Smith, 
Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Geography,  ii.  1170-1174. 
London,  1878;  W.  M.  Ramsay,  Church  in  the  Roman  Em- 
pire, passim,  London,  1893;  idem,  St,  Paul  the  Trareiler 
and  the  Roman  Citiaen,  chap,  x.,  ib.  189G;  Abbe  Bellrr. 
in  Mimoirea  de  Vacadhnie  dea  inacriptiona,  xxxviii  121- 
146;  DB,  iv.  749-760;  EB,  iv.  5046-48;  KL,  x.  658- 
660;  and,  in  general,  the  works  on  Paul  the  Apostle,  the 
introductions  to  the  commentaries  on  Theosalcmiaiui  and 
the  commentaries  on  Acts. 

THEUDAS,  thQ'das:  A  Jewish  factionary  nanie^l 
by  Gamaliel,  Acts  v.  34-39.  A  Theudas  is  named 
also  by  Josephus  (Ant.,  XX.,  v.  1),  who  states  that 
this  mian  was  a  magician  who  in  the  time  of  Fadus 
the  procurator  (44  46  a.d.)  claimed  to  be  a  piophet, 
drew  many  people  after  him,  promising  to  divide 
the  waters  of  the  Jordan  for  their  passage,  but  that 
his  company  was  dispersed  by  a  troop  which  Fadus 
sent  against  them;  many  of  them  were  killed,  while 
Theudas  was  caught  and  beheaded.  This  Theudas 
was  anterior  in  time  to  Judas,  according  to  Gamahri. 
therefore  before  6-7  a.d.,  so  that  Gamaliel  could 
not  on  this  basis  have  meant  the  same  person  as 
Josephus,  whose  affair  took  place  ten  years  later 
than  Gamaliel's  speech.  Since  the  time  of  Qrign 
(Contra  Cdsunif  i.  6)  many  have  sought  to  see  two 
Theudases,  though  a  Theudas  of  the  period  indi- 
cated by  Gamaliel  is  not  known,  and 
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tifications  of  others  with  the  Theudas  of  Acts  fail 
to  convince.  Blass  conjectures  a  father  or  grand- 
father of  the  Josephan  Theudas  and  of  the  same 
name,  relying*  upon  ancient  custom,  but  without  any 
testimony  to  the  fact.  Again  Blass  conjectures  that, 
while  many  regard  Josephus  as  the  basis  of  Luke  in 
Acts,  some  one  has  inserted  Theudas  in  the  text  of 
Josephus,  basing  his  supposition  in  part  upon  a 
variant  reading  in  Codex  D.  Some  scholars  like 
B.  Weiss,  Clemen,  and  Hilgenfeld  suppose  the  ref- 
erence to  time  in  Acts  is  due  to  an  editor  whose 
chronology  was  wrong. 

Recently  the  passage  is  newly  adduced  to  show 
Luke's  dependence  upon  Josephus.  Josephus  fol- 
lows his  report  of  Theudas  with  one  of  the  revolt 
of  the  sons  of  Judas  under  Quirinius.  Moreover, 
there  are  verbal  coincidences  between  the  narrar 
tive  of  Luke  and  that  of  Josephus;  both  also  name 
Judas,  though  Josephus  knows  his  origin;  both 
speak  of  Quirinius'  taxing.  These  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion of  interdependence.  On  the  other  hand, 
Luke  knows  the  number  of  the  adherents  of  Theu- 
das, Josephus  speaks  of  "  a  great  part  of  the  people," 
though  his  narrative  shows  that  a  squadron  of 
cavalry  (about  500  men)  broke  up  the  combination; 
Luke  has  employed  Uttle  of  the  detail  of  Josephus. 
In  that  ease  Luke  must  have  misunderstood  Jo- 
sephus, assumed  the  relative  order  in  Josephus' 
narrative  as  historical,  and  transferred  the  events 
from  Judas'  sons  to  the  father.  Schmiedel  supposes 
that  Luke  had  made  notes,  meager,  however,  from 
Josephus,  not  noting  the  dates  of  the  events,  in- 
deed reading  hastily  the  account  of  Josephus,  and 
so  misplaced  the  events.  But  this  is  all  conjecture. 
Acts  does  not  show  traces  of  such  a  method.  While 
the  notice  of  Judas  goes  back  upon  Ant.y  XVIII.,  i. 
1 ,  other  events  mentioned  by  Luke  come  from  other 
sources,  and  follow  other  traditions  than  those  of 
Josephus. 

It  is  better  to  consider  that  in  the  case  \mder 
consideration  Luke  was  not  dependent  upon  Jo- 
sephus, that  the  coincidences  of  the  two  writers 
depend  upon  the  common  tradition  of  the  period, 
that  the  two  cases  were  connected  in  Luke's  mind 
as  those  of  revolts,  and  that  the  chronological  coin- 
cidence in  order  is  accidental.  (P.  Peine.) 

Bibuoorapht:  Sonntag.  TSK,  1837,  pp.  622-^52;  K.  T. 
Keim.  Aus  dan  UrchrisierUhum,  i.  1-27.  Zurich,  1878;  C.  C. 
Clemen,  Chroru^offie  der  paidinischen  Briefe,  pp.  66-60, 
Halle,  1893;  M.  Krenkel,  Jo»ephua  und  Lucaa,  pp.  162- 
174,  Leipeic,  1894;  A.  Hausrath,  NeutestamenUiche  Zeit' 
oeschichte,  iv.  239-243.  Heidelberg,  1877,  Eng.  transl., 
London,  1895;  W.  M.  Ramsay,  Was  Christ  bom  at  Bethle- 
hem, pp.  252-260,  London,  1898;  Croes,  in  Ezpoeitory 
Times,  1899-1900.  pp.  538-540;  P.  Peine,  Theolooieehee 
LUeraturblaU,  1900,  pp.  60-61;  DB,  iv.  760;  EB,  iv. 
5049-57;  JE,  xii.  140;  and  commentaries  on  the  Acts. 

THIElfE,  ti'me,  KARL:  German  Protestant; 
b.  at  Spremberg  (53  m.  s.s.w.  of  Frankfort),  Saxony, 
July  20,  1862.  He  was  educated  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Leipsic  (Ph.D.,  1887;  lie.  theoL,  1889), 
where  he  became  privat-docent  in  1890,  and  as- 
sociate professor  of  systematic  theology  in  1894. 
In  theology  he  is  a  moderate  liberal,  and  has  writ- 
ten, Glauben  und  Wissen  bei  Lotze  (Leipsic,  1888); 
Die  sittliche  Triebkraft  des  Glavbens  (1895);  Eine 
katholische  Beleuchtung  der  augsburgischen  Kon- 
feaeum    (1898);     Luthera    Testament    wider    Rom 


(1900);  Der  Offenbarungaglaube  im  StreU  aber  BibeL 
und  Babel  (1903);  Die  ckriaUiche  Demut  (vol.  i., 
1906) ;  Jeeua  und  seine  Predigt  (Giessen,  1908) ;  Die 
Theologie  der  Heilstatsachen  und  das  Evangelium 
Jesus  (1909);  and  Zu  Wundts  Religionspsychologie 
(Leipsic,  1910). 

THIERSCH,  th^,  HEINRICH  WILHELM 
JOSIAS:  German  Irvingite;  b.  at  Munich  Nov.  5, 
1817;  d.  at  Basel  Dec.  3, 1885.  He  studied  philology 
at  Munich  (1833-35;  chiefly  under  his  father,  but 
also  heard  Schelling  and  Gorres),  theology  at  £r- 
langen  (1835-37,  where  he  heard  Olshausen  and 
Harless),  and  at  Tubingen  (1837-38);  became  rep- 
etent  at  Erlangen  (1839),  privat-docent  (1840)  and 
professor  of  theology  at  Marburg  (1843);  mean- 
while, as  early  as  1836  he  had  become  interested 
in  Irvingism,  and  received  that  faith  (1847), 
and  resigned  his  professorship  in  1850  in  order  to 
labor  in  the  interests  of  the  Catholic  Apostolic 
Church  (q.v.)  which  was  then  being  organized  in 
Germany  by  **  evangelists  "  from  England.  Among 
these  the  Apostle  Carlyle  exercised  the  deepest  in- 
fluence upon  him.  Thiersch  received  ordination 
from  the  Irvingites,  and  subsequently  resided  suc- 
cessively in  Marbuig,  Munich,  Augsburg,  and  Basel, 
exercised  a  general  ministry  over  the  scattered  Ir- 
vingite congregations,  was  privat-docent  at  Mar- 
buig (1853-58),  but  in  general  his  university  life 
was  closed  with  his  acceptance  of  Irvingite  prin- 
ciples. During  the  later  years  of  his  life  he  cor- 
responded frequently  with  Dollinger  and  other  Old 
Catholic  leaders. 

Thiersch  was  a  man  of  sincere  and  profound  piety, 
of  rare  classical,  theological,  and  general  culture,  an 
enthusiastic  teacher,  and  might  have  become  the 
successor  of  Neander  in  Berlin;  but,  in  obedience  to 
what  he  believed  to  be  a  divine  call,  he  sacrificed  a 
brilliant  academic  career  to  his  religious  convic- 
tions. He  lived  in  poverty  and  isolation.  He  was 
lame;  but  had  a  very  striking,  highly  intellectual 
and  spiritual  countenance,  and  an  impressive  voice 
and  manner.  He  was  the  most  distinguished  Ger- 
man convert  to  Irvingism.  He  sincerely  believed 
that  the  Lord  had  restored  the  apostolic  oflSce  and 
the  prophetic  gifts  of  the  Apostolic  Church  in  the 
Irvingite  community;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
apparent  failure  of  the  movement,  he  adhered  to  it 
till  his  death. 

His  chief  writings  are :  Versuch  zur  Herstellung  des 
kistorischen  Standpunkts  fUr  die  Kritik  der  neu- 
testamentlichen  Schriften  (Erlangen,  1845;  against 
the  TObingen  school  of  Baur,  who  answered  in 
Der  Kritiker  und  der  FanatikeTj  in  der  Person  des 
Herm  H.  W.  J.  Thiersch,  Zur  Charakteristik  der 
neuesten  Theologies  Stuttgart,  1846);  Vorlesungen 
aber  Katholicismus  und  ProtestanHsmus  (2  vols., 
Erlangen,  1846;  able,  written  in  an  irenic  spirit,  and 
in  elegant  style);  Die  Kirche  im  apostolischen 
ZeitaUer  (Frankfort,  1852;  Eng.  transl.  by  Carlyle 
the  Irvingite,  London,  1852);  Ueber  christliches 
Famxlienl^)en  (1854);  DdUinger's  Auffassung  des 
Urchristenihums  beUuchiel  (1861);  Die  Gleichnisse 
Ckristi  (Frankfort,  1867);  Die  Bergpredigt  Christi 
(Basel,  1867);  Die  Strafgesetze  in  Bayem  zum 
SchuU  der  Sittlichkeit  (1868);  Luther,  Gnstav  Adolf 
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und  Max  I,  van  Bayem  (Ndrdlingen,  1868);  Daa 
Verbot  der  She  innerhalb  der  nahen  Verwandtschaft 
nach  der  heUigen  Sckrift  und  nach  den  GrundMzen 
der  ckriatlichen  Kirche  (1869);  Die  Oenesis  (Basel, 
1869;  Eng.  transl.,  The  Book  of  Oenesis,  London, 
1878);  U^er  den  chrisdichen  Stoat  (1875);  Chris- 
tian Heinrich  Zeller's  Leben  (2  vols.  Basel,  1876) ; 
Die  Anfdnge  der  fieiligen  Geschichte,  nach  dem  1. 
Buche  Mosis  betrachtet  (1877);  Ueber  die  Oefahren 
und  die  Hoffnungen  der  chrisdichen  Kirche  (1877); 
Blicke  in  die  Lebensgeschichte  des  Propheten  Daniel 
(1884);  Inbegriffder  chrisdichen  Lehre  (1886;  pos- 
thumous, contains  a  manual  of  Christian  doctrine 
and  Christian  life  which  he  used  in  his  catechetical 
instruction).  (P.  ScHAFFf.)    D.  S.  Schaff. 

Bibuoorapht:  P.  Wiegand,  H.  W.  J.  Thiench^B  Leben^ 
Basel,  1888  (partly  autobiogiaphioaD ;  Hauok-Henog, 
RE,  xix.  084-692;  ADB,  zxxvui.  17. 

THIETMAR,  tit'mOr  (DITHMAR):  Bishop  of 
Mersebuig;  b.  July  25,  975;  d.  Dec.  1,  1018.  He 
was  a  Saxon,  son  of  Count  Sigefrid  of  Walbeck,  and 
related  to  the  imperial  family.  He  studied  in  the 
abbey  of  Quedlinburg  and  in  Magdeburg,  and  be- 
came bishop  of  Mersebuig  in  1009.  Starting  with 
the  intention  of  writing  a  history  of  his  diocese,  he 
produced  a  ^*  Chronicle  **  (ed.  J.  M.  Lappenberg, 
MGH,  Script,  iii.,  1839,  pp.  723-871;  re-ed.  F. 
Kurze,  Script,  rer.  Germ,,  1889)  which  is  in  fact  a 
history  of  the  empire  with  the  neighboring  Geiv 
manic  and  Slavic  states,  and  forms  the  most  im- 
portant source  for  the  later  Saxon  emperors.  A 
manuscript  preserved  in  Dresden  [published  in 
facsimile  by  L.  Schmidt,  Dresden,  1905]  written  by 
Thietmar  himself  shows  how  he  worked,  amending 
and  adding  to  the  original  draft  with  untiring  indus- 
try. Naturally  this  method  creates  the  impression 
that  Thietmar  did  not  fully  master  his  subject; 
his  judgment  and  opinions  are  narrow,  and  his  style 
is  dry.  But  he  knew  and  saw  much,  was  a  lover  of 
truth,  and  was  devoted  to  his  fatherland.  For  the 
manners  and  customs  of  his  time  he  has  almost  the 
same  importance  as  Gregory  of  Tours  for  the 
Merovingian  period.  (A.  Hauck.) 

Bibuoorapht:  W.  Maurenbrecher,  De  hiatoria  decimi  Meculi 
BcriptorAua,  KOnigsberg,  1870;  idem,  Forachungen  der 
de%Uachen  Oeachichte,  xiv.  347  sqq.;  Kurse,  in  NA,  xiv. 
593  sqq.,  xvi.  459  sqq.;  W.  Qrundlach,  Heldenliedert  i. 
114  sqq.,  Ixmsbruok,  1894;  Hauck,  KD,  iii  949-950; 
ADB,  zxxviiL  26. 

THn.0,  ti'ld,  JOHANN  KARL:  Professor  in 
Halle;  b.  at  Langensalza  (19  m.  n.w.  of  Erfurt), 
Thuringia,  Nov.  28,  1794;  d.  in  HaUe  May  17,  1853. 
He  studied  at  Schulpforte  1809-14,  then  in  Leipsic, 
and  a  final  semester  in  Halle.  In  1817  he  became 
teacher  in  the  Latin  school  of  the  Halle  orphan 
asylum  and  also  in  the  Royal  Pedagogium  of 
Franke's  foundations,  and  filled  the  position  five 
years.  From  1819  he  was  privat-docent  in  theology 
in  the  university  and  in  1822  became  professor. 
Thilo  lectured  on  the  history  of  dogma,  church 
history,  symbolics,  patristics,  and  the  New  Testa- 
ment, taldng  up  the  last-named  subject  after  the 
death  of  his  father-in-law,  G.  C.  Knapp  (q.v.). 
He  early  gave  attention  to  the  New  Testament 
apocrypha,  to  elucidate  which  his  studies  and 
knowledge  peculiarly  fitted  him,  and  planned  a 


comprehensive  edition  of  the  entire  series  of  writing;B 
with  two  voliunes  of  comment;  but  in  spite  of  much 
labor  he  published  only  the  Acta  of  Thomas  (Leipsic, 
1823),  Peter  and  Paul  (1838),  Andrew  and  Matthew 
(1846),  fragments  of  the  Acts  of  John  by  Leucius 
Charinus    (1847),    and    Codex    apocryphus    Noti 
Testamenti,  vol.  I.,  containing  the  gospels  (1832). 
His  last  great  undertaking,  a  BMiotheca  patrwn 
OrcBcorum   dogmatica,    also    remained    incomplete, 
only  one  volume  (Sancti  Athanasii  opera  dogmatica 
sdecta,  Leipsic,   1853)  having  appeared.     Certain 
dissertations    {Eusebii   Alexandrini    orotic,    Halle, 
1834;  De  cctloempyreo  commentatumes  Hi,  1839-40; 
Commentationes  in  Synesii  hymnum  ii,    1842-43) 
were  the  fruit  of  deep  studies  of  the  Neoplatonists. 
In  German  Thilo  published  a  Kritisches  Sendschrei' 
ben  an  Augusti  aber  die  Schriften  des  Ettsdnus  von 
Alexondrien  und  des  Eusebita  von  Emiso   (1832) 
and   an   introduction   to   an   edition    of    Knapp's 
Vorlesungen  (2  vols.,  1827).    He  belonged  to  none 
of  the  theological  parties  of  the  first  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth   century,    though    he    often     pronounced 
Schleiermacher  the  greatest  theologian  of  the  Gei^ 
man  Chiutih  since  Luther,  and  he  maintained  cordis 
relations  with  the  two  schools  into  which  teachers 
and  scholars  in  Halle  were  dividing  in  his  time, 
desiring  most  of  all  to  study  with  mind  ever  open  to 
receive  new  truth.  (E.  HENKEf) 

Bibuoorapht:  The  funeral  oration  by  H.  L.  Dryander 
was  published  at  Halle,  1853.  CooBult  further  ADB, 
xxxviii.  40  sqq. 

THIRLWALL,  therlVdl,  CONNOP:  English  bish- 
op and  historian;  b.  in  London  Feb.  11,  1797; 
d.  at  Bath  July  27,  1875.  He  displayed  such  re- 
markable precocity,  that  in  1809  he  published,  under 
his  father's  direction,  a  volimie  of  essays  and  poen^ 
entitled  PrimiHcB.  He  was  educated  at  the  Charter- 
house and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge  (BA.,  181S; 
fellow,  1818) ;  entered  Lincoln's  Inn,  18^,  and  was 
called  to  the  bar  1825;  abandoned  law  and  returned 
to  Cambridge,  1827;  was  ordained  deacon,  1827, 
and  priest  1828.  He  then  took  a  full  share  of 
university  and  college  work,  and  was  assistant  tutor, 
1832-34;  was  vicar  of  Over,  1829;  rector  of  Kirby 
Underdale,  Yorkshire,  1835-40,  and  bishop  of  St. 
David's,  1840-74.  He  was  an  active  member  of 
the  Old  Testament  Revision  Company.  He  trans- 
lated with  J.  Hare  from  Niebuhr  vols.  i.  and  ii.  of 
The  History  of  Rome  (London,  1828  sqq.) ;  and  was 
the  author  of  A  History  of  Greece  (8  vols.,  1835-47); 
Our  Works  (1845;  vol.  i.  of  Watson  and  Cros- 
thwaite's  Practical  Sermons,  1845-46);  The  Irish 
Church,  A  Speech  delivered  in  the  House  of  Lords 
(1869);  Remains  Literary  and  Theoiogical  (3  vols. 
1877-78);  and  Letters  Literary  and  Theologiad 
(1881). 

Bibuoobapht:  A  Memoir  by  Rev.  Louis  Stokes  is  prafizBd 
to  the  LeUen,  ut  sup.  Consult  further:  F.  W.  f?Trrniri», 
The  Enoliah  Church  in  the  19th  Century,  rttiMrfm.  London. 
1910  (quite  full);  DNB,  IvL  138-141  (giv«i  x^tmnotom  to 
scattered  allusions). 

THIRTLE,  JAMES  WILLIAM:  EQgliah  Non- 
conformist; b.  at  Lowestoft  (40  m.  nji.e.  of  Ips- 
wich), Suffolk,  Jan.  23,  1854.  He  was  iMivmteljr 
educated  and  was  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Staffordshire  Sentind  (1875-84)  and  the  Tm^ua^ 
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Times  (1885-87).  Since  1888  he  has  been  one  of  the 
editors  of  The  Chxistiariy  and  has  written  Tides  of 
the  Psalms  (London,  1904)  and  Old  Testament 
Problems:  Critical  Studies  in  the  Psalms  and 
Isaiah  (1907). 

THIRTY-NINE  ARTICLES,  THE. 

Earliest  Attempts  to  Formulate  an  Kngliwh  Creed  ({  1). 

The  Forty-two  Articles  (§  2). 

Formulation  and  Adoption  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  ({  3). 

Content  and  Character  of  the  Articles  ({  4). 

Interpretation  (§  5). 

The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  ({  6). 

The  Thirty-nine  Articles  differ  from  the  more 
elaborate  confessions  of  the  sixteenth  century  in 
form,   but  agree  with  them  in  spirit.     As  com- 
pared with  the  later  canons  of  the  synod  of  Dort 
and  the  Westminster  Confession,   they  are  more 
genial  in  tone  and  lack  the  metaphys- 
I.  Earliest  ical  element  so  prominent  in  the  latter. 
Attempt  to  The  Ten  Articles  of  1536  (q.v.),  and  the 
Formulate  Six  Articles  of  1539  (q.v.)  issued  in 
an  English  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  prepared 
Creed.       the    way    for    a    final    statement    of 
doctrinal  controversies.     King  Henry 
VIII.  was  hardly  a  Protestant,  but  he  advanced  the 
English  Reformation  by  abolishing  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  pope  in  England  and  pronouncing  his  au- 
thority to  be  no  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
bishop,  as  well  as  by  suppressing  a  large  number  of 
English  monasteries  and  sequestrating  their  reve- 
nues.   The  positive    Reformation  was  first  fairly 
introduced    during     the     reign    of    Edward    VI. 
(1547-53)  under  the  lead  of  Archbishop  Cranmer. 
Cranmer  at  first  entertained  the  noble  but  pre- 
mature project  of  framing  an  Evangelical  catholic 
creed,  in  which  all  the  Reformed  churches  could 
agree  in  opposition  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  then 
holding  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  he  invited  the 
surviving     continental      Reformers — ^Melanchthon, 
Calvin,  and  Bullinger — to  London  for  the  purpose. 
Calvin  was  billing  to  cross  ten  seas  for  such  a  work 
of  Christian  union,  and   so  replied  to  Cranmer  in 
1552  (the  correspondence  is  in  Cranmer's  Works, 
Parker  Society  ed.,  ii.,  430-433, 1846) .    But  political 
events  prevented  the  conference,  and  so  the  formu- 
lation of  the  doctrinal  consensus  of  the  Reformed 
churches. 

Failing  in  this  scheme,  Cranmer  framed,  with  the 

aid  of  his  fellow  Reformers,  the  Forty-two  Articles 

of  Religion  for  the  English  reformed  church.  As 

early  as  1549  he  had  drawn  up  a  series 

2.  The      of  articles  which  were  submitted  to 

Forty-two   licentiates  before  licensure.    These  he 

Articles,     revised  and  the  council  submitted  them 

to  a  commission  consisting  of  Grindal, 

Home,  John  Knox,  and  others  for  examination. 

They  were  completed  in  their  final  form  Nov.,  1552, 

and  published  in  1553  by  "  royal  authority."    The 

title-page  states  also  that    they  had  the  official 

sanction  of  convocation.    But  Cranmer  stated  at  a 

later  time  that  this  was  not  true  (cf.  Dixon,  514 

sqq.;   J.  Gairdner,  A  History  of  the  English  Church 

from  Henry  VIII  to  Mary,  p.  311,  London,  1903). 

The  reestablishment  of  the  papacy  under  the  short 

reign  of  Mary  (1553-58)  set  them  aside. 

Under  Elizabeth  (1558-1603)  the  Articles  were 
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reduced  to  thirty-nine,  and  brought  into  the  form 
which  they  have  retained  ever  since  in  the  Church 
of  England.  The  Latin  edition  was  prepared  under 
the  supervision  of  Archbishop  Parker,  with  the  aid 
of  Bishop  Cox  of  Ely  (one  of  the  Marian  exiles)  and 
Bishop  Guest  of  Rochester,  approved  by  con- 
vocation, and  published  by  the  royal 
3.  Formula-  press,  1563,  but  with  art.  xxix.  stricken 
tion    and    out  by  Elizabeth.     The  English  edi- 

Adoption  of  tion,  slightly  differing  from  the  Latin, 

the  Thirty-  and  containing  the  omitted  art.  xxix., 
nine  Articles,  was  adopted  by  the  two  convoca- 
tions in  1571,  and  issued  imder  the 
editorial  care  of  Bishop  Jewel  of  Salisbury  the  same 
year.  Seven  of  the  forty-two  articles  were  omitted 
(those  bearing  on  the  descent  of  Christ  into  Hades, 
the  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Millen- 
arians,  the  sleep  of  the  soul  after  death,  etc.). 
Four  new  articles  concerned  the  procession  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  the  administration  of  the  cup  to  the 
laity,  the  failure  of  the  imworthy  to  partake  of 
Christ's  body  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  a  list  of 
homilies.  They  were  made  binding  on  all  min- 
isters and  teachers  of  religion,  and  students  in  the 
imiversities,  but  subscription  was  not  always  en- 
forced with  rigor.  The  Non-conformists,  who  had 
objections  to  the  political  articles,  complained 
bitterly.  The  Act  of  Uniformity  (see  Uniformity, 
Acts  of)  under  Charles  II.  (1662)  imposed  greater 
stringency  than  ever;  but  the  Toleration  Act  (q.v.) 
of  William  and  Mary  gave  some  relief  by  ex- 
empting dissenting  ministers  from  subscribing  to 
arts,  xxxiv.,  xxxvi.,  and  a  portion  of  xxvii.  Sub- 
sequent attempts  to  relax  or  abolish  subscription 
resulted  at  last  in  the  University  Tests  Act  of  1871, 
which  exempts  all  students  and  graduates  in  the 
universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Durham, 
except  divinity  students,  fellows,  professors,  and 
heads  of  colleges,  from  subscription,  and  throws 
these  institutions  open  to  Dissenters. 

The  Thirty-nine  Articles  are  among  the  most 
important  doctrinal  formulas  of  the  Reformation 
period.  They  cover  nearly  all  the  heads  of  the 
Christian  faith,  especially  those  which  were  then 
under  dispute  with  the  Roman  Catholics.  They 
affirm  (1)  the  catholic  doctrines  of  the 

4«  Content  Trinity  and  incarnation,  and  the  three 
and  Charac- early   creeds — ^the   Apostles',    Nicene, 

ter  of  the  and  Athanasian;  and  (2)  the  Prote&- 
Artides.  tant  doctrines  on  the  authority  of  the 
Scriptures,  **  justification  by  faith 
only,"  the  distinction  between  the  visible  and  in- 
visible Church,  and  the  sacraments  of  baptism  and 
the  Lord's  Supper.  In  common  with  other  Protec- 
tant formularies,  they  condemn  the  doctrine  of 
supererogatory  works,  purgatory,  the  worship  of 
relics,  the  invocation  of  saints,  clerical  celibacy,  the 
adoration  of  the  host,  and  the  mass.  The  errancy 
of  general  councils  is  affirmed.  The  bishop  of  Rome 
is  declared  **  to  have  no  jurisdiction  in  England." 
They  are  borrowed,  in  part,  from  Lutheran  stand- 
ards; namely,  the  Augsburg  Confession  (1530)  and 
the  WOrttembeig  Confession  (1552);  but  on  the 
sacraments,  especially  the  much-disputed  doctrine 
of  the  real  presence  in  the  Eucharist,  they  follow 
the  Swiss  refonnerBi  Bullinger  and  Calvin.     The 
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doctrine  of  transubstantiation  is  declared  to  be  ^'  re- 
pugnant to  the  plain  words  of  Scripture."  The 
decree  of  reprobation  is  not  referred  to  and  in  the 
statement  of  the  decree  of  election  the  more  mild 
form  of  the  Second  Helvetic  Confession  is  imitated. 
In  the  political  sections  they  teach  the  Erastian 
doctrine  of  the  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal  suprem- 
acy of  the  sovereign  as  the  supreme  governor  of  the 
Church  of  England.  They  have,  therefore,  an  eclec- 
tic and  comprehensive  character,  which  distin- 
guishes the  Anglican  Church  from  the  Lutheran  and 
the  strictly  Calvinistic  churches  of  the  continent 
and  Scotland,  and  from  the  dissenting  denomina- 
tions of  England. 

The  Thirty-nine  Articles  must  be  understood  in 
their  plain  grammatical  sense;  and,  when  this  is 
doubtful,  the  private  writings  of  Cranmer  and 
other  English  Reformers  and  the  Elizabethan 
divines  must  be  called  to  aid.  The 
5.  Interpre-  leaders  of  the  tractarian  movement 
tation.  disparaged  the  Thirty-nine  Articles, 
and  John  Henry  Newman  in  Tract  90, 
Remarks  an  Certain  Passages  in  the  Thirty-nine 
ArtideSf  tried  to  show  that  art.  xi.,  on  justification 
by  faith  only,  does  not  exclude  the  doctrine  of 
justification  by  works,  that  art.  xxv.  does  not  deny 
that  the  five  sacraments  are  sacraments  in  some 
sense,  that  arts.  vi.  and  xx.,  on  the  authority  of 
Scripture,  do  not  exclude  the  doctrine  of  the  au- 
thority of  Catholic  tradition,  etc.  The  doctrinal 
decisions  in  the  Gorham  (see  Gorham  Case), 
Bennet,  and  other  controversies,  favor  great  latitude 
in  their  interpretation.  High-churchmen  give  to 
the  Articles  a  place  subordinate  to  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  which  is  followed  when  the  Articles 
really  are,  or  seem  to  be,  in  contradiction  to  it, 
as  in  the  implications  it  allows  in  the  doctrines  of 
baptismal  regeneration,  the  real  presence  in  the 
Eucharist,  and  the  sacerdotal  character  of  the 
ministry. 

The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United 
States,    after  effecting  an   independent  organiza- 
tion and  episcopate  in  consequence  of  the  American 
Revolution,     formally    adopted    the    Thirty-nine 
Articles  of  the  mother-church  at  the 

6.  The      general  convention  held  in  Trenton, 
Protestant  N.  J.,  Sept.  12,  1801,  but  with  sundry 

Episcopal    alterations  and  omissions  in  the  politi- 

Church.  cal  articles  (xxi.,  xxxvii.)  which  the 
separation  of  Church  and  State  made 
necessary.  The  American  revision  omits  all  allu- 
sion to  the  Athanasian  Creed  (Art.  viii.),  which  is 
also  excluded  from  the  American  edition  of  the 
Prayer-Book.  By  this  omission  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  United  States  has  escaped  the  agita- 
tion of  the  English  Church  on  that  creed. 

(Philip  ScHAFFf.)  D.  S.  Schafp. 

BrazjooRAPHT:  The  text  (Latin  and  English,  with  the 
American  changes)  is  given  in  SchaflF,  Creeds,  iii.  486-^516, 
cf.  i.  592-657.  Consult:  Thomas  Rogers,  Exposition  of 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  London.  1579.  Cambridge,  1854; 
Gilbert  Bumet.  History  of  the  ReformtUion  of  the  Chvarch 
of  England,  London,  1679-1715  and  often;  idem.  Ex- 
position of  the  Thirtjf-nine  Articles,  Oxford,  1715  and 
often;  R.  Laurence,  An  Attempt  to  I  Ungrate  those  AHicles 
of  the  Church  of  England  which  the  Calvinists  improp'^rly 
consider  as  Calvinistical,  Bampton  Lectures,  3d  ed.,  Ox- 
ford, 1838;  J.  Lamb,  An  Historical  Account  of  the  Thirty- 


nine  Articles,  Gambridce,  1835;    E.  H.  Browne.  An  Ex- 
posiHon  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,   Loadon.    1850  and 
often  (the  most  useful  commentary.  Am.  ed.  by  J.  Will- 
iams, Bishop  of  Connecticut,  New  Yoric,  1869) ;  C.  Haid- 
wick,  A  History  of  the  Artides  of  Religion,  (Cambridge. 
1851,  rev.  ed.  by  F.  Procter,  London,  1876;   W.  S.  Perry, 
Journals    of    the  General    Convention   of    the    Protestant 
Episcopal   Church   in   the    United   States,    1785-18S6,  L 
279  sqq..  New  York,  1861 ;   A.  P.  Forbes,  An  Explanation 
of  the    Thirty-nine    Articles,  2  vols.,   Liond<Hi,   1867-68: 
W.  White,  Memoirs  of  the  Prote^ant  Episcopal  Church  tn 
the  United  States  of  America,  Philadelphia.  1820.  ed.  B.  F. 
Da  Costa,  New  York,  1880;    R.  W.  Dixon,  History  of  the 
Church  of  England,  iii.  520  sqq.     Londoa,    1885;    £.  L 
Green,  The  Thirty-nine  Articles  to  the  Age  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, London,   1896;    E.  F.  K.  Mailer,   I>ie  Bekenntnis- 
schriften  der  reformierten  Kirche,    pp.  xl.— xliii.,  505-522, 
Leipeio,  1903 ;  A.  J.  Tait,  Lecture  Outlines  on  the  Thirty-Sine 
Articles,  London,  1910. 

THIRTY  YEARS'  WAR,  THE:  The  great  relig- 
ious struggle  of  the  seventeenth  century  (161S- 
1648)  between  the  Protestants  and  the  Roman 
Catholics,  Germany  being  the  chief  area  of  conflict. 
Of  how  mixed  a  character  the  whole  affair  was,  may 
be  seen  from  the  circumstance  that,  though  Roman 
Catholics  on  the  one  side  (headed  by  Austria,  Spain, 
and  Bavaria),  and  Protestants  on  the  other  side, 
under  various  leaders  (Bohemia,  Denmark,  and 
Sweden),  alwajrs  formed  the  groundwork  of  the 
party  position,  Roman-Clatholic  powers,  as,  for 
instance,  France,  would  at  times  ally  themselves 
with  the  Protestants,  and  Protestant  princes  with 
the  Roman  Catholics,  as,  for  instance,  the  electors  of 
Brandenbuig  and  Saxony. 

The  war  began  in  Bohemia.    In  1617  Ferdinand 
of  Styria,   a  brother  of  the   Emperor   Matthias, 
a  pupil  of  the  Jesuits,  and  a  fanatical  enemy  of 
Protestantism,  was  crowned  king  of  Bohemia;  and 
persecutions  were  immediately   instituted   against 
the  Protestants.     But  the  Protestants,  under  the 
leadership   of   Count  Thum,   penetrated   into  the 
castle  of  Prague,  threw  the  imperial  conunissioners 
out  of  the  window  (May  23,  1618),  organised  a  gen- 
eral rising  throughout  the  country,  entered  into  al- 
liance with  Bethlen  Gdbor,  prince  of  Transylvania, 
and  the  Evangelical  Union  in  Germany;    and  as 
Matthias  died  on  Mar.  20,   1619,    and  Ferdinand 
shortly  after  succeeded  him  as  emperor,  they  de- 
clared the  Bohemian  throne  vacant,   and  offered 
it  to  the  young  elector-palatine,  Frederick  V.,  a 
son-in-law  of  James  I.  of  England.    He  accepted  the 
offer,  but  was  very  unfortunate.     The  Protestant 
army  was  completely  routed  in  the  battle  at  the 
White  Hill,  just  outside  the  walls  of  Prague,  Nov. 
8,  1620,  by  Tilly,  the  commander  of  the  imperial 
army,  which  chiefly  consisted  of  the  contingent  of 
the  Holy  League;   and  Bohemia  was  speedily  re- 
duced to  order;  that  is,  more  than  thirty  thousand 
families  belonging  to  the  Lutheran   or   the   Re- 
formed denomination  were  driven  out  of  the  country, 
and  their  property,   valued  at  more   than   forty 
million  crowns,  was  confiscated.     Next  y^ear  the 
Palatinate  was  invaded  by  a  Spanish  anny  under 
Spinola;  and  at  the  diet  of  Regensburg,  March  6, 
1623,  Frederick  V.  was  put  under  the  ban  of  the 
empire,  and  the  Palatinate  was  given  to  Iffit'giiwi^p^fi 
of  Bavaria.     In   1625  the  Protestant  princes  of 
Germany  again  rallied  under  the  head  of  Christian 
IV.,  king  of  Denmark;  but  he  was  utterly  defeated 
in  the  battle  at  Lutter,  Aug.  27, 1626,  by  Tilly.   T1» 
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Daniah  peninsula  wsa  flooded  with  imperiaJ  troops; 
and  the  peace  of  Lubeck,  May  22,  1629,  made  an 
end  of  the  direct  participation  of  Denmark  in  the 

Id  June,  1630,  Guatavua  Adoiphua,  king  of 
Sweden,  landed  m  Germany;  and  in  a  very  short 
time  conquered  Pomerania  and  Mecklenburg.  Gus- 
tavus  AdolphuB  was  a.  Christian  hero,  a  great  general, 
and  a  great  etsteaman.  The  hope  of  conquest,  of 
making  the  Baltic  a  Swedish  sea,  was,  no  doubt,  one 
of  his  motives  in  taking  up  the  cause  of  the  Protes- 
tants in  Germany,  but  his  conviction  of  the  justice 
of  that  cause  was  as  surely  another,  and  perhaps 
the  stronger  one.  His  army  was  a.  model  of  an 
army,  infinitely  superior  in  moral  chaiact«r  to  the 
armies  of  TUly  and  Wallenstein.  The  Swedish 
soldiers  of  Gustavus  Adolpbus  resembled  the  Iron- 
sidesofCromwell.  Tilly  was  defeated  at  Brietcnf eld, 
and  on  the  Lech.  In  ijie  latter  battle  he  was  killed 
and  his  army  scattered.  But  Ferdinand  charged 
Wallenstein  with  the  formation  of  a  new  army, 
which  encountered  that  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  at 
LQtzen.  WoUenatein  was  defeated;  but  Gustavus 
Adolpbus  fell,  and  the  emperor  found  breathing- 
room  again.  Though  Wallenstein  remained  mactive 
in  Bohemia,  where  he  finally  was  assassinated  at 
Eger,  Feb.  25,  1634,  the  standard  of  the  Swedish 
army  rapidly  sunk  after  the  death  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus;  and  the  Protestant  army  suffered  a 
severe  defeat  at  NSrdlingen,  Sept.  6,  1634,  after 
which  the  electors  of  Brandenburg  and  Saxony 
deserted  the  Protestant  cause,  made  peace  with  the 
emperor,  and  turned  against  the  Swedes. 

Nevertheless,  the  position  of  the  emperor  con- 
tinued to  be  very  critical,  and  his  prospects  of  final 
success  were  very  small.  Richelieu,  whose  whole 
foreign  policy  turned  upon  the  humiliation  of  the 
house  of  Austria  as  its  true  pivot,  and  who  for  that 
very  reason  had  aubsidiied  the  Swedes  from  the 
very  beginning,  now  took  the  army  of  Duke  Bem- 
haidt  of  Saxe- Weimar  into  the  French  service;  and 
the  war  against  Austria  and  her  allies  was  carried 
on  with  a  fierceness  and  cruelty  hitherto  unheard 
of.  In  1646  no  leas  than  a  hundred  villages  were 
burned  down  in  Bavaria,  and  the  inhabitants  driven 
away.  And  at  the  same  time  the  Swedish  general 
Torstenson  developed  on  activity  which  seemed 
to  threatea  the  very  existence  of  the  Hapsbuig 
dynasty.  He  defeated  one  Austrian  army  under 
Piccolomici  at  Brietenfeld,  Nov.  2,  1642,  and 
another,  under  Hatzfeld,  at  Jankow,  Mar.  6,  1645; 
and  he  actually  approached  Vienna  in  order  to  form 
a  connection  with  Prince  Rakoczy  of  Transylvania, 
and  laid  siege  to  the  city.  The  immediate  danger 
drifted  away  by  the  somewhat  peculiar  proceedings 
of  Rakoczy.  But  Austria  was  completely  exhausted 
and  the  peace  of  Westphalia  (see  Wbstphaua, 
Peace  ok),  Oct.  24,  1648,  was  as  necessary  to  her  as 
it  was  welcome  to  Germany,  which  lay  prostrate, 
and  cruelly  devastated  from  one  end  to  the  other. 
BiBuoaBAi>BT:  The  bat  bibliogrspby  ii  that  ia  DahlmuiD- 
WuU,  QMllmkunde  der  deuUclim  OiadiuMt.  Ttb  ed.  by 
B.  BrBOdeaburR.  Ulpaic.  ISOS-OS.  On  the  bibliognphy 
consult  B.  Erduiamisd6rfsr,  in  HtilonK^  ZeiUckrift, 
xJv  (1885).  Note  ahm  thB  very  eitemive  clusiHed  li*t 
in  Cmnbridpe  Modem  HitU/ry,  iv.  801-953.  New  York, 
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vnd  Akt^n  lur  Gaehickle  da  dreiaaiffjOhrigen  KrUea,  be- 
X\m  in  Munich  la  1873,  tb?  2d  leriei  bsued  st  L«ipei<g  ud 
Munich  [voli,  i-iii.  nnd  xl.  1910).  The  beat  book  for  the 
EngliBh  rracfur  ia  ihe  volume  in  Ihe  Cambridge  Modrm 
Binary  slreajy  referred  to.  Consult  further;  A.  W.  Ward. 
T/ui  Ttiirtu  Yiors'  War.  London.  1808  (popular);  8.  R, 
Gnrdiner,  Tlu  TKirtv  Fairi"  War.  ib.  1874  (admiiible  aum- 
mB[y);E.  Shebek.  Dit  f'Aiunn  dcr  WaUenilrinfraot,  Berlin, 
ISSI:  P.  D»  Robert.  Campaemx  d»  Charla  IV..  due  dt 
torroint.aioh.. Paris,  1883;  J.  W.  DaPoysler.rAe  Thirtg 
r«ri'  War.  With  Rtftrmte  In  Uui  Opcrationt  a{  Us 
8>ctda,  Philadelphia.  1884:  A.  Gindely.  /UiulHrtf  Os- 
sphichu  da  drtiansj&ftriom  Kriegrt,  3  vols..  Pniteus.  1SB4. 
Eng.  tmasla.,  Hwlory  of  the  ThiHa  Yein'  War,  Z  vols., 
London.  1836  (baaed  oa  oriciaitl  documeals):  G.  B.  Ual- 
\caoa,  BaUltfislds  b{  Gmnanu  fram  tJic  Otitbrak  of  At 
Thirlu  Year,'  War.  London,  1884;  J.  C.  F.  von  Schiller, 
Hiilmrt  dt  la  guerre  de  trente  am,.  Puria,  1884;  J.  Buehring, 
Vmrdig.  OuiUd  AdolfMod  Rohan.  Halle,  IS8&:  A.  Qaedeka, 
WaUeiiiteint  VerhaHSancen  mil  den  Schuiden,  FiankFort, 
18S5;  T.  V,  Bilek,  Beiimgt  tur  Oetchuldi  WaldeMnt. 
Prague,  18S0;  R.  C.  Trench,  Quelai'n  AdMphui  in  Otr- 
nativ.  London,  ISSQ  (gives  social  oapecU);  A,  C,  Ilenne- 
quin.  TiUi,.  lais  i  I8SS.  Lilje,  1387;  G.  DroyseQ,  Dos 
Zeilalter  d/t  dreittiejahriiien  Kriioei,  Berlin.  1888;  A. 
Ledieu.  Exmietr,  de  la  auerre  de  Irenle  an*.  Liile,  IS88; 
M.  Hitter,  DeuUcht  GadiiiJite  im  ZeilaUer  der  aeeenrefar- 
marian  und  des  dftimfffiihrigen  Kri^ea,  3  vob,.  Stuttgart, 
1889-lSOS  f authoritative);  A-  Wesluunp,  Dae  Heer  der 
Liga  in  Weeljalen.  IBM-IS,  Monster.  1891;  O.  Klopp, 
Der  drriaaiojdhnat  Krieg  bie  rum  Tode  Guetav  Adalfr, 
less.  3  vols..  Paderbom,  1891-40;  C  Winter.  QeichuAle 
dee  dreieeiffiOfirMfen  Kriegee.  Berlin,  1893;  W.  Leiaun^ 
and  R.  SiumvoU.  Aai  MagiUhurvt  Saen  unif  Geedncliu, 
Magdebuig,  1894;  W.  Stmck.  Jahann  (;«ra  uniJ  Otrn- 
eliema.  I'm  dem  Tadu  Owdau  Adntti,  Nor.  ISSS.  bis 
laas,  SIralsund,  1899:  G.  Egelhaif.  GuMat  Adolf  in 
DeuUdiland.  leSO-Si.  Halle.  1901;  F.  Lippert.  GeaeliicMt 
der  aeBenreformalian  im  Oberpiali-KurpfaU  lur  Zeit  dee 
drrietviahrvien  Kriieee,  Freiburg.  1901;  J.  Wagner,  Die 
Cinrnik  dee  J,  Waaler  cfcer  die  Zeil  der  adiyvdiechen  Ok- 
kupaHan  in  Augibiirg,  WSSSS,  Augaburg.  1902;  C.  Jahnel, 
IJer  dreietiffjahrioe  Krieff  in  Auetio.  Prague,  1903;  C. 
Jacob.  Von  I.iUzm  nocA  WArdlinnoi  1638-34,  Slrasburg, 
1904;  W.  Stubba  (Bp.  of  Oifonl),  Lsclurei  on  Europtan 
HieUiTv.  Europe  duridtf  Ihe  ThiHa  Yeara'  War,  London, 
1BU4:  H.  Teitga,  Die  FroQe  nach  dem  Urheber  der  Zer- 
alaruna  Magdiburtia  ISSh  Halle.  1904:  J,  B.  Mehler. 
Oenrral  Tilln,  der  Sitgreicke,  Munich.  igoS:  F.  Pieth.  Dis 
Feldiaee  det  Henoa'  Rohan  im  VelUin  und  in  Oraubanden 
leM-sr,  Bern,  1905;  E,  Noel,  Oualav  Adolf,  Kitv  of 
Sweden.  London.  1905. 

THISTED,  WALDEMAR  ADOLPH:  Danish  poet; 
b.  in  AarbuE  (100  m.  n,w.  of  Copenhagen),  IDenmark, 
Feb.  28,  1815;  d.  in  Copenhagen  Oct.  14,  1887. 
He  became  a  l«acher  in  1845;  a  minister  in  Sle»- 
v.ick,  1855;  and,  in  1862,  in  TSmmerup,  Zealand. 
Hia  romances  and  stories  were  very  popular;  he 
was  the  author,  under  pseudonym  of  Rowel,  of  Breve 
/ra  Hclvfde  (Copenhagen,  1866;  English  translation, 
LiUem/rom  lidl,  2  vols.,  London,  1866;  I  vol..  New 
York,  1885):  and,  under  the  pseudonyms  of  Em. 
Saint  Hermidiid  and  Herodion,  of  many  other  pub- 

THOBDRH,  JAMES  ULLS:  Methodist  Episcopal 

bishop;  h,  at  St.  Clairsville,  O.,  Mar.  7,  1836.  He 
was  educatcil  at  Alleghany  College,  Meadville,  Pa. 
(A.B,,  1857);  was  circuit  preacher  in  Ohio  (1857- 
1859);  wenttolndiaasa  missionary,  being  stationed 
successively  at  Noini  Tal,  Pauri,  Moradabad,  Luck- 
now,  Calcutta,  and  Simla  from  1859  to  IS8C.  He 
"as  then  preading  elder  of  the  Indian  conference  in 
the  Uiul«d  States  (1886-88),  and  in  1888  waa  elected 
missionary  bishop  of  his  church,  with  residence  at 
Calcutta  imtJI  1896  and  subsequently  at  Bombay. 
His  jurisdictioii  extends  over  the  Pbihppines.    He 
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is  the  author  of  My  Miasumary  Apprenticeship  (New 
York,  1884);  Missionary  Sermons  (1888);  India 
and  Malaysia  (1893);  The  Deaconess  and  her  Voca- 
tion (1893);  Light  in  the  East  (1894);  The  Christless 
Nations  (1895);  The  Church  of  Pentecost  (1899); 
Life  of  Isabella  Thobum  (1903);  The  Christian  Con^ 
quest  of  India  (1906) ;  and  India  and  Southern  Asia 
(1907). 

Bibuoqbapht:    W.  H.  Crawford,  ed.,  Thobvm  and  India, 
New  York.  1009. 

THOLUCK,  to'luk,  FRIEDRICH  AUGUST  GOTT- 
REU:  German  divine  and  pulpit  orator;  b.  at 
Breslau  Mar.  30,  1799;  d.  at  Halle  June  10,  1877. 
Descended  from  very  humble  parentage,  he  first 
learned  a  trade,  but  by  the  assistance  of  friends  at- 
tended the  gymnasium  of  his  native  city,  and  the 
university  of  Berlin.  When  he  left  college,  he  de- 
livered an  address  on  '*  The  Superiority  of  the 
Oriental  World  over  the  Christian,"  which  was 
chiefly  a  eulogy  on  Mohammedanism.  But  during 
his  university  course  he  was  thoroughly  converted 
from  his  pantheism  and  skepticism,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  lectures  of  Schleiermacher  and 
Neander,  and  more  especially  by  personal  inter- 
course with  Baron  Ernst  von  Kottwitz,  a  member 
of  the  Mora\'ian  brotherhood,  who  combined 
high  social  standing  and  culture  with  an  amiable 
type  of  piety.  In  1821  he  was  graduated  as  licen- 
tiate of  theology,  and  began  to  deliver  lectures  as 
privat-docent;  in  1824  he  was  appointed  extra- 
ordinary professor  of  oriental  literature.  In  1825 
he  made  a  literary  journey  to  Holland  and  England 
at  the  expense  of  the  Prussian  government,  and  in 
1826  was  called  to  the  university  of  Halle  as  ordi- 
nary professor  of  theology,  which  position  he  occupied 
till  his  death,  with  the  exception  of  a  brief  period 
(1827-29),  which  he  spent  in  Rome  as  chaplain 
of  the  Prussian  embassy.  In  Halle  he  had  at  first 
to  suffer  much  opposition  and  reproach  from  the 
prevailing  rationalism  of  his  colleagues  (Gesenius 
and  Wegscheider),  but  succeeded  in  effecting  a  radi- 
cal change;  and  the  whole  theological  faculty  of 
Halle  later  became  decidedly  Evangelical.  On  Dec. 
2,  1870,  his  friends  celebrated  the  jubilee  of  his 
professorship.  The  university  and  magistrate  of 
Halle  and  del^ates  of  several  universities  and  of  all 
schools  of  theology  took  part  in  it;  and  his  pupils  in 
Europe  and  America  founded  a  seminary  adjoining 
his  own  home,  for  beneficiary  students  of  theology, 
as  a  perpetual  memorial  of  his  devotion  to  students. 
He  was  always  in  delicate  health,  but  by  strict 
temperance  and  great  regularity  of  habits  he  man- 
aged to  do  an  unusual  amount  of  work  till  ^^ithin 
the  last  years  of  his  life.  He  was  incessant  in  his 
lectures,  preached  regularly  as  university  chaplain, 
and  found  time  to  wTite  many  books. 

His  principal  works  are  as  follows:  Die  Lekre  von 
der  SUnde  und  dem  Versdhnetf  oder  die  wahre 
Weihe  des  Zweiflers  (Berlin,  1823,  and  often;  Eng. 
transl.,  Outdo  and  Julius.  The  Doctrine  of  Sin  and 
thePropitiator^Jjondon,  1836;  and  The  TwoStudenU, 
Ouido  and  Julius,  1855),  written  in  answer  to  De 
Wette's  TheodoTy  oder  des  Zweiflers  Weihe  (Ber- 
lin, 1822);  BlUthensammlung  aus  der  morgenldnd- 
ischen  Mystik  (1825),  a  collection  of  translations 
from  the  mystic  poets  of  the  East;  Commentary  on 


Romans  (1825;   Eng.  transl.,  Edinbuish,  1834-36, 
1848),  the  first  exegetical  fruit  of  the  new  Evan- 
gelical   theology;     on   John's   Gospel    (Hambuiig, 
1827;   Eng.  transl.  Edinburgh,  1836,  Philadelphia, 
1859),  less  thorough  and  permanent,  but  more  popu- 
lar, and  better  adapted  for  students,  than  his  other 
commentaries;  on  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (1835; 
Eng.  transls.,  2  vols.,  Edinburgh  1834-37,  1860),  his 
most  learned,   elaborate,  and  valuable   exegetical 
production;     on     Hebrews    (1836;     Eng.    transl.. 
Edinburgh,  1842);    and  on    Psalms  (1843;    Eng. 
transl.,  Philadelphia,  1858) ;  Die  Glavbwurdigkeit  der 
evangdischen  Geschichte  (1837),  a  vindication  of  the 
Gospels  against  the  mythical  theory  of  Strauss;  and 
Stunden  christlichen  Andacht  (1840;    several  Eng. 
transls..  Hours  of  Devotion^  London,  1853,  1870, 
Edinburgh,  1873),  containing  several  original  hymns. 
In  this  book  he  pours  out  his  fervent  Evangelical 
piety  with  all  the  charm  of  fresh  enthusiasm.     He 
was  one  of  the  most  eloquent  German  preachers  of 
his  day,  and  published  a  series  of  university  ser- 
mons (collected  in  5  vols.,  3d  ed.,  Cxotha,  1863-64, 
Eng.  transl.  of  one  volume,  Light  from  the  Cross, 
Sermons  on  the  Passion  of  our  Lord,  Philadelphia. 
1858).     He  issued  also  two  very  interesting  vols,  of 
''Miscellaneous  Essays"  (1839).     His  last  works 
were  contributions  to  German  church  history  since 
the  Reformation,  derived  in  part  from  manuscript 
sources;  namely,  Luiherische  Theologen  Wittenbergs 
im  17,  Jahrhundert  (Hamburg,  1852),   D€is  akade- 
mische  Leben  des  17.  Jahrhundert  (2  vols.,  Hamburg. 
1852,  1854),  and  Geschichte  des  RaHonalismua  (part 
i.,  Berlin,  1865,  never  finished).     A  complete  edition 
of  his  works  appeared  1863-72,  in  11  vols.     He  also 
republished   the  conmientaries   of    Calvin    on    the 
Gospels  and  Epistles,  and  his  InstUutio  Christiana 
rdigionis.    He  conducted  for  several  years  a  literary 
periodical,  and  contributed  laigely  to  the  first  edi- 
tion  of    the    Realencyklopddie  fUr    protesianiische 
Theologie  und  Kirche  of  Herzog. 

Tholuck  was  one  of  the  most  fruitful  and  in- 
fluential German  theologians  and  authors  during  the 
second  and  third  quarters  of  the  nineteenth  centun', 
and  better  known  in  England  and  America  than  any 
other.    He  was  original,  fresh,  brilliant,  suggestive, 
eloquent,  and  full  of  poetry,  wit,  and  humor.     He 
can  not  be  classed  with  any  school.     He  was  in- 
fluenced by  Pietism,  Moravianism,  Schleiermacher, 
Neander,  and  even  Hegel.    His  elastic  mind  was 
ever  open  to  new  light;  and  his  heart  was  alwa]^ 
right,  and  never  shaken  from  faith  and  love  to 
Christ.     He  had  an  extraordinary  talent  for  lan- 
guages, studied  nineteen  foreign  tongues  before  he 
was  seventeen,  and  spoke  English,  French,  Italian, 
Greek,  Arabic,  and  several  other  tongues,  ancient 
and  modem,  almost  like  a  native.      His  learning 
was  extensive  rather  than  thorough  and  exhaustive. 
He  was  one  of  the  regenerators  of  German  theology, 
leading  it  from  rationalism  to  the  Scriptures  and  the 
literature  of  the  Reformation.    His  commentaries 
broke  a  new  path.    His  personal  influence  was  as 
great  and  good  as  that  exerted  by  hia  works,  and 
yields  only  to  that  of  Neander  amon^  his  eoaUm- 
poraries.    He  was  gifted  with  personal  magnetisin, 
and  brilliant  powers  of  oonversation.     Having  no 
children,  he  devoted  all  his  paternal  affeotioQ  to  hii 
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students,  and  was  nobly  assisted  by  his  second 
wife,  a  most  amiable,  refined  Christian  lady.  He 
loved,  as  he  said,  candidates  for  the  ministry  more 
than  the  ministers,  and  students  more  than  candi- 
dates, because  he  was  more  interested  in  the  process 
of  growth  than  in  the  results  of  growth.  His  life 
was  a  life  with  the  young,  fruitful  in  blessings.  He 
was  in  the  habit  of  taking  long  walks  with  two  or 
three  students  every  day  from  eleven  to  twelve,  and 
from  four  to  five:  he  invited  them  freely  to  his 
house  and  table,  tried  experiments  on  their  minds, 
proposed  perplexing  questions,  set  them  disputing  on 
high  problems,  inspired  and  stimulated  them  in 
the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  virtue,  and  piety.  He  had 
great  regard  for  individuality,  and  aimed  to  arouse 
in  every  one  the  sense  of  his  peculiar  calling  rather 
than  to  create  a  school.  His  chief  aim  was  to  lead 
them  to  humble  faith  in  the  Savior,  and  to  infuse 
into  them  that  love  which  was  the  ruling  passion  of 
his  own  heart.  He  adopted,  as  he  says,  Zinzendorf 's 
motto, ''  I  have  but  one  passion,  and  that  is  He,  and 
He  alone."  His  lecture-room  was  truly  a  school  of 
Christ.  And  herein  Ues  his  chief  significance  and 
merit.  Thousands  of  students  from  different  lands 
owe  to  him  their  spiritual  life.  To  Americans  he 
was  especially  attached,  and  a  most  useful  guide  in 
the  labyrinth  of  German  theology.  He  was  very 
intimate  ^ith  Edward  Robinson,  Charles  Hodge 
(who  studied  at  Halle  in  1827,  and  was  daily  in  his 
company),  Henry  B.  Smith,  Geoige  L.  Prentiss 
(who  studied  there  in  1840),  and  Edwards  A.  Park 
of  Andover.  He  was  invited  to  the  General  Con- 
ference of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  in  1873,  and 
promised  to  come  (with  the  humorous  remark, 
''  I  am  afraid  of  your  American  mobs,  your  hot  cakes 
for  breakfast,  and  especially  of  your  kindness  "). 
But  his  feeble  health  prevented  him;  and  he  sent 
one  of  his  favorite  pupils,  Leopold  Witte,  as  his 
representative,  with  a  modest  sketch  of  his  labors 
and  the  condition  of  theology  in  Germany.  It  is 
the  last  public  document  from  his  pen  (except 
some  letters),  and  gives  a  faithful  idea  of  this  lover 
of  youth,  who  loved  them  for  Christ's  sake. 

(Philip  ScHArrt.)    D.  S.  Schapp. 

Bibuoobapht:  His  LAr€  von  der  Sunde,  ut  sup.,  is  in  part 
autobiographical,  Quido  representing  him.  Letters  will 
be  found  in  the  biography  of  Charles  Hodge  by  A.  A. 
Hodge.  New  York.  1880.  in  that  of  H.  B.  Smith,  by  Mrs. 
H.  B.  Smith,  ib.  1880.  cf.  that  of  Philip  SohafF  by  D.  S. 
SchaflF.  passim.  The  authorised  "  Life  '*  is  by  L.  Witte. 
2  vols.,  Bielefeld.  1884-86;  an  autobiographical  sketch 
with  a  paper  by  Witte  is  in  the  ProceedtngM  of  the  Evan^ 
gelical  Alliance  Conference  of  187S,  pp.  85-80.  New  York. 
1874.  Consult  further:  P.  Schaff.  Oermany;  ito  Unwer- 
aitiee,  Theoloovt  and  Religion^  chap,  xxvi.,  Philadelphia, 
1857;  idem,  in  Presbyterian  Review,  1871,  pp.  295-300; 
M.  Tholuck,  Erinnerungen  an  Thol%tck*»  Heimoano,  Leip- 
sic.  1892;  M.  K&hler.  Auowl  Tholucka  QedAehtnie,  ib. 
1899;  idem,  Erinnerungen  on  Augtui  vnd  MalhUde  Tho^ 
luck,  ib.  1899. 

THOMA,  to'ma,  ALBRECHT:  German  Protes- 
tant; b.  at  Dertingen  (a  village  near  Wertheim, 
20  m.  w.  of  WOrzburg),  Baden,  Dec.  2,  1844.  He 
was  educated  at  the  universities  of  Heidelberg 
(1865-67)  and  Jena  (1867-68),  and  at  the  seminary 
for  preachers  at  Heidelberg  (1868-69);  after  which 
he  was  curate  in  Baden  (1869-71),  Bremen  (1871- 
1872),  Neunldrchen  (1872),  Freiburg  (1872-73), 
Lorrach    (1873-75),    and    Mannheim    (1875-80). 


Since  1880  he  has  been  professor  of  German  and 
history  at  the  normal  school  in  Carlsruhe.  In  theol- 
ogy his  position  is  Uberal.  Among  his  numerous 
writings  mention  may  be  made  of  his  Gesckichte  der 
christiichen  Stitenle?ire  in  der  Zeit  des  Neuen  Testa- 
ments (Haarlem,  1879);  Die  Genesis  des  Johannes- 
Evangeliums  (Berlin,  1882) ;  Dr.  Luthers  Lfben  filers 
deutsche  Ilaus  (1883);  Ein  RiU  ins  Qdobie  Land, 
Land  und  Leute  in  PalOstina  vor  3,000  Jahren  (1887) ; 
Das  L^ben  Gustav  Adolf s  fUrs  deutsche  Volk  {Carls- 
ruhe,  1894);  Unterm  ChrisUbaum,  Weinachtsge- 
schichten  (1895);  PhUipp  Melanchthons  Ld)en  (1897); 
Geschichte  des  Klosters  Frauenalb  (Freibuig,  1898); 
Katharina  von  Bora  (Berlin,  1900) ;  Konrad  Wider- 
holt,  der  Kommandant  von  Hohe?itwiel  (Munich, 
1903);  Bemhard  von  Weimar  (Weimar,  1904); 
Der  Stemensohn,  GeschichUiche  ErzOhLung  aus  der 
Zeit  des  Kaisers  Hadrian  (Bielefeld,  1908);  and 
Jesus  und  die  Apostel  (Gotha,  1910). 

THOMAS  A  BECKET.    See  Beckbt,  Thobcas. 

THOMAS  A  JESU:  Portuguese  Augustinian 
ascetic,  brother  of  Didacus  (Diogo)  Andrada  (q. v.) ; 
b.  at  Lisbon  1529;  d.  among  the  Moors  in  North 
Africa  Apr.  17,  1582.  He  entered  the  Augustinian 
order  in  1548;  studied  philosophy  and  theology  at 
Coimbra,  and  then  went  to  Lisbon,  where  he  became 
master  of  novices;  he  developed  a  tendency  toward 
extreme  asceticism,  for  the  furthering  of  which  he 
proposed  to  found  a  monastery  under  stricter  rules, 
though  this  met  with  opposition;  he  carried  out 
his  own  ideal  in  person  at  Penhaferma,  where  he 
became  a  preacher;  he  was  taken  as  field  chaplain 
to  Africa  by  King  Sebastian  in  his  campaign  against 
the  Moors,  by  whom  he  was  wounded  and  taken 
prisoner,  and  in  prison  wrote  his  Trabalhos  de  Jesus 
(Lisbon,  1602),  which  was  translated  into  several 
European  languages.  He  was  sold  as  a  slave,  but 
was  released  through  the  efforts  of  the  Portuguese 
ambassador,  but  preferred  to  stay  in  Morocco  to 
minister  to  the  needs  of  other  prisoners  and  the 
poor,  for  the  accomplishment  of  which  he  sought 
and  obtained  the  help  of  the  wealthy.  His  last  ill- 
ness was  contracted  while  engaged  in  these  works 
of  mercy.  He  wrote  also  a  "  Life  "  of  Louis  de 
Montroya  (Lisbon,  1618);  Praxis  verce  fidei  (Co- 
logne, 1629) ;  and  also  De  oratiane  Dominica  (Ant- 
werp, 1623). 

Bibuoobapht:  Hie  "  Life"  by  A.  de  Meneiee  is  prefixed 
to  an  edition  of  the  Trabalhoe^  published  at  Lisbon,  1733. 
Cf.  XL.  id,  1671-73. 

THOMAS  A  KEMPIS.    See  Kempis. 

THOMAS  THE  APOSTLE:  In  the  Synoptic  lists 
of  the  apostles  (Matt.  x.  3;  Mark  iii.  18;  Luke  vi. 
15)  Thomas  is  paired  with  Matthew,  but  in  the  Acts 
(i.  13)  with  Philip.  The  name  (translated  into  the 
Greek  Didymus,  John  xi.  16,  xx.  24,  xxi.  2)  means 
**  twin  "  and  was  doubtless  the  personal  name  of  the 
apostle,  most  likely  as  recalling  the  facts  at  his  birth, 
possibly  given  after  the  death  of  the  other  twin. 
It  surely  was  not  given  by  Jesus  on  account  of 
Thomas's  native  disposition  toward  doubt.  Thomas 
does  not  figure  in  the  Synoptic  Crospels  outside  of  the 
lists  of  the  apostles,  while  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  he 
stands  out  clearly  with  marked  characteristics 
(xi.  6,  ziv.  5,  XX.  25-28).    His  nature  is  positive. 
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like  Peter's,  but  with  contrary  leanings,  since  Peter 
was  optimistic  and  Thomas  pessimistic.  He  is 
noted  for  his  desire  for  certain  and  experiential 
knowledge,  without  which  he  was  uncertain  and  un- 
determined (cf.  John  xiv.  5),  as  when  he  wished 
personal  and  irrefutable  experience  of  the  fact  of 
Jesus'  resurrection  (John  xx.  25-28). 

All  extra-Biblical  reports  are  untrustworthy, 
including  those  which  identify  him  with  other  Bibli- 
cal personages  especially  in  the  Syrian  Church.  The 
Curetonian  and  Sinaitic  Syriac  furnish  examples  of 
identification  with  Judas  in  John  xiv.  22,  others  are 
in  the  Syriac  Didachc,  Abulfaraj  (Ckron,  ecd.,  iii.  2), 
Ephraem  S)rrus  (cf.  Burkitt,  in  TS,  vii.  2,  4),  Euse- 
bius  {Hxst.  ecd.,  i.,  xiii.,  S3rriac  text).  The  defense 
of  this  identification  by  Resch  {TU.y  x.  3,  pp.  824 
8qq.)»  who  explains  Judas-James  as  brother  of  James 
and  sees  the  other  twin  in  James-Alpheus  and  dis- 
tinguishes Lebbseu^-Thaddeus  from  Judaa-James, 
has  no  foundation.  Still  more  startling  is  the 
identification  of  Thomas  with  Judas  son  of  Joseph 
and  brother  of  Jesus,  which  makes  him  the  twin 
brother  of  Jesus;  this  occurs  first  in  the  Acts  of 
Thomas  [§  31],  at  the  basis  of  which  is  probably  a 
Syriac  original,  but  outside  the  Syrian  Church  is 
found  only  in  Priscillian,  who  in  this  twin  brother 
sees  the  apostle  (John  xx.  26  sqq.)  and  the  author 
of  I  John  (cf.  Zahn,  ForBchungen,  v.  116, 123,  vi.  346 
sqq.) .  As  untrustworthy  as  these  suppositions  is  the 
statement  that  Thomas  was  a  native  of  Paneas  in 
Galilee  (cf.  R.  A.  Lipsiua  Apokryphen,  Apostd- 
gesckichien  und  Apostdlegenden,  i.  246,  Brunswick, 
1883).  Similarly  the  reports  of  ecclesiastical 
tradition  are  pure  fiction.  The  earliest  form  of  this 
sends  him  to  work  in  Parthia  (Eusebius,  Hist.  ecd. 
III.,  i.,  and  often  elsewhere),  and  his  grave  was 
sought  in  Edessa  (S.  J.  Assemani,  Bibliotheca 
orientalia,  i.  49,  Rome,  1719)  and  his  death  naturally 
was  located  there  (Clement  of  Alexandria,  Strom., 
IV.,  ix.  73),  while  this  report  brings  him  into  con- 
nection also  with  the  Abgar  legend  (see  Abgab). 
A  later  development  in  the  beginning  of  the  foiuiii 
century  sends  him  to  India,  where  he  suffers  a 
martyr  death.  This  is  brought  into  relation  with 
the  Edessa  story  by  reporting  the  carrying  of  his 
body  back  to  Edessa,  a  story  without  historical 
foundation  (in  spite  of  W.  Germann,  Die  Kirche 
der  Thomaachrieten,  pp.  20  sqq.,  GQtersloh,  1877). 
llie  source  of  these  later  stories  is  the  Gnostic  Acts 
of  Thomas  (ed.  M.  Bonnet,  Supplementum  codicia 
apacryphi,  vol.  i.,  Leipsic,  1883).  A  later  redaction 
of  this  legend  dates  from  the  seventh  century, 
affirming  that  Thomas  converted  Parthians,  Medcs, 
Persians,  and  Indians  and  died  a  martyr  in  Calamine 
in  India  (J.  J.  Gr3mftus,  Monumenta  patrum  or- 
thodoxagrapha,  ii.  589,  Basel,  1569).  The  Thomas 
Christians  (see  Nestorians)  have  a  tradition,  con- 
ditioned by  the  Gnostic  Acts  of  Thomas,  which 
makes  him  a  martyr  in  Mailapur.  (g    Sieffert.) 

Bibuoorapht:  The  Bouroes  are  quite  fully  indicated  in  the 
text.  The  reader  la  referred  to  the  Bible  diotionariest 
notably:  DB,  iv.  763-764;  EB,  iv.  6067-^69;  DCO,  ii. 
728-729.  MoQifFert  discuasee  the  early  accounts  in  his 
transl.  of  Eusebius,  Hiit.  ecd.,  in  NPNF,  1  ser..  i.  100, 
101.  104.  132.  166.  171.  The  fullest  account  of  the  lec 
ends  concerning  Tliomas  are  in  the  work  of  Lipeius  named 
in  the   text,  i.   226-347.     Consult  further  W.   Wright, 


Apocryphal  Ada  of  the  ApoetUe,  London,  1871;  T.  Scber- 
mann,  Propheten  und  ApoaUUegenden,  Leipsic,  1907;    F. 
Wilhelm,    Deuteche  Legenden   und   Legendare,   ib.    1907. 
The  apocryphal  Gospel  according  to  Thomas  was  edited 
by  C.  Tischendorf  in  Evangdia  Apocrypha^  Leipsie,  1863. 
2d  ed.,  1876,  and  an  Eng.  transl.  is  fumiihed  by  B.  EL 
Cowper,  The  Apocryphal  Ooepela,  pp.  118-170,  London, 
1867;   and  by  A.  Walker,  Apocryphal  Qoepda,  AeU,  and 
ReoeUUiona,  pp.  78-99,  ib.  1873,  who  gives  also  transL  of 
the  Acts  of  Thomas,  pp.  389-422.     The  text  of  the  Acts 
of  Thomas  are  in  C.  Tischendorf,  Acta  Apoetolorum  apoc- 
rypha, pp.  190-234,  cf.  pp.  lxiii.-bdx.,  236-242.     For  Eng. 
transl.   of  the   "  Preaching "   and   "  Martyrdom  of  St. 
Thomas  '*  cf.  Agnes  Smith  Lewis.  Harm  SemUiea,  iv.  80- 
99,  London,  1904.     B.  Pick,  in  Apocryphal  AeU,  pp.  222- 
362,  Chicago,   1909,  gives  Eng.   transl.  of   the  Acts  of 
Thomas.    Consult  also  A.  £.  Medlycott.  India  and  the 
ApodU  Thomaa:   an  Inquiry;   with  a  criiioal  AntU^fn*  of 
the  Ada  Thomm,  London,  1905. 

THOMAS  AQX7INAS. 

Life  (S  1). 

Personality  and  Character  (f  2). 

Writings  ({  3). 

The  Summa,  p»art  i.;  Theology  (f  4). 

The  Summa,  part  ii.;  Ethics  (f  5). 

The  Summa,  part  iii.;  Christ  (f  0). 

The  Sacraments  (S  7). 

Estimation  ({  8). 

The  birth-year  of  Thomas  Aquinaa  is  commonly 
given  as  1227,  but  he  was  probably  bom  early  in 
1225  at  his  father's  castle  of  Roccasecc^  (75  m. 
e.s.e.  of  Rome)  in  Neapolitan  territory.  He  died  at 
the  monastery  of  Fossanova,  one  mile  from  Son- 

nino  (64  m.  s.e.  of  Rome),  Mar.  7,  1274. 
z.  Life.     His  father  was  Count  Landulf  of  an 

old  high-bom  south  Italian  family, 
and  his  mother  was  Countess  Theodora  of  Theate, 
of  noble  Norman  descent.  In  his  fifth  year  he  was 
sent  for  his  early  education  to  the  monastery  of 
Monte  Cassino,  where  his  father's  brother  Sinibald 
was  abbot.  Later  he  studied  in  Naples.  Probably 
in  1243  he  determined  to  enter  the  Dominican 
order;  but  on  the  way  to  Rome  he  was  seized  by 
his  brothers  and  brought  back  to  his  parents  at  the 
castle  of  S.  Giovanni,  where  he  was  held  a  captive 
for  a  year  or  two  and  besieged  with  prayers,  threats, 
and  even  sensual  temptation  to  make  him  relinquish 
his  purpose.  Finally  the  family  yielded  and  the  or- 
der sent  Thomas  to  Cologne  to  study  under  Albertus 
Magnus  (q.v.),  where  he  arrived  probably  toward 
the  end  of  1244.  He  accompanied  Albertus  to  Paris 
in  1245,  remained  there  with  his  teacher,  continuing 
his  studies  for  three  years,  and  followed  Albertus 
at  the  lattcr's  return  to  Cologne  in  1248.  For 
several  years  longer  he  remained  with  the  famous 
philosopher  of  scholasticism,  presumably  teaching. 
This  long  association  of  Thomas  with  the  great 
polyhistor  was  the  most  important  influence  in  his 
development;  it  made  him  a  comprehensive  woKriUr 
and  won  him  permanently  for  the  Aiistotelian 
method.  In  1252  probably  Thomas  went  to  Fkris 
for  the  master's  degree,  which  he  found  some  dif- 
ficulty in  attaining  owing  to  attacks,  at  that  jim^^ 
on  the  mendicant  orders.  Ultimately,  however,  he 
received  the  degree  and  entered  ceremoniously  upon 
his  office  of  teaching  in  1257;  he  taught  in  Pkris  for 
several  years  and  there  wrote  certain  of  his  wmfa 
and  be^m  others.  In  1259  he  was  present  at  an 
important  chapter  of  his  order  at  ValeneienDeiL 
At  the  solicitation  of  Pope  Urban  IV.  (therafon 
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not  before  the  latter  part  of  1261),  he  took  up  his 
residence  in  Rome.  In  1269-71  he  was  again  active 
in  Paris.  In  1272  the  provincial  chapter  at  Florence 
empowered  him  to  found  a  new  atudium  generale 
at  such  place  as  he  should  choose,  and  he  selected 
Naples.  Early  in  1274  the  pope  directed  him  to  at- 
tend the  Council  of  Lyons  and  he  undertook  the 
journey,  although  he  was  far  from  well.  On  the 
way  he  stopped  at  the  castle  of  a  niece  and  there 
became  seriously  ill.  He  wished  to  end  his  days  in  a 
monastery  and  not  being  able  to  reach  a  house  of 
the  Dominicans  he  was  carried  to  the  Cistercian 
Fossanova.  There,  first,  after  his  death,  his  re- 
mains were  preserved. 

Thomas  made  a  remarkable  impression  on  all 
who  knew  him,  as  represented  in  contemporary 
biographies.  He  was  placed  on  a  level  with  Paul 
and  Augustine,  receiving  the  title  doctor  angdicus. 
In  1319  the  investigation  preliminary 
2,  Person-  to  canonization  was  begxm  and  on 
ality  and  July  18,  1323,  he  was  pronounced  a 
Character,  saint  by  John  XXII.  at  Avignon. 
Thomas  is  described  as  of  large  stature, 
corpulent,  and  dark-complexioned;  he  had  a  laige 
head  and  was  somewhat  bald  in  front.  His  n^anners 
and  bearing  accorded  with  his  noble  birth;  he  was 
refined,  affable,  and  lovable.  In  aigimient  he 
maintained  self-control  and  won  his  opponents  by 
his  superior  personality  and  great  learning.  His 
tastes  were  simple  and  his  requirements  few.  His 
associates  were  specially  impressed  by  his  power  of 
memory;  but  the  passion  of  his  soul  was  the  search 
for  the  truth  involving  the  inner  struggle  for  the 
knowledge  of  God.  Absorbed  in  thought  he  often 
forgot  his  siirroundings.  His  admirers  honestly  be- 
lieved him  to  be  inspired,  and  it  was  reported  that 
Peter,  Paul,  and  Christ  instructed  him  in  visions. 
What  he  attained  by  such  strenuous  absorption  he 
knew  how  to  express  for  others  S3rstematically, 
with  remarkable  clearness  and  simpUcity.  In  his 
writings  he  does  not,  like  Duns,  make  the  reader 
his  associate  in  the  search  for  truth,  but  he  teaches 
it  authoritatively.  Thomas  became  the  teacher 
of  his  church  and  has  always  remained  such.  The 
consciousness  of  the  insufficiency  of  his  works  in 
view  of  the  revelation  which  he  believed  to  have 
received  was  often  to  him  an  oppressive  burden. 

The  writings  of  Thomas  may  be  classified  as, 
(1)  exegetical,  homUetical,  and  liturgical;  (2) 
dogmatic,  apologetic,  and  ethical;  and  (3)  philo- 
sophical. Among  the  geniiine  works  of  the  first 
class  were:  Commentaries  on  Job  (1261-65); 
on  Psalms  i.-li.,  according  to  some  a 
3.  Writings,  reportatumf  or  report  of  oral  deliver- 
ances furnished  by  his  companion 
Raynaldus;  on  Isaiah;  the  Catena  aurea  (1475, 
and  often;  Eng.  transl.,  ed.  by  J.  H.  Newman,  4 
vols.,  Oxford,  1841-45),  which  is  a  running  com- 
mentary on  the  four  Gospels,  constructed  on 
numerous  citations  from  the  Fathers;  probably  a 
Commentary  on  Canticles,  and  on  Jeremiah;  and 
wholly  or  partly  reportata,  on  John,  on  Matthew, 
and  on  the  epistles  of  Paul,  including,  according  to 
one  authority,  Hebrews  i.-x.  Thomas  prepared  for 
Urban  IV.,  Officium  de  corpore  Christi  (1264);  and 
the  following  works  may  be  either  genuine  or 


reportata:  ExpoeUio  angdica  salutatumis;  Trao- 
taiue  de  decern  prceceptis;  OraOonia  dominiccB  eQ> 
poeitio;  Sermones  pro  dominids  diebue  et  pro 
sanctorum  sotemnitatibus;  and  L.  Pignon  knows 
Sermones  de  angdis,  and  Sermones  de  quadragesima. 
Of  his  sermons  only  manipulated  copies  are  extant. 
In  the  second  division  were:  In  quatuor  serUenOarum 
libroSf  of  his  first  Paris  sojourn;  Questiones  dia- 
puteUcB,  written  at  Paris  and  Rome;  QucBstiones 
qtuxUibetales  duodecim;  Summa  catholiccB  fidei 
contra  gentiles  (1261-64);  and  the  Summa  theo- 
logics.  To  the  dogmatic  works  belong  also  certain 
commentaries,  as  follows:  Expositio  in  librum 
beati  Dionysii  de  divinis  nominibus;  Expositiones 
primes  et  secundce  decretalis;  In  Boethii  libros  de 
hebdorrusdibus;  and  PrcedaroB  qucestiones  super  librum 
Boethii  de  trinitate.  A  laige  number  of  opiLScula  also 
belonged  to  this  group.  Of  philosophical  writings 
there  are  calatogued  thirteen  commentaries  on 
Aristotle,  besides  numerous  philosophical  opuscula 
of  which  fourteen  are  classed  as  genuine. 

The  greatest  work  of  Thomas  was  the  Summa 
and  it  is  the  fullest  presentation  of  his  views.  He 
worked  on  it  from  the  time  of  Clement  IV.  (after 
1265)  until  the  end  of  his  life.  When  he  died  he  had 
reached  question  ninety  of  part  iii.,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  penance.  What  was  lacking  was  afterward 
added  from  the  fourth  book  of  his  commentary  on 
tihe  "  Sentences  "  of  Peter  Lombard  as  a  supple- 
mentum,  which  is  not  found  in  manu- 
4*  The  scripts  of  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
Summay  teenth  centuries.  The  Summa  was 
Part  L;  translated  into  Greek  (apparently  by 
Theology.  Maximus  Planudes,  c.  1327),  into  Ar- 
menian, into  many  European  tongues, 
and  even  into  Chinese.  It  consists  of  three 
parts.  Part  i.  treats  of  God,  who  is  the  *'  first 
cause,  himself  uncaused  '*  (primum  movens  imr 
mobile)  and  as  such  existent  only  in  act  (actu),  that 
is  pure  actuality  without  potentiality  and,  therefore, 
without  corporeality.  His  essence  is  actus  purus 
et  perfectus.  This  follows  from  the  fivefold  proof 
for  the  existence  of  God;  namely,  there  must  be  a 
first  mover,  unmoved,  a  first  cause  in  the  chain  of 
causes,  an  absolutely  necessary  being,  an  absolutely 
perfect  being,  and  a  rational  designer.  In  this  con- 
nection the  thoughts  of  the  unity,  infinity,  unchange- 
ableness,  and  goodness  of  the  highest  being  are  de- 
duced. The  spiritual  being  of  God  is  further  de- 
fined as  thinking  and  willing.  His  knowledge  is 
absolutely  perfect  since  he  knows  himself  and  all 
things  as  appointed  by  him.  Since  every  knowing 
being  strives  after  the  thing  known  as  end,  will  is 
implied  in  knowing.  Inasmuch  as  God  knows  him- 
self as  the  perfect  good,  he  wills  himself  as  end. 
But  in  that  everything  is  ivilled  by  God,  ever3rthing 
is  brought  by  the  divine  will  to  himself  in  the  re- 
lation of  means  to  end.  Therein  God  wills  good  to 
every  being  which  exists,  that  is  he  loves  it;  and, 
therefore,  love  is  the  fundamental  relation  of  God 
to  the  world.  If  the  divine  love  be  thought  of 
simply  as  act  of  will,  it  exists  for  every  creature  in 
like  measure:  but  if  the  good  assured  by  love  to 
the  individual  be  thought  of,  it  exists  for  different 
beings  in  various  degrees.  In  so  far  as  the  loving 
God  gives  to  every  being  what  it  needs  in  relation 
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to  the  whole,  he  is  just:  in  so  far  as  he  thereby  does 
away  with  miseiy,  he  is  merciful.  In  every  work 
of  God  both  justice  and  mercy  are  united  and,  in- 
deed, his  justice  always  presupposes  his  mercy, 
sinco  he  owes  no  one  anything  and  gives  more 
bountifully  than  is  due.  As  God  rules  in  the  world, 
the  "  plan  of  the  order  of  things  "  preexists  in  him; 
i.e.,  his  providence  and  the  exercise  of  it  in  his 
government  are  what  condition  as  cause  every- 
thing which  comes  to  pass  in  the  world.  Hence 
follows  predestination:  from  eternity  some  are 
destined  to  eternal  life,  while  as  concerns  others 
*'  he  permits  some  to  fall  short  of  that  end."  Repro- 
bation, however,  is  more  than  mere  foreknowledge; 
it  is  the  "  will  of  permitting  anyone  to  fall  into  sin 
and  incur  the  penalty  of  condemnation  for  sin." 
The  effect  of  predestination  is  grace.  Since  God 
is  the  first  cause  of  everything,  he  is  the  cause  of 
even  the  free  acts  of  men  through  predestination. 
Determinism  is  deeply  grounded  in  the  system  of 
Thomas;  things  with  their  source  of  becoming  in 
God  are  ordered  from  eternity  as  means  for  the 
realization  of  his  end  in  himself.  On  moral  grounds 
Thomas  advocates  freedom  energetically;  but, 
with  his  premises,  he  can  have  in  mind  only  the 
psychological  form  of  self-motivation.  Nothing 
in  the  world  is  accidental  or  free,  although  it  may 
appear  so  in  reference  to  the  proximate  cause.  From 
this  point  of  view  miracles  become  necessary  in 
themselves  and  are  to  be  considered  merely  as 
inexplicable  to  man.  From  the  point  of  view 
of  the  first  cause  all  is  imchangeable;  although 
from  the  limited  point  of  view  of  the  secondary  cause 
miracles  may  be  spoken  of.  In  his  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  Thomas  starts  from  the  Augustinian  system. 
Since  God  has  only  the  functions  of  thinking  and 
willing,  only  two  proceasicnes  can  be  asserted  from 
the  Father.  But  these  establish  definite  relations 
of  the  persons  of  the  Trinity  one  to  another.  The 
relations  must  be  conceived  as  real  and  not  as 
merely  ideal;  for,  as  with  creatures  relations  arise 
through  certain  accidents,  since  in  God  there  is  no 
accident  but  all  is  substance,  it  follows  that  '*  the 
relation  really  existing  in  God  is  the  same  as  the 
essence  according  to  the  thing."  From  another 
side,  however,  the  relations  as  real  must  be  really 
distinguished  one  from  another.  Therefore,  three 
persons  are  to  be  affirmed  in  God.  Man  stands 
opposite  to  God;  he  consists  of  soul  and  body.  The 
'*  intellectual  soul "  consists  of  intellect  and  will. 
Furthermore  the  soul  is  the  absolutely  indivisible 
form  of  man ;  it  is  immaterial  substance,  but  not  one 
and  the  same  in  all  men  (as  the  Averrhoists  as- 
sumed) .  The  soul's  power  of  knowing  has  two  sides; 
a  passive  (the  iniellectua  possibilis)  and  an  active 
(the  inieUedus  agens).  It  is  the  capacity  to  form 
concepts  and  to  abstract  the  mind's  images  {species) 
from  the  objects  perceived  by  sense.  But  since 
what  the  intellect  abstracts  from  individual  things 
is  a  universal,  the  mind  knows  the  universal 
primarily  and  directly,  and  knows  the  singular 
only  indirectly  by  virtue  of  a  certain  reflexio 
(cf.  Scholasticism).  As  certain  principles  are  im- 
manent in  the  mind  for  its  speculative  activity, 
so  also  a  **  special  disposition  of  works,"  or  the 
synderesis  (rudiment  of  conscience),  is  inborn  in  the 


**  practical  reason,"  affording  the  idea  of  the  moral 
law  of  nature,  so  important  in  medieval  ethics. 

The  first  part  of  the  Summa  is  summed  up  in  the 
thought  that  God  governs  the  world  as  the  *'  uni- 
versal fijBt  cause."  God  sways  the  intellect  in  thai 
he  gives  the  power  to  know  and  impresses  the 
species  inteUigibiles  on  the  mind,  and  he  sways  the 
will  in  that  he  holds  the  good  before 
5*  The  it  as  aim,  and  creates  the  virtus  rolendi. 
Summa,  **  To  wiU  is  nothing  else  than  a  certain 
Part  IL;  inclination  toward  the  object  of  the 
Ethics,  volition  which  is  the  universal  good." 
God  works  aU  in  all,  but  so  that  things 
also  themselves  exert  their  proper  eflSciency.  Here 
the  Areopagitic  ideas  of  the  graduated  effects  of 
created  things  play  their  part  in  Thomas's  thought. 
The  second  part  of  the  Summa  (two  piirts,  prima 
secunda  and  secundce  secunda)  follows  this  complex 
of  ideas.  Its  theme  is  man's  striving  after  the 
highest  end,  which  is  the  blessedness  of  the  vurio 
beata.  Here  Thomas  develops  his  system  of  ethic.-^. 
which  has  its  root  in  Aristotle.  In  a  chain  of  acti 
of  will  man  strives  for  the  highest  end.  They  are 
free  acts  in  so  far  as  man  has  in  himself  the  knowl- 
edge of  their  end  and  therein  the  principle  of  action. 
In  that  the  will  wills  the  end,  it  wills  also  the  ap- 
propriate means,  chooses  freely  and  completes  the 
consensus.  Whether  the  act  be  good  or  evil  depends 
on  the  end.  The  "  hiunan  reason  "  pronounces 
judgment  concerning  the  character  of  the  end,  it  Ls, 
therefore,  the  law  for  action.  Human  acts,  how- 
ever, are  meritorious  in  so  far  as  they  promote  the 
purpose  of  God  and  his  honor.  By  repeating  a  good 
action  man  acquires  a  moral  habit  or  a  quality 
which  enables  him  to  do  the  good  gladly  and  ca:>ily. 
This  is  true,  however,  only  of  the  intellectual  and 
moral  virtues,  which  Thomas  treats  after  the  manner 
of  Aristotle;  the  theological  virtues  are  imparted 
by  God  to  man  as  a  "  disposition,"  from  which  the 
acts  here  proceed,  but  while  they  strengthen,  they 
do  not  form  it.  The  "  disposition  "  of  evil  is  the 
opposite  alternative.  An  act  becomes  evil  through 
de\iation  from  the  reason  and  the  divine  moral  law. 
Therefore,  sin  involves  two  factors:  its  substance 
or  matter  is  lust;  in  form,  however,  it  is  dex'iation 
from  the  divine  law.  Sin  has  its  origin  in  the  vnlX, 
which  decides,  against  the  reason,  for  a  '*  change- 
able good."  Since,  however,  the  will  also  moves 
the  other  powers  of  man,  sin  has  its  seat  in  these 
too.  By  choosing  such  a  lower  good  as  end,  the 
will  is  misled  by  self-love,  so  that  this  works  as 
cause  in  every  sin.  God  is  not  the  cause  of  sin, 
since,  on  the  contrary,  he  draws  aU  things  to  him- 
self. But  from  another  side  God  is  the  cause  of  all 
things,  so  he  is  efficacious  also  in  sin  as  cuUio  but 
not  as  ens.  The  devil  is  not  directly  the  cause  of 
sin,  but  he  incites  by  working  on  the  imagination 
and  the  sensuous  impulse  of  man,  as  men  or  things 
may  also  do.  Sin  is  original.  Adan&'s  first  sin 
passes  upon  himself  and  all  the  succeeding  race;  be- 
cause he  is  the  head  of  the  human  race  and  "  by 
virtue  of  procreation  human  nature  is  transmitted 
and  along  with  nature  its  infection."  The  powen 
of  generation  are,  therefore,  designated  espe- 
cially as  "  infected."  The  thought  is  involved 
here  by  the    fact  that    Thomas,   like   the  other 
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scholastics,  held  to  creationism,  therefore  taught 
that  the  souls  are  created  by  God.  Two  things 
according  to  Thomas  constituted  man's  righteous- 
ness in  paradise — the  justitia  originalis  or  the  harmo- 
ny of  all  man's  powers  before  they  were  blighted  by 
desire,  and  the  possession  of  the  gratia  gratum 
faciens  (the  continuous  indwelling  power  of  good). 
Both  are  lost  through  original  sin,  which  in  form  is 
the  "  loss  of  original  righteousness."  The  con- 
sequence of  this  loss  is  the  disorder  and  maiming  of 
man's  nature,  which  shows  itself  in  *'  ignorance, 
malice,  moral  weakness,  and  especially  in  coiv- 
cupiscentiaf  which  is  the  material  principle  of 
original  sin."  The  course  of  thought  here  is  as  fol- 
lows: when  the  first  man  transgressed  the  order  of 
his  nature  appointed  by  nature  and  grace,  he,  and 
with  him  the  human  race,  lost  this  order.  This 
negative  state  is  the  essence  of  original  sin.  From 
it  follow  an  impairment  and  perversion  of  human 
nature  in  which  thenceforth  lower  aims  rule  con- 
trary to  nature  and  release  the  lower  element  in 
man.  Since  sin  is  contrary  to  the  divine  order,  it  is 
guilt  and  subject  to  punishment.  Guilt  and  punish- 
ment correspond  to  each  other;  and  since  the 
**  apostasy  from  the  invariable  good  which  is  in- 
finite," fulfilled  by  man,  is  imending,  it  merits  ever- 
lasting punishment. 

But  God  works  even  in  sinners  to  draw  them  to 
the  end  by  "  instructing  through  the  law  and  aiding 
by  grace."  The  law  is  the  *'  precept  of  the  prac- 
tical reason."  As  the  moral  law  of  nature,  it  is  the 
participation  of  the  reason  in  the  all-determining 
"  eternal  reason."  But  since  man  falls  short  in  his 
appropriation  of  this  law  of  reason,  there  is  need  of  a 
''  di\nne  law."  And  since  the  law  applies  to  many 
complicated  relations,  the  pracHccB  diaposiUones  of 
the  human  law  must  be  laid  down.  The  divine  law 
consists  of  an  old  and  a  new.  In  so  far  as  the  old 
divine  law  contains  the  moral  law  of  nature  it  is 
universally  valid;  what  there  is  in  it,  however,  be- 
yond this  is  valid  only  for  the  Jews.  The  new  law 
is  "  primarily  grace  itself  "  and  so  a  "  law  given 
within,"  "  a  gift  superadded  to  nature  by  grace," 
but  not  a  "  written  law."  In  this  sense,  as  sacrp^- 
mental  grace,  the  new  law  justifies.  It  contains, 
however,  an  "  ordering  "  of  external  and  internal 
conduct,  and  so  regarded  is,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
identical  with  both  the  old  law  and  the  law  of  nature. 
The  conaUia  (see  Consilia  Evangeuca)  show  how 
one  may  attain  the  end  "  better  and  more  expedient- 
ly "  by  full  renunciation  of  worldly  goods.  Since 
man  is  sinner  and  creature,  he  needs  grace  to  reach 
the  final  end.  The  **  first  cause  "  alone  is  able  to 
reclaim  him  to  the  "  final  end."  This  is  true  after 
the  fall,  although  it  was  needful  before.  Grace  is, 
on  one  side,  "  the  free  act  of  God,"  and,  on  the 
other  side,  the  effect  of  this  act,  the  gratia  infuaa 
or  gratia  areata,  a  habitus  infuaus  which  is  instilled 
into  the  "  essence  of  the  soul,"  "  a  certain  gift  of 
disposition,  something  supernatural  proceeding 
from  God  into  man."  Grace  is  a  supernatural 
ethical  character  created  in  man  by  God,  which 
comprises  in  itself  all  good,  both  faith  and  love. 
Justification  by  grace  comprises  four  elements: 
"  the  infusion  of  grace,  the  influencing  of  free  will 
toward  God  through  faith,  the  influencing  of  free 


will  respecting  sin,  and  the  remission  of  sins."  It 
is  a  ''  transmutation  of  the  human  soul,"  and  takes 
place  "  instantaneously."  A  creative  act  of  God 
enters,  which,  however,  executes  itself  as  a  spiritual 
motive  in  a  psychological  form  corresponding  to  the 
nature  of  man.  Semipelagian  tendencies  are  far 
removed  from  Thomas.  In  that  man  is  created 
anew  he  believes  and  loves,  and  now  sin  is  forgiven. 
Then  begins  good  conduct;  grace  is  the  "  begin- 
ning of  meritorious  works."  Thomas  conceives 
of  merit  in  the  Augustinian  sense:  God  gives  the 
reward  for  that  toward  which  he  himself  gives  the 
power.  Man  can  never  of  himself  deserve  Uie  prima 
gratia,  nor  meritum  de  congruo  (by  natural  ability; 
cf .  R.  Seeberg,  Lekrbuch  der  Dogmengeschichte,  ii.  105- 
106,  Leipsic,  1898) .  After  thus  stating  the  principles 
of  morality,  in  the  secunda  secundce  Thomas  comes 
to  a  minute  exposition  of  his  ethics  according  to  the 
scheme  of  the  virtues.  The  conceptions  of  faith  and 
love  are  of  much  significance  in  the  complete  sys- 
tem of  Thomas.  Man  strives  toward  the  highest 
good  with  the  will  or  through  love.  But  since  the 
end  must  first  be  "  apprehended  in  the  intellect," 
knowledge  of  the  end  to  be  loved  must  precede  love; 
*'  because  the  will  can  not  strive  after  God  in  perfect 
love  unless  the  intellect  have  true  faith  toward  him." 
Inasmuch  as  this  truth  which  is  to  be  known  is 
practical  it  first  incites  the  will,  which  then  brings 
the  reason  to  "  assent."  But  since,  furthermore, 
the  good  in  question  is  transcendent  and  inacces- 
sible to  man  by  himself,  it  requires  the  infusion 
of  a  supematiuul  "  capacity  "  or  "disposition"  to 
make  man  capable  of  faith  as  well  as  love.  Ac- 
cordingly the  object  of  both  faith  and  love  is  God, 
involving  also  the  entire  complex  of  truths  and  com- 
mandments which  God  reveals,  in  so  far  as  they 
in  fact  relate  to  God  and  lead  to  him.  Thus  faith 
becomes  recognition  of  the  teachings  and  precepts 
of  the  Scriptures  and  the  Church  (**  the  first  sub- 
jection of  man  to  God  is  by  faith  ").  The  object 
of  faith,  however,  is  by  its  nature  object  of  love; 
therefore  faith  comes  to  completion  only  in  love 
("by  love  is  the  act  of  faith  accomplished  and 
formed  "). 

The  way  which  leads  to  God   is   Christ:    and 
Christ  is  the  theme  of  part  iii.    It  can  not  be  as- 
serted that  the  incarnation  was  absolutely  neces- 
saiy,  "  since  God  in  his  omnipotent 
6.  The      power    could    have    repaired    human 
Summa,     nature  in  many  other  ways  ":  but  it 
Part  UL;    was  the  most  suitable  way  both  for 
Christ      the    piupose    of    instruction    and    of 
satisfaction.     The   Unio  between  the 
Logos  and  the  human  nature  is  a  "  relation  "  be- 
tween the  divine  and  the  human  nature  which 
comes  about  by  both  natures  being  brought  to- 
gether in  the  one  person  of  the  Logos.    An  incarna- 
tion can  be  spoken  of  only  in  the  sense  that  the 
human  nature  began  to  be  in  the  eternal  hypostasis 
of  the  divine  nature.    So  Christ  is  unum  since  his 
human  nature  lacks  the  hypostasis.    The  person  of 
the  Logos,  accordingly,  has  assumed  the  impersonal 
himian  nature,  and  in  such  way  that  the  assumption 
of  the  soul  became  the  means  for  the  assimiption 
of  the  body.    This  union  with  the  human  soul  is  the 
gratia  unianis  which  leads  to  the  impartation  of  the 
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ffroHa  habitualis  from  the  Logos  to  the  human 
nature.  Thereby  all  human  potentialities  are  made 
perfect  in  Jesus.  Besides  the  perfections  given  by 
the  vision  of  Grod,  which  Jesus  enjoyed  from  the 
beginning,  he  receives  aU  others  by  the  gratia  habi- 
hudis.  In  so  far,  however,  as  it  is  the  limited  human 
nature  which  receives  these  perfectionsi  they  are 
finite.  This  holds  both  of  the  knowledge  and  the 
will  of  Christ.  The  Logos  impresses  the  species 
inielligibiles  of  all  created  things  on  the  soul,  but 
the  inUiUeciuB  agens  transforms  them  gradually  into 
the  impressions  of  sense.  On  another  side  the  soul 
of  Christ  works  miracles  only  as  instrument  of  the 
Logos,  since  omnipotence  in  no  way  appertains  to 
this  human  soul  in  itself.  Furthermore,  Christ's 
human  nature  partook  of  imperfections,  on  the  one 
side  to  make  his  true  humanity  evident,  on  another 
side  because  he  would  bear  the  general  consequences 
of  sin  for  humanity.  Christ  experienced  suffering, 
but  blessedness  reigned  in  his  soul,  which,  however, 
did  not  extend  to  his  body.  Concerning  redemp- 
tion, Thomas  teaches  that  Christ  is  to  be  regarded 
as  redeemer  after  his  human  nature  but  in  such 
way  that  the  human  nature  produces  divine  effects 
as  organ  of  divinity.  The  one  side  of  the  work  of 
redemption  consists  herein,  that  Christ  as  head  of 
humanity  imparts  ordo,  'perfection  and  virtue  to  his 
members.  He  is  the  teacher  and  example  of  hu- 
manity; his  whole  life  and  suffering  as  well  as  his 
work  after  he  is  exalted  serve  this  end.  The  love 
wrought  hereby  in  men  effects,  according  to  Luke 
vii.  47,  the  forgiveness  of  sins. 

This  is  the  first  course  of  thought.  Then  follows 
a  second  complex  of  thoughts  which  has  the  idea 
of  satisfaction  as  its  center.  To  be  sure,  God  as  the 
highest  being  could  forgive  sins  without  satisfaction; 
but  because  his  justice  and  mercy  could  be  best  re- 
vealed through  satisfaction  he  chose  this  way.  As 
little^  however,  as  satisfaction  is  necessary  in  itself, 
80  little  does  it  offer  an  equivalent,  in  a  correct 
sense,  for  guilt;  it  is  rather  a  "  superabundant  sat- 
isfaction," since  on  account  of  the  divine  subject  in 
Christ  in  a  certain  sense  his  suffering  and  activity 
are  infinite.  With  this  thought  the  strict  logical 
deduction  of  Anselm's  theory  is  given  up.  Christ's 
suffering  bore  personal  character  in  that  it  proceeded 
"  out  of  love  and  obedience."  It  was  an  offering 
brought  to  Grod,  which  as  personal  act  had  the  char- 
acter of  merit.  Thereby  Christ  "  merited  "  salva- 
tion for  men.  As  Christ,  exalted,  still  influences 
men,  so  does  he  still  work  in  their  behalf  continually 
in  heaven  through  the  intercession  (interpeUatio). 
In  this  way  Christ  as  head  of  humanity  effects  the 
forgiveness  of  their  sins,  their  reconciliation  with 
God,  their  immunity  from  punishment,  de- 
liverance from  the  devil,  and  the  opening  of  heaven's 
gate.  But  inasmuch  as  all  these  benefits  are  al- 
ready offered  through  the  inner  operation  of  the 
love  of  Christ,  Thomas  has  combined  the  theories 
of  Ansehn  and  Abelard  by  joining  the  one  to  the 
other. 

The  doctrine  of  the  sacraments  follows  the  Chris- 
tology;  for  the  sacraments  '^  have  efficacy  from 
the  incarnate  Word  himself."  The  sacraments  are 
signs,  which,  however,  not  only  signify  sanctification 
but  also  effect  it.    That  they  bring  spiritual  gifts 


in  sensuous  form,  moreover,  is  inevitable  because 
of  the  sensuous  nature  of  man.  The  res  sensi- 
biles  are  the  matter,  the  words  of  in- 
7.  The  stitution  the  form  of  the  sacraments. 
Sacraments.  Contrary  to  the  Franciscan  view  that 
the  sacraments  are  mere  symbols 
whose  efficacy  God  accompanies  with  a  directly  fol- 
lowing creative  act  in  the  soul,  Thomas  holds  it  not 
imfit  to  say  with  Hugo  of  St.  Victor  that  ''  a  sacra- 
ment contains  grace,"  or  to  teach  of  the  sacraments 
that  they  ''  cause  grace."  The  difficulty  of  a  sensu- 
ous thing  producing  a  creative  efiTect,  Thomas 
attempts  to  remove  by  a  distinction  between  the 
causa  principalis  et  instrumentalis.  God  as  the 
principal  cause  works  through  the  sensuous  thing 
as  the  means  ordained  by  him  for  his  end.  "  Ju^t 
as  instrumental  power  is  acquired  by  the  instru- 
ment from  this,  that  it  is  moved  by  the  principal 
agent,  so  also  the  sacrament  obtains  spiritual  power 
from  the  benediction  of  Christ  and  the  application 
of  the  minister  to  the  use  of  the  sacrament.  There  is 
spiritual  power  in  the  sacraments  in  so  far  as  they 
have  been  ordained  by  God  for  a  spiritual  effect." 
And  this  spiritual  power  remains  in  the  sensuous 
thing  until  it  has  attained  its  purpose.  At  the  same 
time  Thomas  distinguished  the  gratia  sarramenialii 
from  the  gratia  virttUum  et  danorum,  in  that  the 
former  in  general  perfects  the  essence  and  the 
powers  of  the  soul,  and  the  latter  in  particular 
brings  to  pass  necessary  spiritual  effects  for  the 
Christian  life.  Later  this  distinction  ^^'aa  ignored. 
In  a  single  statement  the  effect  of  the  sacraments  is 
to  infuse  justifying  grace  into  men.  What  Christ 
effects  is  achieved  through  the  sacraments.  Christ's 
humanity  was  the  instrument  for  the  operation  of 
his  divinity;  the  sacraments  are  the  instruments 
through  which  this  operation  of  Christ's  humanity 
passes  over  to  men.  Christ's  humanity  served  his 
divinity  as  instrumerUum  conjunctum,  like  the 
hand:  the  sacraments  are  instrumerUa  separata, 
like  a  staff;  the  former  can  use  the  latter,  as  the 
hand  can  use  a  staff.  For  a  more  detailed  ex- 
position cf.  Seebeig,  lU  sup.,  ii.  112  sqq.  Of  Thomas' 
eschatology,  according  to  the  commentary  on  the 
"  Sentences,"  only  a  brief  account  can  here  be 
given.  Everlasting  blessedness  consists  for  Thomas 
in  the  vision  of  God:  and  this  vision  consists  not  in 
an  abstraction  or  in  a  mental  image  supematurally 
produced,  but  the  divme  substance  itself  is  beheld, 
and  in  such  manner  that  God  himself  becomes  im- 
mediately the  form  of  the  beholding  intellect; 
that  is,  God  is  the  object  of  the  vision  and  at  the 
same  time  causes  the  vision.  The  perfection  of  the 
blessed  also  demands  that  the  body  be  restored  to 
the  soul  as  something  to  be  made  perfect  by  it 
Since  blessedness  consist  in  operaHo,  it  is  made 
more  perfect  in  that  the  soul  has  a  definite  operofM 
with  the  body,  although  the  peculiar  act  of  blessed- 
ness (i.e.,  the  vision  of  God)  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  body. 

For  two  gifts  before  all  others  is  Thomas  to  be 
praised;  namely,  his  great  talent  for  sjTBtemataiiDg 
and  his  power  of  simple  and  lucid  exxxMition.  To 
be  sure  the  work  of  preceding  generations,  espedally 
of  Alexander  of  Hales,  had  lightened  his  task  as 
concerns  the  selection  and  ordering  of  the  material; 
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but  on  the  other  hand  it  hod  added  to  the  number 
of  problems  and   expanded  the  learned  apparatus 

enormously,    thereby    impairing     the 

8.  Estiiua*  unity  and  clarity  of    the    progress  of 

tion.         thought.    It  was  Thomas  who  mudc  a 

stDgle  connected  and  consistent  whole 
of  all  this  unwieldy  muss  of  stuff.  Next  his  decided 
Aristotelionism,  not  without  on  admixture  of 
Neoplutonic  elements,  must  be  noted.  He  owed 
not  only  bis  philosophical  thoughts  and  world- 
conception  to  Aristotle,  but  he  also  took  from  him 
the  frame  far  his  theological  system;  Aristotle's 
metaphysics  and  ethics  furnished  the  trend  of 
his  system.  Herein  he  gained  the  purely  rational 
rraniework  for  his  massive  temple  of  thought, 
Iiomely  of  God.  the  rational  cause  of  the  world,  and 
man's  striving  after  him.  Then  he  filled  this  in  with 
the  dogmas  of  the  Church  or  of  revelation.  And 
at  all  points  he  succeeded  in  upholding  the  church 
doctrine  as  credible  and  reasonable.  This  is  the 
final  characteristlo  of  Thomas  to  be  noted,  his 
blameless  orthodoxy.  For  opposition  to  Thomas 
and  the  reaction  in  the  fifteenth  century,  see  Scbo- 
t^STicisM,  III.,  2,  S  2.  This  position  as  the  teacher 
of  the  church  has  grown  ever  stronger  from  Leo  X. 
to  Leo  XIII.;  and  even  to-day  the  Roman  CathoUc 
Church  preserves  the  inheritance  of  the  ancient 
World-conception  and  the  old  church  dogmas  in 
the  form  which  Thomas  Aquinas  gave  them.  For 
the  relation  of  theology  to  philosophy  and  the 
Sphere  of  the  former  and  Its  sources,  see  SchoiaB' 
TinsM.  (R.  Seebbrg.) 
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bom, 1908;  A.  Ott.  Thomat  van  Aquin  und  dot  Mendi- 
kantentam,  Fraiburg,  1908;  P.  RoubwIdI,  Vlntdleetual- 
iemt  de  Saim-Thomas,  Paris,  1908;  W.  Walker,  GrraUel 
Mm  of  the  Chrielian  Charch,  Chicago,  1908:  R.  Eucken. 
Die  Philataphie  da  Thomae  von  Aquine  and  dit  Kultur  der 
Neutea,  2d  ed„  Bad  Sachas.  1910;  A,  D,  3ertiltang«,  SI. 
Thomat  d' Aquin.  2  vola,,  Paria,  1910:  P.  Uaadotmet,  Dm 
Icrilt  ttulheniiqua  dt  S,  Thomat  d'Aquin,  Freiburg.  1910. 

THOMAS  OF  CELAHO:  Franciscan  author 
(thirteenth  century).  Of  his  life  little  ia  known; 
he  is  supposed  to  have  lived  last  at  the  monastery 
of  Tagliacoiio  (44  m.  e,n.e.  of  Rome),  The  one  thing 
certain  is  that  in  1221  he  took  part  in  the  mission  to 
Germany  that  was  prompted  by  Francis  of  Assid; 
and  that  in  Germany  he  had  cluirgc  of  the  stations 
at  Mainz,  Worms,  and  Cologne,  He  returned  to 
Italy  after  1223.  He  can  hardly  have  been  one  of 
the  mo»t  intimate  disciples  of  Francis;  It  Is  accord- 
ingly remarkable  that  Gregory  IX.  detailed  him  to 
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write  the  legend  of  the  founder  of  that  order,  which 
was  officially  confirmed,  Feb.  25,  1229.  The  value 
of  this  legend,  Vita  I.,  has  latterly  become  stoutly 
contested,  and  the  upshot  of  the  controversy  may 
be  summarized  fairly  as  follows:  (1)  its  main  de- 
fect is  its  rhetoric,  which  clouds  the  portraiture  of 
the  saint.  (2)  As  a  writer  imder  official  commission, 
Thomas  had  to  assimie  a  certain  politic  reserve; 
hence  he  silently  ignores  the  crisis  of  1219-20, 
the  friction  within  the  order,  and  the  warnings  of  the 
sjiint  against  pri\'ileges,  while  he  lavishes  exuber- 
ant praise  on  Gregory  IX.  and  Elias  of  Cortona. 
(o)  Xeverthclcss  he  meant  to  tell  the  truth,  and  so 
wrote  without  conscious  opposition  to  the  intimate 
di.>jciples  of  Francis.  For  its  contemporary  proxim- 
ity as  well  as  for  the  author's  conscientiousness,  the 
Vita  I.  remains  a  source  of  the  first  rank.  In  1230, 
Thomas  was  in  a  position  to  entrust  some  precious 
relics  of  St.  Francis  (hair  and  articles  of  clothing)  to 
Jordanus  de  Giano;  it  is,  therefore,  not  impossible 
that  he  wrote  also  the  legend  of  St.  Anthony  of 
Padua  (1232).  This  hypothesis  was  held  to  be 
probable  by  Ferdinand  Marie  d'Araules  (La  Vie  de 
St.  Aiitoine  par  Jean  Rigauldy  Paris,  1899);  yet  this 
probability  may  scarcely  be  maintained,  because  the 
style  as  a  whole  is  distinctly  different  in  the  two 
legends  (cf.  L^on  de  Kerval,  S.  Antonii  de  Padua 
vitcB  ducB,  in  Collection  d'  itudes  et  des  documents,  v. 
7-8,  Paris,  1904).  Thomas  himself  made  an  ex- 
tract from  Vita  /.  for  liturgical  use,  after  1230, 
Ltyenda  in  ueum  chori;  but  without  new  matter. 
The  chapter  general  of  1244  commissioned  the 
founder's  associates  to  supplement  the  previous  leg- 
ends; and  they  then  compiled  their  materials  as 
directed  by  the  letter,  which,  at  all  events,  is  surely 
genuine,  and  prefaces  the  so-called  legend  of  the 
three  associates  ("  not  according  to  the  usual  manner 
of  a  legend,  but,  as  if  from  a  lovely  meadow,  have 
we  culled  some  flowers  ").  There  is  no  small  dispute 
as  to  what  this  garland  is;  but  the  probability  at 
least  is,  as  a  later  source  reports,  that  the  General 
Crescentius  delivered  the  material  to  Thomas,  on 
which  basis  he  produced  the  Vita  II.  This  legend 
was  composed  in  1247,  and  purports  to  supplement 
Vita  /.  It  takes  account  of  the  progressive  devel- 
opment of  the  order,  suppresses  the  name  of  the 
deposed  General  Elias,  and  combats  the  relaxing 
tendencies  within  the  order.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  silence  on  the  testament  of  the  saint,  his 
admonition  concerning  privileges,  and  the  care  of 
lepers.  Yet  here  the  author  appears  to  be  subject- 
ively honest,  and  only  a  man  of  politic  reserve.  It 
is  further  supposed  that  by  conunand  of  General 
Giovanni  da  Parma  Thomas  wrote  a  trackUus  de 
miraculie.  Such  a  document  has  been  recently  dis- 
covered and  issued  by  F.  d'Ortroy;  but  no  compel- 
ling proof  can  be  adduced  that  it  was  the  work  of 
Thomas.  Whether  the  legend  of  St.  Clara,  com- 
poseti  between  1255  and  1261,  was  written  by 
Thomas,  as  Paul  Sabatier  supposes,  is  doubtful. 
According  to  the  Liber  can/ormiiaiumf  a  work  dating 
from  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century,  Thomas 
also  composed  the  Dies  ircB,  dies  iHa  (cf.  Julian, 
Hifmnology,  pp.  1559,  1629). 

[The  Dies  ira,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  hymns 
of  the  fiiiddle  Ages,  based  on  such  passages  as  Zeph. 


i.  15;  Ps.  xcvi.  13,  xcvii.  3,  cii.  26,  may  have  been 
suggested  by  similar  judgment-hymns  of  an  earlier 
date,  Uke  the  Libera  me  Domine,  a  responsory  in  a 
manuscript  in  the  BriUsh  Museum.  It  was  written 
in  three-line  stanzas  and  intended  for  private  de- 
votion. In  its  time  it  was  remarkably  impressive 
by  its  solemn  grandeur  and  awful  majesty.  Cf .  H. 
A.  Daniel,  Thesaurus  hymnologicuBj  ii.  103-131. 
V.  110-116  (Leipsic,  1855);  Abraham  Cole,  Die*  Ira 
in  Thirteen  Original  Versions  (4th  ed.,  New  York, 
1866).  The  best  English  translations  are  by  W.  J. 
Irons,  H.  Alford,  A.  Cole,  and  R.  C.  French.  There 
is  a  fivefold  translation  in  verse  of  various  meters, 
issued  with  the  text,  by  President  M.  W.  Stryker 
(privately  printed,  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  1910)]. 

E.  Lemfp. 

Bibuoobapht:  Tlie  beet  edition  of  the  Opera  so  far  as  thef 
relate  to  St.  Francis  is  by  Edward  d'Alencon,  Rome. 
1906;  and  the  best  discussion  is  W.  Gota,  Die  QveUen  :» 
Oetchichte  dea  keQigen  From  von  A—iai,  Gotha,  1904. 
Consult  also  KL,  xi.  1068-70. 

THOMAS  CHRISTIANS.  See  Nkstorians,  §S  2,& 

THOMAS,  GOSPEL  OF.    See  ApocRTPHit,  B,  I.,  5. 

THOMAS  OF  VILLANOVA:  Spanish  Roman 
Catholic;  b.  at  Fuenlana,  near  Villanueva  (40  m. 
n.w.  of  Valladolid),  in  the  diocese  of  Leon,  1488;  d. 
at  Valencia  Sept.  8,  1555.  He  studied  at  Alcah; 
lectured  on  moral  science  at  the  University  of  Sala- 
manca, 1513-15;  entered  the  order  of  the  Ai]gu»- 
tinian  hermits  in  1517;  became  the  provincial  of 
his  order  for  Andalusia  and  Castile;  was  confessor 
to  Charles  V.,  and  bishop  of  Valencia,  1544r^. 
In  1658  he  was  canonised  by  Alexander  VII.  Fra^ 
ments  of  the  beginnings  of  his  Conunentaries  od 
Canticles,  Job,  and  Revelation  were  coUected  and 
published  (best  ed.,  with  biography,  Laurentius 
a  Sancta  Barbara,  2  vols.,  Milan,  1760).  Opfra 
omnia  was  edited  and  published  (5  vols.,  Sala- 
manca, 1761-64;  another  ed.,  Augsbuiig,  1757). 

Bibuoorapht:  ASB^  Sept.,  ▼.  790  sqq.;  F.  Ptel,  LAm  dm 
heiiioen  Thomas  von  ViUanoffa,  MOnster,  1860;  Brvier 
BemardM  Aphoriamen  Hher  kaiholiBd^  HandluHo  der  BAd, 
pp.  19  sqq.,  Freiburg,  1862;  Thomtu  von  ViUanova  B^ek- 
lein  von  der  o^tUitJun  Lube,  HberttUi  von  F.  KavUn,  Fter 
burg,  1896;  KL,  xi.  1692-^. 


THOMAS  WALDENSIS.    See 
sis),  Thomas. 


Nbttkb  (Waldeh;- 


THOlftAS,  ALLEN  CLAPP:  Friend;  b.  at  Balti- 
more, Md.,  Dec.  26,  1846.  He  was  educated  at 
Haverford  College,  Haverford,  Pa.  (A.B.,  1865), 
and  after  engaging  in  mercantile  puFsuits,  180^78. 
became  professor  of  history  and  librarian  of  HaTer- 
ford  Ck>llege,  which  position  he  still  holds.  He  has 
written  Edward  Lawrence  ScuU,  a  Memoir  (privateljr 
printed,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1891);  A  History  if 
the  United  States  for  Schools  and  Academies  (Boetoii, 
1894);  History  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  Ammes 
(in  collaboration  with  R.  H.  Thomas;  New  York, 
1894,  4th  ed.,  1905);  and  Elementary  History  efO» 
United  Stales  (Boston,  1900). 


THOlftAS,  DAVID:  Congregationalist;  b.  al 
Hollybush-Vatson,  near  Tenby  (10  m.  e.  of  Fett> 
broke),  South  Wales,  Feb.  1, 1813;  d.  at  Ramgate 
(15  m.  n.e.  of  Canterbury),  Englaiid,  Dec.  30!,  l^M. 
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After  following  a  mercantile  course  for  some  years, 

he  turned  to  theology,  and  studied  at  Newport 

Pagnel,  now  Cheshunt  College,  Buckingham,  under 

T.  B.  and  J.  Bull;    was  minister  of  the  Congr^a- 

tional  Church  at  Chesham,  1841-44;   of  Stockwell 

Independent  Church,  London,  1844-77.  He  founded 

in  1855  the  National  Newspaper  League  Company, 

for    cheapening  and    improving    the   daily   press, 

which  numbered  ten  thousand  members;   also  the 

Working  Men's  Club  and  Institute,  1861,  and  was 

originator  of  the  University  of  Wales,  at  Aberyst- 

with,  1862.    He  was  a  man  of  broad  ideas.    In  all 

his  writings  he  recognized  the  fact  that  as  Christ  is 

the  only  revealer  of  absolute  truth,  he  is  not  to  be 

interpreted  by  the  Old-Testament  writers  or  by  the 

apostles,  but  they  are  all  to  be  interpreted  by  him. 

He  conducted  The  Homilist  (50  vols.,  London,  1852 

sqq.) ;  contributed  to  various  volumes  of  The  Pulpit 

Commentary  (London  and  New  York,  1880  sqq.); 

and  was  author  of  a  homiletical  commentary  on 

Matthew  (London,  1864),  and  on  the  Acts  (1870); 

The  Crisis  of  Being,    Siz  Lectures  to  young  Men  on 

religious  Decision  (1840);  The  Core  of  Creeds ^  or  St. 

Peter's  Keys  (1851) ;    The  Progress  of  Being.    Six 

Lectures  on  the  true  Progress  of  Man  (1854);     Prol>' 

lemala  Mundi.     The  Book  of  Job  exegeticaUy  cou" 

sidered  (1878);    and  his  complete  works  appeared 

as  the  HomUistic  Library  (1882  sqq.). 

Bibuographt:    English  Congregntiofnal  Year  Book,  1896, 
pp.  237-239;  DNB,  Ivi.  177-178. 

THOMAS,  JESSE  BURGESS:  Baptist;  b.  at 
Ed  wards  ville,  111.,  July  29,  1832.  He  whs  educated 
at  Kenyon  College,  O.  (A.B.,  1850).  After  prac- 
tising law  for  a  number  of  years,  he  held  pastorates 
at  Waukegan,  111.  (1862-^4),  First  Baptist  Church 
(now  the  Baptist  Temple),  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  (1864- 
1869),  First  Baptist  Church,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
(1869-70),  Michigan  Avenue  Baptist  Church, 
Chicago,  111.  (1870-74),  and  was  recalled  to  the 
First  Baptist  Church,  Brooklyn,  in  1874,  serving 
until  1888.  From  1888  to  1905  he  was  professor 
of  church  history  in  Newton  Theological  Institute, 
Newton  Center,  Mass.,  and  in  1905  he  was  made 
professor  emeritus.  In  theology  he  is  a  progressive 
conservative.  He  is  the  author  of  Tfie  Old  Bible 
and  the  New  Science  (New  York,  1877) ;  and  The 
Mould  of  Doctrine  (Philadelphia,  1885). 

THOMAS,  NATHANIEL  SEYMOUR:  Protestant 
Episcopal  missionary  bishop  of  Wyoming;  b.  at 
Faribault,  Minn.,  June  20,  1867.  He  was  educated 
at  the  University  of  Minnesota  (B.A.,  1889),  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  and  the  Theological 
School  of  the  diocese  of  Kansas,  and  was  ordered 
deacon  in  1891  and  advanced  to  the  priesthood  in 
1893.  After  being  stationed  at  Ottawa,  Kan. 
(1891-93),  and  Topeka,  Kan.  (1893-94),  he  was 
professor  of  New-Testament  exegesis  in  the  Theo- 
logical School  of  the  diocese  of  Kansas,  dean  of 
the  Atchinson  deanery  in  the  same  diocese,  and 
priest-in-charge  of  St.  John's  and  St.  Paul's,  L^ven- 
worth,  Kan.,  until  1897,  when  he  became  rector  of 
St.  Matthew's,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.  From  1900  until 
1909  he  was  rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Apostles,  Philadelphia,  and  in  1909  was  conse- 
crated missionary  bishop  of  Wyoming. 


THOMASIUS  (THOMAS),  to-mfl'st-Os,  CHRIS- 
TIAN: German  Lutheran;  b.  at  Leipsic  Jan.  1, 
1655;  d.  at  Halle  Sept.  23, 1728.  He  studied  philos- 
ophy at  Leipsic  (M.  A.,  1672),  and  jurisprudence  at 
Frankfort,  1675-78;  was  lawyer  and  privat-docent 
at  Leipsic,  advocating  with  great  boldness  the  na- 
tural law  of  Samuel  Pufendorf  (q.v.).  In  a  dis- 
putation, De  crimine  bigamioe  (1685),  he  asserted 
that  polygamy  was  not  contrary  to  nature.  In 
the  footsteps  of  Pufendorf  he  published  InsHtuHones 
furisprudenticB  divina  (1688),  in  which  he  advanced 
his  views  on  natural  right,  disclaiming  that  it  was 
derived  from  the  primitive  state  of  nature.  His 
caricature  of  the  pedantry  of  the  scholars  and  the 
intolerance  of  the  theologians,  as  well  as  personal 
attacks,  led  to  many  complaints  and  finally  to  an 
order,  in  1690,  from  the  superior  consistory  forbid- 
ding him  to  lecture  or  to  publish.  Cut  off  from  all 
self-support,  he  went  to  Berlin,  where  Elector 
Frederick  appointed  him  to  the  council  and  to  lec- 
ture at  Halle.  Thomasius  quickly  gathered  a  large 
nimiber  of  students,  and  laid  the  foundation  for  the 
University  of  Halle,  which  was  dedicated  in  1694, 
of  which  he  became  second  professor  of  juris- 
prudence, and  first  professor  in  1710. 

Thomasius  was  not  a  creative  spirit,  but  with  a 
firm  grasp  he  seized  the  progressive  thoughts  of  his 
time  and  stood  for  them  with  intrepid  courage. 
Endowed  with  a  thorough,  open,  warm-hearted 
nature,  he,  too  impulsively  sometimes,  combated 
and  ridiculed  the  current  prejudices,  faith  in  au- 
thority, pedantry,  and  intolerance,  thus  becoming 
the  first  successful  champion  of  the  Enlightenment 
(q.v.)  in  Germany.  His  weapon  was  reason;  but  he 
was  not  a  profound  thinker  going  back  to  ultimate 
principles;  his  reasoning  was  that  of  conmK)n  sense. 
He  held  the  syllogism  in  contempt;  and  the  mathe- 
matical method  of  Christian  Wolff  Thomasius  re- 
garded as  merely  a  revised  scholasticism.  He  was 
an  empiricist,  mentally  related  to  Locke,  by  whom 
he  was  influenced  in  more  than  one  respect.  He 
was  a  tjrpical  representative  of  the  practical  ten- 
dency of  the  Enlightenment,  the  highest  aim  of 
which  wafl  conamon  utility  and  happiness.  Against 
speculation  and  logic  in  religion  he  defines  faith  as 
''  trust  of  the  heart  in  God,"  and  is  fond  of  lauding 
the  influence  of  providence  in  the  incidents  of  his 
life.  He  depreciates  the  Fathers,  rejects  the  dicta- 
tion of  the  creeds,  regards  the  churches  as  sects, 
and  scoui^es  the  heresy-hunting  and  domineering 
theologians.  He  was  long  regarded  as  a  colleague 
of  the  Pietists  at  Halle.  Agreeing  with  Pietism  in  his 
opposition  to  theological  systems  and  the  philosophy 
of  the  schools,  the  emphasis  upon  practical  piety, 
recourse  to  Scripture,  and  liberality  on  the  creeds, 
and  choosing  Francke  as  his  confessor,  and  ad- 
miring Spener  very  highly,  yet  he  was  not  in  touch 
with  the  central  points  of  Pietism,  sin  and  grace. 

His  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  Enlightenment  were 
untiring.  His  services  to  learning  were  in  the  fields 
of  jurisprudence  and  philosophy.  His  only  basic 
philosophical  activity  was  his  psychological  ground- 
work; the  investigation  of  man's  nature  is  to  him 
the  basis  of  all  science.  Otherwise  his  philosophy  is 
popular,  practical.  Testimonies  of  his  practical 
tendency  are,  EvrdeUung  zu  der  Vemunftlehre  (1691) ; 
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Aiuiibung  der  Vemunfilehre  (1691);  EitUeitung  zur 

SiUenlehre  (1692);    and  AiuHbung  der  Sitterdehre 

(1696).     Between  the  spheres  of  revelation  and 

philosophy  Thomasius  drew  a  sharp  distinction. 

In  his  specialty,  he  further  upheld  the  principle  of 

natural  right  in  Fundamenta  juris  naturce  (1705). 

In  a  series  of  works  on  church  law,  he  recognizes  the 

State  as  purely  secular  and  the  Church  as  a  society 

within  its  domain.     The  power  of  the  sovereign 

is  supreme  over  the  theologians  and  the  Church, 

limited  only  by  revelation.     He  opposed  certain 

forms  of  severity,  such  as  those  against  Witchcraft 

(q.v.),  which  he  denied  (De  crimine  magioBf  1701), 

and  the  rack  {De  toriura  ex  forisj  1705) ;  and  he 

favored  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  pardon  on  the 

part  of  the  sovereign,  in  cases  of  homicide. 

(Heinrich  Hoffman.) 

Biblioorapht:  J.  G.  Waloh,  RMoionsatrtiHokeiUn  der 
evanoeliach-luthertBchen  Kirche,  iii.  1-78,  10  vols.,  Jena, 
1733-39;  H.  Luden,  ChrUtian  Thonuuiiu  nach  aeinen 
Schickaaie  und  Schriften  dargeatdlt,  Berlin,  1805;  R.  £. 
Pruti,  Geachichte  des  dettUchen  JoumalUmua^  Hanover, 
1845;  F.  C.  Biedermann,  DeuUchland  im  18.  Jakrhundert, 
Leipsic,  1854;  A.  Tholuck,  Da*  kirchliche  Leben  dea  17. 
Jahrhunderts,  ii.  71-76,  Hamburg,  1854;  J.  C.  Bluntschli, 
Oeachichte  des  allgemeinen  StaatttrechU^  Munich,  1864; 
H.  DemburSi  Thomasiua  und  die  Stiftung  der  Univereit&t 
Halle,  Halle,  1865;  B.  A.  Wagner,  Christian  Thomasius: 
ein  BeitroQ  zur  WUrdigung  seiner  Verdienste  um  die  deuische 
LiUeratur,  Berlin,  1872-;  Klemperer,  Christian  Thomasius, 
ein  Vork&mpfer  der  Volksaufll&runo,  Landsbers,  1877; 
A.  Ritschl,  Oeschichte  des  Pietismus,  ii.  545  sqq.,  Bonn, 
1884;  A.  Nicoladoni,  Christian  Thomasius:  ein  Beitrag 
mr  Geschichie  der  Aufkldrung,  Berlin,  1888;  E.  Lands- 
berg,  Zur  Lebensgeschichle  des  Chr.  Thomasius,  Halle, 
1894;  idem,  ADB,  xxxviii.  93-103;  A.  Rauch,  Christian 
Thomasius  und  A.  U.  Francke,  Halle,  1898;  R.  Kayser, 
Thomasius  und  der  Pietismus,  Hamburg,  1900;  idem,  in 
Monatshefte  der  Comenius-Oesellschaft,  1900. 

THOMASIUS,  GOTTFRIED:  Professor  in  Er- 
langen;  b.  at  Egenhausen  (circuit  of  Nagold, 
Wtirttemberg,  16  m.  w.  of  Tubingen),  Bavarian 
Franconia,  July  26,  1802;  d.  at  Erlangen  Jan.  24, 
1875.  He  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  Christian 
Thomasius  (q.v.).  He  attended  the  gymnasium  in 
Ansbach,  entered  the  University  of  Erlangen  in 
1821,  removed  to  Halle  after  a  year  and  a  half,  and 
finished  his  academic  studies  in  Berlin,  where  he 
wafl  attracted  by  Schleiermacher,  Hegel,  Mar- 
heineke,  and  Tholuck.  Leaving  the  imiversity  in 
1825,  Thomasius  spent  seventeen  years  in  the  ac- 
tive work  of  the  pastorate,  first  in  a  village  between 
Erlangen  and  Nuremberg,  after  1829  in  Nuremberg. 
Here  his  preaching  attracted  the  intellectual  men  of 
the  city  and  his  success  as  religious  instructor  in  the 
gynmasiimi  led  to  his  call  to  Erlangen  as  professor 
of  dogmatics  in  Mar.,  1842.  He  had  previously 
published  his  Grundlinien  zum  Religionsunterricht 
an  den  mitUeren  und  oberen  Klassen  gelehrter  Schvlen 
(Nuremberg,  1839),  which  met  with  wide  approval 
(8th  ed.,  1901).  Thomasius  contributed  his  share  to 
a  development  at  Erlangen  which  combined  strict 
adherence  to  the  standards  with  the  truly  scientific 
spirit  and  genuine  theological  progress.  The  sub- 
jects on  which  he  lectured  were  dogmatics  and 
church  history,  and  he  excelled  in  the  deep  and 
lasting  character  of  the  impression  he  made.  For 
almost  thirty-three  years  he  exerted  an  influence 
equalled  by  few  teachers  of  his  time. 

His  influence  as  writer  was  hardly  less  than  that 


as  teacher.  An  early  work,  Origenes.  Ein  Beitrag 
zur  Dogmengesckichte  des  drttten  Jahrhunderts 
(Nuremberg,  1837),  helped  to  pave  the  way  for  his 
transition  from  the  pulpit  to  the  professor's  chair. 
Three  preliminary  treatises  {Beitrdge  zur  kirMichen 
Christologief  Nuremberg,  1845;  Dogmaiis  de  obedien- 
tia  ChrisH  activa  historia  et  progressiones  inde  a 
confessione  Augustana  ad/ormulam  usque  concorditt, 
3  parts,  Erlangen,  1845-46;  Das  Bekenntnis  der 
evangelisch4iUherischen  Kirche  in  der  Konsequenz 
seines  Prinzips,  Nuremberg,  1848)  preceded  his 
greatest  work— ChrisH  Person  und  Werk.  Dor- 
stellung  der  evangelischrlutherischen  Dogmatik  vom 
Mittdpunkte  der  Christologie  aus  (3  parts,  ErlangeOf 
1852-61),  which  treats  the  whole  field  of  dogmatics 
in  comprehensive  expositions  which  are  always 
based  on  the  Scriptiu*al  proof  and  the  consensus  of 
the  Church.  For  Thomasius's  developnMsnt  of  the 
doctrine  of  Kenosis  (q.v.),  see  Christologt,  X..  4, 
§  4.  His  exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
was  criticized,  but  his  teaching  concerning  the 
work  of  Christ  is  complete  and  satisfactory,  com- 
bining the  truth  in  the  view  of  Anselm  and  in  the 
old-Lutheran  doctrine  into  the  true  conception  of  the 
atonement.  The  final  treatment  of  the  then^  is  to 
be  sought  in  the  third  part  of  the  Dogmatik;  an 
earlier  work,  Das  Bekenntnis  der  ItUherischen  Kirche 
von  der  Versdhnung  und  die  Vers6hnungsUhre  D. 
von  Hofmanns  (Erlangen,  1857),  treats  the  same 
questions  less  conclusively.  Die  christliche  Dogmen- 
geschichte  als  Entwickelungsgeschichte  des  kirchtichtn 
Lehrbegriffs  (2  vols.,  Erlangen,  1874-76;  2nd  cd., 
by  N.  Bonwetsch  and  R.  Seeberg,  Leipsic,  1886-8S) 
was  Thomasius's  last  publication.  It  combines  the 
enthusiasm  of  youth  and  the  maturity  of  age  with 
learning,  keen  judgment,  clearness  of  presentaticm. 
and  thoroughness  of  investigation.  The  first 
volume  treats  of  the  ancient  Church;  the  second, 
comprising  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Reformation, 
was  not  fully  completed  at  the  author's  death  and 
was  published  posthumously  by  G.  L.  Plitt. 

For  thirty  years  from  1842  Thomasius  was  imi- 
versity  preacher.  A  deep  and  conscientious  de^ 
pendence  upon  Scripture,  a  joyous  and  powerful 
faith,  a  clear  and  comprehensible  form  elevated 
by  its  content  and  even  poetically  inspired,  are  the 
characteristics  which  win  attention  in  his  published 
sermons  (5  vols.,  Erlangen,  1852—60).  His  con- 
fessional point  of  view  and  inner  development  ap- 
pear most  clearly  in  Wiedererwachen  des  evangd- 
ischen  Lebens  in  der  hUherischen  Kirche  Bayemt. 
Ein  Stuck  sUddeutscher  Kirchengeschichie,  180O-18Jfi 
(Erlangen,  1867).  (A.  vok  SrAHLixt.) 

Bibuograpbt:  A.  von  Stfthlin,  Liihe,  Thonuuius^  Rmrists. 
Drei  Lebens-  und  Geschichtsinlder,  Leipsie,  1887;  F.  Fnak. 
Oeschichte  und  Kritik  der  neueren  Tkeolooie,  p.  244,  £r> 
langen,  1894;  G.  Frank,  Die  Th^otogie  dM  19.  JaMm- 
derts,  pp.  460  aqq.,  Leipsic,  1905;  ADB,  xxxvuL  108  iqQ. 

THOMASSIN,  LOUIS:  French  cleric  and  canonift; 
b.  at  Aix  (17  m.  n.  of  Marseilles),  Provence,  Aug.  2S, 
1619;  d.  in  Paris  Dec.  24, 1697.  He  was  educated  in 
the  Congregation  of  the  Oratory,  enteiwl  the  coo- 
gregation  in  1632,  and  taught  succeeaively  at  Lyonsv 
Saumur,  and  in  the  Seminary  of  St.  Maglotre  at 
Paris.  In  1668  he  retired  and  devoted  JiimiMJf  to 
study,  supported  by  the  French  clergy.    His  daef 
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work  WM  the  Ancienne  et  nouvelle  discipline  de 
I'iglite  louckant  Us  bhiifices  et  tea  b^n(jiciiTii  {3  vols., 
PariH,  1678-79;  Lat.  tranal.,  by  himself,  1688), 
which  is  still  ooe  of  the  chief  sources  for  the  Hub- 
ject  and  made  so  great  an  impression  on  Pope  In- 
nocent XI.  that  he  would  have  called  the  author  to 
Home  and  made  him  a  cardinal  hud  not  Louia  XIV. 
refused  to  allow  bo  great  a  scholar  to  leave  France. 
BeeideH  mimy  minor  writings,  Thomassin  pub- 
lished Disserlationes  in  concilia  gejieralia  et  particu- 
laria  (PariH,  1667);  Mimoira  mr  la  grdce  (1668); 
Doginala  Iheologica  (3  vols.,  168I>-S9;  ed.  F.  EcaJle, 
6  vols.,  Paris,  1864-70);  and  a  Glosaarium  uni- 
versale Hcbraicum  (1697),  in  which  he  tried  to  prove 
that  the  Hebrew  was  the  original  language  and  the 
mother  tongue.  (E.  FRiEDBERof.) 

BiBUaaBAFnT:  L.  £.  Dupin.  NauvdU  bibiiothiqvt.  icviii. 
]BT~ige.  :ifi  vala..  IsaS-IZIU  C.  Thomuqiu.  Laaii  dt 
Thomaain,  Jar  aroste  Thcoloee  Frankraiclit,  Munich.  1892. 

THOKPSOS,  CHARLES  LEMUEL:  Presbyte- 
rian; b.  at  AUentown,  Pa.,  Aug.  18,  1839.  He  was 
educated  at  Carroll  College,  Wis.,  (A.B.,  1858), 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary  (1858-60),  and 
McConniek  Theological  Seminary,  Chicago  (1860- 
]861).  Ue  held  pastorates  in  his  denomination  at 
Juneau,  Wis.  (1881-62),  Janeeville.  Wis.  (1862-67), 
Firet  Preab3derian  Church,  Cincinnati,  O.  (1867-72), 
Pifth  Presbyterian  Church,  Chicago  (1872-78), 
Third  Presbyterian  Chureh,  Pittsburg,  Pa.  (1878- 
1882),  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.  (1882-88),  and  Madison  Avenue  Presbyterian 
Church,  New  York  Oty  (1888-98).  Since  1898  be 
has  been  secretary  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Home  Missions.  He  was  editor  of  The  Inlerior 
(Chicago)  in  1877-79,  and  has  written:  Time^  of 
Re/reahirig:  A  Hintory  of  American  ReviaaU 
(Chicago,  1877);  Etchings  in  Verse  (New  York, 
1890);  and  The  PresbyUriara  (1903). 

THOMPSOH,  JOSEPH  PARRISH:  Congrega- 
tionalist  and  Egyptologist;  b.  in  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
Aug.  7,  1810;  d.  in  Beriin,  Germany,  Sept.  20, 
1879.  He  was  graduated  from  Yale,  1838;  studied 
theology  at  Andover  Theological  Seminary  and  at 
Yale,  1838-40,  when  he  was  ordained;  waa  pastor  of 
Chapel  Street  Church,  New  Haven,  1840-45;  in 
1843  was  a  founder  of  the  Ncm  Englander;  pastor  of 
the  Broadway  Tabernacle,  New  York,  1845-71 ;  in 
1648  helped  to  establish  The  Independeiil,  of  which 
he  was  aim  an  editor  for  many  years.  He  visited 
Palestine  and  Egypt,  1852-53,  and  wrote  much  on 
that  branch  of  study.  During  the  whole  period  of 
the  civil  war  he  lai>ored  with  assiduity  for  the  main- 
tenance of  national  unity  on  principles  of  universal 
Ircedom.  Bec^uan  he  found  in  Germany  a  state  of 
things  which  seemed  to  call  far  a  defense  of  American 
institutions,  and  an  exposition  of  American  ideas, 
he  took  up  that  line  of  work,  and  became  a  link  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Germany.  During  the 
"  centennial  "  year,  1870,  he  vindicated  his  native 
land  against  European  prejudices  by  a  course  of  six 
philosophical  lectures  on  American  political  history, 
which  he  delivered  in  Berlin,  Florence,  Dresden, 
Paris,  and  London,  and  published  as  The  United 
States  OS  a  Natioji  (Boston,  1877).  He  remdett  in 
Cerioany,  1873-79,  where  ha  was  active  in  oriental 


studies,  poUtical.  social,  and  scientific  discussions, 
and  in  various  foreign  societies.  In  1875  he  went  to 
England  to  explain  publicly  Germany's  attitude 
in  regard  to  Ultramontanism.  His  personal  in- 
fluence secured  the  insertion,  in  the  Berlin  Treaty 
of  1878,  of  a  clause  favoring  religious  liberty;  and 
among  his  last  works  was  the  preparation,  for  the 
Evangelical  Alliance  at  Basel  (1879),  of  a  memorial 
in  behalf  of  religious  lilierty  in  Austria.  He  was  the 
author  of  Man  in  Genesis  and  Geology  (New  York, 
1869);  Theology  of  Christ,  /ran  his  oum  Wards 
(1870);  Home  Worship  (Boston,  1871);  /mim  of 
Nazareth:  his  Ufe  for  the  Young  (1875);  and  Tha 
Workman  (New  York,  1879). 

THOMPSON,  RALPH  WARDLAW:  English 
Congregationolist;  b.  at  fieltary  (270  m.  n.w.  of 
Madras),  South  India.  Aug.  28,  1842.  He  waa 
educated  at  South  African  College,  Cape  Town, 
(B.A.,  University  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope) 
and  at  Cheshunt  College,  England  (1861-65).  He 
entered  the  Congregational  ministry  and  was 
minister  of  the  Ewing  Place  Congregational  Church, 
Glasgow  (1865-70),  and  of  the  Norwood  Con- 
gre^tional  Church,  Liverpool  (1871-80).  Since 
1881  he  has  been  foreign  secretary  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society.  In  1908  he  was  chairman  of  the 
Congregational  Union  of  England  and  Wales.  He 
has  at  various  times  made  official  visits  to  the 
society's  stations  in  India,  China,  South  Africa, 
Madagascar,  New  Guinea,  and  the  South  Seaa,  His 
pubhcations  embrace.  My  Trip  in  the  John  Will- 
iams (London,  1900);  and  Griffith  John,  Story  of 
Fifty  Years  in  China  (1906,  new  ed.,  1908). 

THOMPSON,  ROBERT  ELLIS:  Presbyterian;  b. 
near  Lurgan  (19  ra.  s.w.  of  Belfast),  County  Ar- 
magh, Ireland,  Apr.  5,  1844.  He  left  Ireland  for 
the  United  States  in  early  life,  and  was  educated  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  (A.B.,  1865)  and 
the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary, 
Philadelphia  (1868),  He  was  licensed  to  preach  by 
the  Reformed  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia  in  1867 
and  was  ordained  to  the  Presbyterian  ministry  in 
1874.  From  1868  to  1892  he  was  connected  with 
the  University  of  Petmsylvania,  where  he  was  pro- 
fessor successively  of  Latin  and  mathematics 
(1868-71),  social  science  (1871-81),  and  history  and 
English  literature  (1881-92).  In  1894  he  became 
president  of  the  Central  High  School  in  Philadelphia. 
He  was  editor  of  The  Penn  Monthly  (1870-81),  and 
of  The  American  Weekly  (1881-92).  Since  1892  he 
has  been  a  member  of  the  staff  of  The  Sunday- 
School  Times.  Hia  writings  of  theological  interest 
are:  De  eivitate  Dei:  The  Divine  Order  of  Human 
Society  (Stone  lectures;  Philadelphia,  1891);  The 
National  Hymn-Book  of  the  AmericaTi  Churches 
(1893);  History  of  the  Presbyterian  Churches  of 
Ameriea  (New  York,  1895);  The  Hand  of  God  in 
Hitman  History  (1902);  Harvard  University  Lectures 
on  Protection  to  Home  Industry  {imS);  The,  Apostles 
as  Eiteryday  Men  (1910);  and  The  Historic  Epis- 
copale  (Philadelphia,  1910). 

THOHSOn,  ANDREW  HTTCBELL:  Presbyte- 
rian; b.  at  Sanquhar  (50  m.  s.w.  of  Edinburgh) 
July  11,  1770;  d.  at  Edinburgh  Feb.  9,  1831.     He 
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was  educated  at  the  University  of  Edinbui^h;  was 
schoolmaster  at  Markinch,  Fife,  1800-02;  became 
parish  minister  at  Sprouston,  Roxbui^hshire,  in 
1802;  of  East  Church,  Perth,  in  1808;  of  Greyfriars, 
Edinburgh,  in  1810,  and  of  St.  George's  in  the  same 
city  in  1814,  where  he  remained  till  his  death.  Soon 
after  he  took  up  his  work  at  Greyfriars  he  was  rec- 
ognized as  one  of  the  strongest  preachers  in  the 
city,  and  his  labors  for  the  enrichment  of  the  service 
were  well  recompensed,  especially  in  the  depart- 
ment of  music,  to  which  he  was  a  contributor,  com- 
posing several  tunes  for  h3anns.  His  influence  con- 
tinued to  increase,  and  he  became  leader  of  the 
evangelical  party  in  the  Church  of  Scotland.  He 
was  also  active  in  the  work  of  education.  The 
*'  Apocrypha  controversy  "  was  in  part  excited  by 
him  when,  in  1827,  he  gave  up  his  membership  in 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  and  assailed 
that  organization  for  binding  the  Apocrypha  with 
the  Bible.  He  edited  The  Christian  InstructoTf  in 
which  his  attack  upon  the  Bible  Society  appeared; 
wrote  a  Catechism  for  the  Instruction  of  Communi- 
cants (Eklinburgh,  1808);  Lectures  Expository  and 
Practical  (1816) ;  Lovers  of  Pleasure  more  than  Lovers 
of  God  (1818;  ed.  Dr.  Candlish,  1867);  The  Doc- 
trine of  Universal  Pardon  (1830);  and  issued  several 
volumes  of  sermons. 

Biblioqrapht:   A  Memoir  was  prefixed  to  hia  Sermona  and 
Sacramental  Exhortationa,  Boston,  1832;  cf.  DNB,  Ivi.  234. 

THOMSON,  WILLIAM  McCLURE:  Presbyte- 
rian missionary;  b.  at  Springfield  (now  Spring 
Dale),  O.,  Dec.  31,  1806;  d.  in  Denver,  Col.,  Apr.  8, 
1894.  He  was  graduated  from  Miami  University, 
Oxford,  O.,  1826;  studied  at  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary,  N.  J.,  1826-27;  was  ordained  an  evangel- 
ist, 1831 ;  was  missionary  in  Syria  and  Palestine  under 
the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  and  the  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions,  183;i-49,  1850-57,  and  1859-76. 
He  then  resided  in  New  York  City.  He  was  an 
authority  in  the  department  of  archeological  Biblical 
research,  and  was  the  author  of  The  Land  and  the 
Book  J  or  Biblical  Illustrations  Drawn  from  the  Manners 
and  CustomSf  the  Scenes  and  Scenery ,  of  the  Holy  Land 
(2  vols..  New  York,  1859;  new  ed.  revised  and  re- 
written, with  numerous  illustrations,  3  vols.,  1880-86, 
vol.  i..  Southern  Palestine  and  Jerusalem,  vol.  ii..  Cen- 
tral Palestine  and  Phoeniciay  vol.  iii.,  L^xinon,  Damas- 
cus, and  Beyond  Jordan;  reissue,  1  vol.,  1911). 

THORN,  CONFERENCE  OF:  A  Polish  con- 
ference of  1645  held  to  prevent  religious  strife  be- 
tween Roman  Catholics,  Lutherans,  and  Reformed. 
About  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  in 
Poland  party  spirit  was  rife,  and  religion  played  an 
important  part  in  the  political  struggles;  the 
Roman  Catholic  party  and  in  it  especially  the 
Jesuits  possessed  the  greatest  influence  while  the 
Protestants,  Reformed,  Lutherans,  and  Bohemian 
Brethren  (q.v.)  were  not  in  harmony,  and  not  a  few 
were  antitrinitxirian  Socinians.  Officially,  Protes- 
tantism had  enjoyed  political  toleration  since  1573, 
but  the  Roman  Catholic  party  tried  by  every 
means  to  lead  the  Protestants  back,  after  the  Jesuits 
had  gained  ascendency  over  Sigismund  III.  (1587- 
1632)  and  his  successor.  This  was  the  chief  and 
final  reason  why  King  Ladislaus  IV.  issued  a  call  to 


the   repreeentatives  of  the   three   Christian  con- 
fessions to  a  religious  conference  at  Thorn  on  the 
Vistula,  beginning  Aug.  28,  1645.     The  dissidents 
were  permitted  to  procure  foreign  speakers.    The 
Polish  Lutherans  secured  Johann  Hiilsenuum  (q.v.), 
orthodox  professor  of  theology  at  Wittenberg,  and 
Abraham  Calovius  (q.v.),  rector  of  the  gynmasium 
in  Danzig.     For  the  Konigsberg   Lutherans,  the 
great  elector  of  Brandenburg  sent  Georg  Calixtus 
(q.v.),  but  the  two  former  secured  his  rejection  a* 
a  Lutheran  representative  (see  Syncretism,  Stn- 
CRETiSTic  Controversies).      The   king   sent   the 
grand  chancellor  of  the  crown,  George  of  Tecz^-D. 
duke  of  Ossolin,  as  his  deputy  and  conductor  of  the 
proceedings.    The  Roman  Catholics  chose  twenty- 
six  theologians  for  the  conference,  PVof essor  Gregor 
Sch5nhof    being    their   most    prominent    speaker. 
The  Reformed  party  was  represented  by  twenty-four 
theologians,     among     them     Johannes     Bythner, 
superintendent   of   the   congregations    of    Gn^tcr 
Poland,  who  was  joined  by  Amos  Comenius  (q.v.), 
Johann  Berg,  court  preacher  of  the  Elector  Frederic 
William    of    Brandenburg-Prussia,     and    ProfesA.ir 
Reichel  of  Frankfort-on-the-Oder.     The  Lutherans, 
niunbering  twenty-eight,  were  under  the  leadership 
of  HOlsemann  and  Calovius.     In    an   instruction 
issued  by  the  king  it  w^as  required  that  each  of  the 
three  parties  first  give  a  statement  of  its  doctrin'?: 
not  till  then  should  the  correctness  or  incorrectness 
of  the   doctrines   be    (amicably)    discussed;    ar.-i 
finally,  a  statement  of  customs  and  usages.    The 
Roman  Catholics  evidently  tried  to  prevent  fivm 
the  beginning  every  criticism  of  their  official  church 
doctrines.    Each  party  deliberated  in  a  special  nx>Ri 
of  the  town-hall,  and  conferred  with  the  others  only 
through  the  exchange  of  documents   or  through 
deputies.     The  conference  consisted    of  thirty-six 
sessions,  of  which  only  four  w^ere   public.     After 
the  formal  preliminaries  the  RefonncKl  on  Sept.  1 
drew  up  a  general  confession  of  faith;    on  the  same 
day  the  Roman  Catholics  followed  their  example, 
and  after  these  had  presented  their  confession  to  the 
Lutherans  on  Sept.  7,  the  latter  answered  with  a 
reply  that  essentially  referred   to   the   unchan^l 
Augsburg  Confession.    After  that  there  was  to  fol- 
low a  detailed  representation  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
different  parties.    Such  a  docun^nt  was  issued  first 
by  the  Roman  Catholics,  on  Sept.  13,  repeating  only 
the  teachings  of  the  Coimcil  of  Trent  with  plain 
ultramontane  additions  concerning    the   power  of 
the  pope.    The  Reformed  presented  their  doctrine 
a  statement  which  later  obtained  great  fame  as  the 
Dedaratio  TharuniensiSj  more  accurately  Specialicr 
dedaratio  doctrines  ecdesiarum  Refortnatcrum  Calk- 
cliccB  de  prcecipuis  fidei  controveraiis  (original  printed 
in  Scripta  partis  Reformata).    The  Lutherans  pn?- 
sented  Kurzer  Inbegriff  der  Lehre  der  augsburyixKn 
Ko^fession.    The  Roman  Catholics  were  so  embit- 
tered over  the  Lutheran  docunaent,  as  indeed  they 
had  been  over  the  Reformed  before,  that  they  lefusoi 
to  receive  it,  much  less  to  permit  its  reading,  and  the 
presiding  grand  chancellor  Osaolinski  had  himself 
recalled.    Coimt  Johann  Lescsinski,  his  successor, 
tightened  the  reins  in  behalf  of  his  party,  and  stated. 
Sept.  25,  that  no  progress  had  been  made  because 
of  wandering  from  the  king's  instruetioiis.    To  ex- 
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plain  these  he  called  upon  the  Jesuit  Schdnhof ,  who 
attempted  intimidation  of  the  Protestants.  The 
third  public  session,  Sept.  26,  was  passed  in. re- 
criminatory debate.  The  fourth,  on  Oct.  3,  con- 
tinued the  same  way,  the  more  energetically  on  the 
part  of  the  Protestants,  who  regarded  the  presiding 
officer  as  the  advocate  of  the  Roman  Catholic  party. 
The  many  speeches  that  were  delivered  developed 
into  personal  abuses.  Allusions  to  Charles  V.  and 
the  elector  of  Saxony  aroused  the  national  pride  of 
the  Poles,  and  their  lay  representatives  now  refused 
to  speak  except  in  the  Polish  language.  As  the 
Protestants  adhered  firmly  to  their  demands,  Schon- 
hof  stole  a  march  by  a  personal  journey  to  the  king, 
from  whom  he  obtained  a  '' declaration  of  his  will 
in  regard  to  the  instruction  for  the  conference  of 
Thorn,"  containing  about  everything  that  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  had  hitherto  demanded.  The  king 
instructed  that  the  declarations  of  the  Lutherans 
and  Reformed  be  received  after  being  purged  of  the 
offensive  and  the  superfluous;  and  that  the  confer- 
ence was  to  be  restricted  to  his  representative,  the 
presiding  heads  of  the  parties,  and,  respectively, 
two  speakers  and  alternates,  the  scribe,  and  seven 
hearers  of  each.  Consequently  the  Lutherans  sent 
Galdenstem  and  the  Reformed  their  confidant  Rey 
to  the  king  in  order  to  present  the  situation  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  Evangelicals.  Two  Roman 
Catholics,  however,  arrived  a  day  ahead,  Oct.  16, 
and  were  joined  by  Schonhof  on  the  18th.  The  king, 
aiming  to  show  an  attitude  of  fairness,  had  the 
two  Protestant  positions  of  doctrine  submitted  in 
writing,  and,  summoning  all  three  representatives, 
Oct.  20,  asked  that  his  first  instructions  be  carried 
out,  and,  in  the  written  replies  to  the  Lutherans 
and  Reformed,  they  were  directed  to  prove  their 
obedience  by  expunging  from  their  doctrinal  posi- 
tion the  disputed  theses  for  later  consideration. 
Upon  the  return  of  the  deputies  on  Oct.  23,  the 
Evangelicals  rejoiced  over  the  freedom  of  conscience 
guaranteed  by  the  king  in  his  domain,  but  declined 
to  revise  their  doctrinal  presentations,  which  the 
Roman  Catholics  now  demanded.  During  Novem- 
ber the  Reformed  entered  into  private  conferences 
with  the  Roman  Catholics,  drawing  on  themselves 
the  suspicion  of  the  Lutherans,  who  were  excluded. 
These  conferences,  though  without  result,  proved 
that  the  Roman  Catholics  wished  to  create  the  im- 
pression that  they  would  have  been  willing  to  con- 
fer upon  material  considerations  on  the  rule  of  faith. 
The  conference  broke  up  unceremoniously.  The 
Lutherans  tarried  a  few  da)rs  to  draw  up  fifty  griev- 
ances against  their  treatment  and  a  revision  of  the 
protocol  as  it  should  have  been  from  their  point  of 
view,  both  of  which  were  officially  filed.  The  con- 
ference was  a  failure.  In  Poland  the  lot  of  the 
Evangelicals  became  less  favorable,  and  in 
Germany  a  result  was  the  embittennent  of  the 
Lutherans  against  the  Reformed,  bearing  fruit  in  the 
syncretistic  controversies  (see  Syncretism,  Syn- 
CRETisTic  Controversies,  I.,   §  2;  II.,  1,  §  1). 

(P.  TsCHACKERTf.) 

Bibuoorapht:  The  official  Acta  eanverUua  ThonoMentia 
was  published  at  Warsaw,  1646,  and  repeated  in  the  HiS' 
toria  syncretistica  of  A.  Calovius  (q.v.),  and  in  Scripta 
porta  ReformatcB  in  coUoquio  Thorunienait  Berlin,  1646. 
The  Confeano  fidei  in  Latin  and  German  was  printed  at 
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Danaig,  1736.  The  literature  under  Cauxtus,  Gboro, 
and  Caloviub,  Abraham,  is  to  be  consulted,  as  well  as 
the  writincs  of  those  men.  Consult  further:  C.  Hart- 
knooh,  Prettanache  Kxrchen-Hiatoria,  pp.  934  sqq.,  FranJc- 
fort,  1686;  J.  Lukassewios,  Geachichte  der  reformierten 
Kirehen  in  lAthauen,  i.  157  sqq.,  Leipeic,  1848;  Ikier,  Daa 
^CoUoquium  CharitaHvum,  Halle,  1889;  F.  Jaoobi,  Daa 
*lui>reiehe  Relioionageaprilch  zu  Thorn  164S,  Gotha.  1895; 
ZKOt  vol.  XV.,  parts  3-4  (best). 

THORNDISX,  HERBERT:  Church  of  England; 
b.  probably  in  Lincolnshire  in  1598;  d.  at  Chiswick 
(6  m.  s.w.  of  Charing  Cross,  London)  July  11,  1672. 
In  1613  he  became  a  pensioner  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge  (scholar,  1614;  B.A.,  1617;  minor  fel- 
low, 1618;  M.A.,  and  major  fellow,  1620).  He  was 
prebendary  of  Layton  Ecclesia  in  Lincoln  cathedral, 
163&-40;  held  the  crown  living  of  Claybrook,  Leices- 
tershire, 1640-42;  was  Hebrew  lecturer  to  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  1640-i4  (-46,  officially) ;  rector 
of  Barley  in  Hertfordshire,  1642-44.  Being  a  stanch 
churchman  of  the  Anglo-Catholic  type,  he  was 
ejected  from  his  preferments  during  the  civil  wars, 
but,  with  the  Restoration,  he  regained  them  as  well 
as  his  fellowship  at  Trinity.  He,  however,  resigned 
them  on  being  appointed  to  a  stall  at  Westminster 
Abbey  in  1661.  He  assisted  at  the  Savoy  Confer- 
ence (q.v.)  in  1661,  and  had  a  share  in  the  revision 
of  the  Prayer-Book  the  same  year,  being  then  a 
member  of  convocation.  He  resumed  his  residence 
at  Cambridge,  1662,  and  afterward  divided  his  time 
between  the  university  and  the  abbey.  The  plague 
drove  him  from  Cambridge  in  1666;  and  in  1667  he 
vacated  his  fellowship,  retiring  to  his  canonry  at 
Westminster.  He  was  a  most  learned,  systematic, 
and  powerful  advocate  of  Anglo-Catholic  theology 
and  High-church  principles  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. The  book  which  most  succinctly  unfolds  his 
scheme  is  entitled  An  Epilogue  to  the  Tragedy  of  the 
Church  of  England  (1659),  in  which  he  treats  of  the 
principles  of  Christian  truth,  the  covenant  of  grace, 
and  the  laws  of  the  church.  The  covenant  of  grace 
is  his  central  idea.  He  dwells  upon  the  condition  of 
the  covenant  as  being  baptism,  the  necessity  of  the 
covenant  as  arising  out  of  original  sin,  the  mediator 
of  the  covenant  as  the  divine  Christ,  and  the  method 
of  the  covenant  as  an  economy  of  grace.  In  the 
treatment  of  this  branch,  he  brings  out  the  Anglican 
doctrines  of  salvation  as  distinguished  from  those 
of  Puritanism.  His  trains  of  thought  were  prolix 
and  excursive,  and  his  style  was  crabbed  and  un- 
readable; his  works  could  never  be  popular,  but 
they  are  of  value  to  theological  scholars.  He  was 
the  author  of  a  Hebrew,  Syriac,  and  Arabic  lexicon 
(London,  1635);  The  Due  Way  of  Composing  the 
Differences  on  Foot  (1660) ;  Just  Weights  and  Meas- 
ures (1662);  and  Theological  Works  (6  vols.,  Ox- 
ford, 1844-56).  He  also  assisted  Walton  in  the 
preparation  of  his  Polyglot  (see  Bibles,  Polyglot, 
IV.). 

Bibuoorapht:  The  Lifa  by  A.  W.  Haddan  is  in  vol.  vi.  of 
the  Theolooieal  Worka,  ut  sup.  Consult  DNB,  Ivi.  290- 
292,  where  references  to  scattering  notices  are  given;  W. 
H.  Button, The  EngliahChurch  (letS-irW*  PP.  179,  329. 
330,  London,  1903. 

THORN  WELL,  JAMES  HENLEY:  American 
Presbyterian,  and  educator;  b.  in  Marlborough  Dis- 
trict, S.  C,  Dec.  9,  1812;  d.  at  Charlotte,  N.  C,  Aug. 
1, 1862.   He  obtained  the  elements  of  a  good  educar 
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tion,  and  was  graduated  from  South  Carolina  Col- 
lie, 1829;  studied  law  for  a  while,  but  turned  to 
theology;  after  teaching  for  two  years  he  studied 
at  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  and  at  Harvard 
Divinity  School.  Returning  to  the  South  he  was 
licensed  to  preach,  1834;  ordained,  1835;  was  pas- 
tor of  the  Presbyterian  church  at  Lancaster,  1835- 
1837;  professor  of  logic  and  belles-lettres  in  South 
Carolina  College,  1837-39;  pastor  at  Colimibia, 
1839-41;  professor  of  sacred  literature  and  evi- 
dences of  Christianity  at  South  Carolina  College, 
1841-51;  pastor  of  Glebe  Street  Church,  Charleston, 
1851 ;  president  of  South  Carolina  College,  1852-55; 
professor  of  theology  in  the  Presbjrterian  Theological 
Seminary,  and  pastor  of  the  church  at  Columbia, 
1855-62.  He  took  a  leading  part  in  the  oi^ganiza- 
tion  of  the  Southern  General  Assembly  in  1861.  He 
had  high  logical  and  metaphysical  faculties,  and 
was  a  champion  of  the  old  school  Presbyterian  the- 
ology. 

He  was  the  author  of  Ramanista  from  the  InfaUir 
bilUy  of  the  Church  and  Testimony  of  the  Fathers  on 
Behalf  of  the  Apocrypha,  Discussed  and  Refuted  (New 
York,  1845);  Discourses  on  Truth  (1854);  and  his 
collected  writings,  ed.  John  B.  Adger,  appeared  (4 
vols.,  Richmond,  1871-73). 

Bxbuoorapht:    B.  M.  Palmer,  Life  and  LtUere  of  James 
HenUy  Thomwell,  New  York,  1876. 

THOROLD,  ANTHONY  WttSON:  Church  of 
England,  bishop;  b.  at  Hougham  (17  m.  s.  of  Lin- 
coln), England,  June  13,  1825;  d.  at  Winchester 
July  25,  1895.  He  was  educated  at  Queen's  Col- 
lege, Oxford  (B.A.,  1847;  M.A.,  1850;  D.D.,  1877); 
ordained  deacon,  1849;  priest,  1850;  was  curate  of 
Wittington,  Lancashire,  till  1854;  at  Holy  Trinity, 
Marylebone,  1854-57;  rector  of  St.  Giles-in-the- 
Fields,  London,  1857-67;  minister  of  Ciu*zon  Chapel, 
Mayfair,  1868-69;  vicar  and  rural  dean  of  St.  Pan- 
eras,  London,  1869-74;  resident  canon  of  York, 
1874-77;  bishop  of  Rochester,  1877-90;  and  of 
Winchester,  1890-95.  He  was  also  examining  chap- 
lain to  the  archbishop  of  York  for  a  number  of  years 
ranging  about  1874;  and  select  preacher  at  Oxford, 
1878-80.  He  had  a  faculty  for  grasping  detail  and 
for  organization.  He  was  the  author  of  The  Pres- 
ence of  Christ  (London,  1869) ;  The  Gospd  of  Christ 
(1881);  The  Claim  of  Christ  on  the  Young  (1882); 
The  Yoke  of  Christ  in  the  Duties  and  Circumstances 
of  Life  (1883);  Questions  of  Faith  and  Duty  (1892); 
The  Tenderness  of  Christ  (1894);  and  a  volume  of 
sermons.  The  Gospel  of  Work,  included  in  Preachers 
of  the  Age  (1891  sqq.).  He  had  a  rare  spirituality 
and  great  felicity  of  expression,  so  that  his  practical 
writings  are  much-admired  books  of  devotion. 

Bibuoorapbt:  C.  H.  Simpkinson,  Life  and  Work  of  Bishop 
Thorold,  London.  1896;  DNB,  Ivi.  312-313. 

THREE-CHAPTER  CONTROVERSY:  One  of 
the  most  important,  though  least  edifying,  episodes 
in  the  ecclesiastical  policy  of  Justinian  I.  (q.v.),  in- 
timately connected  with  the  Monoph3rsite  move- 
ment (see  MoNOPHTSiTEs).  The  conditions  made 
it  desirable  to  retain  the  powerful  Monoph3rsite  party 
for  the  church  by  concessions,  if  it  could  be  done 
without  abandoning  the  position  of  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon.  For  this  purpose  it  was  thought  ad- 
visable to  take  some  action  against  the  doctrines  of 


the  school  of  Antioch,  which  was  especially  obnox- 
ious to  the  Monophysitee.    Theodorus  Asddas,  who 
had  been  bishop  of  Cssarea  in  Cappadocia  from  537,  & 
sealous  Origenist,  hoped  by  thus  advising  the  emperor 
at  the  same  time  to  divert  attention  from  the  Oii- 
genistic  controversy  (see  Orioen,  Origenibtic  Con- 
TRovEBsiEs).    In  544  (according  to  F.  Diekamp,  in 
543)  Justinian  issued  an  edict  in  which  he  condeznned 
the  so-called  Three  Chapters  (the  term  kephalaia,  or 
capitula,  is  used  for  formulated  statenoents,  then  for 
special  points  mentioned  in  them,  or  even  for  per- 
sons or  writings  directly   designated   by   them): 
namely,  (1)  the  person  and  writings  of  Theodore  of 
Mopsuestia  (q.v.) ;   (2)  the  writings  of  Theodoret  of 
Cyrus  (q.v.)  in  defense  of  Nestorius  and  again^ 
Cyril;  and  (3)  the  letter  of  Ibas  of  Edessa  (q.v.)  to 
the  Persian  Mares.    As  Theodore  had  died  at  peace 
with  the  Church,  while  Theodoret  and  Ibas  had  been 
expressly  recognized  as  orthodox  at  Chalcedon,  the 
concession  to  the  Monophysites  contained  in  the  im- 
perial edict  appeared  to  undemmie  the  authority  of 
the  council.    There  was,  however,  very  little  oppo- 
sition to  it  in  the  Greek  Church.     In  the  West  the 
controversy  became  the  more  violent,  though  the 
Roman  Bishop  Vigilius  yielded  to  the  wishes  of  the 
emperor  in  a  way  which  aroused  great  scandaL   In 
a  S3mod  held  at  Constantinople  under  Vigilius  (548), 
the  bishops  were  prevaUed  upon  to  give  written 
verdicts  for  the  condemnation  of  the  Three  Chap- 
ters, and  Vigilius  did  the  same  in  his  JiuHcatum  of 
Apr.  11,  548,  at  the  same  time  iii<rig».iT^g  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon.     In  the  West 
the  opposition  found  a  leader  in  Bishop  Facundus 
of  Hermiane  (q.v.),  and  an  African  synod  excom- 
municated Vigilius.    For  a  while  he  continued  his 
imcertain  policy;    but   when  the    emperor  by  a 
second  edict  (homologia  piste6s)  pushed  things  to 
extremes,  he  arose  in  decisive  opposition  and  had 
repeatedly  to  take  sanctuary  from  the  wrath  of  Jus- 
tinian.   He  refused  to  be  present  at  the  fifth  gen- 
eral council  (Constantinople,  May,  553),  which  con- 
sidered the  heresies  of  Theodore  and  the  writings  of 
Theodoret,  and  tried  to  prove  that  only  individual 
members  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon  and  not  the 
council  itself  had  approved  of  the  epistle  of  Ibas. 
The  Constiiutam  de  trihus  capitulis  (May  14,  553j 
drawn  up  by  Vigilius  and  signed  by  many  Weston 
bishops,  which  eneigetically  opposed  the  condem- 
nation of  the  Three  Chapters,  was  not  accepted  by 
the  emperor,  who  acquainted  the  synod  with  the 
terms  in  which  Vigilius  had  formerly  pledged  him- 
self in  secret  to  the  emperor's  position.    On  June  2, 
553,  the  council  decided  in  accordance  with  ibt 
wishes  of  the  emperor.    The  Greek  CSiuich  yieMed 
without  succeeding  in  winning  the  MooophyBitea 
The  resistance  of  Vigilius  was  soon  broken,  and  the 
opposition  of  the  African  Church  was  OTefcome  bf 
the  endeavors  of  Primasius  of  Carthage  after  559. 
But  l!ie  churches  of  northern  Italy,  with  Aquika 
and  Milan  at  their  head,  broke  off  oomnumion  iritk 
Rome,  on  account  of  the  reoognition  of  the  fifth 
council  by  Vigilius  and  his  succcooor,  and  this  Hp> 
aration  lasted,  under  the  peculiar  oonditioiis  eaoBBd 
by  the  Lombard  conquest,  till  Gregory  the  Great 
succeeded  in  winning  over  Milan  and  TlwiodtiHrK 
queen  of  the  Lombfuds,  whQ  W119  wider  the  fvck- 
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bishop's  influence;  though  he  attained  this  end  by 
completely  casting  into  the  shade,  or  virtually  re- 
pudiating, the  fifth  general  council,  of  which  the 
West  had  taken  but  little  notice.  The  patriarchate 
of  Aquileia,  which  as  a  result  of  the  Lombard  con- 
quest had  been  transferred  to  Grado,  resumed  com- 
munion with  Rome,  imder  Greek  rule,  soon  after 
the  death  of  Gregory  in  604;  but  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic bishops  under  the  Lombard  kings  and  the  duke 
of  Friali  set  up  an  opposition  patriarchate,  which 
remained  separated  from  Rome  till  toward  the  end 
of  the  seventh  century.  G.  KrOger. 

Bibuographt:  The  sources  are  easily  accessible  in  MPL, 
Izvii.  521-^78,  921-^28.  1167-1254,  IzviU.  956-060.  1049- 
1096;  MPG,  Ixxxiv.  455-548.  Consult:  H.  Noris,  Opera, 
ed.  Ballerinl.  i.  550-820.  cf.  iv.  985-1050,  Verona.  1729 
(highly  necessary);  J.  0.  Waloh.  Hiaimie  der  KeUereien, 
viii.  4-168.  Leipsic.  1778;  J.  M.  Schroeckh.  Chriaaiche 
Kirchenoeachichte,  xviii.  570-608.  Leipsic.  1793;  Scha£f. 
Christian  Church,  iii.  768-772;  J.  Schwane,  Dogmenge- 
achichU  der  patriatiachen  Zeit,  pp.  374-378,  Freiburg.  1895; 
A.  Knecht.  Die  Retigionapolitik  Kaiaer  JuHiniana  /..  pp. 
125-140.  Wanbuig.  1896;  H.  Button,  The  Church  of  the 
eth  CerUvry,  pp.  162-179.  London.  1897;  F.  Diekamp.  Die 
arigeniatiachen  Streitigkeiten  im  6.  Jahrhundert,  MOnster. 
1899;  A.  de  Meissas.  in  AnncUea  de  philoaophie  chritienne, 
July.  1904;  Hefele.  Conciliengeachichtet  iii.  1  sqq.,  Eng. 
transl,  iv.  258  sqq.,  Fr.  transl.,  iii.  1,  pp.  1  sqq.  (valuable 
for  the  discussion  of  literature  and  notes);  Hamack, 
Dogma,  iv.  245  sqq.,  346-^49,  v.  283;  Mann,  Popea,  vol. 
L  passim. 

THREE  CHILDREN,  SONG  OF  THE.    See  Apoo 

BTPHA,  A,  IV.,  3. 

THTJEMMEL,  tOm'mel,  WH^HELM:  Evan- 
gelical theologian;  b.  at  Barmen  (27  m.  n.n.e.  of 
Cologne)  May  6,  1856.  He  received  his  education 
at  the  universities  of  Bonn  and  Leipsic;  became  as- 
sistant preacher  at  Geldem,  and  later  at  Lohne  then 
near  Soest;  returned  as  pastor  at  Geldem  in  1881, 
went  in  the  same  capacity  to  Remscheid,  where,  be- 
cause of  a  harsh  criticism  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  he  was  subjected  to 
a  three-weeks'  term  of  imprisonment,  on  the  ter- 
mination of  which  he  wrote  the  sharply  worded 
tract  in  self-justification:  Rheiniache  Richter  und 
rdmische  Priester.  Eine  troatreiche  Bdehrung  aber 
die  rdmische  Mease  (Barmen,  1888) ;  he  later  brought 
himself  under  police  jurisdiction  through  a  lecture 
on  the  pilgrimage  to  Aachen,  and  once  again  because 
of  his  Antwort  an  der  pdpsilichen  Priesterschaft  in 
Breslau  (1894);  he  became  privat-docent  in  church 
history  at  Berlin,  1900;  extraordinary  professor  in 
1901;  and  professor  of  practical  theology  at  Jena 
in  1903,  where  he  is  also  director  of  the  homiletical 
and  catechetical  seminary.  Besides  the  works  al- 
ready mentioned,  he  has  issued:  Offener  Brief  an 
dem  Herm  Erzbischof  Krementz  von  Cdln  (1889); 
Die  Asche  Clarenbach'Sf  des  Mdrtyrers  der  hergischen 
Kirche  (Berlin,  1890);  Zur  BeurtheUung  des  Donor 
Hamus  (Halle,  1893) ;  Der  Versagung  der  kirchlichen 
BestaUungafeierf  ihre  geschichtliche  Entwickdung  und 
gegenwdrtige  Bedeutung  (Leipsic,  1902);  and  Der 
ReligionsschuU  durch  das  Stra/recht  (1906);  besides  a 
considerable  number  of  polemic  tracts  directed 
against  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  or  its  doctrines. 

THUMB  BIBLE.  See  Bible  Versions,  B,  IV.,  §  9. 

THUNDERING  LEGION:  Name  of  a  Roman 
legion  about  which  a  celebrated  legend  arose.  The 
story  is  that  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius,  when 


conducting  a  campaign  against  the  Quadi  in  Hun- 
gary about  174  A.D.,  was  surprised  with  his  forces 
by  a  superior  number  of  the  enemy.  At  the  same 
time  his  army  was  suffering  so  greatly  from  the 
lack  of  water  that  annihilation  seemed  imminent. 
The  emperor  prayed  to  the  gods  for  rain,  but  no  re- 
sponse was  forthcoming.  A  legion,  consisting  wholly 
of  Christians,  was  summoned  to  the  emperor's  aid, 
the  soldiers  of  which  prostrated  themselves  in 
prayer,  and  the  response  was  a  cold  rain  upon  the 
Romans,  which  took  the  form  of  severe  hail  as  it 
reached  the  Quadi,  whom  it  discomfited.  In  con- 
sequence of  this,  the  legion  received  the  name 
"  Legio  fvlminatrix" 

The  story  has  received  the  attention  of  many 
writers  of  church  history,  and  its  difficulties  have 
been  summarized  as  follows:  A  legion  with  this 
name  was  known  before  the  time  of  Marcus  Aure- 
lius  (Dio  Cassius,  Iv.  23),  though  the  exact  form  of 
the  name  was  Legio  fidminata;  the  proper  station 
of  this  legion  was  in  the  East,  not  in  Hungary.  It 
is  seen,  however,  that  these  data  are  not  decisive 
against  the  story,  since  the  legion  might  have  been 
present  owing  to  the  emergency,  such  transfers  not 
being  unknown,  and  the  slight  change  in  the  form 
of  the  name  is  not  decisive.  The  principal  incident 
is  shown  not  to  be  improbable  by  the  sculptures  on 
the  Antonine  column  at  Rome,  erected  not  long 
after,  showing  Jupiter  Fluvius,  from  whose  beard 
streams  of  water  are  caught  in  the  soldiers'  shields, 
while  the  enemy  are  overwhelmed  by  lightning. 
The  least  probable  element  in  the  story  is  that  a 
whole  legion  was  composed  of  Christians.  In  favor 
of  a  substantial  basis  of  the  legend  is  that  it  is  first 
mentioned  by  Claudius  Apollinaris  (q.v.),  who  ad- 
dressed his  apology  to  Marcus  Aurelius,  while  a  con- 
temporary of  the  assumed  event  who  mentions  it 
was  Tertullian  (ApoL,  v.;  Ad  ScaptUam,  iv.).  It  is 
only  miraculous  through  the  interpretation,  the 
event  is  not  at  all  improbable. 

Biblioobapht:  Besides  the  reference  to  Tertullian  in  the 
text  (En«.  transl.  in  ANF,  iii.  22,  107).  and  Dio  Cassius. 
IxTJ.  8-9,  consult:  Eusebius,  Hi^.  eccl.,  V.,  v.,  in  NPNF, 
2  ser.,  i.  219-220;  W.  Moyle,  De  miractdo  qtu>d  Legio  Ful- 
minatrix  feciaae  dicilur,  in  Mosheim,  DiaaerUUio,  G^rlitz, 
1733;  W.  Whiston,  Of  the  Thundering  Legion,  London. 
1726;  T.  Woolston.  A  Defence  of  the  Miracle  of  the  Thun- 
dering Legion  against  .  .  .  W.  Moyle,  ib.  1726;  T.  Heame, 
An  Apology  for  the  Writinga  of  W.  Moyle,  ib.  1727  (against 
Whiston  and  Woolston);  B.  Aub4.  Hiat.  dea  peraecuiiona 
de  Figliae,  i„  chap.  viii..  Paris,  1875;  J.  B.  Lightfoot. 
Apoatolic  Fathera,  II..  i.  469-476.  London,  1885;  Schaff, 
Chriatian  Church,  ii.  56;  Neander.  Chriatian  Church,  i.  115-i 
117;  DNB,  iv.  1023-24. 

THURIBLE.    See  Censeb. 
THURIFICATL    See  Lapsed. 

THXJRINGIA:     A  collective  name  applied  to  a 
group  of  small  duchies  and  principalities  situated 
between  Prussian  Saxony  on  the  north  and  Ba- 
varia on  the  south,  and  between  the 
General     kingdom  of  Saxony  on  the  east  and 
Statistics.    Hesse-Nassau  on  the  west.   The  duchies 
are     Saxe-Weimar,     Saxe-Meiningen, 
Saxe-Altenbuig,  and  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha;  the  prin- 
cipalities are  Reuss-Schleiz,  Reuss-Greiz,  Schwarz- 
burg-Rudolstadt,  and  Schwarzburg-Sondcrshausen. 
The  combined  area  is  4,744  square  miles,  and  the 
population   (1905)   1,503,125.    Of  these  1,455,949 
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were  Evangelical;  38,045  Roman  Catholic;  and 
4,143  Jews.  The  church  year-book  of  1907  shows  a 
Roman  Catholic  increase,  by  immigration,  in  Wei- 
mar of  27  per  cent,  and  a  Protestant  increase  of  6  per 
cent;  in  Rudolstadt,  Roman  Catholic  increase  57 
per  cent,  and  Protestant,  only  4  per  cent.  Thurin- 
gian  Roman  Catholics  are  distributed  among  five 
bishoprics;  Weimar  (with  9  parishes)  belongs  to 
Fulda,  Meiningen  (5)  to  Wtirzburg,  Altenburg  (1) 
and  the  two  principalities  of  Reuss  (3)  belong  to  the 
apostolic  vicariate  of  Saxony  at  Dresden,  Gotha  (1) 
and  the  two  Schwarzburgs  (3)  to  Paderbom,  and 
Coburg  (1)  belongs  to  Bamberg.  In  the  cities  of 
Weimar  church  schools  are  maintained  mostly 
through  the  '*  Society  of  Boniface,"  except  in  the 
Eisenach  Highlands,  where  state  schools  prevail. 
The  Unity  of  the  Brethren  have  a  settlement  at 
Ebersdorf,  Reuss-Schleiz,  with  female  seminary  and 
mission-school,  and  a  location  at  Neudietendorf  near 
Gotha.  There  is  a  small  scattering  of  Mennonites, 
Baptists,  Methodists,  and  Irvingites.  At  Blanken- 
burg  the  Evangelical  Alliance  of  Germany  has  a 
great  hotel  and  auditorium  where  the  radical  wing 
of  that  society  assembles  the  last  week  of  August 
every  year.  The  history  of  the  church  government 
in  the  various  states  is  practically  the  same.  There 
existed  consistorial  governments  until 

Govern-     the  period  of  1848-66,  when  they  were 

ment  of  the  abolished  and  their  functions  assigned 

State        to  a  department  of  the  territorial  min- 

Church.  istry  of  public  worship  and  education. 
Under  these  departments  there  is  a  su- 
pervision of  the  churches  by  ephors  or  superintend- 
ents of  respective  districts.  At  the  same  tinae  a 
local  church  government  was  instituted  consisting 
in  church  meetings  and  church  councils;  in  Mein- 
ingen the  former  have,  besides  the  election  of  the 
church  council,  to  decide  upon  the  raising  of  funds, 
alterations  in  the  liturgy,  the  use  of  catechisms  and 
hynmals,  the  change  of  the  parish,  and  the  like.  The 
local  church  covmcils,  of  which  the  pastor  and  local 
magistrate  are  generally  ex-offido  members,  have  to 
see  after  good  morals  and  church  order,  the  admin- 
istration of  property,  legal  representation,  and  local 
charity,  in  cooperation  with  civil  boards,  if  such 
exist.  In  Altenburg  and  the  two  Schwarzburgs  they 
exercised  the  votum  negativum^  or  right  of  protest 
against  the  doctrine,  conduct,  or  person  of  the  pas- 
tor. In  the  Schwarzburgs  (as  also  in  Weimar)  there 
are  general  church  councils  imder  the  department 
of  the  ministry  of  public  worship  and  education, 
which  presides  over  them;  its  functions  are  ex- 
amination of  candidates,  supervision  of  official  con- 
duct, and  introduction  of  measures  looking  to  the 
appointment  and  promotion  of  the  clergy.  To  the 
local  church  coimcils  belongs  the  prerogative  of  re- 
moving deficits  by  taxation.  In  Coburg  the  admin- 
istration under  the  ministry  of  public  worship  and 
education  is  exercised  through  the  division  of  the 
State  Church  into  six  ephories,  each  under  the  joint 
control  of  the  local  state  councilor,  or  magistrate  if 
in  the  city,  and  the  magistrate's  councilor,  and  the 
ephor;  in  Gotha  each  of  the  eight  official  church 
districts  is  under  a  board  composed  of  the  councilor 
or  city  magistrate,  a  senator,  and  the  ephor.  Ex- 
ceptionally the  old  consistorial  order  yet  exists  in 


Reus&-Greiz;  to  it  was  added  in  1880  limited  local 
church  rule  with  governing  council.  Generally,  the 
churches  have  no  representative  functions.  Only 
in  Weimar  and  Meiningen  are  there  synods  in  which 
the  local  churches  and  the  government  have  repre- 
sentatives. With  the  exception  of  four  delegau-s 
out  of  thirty-five  in  Weimar  and  two  out  of  twenty- 
two  in  Meiningen  appointed  by  the  dukes,  and  in 
the  former  one  representative  of  Jena  University,  all 
are  elected  by  the  larger  elective  unions  con&posed  d 
the  dioceses  of  the  superintendents.  These  synods, 
however,  have  only  advisory  power;  they  have  no 
voice  in  the  levy  of  taxes  or  adoption  of  meaa-ures. 
The  church  government  of  Thuringia  may  be  de 
scribed,  on  the  whole,  as  episcopal  under  strict  con- 
trol by  the  heads  of  the  states,  with  a  presbyterial 
appendage  for  local  purposes.  The  official  designa- 
tion in  Weimar  and  Meiningen  is  Cvangelical  State 
Church;  in  Altenburg,  Evangelical  Protestant;  aod 
in  the  Schwarzburgs  and  Reuss-Greiz,  Evangelical 
Lutheran.  The  church  governments  of  Thuringia 
are  all  represented  at  the  Eisenach  Conference  (q.r.  i. 
All  except  Meiningen  have  assumed  part  in  tiie 
Evangelical  church  union  (see  Bund,  Evangeu- 
scher)  .  In  conunon  the  Thutingian  church  govern- 
ments have  a  loose  affiliation  and  enter  into  mutual 
conference  as  occasion  may  require. 

The  grand-duchy  of  Weimar,  with  21  dioceses, 
having  each  a  superintendent  and  adjimct  and  s 
judge  inspector  of  the  circuit  on  the  secular  side, 
had  (1905)  312  clerical  positions  with 
Parochial  c.  270  pastors  and  vicars.  Many  pas- 
Statistics,  torates,  in  the  cities  chiefly,  are  ilied 
by  choice  of  the  governing  council- 
about  one-fourth  by  the  patron,  usiially  by  virtue 
of  his  patronage  a  member  of  the  council,  and  tk 
majority  by  the  civil  church  government.  Exam- 
ination of  candidates  takes  place  before  the  council 
at  Weimar  and  is  participated  in  by  a  few  Jena  pro- 
fessors. Visitations  take  place  at  stated  periods  on 
the  part  of  the  general  church  council  and  members 
of  the  synodal  committee.  In  Meiningen,  where  the 
order  of  appointment  and  visitation  is  the  same  as 
in  Weimar,  the  State  Church  counts  14  ephories,  1*^ 
parishes,  and  about  130  clergy;  in  Altenbuii§;  ^ 
ephories,  116  parishes,  and  about  130  clergy;  id 
Gotha  12  ephories,  about  100  parishes,  and  about 
120  clergy;  in  Coburg  4  ephories,  37  parishes,  aod 
about  35  clergy;  in  Sondershausen,  4  ephories,  5$ 
parishes,  and  about  60  clergy;  and  in  Rudolstadt 
5  ephories,  65  parishes,  and  about  60  clergy.  There 
is  throughout  a  graduated  system  of  ground  in- 
coToe  with  increment,  of  retiring  allowances,  and 
widows'  pensions.  In  catechetics,  lituigy,  and  usp 
of  h3rnmals  there  is  much  diversity;  the  system  <i 
pericopes  is  still  firmly  prevalent,  limiting  the  min- 
ister in  the  use  of  Biblical  material  and  in  reneviof 
interest.  The  church  attendance  is  small,  mofv  ^ 
in  the  country  and  towns  than  in  the  cities.  Clli^ 
itable  orders  and  institutions  are  semi-philanthropif 
and  semi-ecclesiastical,  owing  to  the  close  historicii 
connection  of  Church  and  State.  A  network  d 
women's  associations  overspreads  Weimar,  fede^ 
ated  in  the  ''  Patriotic  Institute  of  Women's  Soci- 
eties ";  but,  although  poeseesing  the  Ghurcb  a* 
their  nmin  support,  yet  they  do  not  constitiite  tf 
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ecclesiastical  army  of  deaconesses.  Orphanages  have 
everywhere  a  firm  footing;  in  Weimar  this  institu- 
tion is  an  organic  link  of  the  State  Church.  Charity 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  local  churches.  The  churches 
are  devoting  increasing  attention  to  the  Innere 
Mission  (q.v.);  and  in  all  the  states  are  juvenile 
asylimis,  hospices,  houses  for  the  fallen,  and  insti- 
tutions for  the  feeble-minded  and  convalescent. 
Two  institutions  of  deaconesses  have  been  planted; 
one,  the  Sophia  House  in  Weimar,  with  146  sisters 
(1905),  and  the  other  the  mother-house  at  Eisenach, 
with  115.  The  outer  mission  centers  in  the  compre- 
hensive annual  Thuringian  mission  conference.  Be- 
sides, there  is  a  special  Evangelical  Lutheran  mis- 
sionary union.  The  University  of  Jena  representing 
Thuringia  as  a  whole  reached  its  flourishing  state 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  when  K.  A.  Hase  (q.v.) 
taught  church  history  and  R.  A.  Lipsius  (q.v.)  dog- 
matics. After  their  death,  the  general  decline  of 
theological  study  of  the  time  specially  affected  the 
university.  Recently  there  has  occurred  some  in- 
crease in  attendance,  although  the  duchies  are  capa- 
ble of  furnishing  but  a  small  niunber  of  theological 
students,  and  the  principalities  prefer  to  send  theirs 
elsewhere.  For  the  promotion  of  the  clergy,  the 
Thuringian  Church  Conference  assembles  at  Paulin- 
zella  in  the  autimm  for  addresses  and  discussions, 
and  theologians  take  the  autunm  vacation  course  of 
three  days  at  Jena  conducted  by  the  faculty,  while 
in  all  state  churches  are  conducted  the  diocesan  and 
other  monthly  or  quarterly  free  conferences. 

(F.  W.  THt)BiMEL.) 
Bibliographt:  L.  TOmpel,  Die  CfotUidienHordnuno  der 
thilrtnoi9c?ien  Kirchen,  Gotha,  1861;  W.  Rein,  Thttritngia 
sacra,  2  vols.,  Weimar,  1863-65;  C.  A.  H.  Burkhaidt, 
QeachichU  der  a&chaxschen  Kirchen'  und  Schtdvintationent 
Leipsic,  1879;  H.  Gebhardt,  Pfarrer  in  MohUchUben  hei 
Gotha,  33  vols..  Gotha,  1881 ;  O.  FOsslein.  AmUhandbuch  far 
QeisUiche  und  Lehrer  dea  HerzoQtuma  Sachsen-Meiningen, 
HUdburghauaen,  1883;  £.  Friedberg,  Die  geUenden  Ver- 
fasaungaoeaeUe  der  evangeliachen  detitachen  Landeakirchen, 
2  vols..  Freibuis,  1885;  A.  Gillwald,  Th&rinoen  in  Ge- 
Khichte,  Eisenach,  1887;  G.  Einicke,  £0  Jahre  aehwart- 
burgiache  ReformationageachichU,  IStl-J^t*  P&rt  1,  Nord- 
hausen,  1904;  J.  Freisen,  Stoat  void  kaiholiache  Kirche  in 
den  deuiachen  Bundeaataaten,  Stuttgart,  1906;  O.  Holder- 
Egger,  Studien  zu  thiLringiac?ien  GeaehicfUaqudlen,  in  NA, 
vol.  xxi. ;  E.  Sehling,  Die  evangdiachen  Kirchenordnungen 
dea  Id.  Jahrhunderta,  2  parts,  Leipsic,  1902-04;  P.  Qlaue, 
Da^  kircKLiche  Leben  der  evangeliachen  Kirehem  in  Thttrin' 
gen,  Tabingen,  1910. 

THWING,  CHARLES  FRANKLIN:  Congrega- 
tionalist;  b.  at  New  Sharon,  Me.,  Nov.  9,  1853.  He 
was  graduated  from  Harvard  (A.B.,  1876)  and  An- 
dover  Theological  Seminary  (1879).  He  was  then 
pastor  of  North  Avenue  Congregational  Church, 
Cambridge,  Mass.  (1879-86),  and  Plymouth  Church, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  (1886-90),  and  since  1890  has 
been  president  of  Western  Reserve  University  and 
Adelbert  College,  Cleveland,  O.  He  was  editor  of 
The  Chicago  Advance  in  1888-91  and  is  now  asso- 
ciate editor  of  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  and  has  written 
American  Colleges:  Their  Stttdenta  and  Work  (New 
York,  1878);  The  Reading  of  Books:  Its  Pleasures, 
Profits,  and  Perils  (Boston,  1883);  The  Family: 
Historical  and  Social  Study  (in  collaboration  with 
wife;  1887);  The  Working  Church  (New  York, 
1888);  WUhin  College  Walls  (1893);  The  College 
Woman  (1894);  The  American  College  in  American 
Life  (1897);   The  Best  Life  (1898);  The  Choice  of  a 


College  for  a  Boy  (1899);  College  Administration 
(1900);  The  Youth's  Dream  of  Life  (Boston,  1900); 
God  in  His  World  (1900) ;  ///  loere  a  College  Student 
(New  York,  1902);  A  Liberal  Education  and  a 
Liberal  Faith  (1903) ;  CoUege  Training  and  the  Busi- 
ness Man  (1904);  History  of  Higher  Education  in 
America  (1906);  and  History  of  EducaHon  in  the 
U.  S.  Since  the  CivU  War  (1910). 

THYATIRA.    See  Asia  Minor,  IV. 

TIARA.    See  Vestments  and  Insignia,  Egclb- 

SIASTICAL. 

TIBERIAS.    See  Galilee,  §  4. 

TICHONIUS  (TYCHONIUS),  tik-o'ni-Qs:  African 
Donatist  of  the  late  fourth  century.  He  is  first  men- 
tioned by  Gennadius,  who  places  him  between 
Rufinus  (d.  410)  and  Sulpicius  Severus  (d.  after 
420),  and  states  that  he  was  learned  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, history,  and  profane  sciences,  that  he  was 
full  of  zeal  for  the  Church,  and  that  he  wrote  De 
beUo  intestine,  Expositiones  diversarum  causarum, 
and  also  a  book  containing  seven  rules  for  exegesis 
and  a  spiritual  interpretation  of  the  Apocal3rpse. 
He  denied  the  future  thousand-years'  reign  of  the 
righteous  on  the  earth  after  the  resurrection,  hold- 
ing that  the  twofold  resurrection  described  in  the 
Apocalypse  denoted,  on  the  one  hand,  the  growth 
of  the  CSiurch,  where  those  who  were  justified  by 
faith  were  awakened  by  baptism  from  the  deadness 
of  their  sins  to  the  service  of  eternal  life,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  general  resurrection  of  all  flesh. 
Gennadius  furthermore  states  that  Tichonius  was  a 
contemporary  of  Rufinus,  and  that  he  flourished 
during  the  reign  of  Theodosius  and  his  sons.  The 
only  later  writer  to  add  information  concerning 
Tichonius  is  Johannes  Trithemius  (q.v.),  who  gives  an 
extended  list  of  the  Donatist's  writings,  mentioning 
three  books  of  the  De  beUo  intestine  and  also  alluding 
to  ''  numerous  letters  to  divers  persons,  and  many 
other  things  "  (De  scriptoribus  eccUsiasticis,  xcii.). 

The  exegetical  rules  of  Tichonius  {MPL,  xviii.  15- 
66)  were  given  in  detail  and  exhaustively  criticized 
by  Augustine  in  De  doctrina  Christiana  (iii.  30-37; 
MPL,  xxxiv.  81-90;  best  by  F.  C.  Burkitt,  in  TS, 
iii.  1,  1894,  superseding  entirely  former  editions; 
Eng.  transl.  of  the  chapters  of  Augustine  in  NPNF, 
1  ser.,  ii.  568-573),  and  they  thus  received  an  ap- 
proval which  secured  them  long  influence.  The  first 
rule,  "  on  the  Lord  and  his  body,"  shows  how,  when 
the  head  and  the  body  (or  Christ  and  the  Church) 
are  set  forth  under  one  person,  one  may  accurately 
determine  what  is  said  of  each.  Thus,  the  "  stone 
that  smote  the  image,"  according  to  Dan.  ii.  35,  is 
Christ,  and  the  "  great  mountain  "  which  it  became 
is  the  Church.  The  second  rule,  "  on  the  twofold 
body  of  the  Lord,"  deals  with  the  division  into  right 
and  left,  so  that  when  the  Church  is  described  as 
"  black,  but  comely  "  (Cant.  i.  5),  the  first  adjective 
refers  to  her  left  side  and  the  second  to  her  right. 
The  third  rule,  "  on  the  promises  and  the  law," 
shows  how,  though  no  one  is  justified  by  the  works 
of  the  law,  some  have  fulfilled  the  law  and  have 
been  justified.  The  fourth  rule,  ''  on  species  and 
genus,"  deals  with  those  passages  of  Scripture  in 
which  there  is  a  transfer  from  species  to  genus  or  vice 
versa.    Thus,  the  words  of  Cluist, ''  the  dead  .  .  . 
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that  hear  shall  live  "  (John  v.  25),  refer  to  the  first, 
or  spiritual,  resurrection,  while  "  all  that  are  in  the 
tombs  .  .  .  shall  come  forth  "  (John  v.  28)  alludes 
to  the  second,  or  general,  resurrection.  The  fifth 
rule,  "  on  times,"  gives  the  mystic  measure  of  time 
in  the  Bible  either  by  synecdoche  or  by  formulaic 
numbers.  In  the  case  of  synecdoche,  the  three  days 
between  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ  (Matt. 
xii.  40)  imply  that  the  hour  of  his  burial  stands  for 
the  entire  day  and  the  preceding  night,  while  the  hour 
of  the  night  at  which  he  arose  stands  for  the  entire 
night  and  the  following  day,  a  whole  day  and  a  whole 
night  intervening  between  the  two  parts.  The 
"formulaic  numbers"  include  seven,  ten,  and  twelve, 
together  with  their  squares  and  tenth  powers.  The 
sixth  rule,  "on  recapitulation,"  affirms  that  what 
Beems  to  be  a  continuation  of  a  narrative  in  reality 
refers  either  to  what  has  recently  taken  place  or  to 
what  will  occur  in  the  future;  and  the  seventh  rule, 
"  on  the  devil  and  his  body,"  stresses  the  importance 
of  determining  in  every  case  whether  what  is  said 
concerning  the  devil  refers  to  himself  or  to  his  body. 
These  rules  were  practically  applied  by  Tichonius 
in  his  conmventary  on  Revelation,  which  was  pre- 
served in  manuscript  in  the  libraiy  of  the  monas- 
tery of  St.  Gall  as  late  as  the  ninth  century.  It  has 
disappeared,  however,  and  must  be  constructed 
from  the  extracts  from  it  preserved  by  later  exegetes 
of  Ihe  Apocalypse.  Here  belong  the  five  books  of 
the  commentary  on  Revelation  by  Primasius,  bishop 
of  Hadrumctum  (MPLy  Ixviii.  793-936);  and  these 
are  supplemented  in  part  by  the  ten  books  of  the 
commentary  of  Ambrosius  Autpert  (q.v.),  who  was 
followed  by  Alcuin  (il/PL,  c.  1086-1156)  and  Haimo 
of  Halberstadt  (A/PL,  cxvii.  937-1120),  the  latter 
serving  in  his  turn  as  the  source  of  Walafried  Stra- 
bo's  Glossa  ordinaria  (MPLf  cxiv.  710-752).  Cas- 
siodorus,  in  his  Complexioiies  in  epiatolas  et  Acta 
Apostolorum  et  Apoccdypsinf  also  cites  briefly  from 
Tichonius;  and  Bede,  in  his  Explanatio  Apocalypais 
(MPLy  xciii.  130-206),  explicitly  cites  the  com- 
mentary of  Tichonius  on  a  number  of  passages. 
Jerome  likewise  incorporated  certain  passages  from 
Tichonius  in  his  revision  of  the  commentary  of  Vic- 
torinus  of  Petau.  The  pseudo-Augustinian  homilies 
on  the  Apocalypse  (A/PL,  xxxv.  2415-52)  are  de- 
Donatized  extracts  from  Tichonius  with  additions 
from  Victorinus;  and  all  Donatism  has  likewise 
been  expunged  from  the  fragments  on  Rev.  ii.  18- 
iv.  1  and  vii.  10-xii.  6,  preserved  in  a  Turin  nmnu- 
script  and  edited  in  SptcUegium  Casinensej  III.,  i. 
261-331  (Monte  Cassino,  1897).  One  of  the  most 
important  sources  for  a  reconstruction  of  Tichonius' 
commentary  is  the  commentary  of  Beatus,  a  Span- 
ish presbyter  of  Libana  (ed.  H.  Florez,  Madrid, 
1770),  who  wrote  in  776  and  united  in  his  work  the 
most  divergent  tendencies  of  the  earlier  Latin  exe- 
gesis of  the  Apocalypse.  Finally,  the  heterogeneous 
production  entitled  Etherii  et  Beatii  adveraua  EU 
jHindum  (MPLy  xcvi.  894-1030)  contains  not  only 
fragments  from  the  commentary  of  Tichonius,  but 
alao,  to  all  appearance,  from  his  De  hello  intestino, 
a  fact  which  is  the  more  important  since  the  latter 
work  is  otherwise  unknown.  The  difficulty  of  the 
reconstruction  of  the  commentary  of  Tichonius  from 
the  sources  enumerated  lies  in  the  determination 


which  text  represents  in  each  instance  not  only  the 

thoughts,  but  also  the  words,  of  Tichonius. 

(J.  HLa^usbueiteb.) 

Bibuoorapht:  The  **  Intioductioii "  to  Burkitfa  ed.  of 
**  The  Rules/'  ut  sup.;  F.  Ribbeck.  DontUtu  und  Aww 
Hnua,  pp.  198-206.  Elberfeld.  1858;  J.  Hauaskiter,  in 
ZKW,  vii  (1886),  239-257;  idem,  in  T.  Zabn«  PorackumQt» 
mr  Geachic/Ue  dea  neutettamentlichen  KanonB,  iv.  1-234, 
Leipeic,  1891;  F.  W.  Farrar,  Hist.  <^  InterprttatUm,  pp. 
24-26,  276,  279,  New  York.  1886;  T.  Hahn.  Tycamju- 
Studien,  Leipsio,  1900;  M.  Schans,  OemchiehU  der  r6miKKai 
LittenUw,  iv.  350-353,  Munich.  1904;  W.  Bouawi,  in  his 
oommentaiy  on  Revelation,  pp.  56—60.  65-72,  461.  Gd(> 
tingen,  1906;  Ceillier.  iiuteurt  eocrd*.  v.  10O-105;  KUvL 
153-156;  DCB,  iv.  1025-26. 

TIDEMANN,  JOHANN.     See  Timann. 


TIEFTRnifK,    JOHANN    HEINRICH:      German 
theologian;   b.  at  Stove  near  Rostock  1759;   d.  at 
Halle  Oct.  7,  1837.    He  studied  theology  and  phi- 
lology at  the  University  of  Halle,  became  private 
tutor,  and  in  1781  rector  of  the  town  school  and 
preacher  in  Joachimstal  in  Uckermark.     In  1792  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  philosophy  at  Halle. 
His  importance  lies  in  his  works  on  the  philosophy 
of  religion,  through  which  he  became  one  of  the 
first  and  most  effective  mediators  between  Kant 
and  the  theology  of  his  time.    Tief  trunk  energetical- 
ly advocated  the  assertion  of  reason  in  the  sphere 
of  religion.     Like  Kant,  he   bases    religion  upon 
ethics.    The  religious  objects  can  not  be  proved  by 
theoretical  reason,  but  by  practical  reason  in  ad- 
vancing from  the  a  priori  law  of  morals  to  the  con- 
ditions under  which  alone  this  can  be  thought  pos- 
sible.   Tieftrunk  is  firmly  convinced  that  the  moral 
faith  established  in  this  way  is  a  faith  based  on 
reason.    Knowledge  of  God  obtained  in  this  way  is 
symbolical.    To  make  any  assertions  regarding  the 
essential  being  of  God  in  view  of  the  limitations  of 
reason  is  vain;    hence  all  speculation  is  to  be  re- 
nounced.    Tieftrunk's   own   contribution    to    this 
Kantian  platform  was  to  apply  this  rational  faith 
to  Christianity.    The  sole  fundamental  law  of  the 
religion  of  Jesus  is  love  to  God  and  neighbor;   but 
this  is  identical  with  the  religious  principle  of  reason, 
"Act  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  freedom  as  the  su- 
preme sanctity  of  the  will."    Prophecy,  miracle,  and 
revelation  admit  neither  proof  nor  dogmatic  denial. 
Revelation  affords  no  new  truths  transcending  rea- 
son, but  only  sensualizes  the  religious   truths  and 
hastens  conscious  apprehension.     To  interpret  the 
rational  moral  content  of  the  dogmas  was  the  purpose 
of  Tieftrunk's  main  work,  Zensur  dea  ckrisUuSien  pro- 
testantischen  Lehrbegriffa  (3  vols.,  Berlin,  1791-95). 
In  his  Religum  der  MUndigen  (1799-1800)  he  ad- 
vances further  to  the  liberation  of  all  religion  from 
the  statutory  and  historical  and  to  the  pure  religioa 
of  reason  rising  above  all  authority,  even  that  of 
Jesus.     It  is  a  broad  transcription  of  the  IC<tnti^fi 
philosophy  of  religion,  without  regard  for  ChristiaD 
dogmas.  (Heinkich  HoFFiCAmr.) 

Bibuographt:  G.  Kerti,  Die  RAigumavhOomtphiM  J.  H, 
Tieftrunks,  Berlin.  1907;  F.  C.  Baur,  Die  dkriaUiehe  Lekre 
von  der  Veradhnuno,  pp.  568  sqq.,  Tabingen,  1838;  iden. 
Dreieinigkeit  und  Meneehwerdung,  uL  782  sqq..  ib.  1843; 
W.  Gaas,  Oeachichte  der  proteatanHaehen  DcomaHk,  !▼.  900 
■qq..  Berlin.  1867;  G.  Fnnk,Oeeekidaeder  pniiwatumiim,km 
Theolooie,  iii.  189  sqq..  Leipsio,  1875. 

TIELE,    tile,    CORNEUS    PSTRUS:       Dutch 
theologian;  b.  at  Leyden  Deo.  1%  1830;   d.  there 
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Jan.  II,  1902.  He  received  his  education  at  the 
Remonstrante'  Seminary  and  the  Athensum  lllus- 
tre  at  Amsterdam;  became  Remonatrant  pastor  at 
Moordrecbt,  1S53;  and  at  Rotterdam,  I85G;  pro- 
fessor at  the  Remonatranta'  Seminary,  1873,  which 
was  moved  in  that  year  to  Leyden,  dealing  with 
practical  theology,  homiletics,  and  history  of  ths 
Remonstrant  Church.  The  classes  were  small  and 
he  had  abundant  leisure  for  study.  From  the  be- 
ginning he  displayed  a  remarkable  literary  activity. 
His  pastoral  work  earned  for  hini  a  reputation  as  a 
brilliant  and  eloquent  preacher,  and  to  this  was 
Added  the  impression  made  by  hia  dignified  but 
gracious  personal  bearing.  But  hia  type  was  rather 
intellectual  than  emotional;  he  avoided  easily  the 
ecclesiastical  dissensions  of  his  times.  He  was  the 
venerated  leader  of  the  Remonstrants  of  his  day, 
the  number  of  whom  was  greatly  increased  by  the 
ecclesiasticat  measures  in  the  great  Dutch  Re- 
formed Church. 

Hia  chosen  field  was  the  science  of  religions,  in 
which  he  gained  high  repute  at  home  and  abroad, 
a  repute  deserved  by  the  pioneer  work  which  he  did. 
Much  of  his  work  was  path-breaking.  The  national 
"'  University  Act  "  (1877)  gave  him  an  opportunity 
to  express  his  belief  as  to  the  place  in  the  curriculum 
of  the  science  of  theology,  and  while  the  results  were 
only  a  partial  embodiment  of  his  ideas,  the  total 
effect  was  the  establishment  at  Amsterdam  and 
Leyden  of  chairs  in  this  branch;  that  at  Leyden 
naturally  and  rightly  went  to  him.  He  had  long  be- 
fore begim  work  in  his  De  Godidienst  van  Zaraihuitra 
van  hoar  onstaan  in  Baklrie  lot  den  vol  van  het  Oud- 
PtTzische  Rijk  (Haarlem,  1864),  continued  in  Ver- 
gelijkeTtde  Oachiedenis  van  de  BgyptiHche  en  Meso~ 
potamUche  Oodsdiensten  (Amsterdam,  1872;  Eng. 
transl..  Comparative  Hietory  of  the  Egyptian  and 
Mesopotamian  Religu/m,  London,  1882).  This  was 
intended  ae  the  first  part  of  a  work  Vergelijkende 
Geaehiedenit  der  crude  Godaditniltn,  of  which  the 
Mcond  part  came  out  only  in  1S91-1902.  In  1876 
appeared  Geackiedenie  van  den  Gadtdienal  tot  aan  de 
heerschappij  der  Wereidgodsdiemleti,  in  which  he 
characterized  the  religions  of  antiquity.  This  was 
translated  into  most  of  the  continental  languages 
(Eng.  transl.,  Outlincn  of  the  Hinlory  of  Religion  to 
Vi€  Spread  of  the  Universal  Religions,  London,  1877). 
In  1886  he  issued  a  "History  of  Babylonia  and 
Assyria  "  in  two  volumes.  Between  1891  and  1902 
appeared  Gegchiedtnie  van  den  Oodsdienat  .  .  .  tot 
op  Alexander  den  GrooU,  which  treated  the  Asiatic 
religions,  including  those  of  the  Aryan  group,  and 
was  enriched  by  a  bibliography.  The  crown  of  his 
work  in  this  direction  was  his  Gifiord  l,ectures  on 
ElemeTUs  of  the  Science  of  Rdigion,  published  at  the 
eame  time  in  English  and  Dutoh.  This  publica- 
tion reveals  both  Tiele's  strength  and  his  weakness 
— -his  talent  tor  aimlyzing  religious  lite  and  the  lesser 
degree  of  aptitude  for  philosophy.  In  all  his  liter- 
ary work  he  proved  himself  a  master  in  methodical 
arrangement  and  clearness  of  style. 

The  aim  which  Tiele  set  himself  at  the  outset  was 
not  the  investigation  of  particular  religions,  but  to 
learn  the  history  of  religion  as  a  universal  historical 
fact.  To  this  purpose  he  held  steadfast  throughout 
his  life.    Undertying  this  was  profound  belief  in  the 


truth  ot  evolution  as  applied  to  religion.  The  vari- 
ous processes  ot  evolution  he  discovered  in  the 
growth  of  religion  b  general.  Thus  a  unity  is  di»- 
covered  in  his  life  and  accomplishments  which  is  not 
diminished  when  the  many  contributious  to  period- 
ical literature  are  examined.  His  life  was  a  singu- 
larly happy  one,  to  which  his  own  cheerful  dispow- 
tion  and  continuous  and  conscious  unity  of  direction 
made  its  own  contributions.  His  worth  and  emi- 
nence were  recognized  in  his  own  lifetime  by  suit- 
able academic  and  other  honors,  and  especially  by 
the  position  which  was  accorded  him  in  his  own 
country.  S.  Crameh. 

BiBUoaKxpBT:  P.  D,  Chantepie  de  la  BauMaye.  In  Jaar- 
boek  <Ut  Kiminklijkt  Aka^mie  van  WtUrnckappen,  Am- 
■terdam.  1902;  Do  GmJb,  ia  £^oi  HaanJ.  1898;  W.  B. 
Kriiilewien,  in  Wootd  en  Beeld.  ISU9:  Uanvn  en  Vnm- 
frtn  van  brUckenii.  pp.  36S-:)S4.  BaBiIem,  1903:  U.  Jm- 
trow.  in  TAe /RdtpeR<feR(  (New  Vorkl,  liv  (1903),  SlOiqq.: 
L.  H.  Jordoa.  Cumparative  RetiotJin.  ila  GeturiM  ami  Grmiih, 
puniiD  (conautl  Index).  New  York,  1905:  idem,  in  Bibli- 
cal World,  ixi  (19031, 33  sqq.,  134  *qq. 

TIFFARY,  CHARLES  COMFORT:  Protestant 
Episcopalian;  b.  at  Baltimore,  Md,,  Oct.  5,  1829; 
d.  at  Northeast  Harbor,  Mt.  Desert,  Me.,  Aug.  20, 
1008.  He  was  educated  at  Dickinson  College,  Car- 
hale,  Pa.  (A.B.,  1850),  at  the  universities  of  Halle, 
Heidelberg,  and  Berlin,  and  at  Andover  Theological 
Seminary  (1854).  He  was  a  curate  at  (krmantown. 
Pa.  (1866-68),  rector  of  St.  James',  Fordham,  N.  Y. 
(1858-71),  curate  on  the  Green  Foundation,  Trinity 
Church.  Boston,  Mass.  (1871-74),  rector  ot  the 
Church  ot  the  Atonement,  New  York  (1874-80),  and 
ot  Zion  Church.  New  York  (1880-90);  examining 
chaplain  ta  Bishop  Potter  (1882-1902),  and  arch- 
deacon of  New  York  (1894-1902).  During  the  last 
year  ot  the  Civil  War  he  was  chaplain  ot  the  Sixth 
Connecticut  Volunteers,  and  at  the  taking  of  Fort 
Fisher  he  was  aide  to  General  Terry.  He  is  the  author 
of  Modem  Atheism  (New  York.  1874) ;  HuOory  of  the 
Protettant  Episcopal  Chureh  (New  York,  1895);  and 
The  Prayer  Book  and  the  Christian  Life  (1898). 

TIGERT,  JOHN  JAMES:  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South;  b.  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  Nov.  25,  1856; 
d.  at  Tulsa,  I.  T.,  Nov.  21,  1906.  He  was  educated 
at  Vanderbilt  University  (A.B.,  1877);  was  tutor 
and  professor  of  moral  philosophy  there  (1881-00); 
was  a  pastor  in  Kansas  C^ity,  Mo.  (1890-94),  and 
book  editor  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  and  editor  of  the  Methodist  Quarterly  Review 
(1894-1906).  In  1906,  only  six  months  before  hia 
death,  he  was  elected  bishop.  He  wrote  Handbook 
of  Logic  (Nashville.  Tenn.,  1885);  Theology  and 
Pkiloaophy  (1888);  The  Preacher  Himsdf  (1889); 
A  Voice  from  the  South  (1882);  Constitutional  Hit- 
lory  of  American  Episcopal  MeOiodiam  (1894);  Tha 
Journal  of  Thomas  Coke  (1894);  The  Making  qf 
Methodi»m  (1898);  Theism—A  Survey  of  the  Patha 
that  Lead  to  God  (1901);  and  The  Doctrines  of  tht 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  America  (2  vols,, 
New  York,  1902).  He  edited  T.  O.  Sumner's  Sys- 
tematic Theology  (2  vols,,  Nashville,  1886);  H.  N. 
McTyeure's  Passing  through  the  GaUs  (1889);  and 
J.  S,  Banks'  Manual  of  Ckriatian  Doctrine  (1897). 

TIGLATH-PILESER.    See  AsainnA,VL,3,!S6,9. 

TIKHOR.  First  Russian  archbishop  of  America; 
b.  in  the  Russian  province  of  Pskov  in  1865.    He 
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graduated  from  the  St.  Petersburg  Theological 
Academy,  and  whs  immediately  appointed  profes- 
sor in  the  seminary  at  Cholm.  In  1897  he  was  con- 
secrated bishop  of  Lublin,  assistant  to  the  bishop 
of  Warsaw;  was  transferred  to  San  Francisco  as 
bishop  of  Alaska  and  the  Aleutian  Islands,  1899; 
became  the  presiding  bishop  of  the  Russian  church 
in  America,  1904,  when  that  year  the  number  of 
bishops  of  the  Russian  church  in  America  increased 
to  three,  and  in  1905  was  elevated  to  be  archbishop 
of  North  America  with  his  see  at  New  York.  His 
relations  with  the  Episcopalians  were  friendly  till 
the  ordination  to  the  priesthood  of  the  Russian 
church  of  a  deposed  Episcopalian  minister.  In  1905 
Archbishop  Tikhon  introduced  a  new  departure,  in 
holding  at  the  New  York  cathedral  the  Sunday  eve- 
ning service  in  English.  He  was  succeeded  in  1907 
by  Dr.  Platon  as  archbishop  of  North  America. 

A.  A.  Stamguli. 

TIL,  SALOMON  VAN:  Dutch  preacher  and 
professor;  b.  at  Weesp  (8  m.  s.e.  of  Amsterdam) 
Dec.  26,  1643;  d.  in  Leyden  Oct.  31,  1713.  He 
studied  theology  in  Utrecht  and  under  the  influence 
of  Frans  Burman  (q.v.)  became  a  moderate  adher- 
ent of  Cocceianism.  Later  he  studied  at  Leyden 
under  Cocceius,  who  soon  entertained  great  hopes 
of  the  promising  disciple.  In  1666  Van  Til  became 
preacher  in  Huisduinen,  in  1676  in  De  Rijp,  in  1682 
in  Medemblik,  and  in  1683  in  Dort,  where  he  more 
than  fulfilled  the  high  expectations  caused  by  his 
faithful  service  in  smaller  places.  In  1684  he  w^as 
appointed  professor  of  sacr^  history  and  languages, 
retaining  his  office  as  preacher,  and  in  1685  profes- 
sor of  theology.  In  1702  he  went  to  Leyden  as  pro- 
fessor of  theology.  Here  his  lectures  on  the  proph- 
ets, on  Cocceius'  De  fcederCf  and  on  homiletics  were 
heard  by  crowds  of  students,  who  welcomed  him  as 
a  teacher  and  loved  him  as  a  personal  friend. 

In  philosophy  Til  was  a  Cartesian  and  he  rec- 
ognized the  right  of  reason  even  in  the  domain 
of  theology.  This  led  him  to  distinguish  between 
natural  and  revealed  theology  (cf.  his  Theologioe 
utriusquej  cum  naturalis  turn  revelatcBf  compendium, 
Leyden,  1704).  He  had  a  good  knowledge  of  orien- 
tal languages  and  used  it  especially  in  studies  of  the 
Old-Testament  prophets,  publishing  a  commentary 
on  the  song  of  Moses  and  the  prophecy  of  Habak- 
kuk  (Leyden,  1700),  Malachias  iUustratua  (1701), 
and  Commentaria  analytica  in  varios  libro8  pro- 
pheticos  (3  vols.,  1744),  in  which  he  proved  himself 
more  than  mere  exegete  or  federal  theologian.  Other 
exegetical  works  treated  of  the  Psalms  (4  books  in 
Dutch,  Dort,  1693,  1696,  1699),  the  Gospel  of  Mat- 
thew (Dort,  1683),  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans  and 
Philippians  (Haarlem,  1721),  and  I  Corinthians, 
Ephesians,  Philemon,  and  Colossians  (Amsterdam, 
1726).  An  archeological  treatise  on  the  tabernacle 
(Dort,  1714)  belongs  in  the  same  class  of  works.  A 
series  of  apologetic  lectures  delivered  in  Dort  was 
published  under  the  title  Het  Voorliof  der  Heidenen 
voor  alle  ongeloavigen  geopent  enz  (Dort,  1694;  con- 
tinued 1696),  and  two  collections  of  sermons  (Dutch, 
Leyden,  1714;  Latin,  Utrecht,  1714)  preserve 
specimens  of  his  preaching,  which  was  considered 
masterly  in   his  time.     A   Methodus  concianandi 


(Franeker,  1712)  contains  some  of  the  materiil  of 

his  homiletical  lectures.     ScUems  vreede  in  Liefdt, 

Trauw  en  Waarheit  hehartigt  (Dort,  1680)  testifies 

to  the  author's  hatred  of  dissension  and  desire  to 

promote  the  peace  of  the  Church.     He  was  a  mm 

of  moderate  powers  of  thought  but  great  leaminc 

open-hearted,  simple  in  his  manner  of  life,  and  d 

upright  piety.  (S.  D.  van  Veen.) 

Bibuoorapht:  A  Vita  by  H.  van  de  Wall  is  prefixfd  to 
Til's  commentary  on  the  Tabernacle,  Amsterdam.  1714. 
Consult  further:  G.  D.  J.  Schotel.  Kerk^yk  DordnrU,  ii. 
15-60,  Utrecht,  1845;  B.  Glasiiis.  Godgeleeni  NedeHaU 
iii.  431-437,  Bois-le-Due,  1856;  C.  Sepp,  Het  godo«i«^ 
Onderwijt  in  Nederland,  vol.  ii.  panim,  Leyden.  1874. 

TILLEMONT,  til"m6n',  LOUIS  SEBASTIEN  LE 
NAIN  DE:     French  Roman    Catholic  church  his- 
torian;  b.  of  noble  family  in  Paris  Nov.  30,  1637; 
d.  at  his  estate,  TiDemont,  near  Paris  (between  Vin- 
cennes  and  Montreuil)  Jan.   10,   1698.     His  famiiy 
name  was  Le  Nain,  but  he  called  himaelf  TUlemont 
after  his  estate  and  is  commonly  so  known.    He  was 
educated  in  the  school  of  Port  Royal  and  throu£fa- 
out  his  life  shared  the  views  and  fortunes  of  tbe 
Port  Royal  Jansenists.    He  first  took  orders  in  1676. 
Historical  studies  were  always  his  chief  delight  and 
he  furnished  material,  notes,  and  even  entire  chap- 
ters for  historical  works  by  his  friends,  includini; 
biographies  for  editions  of  several  of  the  Church 
Fathers.    Not  until  the  fifty-third  year  of  his  life 
did  he  publish  (anonymously)  the  first  volume  of 
his  first  great  work,  Histaire  des  empereurs  ei  da 
autres  princes  qui  ont  rign^  durani  Us  six  premien 
siides  de  I'iglise,  des  persicuHons  qu'ils  onl  jailn 
contre  les  Ckr^HenSy  de  leur  guerres  cantre  les  Juijs, 
des  icrivains  profanes  ei  des  perstmnes  iUustres  dt 
leur  temps  (Paris,  1690).    Three  more  volumes  fol- 
lowed during  the  author's  lifetime  and  the  fifth  and 
sixth  after  his  death  (1701,  1738),  bringing  the  his- 
tory down  to  Anastasius  I.  in  the  b^inning  of  tbe 
sixth  century.    This  work  was  intended  as  part  of 
another  which  is  TiUemont's  greatest  achievement, 
the  MHnoires  pour  servir  d  Vhistoire  eccUsiastique 
des  six  premiers  sikdes  justifies  par  les  citations  da 
auteurs  originaux;  avec  une  ckronologie  et  des  nota. 
The  first  three  volimies  appeared  (Paris,  1693  sqq) 
during  TiUemont's  life;    thirteen  more  were  pub- 
lished from  his  manuscripts  after  his  death  (169$- 
1712;    Eng.   transl.   by  T.   Deacon,    Ecclesiastical 
Memoirs  of  the  First  Six  Centuries,  2  vols.,  London. 
1733-35;  The  History  of  the  Arians  and  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Nice,  translated  from  TiUemont's  Memoirs,  2 
vols.,  London,   1721),  extending  to  the  year  513. 
A  Vie  de  Saint  Louis,  roi  de  France,  was  published 
from  TiUemont's  manuscript  preserved  in  the  Royal 
Library  by  J.  de  Gaulle  in  six  voliunes  at  Paris, 
1S47-51.    TiUemont's  church  history  was  the  first 
to  be  produced  in  France  with  faithful  reference 
directly  to  the  sources.   It  consists  for  the  most  part 
of  a  chronological  arrangement  of  citations  from 
ancient  writers  without  critical  examination.  TiDe- 
mont's  remarks  are  included  in  parentheses,  and 
such  investigations  as  he  made  into  difficult  ques- 
tions are  added  in  notes.    The  method  of  presenta- 
tion is  dry,  but  such  a  coUection  of  the  older  soaroes 
was  of  great  use  in  its  time  for  the  study  of  church 
history^  and  while  TiUemont's  criticism  does  not 
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meet  the  requirements  of  modem  standards,  in  no 

small  number  of  cases  he  refuted  error  and  opened 

the  way  to  sound  judgment.  (C.  PrENDBR.) 

Bibliographt:  M.  Tronchay*  IdSe  de  la  vie  et  de  Veapril  d» 
Le  Nain  de  Tillemont,  Nancy,  1706;  Fontaine,  Mimoirea 
pour  aercir  d  I'hiat.  de  Port-Royal^  vol.  il.,  Utrecht,  1736; 
B.  Racine.  Ahrf^€  de  Vhitt.  eccUeiastique,  xii.  382-403,  13 
voIb.,  Paris,  1748-56;  J.  Besoigne,  Hiet.  de  Vabbaye  de 
PoH  Royal,  v.  75-101,  Cologne,  1853;  Lichtenberger,  ESR, 
xu.  164-166. 

TILLETT,  WILBUR  FISK:  Methodist  Episco- 
palian, South;  b.  at  Henderson,  N.  C,  Aug.  25, 
1854.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dur- 
ham, N.  C.  (1871-73),  Randolph-Macon  College, 
Ashland,  Va.  (A.B.,  1877),  and  Princeton  Theo- 
logical Seminary  (1880);  was  pastor  of  the  church 
of  his  denomination  at  Danville,  Va.  (1880-82). 
Since  1882  he  has  been  connected  with  Vander- 
bilt  University,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  where  he  has 
been  chaplain  and  instructor  in  systematic  theology 
in  the  Biblical  department  (1882-83),  adjunct 
professor  of  the  same  subject  (1883-84),  and  full 
professor  of  systematic  theology  (since  1884). 
Since  1886  he  has  also  been  dean  of  the  theological 
faculty  and  ex-offido  vice-chancellor  of  the  univer- 
sity. In  1886-89  he  was  the  secretary  of  the  com- 
mittee which  prepared  a  new  hymn-book  for  his 
denomination  and  was  the  editor  of  that  publica- 
tion, while  in  1902-05  he  was  a  member  of  the  joint 
committee  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  and  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  which 
prepared  a  new  hymnal  for  the  two  bodies,  being 
again  the  editor.  In  theology  he  terms  himself  "  a 
liberal  and  progressive  conservative,"  and  has 
written  Discussions  in  Theology  (Nashville,  1887); 
Our  Hymns  and  their  Authors  (1889);  Personal 
Salvation :  Studies  in  Christian  Doctrine  pertaining 
to  the  Spiritual  Life  (1902) ;  and  Doctrines  and  "Polity 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Churchy  South  (1903). 

TILLOTSON,  JOHU :  Archbishop  of  Canterbury; 
b.  at  Sowerby,  Halifax,  England,  1630  (baptized 
Oct.  10,  1630);  d.  in  London  Nov.  22,  1694.  He 
studied  at  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge  (B.A.,  1650; 
fellow,  1651;  M.A.,  1654;  and  D.D.,  1666),  where 
Puritan  principles  were  inculcated,  but  he  did 
not  imbibe  Puritan  doctrines,  leaning  rather  in  a 
latitudinarian  direction.  Chillingworth,  through  his 
wTitings,  is  also  said  to  have  molded  TiUotson's 
opinions.  Early  in  1657  he  went,  as  private  tutor, 
to  London;  he  was  ordained,  and  was  preaching 
in  1661,  apparently  for  the  Presbyterian  party,  but 
in  1662  he  submitted  to  the  Act  of  Uniformity  (q.v.), 
and  in  1661  became  curate  to  Thomas  Hacket,  who 
was  vicar  of  Cheshunt,  Hertfordshire.  He  was 
rector  of  Kedington,  Suffolk,  1663-64;  preacher 
at  Lincoln's  Inn,  1663-91;  Tuesday  lecturer  at 
St.  Lawrence  Je\iTy,  1664-91 ;  as  chaplain  to  Charles 
II.  he  became  second  prebend  at  Canterbury,  1670, 
and  dean  1672;  was  also  prebend  at  St.  Paul's, 
1675-77;  became  clerk  of  the  closet  to  the  king, 
1689;  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  1689;  was  appointed  to 
exercise  archiepiscopal  jurisdiction,  1689;  and  be- 
came archbishop,  1691.  He  began  as  an  author  in 
1664,  by  publishing  a  sermon  on  The  Wisdom  of  being 
Religious  (London,  1664),  and  The  Rule  of  Faith  (2 
parts.,  1666) .   It  was  as  a  preacher  and  as  an  author 


of  sermons  that  he  became  most  distinguished;  his 
plain,  almost  colloquial  style,  free  from  learned 
quotations,  artificial  arrangement,  and  endless  sub- 
divisions, made  him  popular  ^ith  the  middle  classes, 
while  his  good  sense  and  cultured  mind  made  him 
acceptable  also  to  the  learned.  He  was  a  thorough 
Protestant,  and  at  home  in  the  Roman  Catholic  con- 
troversy, and  appealed  to  reason  as  well  as  to  revela- 
tion in  support  of  his  opinions.  He  was  a  ¥'hig  in 
politics,  opposed  to  the  despotism  of  the  Stuarts,  and 
an  advocate  of  ecclesiastical  comprehension.  He 
welcomed  the  Revolution  of  1688;  and  took  part,  in 
1689,  in  the  ecclesiastical  commission  for  revising  the 
Prayer  Book.  He  showed  moderation  to  non- 
jurors and  non-conformists,  though  hearing  their 
animosity,  and  exercised  a  liberal  hospitality.  T. 
Birch's  edition  of  his  works  with  his  life  appeared 
(3  vols.,  London,  1752;  best  ed.,  12  vols.,  1757). 

Bibuographt:  Besidies  the  Life  by  Birch,  ut  sup.  conjult: 
0.  Bumet,  A  Sermon  ,  .  .  at  the  Funeral  of  John,  Archr- 
hiehop  of  Canterbury,  London,  1694:  N.  Tate,  An  Elegy  on 
.  .  John  .  .  .  Archbi»fu>p  of  Canterbury,  ib.  1695;  L. 
Atterbury,  A  Vindication  of  Archbishop  TiUotson*t  Ser- 
mona,  ib.  1709;  F.  H..  The  Life  of  .  .  ,  John  Tillotaon, 
ib.  1717;  O.  Whitefield,  Three  Letters  from  O.  Whitefidd, 
ib.  1740;  J.  Hunt,  Retigious  Thought  in  England,  vols,  il.- 
iii.,  ib.  1871-73;  W.  G.  Humphry,  in  J.  E.  Kempe,  The 
Classic  Preachers  of  the  English  Church,  2  ser.,  ib.  1878; 
W.  H.  Hutton,  The  English  Church  .  .  .  Uee6-171A),  ib. 
1903;  DNB,  IvL  392-^98. 

TIMANN,  JOHANN  JOHANNES  AMSTERDAMUS 
TIDEMANN):  Lutheran  Reformer;  b.  at  Amster- 
dam before  1500;  d.  at  Nienburg  (30  m.  n.w.  of 
Hanover)  Feb.  17,  1557.  In  1522  he  came  to  Wit- 
tenberg and  the  next  year,  accompanied  by  Jakob 
Propst  (q.v.),  he  went  to  Bremen,  and  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  Heinrich  von  ZQtphen  (q.v.)  was 
called  as  pastor  to  the  Church  of  St.  Martin.  After 
the  departure  of  ZQtphen,  Nov.,  1524,  Timann  and 
Propst  led  the  Reformation  in  Bremen,  and  in  1525 
German  hymns  and  the  administration  of  both 
elements  of  the  Eucharist  were  introduced.  With 
Johann  Pelt,  pastor  of  St.  Ansgar,  Timann  was 
called  to  Emden  in  1529  by  Count  Enno  II.  of  East 
Friesland  to  counteract  the  influence  of  the  Anabap- 
tists. Having  accomplished  little,  they  returned  to 
Bremen,  1529-30.  On  account  of  an  uprising  of  the 
peasants  in  1532,  Timann  and  Propst  removed  for  a 
month  to  Biinkum,  after  which  they  returned  to 
their  congregations.  Timann  had  probibly  a 
prominent  part  in  the  drafting  of  the  church  order 
which,  after  submission  to  Luther  and  J.  P.  Bugen- 
hagen,  was  adopted  by  the  council.  He  represented 
Bremen  at  the  convention  at  Hamburg  which  took 
measures  against  the  Anabaptists,  and  also  at 
the  conference  at  Schmalkald,  and  at  the  Colloquy 
at  Worms  (1540-41),  and  he  attended  the  (Confer- 
ence of  Regensburg  (q.v.)  as  ecclesiastical  adviser  of 
the  councilors  of  Bremen.  In  the  Hardenberg  con- 
troversy on  the  Eucharist  he  wrote  the  pamphlet, 
Farrago  sententiarum  consentientium  (Frankfort, 
1555) .  For  his  part  in  that  controversy  see  Hakden- 
BBRO,  Albsrt  Rizaeus.  (Carl  Bertheau.) 

Bibuoorapbt:  Letters  by  Timann  are  in  C.  H.  W.  SHIem's 
BriefsamnUung  dee  Joachim  Westphal,  pp.  98,  172,  197, 
239,  Hambuiig,  1903.  Consult:  AUea  vmd  Neues  aus  den 
HereogthUmem  Bremen  und  Verden,  iv  (1771),  99-128; 
H.  W.  Rotermund,  Lexikon  alter  Gdehrten^  ii.  216  aqq^ 
Bi«men«  1818;  ADB,  zzxviiL  352  eqq. 
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TIME,  BIBLICAL  RECKONING  OP. 


I.  The  Ohronologieal  Ss^item. 
Creation  to  the  Flood  ((  1). 
The  Flood  tUl  the  Exodus  ({  2). 
Tlie  Exodus  to  Solomon  ({  3). 
Solomon  till  the  Return  ({  4). 
II.  The  Historical  Data. 


Lack  of  a  Basal  Eia  ((  1). 
Synchronisms  in  I-II  Kings  ({  2). 
Results  from  Aassrrian  Souroes  ((  3). 
General  Result  ((  4). 
m.  The  Abrahamio  Date. 
1.  The  Hebrew  Chronolosy. 


Baaed  on  the  Exodns 


Chronolocy  of  P  (|  1). 
Ghronolocy 

(§2). 
Ussher's  Baaia  (f  3). 
2.  Ecrptian  Chionoloor. 
8.  Babylonian  Chnmolocsr. 


I.  Chronological  System:   There  is  doubtless  a 

system  of  chronology  in  the  Old  Testament,  indeed 

more  than  one,  and  these  cross  each  other;  the  age 

and  origin  are  miknown,   though  in  the  nature 

of  things  such  systems  are  relatively  late.    It  is  a 

special  and  significant  peculiarity  of  the  Hebrew 

spirit  that  the  Hebrews  earlier  than 

I.  Creation  any  other  people  conceived  the  idea  of 

to  the      a  common  relationship  of  the  nations 

Flood,      and  of  a  definite  ordering  of  all  events 

to  a  common  purpose,  leading  them  to 

orient  their  own  history  in  universal  history.    The 

Hebrew  chronological  eystem  comes  out  of  this  idea. 


attached  to  the  Babylonian  sjrstenx  have  long  been 
known.  The  names  of  the  patriarchs  correspond 
to  those  of  some  of  the  Babylonian  kings ;  the  reigns 
of  the  latter  covered  long  world-periods,  correspond- 
ing to  the  lives  of  the  patriarchs,  except  that  the 
latter  are  systematically  abbreviated.  In  the  Baby- 
lonian system  from  the  creation  to  Alexander  the 
Great  was  215  myriads  of  years;  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  creation  168  myriads,  in  the  Bible  24  x 
7  (i«  168)  hours;  the  Babylonians  reckon  from  the 
first  king  Alorus  to  the  flood  432,000  years  (i.e., 
72  X  6,000),  in  the  Bible  from  Adam  to  Noah  covers 
1656  years  (i.e.,  72  x  23  years  or  72  x  1,200  weeks). 


1.  Adam 

2.  Seth 

8.  Enos    

4.  Oain&n 

6.  MahaUIeel  . 

6.  Jared 

7.  Enoch   

8.  Methuselah 
0.  Lamech  . . . 

10.  Noah 

To  the  flood 

Total 


Maborbtic  Text 

Before 

After 

Total 

thebei 

settinc 

130 

800 

030 

105 

807 

012 

00 

815 

005 

70 

840 

010 

05 

830 

805 

162 

800 

062 

S5 

800 

865 

187 

782 

060 

182 

505 

777 

500 

•  •  • 

•   •  • 

100 

•  •  • 

(050) 

1,856 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

Samaxxtan  Tbzt 

Before 
the  be 

After 
cetting 

Total 

130 

800 

030 

105 

807 

012 

00 

815 

005 

70 

840 

010 

65 

830 

805 

62 

785 

847 

65 

300 

365 

67 

653 

720 

53 

600 

653 

500 

•  •  • 

•   •   • 

100 

•  •  • 

(050) 

1,307 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

SBPTaAoziirr  Tkxt 


Before 


After 


thebegettinc 


Total 


930 
012 
005 
010 
895 
962 
3A5 


75? 
(950) 


2,242  (2.262) 


For  the  period  before  the  flood  ((jren.  v.)  the  system 
works  out  in  the  above  table,  each  item  con- 
taining the  years  of  a  patriarch's  life  before  the 
begetting  of  his  first  son,  the  years  after  that  till  his 
death,  and  the  sum.  It  is  to  be  noticed,  however, 
that  the  Masoretic  text,  the  Samaritan  text,  and  the 
Septuagint  have  each  its  own  tradition. 
Correspondences  between  this  system  and  that 


Other  relationships  might  be  discovered.  The 
BibUcal  author  has  leaned  upon  the  Babylonian 
exemplar,  but  has  subordinated  his  material  to  his 
own  idea. 

For  the  period  between  the  flood  and  Abraham  the 
following  table  of  the  three  chief  typee  of  text 
results  (Gen.  xi.  10  sqq.). 

While  one  may  question  whether  the  figures  in 


1.  Shem  . . . 

2.  Arphaxsd 

3.  Kainan    . 

4.  Sslah  . . . 

5.  Eber 

6.  Peleg 

7.  Reu 

8.  Serug  . . . 
0.  Nahor   .. 

10.  Tenh    . . 

Total . . . 


Mabobbtxo  Text 


Before 


After 


the  begettinc 


100 
35 

•  •  • 

30 
34 
30 
32 
30 
20 
70 


300 


500 
403 

•  *  • 

403 
430 
200 
207 
200 
110 
(135) 


Total 


600 
438 

•  •  • 

433 
464 
230 
230 
280 
148 
(205) 


Samaritan  Tszt 


Before 


After 


the  begettins 


100 
185 

•  •  • 

130 
134 
130 
132 
130 
70 
70 


1,040 


500 
303 

•  •  • 

803 
270 
100 
107 
100 
60 
(75) 


Total 


600 
438 

•  •  • 

433 
404 
230 
230 
230 
148 
(145) 


Sbptuaoimt  TncT 


Before 


After 


the  begetting 


100 
135 
130 
130 
134 
130 
132 
130 

70(170) 

70 


1.170  (1^0) 


500 

480(400) 
880 
830 

870(270) 
200 
207 
200 

120(125) 
(185) 


Total 


000 

505(585) 

400 

400 

504(404) 


906(104) 
(905) 
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the  first  table  under  Masoretic  text  represent  the 
original  tradition,  those  in  the  second  table  claim 
attention  because  of  their  modesty; 
some,  however,  think  those  of  the  Ssr 
maritan  text  earlier,  according  to  which 
Methuselah,  Jared,  and  Lamech  died 
in  the  year  of  the  flood.  It  is  to  be  re- 
marked that  100  years  of  Shem  may  be  deducted 
from  the  last  table,  and  this  results  in  the  following: 


2.  The 

Flood 

tUlthe 

Exodue. 


• 

He- 
brew. 

Sam- 
aritan. 

Septu- 
agmt. 

t"^. 

From  creation  to  the  flood 
From   the    flood    to   Abra- 
ham's birth    

1,656 

2go 

1,307 
940 

2,262 
1.070 

1.656 
352 

Total 

1.946 

2.247 

3.332 

2.0081 

The  figures  from  Abraham  on  are  in  Gen.  xii.  4, 

xxi.  5,  XXV.  26,  xlvii.  9,  xii.  40-41. 

Age  of  Abraham  at  hia  call   75 

Age  of  Abraham  at  Isaac's  birth    100 

Age  of  Isaac  at  Jacob's  birth 60 

Age  of  Jacob  on  entering  Egypt 130 

(  25 
After  Abraham's  oaU \  60 

(130 

215 


He- 
brew. 

Sam- 
aritan. 

Septu- 
agmt. 

Length  of  the  sojourn  in  Canaan  . . 
Length  of  the  sojourn  in  Egypt  . . . 
EarUer  life  of  Abraham 

215 

430 

75 

1.946 

215 

215 

75 

2.247 

215 

215 

75 

birth   

3,332 

Total 

2.666 

2.752 

3337 

These  last  figures  give  the  lapse  of  time  from  crea- 
tion till  the  exodus.  What  the  second  and  third 
columns  mean  is  doubtful,  but  it  has  long  been  seen 
that  the  number  4,000,  a  "  world-number,"  repre- 
senting 100  generations  of  40  years  each,  is  repre- 
sented in  the  Masoretic  colunm  by  two-thirds  of  that 
number,  2,666.  This  leaves  the  remainder  of  1,333 
years  to  be  accoimted  for. 

But  first  it    must   be  noted    that   in  I  Kings 

vi.  1  the  number  40  appears  in  the 

3.  The      number  480    (40  x    12),   which    last 

Exodus  to  represents  the  period  from  the  exodus 

Solomon,    to  the  building  of   the  temple.    The 

book  of  Judges  does  not  easily  work 

into  this  scheme,  as  the  following  tables  show. 

a.  Major  judges;  times  of  peaoe. 

Othniel,  Judges  iii.  11   40 

Ehud.  iii.  30 80 

Deborah-Barak,  v.  31    40 

Gideon,  viu.  2S 40 

(Jephthah,  xii.  7 6 

Samson,  xv.  20 20 


•  4 
4* 
44 
44 
44 


) 


Total 220  or  226 

6.  Times  of  oppression. 

Under  Mesopotamiaoa.  iii.  8 8  srean 

Moab.  iii.  14 18      " 

Cknaan.  iv.  3 20      " 

"       Midian.  vi.  1 7      " 

*'       Ammon.  x.  8 18 

PhilUtineB,xiii.l 40 

Total Ill 


44 


e.  Blinor  judges 

Tola.  Judges  x.  2 23 

Jair.  X.  3 22 

Jephthah  (ut  sup.)    6 

Ibsan,  xii.  9  7 

Elon.  xii.  11 10 

Abdon.  xii.  14    8 


Total  76 

d.  Before  and  after  the  judges. 

Moees  in  the  wilderness    40 

Joshua X 

EU.  I  Sam.  iv.  18  (LXX.  20) 40 

Samuel y 

Saul a 

David.  I  Kings  ii.  11 40 

Solomon  till  building  of  Temple. . .  4 


44 
•• 
•4 
•• 
44 
44 


Total 124(104)  +x  +  y  +  « 

The  item  concerning  Elon  is  doubtful,  since  he  is 
absent  from  the  prehexaplaric  Septuagint,  in  Euse- 
bius,  and  perhaps  also  from  Clement  of  Alexandria; 
this  would  leave  66  years  for  the  minor  judges.  But 
the  omission  in  the  Septuagint  may  be  accidental. 
The  placing  of  Jephthah  is  a  matter  of  judgment; 
his  period,  of  course,  is  to  be  counted  but  once. 
To  get  the  period  between  the  exodus  and  the  build- 
ing of  the  temple  the  totals  of  the  four  tables  above 
must  be  added,  deducting  the  repeated  item:  226+ 
111-h 70+ 124-531  (or  534,  in  case  Abimelech  with 
3  years  is  coimted  in;  Judges  ix.  22).  But  this  is 
far  beyond  the  480  years  of  I  Kings  vi.  1 .  To  relieve 
this  it  has  been  noted  that  it  is  usual  to  reckon  the 
years  of  a  usurper's  reign  in  with  the  rightful  kings, 
and  the  years  of  oppression  constitute  a  sort  of 
usurpation;  then  the  reckoning  would  give  531— 
111  -  420,  and  60  years  are  left  for  x+y+z.  But 
an  objection  to  this  is  that  in  certain  cases,  those  of 
Jephthah  and  Samson,  the  **  usurpation  "  is  longer 
than  the  reign.  But  this  argument  is  deceptive, 
since  in  the  case  of  Samson  it  is  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  the  Philistine  oppression  is  reckoned  into 
the  time  of  Eli.  Similarly  the  reckoning  with  regard 
to  Jephthah  is  doubtful  (note  the  wording  of  Judges 
X.  8).  At  any  rate,  the  foregoing  shows  that  merely 
mechanical  handling  of  the  tables  is  not  to  be  at- 
tempted. Another  method  of  shortening  the  period 
seemingly  indicated  in  the  book  of  Judges  is  that  of 
N5ldeke,  who  regards  the  tables  a  and  &  as  so 
interlocked  as  to  show  the  idea  of  the  historian  of 
the  period  of  the  judges;  that  would  leave  no  room 
for  the  table  c,  dealing  with  the  minor  judges.  In 
that  case  they  were  not  in  the  original  book  and  not 
in  the  chronological  scheme,  and  that  scheme  calls 
for  441  years.  But  even  this  seems  to  allow  too 
much  time  for  x+y+z.  Then  it  is  helped  by  the 
fact  that  the  oppression  of  the  Philistines'  rule  in- 
cluded the  period  of  Eli's  government,  so  that 
Samson's  20  years  and  Eli's  make  up  the  40  of 
Judges  xiii.  1,  leaving  79  (a  roimd  80)  for  x+y+z, 
allotting  40  to  Joshua,  and  20  each  to  Samuel  and 
Saul.  That  makes  the  scheme  from  the  exodus 
as  follows: 


Yean 

Moees 40 

Joehua 40  (20r) 

Othnid    40 

Ehud 80 

Deborah-Barak    ...  40 

Gideon 40 


Yean 

Jephthah 6 

Samaon 20 

Eli  (Septuagint,  20) 40 

Samuel 20 

Saul   20 

David 40 


M 


Tim* 
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In  this  scheme  there  are  two  omissions;  the  minor 
judges  are  not  taken  into  account.  Then  Jephthah 
has  no  place  among  the  major  judges,  the  6  years 
being  placed  among  the  count  of  the  minor 
judges  (cf.  Judges  xii.  7  with  x.  8).  This  leaves  76 
years  to  account  for,  which  vitiates  the  entire 
calculation.  The  sum  of  the  twelve  "  reigns " 
noted,  if  either  Jephthah  or  Eli  receive  only  20 
years,  gives  406  years,  74  short  of  the  480  called  for. 
But  the  governance  of  the  number  forty  appears 
especially  in  the  first  six  periods  of  the  last  table. 
And  this  predominance  of  the  number  40  (cf.  the 
confirmation  in  I  Chron.  v.  2^34,  «  vi.  35-88)  il- 
lustrates the  Masorctic  chronology.  To  the  2,666 
years  between  creation  and  the  exodus  (66}  genera- 
tions) 480  (12  generations)  are  now  to  be  added. 

For  the  next  step  assurance  is  not  in  our  posses- 
sion. Yet  it  seems  significant  that  from  the  time  of 
Solomon's  ascent  to  the  throne  (c.  1015)  to  the  re- 
turn from  exile  (536  B.C.)  almost  ex- 
4.  Solomon  actly  covers  480  years;  And  it  is  note- 
till  the  worthy  that  from  Zadok's  son  Ahimaaz 
Return,  to  the  beginning  of  the  exile  are  eleven 
generations  (I  Chron.  vi.  8-15).  This 
scheme  may  have  arisen  just  before  or  just  after  the 
end  of  the  exile.  In  that  case,  the  chronologist 
had  before  him  the  66j  generations  +  12  +  12, 
leaving  9^  generations,  if  he  was  reckoning  on  the 
world  era  of  4,000  years;  he  must  then  have  ex- 
pected Messianic  times  about  157  B.C.  The  fore- 
going attempt  at  solving  the  scheme  of  Masoretic 
chronology,  based  upon  the  2,666  years,  is  not  the 
only  one.  Bousset  starts  from  the  data  given  in  the 
Apocalypse  of  Ezra  ix.  38  sqq.  and  Josephus,  Ant., 
VIII.  §§  61-62,  and  X.  §§  147-148  (Greek  text), 
and  reaches  the  conclusion  that  the  beginning  of  the 
temple  cult  (twenty  years  after  the  beginning  of  the 
building  of  the  temple)  fell  in  the  year  3000  from 
creation.  Bousset  holds  that  the  Septuagint  sys- 
tem is  secondary  to  the  Masoretic,  arranged  in  the 
time  when  the  Hebrews  began  to  compare  their 
chronology  with  that  of  Egypt  and  Babylon  and  so 
discovered  that  their  own  was  too  short.  This 
system  would  work  out  thus: 


upon  the  number  260,  giving  a  total  of  3,166,  com- 
posed of  260x12+46,  from  creation  to  the  conse- 
cration of  the  Temple.  The  first  is  a  pc^ular  reck- 
oning, the  second  is  purely  theoretical  and  under 
foreign  influence. 

n.  The  Historical  Data:     It    has    already  been 
noted  that  the  use  of  an  artificial  chronological 
sjTstem  does  not  exclude  the  presence  of  historical 
data,  which  were  probably  taken  from  tradition  and 
brought  together  and  arranged  or  changed.    How 
far  this  was  the  case  may  be  seen  by  comparison 
of,  e.g.,  the  Book  of  Judges  i^-ith  other  parts  of  Scrip- 
ture.    If  such  a  combination  appears 
X.  Lack  of  a  in  the  Books  of  Kings,  it  would  amount 
Basal  Era.  to  proof  that  two  systenos  were  brought 
together,  one  systematically  chronolog- 
ical and  one  based  on   traditionally  transmitted 
nimibers.     In  attempting  to  fix  the  dates  of  events 
the  one  essential  thing  lacking  is  a  date  of  reckoning, 
an  ''era,"  in  the  earlier  period;  the  attempt  is  not 
made  to  connect  events  with  a  recognized  and  fixed 
date.     The  reference  to  Adam  or  to  the  flood  can 
not,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  give  a  definite  start- 
ing point.     More  promising  appears  the  reference  b 
I  Kings  vi.  1  to  the  exodus;   but,  apart  from  the  fact 
that  the  event  itself  has  been  called  in  question,  a 
fixed  date  for  that  is  not  yet  determined.     Only 
in  very  late  Biblical  times  did  an  era  come  into  use. 
that  of  the  Seleucid»  (I  Mace.  xiii.  41-42).    The 
lack  of  a  fixed  date  within   Israelitic  chronology 
forces  a  complete  dependence  upon  foreign  data,  so 
far  as  contemporaneity  can  be  established;  and  thi« 
comes  first  in  comparatively  late  times — ^in  the  Ai)- 
syrian  period.    Above  all  regrettable  is  the  fact  that 
no  connection  exists  such  that  a  starting  point  may 
be  derived  from  Egjrpt.    For  there  a  calendar  ex- 
isted which  carries  one  back  to  July  19,  4241,  the 
oldest  fixed  date  in  history,  depending  upon  the 
fact  that  the  Egyptian  new  year's  day  (in  a  3rear 
of  305  days)  theoretically  began  on  the  day  when 
Sirius  (Sothis)  rose  with  the  dawn  at  Memphis. 
The  year  being  fixed  for  365  days,  every  four  years 
a  day  was  lost,  and  1,460  Julian  years  ^  1,461  Sothic 
years.    The  coincidence  of  the  Sothic  and  the  Julian 


Orinnal   chronology:     cf.  Josephua,  Ant.,  VIII.,    {{   61-62 

(Greek  text) 

Variation  of  60  yean*  (cf.  Josephus,  Ant.,  X.,  47-48) 

Basis  for  reckoning  of  Book  of  Jubilees   

Book  of  Jubilees 

Masora   

Septuagint 

Samaritan    


Year  of  the 
flood 


1656 

1656 

1307(1300) 

1307 

1656 

2242 

1307 


Birth  of 

Leaving  of 

Abraham 

Oaaaan 

1996 

2071 

1946 

2021 

1946 

2021 

1876 

1951 

1946 

2021 

3312 

3387 

2367 

2422 

Exodus 


Buildiog 
of  Temple 


2501 

2451 
2451 
2410 
2666 
3817 
2852 


3O01 

2951 
2951 

3146 
4257 


A  new  attempt  by  Bosse  (Die  chronologischen  Sys- 
teme  im  A.  T.  und  bei  Josephus,  in  MiUheilungen  der 
vorderanoHachen  OeaeUschaft,  1908)  to  unravel  the 
chronological  basis  of  reckoning  results  in  Bosse's 
belief  that  he  has  discovered  two  s^rstems  worked 
together.  The  first  uses  the  generation-number  of 
forty  years,  reckoning  from  the  birth  of  Shem  to  the 
end  of  the  exile,  giving  40X50+2,000  jrears  (omit- 
ting Terah) ;  the  second  is  a  great  solar  cycle  based 


new  year's  day  occurred  2781  and  4241  B.C.,  and  at 
the  earliest  of  these  the  Egyptian  calendar  must  haw 
begim.  In  early  Babylonia  an  early  fixed  date  is 
lacking,  and  the  dating  of  events  depends  upon  data 
afford^  by  Nabonidus  (see  Asstbia,  VI.,  1,  |  1; 
Babtlonia  VI.,  1,  §§  1-2)  which  are  seriously  caJfed 
in  question.  The  dating  of  Saigon  is,  aocoiding  to 
the  shorter  reckoning,  brought  down  to  about  ^00 
B.C.  instead  of  c.  3750.    But  even  were  early  BiliT- 
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Ionian  dates  assured,  they  would  be  usable  for 
Biblical  chronology  only  were  definite  points  of 
chronology  (aynchroniams)  settled.  Such  synchro- 
nisms are  practically  entirely  lacking.  No  stiiigently 
binding  connection  exists  with  a  fixed  date  for  the 
contacts  of  Abraham  or  Joseph  with  Egypt;  even 
for  the  entrance  into  and  exodus  from  Egypt  the 
reigning  Pharaoh  is  not  known  with  absolute  cer- 
tainty— assuming  the  historicity  of  theee  events. 
Similarly  with  Babylonia;  the  wandering  of  the 
patriarchs  in  the  East,  Uie  stay  of  Abraham  in 
Babylonia  or  Haran,  his  stay  in  Canaan — once  more 
granting  the  historicity  of  theae  events— none  of 
these  permit  of  connection  with  fixed  early  Baby- 
lonian history.  Even  Geu.  xiv.  with  the  kings  there 
mentioned  does  not  affoid  a  relationship,  since  it  is 
not  certain  that  Amraphel  is  the  Hammurabi  (see 
Haiuiubabi  and  his  Code)  whose  date  is  ap- 
proximately fixed.  All  of  earlier  Biblical  chronology 
depends  upon  conclusions  from  later  Biblical  events 
BO  for  as  earher  and  later  events  can  be  connected. 

The  first  real  synchronisms  occur  in  the  regal 
period,  when  certain  settled  events  are  related  with 
Assyrian  events.  A  supposed  synchronism  with  the 
founding  of  Carthage  and  the  list  of  Phenician 

(TVrian)    kings     is     only     apparent. 

3.  STnchro>  Josephus  (.Apion,    i.  18)   gives   from 

nisms  in    Menander  a  list  of  ten  kings  of  Tyre, 

I-n  Kings,  and  also  (Ant.,  VIII.,  iii.  1)  says  that 

Solomon  b^an  the  Temple  in  Hiram's 
eleventh  year.  But  both  sets  of  data  are  inconclu- 
sive. For  the  founding  of  Carthage  TimffiUB  as- 
signs the  year  814,  but  without  corroboration  and 
definite  knowledge  of  the  source  this  can  not  be 
accepted  as  basis  for  chronology.  In  the  books  of 
Kings  there  appears  what  looks  like  an  extraordi- 
narily exact  system  of  reckoning,  in  which  are  two 
series  of  figures  which  seem  to  support  and  guarantee 
one  another,  though  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  do  not 
agree.  The  one  series  gives  the  lengths  of  the  reigns 
of  the  rulers  of  both  kingdoms,  the  other  gives 
synchronisms,  stating  in  what  regnal  years  of  the 
contemporary  monarch  of  the  other  kingdom  the 
kings  of  the  one  began  their  reigns.  Were  the  sys- 
tem correct  and  the  figures  correctly  transmittod, 
this  would  have  high  value.  But  the  two  systems 
are  not  by  the  same  hand,  the  books  having  undei^ 
gone  a  double  redaction,  the  second  at  the  earliest 
toward  the  end  of  the  exile,  probably  after  the  exile. 
This  second  naturally  used,  at  least  for  the  later 
parts,  traditional  numbers,  though  it  may  have 
altered  them  to  fit  into  the  system.  Bennnger  in 
his  commentary  on  Kings  has  sought  to  show  that 
the  period  of  480  yean  (cf.  I  Kings  vi.  1)  rules  for  the 
time  between  Solomon  and  the  end  of  the  exile, 
that  between  the  division  of  the  kingdom  and  the 
fall  of  Samaria  is  half  of  this,  240  yeara  (according 
to  another  reckoning  263  years).  If  between  the 
fall  of  Samaria  and  of  Jerusalem  be  reckoned  136 
years,  tor  tlie  exile  a  duration  of  50,  and  for  Solo- 
mon's reign  after  beginning  the  Temple  36  years,  the 
sum  is  240  (263)+136+50+36-462  (485)  years. 
Simple  addition  of  the  Biblit^  numbers  to  Hoebea 
gives  in  the  Judean  series  260  and  in  the  Israelitjo 
series  242  years,  with  a  total  to  end  of  exile  of  464 
ind  482  jrcora.    This  suggests  that  BepiingeT'i  At- 


tempt has  probability  behind  it,  though  nothing 

more.    As  to  the  manner  of  reckoning  the  length  of 

reigns,  it  is  assiuned  that  the  first  full  year  was 

reckoned  to  a  king,  the  preceding  year  being  given 

to  his  predecessor,  though  it  has  been   otherwise 

assumed  that  the  last  year  of  a  king 

3.  Kesults  should  be  given  also  to  his  successor, 

from  As-    this  leading  to   a  doubling    and   re- 

■yiiaa       quiring    a    subtraction    of    one  year 

SwrcoB.     from  each  except  the  first  of  the  series. 

For   assured   reckoning  points   the 

Assyrian  ohronology  furnishes  a  means,  through 

the  Eponym  Canon  and  the   eclipse  of   763  b.c. 

(see  AaaraiA.,  VI,,  1,  f  I).    Synchronisms  rule  as 

follows: 

ShalmanaMr  II.  mlad  860-626 

StuInuncMr  fou^t  st  Kukar 8G4 

Bhalmuiewr  fouffat  with  DanuMiH,  Jehu'i  tribut«         813 

lUlath-PUcMr  ruled    71S-737 

"nsUtli-PilaMr  rwxiivMj  UniklMm'i  tribute    738 

TidBlh-PilaHT  rou^t  Aiam  and  lumal   734 

Tl^th-Pilwer  took  Duushui 733 

Bhalmuiaer  IV.  mlad    737-733 

Sarjoa  ruled   723-70B 

Smoulmib  ruled    70e-681 

Sannaehflrib  movKl  od  Judah 701 

In  addition  to  these  data  there  is  the  Canon  of 
Ptolemy  which  gives  a  survey  of  Babylonian  and 
Persian  rulers  of  Babylon,  and  from  Alexander  of 
the  Ptolemies  in  Egypt.    Usable  here  are  the  data 

that 

NsbopoluHr  ruled 626-40S 

Nsbusludmur  ruM    004-563 

rriil Imliiiim  liiiili  Tiiiuwileiii    687-680 


From  theee  numbers  can  be  gained  certain  dates 
for  Israel.  From  tJie  last  the  dates  of  at  least  the 
latest  kings  can  be  obtained ;  in  the  battle  of  Karkar 
Ahab  or  Jehorsm  took  part,  while  Jehu's  tribute 
year  was  842  when  he  must  have  been  on  the 
throne;  734  or  733  was  Pekah's  last  regnal  year  and 
722  Hoshea's  last.  There  are  several  synchronisms 
between  Israel  and  Judah:  Jeroboam  and  Reho- 
boam,  Jehu  and  Athaliah,  respectively,  entered  upon 
their  reigns  in  the  same  year.  Meaha  records  (see 
MoABiTE  Stone)  that  Israel  during  forty  years,  i.e., 
during  Omri's  reign  and  half  of  the  days  of  his  sons 
(Ahab,  Ahaziah,  Joram),  oppressed  Hoab.  But 
Ahab,  Ahaiiah,  and  Joram  reigned  only  36  years, 
hence  Omri's  12  +  half  of  36  -  18  are  only  30 
years,  and  the  40  of  Mesha  is  a  round  number.  It 
furnishes,  however,  an  example  of  the  reckoning  by 
generations  or  forties.  Remembering  the  inaptitude 
of  modem  orientals  for  exactness  in  figures,  it  is  easy 
to  see  how  in  the  absence  of  writt^ 
4,  Gtoeral  records   the  exact    numbers  become 

Rsmlt  lost  and  a  system  of  round  num- 
bers grows  up,  illustrated  also  by  the 
number  in  Judges, 

A  general  but  provisional  scheme  as  the  result  of 
the  forgoing  investigation  results  as  follows. 

Eiodu*   c.  1360(1400) 

Judisi'  period 1360-1130 

Pbilutlne  rule,  EG c.  1130 

SuDuel c.  lOSO 

Saul 1037-1017 

David 1017-  877 

SalcnoD   977-987 
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...  S37-BM 

N«d«b   

..  837^15 

...   876-Ml 
...  8S1-843 

'.'.'.   843-838 
...  838-798 

...  raa-Tifl 

...  71S-8S6 

...  esa-Mi 

...   841-83B 

El«h 

..  890-889 

Jrtionun    ... 
Ahuiah  .... 
Aiht^*h    ... 
Jouh 

tJuiib  .... 
lothani   .... 

Jehu  -'.'.'.'.'.'. 
Jdiaihu  ... 

..  86S-8S4 

..  SS4-842 
,.  842-814 
..  814-797 

Jeroboam  11 

ShiJlun.  ..'.'. 
Ueoahem  . . . 
FBktUah  ... 
Faluh 

..   781-740 
740 

'.'.  740-737 
..  737-735 
7SB-734-3 

beiakiah  . . . 
Uuuwh  . . . 

JehMhu  , . 
Zttlekiiib  .. 

'.'.'.   e08-.W7 
S07I 

For  tbe  time  between  the  return  from  exile  and 
Christ  only  one  date  is  Beriously  in  question,  viz., 
the  time  of  Esra's  visit  to  JeniBulem  (see  Ezra- 
Nehemiah).  In  spiff  of  Kosters' attack  on  the  Bib- 
lical reports,  Ezra's  visit  miut  be  placed  458  and  tbe 
givingof  tbelaw  445or444.  (R.  Kittel.) 

m.  The  Abrehomic  Date:  The  determination  of 
tbe  date  of  Abraham  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
problems  which  the  chronolog;y  of  the  ancient  orient 
has  left.  For  its  complete  solution  tbe  chronologi- 
cal data  of  three  oriental  peoples  must  be  brought 
Into  agreement, — the  Hebrews,  the  Egyptians,  and 
the  Babylonians.  Each  of  these  systems  affords 
difficulties  of  its  own  sufficiently  complicated  to  lux 
the  resources  of  the  greatest  experts,  and  no  one  of 
them  ie  thoroughly  scientific,  though  of  the  three  the 
Babylonian  presents  more  scientifically  baaed  data 
than  either  of  the  others.  It  will  be  well  to  take 
these  in  the  order  in  which  they  have  been  named. 

1.  Tho  HobrBT  OhTonoloKy:  The  Book  of  Genesis 
contains  in  those  pwirtiona  of  the  book  which  were 
compiled  and  edited  by  the  priestly  historiographer 
(P)  a  most  elaborate  chronology  in  which  families 
1   Oh        1  ^'"'  '"J'^i'li^'s  are  knit  up  into  a  com- 

"^^j,  p  "piete  and  self-contained  system,  every 
birth,  marriage,  and  death  receiving  a 
proper  note.  Unhappily  this  ayalem  can  not  in  some 
places  be  reconciled  with  the  data  given  by  the  other 
chief  authors  whose  works  have  found  a  place  in 
Genesis,  the  Judaistic  (J)  and  the  Ephraimitlc  (E) 
sections  of  the  book.  For  the  present  purpose  the 
J  and  E  portions  may  safely  be  left  out  of  account  as 
they  do  not  materially  affect  the  computation. 
Taking,  then,  P  alone  the  dates  down  to  Abraham 
from  the  creation  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 


Mmo- 

Sun- 

SI- 

'TAs^^-aitT.-'' 

38.S 

3,021 

1.015 
3,33! 

na?sigjss,?»'L^ 

1.145 
3,407 

It  seems  to  be  perfectly  clear  that  these  figures  an 
all  artificial;  they  are  the  result  of  elaborate  com- 
putations and  theoriiing  carried  on  by  tbe  priests 
of  Israel  for  centuries.  But  tbe  most  searching  in- 
vestigation  of  modem  scbolara  bas  failed  to  find  the 
ultimate  basis  on  which  they  rest — ^the  point  frum 
which  they  were  calculated  and  the  proceaaea  by 
which  they  were  finally  determined.  Tbe  difficulty 
of  dealing  with  them  iti  enormously  mbanced  by  the 
differences  between  the  three  recensioas  of  the  teit 
These  can  not  be  explained  by  the  old  device  of  ac- 
cidental corruptions  by  copyists.  Some  of  them 
must  represent  the  labors  of  editors.  Some  of  the 
older  chronologists  in  modem  times  have  taken 
freely  and  indifferently  from  either  recension  what- 
ever figures  might  seem  to  them  to  be  most  agree- 
able to  the  system  they  were  constructing.  Th< 
more  scrupulous  investigations  of  recent  times 
have  unfortunately  yielded  no  certain  test  for  the 
determination  of  the  relative  value  of  these  receji- 
sions.  Several  of  tbe  most  eminent  modem  scholars 
have  presented  arguments  to  show  that  the  Samar- 
itan  text  has  preserved  the  most  probable  list  of 
figures,  among  them  Budde,  Dillmann,  and  Hoi- 
singer.  But  their  reasoning  has  cajried  but  little 
conviction  and  tbe  majority  of  eritical  students  cMt- 
tcnt  themselves  with  a  general  adherence  to  Uw 
Maaoretic  computations.  If  now  these  last  be  ic- 
cept«d,  the  conclusion  is  reached  that  Abraham's 
call  fell  in  the  year  of  the  world  2021 .  But  this  is  i 
most  unsatisfying  conclusion;  it  must  be  reduced 
to  a  known  era,  and  one  must  ascertain  to  rIui 
year  B.C.  it  corresponds.  For  the  solution  of  thi] 
problem  the  book  of  Genesis  affords  no  data  of  any 
kind.  A  fixed  datum  must  be  sought  elsewhere  by 
which  a  reckoning  may  be  guided. 

The  greatest  event  in   Israel's    history   was  the 

8   Ohronol- ^^"^"^  ^"""  ^^^P*'     **"   '*    ^^^  P*^** 
WT  Baied  """^  prophets  continually    hark   back, 
on  tho      Perhaps    a   point    of     departure  may 
Bzodna      there  be  secured. 

Ysn 
Fmin  the  otl  of  Abimhun  bi  the  birth  of  IsKao  (d.  Qoi. 

lii.  4  with  Gen.  iri.  6) iS 

IiBac's  Bceat  the  birth  of  Jambuid  Ebbu  i,aeB.  itxv.  26)  80 
Age  at  jMob  when  be  went  down  into  Egypt  (Gen.  xlrii. 

B) lao 

The  length  of  the  eojoum  in  Egypt  (Ex   xii.  40.  41) 430 

Fmn  the  call  of  Abnlum  to  the  Ecodua 645 

If  now  these  figiu'es  could  all  be  accepted  aa 
certain  and  if  data  could  be  discovered  in  the  Bible 
itself  for  locating  the  exodus  in  terms  ot  tbe 
Christian  era,  it  would  be  posable  at  once  to  detei^ 
mine  the  dat«  of  Abraham;  but  unfortunatelj 
neither  of  these  suppositions  is  true,  as  will  ap- 
pear upon  a  brief  examination.  In  the  first  place  the 
430  years  (Ex.  xii.  40,  41),  while  in  substantial 
agreement  with  the  words  of  the  promise:  "  thou 
shalt  sojourn  in  a  land  that  is  not  theirs,  .  .  .  and 
they  shall  afflict  them  400  years  "■  (Gen.  xv.  13),  is 
hopelessly  at  variance  with  the  passages  which  •■■ 
sign  only  four  generations  from  Jacob's  ehilcirai 
to  Moses  {Ex.  vi.  16-20;  Num.  xxvi.  5-9,  tt.  Gta. 
XV.  16)  or  five  to  Joshua  (Josh.  vii.  1).  Tiua  dif- 
ficulty was  evidently  observed  in  antiquity,  fbraa 
endeavor  to  meet  it  appears  in  the  text  of  btAfa  Um 
Samaritan  and  the  Septua^t  wlucb  road  in  && 
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xii.  40,  "  The  sojourning  of  the  children  of  Israel  in 
the  land  of  B^gypt,  and  in  the  land  of  Canaan  was 
430  years."  This  reduces  the  sojourn  in  Egjrpt 
from  430  to  215  years,  which  is  exactly  equal  to  the 
sojourn  in  Canaan,  and  this  was,  as  shown  above, 
25  +  60  +  130  years.  It  is  quite  evident  that  this 
can  not  be  genuine  chronology  based  on  ancient 
data,  for  it  is  highly  improbable,  to  say  the  least, 
that  the  sojoiuns  in  Canaan  and  in  Egypt  should 
be  of  exactly  the  same  duration.  These  figures  are 
the  result  of  computation  and  reckoning,  not  the 
result  of  exact  records.  But,  in  the  second  place, 
there  are  no  data  for  locating  the  exodus  chrono- 
logically in  the  book  of  Exodus  or  Numbers.  To 
find  its  date  according  to  the  priestly  compilers  and 
computators  it  is  necessary  to  come  farther  down  in 
the  Biblical  books. 

The  passage  used  for  this  purpose  by  Archbishop 
Ussher  is  found  in  I  Kings  vi.  1  as  follows:  "  And 
s  TTa«har>  ^^  ^^^^  ^  pass  in  the  f  our  himdred  and 
'  Basis.  *  eightieth  year  after  the  children  of 
Israel  were  come  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt,  in  the  fourth  year  of  Solomon's  reign  over 
Israel,  .  .  .  that  he  began  to  i)uild  the  house  of 
Jehovah."  This  passage,  far  from  easing  the  dif- 
ficulties, simply  increases  them.  In  the  first  place 
the  number  480  seems  to  be  nothing  else  than  a 
computation  made  by  the  writer  of  books  of  Kings 
who,  about  the  beginning  of  the  exile,  compiled 
books  with  the  object  of  presenting  a  complete 
chronology  of  Israel's  historical  life.  There  are  a 
good  many  appearances  of  ''  forty  "  in  the  work  of 
chronologists  like  him,  for  example  in  Judges,  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  number  forty  is  either  a 
round  number  or  more  likely  the  computed  length  of 
a  generation.  On  this  latter  supposition  480  would 
mean  twelve  generations,  a  suggestion  which  finds 
support,  if  not  confirmation,  in  the  list  of  names  with 
which  he  was  operating,  namely  Moses  (in  the  wil- 
derness), Joshua,  Othniel,  Ehud,  Deborah,  Gideon, 
Jephthah,  Samson,  Eli,  Samuel,  Saul,  and  David. 
His  method  would  seem  to  be  plain.  He  computes 
twelve  generations  between  the  exodus  and  the 
Temple,  and  then  simply  translates  these  into  480 
years.  But  even  if  it  be  assumed  that  the  480  was 
an  exact  number,  the  goal  would  still  be  no  nearer, 
for  the  book  of  Kings  gives  no  certain  method  of 
determining  the  fourth  year  of  Solomon.  To  secure 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  go  on  down  through 
the  book  of  Kings,  hoping  somewhere  to  find  a  king 
who  could  be  located  through  his  contemporaneity 
with  some  ruler  or  some  event  known  from  the  out- 
side world.  This  was  Ussher's  method,  and  it  led 
him  to  date  the  fourth  year  of  Solomon  at  1012 
B.C.,  and  the  exodus  at  1491 ;  if  now  to  this  be  added 
the  645  years,  the  result  would  be  2136  B.C.  as  the 
date  of  Abraham's  call,  and  this  would  give  as  the 
real  Biblical  date  of  Abraham's  life  2211-2036  b.c. 

This  date  must  now  be  tested  by  the  application 
to  it  of  such  comparisons  and  checks  as  Egjrpt  and 
Babylonia  may  be  able  to  furnish.  It  is  best  to 
begin  with  Egypt. 

2.  Egyptian  Ohronoloffy:  Prior  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eighteenth  dynasty  Eg3rptian  chro- 
nology provides  many  and  complicated  questions 

and  few  certainties,  but  from  AhmooQ  X.|  th^  firot 


king  of  this  dynasty  about  1580  b.c.  [J.  H.  Breasted, 
Hi8t.  of  the  Ancieni  Egyptians^  p.  426,  New  York, 
1908],  there  is  substanllal  agreement  among  Egypt- 
ologists and  the  error  is  demonstrably  small  in  any 
case.  It  was  during  this  dynasty  that  the  corre- 
spondence between  the  longs  of  Egypt  and  various 
rulers  and  governors  of  western  Asia  occiured. 
(See  Amarna  Tablets.)  The  two  Egyptian  kings 
Amenophis  III.  and  Amenophis  IV.  are  by  Breasted 
located  at  1411-1375  and  1375-1350,  and  other 
Egjrptologists  would  but  slightly  change  these  fig- 
ures. The  correspondence  shows  quite  clearly  that 
during  these  reigns  Egypt  was  completely  master  of 
Palestine,  and  only  during  the  latter  are  there  signs 
of  a  breaking  of  Egyptian  supremacy  through  the 
attacks  of  small  bodies  of  peoples  seeking  new 
homes.  Among  these  the  ffabiri  find  frequent  men- 
tion, and  efforts  have  been  made  by  some  scholars 
to  identify  them  with  the  Hebrews  imder  Joshua, 
but  without  success  (see  Amarna  Tablets,  IV., 
§  1).  They  are  indeed  probably  of  the  same  or  of  a 
closely  related  stock,  but  they  are  not  the  Hebrews 
of  the  Old  Testament.  Indeed  the  very  allusions 
to  these  marauders,  the  Qabiri,  show  quite  plainly 
that  the  conquest  described  in  the  summary  in 
Judges  i.  was  not  taking  place.  The  date  of  the 
exodus  at  1491  is,  therefore,  shown  to  be  impoesi* 
ble,  for  down  to  1350  Egypt  was  still  mistress  of 
the  whole  territory  of  Canaan.  If  now  this  date 
be  thus  disposed  of,  one  has  next  to  ask  whether 
any  more  suitable  date  may  be  discovered  by  the 
help  of  the  Egyptians.  For  such  a  search  Exodus 
i.  11  reports  that  the  Israelites,  before  the  exodus, 
built  two  store  cities,  Pithom  and  Rameses,  for 
the  Egyptians.  Now  the  excavations  of  Edouard 
Naville  have  proved  that  Pithom  was  built  by 
Rameses  II.  of  the  next,  or  the  nineteenth,  dynasty, 
and  the  very  name  of  the  city  Rameses  supports 
this  deduction.  Unless,  therefore,  the  Hebrew  his- 
torical recollections  concerning  these  two  cities  are 
in  hopeless  error,  it  follows  that  Rameses  II.  was 
the  Pharaoh  of  the  oppression  and  his  successor 
Memeptah  the  Pharaoh  of  the  exodus  (see  Eoyft, 
I.,  4,  I  3).  Breasted  dates  these  two  kings  at 
1292-1225  and  1225-1215  B.C.,  Petrie  locates  the 
former  at  1300-1234,  Maspero  at  1320-1255,  and 
Meyer  1310-1244.  The  differences  between  the  ex- 
perts are  small,  and  according  to  these  it  is  required 
to  date  the  exodus  at  about  1230  instead  of  1491. 

If  now  this  date  be  taken  as  a  point  of  departure 
and  the  645  years  be  added,  it  is  necessary  to  locate 
the  date  of  Abraham's  call  at  1875  b.c,  and  adding 
the  seventy-five  years  of  his  life  before  that  date, 
Abraham's  date  would  be  given  as  1950-1775. 

8.  Babylonian  Chronology:  This  date  must  now 
be  tested  by  the  data  to  be  derived  from  Babylonia. 
Gen.  xiv.  1  makes  Abraham  the  contemporary  of  a 
certain  Amraphel,  king  of  Shinar.  Schrader  was  the 
first  to  suggest  that  Amraphel  was  a  corruption  of 
the  name  of  the  well-lmown  Babylonian  king 
Hammurabi.  The  difficulties  in  this  identification 
felt  at  first  gradually  vanished  as  other  forms,  more 
closely  approximating  the  Hebrew  form  of  the  name, 
were  found  in  Babylonian  dociunents.  There  re- 
mained, however,  a  very  great  difficultv  in  bringing 
SAnnmuri^bi  fftr  enough  down,   or  Abraham  far 
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enough  back,  in  the  chronologies  of  the  two  peoples 
to  make  an  identification  at  all  probable.  Prior  to 
1907  Assyriologists  generally  dated  Hammurabi  to 
the  twenty-third  or  twenty-fourth  century,  as  will 
appear  from  the  following  figures  as  given  by 
several  writers:  2376-2333  (Sayce),  2342-2288 
(Rogers),  2285-2242  (Johns).  These  dates  can  not, 
on  any  hypothesis,  be  brought  into  even  approxi- 
mate relationship  ^^ith  any  of  the  calculated  BibUcal 
dates.  But  in  1907  Dr.  L.  W.  King  made  a  most 
happy  discovery  in  the  British  Museum  of  new 
chronicles  of  early  Babylonian  kings  which  at  once 
set  the  chronology  of  the  first  Babylonian  dynasty 
in  quite  a  new  light.  It  had  been  supposed  that  the 
second  dynasty  followed  upon  the  first  and  the  third 
upon  the  second,  but  these  new  chronicles  fibowed 
conclusively  that  the  second  dynasty  was  partly 
contemporaneous  with  the  third,  and  that,  there- 
fore, the  date  of  the  first  dynasty  must  be  much 
reduced.  The  most  probable  date  for  Hammurabi, 
yielded  by  this  reduction,  is  2130-2088  B.C.  (so 
Thureau-Dangin  and  Ungnad),  though  King  would 
date  the  beginning  of  this  dynasty  not  much  earUer 
than  2000  or  2050,  which  would  make  Hammurabi's 
date  1938-1883  or  1888-1833  B.C.  These  dates  are 
almost  certainly  too  low  and  the  dates  2130-2088 
B.C.  may  safely  be  regarded  as  a  much  closer  ap- 
proximation. If  King's  date  were  correct  there 
would  result  a  most  striking  correspondence  be- 
tween it  and  the  date  of  Abraham's  call  1875  B.C. 
as  reckoned  above  from  the  exodus  date  at  1230 
B.C.  King  is  himself  so  much  struck  by  this  that 
he  remarks:  "  We  may  conclude  that  the  chron- 
ology of  the  Pentateuch,  with  regard  to  the  length 
of  time  separating  Abraham  from  Moses,  exhibits 
far  greater  accuracy  than  we  have  hitherto  had 
reason  to  believe  "  (Chronicles  concerning  Early 
Babylonmn  KingSji.  25).  Considered  in  the  light  of 
all  that  is  said  above,  this  statement  should  prob- 
ably be  regarded  as  stronger  than  is  warranted.  If 
the  date  circa  2100  be  the  date  of  Hammurabi  and 
1875  the  date  of  Abraham's  call,  the  discrepancy 
between  them  is  two  centuries  and  a  quarter,  and 
there  appears  to  be  no  means  of  bringing  them 
closer  together.  This,  of  course,  does  not  prove 
that  Hammurabi  is  not  Amraphcl ;  it  also  does  not 
prove  that  Gen.  xiv.  1  is  in  error  in  making  Amra- 
phel  and  Abraham  contemporaries.  It  merely 
proves  that  the  chronological  system  of  the  Priest 
code  is  subject  to  the  same  errors  as  appear  so  abim- 
dantly  in  the  chronological  synchronisms  which 
the  books  of  Kings  have  worked  out  for  the  kings 
of  Israel  and  Judah.  Robert  W.  Rogers. 
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Orr.  in  Freabyterian  Review,  Jan..    1889;    M.  Uaedooald. 
Hanmmif  of  Ancient  Hiai.  and  Chronology  of  the  EgyptuxnM 
and  Jeaea,   Philadelphia,    1891;     A.    A.    van    Hoooacker. 
Zonbabel  at  le  aeeond  tempU,  Gh^iU  1892;    H.  Winckler. 
AUtealamentlicha    Unterauchtanoen,    pp.    77    sqq..    Leipsic. 
1892;    W.  H.  Koatera.  Hel  HeraUi   van.  larad,   Lrjdea, 
1803:    E.  Kautnch.  Die  heiiige  Schrift  dea  A.  Ts.,  Ba- 
lacea.  pp.  110-135.  FreibuTS.  1894;    £.  Meyer.  Entateknag 
dea  Judentuma,  Halle.  1896;    idem,  in  SB  A,  1904  and  l»r 
(on  Egyptian  chronology);    C.   Niebuhr.  Die  Ckronologu 
der  Geachichte  larada,  Aenfplena,  Babyloniena  und  Auyr^ 
iena  2000-700  vor  Chriati,  Leipoic,  1896;    C.  C.  Torrey.  in 
ZATW,  1896;    C.  F.  Lehmann,  Zvei  Hauptjnvbleme  der 
aUorientaliaehen  ChronoUtgie,    ib.    1898;     W.    Bousaet.  in 
ZATW,  1900.  pp.   136  sqq.;     J.    Uixiuhart.   Hov  Oid  u 
Manf  Some  miaunderatood  Chaplera  in  Scripture  Chr^moi- 
ogy,  London,  1904;    J.  H.  Breasted,  Hiat.  of  Egypt  from 
the  EaHieat  Timea,  New  York,  1905;    idem.  Short  HiA  of 
the  Egypdana,  ib.  1907;    W.  T.   Lyim,  Bible  CKronU-K-h 
London,  1905;    L.  W.  Kinc*   Chroniclea  eonceminj  ta'iy 
Babylonian  Kinga,  2  vols.,  ib.  1907;    O.  A.  Toffteen.  An- 
cient Chronology,  Chicago,  1907,  new  ed..  1909  (comes  dovra 
to  1050  B.C.);   W.  J.  Beecher,  The  Dated  EvmU  of  the  Old 
Teatament:   being  a  Preaentation  of  Old  ^Teatamenl  Chro- 
nology, Philadelphia.   1908;      D.    R.    Fotherin^ham.    TW 
Chronology  of  the  Old  Teatament,    Cambridge.    19(J^S;    R. 
Schram.  Kalendariographische  und  chronologiache  TafdK, 
Leipaic.  1908;   S.  Euringer.  Die  Chronologie  der  biblisci^ 
UrgeachiehU  {Gen,  v.,  xi.),  MOnster,   1909;    F.  A.  HerK«. 
Die  Chrontdogie  der  beiden  Konigabucher,  MOnster.  19')9: 
F.  A.  Jones,  The  Datea  of  Geneaia.      A   Compariaon  of  Ae 
Biblical  Chronology  trith  that  of  other   \ationa,   London, 
1909;  F.  Westberg.  Die  bibliache  Chnmologie  nach  Joaepkua 
und  daa  Todeajahr  Jeau,  Leipsic.  1910;    Smith,  ProjAtU, 
pp.  145-151.  401-404,  413-119:    Schrader,  KAT;   DB,  L 
397-403;   EB,  i.  773-799;  JE,  iv.  G4-70. 

TIMOTHEUS    JBLURUS.      See    Monophtsites, 

§§  3  sqq. 

TIMOTHT  THE  DISCIPLE    OF   PAUL. 

In  the  Clilef  Pauline  Epistles  ({  1). 

In  Acts  (t  2). 

In  the  Pastoral  Letters  and  Hebrews  ({  3). 

Other  Supposed  or  Apocryphal  References  ({  4). 

Timothy   may   be   called    Paul's    disciple,    com- 
panion, and  fellow  worker  before  all  others.     In  sii 
of  the  New-Testament  epistles  (II  Cor.,  Phil.,  <^1.,  I 
and  II.  Thess.,  Philemon)  his  name  is  joined  Tvith 
Paul's  in  the  superscription.     In   the  superscrip- 
tions to   I   and    II    Thess.    (also    in 
I.  In  the   II  Cor.  i.  19)    Timothy  is  named  after 
Chief       Silvanus,  which  implies  that  the  latter 
Pauline     held  a  position  of  precedcoice  and  was 
Epistles,     probably  the  older;  but  too  great  stress 
must  not  be  laid  on  Timothy's  youth. 
To  be  sure,  the  two  epistles  addressed  to  Timothy 
represent  him  as  the  type  of  a  youthful  bishop  (I 
Tim.  iv.  12;  II  Tim.  ii.  22;  cf.  the  Gk.  iekrum  in  I., 
i.  18;  II.,  i.  2).    But  this  is  one  reason  among  many 
for  suspecting  the  genuineness  of   these  epistles: 
the  representation  does  not  fit  the  man  entrusted 
by  Paul  with  difficult  duties.    The  Timothy  of  the 
genuine  epistles  is  by  no  means  Paul's  personal 
attendant  or  amanuensis,  but  his   ''  workfellow  " 
and  helper  like  Aquila  and  Priscilla  (Rom.  xvi.  3, 
21),  a  man  competent  to  establish  in  the  faith  and 
strengthen  the  young  congregation  in  ThesBalonicB 
(I  Thess.  iii.  2)  and  to  repeat  Paul's  preaching  for 
the  Corinthians  (I  Cor.  iv.  17;   cf.  Phil.  ii.  19-23). 
Timothy  seems  to  have  hesitated    to   undertake 
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the  mission  to  Corinth  and  Paul  sent  Titus  to  help 
him.  But  the  Timothy  of  the  genuine  Pauline 
letters  was  clearly  a  fellow  worker  on  equal  terms 
with  Paul — an  apostle,  in  the  language  of  the  later 
Church — and,  therefore,  no  doubt  from  the  begin- 
ning old  enough  to  imdertake  religious  instruction 
according  to  current  Jewish  notions;  furthermore 
he  was  devoted  to  Paul  as  a  child  to  its  father  and  in 
Paul's  estimation  was  the  most  trustworthy  inter^ 
preter  of  his  gospel.  Probably  he  studied  in  no 
other  school  than  that  of  Paul;  from  Paul  he 
learned  Christianity,  and  he  was  free  from  all  desire 
to  develop  a  theology  of  his  own. 

The  Acts  adds  but  few  details  to  this  picture. 
From  xvii.  14-15,  xviii.  5,  xiz.  22,  xz.  4,  it  appears 
that  Silas  and  Timothy  were  with  Paul  on  the 
second  missionary  journey  in  Macedonia  and  Achaia, 
afterward  on  the  third  journey  in  Ephesus,  and  still 
later  Timothy  and  others  accompanied 
2.  In       him  in  Macedonia.    It  is  noteworthy 

the  Acts,  that  in  all  these  passages  Timothy  is 
mentioned  as  member  of  a  pair  and  in 
subordinate  position;  the  Acts  does  not  present 
Timothy  as  the  trusted  friend  of  the  apostle.  The 
most  considerable  notice  of  Timothy  in  the  Acts 
is  found  in  xvi.  1-3.  He  appears  there  as  a  Chris- 
tian (Gk.  maihitSa;  cf.  Acts  xxi.  16)  of  either 
Derbe  or  Lystra,  who  was  highly  spoken  of  by  the . 
brethren  in  Lystra  and  Iconium,  and  on  this  recom- 
mendation Paul  chose  him  as  companion  on  the 
second  missionary  journey.  Presumably  he  was 
converted  on  the  first  journey  (Acts  xiv.).  Whether 
his  home  was  in  Derbe  or  Lystra  has  been  much 
disputed,  and  the  question  seems  hardly  worth  the 
controversy  it  has  occasioned;  the  connection  in 
Acts  xvi.  1-2  favors  Lystra  (cf.  Wohlenberg's 
commentary,  p.  1,  note  2;  for  Derbe,  K.  Schmidt, 
ApoatdgeschichUf  p.  42,  note).  It  is  learned  further 
from  Acts  xvi.  1,  that  Timothy's  father  was 
a  "  Greek  '' — and  doubtless  not  a  Christian,  as  the 
fact  is  not  mentioned — and  his  mother  a  believ- 
ing Jewess.  Verse  3  says  that  Paul  circiuncised 
Timothy  **  because  of  the  Jews  which  were  in  those 
quarters;  for  they  all  knew  that  his  father  was  a 
Greek."  If  Acts  is  entirely  from  the  hand  of  Luke, 
this  statement  must  be  accepted,  for  it  is  incredible 
that  Luke  did  not  know  the  facts  or  that  he  mis- 
stated them.  But  if  it  be  admitted  that  the  text  has 
been  worked  over  by  a  redactor,  there  may  be  here  a 
mistake  or  at  least  a  clumsy  statement  of  fact.  The 
datum  of  verse  3  can  not  be  reconciled  with  the 
epistle  to  the  Galatians.  It  is  not  necessary  to  deny 
that  Timothy  was  circiuncised,  or  that  he  was  cir- 
cumcised after  he  became  a  Christian ;  but  it  must  be 
denied  that  Paul,  immediately  after  the  Apostolic 
Coimcil  at  Jerusalem  (q.v.)  and  after  his  rdbuke  of 
Peter  (Gal.  ii.  11  sqq.),  required  a  Christian  to  be 
circumcised  before  he  would  accept  him  as  a  com- 
panion in  missionary  labor. 

The  two  epistles  to  Timothy,  even  if  they  be 
genuine,  add  nothing  of  importance  to  knowledge 
of  the  man  to  whom  they  were  addressed — his 
mother  was  iiamed  Eunice,  his  grandmother  Lois 
(II  Tim.  i.  5);  from  a  child  he  had  known  the 
Scriptures  <II  Tim.  iii.  15);  he  was  Paul's  faithful 
and  trusted  disciple,  whom  he  wishes  to  be  with 
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him  in  his  Roman  imprisonment  (I  Tim.  i.  2,  18; 

n  Tim.  i.  2,  6,  ii.  1,  iii.  10-12,  iv.  9-11, 13,  21);  and 

various  similar  personal  details  (I  Tim. 

3.  In  the   i.  3,  18,  iv.  14).    But  in  these  two 
Pastoral    epistles,  as  in  the  one  to  Titus,  the  per- 

Letters  and  sonal  notices  are  merely  a  framework 
Hebrews,  for  a  catechism  on  the  duties  of  a 
bishop.  The  three  epistles  are  evi- 
dently by  one  hand,  and  weighty  external  as  well 
as  internal  grounds  are  adduced  to  show  that  it 
was  not  Paul.  The  three  epistles  were  not  known 
to  Marcion  and  have  points  of  contact  with  the 
older  **  apostolic  "  fathers  only  in  a  coincidence  of 
certain  pastoral  expressions.  In  content  they  lack 
all  specifically  Pauline  ideas  and  present  rather  the 
post-Pauline  Church.  The  style  sometimes  reminds 
of  Paul's,  it  is  true,  for  the  author  had  doubtless 
read  Paul's  epistles;  but  more  often  a  discrepancy 
is  evident  both  in  vocabulary  and  syntax.  Even 
if  fragments  of  genuine  Pauline  writings  are  in- 
corporated in  these  letters,  it  can  not  be  assumed 
that  all  the  personal  notices  of  those  to  whom  the 
letters  are  addressed  are  such.  Indeed  it  is  in  these 
personal  notices  that  the  address  appears  most 
clearly  as  purposed.  The  pastoral  letters  present 
the  Timothy  of  the  Acts  only  a  little  altered.  From 
the  Acts  and  the  genuine  epistles  of  Paul  they  draw 
their  historical  material  (see  Paul,  II.).  The  last 
New-Testament  passage  in  which  Timothy  is  named 
is  Heb.  xiii.  23,  where  it  is  said  that  he  ''  is  set  at 
liberty,"  and  the  writer  adds  "  with  him,  if  he  come 
shortly,  I  will  see  you."  Nothing  is  known  from  any 
other  source  of  an  imprisonment  of  Timothy. 

Certain  hypotheses  by  which  it  has  been  thought 
to  increase  knowledge  of  Timothy  are  mentioned 
here  only  for  the  sake  of  completeness;  all  are  more 
or  less  fantastic  and  none  of  them  can  be  accepted. 
Hengstenberg  identified  Timothy  with  the  Perga- 
menian  martyr  Antipas  of  Rev.  ii.  13;  D.  Volter 
with  the  "  true   yokefellow  "  of  PhU. 

4.  Other    iv.  3;  Spitta  thinks  he  was  responsible 
Supposed    for  the  form  of  II  Thess.   and   that 

or  Apocry-  ii.  1-12  is  a  fragment  of  the  eschato- 
phal        logical  speculation    of  this  half-Greek 

References,  disciple;  Sorof  makes  him  the  redactor 
of  the  Acts  and  assimies  that  he  fol- 
lowed written  sources,  for  the  Pauline  parts  chiefly 
the  journal  of  Luke.  Others  who  distrust  the  trar 
dition  of  Luke's  authorship  (e.g.,  De  Wette  and 
Bleek)  ascribe  the  "  we  "  portion  of  Acts  (chape, 
xvi.  sqq.)  to  Timothy.  The  oldest  church  tradition 
concerning  Timothy  is  an  inference  from  the  epistles 
addressed  to  him:  he  is  named  **  the  apostle,"  is 
counted  as  one  of  the  seventy  disciples,  and  ap- 
pears in  the  lists  as  first  bishop  of  Ephesus,  con- 
secrated by  Paul.  In  356  Constantius  transferred 
Timothy's  remains  from  Ephesus  to  Constantinople 
and  placed  them  beneath  the  altar  of  the  Church  of 
the  Apostles  built  by  his  father.  In  the  next  year 
the  relics  of  Andrew  and  Luke  were  added.  The  Acts 
of  Timothy  contain  no  reference  to  these  well-known 
events  and  say  nothing  concerning  Timothy's  doc- 
trine and  miracles.  The  author  relates  that  Paul 
made  his  favorite  disciple  bishop  of  Ephesus  imder 
Nero  and  in  the  consulship  of  Maximus.  In  Ephesus 
he  was  associated  with  the  Apostle  John,  who  lived 
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there  after  Nero's  persecution.  Domitian  ban- 
ished John  to  Patmos,  and  during  John's  absence 
Timothy  openly  rebuked  the  excesses  of  the  Ephe- 
sians  at  a  heathen  feast,  was  stoned  by  the  mob, 
died  on  the  third  day  (Jan.  22,  under  Nerva,  when 
Peregrinus  was  proconsul  of  Asia),  and  was  bur- 
ied on  the  hill  "  where  now  stands  the  holy  church 
of  his  martjrrdom."  After  his  death  John  returned 
to  Ephesus  and  filled  the  bishopric  till  the  time  of 
Trajan.  Usener,  the  first  editor  of  these  Acts, 
dated  them  before  356  and,  probably  wrongly, 
thought  that  they  were  based  on  a  veritable  history 
of  the  Ephesian  church.  In  the  time  when  the 
traditions  of  both  John  and  Timothy  in  Ephesus 
were  current,  an  Ephesian  may  well  have  tried  to 
utilize  both  traditions  to  exalt  the  greatness  of  his 
city.  The  definite  data  are  suspicious  because  the  pro- 
consuls of  Asia  named  are  not  known  from  any  other 
source;  the  author  of  the  Acts  introduced  them 
probably  imitating  Luke,  as  he  did  in  his  prologue. 
Actual  knowledge  of  Timothy  is  not  preserved  except 
in  the  New  Testament.  (A.  JCucher.) 

Bibuoqrapby:  The  chief  sources  are  of  courae  the  Pauline 
epistles.  For  the  Acta  Timothei  consult:  R.  A.  Lipsius, 
Die  Apokryphen,  Apostelgeachichten,  und  ApoHelleoenden, 
ii.  2,  pp.  372-400,  Brunswick,  1884;  idem,  Acta  Aposto- 
lorum  apocrypha^  vol.  i.,  Leipsic,  1891;  and  cf.  the  ed.  by 
H.  Usener,  Bonn,  1877.  The  principal  discussions  are  to 
be  found  in  the  commentaries  on  the  Pauline  epistles,  par- 
ticularly the  pastoral  epistles;  in  the  works  on  the  life  of 
Paul;  and  those  on  the  history  of  the  Apostolic  Age,  e.g.* 
A.  C.  McGiffert.  1897.  Consult  further:  M.  Sorof,  Die 
EnUtehung  der  ApoattJgeachichte,  Berlin,  1890;  F.  J.  A. 
Hort,  Judaistic  Christianity,  London,  1894;  idem.  The 
Christian  EccUttia,  ib.  1897;  E.  Kautxsch,  Die  Apokryphen 
und  Peeudepigraphen  dee  N.  T».,  pp.  46,  48,  102-103,  106- 
107,  110-111,  Tabingen,  1900;  W.  Wrede,  Dae  litterarieche 
Ratml  dee  HebrAerbriefa,  Gottingen,  1906;  O.  Pfleiderer,  Dae 
Urchrietenthum.  2d  cd.,  Berlin,  1902,  Eng.  transl.,  Primi- 
tive Christianity,  2  vols..  New  York,  1906-09;  DB,  iv. 
767-768;  EB,  iv.  5074-79. 

TIMOTHY,  EPISTLES  TO.  See  Paul,  II.,  5; 
and  Timothy. 

TINDAL,  MATTHEW:  English  deist;  b.  at  Beer 
Ferrers  (5  m.  n.  of  Pl3rmouth),  England,  probably 
about  1653;  d.  in  London  Aug.  16, 1733.  He  studied 
it  Lincoln  and  Exeter  Colleges,  Oxford  (B.A.,  1676; 
B.C.L.,  1679;  D.C.L.,  1685;  and  law  fellow  at  All 
Souls',  1 678) .  Under  James  II .  he  joined  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  but  returned  to  the  Church  of 
England,  1688.  He  was  admitted  as  an  advocate  at 
Doctor's  Commons,  1685.  His  principal  work, 
Christianity  as  Old  as  the  Creation,  or  the  Gospel  a 
Republication  of  the  Law  of  Nature  (vol.  i.,  London, 
1730),  marks  the  culminating  point  of  the  deist 
controversy.  The  second  volume  of  this  work  was 
withheld  by  Bishop  Gibson,  to  whom  the  author 
had  intrusted  the  manuscript.  (For  a  discussion 
of  the  work  see  Deism,  I,  §  6.)  Conybeare,  James 
Foster,  Leland,  and  others  attacked  Tindal's  work; 
and  it  was  to  it,  more  than  to  any  other,  that  Bishop 
Butler's  Analogy  was  meant  to  be  a  reply.  Tin- 
dal's other  works  were  The  Rights  of  the  Christian 
Church  Asserted  (2d  ed.,  1706),  an  attack  upon 
High-church  assumptions;  A  Defence  of  the  RigfUs 
of  the  Christian  Church,  in  Two  Parts  (1709) ;  and 
some  essays  and  pampbdets. 

Birtjoobapht:  E.  C,  MemoirB  of  the  Life  and  WrUinge  of 
MaUhao  TindaU,  London,  1733;    The  Religioue^  Rational 


and  Moral  Condud  of  MaUhow  Tindal^  ib.  1735;  J.  Hunt, 
Hiel.  of  Relioioue  Thovghi  in  England,  iL  431-462.  &. 
1871;  L.  Stephen.  Hiel.  of  EnoHek  Thouoht  in  the  18th  Cm- 
tury,  i.  134-163.  New  York,  1881;  DNB,  Ivi.  403-405.  The 
oontro  venial  literature  called  out  by  his  works  is  wdlsois- 
marisedin  the  Bntieh  Mueeuan  Cataioffue  under  his  name. 

TINGLET,  KATHERINE:  Theosophist;  b.  at 
Newbuiyport,  Mass.,  July  6,  1852.  She  was  edu> 
cated  privately,  and,  becoming  interested  in  theo- 
sophy,  made  in  its  interest  two  tours  of  the  world 
in  1896-97  and  1904.  In  1897  she  established  the 
International  Brotherhood  League,  and  among  the 
many  homes  and  educational  institutions  founded  by 
her  are  the  School  of  Antiquity  and  the  Raja  Yogi 
Academy  at  Point  Loma  and  San  Diego.  Sinee 
1898  she  has  been  the  official  head  of  the  Universal 
Brotherhood  and  Theosophical  Society  throughout 
the  world,  as  well  as  the  "  outer  head  "  of  the 
Inner  School  of  Theosophy  (see  Theosofht).  Be- 
sides editing  the  Century  PcUh,  the  organ  of  her 
branch  of  the  theosophical  society,  she  has  written 
Mysteries  of  the  Heart  Doctrine  (2d  ed..  Point  Lozna, 
Cal.,  1903)  and  Pith  and  Marrow  of  Some  Sacni 
Writings  (1905). 

TIPHSAH,  tif'sQ:  1.  A  proper  name  found  in  I 
Kings  iv.  24  (Heb.  text,  v.  4),  indicating  with  Gasa 
(A.  v.,  ''  Azzah  ")  the  boundaries  of  the  district 
(properly  the  Persian  province)  called  in  certain 
Assyrian  documents  and  in  Persian  times  after 
Darius  I.  "  Beyond  the  River  "  (Heb.  'Mia-  Aon- 
nahar;  Ezra  viii.  36;  Neh.  ii.  7,  9,  iii.  7;  I  Kinj:s 
V.  4).  As  Gaza  evidently  marks  the  southwest  Hmit, 
Tiphsah  is  to  be  sought  in  the  northeast  and  (cf.  I 
Kings  iv.  21  [v.  1];  II  (}hron.  ix.  26)  on  the  Eu- 
phrates. It  was  doubtless  the  classical  Thapsacts 
(Xenophon,  Anabasis,  l./vr,  11;  Arrian,  Anabasii, 
ii.  13,  iii.  7;  Strabo,  ii.  79-^80,  xvi.  741 ;  cf.  C.  Bitter, 
Erdkunde,  x.  11  sqq.,  1114-15,  Berlin,  l8iZ;  M. 
Hartmann  in  ZDPV,  xxii.,  1899,  p.  137),  which  wm 
an  important  center  of  trade  and  intercourse  in 
Persian  times  and  has  been  identified  with  the  vil- 
lage of  Dibsah  on  the  Euphrates  two  and  one  quarter 
hours  below  Balis  (cf.  Mordtznann  in  Petermannt 
Mittheilungen,  1865,  pp.  54-55;  B.  Monti  in  ^16- 
handlungen  der  Berliner  Akademie,  1880,  Anhang, 
p.  31;  J.  P.  Peters,  Nippur,  i.  90-99,  New  York, 
1897).  Extensive  ruins  of  the  ancicoit  city  lie  about 
one  quarter  of  an  hour  from  the  modem  village. 
The  common  derivation  from  the  Hebrew  pasak, 
giving  the  meaning  "  ferry  "  or  "  ford,"  does  not 
fit  well  with  the  meaning  of  pasah  ("  to  lei^  "),  and 
Lagarde's  suggestion  (Udfersicht  mber  die  im 
ischen,  arabischen,  und  hebriUachen  iMiche 
der  Nomina,  p.  131,  Gdttingen,  1889)  of  the  As- 
syrian tapshahu,  "  resting-place,"  is  better.  Tbe 
passage  in  I  Kings  iv.  24  (v.  4),  which  gives  to  Solo- 
mon's realm  a  fabulous  extent,  is  late;  the  woidi 
'*  from  Tiphsah  even  to  Graza  "  seem  not  to  hsTe 
been  in  the  original  Septuagint  text. 

d.  A  town  named  in  II  Kings  xv.  16.  Fiom  tl» 
reading  of  the  Lucianic  Septuagint-text  (TapKde),  Urn 
"  Tappuah  "  of  Josh.  xvii.  7-8  is  probably  meant,  afc- 
uated  on  the  boundary  between  ElphraJm  n^  M^. 
nasseh;  cf.  the  commentaries.  (H.  Guthb.) 

BiBUoaRAPHT:  J.  P.  PetexB,  in  TJU  NaHtm^  May  as,  189; 

idem,  Nippur,  L  96  sqq..  New  Yoric,  1807;  B.  M^yrffr,  ii 
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the  Berichte  of  the  Berlin  Academy,  July  26,  1880;  DB, 
iv.  778;  SB,  iv.  6097. 

TIPPLE,  EZRA  SQX7IER:  Methodist  Episco- 
palian; b.  at  Camden,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  23, 1861.  He  was 
educated  at  Syracuse  University  (A.B.,  1884)  and 
Drew  Theological  Seminary  (1887).  He  then  held 
pastorates  in  New  York  City  at  St.  Luke's  (1887- 
1892),  Grace  (1892-97),  and  St.  James*  (1897-1901), 
after  which  he  was  executive  secretary  of  the  Metro- 
politan Thank-Offering  Commission  imtil  1904. 
He  was  again  pastor  of  St.  Luke's  (1904-05),  and 
was  appointed  to  his  present  position  of  professor  of 
practical  theology  in  Drew  Theological  Seminary 
in  1905.  He  has  written  The  Heart  of  Asbury^s 
Journal  (New  York,  1904);  The  Minister  of  God 
(1905);  Drew  Semums:  First  Series  (1906);  Drew 
Sermons  on  the  Golden  Texts  for  1909  (1908);  and 
Freeborn  GarretUon  (1910). 

TISOHENDORF,  tish'en-dSrf ,  L0BE60TT  (JBNO- 
THEUS)  FRIEDRICH  CONST ANTIN  VON:  German 
textual  critic;  b.  at  Langenfeld  (53  m.  s.  of  Leipsic), 
in  the  Saxon  Voigtiand,  Jan.  18,  1815;  d.  at  Leipsic 
Dec.  7, 1874.    He  studied  theology  at  the  University 

of  Leipsic,  1834-38.    To  his  theological 

Early       professor  at  the  university,  Johann  G. 

Career.      B.  Winer  (q.v.),  he  owed  the  impetus  to 

theological  criticism  of  the  fundamental 
text  of  the  New  Testament,  in  which  he  was  aided 
by  his  thorough  philological  training,  the  foimdar 
tion  of  which  was  laid  at  the  gymnasium  of  Plauen, 
1829-34 ;  and  he  dates  his  critical  study  of  the  Bible- 
text  from  1837.  He  was  instructor  in  a  school  at 
Grosst&deln  near  Leipsic,  1838-39;  and  then  re- 
tiuned  to  Leipsic  to  qualify  in  the  theological 
faculty.  His  essay  De  receneionibus  quas  dicunt 
Ni.  Ti.  raiione  potissimum  habita  SchoLsii  appeared 
also  as  prolegomena  to  an  edition  of  Novum 
Testamentum  Greece  (Leipsic,  1841).  In  his  work 
on  the  edition  of  the  New  Testament  he  came  to 
realize  the  necessity  for  a  new  investigation  of  the 
Greek  New-Testament  manuscripts  and  other  textual 
sources.  Accordingly  he  went  to  Paris,  Oct.  30, 1840, 
where,  until  1843,  he  continued  his  original  stud- 
ies. He  compared  seven  of  the  eight  uncials,  tran- 
scribing the  greater  part  of  their  contents;  and  by 
means  of  the  Giobertine  tincture  he  was  able  to  read 
not  only  almost  the  entire  codex  Ephraemi  Syri,  also 
the  fragments  of  the  Old  Testament,  but  to  distin- 
guish the  original  characters  from  those  made  by 
two  later  correctors.  He  then  published  an  edition. 
Codex  Ephraemi  Syri  rescriptus  (Leipsic,  1843^-45). 
Three  editions  of  the  Greek  New  Testament  were 
also  published  in  Paris  (1842).  The  so-called  editio 
catholica  always  prefers  the  readings  lying  pre- 
sumably at  the  basis  of  the  Vulgate,  and  is  printed 
parallel  with  the  Vulgate.  Another  was  the  editio 
non  catholica.  The  text  of  this  was  practically  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Leipsic  edition  of  1841,  but  in 
some  places,  especially  the  Gospels,  other  readings 
were  preferred.  The  prolegomena  were  rewritten. 
In  the  mean  time  Tischendorf  had  visited  Utrecht, 
Cambridge,  Oxford,  and  London,  where  he  exam- 
ined the  Ubraries.  In  Feb.,  1842,  he  went  to  Rome, 
where  he  spent  four  months  and  thirteen  in 
Italy;  but  in  spite  of  his  recommendations  from  the 


most  eminent  sources  and  the  personal  good-will 
of  the  pope,  he  was  allowed  only  six  hoiu^  in  which 
to  search  the  Codex  Vaticanus,  on  account  of  the 
opposition  of  Angelo  Mai,  who  had  himself  prepared 
an  edition.  Yet  he  was  able,  in  this  short  time,  to 
ascertain  much  for  its  correcter  determination,  and 
later  obtained  also  certain  renderings  from  Mai. 
However,  he  was  well  compensated  for  his  dis- 
appointment at  the  Vatican  by  obtaining  rich 
treasures  in  the  Angelica  at  Rome,  and  in  Naples, 
Florence,  Venice,  Modena,  Milan,  and  Turin;  and 
it  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  number  of  manu- 
scripts that  he  examined,  one  of  which  was  the 
Codex  Amiatinus  in  Florence.  His  work  now  ex- 
tended to  the  New-Testament  Apocrypha  and  Pseu- 
depigrapha;  and  he  completed  his  collection  for 
Philo.  In  Apr.,  1844,  he  entered  upon  an  extensive 
journey  by  way  of  Egypt,  Sinai,  Palestine,  the 
Orient,  Italy,  Vienna,  Munich,  making  researches  in 
libraries,  and  discovering  and  gathering  treasures 
from  unknown  manuscripts,  in  Greek,  Arabic,  Cop- 
tic, Hebrew,  Ethiopian,  and  other  languages,  many 
of  which  he  brought  home  with  him.  Reise  in  den 
Orient  (2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1845)  is  an  account  of  this 
journey,  and  in  Anecdota  sacra  et  prof  ana  (1855)  he 
tells  of  the  acquired  manuscripts.  Foremost  among 
these  were  the  forty-three  leaves  of  an  old  Greek 
Bible  on  parchment  (later  called  the  Codex  Sinaiti- 
cus),  containing  portions  of  the  Old  Testament, 
which  were  given  to  him  in  the  Catherine  Convent  at 
the  foot  of  Sinai.  Eighty-six  other  leaves  which  he 
saw  there,  he  could  not  obtain.  He  published  a  lith- 
ographic facsimile  of  the  leaves  which  he  had 
brought,  named  Codex  Friderico  Augustanus  (1846), 
in  honor  of  the  king  of  Saxony.  Soon  after  his  return 
in  Jan.,  1845,  Tischendorf  was  made  associate  pro- 
fessor of  theology  at  Leipsic;  and  in  1859  regular 
professor  of  the  same  and  of  Biblical  paleography. 
His  literary  labors  are,  however,  of  more  value  to 
theological  science  than  his  lectures.  He  furnished 
the  treasures  brought  from  European  libraries,  and 
the  orient,  in  two  lines  of  publications;  first  those 
works  to  which  he  afterward  gave  the  collective 
name  of  "  Library  of  Christian  Monuments,"  and  his 
editions  (twenty)  of  the  Greek  New  Testament. 
Among  the  former  are  the  Monumenta  sacra  inedUa 
(1846;  nova  coUectio,  vols,  i.-vi.,  ix.,  1855-70),  con- 
taining fragments  of  New-Testament  manuscripts; 
the  Evangelium  Palatinum  (1847);  the  Codex  Ami- 
atinus (only  the  New  Testament,  1850);  and  the 
Codex  Claramontanus  (1852).  The  Anecdola  sacra 
et  prof  ana  (1855)  may  be  considered  as  a  comple- 
ment of  these  works. 

At  the  same  time  Tischendorf  prepared  a  new 

edition  of   the  Greek  New  Testament,  the  Editio 

Lipsiensis  secunda  (1849).    Among  all  his  editions, 

this,  although  antiqua^t^  after  the  octava,  was  the 

epoch-making  one,  so  far  as  the  labor  of 

Editio      the  author  is  concerned,  and  was  so 

Lipsiensis   considered  by  Tischendorf' s  contempo- 

Secunda.    raries.    The  text  derived  from  it,  with 

a  few  changes,  had  the  most  extensive 

circulation  at  the  time,  and  of  the  twenty  Greek 

New-Testament  editions  that  appeared  in  Germany 

during   his   lifetime,    imder    his    name,    thirteen, 

including  this  one,  contain  the  text  of  the  edition 
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of  1849,  the  Harmony  not  included.  An  octavo 
edition  (1850)  followed  without  commentaiy, 
with  five  changed  readings,  and  with  variations 
from  the  textus  receptus.  The  Triglottum  Grasce 
Latine  Germanice  (1854)  deviates,  in  the  Greek  text, 
from  the  edition  of  1849  more  frequently  than  that 
of  1850,  especially  in  Matthew  (sixteen  times). 
Under  the  texts  are  variants  of  the  textus  receptuB  as 
well  as  noteworthy  readings  of  other  editors.  The 
text  of  the  Vulgate  is  critically  revised  according  to 
the  best  manuscripts,  in  particular,  Codex  Amiatinus 
and  Codex  FuUknisiSj  the  variations  in  the  ediiio 
Clementina  and  in  the  above  codices  being  given 
imder  the  text.  Special  care  is  given  to  the  edi- 
tion of  Luther's  translation;  the  edition  of  1545 
is  followed  but  earlier  editions  are  also  considered. 
A  Synopsis  evangelica  (harmony)  appeared  (1851). 
Soon  after  completing  the  edition  of  1849,  Tischen- 
dorf  imdertook  a  version  of  the  Septuagint,  and  the 
apocryphal  New  Testament.  He  went  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1849  to  Paris,  London,  and  Oxford,  and 
besides  comparing  anew  the  Codex  ClaramontantiSf 
and  making  a  transcript  of  the  papyrus  fragments 
of  the  Psalms  in*London,  he  devoted  himself  in  par- 
ticular to  a  comparison  of  the  manuscripts  of  the 
New-Testament  Apocrypha.  He  did  not  venture  to 
give  his  own  recension  of  the  text  of  the  Septuagint; 
but  contented  himself  with  appending  to  a  much 
improved  reprint  of  the  text  of  the  SixHne  the 
variants  of  the  Codex  Alexandrinus,  the  Codex  Ephr 
raemiy  and  the  Codex  Friderico-Augustanus  (1850). 
The  prolegomena  contained  valuable  studies  on 
the  history  of  the  text  of  the  Septuagint.  While 
waiting  on  the  king  of  Saxony  for  the  means  to  make 
a  three-years'  journey  for  the  discovery  and  study  of 
sources  for  the  Septuagint,  he  published  the  De 
evangdicorum  apocryphorum  origine  et  usu,  a  prize 
essay  for  "  The  Hague  Society  for  the  Defence  of 
the  Christian  Religion,"  published  in  Verhandelinr 
gent  part  xii.  (Leyden,  1851);  Acta  apostotorum 
apocrypha  (Leipsic,  1851);  and  Evangdia  apoo 
rypha  (1853).  Tischendorf  undertook  a  second  ori- 
ental journey  in  Jan.,  1853.  He  at  once  visited  the 
Convent  of  St.  Catherine  on  Sinai,  but  could  not  find 
the  manuscript  seen  in  1844,  and  concluded  that  it 
had  been  taken  to  Europe,  probably  England.  He 
found  only  a  scrap  of  the  codex,  containing  a  few 
verses  of  Gen.  xxiii.  as  a  book-mark  in  a  codex  of 
a  history  of  the  saints.  He  brought  back  with  him 
sixteen  palimpsests,  some  of  considerable  extent, 
several  Greek  uncial  manuscripts,  and  a  series  of 
papyrus  fragments  in  various  languages,  all  of  which 
were  noted  in  the  Anecdota  and  most  of  them  de- 
posited later  at  St.  Petersburg  and  published  in 
Monumenta,  nova  coUecHo.  In  the  introduction  to 
vol.  i.,  he  announces  the  lost  manuscript  and  claims, 
if  found,  the  credit  of  its  recovery.  The  vacations 
of  1854-57  were  spent  in  researches  in  European 
libraries.  A  new  edition  of  the  Greek  New  Testa- 
ment was  under  way.  His  aim  was  not  only  to 
construct  consistently  his  critical  apparatus  which 
was  more  nearly  perfected  since  1849,  but  also  a  new 
critical  elaboration  of  the  Greek  New  Testament, 
the  edUio  sepHma  major  (1859),  accompanied  by  a 
septima  minor.  This  recension  deviates  least  from 
the  textus  receptus. 


In  Jan.,  1859,  TischeDdorf  entered  upon  his  third 
oriental  journey,  under  the  auspices  oi  the  Rusain 
government.    After  a  fruitless  search  of  the  Ebruy 
of  the  Convent  at  Sinai  he  was  about 
Codez      to  depart,  when,   on   the  evening  of 
Sinaiticus;  Feb.  4,  the   young  econome  produced 
Editio      from  a  comer  of  his  cell,  wrapped  in  a 
Octava     red  cloth,  not  only  the  eighty-six  leasts 
Major.      but  112  in  addition  on  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, besides  a  complete  New  Tegu- 
ment, the  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  and  fragments  of 
Hennas.     The  Codex  Sinaiticus,    first   loaned  to 
make  a  copy  at  Cairo,  then  for  pubhcation,  was 
finally  (1869)  presented  by  the  Tnonlra  to  Czar  Alex- 
ander II.    Returning  in  1859  to  St.  Petersburg  with 
the  Codex  and  a  large  number  of  other  manuscripts 
among    which   were    twelve    palimpsests,    twenty 
Greek  uncials,  eight  minuscules,  and  many  oriental 
manuscripts,  Tischendorf  devoted  himself  for  the 
next  two  and  a  half  years  to  the  preparations  for  the 
publication  of  the  codex.      He  published  Notitia 
editionis  codicis  bibliorum  SinaiHci  (Leipsic,  1860); 
and    Aus    dem    heUigen    Lande    (1862),    an   ac- 
coimt  of  his  latest  journey.      The  Bibliorum  coda 
Sinaiticus  Petropolitanus  (4    vols.,   Leipsic,   1862), 
with    prol^omena,    commentary,    and     facsimile 
plates,  now  appeared;    and   the  first  edition  was 
presented  to  the  czar.     The  Novum  Testamentam 
Sinaiticum  cum  episbda  Bamabos  et  fragmentis  Pec- 
toris (1863),  with  prolegomena   and   commentary, 
was  also  produced,  as  well  as  a  Novum  TestamerUum 
GrcBce.  Ex  Sinaitico  codice  (1865),  with   later  cor- 
rections and  variations  of  the  Codex  Vatiiwuus  and 
the  textus  receptus.    The  complete  recension  of  the 
Greek  New  Testament  based  on  the  Codex  Sinaiticus 
is  the  famous  editio  octava  major  (2  vols.,  1864-72). 
On  a  journey  to  Rome,  in  1866,  he  was  permitted, 
by  the  grace  of  Pope  Pius  IX.,  to  compare  for  forty- 
two  hours  the  Codex  Vaticanus  with  Mai's  editbn; 
but  he  was  enabled  to  issue  a  new  Novum  Testamen- 
turn  Vaticanum  (1867).     Meanwhile   he  published 
Apocalypses    apocrypha    (1866);     Pkilona   inediia 
altera  (1868);   and  The  New  Testament  (1869),  the 
authorized  English  version  with  the  variants  from 
the  Codex  Sinaiticiaf  the   Codex   VcUicanuSf  sod 
the  Codex  Alexandrinus,    The  last  three  yean  of 
Tischendorf's    activity,     1870-72,     were    devoted 
mainly  to  further  work  on  the  odava.     Vol.  ix.  of 
the  Monumenta  (1870)   contained  the   importaot 
Codex  Laudianus  of  the  Acts.  A  fourth  edition  of  the 
Synopsis  (1871)  followed  the  text  of  the  Sinaiticu*; 
and  a  special  reprint  of  the  Epistles  of  Clement 
based  on  the  first  edition  in  the  Appendix  (1867). 
was  issued  (1873).    The  prolegomena  of  the  odatc 
which  he  expected  but  was  unable  to  prepare  as 
vol.  i.,  were  elaborated  by  Caspar  Ren^  Gre^oij, 
Prolegomena  (3  vols.,  1884-94).     S.   P.   Tracks 
(q.v.;   Bible  Text,  II.,  2,  |  7)  had  the  use  of  tbf 
text  of  Codex  Sinaiticus  in  the  preparation  of  tfait 
part  of  the  New  Testament  following  the  Goq)ek 
and  Ezra  Abbot  is  of  the  opinioin  that  **  Tiaches- 
dorf  must  have  derived  great  advantage  firam  tbe 
publication  of  the  sucoessive  parts  of  Tregefles' 
elaborate  edition."    The  opponoits  of  his  critical 
work  have  censiued  Tischendorf  for  departbig  » 
copiously  from  the  sepHma,    F.  H«  A.  Seri^ 
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notes  that  the  text  has  been  changed  in  3,369  places 
"  to  the  scandal  of  the  science  of  comparative 
criticism";  but,  after  the  issue  of  the  sepHmay 
Tischendorf  had  become  thoroughly  familiar  not 
only  with  the  SinaUieus  and  VaticanvLSt  but  with 
manuscripts,  translations,  and  the  Fathers  to  such 
an  extent  that  he  could  well  imdertake  to  determine 
the  text  alone  according  to  the  material  results  of 
the  proofs  of  the  witnesses,  eliminating  all  personal 
prejudice.  Though  he  may  not  infrequently  have 
followed  the  Codex  SinaiHcua  more  than  was  proper, 
yet  the  correspondence  to  the  texts  of  Tregelles 
and  Westcott  and  Hort  (unknown  to  Tischendorf 
during  the  recension  of  the  odava)  is  so  great  that  the 
result  may  be  taken  as  gratifying  to  New-Testa- 
ment criticism.  This  is  above  all  essentially  ad- 
vanced by  the  odava  upon  the  way  recognized  since 
Carl  Lachmann  (see  Bible  Text,  II.,  2,  §  5)  as,  on 
the  whole,  the  correct  one,  because  leading  to 
relatively  sure  results.  The  enormous  critical 
apparatus  of  the  odava  will  continue  to  maintain 
its  great  value.  An  edition  odava  minor  followed 
(1872-77)  and  three  hand  editions  of  the  major. 
Two  were  reprints  of  the  octavo  edition  (1850, 
1862),  of  the  secunda  and  of  the  editio  academica 
(the  Greek  text  of  the  triglottum  separately;  1855, 
and  often)  as  editio  stereotypa  tertia  (1873)  and 
editio  academica  septima  (1873),  both  characterized 
as  ad  editionem  viii.  criHcam  majorem  conformata. 
The  last  of  the  three  and  the  last  directed  by 
Tischendorf  himself  was  the  reprint  of  the  text  of 
the  odava  (1873)  which  with  an  edition  of  the 
Septuagint  was  to  form  the  entire  Greek  Bible. 
He  issued  also  the  edition  of  the  Vulgate  (1873) 
begim  by  Theodore  Heyse;  and  furnished  the  text 
of  the  translation  of  Jerome,  Liber  Psalmorum 
(1874),  for  the  commentary  on  that  book  by  S. 
Baer  and  Franz  Delitzsch.  See  also  Bible  T^t, 
II.,  2,  §§  6-7.  [The  death  of  Tischendorf  was 
caused  by  paral3rsis.]  (Carl  Bertheau.) 
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TITHES. 

I.  Hebrew. 

In  Deuteronomy  and  the  Priest  Oode  (§  1)« 
Attempts  to  Reconcile  the  Two  Oodes  (§  S). 
H.  Eicdesiastical. 

Doctrine  and  Practise  till  1517  (i  1). 
Change  after  the  Reformation  (§  2)« 
Classification  ({  3). 
Tithe  Law  ({  4). 
Methods  of  Payment  (i  5). 

L  Hebrew:  The  tithe  as  a  secular  tax  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible  (Gren.  xlvii.  24,  a  double  tenth 
for  Pharaoh;  I  Sam.  viii.  15,  17,  and  Amos  vii.  1 
imply  a  tax  on  the  first-fruits);  but  that  it  was 
levied  originally  for  the  king  and  only  later  for  the 
deity  is  opposed  by  Gen.  xxviii.  22.    In  late  times 


the  Seleudda  levied  a  secular  tithe  from  the  Jews, 
which  was  afterward  remitted  (I  Mace.  x.  31,  xi.  35). 
The  tithe  imposed  by  the  Maccabees  was  rather  a 
sacred  tax  in  virtue  of  their  high  priesthood.  The 
sacred  tithe  was  common  to  many  Semitic  peoples, 
and  may  have  combined  the  ideas  of  tribute,  gift, 
upkeep  of  the  cultus,  thank-offering,  or  consecration- 
offering  (Lev.  XX vii.  30;  Num.  xviii.  24).  The 
history  among  the  Hebrews  is  far  from  clear; 
two  situations  appear,  that  in  Deuteronomy  and 
that  in  P. 

Deut.  xiv.  22  sqq.  requires  a  tithing  of  agricul- 
tural products  and  of  the  products  of  pastoral  life, 
to  be  devoted  to  a  communal  meal  at  the  central 
sanctuaxy.  In  case  the  home  was  too  distant,  the 
tithe  might  be  commuted  and  material 
X.  In  Deu-  for  the  meal  purchased  at  the  sane- 

teionomy    tuary.    The  purpose  of  the  tithe  in  this 

and  the  case  was  not  the  support  of  the  serv- 
Priest  ices  at  the  Temple,  but  a  joyous  meal 
Code.  of  the  agriculturist  and  his  establish- 
ment with  the  Levites  of  his  locality, 
the  latter  being  included  because  they  had  no 
landed  possessions.  It  did  not  go  to  the  priests  or 
temple  officers.  Purity  of  the  participants  was 
required.  Deut.  xiv.  28-29,  xxvi.  12-15  require  that 
in  the  third  year  the  tithe  shall  be  deposited  at  the 
home  (not  at  the  sanctuary)  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Levite,  stranger,  fatherless,  and  widow;  this  is  not 
a  second  tithing  but  a  special  employment  of  the 
tithe  of  the  third  year  for  charitable  purposes.  It 
may  have  been  a  sort  of  compensation  for  abolition 
of  the  early  public  offering  and  meal  of  which  the 
needy  partook.  Of  a  second  tithing  expressly  for 
the  Levites  Deuteronomy  knows  nothing.  The  rela- 
tion of  the  tithe  to  the  offering  of  first-fruits  in  Deu- 
teronomy is  not  clear;  possibly  the  two  are  identical, 
as  it  seems  unlikely  that  each  generation  of  the 
herd  should  be  subjected  to  a  double  tax,  and  Deut. 
xxvi.  1-15  puts  first-fruits  and  the  tithe  in  close  con- 
nection. In  this  case  the  basket  of  first-fruits  brought 
to  the  priest  is  simply  a  part  of  the  tithe  which  is 
devoted  as  a  whole  to  the  joyous  meal.  Against 
this  Deut.  xviii.  4  is  no  objection,  even  as  a  later 
insertion.  And  with  this  conception  many  difficul- 
ties vanish.  **  Tithe  "  becomes  an  expression  for 
the  entire  offering  of  first-fruits,  over  which  a  sort 
of  control  is  introduced  (by  supplementary  provi- 
sions). The  early  law  omits  mention  of  the  tithe, 
then,  because  it  is  identical  with  the  offering  of 
first-fruits.  The  treatment  of  the  tithe  in  P  must  be 
considered  an  extension  of  the  situation  in  Deute- 
ronomy. Num.  xviii.  26-28  gives  the  whole  tithe 
to  the  Levites,  and  this  was  again  tithed  for  the 
Aaronites  (Neh.  x.  38).  Lev.  xxvii.  31-33  requires 
the  addition  of  a  fifth  of  the  tithe  of  the  first-fruits 
when  it  is  commuted,  and  aims  to  prociu^  honesty 
in  payment  of  tithes  of  cattle.  This  law  is  first 
mentioned  in  II  Ohron.  xxxi.  5-6;  it  is  not  foimd  in 
Neh.  X.  nor  Bial.  iii.,  hence  it  is  deduced  that  it  arose 
between  the  time  of  Nehemiah  and  that  of  the 
Chronicler. 

In  attempting  to  reconcile  D  and  P  William 
Robertson  Smith  supposes  that  the  support  of  the 
sanctuaries  was  undertaken  by  the  court  while  in 
connection  with  the  sanctuaries,  but  when  the 
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former  removed  or  fell,  other  arrangements  were 

necessary.    The  one  pre-Deuteronomic  sanctuary, 

it  is  noticeable,  was  the  royal  one  at 

2.  Attempts  Bethel  (Gen.  xxviii.  22;  Amos  vii.  13). 

to  Reconcile  Smith  stresses  the  fact  that  the  tithe  of 

the  Two  D  is  different  from  the  tribute  gifts  to 
Codes.  the  northern  sanctuaries;  the  feasts 
of  Amos  are  not  the  joyous  feasts 
of  the  Deuteronomic  agriculturists,  they  are  the 
luxurious  banquets  provided  from  the  tribute 
wrung  from  the  people,  in  which  Smith  sees  the 
original  character  of  the  tithe.  But  there  is  no 
hint  that  in  Judah  the  tithes  were  handed  to  the 
headmen,  and  that  abuse  arose  from  this  which  D 
attempts  to  correct.  Smith  seems  to  think  the  tithe 
for  the  poor  is  the  only  officially  required  tenth, 
while  that  for  the  other  two  years  was  a  free-will 
offering,  and  this  does  not  correspond  with  the 
presentation  of  D.  The  ordinary  Semitic  tenth  for 
the  cultus  seems  to  have  existed  among  the  Hebrews 
with  adaptations  to  their  own  religious  genius. 
Some  have  thought  that  D  had  in  view  a  second 
tenth,  which  came  to  light  first  after  the  tenth  of  the 
tithe  had  been  deducted  (ut  sup.),  though  mention 
of  such  a  thing  seems  to  fail  entirely.  Even  though 
in  P  earlier  legislation  than  in  D  may  be  foimd,  the 
law  for  the  tithe  is  clearly  a  step  in  advance  and 
later.  The  later  practise  (Tob.  i.  6-S)  seems  to 
show  the  tithes  of  P  and  of  D  both  claimed  by  the 
Levites.  Theoretically  there  were  three  tithes,  ac- 
cording to  P  for  the  Levites,  according  to  D  for  the 
public  meal,  and  that  each  third  year  for  the  poor. 
The  first  accrued  wholly  to  the  Levites  and  covered 
all  that  came  from  the  earth  (cf.  Matt,  xxiii.  23); 
the  second  was  for  the  offerers'  meal,  though  Philo 
gives  it  to  the  Levites,  and  so  raises  the  question 
whether  the  twofold  or  threefold  tithing  was  merely 
theoretical. 

How  the  system  worked  out  is  not  known.  From 
II  Chron.  xxxi.  4  it  has  been  inferred  that  till  the 
time  of  Hezekiah  the  tithes  were  too  small  for  the 
support  of  the  personnel  of  the  cultus,  and  from 
Deut.  xii.  17  a  misuse  of  the  tithes  is  deduced. 
Evidently  the  people  did  not  like  the  tithes  (cf. 
Neh.  xiii.  5  sqq.;  Mai.  iii.  8).  But  there  is  no  report 
of  the  actual  exaction  of  both  the  tithes  of  P  and 
D,  and  Josephus  mentions  only  the  Levitical  tenth 
which  w^as  converted  into  money  on  the  spot  (Z^/c, 
xii.  15) ;  so  at  the  second  temple  a  second  tenth  does 
not  appear.  But  the  Jews  who  were  true  to  the  law 
seem  to  have  recognized  loyally  their  duty  in  the 
matter  of  tithes  (Ecclus.  xxxv.  11;  I  Mace.  iii.  49; 
cf.  Matt,  xxiii.  23).  See  Priest,  Priesthood,  I., 
§  6.  (R.  Zehnpfund.) 

n.  Ecclesiastical:  Tithes  (''  tenths ")  are  in 
general  contributions  of  the  tenth  part  or  of  some 
other  defined  portion  of  the  yield  of  a  piece  of  land 
or  active  property  paid  to  the  lawful  claimant  as 
groimd  rental.  These  are  customary 
I.  Doctrine  in  connection  with  both  spiritual  and 
and  Practise  temporal  domains,  and  are  subject  to 

till  1 51 7.    both  public  and  private  law.    As  a  rule, 

however,  the  term  tithes  is  confined 

to  contributions  payable  to  the  Church,  with  which 

alone  this  article  is  concerned.    The  tithe  customary 

with  the  Hebrews  (see  I.,  above)  passed  from  the 


synagogue  to  the  Church  at  a  time  when  the  latter's 
officiant  came  to  be  viewed  as  priest  and  the  priest- 
hood of  the  Church  as  the  continuation  and  fulfil- 
ment of  that  in  the  Old  Testament.    Hence  it  was 
now  required  of  all  Christians  to  pay  tithes  as  a 
religious  obligation  (cf .  Apostolic  Constitutions,  U., 
XXV.,  XXXV.,  VII.,  xxix.,  VIII.,  xxx.,  ANF,  vii.  408, 
413,  471,  494;  Apostolic  Canons,  IV.,  v.,  etc.;  for 
the  history  of  the  introduction  and  extension  of  the 
tithes  consult  L.  Thomassin,  Vetus  etc  nova  ecdms 
diaciplinaf  part  III.,  book  I.,  chaps,  i.-x.,  cf.  xii.- 
xiv.,  Paris,  1728).     However,   some  time  elapsed 
before  this  requirement  was  generally  recognized. 
The  tithes  actually  paid  bore  the  appearance  of  a 
voluntary  contribution,  and  so  continued  till  the 
sixth  century.    On  the  other  hand,  the  second  Synod 
of  Macon  (585)  conunanded  pajrment  under  threat 
of  excommunication,  and  from  that  time  forth  pay- 
ment  was   enjoined   in    various    ways,    especkih 
through  the  confessional,  where  the  omission  to  pay 
tithes  was  treated  as  a  sin.    Moreover,  the  liberality 
of  princes  had  its  effect,  and  when  this  fell  short, 
recourse  was  had  to  legislation.     The  provision  vas 
made  that  of  the  goods  of  the  Church  which  the 
State  leased  as  benefices  subject  to  reversion  to  the 
Clhurch,  the  tithe,  and,  furthermore,  a  ninth  of  the 
remaining  ninety  per  cent,  or  tw^o  tithes  in  all,  were 
to  be  contributed.    On  this  p>oint,  chap.  xiii.  of  the 
Capitulare  Haristallense  (779  a.d.)  reads  as  follows: 
"  Of   church  property  now   under  assessntent,  let 
the  tithe  and  the  ninth  be  paid  conjointly  with  the 
rating  itself."    This  ruling  was  afterward  often  re- 
peated, and  the  obligation  to  pay  tithes,  as  the 
Church  affirmed  it,  was  recognized   on  principle, 
even  apart  from  these  benefice  arrangements,  e^^ 
King  Pepin's  letter  to  Bishop  Lul  of  Mainz:  "  You 
may  provide  and  ordain  by  our  mandate,  that  eveary 
man,  willing  or  not,  shall  pay  his   tithe."     And 
Charlemagne  repeated  this  in  chap.  vii.  of  the  Cap- 
itulare  cited  above.    The  bbhops  were  thereby  em- 
powered to  receive  and  to  distribute  tithes.    The 
obligation  was  transferred  to  the  newly  converted 
Saxons,   in  the  so-caUed   CapituUUio   de  partihui 
SaxonicBf  chap.  xvii.    This  position  was  thenoefor^ 
ward  stoutly  maintained,  and  the   mandate  ms 
enforced  imder  threat  of  severe  penalties.     From 
that  time  onward,  the  tithes  were  in  continual  use 
in  Germany  and  France,  also  in  other  oountrieB, 
coming  in  with  the  introduction  of  ChristianitT, 
though  often  fiercely  opposed.     Thus   they  were 
established  in  Portugal  not  untU  the  close  of  the 
eleventh  century,  about  the  same  time  in  Demnark 
and  Iceland,  and  in  Sweden  not  till  the  beginniD^ 
of  the  thirteenth  century.    Moreover,  the  Church 
confirmed  the  tithe  right  by  means  of  special  pro- 
visos, many  of  which  occur  in  the  canonical  ocjlee- 
tions.     Some  of  these  last  aim  to  insure  to  the 
Church  such  tithes  as  had  been  withdrawn  thiOQ^ 
alienation  or  otherwise.    Possession  of  tithes  by  tibe 
laity  was  pronounced  a  sin.    AU  attempts  to  con- 
test the  claims  of  the  Church  to  tithes  were  op> 
posed  by  the  Coimcil  of  Trent  (session  XXV.,  diapL 
xii.,  De  reformaiUme), 

In  consequence  of  the  Refoixnationy  the  Cbmck 
of  Rome  suffered  momentous  loaseB  in  the  tithei 
which  she  had  hitherto  drawn,  which  now  wen  9^ 
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plied  to  Evangelical  objects.    For  the  point  was 

hardly  anywhere  affirmed,  that  the  exaction  of  the 

tithe  is  reprehensible.     Only  the  Ana- 

2.  Change  baptists  in  Switzerland  maintained  that 
after  the  Christians  owed  neither  interest  nor 
Reforma-    tithes;   even  the  turbulent  [German] 

tion.  peasants,  in  their  twelve  Glides  of 
1525  A.D.,  did  not  deny  the  obligation. 
Luther  generally  approved  the  payment  of  tithes 
and,  in  view  of  their  practical  convenience,  regarded 
them  as  the  most  expedient  form  of  taxing  (Werke, 
ed.  Walch,  x.  1006,  xvii.  46,  85).  In  Luther's  opin- 
ion, tithes  w^ere  to  be  paid  to  the  temporal  sover- 
eignty; but  in  this  he  was  not  seconded.  In  the 
Evangelical  State  Churches,  the  tithes  were  re- 
tained, though  with  readjustments,  and  were  more 
strictly  defined.  In  the  duchy  of  Prussia  and  in 
Saxony  the  church-inspectors  were  directed  to  de- 
vise the  necessary  measures  for  tithe  payments  (cf . 
the  regulations  of  1527  and  1528,  in  E.  Sehling,  Die 
evangeliachen  Kirchenordnungeny  i.  144,  145,  172, 
Leipsic,  1902).  Contributions  in  kind  were  fre- 
quently conmiuted,  although  the  natiual  tithe  con- 
tinued legally  in  practise.  But  in  the  course  of 
time,  there  grew  up  a  dislike  of  tithes,  partly  on 
economic  groimds,  partly  because  of  alienation  from 
the  Church;  e.g.,  in  France  it  provoked  formal  re- 
peal of  the  tithes  without  indenmity  (cf.  art.  5  of 
the  National  Assembly's  decrees,  from  Aug.  4  to 
Nov.  3,  1789).  In  other  countries  there  was  re- 
peal with  compensating  indemnity,  and  only  cer- 
tain peculiar  kinds  of  tithes  were  abolished.  Even 
at  present  either  the  tithes  direct,  or  some  substitute 
ratings,  are  much  in  vogue,  thus  calling  for  a  state- 
ment of  the  principles  governing  the  application. 

Originally  viewed,  the  tithes  are  either  temporal 

(for  civil  needs)  or  ecclesiastical  (for  the  Church). 

A  further  distinction  is  into  lay  and 

3.  Classifi-  clerical  tithes,  which  distinction  turns 
cation,      on  the  question  whether  the  recipient 

of  the  tithe  is  a  layman  or  a  cleric. 
Laymen  may  chance  to  be  in  possession  of  church 
tithes,  and  clerics  in  possession  of  temporal  tithes, 
a  change  in  ownership  having  been  brought  about 
through  alienation  or  other  circumstances.  Theo- 
retically this  was  forbidden,  and  the  possession  of 
ecclesiastical  tithes  by  laymen  was  pronoimced 
criminal.  The  distinction  has  continued  to  be  of 
practical  moment  since  certain  obligations  devolv- 
ing upon  the  originally  ecclesiastical  tithes  still  rest 
upon  the  holder.  The  tithe  is  either  paid  from  the 
proceeds  of  some  industry  and  other  personal  prof- 
its, as  a  personal  tithe  (less  frequently),  or  it  is 
paid  on  the  basis  of  other  increments,  as  the  ''  real 
tithe."  But  from  time  immemorial,  the  real  tithe 
app>ear8  generally  in  practise,  whether  based  on 
field,  grain,  sheaf  or  fruit,  or  on  cattle.  There  also 
exist  subdivisions  into  great  and  small  tithes.  Nor- 
mally, the  great  natural  tithe  includes  the  so-called 
major  frmts  of  the  field,  and  the  great  live-stock 
tithe  includes  domestic  and  farm  animals.  Pope 
Alexander  III.  defines  as  articles  imder  the  small 
tithe  fodder  and  garden  products.  The  same  cate- 
gory also  includes  the  so-called  small  cattle — sheep, 
lambs,  foals,  calves,  poultry,  bees,  etc.  When  the 
produce  tithe  is  paid  in  kind  from  the  soil  itself ,  it 


becomes  known  as  natural,  sheaf,  or  almond  tithe. 
Distinct  from  this  is  the  sack,  bushel,  or  village 
tithe,  which  is  paid  from  grain  already  threshed 
and  sacked,  or  is  conmiuted,  including  therefore 
the  money  tithe  as  a  cash  equivalent. 

Certain  other  frequently  mentioned  subdivisions 

of  tithes  belong  more  properly  to  the  survey  of  the 

tithe  law  and  obligation  as  follows:  The  tithe  right 

is  based  either  on  canon  or  other  law, 

4.  Tithe  or  on  tradition,  contract,  or  custom. 
Law.  By  legal  definition,  the  tithes  generally 
accrue  to  the  Church,  and  modes  of 
tithe  payments  were  subject  to  the  same  principles 
as  governed  other  ecclesiastical  revenues.  The  bish- 
op received  the  tithes  for  distribution  to  the  several 
churches;  but  where  the  parish  pastors  drew  the 
tithes,  they  were  expected  to  transact  the  distribu- 
tion in  the  presence  of  witnesses.  The  tithes  paid 
to  parish  churches  and  baptisteries  were  to  be  em- 
ployed for  these  alone,  without  any  partial  transfer 
to  the  cathedral  or  to  the  bishop.  Subsequently, 
the  traditional  division  of  the  church  property  into 
four  portions,  as  observed  at  Rome,  was  also  applied 
to  the  tithes,  and  the  fourth  part  was  assigned  to 
the  bishop,  although  this  payment  gradually  lai)sed 
and  survived  only  locally.  The  bishop  is  therefore 
no  longer  entitled  to  the  quarter  of  the  tithes  ac- 
cruing to  the  parishes,  though  he  may  claim  the 
tithes  of  such  districts  in  his  diocese  as  are  not 
especially  referred  to  some  parish  church.  In  all 
other  cases  the  collection  of  tithes  appertains  to  the 
parish  churches  by  ordinary  law.  In  this  matter 
canon  law  proceeds  from  the  premise  that  the  par- 
ish pastors  are  entitled  to  demand  tithes  within  the 
entire  parish  boimds,  except  as  exemptions  exist. 
Hence  new  tithes  (those  yielded  by  hitherto  virgin 
soil)  are  also  accredited  to  the  parish  church.  The 
tithe  right  has  its  corresponding  circimiscriptions, 
and,  within  a  given  district,  may  cover  either  all 
or  only  certain  particular  fields,  may  embrace  all 
fruits,  or  only  stated  kinds  of  produce,  and  the 
amount  of  the  contribution  itself  may  vary,  except 
that  there  is  a  strong  presumption  to  fix  it  as  the 
actual  tenth  part.  Concurrently  with  the  tithe 
right  goes  the  tithe  obligation.  While  legislation 
once  ruled  that  the  duty  to  pay  tithes  was  umver- 
sal,  this  ruling  fell  short  of  unqualified  expressness 
and  eventually  became  a  dead  letter.  Accordingly, 
the  legal  presumption  in  favor  of  the  tithe  obliga- 
tion is  not  everywhere  in  force,  and  usually  evi- 
dence is  required  of  one  who  affirms  that  right. 
Another  consideration  qualifies  the  tithe  obligation, 
viz.,  the  distinction  between  real  and  personal 
tithes,  as  well  as  the  religious  belief  of  the  persons 
obligated.  Wherever  the  obligation  attaches  to 
real  estate,  the  personal  ownership  is  inmiaterial, 
since  the  real  tithe  is  payable  even  by  non-Christian 
owners.  But  the  personal  tithe  is  paid  only  by  the 
actual  parishioners.  According  to  the  maxim, 
"  tithes  are  to  be  paid  from  the  natural  yield," 
tithes  are  due  from  the  fruits  produced,  and  from 
these  directly.  Hence  the  obligation  attaches  to 
the  fruits,  even  when  these  are  alienated,  so  that  the 
tithe  can  be  required  of  the  third  party  who  con- 
trols the  produce.  Where  a  release  from  the  tithe 
obligation  is  affirmed,  such  release  must  be  proved 
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by  exceptional  ruling,  as  by  appealing  to  laws, 
privileges,  contract,  or  inveterate  usage.  More- 
over, the  clergy  never  tithe  one  another. 

Methods  of  payment  are  controlled  by  legal 
provisos,  custom,  contracts,  and  the  nature  of  the 
transaction.  Personal  tithes  are  paid,  as  a  rule,  at 
the  close  of  the  year.  In  case  of  ani- 
5.  Methods  mals,  usually  the  tenth  head  is  taken, 
of  Pajrment  just  as  it  comes,  nor  is  selection  al- 
lowed. Of  tithes  in  produce  it  is  gen- 
erally provided  that  so  soon  as  the  same  is  ready  for 
division,  the  tithe-payer  notifies  the  receiver,  so  that 
the  division  may  be  accomplished.  The  removal 
of  the  tithed  portion  devolves  on  the  payer,  al- 
though in  practise  the  opposite  custom  has  very 
generally  grown  up.  The  holders  of  tithes  are  ca- 
nonically  subject  to  various  customary  duties,  such 
as  that  of  contributing  toward  the  building  and 
maintenance  of  ecclesiastical  edifices.  Redemption 
of  the  tithes  by  means  of  fixed  payments  was  usual 
even  in  medieval  times;  and  the  Curia  sanctioned 
this  custom  in  so  far  as  it  benefited  the  Church.  On 
political  and  economic  groimds  the  State  promoted 
the  repeal  of  tithes,  though  not  always  with  due 
regard  to  the  weal  of  the  institutions  which  en- 
joyed the  tithes  and  were  partly  founded  thereon, 
as  in  France,  some  parts  of  Germany,  and  in  Switzer- 
land. Canon  law  views  the  tithes  as  objects  col- 
lateral to  things  spiritual,  and  accordingly  claims 
that  any  disputes  in  the  matter  must  come  before 
spiritual  tribimals.  This  ruling,  however,  proved  not 
to  be  permanently  tenable  against  the  State,  and 
was  modified  at  least  in  part.  E.  Sehlino. 

Bxbuoorapht:  For  the  Biblical  tithe  the  best  discuasions 
&re  to  be  found  in  the  commentaries  on  the  passages  cited 
and  in  the  works  on  O.  T.  theology  and  antiquities.  Con- 
sult particularly:  L.  SaabchQtz,  Daa  moaaiache  RecfUt 
Berlin,  1853;  S.  R.  Driver,  Commentary  on  Deuteronomy, 
pp.  166-173.  New  York,  1895;  H.  Lansdell,  The  Sacred 
Tenth,  2  vob.,  London,  1906;  idem.  The  Tithe  in  Scrip- 
ture. Being  Chapters  from  the  Sacred  Tenth.  With  a  re- 
vised Bibliography  on  Tithe  Paying  and  systematic  and 
proportionate  Giving,  ib.  1908;  Smith,  Rel.  of  Sem,  2d 
ed.,  pp.  245-253;  Scharer,  Oeschichte,  ii.  244-246,  251- 
252  et  passim,  Eng.  transl.,  II.,  i.  233,  239  et  passim; 
Nowack,  Arch&ologie,  ii.  257-259;  Benzinger,  ArchAologie, 
pp.  384  sqq.,  397;  DB,  iv.  780-781;  EB,  iv.  5102-05;  JE, 
xii.  150-152. 

For  the  ecclesiastical  tithe  consult:  Bingham,  Origines, 
v..  v.-vi.  (gives  full  and  exact  references  to  the  earlier 
literature);  J.  Selden,  The  Hist,  of  Tithes,  in  Works,  iii. 
1069-1298,  London,  1726;  W.  H.  Hale,  The  Antiquity  of 
the  Church-rate  System,  London,  1837;  R.  Swan,  The 
Principle  of  Church-rates,  from  the  Earliest  Evidence  of  their 
Existence  to  the  Present  Time,  London,  1837;  W.  Goode, 
A  Brief  Hist,  of  Church-rates,  2d  ed.,  London,  1838;  E. 
Ldning,  Geschichte  des  deutschen  Kirchenrechts,  ii.  676  sqq., 
Strosburg,  1878;  K.  Lamprecht,  Deutaches  Wirtschafts- 
leben  im  Mittelalter,  i.  113  sqq.,  608  sqq.,  Leiptsic,  1885; 
A.  L.  Riohter,  Kirchenrecht,  8th  ed.,  by  W.  Kahl,  pp. 
1313  sqq.,  Leipsic,  1886;  W.  Easterby,  The  Hist,  of  the 
Law  of  Tithes  in  England,  Cambridge,  1888;  M.  J.  Fuller, 
Our  Title  Deeds,  London,  1890;  P.  Fabre,  Recherches  sur 
le  dernier  de  S,  Pierre  en  Angleterre,  in  Milanges  O.  B.  de 
Rossi,  pp.  159-182,  Paris,  1892;  Roundell  Pahner,  Earl 
of  SelbomOt  Ancient  Facts  and  Fictions  concerning 
Churches  and  Tithes,  2d  ed.,  London,  1892;  H.  W.  Clark, 
A  Hist,  of  Tithes,  2d  ed.,  London,  1894;  C.  Meurer,  Zehnt 
und  Bodenzinsrecht  in  Bayem,  Stuttgart,  1898;  E.  Perels, 
Kirchliche  Zehnten  im  karolingischen  Reiche,  Berlin,  1904; 
E.  Hennig,  Die  p&pstlichen  Zehnten  aua  Deutschland  im 
Zeitalter  des  avignonesiaehen  PapHtums  und  todhrend  des 
grossen  Schismas,  Halle,  1910;  Hauok,  KD,  L  137  sqq.,  ii. 
222  sqq.;  Pastor,  Popes,  iv.  83. 


TinXTS,  ti'ti-fls  or  ti'tzt-Os,  ARTHUR  BEHEDIKT 
WILHELk :  German  Protestant;  b.  at  Sensburg 
(67  m.  8.6.  of  Konigsbeig)  July  28,  1864.  He  was 
educated  at  the  universities  of  Konigsberg  (1883- 
1885)  and  Berlin  (1885-90;  lie.  theol.,  1890),  and  in 
1891  became  privat-docent  for  systematic  theolo^ 
at  Berlin.  In  1895  he  wa3  appointed  associate 
professor  of  systematicatheology  and  New-Testament 
exegesis  in  the  University  of  Kiel,  and  f uU  professor 
five  years  later.  Since  1906  he  has  been  professor  of 
systematic  theology  at  Gottin^en,  and  since  1910 
one  of  the  chief  editors  of  the  Theologtsche  Literatw- 
zeitung.  He  has  written  Die  neutestamerUliche  Lekrt 
von  der  SeligkeU  und  ikre  Bedeutung  fur  die  Gtgen- 
wart  (4  parts,  Freiburg,  1895-1900);  Das  Ver- 
hdltnU  der  HermworU  zu  den  L0€)gia  des  MatOurut 
(Gottmgen,  1897);  Religion  und  Wissenschafl 
(Tubingen,  1904);  and  Der  Bremer  Radtkahsmut 
(1908). 

TITTMANN,  tit'mOn,  JOHAim  AUGUST  HEW- 
RICH:     Professor  in  Leipsic;     b.   in    T^angensaln 
(10  m.  n.  of  Qotha)  Aug.  1,  1773;   d.  in  Leipsic  Dee. 
30,  1831.    He  studied  in  Wittenberg  (M.A.,  1791), 
where  his  father  was  professor,  and  from  1792  in 
Leipsic,  where  he  became  bachelor  of  theology  and 
morning  preacher  at  the  imiversity  in  1795,  at  the 
same  time  beginning  to  deliver  lectures  in  theology. 
He  was  made  professor  extraordinary  in  philosopbj 
in  1796  and  in  1800  was  transferred  to  a  like  poca- 
tion  in  the  theological  faculty,  becoming  professor 
primarius  in  1818.    A  Ciceronian  gift  of  oratory  and 
marked  ability  in  practical  matters  enabled  him  to 
render  valuable  services  to  his  city  and  univenaty 
in  his  various  honorable  and  responsible  positioii:«  in 
Church  and  State.    His  theological  position  was  tint 
of  a  rationalistic  supematuralism,  which  in  his  time 
passed  for  orthodoxy.     Of  his  niunerous  publica- 
tions the  most  noteworthy  were  a  theological  en- 
cyclopedia (Leipsic,  1798) ;  a  text^book  of  homiletics 
(1804);    Pragrnatiache  Geschichte  der  Theologie  und 
Religion  in  der  protestanHschen  Kirche  wdkrend  der 
zweiten  Hdlfte  des  18.  JakrhunderU  (Breslau,  1805); 
InsHtutio  symbdica  ad  sententiam  eceleeioB  evangd- 
iccB  (Leipsic,  1811);    Ueber  SupranaturaliemuSy  Ra- 
tianalismuSf  und  Atheismua  (1816) ;  an  edition  of  the 
symbolical  books  (1817);    an  edition  of  the  Xev 
Testament  (1820);    and  a  series  of    programs  on 
New-Testament  synonyms  (1820-29;   collected  into 
book  i.  1829;  book  ii.  ed.  G.  Beecher,  1832;  Eng. 
transl.,  vols.  iii.  and  xviii.  of  T?ie  Biblical  CabineL 
Edmburgh,  1833-37).  (E.  ScHWABxt) 

Bibuooraphy:     AUgemeine   Kirehemeitunff,    1832,   no.  9; 

G.  W.  Frank,  Oeschichte  der  proteaiantitcken  TKeoiogis,  S. 

394,  Leipsic,  1875;  ADB,  xxrviii.  386. 


TITULAR  BISHOP.    See  Bishop,  Tm7i.AB. 

TITUS:  A  prominent  personage  in  the  curde  of 
Paul's  disciples,  known  solely  from  the  Paufine 
letters.  From  Gal.  ii.  1-^,  it  appears  that  he  mi 
the  son  of  heathen  parents,  that  he  was  not  gu^ 
cimicised  on  becoming  a  Christiaii,  and  that  he  re- 
mained uncircumcised  after  the  Apostolic  GkHmcil  st 
Jerusalem  (q.v.).  It  is  not  stated  that  he  wus  eon- 
verted  by  Paul,  but  such  an  asaumptioii  is  natinal: 
if  it  be  true,  Titus  came  from  one  of  the  pioviiiees 
where  Paul  preached  before  the  Apostolic  Coimcil, 
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i.e.,  Syria  or  Boutheastem  Asia  Minor;  most  com- 
mentatora  think  that  his  home  was  in  Antiocb. 
Paul's  taking  him  to  Jerusalem  imp[ies  that  he  was 
competent  to  help  Id  pleading  the  cause  whicli  called 
them  tJiither  and  Titua  ciin  hardly  have  been  new  in 
the  faith  at  that  time;  that  he  was  a  young  man  is 
pure  imagination.  In  II  Cor.  (ii.  13,  vii.  B-I6,  viii. 
23,  xii.  18)  Titus  appears  as  Paul's  trustetl  friend 
and  fellow-worker,  who  reconciled  the  Corinthian 
congregation  to  Paul  when  it  was  estranged  from 
him;  evidently  Titus  possessed  both  tact  and 
energy.  Paul  sent  him  back  to  Corinth  from 
Macedonia  to  collect  the  contributions  for  Jerusalem 
(IlCor.  viii.  6,  16-17).  To  these  data  the  epistle  to 
Titus  (i.  4-5,  iii,  12),  if  it  be  genuine  (see  Timothy, 
S  3),  adds  that  Titus  orgaiuKed  the  churches  in  Crete 
founded  by  Paul.  The  Acts  of  Paul  t«ll  nothing 
that  ia  not  founded  on  II  Tim.  iv.  10,  and  the  later 
Church  has  no  independent  tradition  of  Titus. 

One  can  not  help  asking  why  Titus  ia  not  men- 
tioned in  the  Acts  and  where  he  was  between  the 
Apostolic  Council  and  his  sudden  appearance  at 
Ephesus  about  six  years  later.  Both  questions  are 
answered  if  be  is  the  same  as  Silas  or  Silvanus,  as 
assumed  by  some  (e.g.,  by  F.  Zimmer;  against  the 
BssumpUon,  cS.  JPT,  1882,  538  eqq.),  and  one  at 
least  if  he  completes  the  "  we  "  of  Acts  xvi.,  xx,,  xxi., 
xxvii.,  x^iviii.  {so  e.g.,  Krenkel).  Ue  can  not  be  the 
redactor  of  the  Acts  because  of  Acts  xv.  Possibly 
Titus  did  not  i>elong  to  the  number  of  Paul's  steady 
companions,  but  like  Barnabas  and  ApoUos  went 
his  own  way  and  chose  his  own  fields  of  labor.  He 
is  not  mentioned  in  the  Acts  because  interest  there 
is  concentrated  on  Paul.  So  far  as  is  known  Titus 
was  the  first  purely  Greek  missionary.  He  may 
well  have  carried  the  Gospel  to  Crete  and  to  Dalma- 
lia,  perhaps  to  other  provinces  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Achaia  and  Macedonia,  and  have  labored  in 
these  regions  B-tler  the  death  of  Paul.  Herein  nuky  be 
lile  historical  kernel  of  the  pastoral  letters ;  probably 
too,  it  was  not  pure  invention  which  transferred 
Timothy  to  Ephesua  (see  Timothy,  i  5). 

(A.    JOUCHEB.) 

BwuoaHii-Hr ;  Baidu  tho  ortlcl™  in  the  Bible  diction- 
aria,  Ilio  lllerature  cited  under  Timathy  is  lo  be  oonaulWd. 
TITUS  OF  BOSTRA:  Bishop  of  Bostra  in  the 
Haurao;  d.  about  370.  He  had  a  severe  conflict 
with  Emperor  Julian,  apparently  not  of  his  seeking. 
At  the  S}-niKl  of  Antioeh  (363)  he  signed  a  letter  to 
Kmperor  Jovian  which  cont^ned  a  new  Nicene 
formula  of  faith.  According  to  Jerome  he  died  under 
Valens.  His  discourses  against  the  Mnnichcana, 
which  originated  doubtlessly  soon  after  the  death  of 
Julian,  treat  of  the  barbaric  and  illogical  character 
of  their  writings,  the  problem  of  sin  and  providence, 
the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and  the  relation  of  the 
Municheans  to  the  latter.  These  orations  manifest 
a  rich  culture,  and  Titus  furnished  the  best  anti- 
Maniehean  polemic  from  a  literary  point  of  view. 
The  estant  fragments  from  bia  exegetical  writings 
show  that  he  followed  the  Antiochian  traditions. 
(J,  Leipoldt.) 

BrauooBipHT;  Tbe  eouma  are  Titus' own  vrorloi — ed.  from 
the  Creek  uid  the  Syrinc  by  P.  de  Lacnrde.  2  vob..  Bel- 
lin,  lS5e:  SociBt«i.  Hul.  axL.  iii.  ZS,  and  Soiomea,  Hut. 
aecL,  Iii.  U,  vL  4,  both  in  NPNF.  3  •ST..  vol.  ii.i  EpipU- 
aiui|  Har.,  bcvL  21;   and  Jenune,  O*  >ir.  SI.,  dl.,  sod 


Buitt..  lu.,  both  in  En«.  tnutsl..  in  NPNF.  2  aer.,  liL. 
vi.  Coniult:  J.  Sickenbecser.  in  TU.  xii.  1  (1901); 
OalUndi,  BtbliMica  palnm  magna,  pp.  415-477.  L^deo. 
1(177:    Ceiilier.   Autniri   aacrlt.   iv.   339-345:    DCB,   iv, 

TO  REMAin  BIBLE.    &ee  Biblb  Versions,  B, 
IV.,  i  9. 

TOBAGO.     See  West  Indics. 


TOBLER,  TITITS:  Authority  on  Palestinian 
geography;  b.  at  Stein  (20  m.  n.e.  of  Zurich), 
Switzerland,  June  25,  1806;  d.  In  Munich  Jan.  21, 
1877.  He  studied  medicine  at  Zurich  and  Vienna, 
and  undertook  for  medical  purposes  a  journey  in 
Palestine,  1835-36;  tho  result  of  which  wasLustreus 
im  Morgeniand  (2  pts.,  Zurich,  1839).  Having  be- 
come interested  in  the  geographical  and  topograph- 
ical investigations  of  the  holy  land,  he  made  three 
more  journeys  to  Palestine,  the  first  in  1345,  and  as 
the  literary  results  of  this  journey  appeared,  Bethle- 
hem (St.  Gall,  1849);  Golgotha  (1851);  Die  SUodv 
guellt  und  der  Oelberg  (1852);  DenkbUUIer  aui  Jeru- 
salem (1853);  Topographit  von  Jcrugcdem  und  seinen 
Umgebungen  (2  vols.,  Berlin,  1853-54);  Beitrag  zur 
mediHniacken  Topographie  von  Jerusalem  (I8S5). 
After  the  second  he  published  Flanographie  von 
Jeruaalem  (Gotha,  1858);  and  DHOe  Wandenatg 
nock  Palaitina  (1859).  In  1865  he  undertook  hia 
last  journey  to  Palestine,  and  published  BibHogra- 
pbia  geographica  Paltxtina  (Lcipsie,  1867);  Nam- 
retk  in  PaMsitna  (Berlin,  1868);  Paleatinm  lUscrip- 
lione^  ex  aisculo  iv.,  v.,  et  vi.  (St.  Gall,  1869);  and 
Deacriptionea  terra)  sancla  ex  saeula  viii.,  ix.,  xii,, 
et  XV.  (Leipsic,  1874).  In  1871  he  went  to  Munich, 
where  he  became  active  in  the  French  society 
"  Orient  latin."  He  was  the  first  authority  of  his 
day  on  the  topography  of  Palestine,  and  although 
some  of  hia  results  have  been  superseded  by  exca- 
vations, yet  he  remains  unexcelled  as  a  systematic 
investigator  in  archeology  and  topography  from 
the  sources. 
BiBLHiaBtPBT:    B.  J.  Heim.  Dr.  Tilut  TobUt,  der  PaUt- 

Unafahrer.   Zurich,    1ST9;    R.   Rahricht.   BibliolAiKa  eto- 

prapAuu  PalMlina,  no.  1S24,  Beriin.  1890. 

TODD,  HEHRY  JOHH:  Church  of  England;  b. 
about  1763  (baptised  at  Britford,  2  m.  s.e.  of  Salis- 
bury, Feb.  13,  1763);  d.  atSettrington  (18m.  n.e.  of 
York)  Dec.  24,  1845.  He  studied  at  Magdalen  Col- 
lege, Oxford  (B.A.,  1784);  became  fellow  tutor  and 
lecturer  at  Hertford  College,  M.A.,  1786;  in  1785  he 
was  ordained  deacon  as  curate  at  East  Lockinge, 
Berkshire;  took  priest's  orders,  1787;  was  curate 
of  St.  John  and  St.  Bridget,  Bcckermet,  1787-18^; 
became  a  minor  C4inon  in  Canterbury  Cathedral; 
was  sinecure  rector  of  Orgarswick,  1791-92;  vicar 
of  Milton,  near  Canterbury,  1792-1801;  rector  of  All 
Hallows,  Lombard  St.,  London,  1801-10;  rector  of 
Woolwich,  1803-05;  vicar  of  Edlesbrough,  Bucking- 
hamshire, 1805-07;  rector  of  Coulsdon,  Surrey, 
1807-12;  vicar  of  Addington  1812-20;  royal  chap- 
lain in  ordinary  1812—15;  rector  of  Settringlon, 
1820-45;  prebendary  of  York,  1830-45;  and  arch- 
deacon at  Cleveland,  1832-45.  He  was  also  keeper 
of  manuscripts  at  Lambeth  Palace,  1803-07,  and  in 
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1824  becELiue  a,  member  of  the  RoyaJ  Society  of 
Literuture.  He  edited  the  poetical  works  of  Milton 
(London,  1801};  and  the  works  of  Spenser  (1805); 
wrote  the  lite  of  Brian  Walton  (2  vols.,  1821);  and 
of  Archbishop  Cranmer  {2  vols.,  1831);  also  Some 
Account  of  the  Deans  of  Canterbury  (Canterbury, 
1793);  Illustrations  of  the  Livea  and  WriHnga  of 
dower  and  Chauar  (London,  1810);  A  Catalogue  of 
the  ArchiepUcopal  ManvscHpU  in  the  Library  of 
Lambeth  Palace  (1812);  Original  Sin,  Free-WiU. 
Grace,  Regeneration,  Juatification,  Good  Works,  and 
Universal  Redemption  (1818);  A  Vindication  of  our 
Authorized  Tranalalion  and  TramlatOTs  of  the  Bible 
(1819);  An  Account  of  Greek  Maituacripts,  chiefiy 
Biblical,  of  the  Late  Professor  CartyU  (1823);  A 
Uittory  of  the  College  of  Bonhommea,  at  Aihridge 
(1823);  Of  Confamtm  and  Absdution  OSaS);  and 
Repertorium  Tkeologicum  (1838). 
BTBLioaiupBT:    J.  Nichola,  Lileram  Amcdola  of  tin  ISUi 

CxUunr.  ii,  672.  Hi.  162.  Q  voU..  London.  lSlZ-16:   idem. 

/UwlnUumj  oflhe  Lilrrary  H-ut.  o/lAi  ISlh  Cmturv,  ".  820. 

flSI-ese,  vii.  54,  bf-i^.  S  voia.,  ib.  1S17-S8:    DNB,  Ivi. 

428-430. 

TODD,  JOHH:  American  Congregationaliat; 
b.  at  Rutland,  Vt.,  Oct.  9,  1800;  d.  at  Kttafield. 
Mass.,  Aug.  24,  18T3.  He  was  graduated  from  Yale 
College,  liW2;  taught  for  a  year;  studied  (our  years 
at  Andover  Theological  Seminary;  was  pastor  in 
Groton,  Mass.,  1827-33;  Nortliampton  1833-36; 
of  the  First  Congregational  Church,  Pliiladelphia, 
1836-42;  and  Pittefield,  1842-72.  He  was  a  man  of 
national  reputation,  and  took  an  active  interest  in 
educational  progress.  He  was  the  author  of  Lecturcx 
to  Children  (Northampton,  1834-68),  translated  into 
various  languages,  printed  in  raised  letters  for  the 
blind,  and  used  as  a  school-book  for  the  liberated 
slaves  in  Sierra  Leone;  the  Student'e  Mamial  (1835), 
which  had  a  wide  circulation  and  large  influence; 
and  numerous  stories  for  the  young.  A  collected 
edition  of  his  books  appeared  {London,  1853,  new 
ed.,  6  vols.,  1882), 
BiBUoaRAFBT:  J.  Todd.  The  Sloru  of  hit  Lifi  told  maMy  bu 

himtdl,  NeH  York,  1878. 

TOELLNER,  tol'iiir,  JOHANN  GOTTLIEB:  Pro- 
fessor in  Frankfort^on-the-tWcr;  b.  in  Charlotten- 
burg  (a  suburb  of  Berlin)  Dec.  9,  1724;  d.  in 
Frankfort-on-the-Oder  Jan.  26,  1774.  He  entered 
the  University  of  Halle  in  1741,  living  in  the  house- 
hold of  S.  J.  Baunigarten  (q.v.)  and  having  the 
care  of  his  iibrary.  After  being  tutor  in  Pomerania 
and  in  Berlin,  in  1748  he  became  chapkin  of  Count 
Schwerin's  regiment  at  Frankfort;  in  1756  professor 
of  philosophy  and  theology  in  the  university, 
where  he  endeared  himself  to  the  students  by  the 
warm  personal  interest  he  took  in  all  their  affairs. 
His  health  was  never  robust;  and  an  eirtrerae  devo- 
tion to  work  brought  on  a  complete  breakdown  and 
led  to  his  death  at  the  early  age  of  forty-nine. 

After  Seraler  and  J.  D.  Michaelis,  TBUner  was  the 
most  iraportaiit  representative  of  the  semirationalis- 
tie  tendency  in  Protestant  theology  of  the  eighteenth 
eeitury,  theoretically  founded  by  Wolf  but  prac- 
ticiliy  the  outcome  of  HaUensian  Ketism,  which 
strove  to  retain  the  supernatural  character  of  Chris- 
tianity as  a  divine  revelation,  (o  hold  fast  to  the 
divine  mission  of  Jesus  and  aijove  all  to  the  "  beauti- 


ful morality  of  Christianity,"  while  it  lejccl^-d  the 
positive  dogmas  of  the  Church  as  untenable,  in- 
difterent.  or  morally  worthless.  He  regarded  ctwdi 
as  a  necessary  evil;  the  Church  or  the  papacy 
might  set  forth  its  system,  but  no  one  has  the  right 
to  propound  a  system  for  all  time  and  it  is  unreaaon- 
able  and  unchristian  to  reproach  anyone  for  devil- 
tion  from  orthodoxy  in  merely  theologicfd  matten. 
He  makes  inspiration  assistance  from  God.  but  in 
no  way  extraordinary.  The  doctrine  of  the  Trinitj 
invol\-ea  so  much  that  is  improbable  and  contra- 
dictory that  one  does  best  to  disregard  it.  Original 
sin  ia  opposed  to  both  reason  and  Scripture.  Of 
ToUner's  many  books,  all  dry  and  prolix,  yet  aho"'- 
ing  dogmatic  acuteness  and  independence  of  judg- 
ment, the  following  are  most  noteworthy:  Prediglen 
(Frankfort,  1755);  Da»  Abendmahl  des  Herm  jtyfs 
oUe  VerOchler  desielben  (I75(i);  Leiden  dea  ErUtm 
(1757);  Sin  Christ  und  Held  oder  Nachrichim  tor. 
FeldnuiTuJudl  Schicerin  (I75S) ;  Gedanken  von  if 
wahren  Lehrart  in  der  dogmatischem  Theologie  {17 591 
which  best  presents  his  views  on  the  controversies  of 
liis  time;  a  translation  and  continuation  of  Turr?- 
tin's  church  history  (1759);  manuaia  of  dognulic 
theology  (1760),  moral  theology  (1762),  henneneu- 
tics  (1765),  and  pastoral  theology  (1767);  Df 
thdiige  Gehorsam  Jesu  unterwuchi  (Breelau,  176S;, 
and  Zunatze  (Berlin.  1770),  which  raiaed  mucb 
controversy  because  of  its  depa,rture  from  ortbodoi 
teaching;  Aleine  Ueberiejigungen  (1769);  Unltr- 
riclU  von  tynAolischen  BOdiem  (ZQllichau,  17S9); 
GStiliche  Eing^ning  der  heUigm  Schrift  (Mitau,  1773). 
important  for  his  doctrine  of  inspiration  (cf.  also  »n 
earlier  treatise,  Vom  Unterschied  der  heiligen  Scieifl 
unddesWorlet  GoUee,  1767);  Meine  Va/rndUe  (1772): 
FermicA  etnra  Seioeises  der  cArwriicACTi  ff-riiyion  ( 1 772) ; 
Theologiscke  Unterntchungen  (2  vols.,  Riga,  1772- 
1774);  Commentaiio  de  poleatale  Dei  legialatoria  n*n 
mere  arbitraria  (Frankfort,  1775).  A  System  da 
dagmatischen  Theologie  (2  vols.,  Nuremberg,  1775), 
claiming  to  have  been  publi^ed  from  a  manu- 
script of  Tcillner's,  is  thought  by  many  not  to  be  his 
work  or,  it  so,  not  to  present  his  mature  vieB* 
(cf.  Gass,  189sqq.).  (J.  A.  WAOENMASst.) 

Haru&uch  hertJanirr  .  .  .  PtTionen.  xiv.  2.  pp.  5  aqq., 
17  vols..  LeijBiB,  1784-1815;  C.  W.  F.  Walch,  .VnuAfo- 
liaionw^litrhle.  iii.  3M  »qq..  Q  psTts.  Lemso.  1771-83: 
W.  Gaaa,  Gacliichit  drr  protalmUiachin  Doomalik.  iv  IfS 
sqq..  270  sqq..  Berlin.  1SS7;  H.  A.  von  Luiderer.  iVfMrti 
DoBmaiar*cliit>^',  Tabiogen,  18S1;    ADB,  zxxviiL  427. 

TOFFTEEIT,  OLAF  ALFRED:  Protestant  Ejh*- 
copal,  orientahst;  b.  in  the  parish  of  Sproge,  Island 
of  Gotland,  Sweden,  June  26.  1863.  He  rood  red  hia 
education  at  the  higher  State  College  of  Visbj. 
Sweden  (B.A.,  1885),  the  University  of  Upsals, 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  Chicago  Uoiveisty 
(feUow  in  Semitics,  1903-05;  Ph.D.,  1905);  wrvcd 
as  rector  of  St.  Angarius'  Church,  BfinneApolK 
1892-1901;  was  made  priest,  1893;  dooent  id 
Assyriology,  University  of  Chicago,  1906;  became 
professor  of  Semitic  languages  and  Old-Teatamsit 
literature  in  tlie  Western  Theolo^oa] 
Chicago,  1906;  curator  of  the  Oriental 
the  same  institution  in  the  same  year;  and  libruiia 
of  the  Hibbard  Egyptian  Library  of  that  in 
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in  1907.  He  is  the  author  of  Vdra  Fddera  Kyrka 
(Minneapolis,  1897);  Myths  and  the  BiUe  (1899); 
Ancient  Chronology ^  part  i.  (Chicago,  1907);  R^ 
searches  in  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  Creography, 
part  i.  (1908);  and  The  Historic  Exodus  (1909). 

T06ARMAH.    See  Table  of  the  Nations,  §  4. 

TOKEN,  COMMUNION:  A  small  plate  of  lead 
marked  on  one  side  with  one  initial  or  more  or  with 
some  device,  referring  to  the  place  or  the  minister 
or  the  date  of  the  congregation,  given  to  intending 
communicants  and  collected  from  them  just  prior  to 
their  receiving  the  communion.  Such  articles, 
dififering  very  much  in  size,  in  workmanship,  and  in 
intrinsic  worth,  were  at  one  time  in  general  use  in 
Presbyterian  churches,  but  probably  now  they  are 
not  used  at  all.  Their  origin  has  been  traced  to  the 
earliest  times  of  the  Christian  Church  and  even  be- 
fore and  beyond  it.  It  is  well  known  that  the  initiates 
in  the  Greek  and  Latin  mysteries  had  marked  stones 
or  other  articles  as  means  of  proving  their  membeiv 
ship  in  such  brotherhoods,  also  that  the  primitive 
Christians  had  similar  means  of  identification  and 
that  by  showing  these  they  were  s\u«  of  reception 
and  kind  treatment  from  their  fellow  Christians. 
Such  articles  w^ould  be  of  particular  value  in  times 
of  persecution.  It  is  probably  not  possible  to  write 
a  consecutive  history  of  the  token  but  it  can  be 
shown  that  its  use  was  known  from  time  to  time. 
At  the  present  day  printed  cards  with  emblems  on 
them  are  in  use  among  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Italy, 
Bavaria,  and  other  countries.  So  the  use  of  similar 
means  of  evidence  of  membership  in  Protestant  com- 
munions can  be  shown  to  have  existed  in  England 
in  Reformation  times.  They  were  once  much  used 
in  France  among  the  Huguenots.  But  the  Scotch 
Presbyterians  and  their  children  in  Ireland,  Canada, 
and  the  United  States  were  the  first  to  adopt  as  a 
regular  practise  the  use  of  tokens  in  connection  with 
the  Lord's  Supper.  The  tokens  for  such  use  were 
part  of  the  church  outfit.  Those  who  intended  to 
commune  and  were  entitled  to  do  so  applied  for 
them  on  a  specified  day  before  the  communion  and 
brought  them  with  them  when  communion-day 
came.  It  was  the  common  practise  for  the  com- 
municants to  sit  at  long  tables  and  be  served  by 
the  church  officers,  but  before  the  elements  were  dis- 
tributed the  officers  went  along  the  tables  and  col- 
lected the  tokens.  It  was  a  rare  and  thrilling  ex- 
perience to  discover  a  person  who  had  not  the  token. 
This  offender  was  denied  the  sacrament.  There  are 
several  large  collections  of  these  communion  tokens 
in  private  hands  and  some  on  public  exhibition. 

Biblioorapht:  R.  Shields,  The  Story  of  the  Token,  New  York, 
1801;  2d  ed..  Philadelphia,  1902;  R.  Dick,  ScoUiah  Com- 
munion Tokens  other  than  those  of  the  Establiehed  Church, 
Edinburgh,  1902. 

TOLAND,  JOHN:  English  deist;  b.  near  London- 
derry, Ireland,  Nov.  30,  1670;  d.  at  Putney  (Lon- 
don, W.)  Mar.  11,  1722.  He  was  bom  of  Roman- 
Catholic  parentage,  changed  his  original  name, 
Junius  Janus,  at  school,  and  became  a  Protestant  at 
the  age  of  sixteen.  From  1687  he  studied  at  the  uni- 
versities of  Glasgow,  Edinburgh  (M.A.,  1690),  and 
Leydcn,  1692-94.  He  spent  several  years  at  Oxford, 
and  published  his  principal  work,  Christianity  not 


Mysterious  (1696;  2d.  enlai^ed  ed.,  London,  1696), 
which  made  a  great  sensation  (see  Deism,  §  5).  The 
book  was  biuned  by  the  hangman  at  Dublin,  Toland 
being  in  the  city  at  the  time.  The  rest  of  his  career 
is  obscure.  He  spent  much  of  his  time  on  the  con- 
tinent receiving  favors.  He  engaged  in  miscellane- 
ous literary  work  and  in  writing  pamphlets,  lapsing 
into  distress.  Other  works  were.  An  Apology  for 
Mr,  Toland  (London,  1697);  Nazarenus,  Containing 
the  History  of  the  Gospel  o/BamabaSj  the  Gospel  of  the 
McJumietana,  Also  the  Original  Plan  of  Christianity 
(1718).  Pantheisticon  (1720);  and  Tetradymus,  con- 
taining Mangoneutes  (1720). 

Bibuoobapht:  To  A  CoUection  of  Several  Pieces  of  Mr, 
John  Tolandt  2  vols.,  London,  1726,  there  Lb  prefixed  a 
Life  by  Dee  Maiseaux.  Consult  further:  An  Historical 
Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  .  .  .  Mr.  John  Toland^ 
London,  i702;  J.  L.  Mosheim,  in  V indicia  antiqua  Chris- 
tianorum  discipHnoB^  2d  ed.,  Hamburg,  1722;  V.  Lechler* 
Oeschichte  des  englischen  Deismus,  pp.  180-209,  Stuttgart, 
1841;  J.  Hunt,  in  Contemporary  Review,  viii  (1868),  178- 
198;  idem.  Religious  Thought  in  England,  ii.  236-262, 
London,  1873;  J.  F.  Nourrisson,  PhUowphies  de  la  natuTe, 
Paris,  1887;  DNB,  Ivi.  438-442;  and  literature  under 
Dkxsm. 

TOLEDO,  CITY,  BISHOPRIC,  AND  SYNODS  OF. 

I.  City  and  Bishopric. 

History  and  Remains  (f  1). 
The  Bishopric  (f  2). 
II.  Synods. 

The  Three  Ecclesiastical  Synods  (f  1). 
The  Semi-Political  Synods  (§  2). 

L  City  and  Bishopric:  Toledo,  one  of  the  most 
ancient  and  famous  of  the  cities  of  Spain,  is  situated 
in  the  central  part,  41  m.  s.s.w.  of  Madrid.  It  rises 
on  a  bold  promontory  surroimded  on  three  sides  by 
a  deep  gorge  of  the  river  Tagus.  Under  the  name 
Toletum  it  is  mentioned  by  Livy  in  connection  with 
the  year  192  b.c.  as  a  ''  small  town  but 

I.  History  strong  in  its  situation."  After  the 
and        Roman  time  it  fell  to  the  Visigoths, 

Remains,  becoming  their  capital  imder  King  Leo- 
vigUd  (568-686)).  Under  the  Moors 
(from  714)  it  was  the  center  of  Mohanmiedan  power 
in  Spain  and  enjoyed  a  long  period  of  prosperity. 
On  May  25,  1085,  Alfonso  VI.  the  Valiant,  of  Leon 
and  Castile,  wrested  the  city  from  the  Mohammed- 
ans and  gave  the  name  of  New  Castile  to  the  region. 
The  city  thenceforth  was  a  favorite  residence  of  the 
Castilian  monarchs;  it  became  the  political  and  in- 
tellectual center  of  old  Spain  and  no  less  important 
ecclesiastically.  Its  churches,  convents,  chapels, 
and  hospitals  occupied  more  than  half  of  its  area, 
while  the  archbishops  of  Toledo — with  title  of  pri- 
mate of  all  Spain — ^wielded  a  powerful  influence. 
Their  names  are  connected  with  the  weightiest 
events  in  Spanish  history;  they  commanded  armies; 
with  their  immense  wealth  they  built  schools,  hos- 
pitals, and  public  works;  and,  representing  the  best 
and  highest  civilization  of  their  time,  they  fostered 
art  and  science.  The  cathedral  of  Toledo  is  an 
enormous  structure  occupying  the  site  of  a  Christian 
church  of  the  Visigothic  period  and  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin  by  King  Recared  Apr.  12,  587.  The  Moors 
made  this  church  their  principal  mosque.  The 
foundation  of  the  present  structure  was  laid  in  1227, 
and  the  work  of  building  went  on  till  1492,  when  it 
was  completed  as  at  present:  of  the  two  projecting 
towers  the  southem  is  still  unfinished.    The  style  is 
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early  Gothic  with  later  features  corresponding  to  the 
long  period  of  building.  The  forty  chapels,  pro- 
fusely decorated  and  nch  in  art  treasures,  are  of 
later  date  than  the  main  structure.  In  the  chapel 
of  the  Holy  Sacrament  the  Mozarabic  Liturgy  (q.v.) 
is  still  used,  and  the  Capilla  de  la  Viigen  del  Si^ra- 
rio  contains  an  ancient  wooden  statue  of  the  Virgin 
overlaid  with  silver  which  is  considered  the  pal- 
ladium of  the  city.  Many  of  the  former  churches 
and  convents  of  Toledo  are  now  in  ruins;  or,  like 
the  palace  of  the  inquisition,  have  been  converted 
to  secular  uses.  The  population,  once  estimated  at 
200,000,  had  fallen  to  23,375  in  1900,  but  the  city 
is  rich  in  historical  remains.  Its  surviving  churches, 
not  a  few  of  them  formerly  Mohammedan  mosques 
or  Jewish  synagogues,  its  hundred  towers  and  lofty 
walls,  its  narrow  tortuous  streets  with  houses  open- 
ing within  on  spacious  courts  and  gardens,  and  the 
like,  make  it  the  most  medieval  city  in  modem 
Europe  and  the  most  Moorish  city  in  present-day 
Spain.  The  provincial  library  of  70,000  volimies 
and  numerous  manuscripts  is  preserved  in  the  archi- 
episcopal  palace.  The  university,  founded  in  1490, 
was  discontinued  in  1845.  The  manufacture  of 
ecclesiastical  vestments  is  still,  as  formerly,  one  of 
the  most  important  of  the  city's  industries. 

According  to  tradition  the  first  bishop  of  Toledo 
was  Eugenius,  a  disciple  of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite, 
by  whom  he  was  sent  from  Paris.  The  bishopric  was 
certainly  in  existence  in  the  early  fourth  centiuy, 
since  Bishop  Melantius  of  Toledo  was  at  the  Synod 
of  Elvira  (300).     Bishop  Montanus  (522-531)  was 

proclaimed  metropolitan  at  the  synod 

2.  The      of  527  [or   531;    see  (3),  below],  not- 

Bishopric.   withstanding  the  claim  of  the  bishop  of 

Carthagcna  to  the  dignity.  Under 
Aurasius  (603-615)  the  influence  of  Toledo  began 
to  increase  owing  to  the  residence  of  the  Visigothic 
kings  in  the  city.  From  653  its  archbishops  pre- 
sided at  synods  and  were  the  first  to  sign  their  can- 
ons, and  canon  vi.  of  the  synod  of  681  [see  (12),  be- 
low] attests  that  the  archbishop  of  Toledo  had  at- 
tained the  primacy,  triumphing  over  his  rivals,  the 
metropolitans  of  Seville  and  Tarragona.  Ildephon- 
sus  (q.v.),  archbishop  657-667,  is  honored  in  the 
Spanish  church  for  his  zeal  for  the  veneration  of 
Mary.  Sindered  (707-721)  made  little  eflFort  to  check 
the  corruption  which  found  entrance  among  clergy 
as  well  as  laity  in  the  latter  days  of  the  Gothic  rule 
and  fled  from  his  see  to  Rome  before  the  Arabs. 
Elipandus  (c.  783-808)  became  involved  in  the 
Adoptionist  controversy  (see  Adoptionism,  §§  2-4). 
King  Alfonso,  after  he  had  regained  the  city, 
exerted  himself  to  increase  its  Christian  population, 
and  was  ably  seconded  in  the  restoration  of  the  dio- 
cese by  Bernard,  a  French  monk  whom  he  caused  to 
be  chosen  archbishop  in  1086.  Bernard  received 
the  palliiun  from  Pope  Urban  II.,  and  was  declared 
primate  of  all  the  Spanish  realm  at  Rome  in  1088. 
Rodrigo  Ximenes  de  Rada  (1209-47)  was  one  of  the 
most  learned  and  zealous  of  the  archbishops  of 
Toledo.  He  fought  against  the  Moslems,  won  the 
affection  of  the  poor  by  his  benevolence,  helped  to 
found  and  build  the  new  cathedral,  stoutly  defended 
his  right  to  the  primacy  against  the  other  arch- 
bishops, and  wrote  several   historical  works   (col- 


lected by  A.  Schott  in  Hispanta  iUustrcUa,  vol.  ii., 
Frankfort,  1603^)8).  Cardinal  Ximenes  (see 
Ximenes  de  Cisneros,  Francisco;  1495-1517), 
as  archbishop  and  statesman,  exerted  a  mighty  in- 
fluence; he  was  chief  inquisitor  and  a  promoter  of 
science  and  art.  Bartolome  Carranza  (q.v.)  is  said 
to  have  expended  more  than  1,000,000  ducats  in 
charitable  foundations.  Fernandez  de  Cordova 
(1755-71),  whose  philanthropy  was  inexhaustible, 
was  expelled  from  court  because  of  sympathies  with 
the  Jesuits.  The  revenues  of  the  archdiocese  have 
greatly  declined  and  its  influence  has  been  weak- 
ened. The  suffragan  bishoprics  at  present  are 
Coria,  Chienca,  Madrid,  Plasencia,  and  Siguenza. 
The  chapter  consists  of  sixty-four  members,  the 
niunber  of  priests  is  600,  of  parishes  445,  and  of 
souls,  508,250. 

n.  Synods:  The  usual  oflScial  reckoning  of  eighteen 
synods  of  Toledo  is  incorrect  and  arbitrary;  since, 
on  the  one  hand,  not  all  were  Sp>anish- Visigothic 
national  synods;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  two  which 

met  in  the  city  on  the  Tagus  are  not 

z.  The      included.    NaturaUy  the  Arian  synod 

Three       discussed  in  connection  with  that  of 

Ecdesias-   589  [see  (3)  below]  would  be  passed  by 

tical        with  silence.  (1)  Of  a  Spanish  national 

Synods,     synod,  of  the  year  400,  twenty  canons 

and   two   documents    concerning  the 
reinstatement  of  Priscillianist  bishops  are  presored. 
Canons  i.,  iii.,  iv.,  and  viii.  expressly  contend  for  the 
celibacy  of  the  priesthood.      (2)  The  acts  of  the 
national  synod  of  447  contain  eighteen  anathemas 
against  the  Priscillianists  and  a  symbol  of  faith 
(wrongly  attributed  to  the  first  synod  of  Toledo), 
noteworthy  since  it  first  pronounces  the  orthodox 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  thus  early  emphasiies 
the  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit  from  the  Father 
and  the  Son  (see  Filioque  Controversy).  (3)  The 
third  synod  in  527  or  531  is  not  included  in  the 
official  list,  being  a  provincial,  not  a  national,  synod. 
Two  letters  of  Archbishop  Montanus  concerning  the 
consecration  of  the  chrism  are  an  appendix  to  this 
synod.    The  third  official  synod.  May  8,  589,  was 
the  most  important  of  the  synods  of  T<^edo,  since 
the  religious  policy  of  Leander  and    Recared  L 
(586-601)    here   reached   its   highest    point.    Vx 
disciplinary  decrees  (capitula)  degraded  the  State 
to  the  position  of  mere  beadle  of  the  Church,  exalted 
the  hierarchy  above  the  crown,  made  the  higher 
clergy  princes,  and  transformed  the  national  synods 
into  diets  of  the  realm  in  which  the  bishops  had 
the  decisive  voice.    The  83mod  was  preceded  by  t 
conference  of  Arian  and  Catholic  prelates,  in  the 
course  of  which  Recared  went  over  to  the  Oatho- 
lies  and  induced  a  considerable  part  of  his  peo- 
ple to  abjure  Arianism.    The  first  thirteen  caDOOS 
are  condemnatory  of  Arianism.    The  third  is  note- 
worthy as  the  first  decided  repudiatioQ  by  a  great 
western  synod  of  the  Greek  view  of  the  prooessioB 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.    Canon  xiv.,  at  least  indireetly, 
disapproves  of  the  semi-Aiian  dozology,  gtaria  ftii 
per  filium  in  apiritu  sancto.     Canon  xv.  ooodemns 
the  Arian  practise  of  rebaptiiing  convertB.    Gun* 
xvi.  condenms  the  semi-Arianism  adc^yted  by  the 
Arian  synod  of  580,  namely,  of  receiving  praaetptei 
from  the  Roman  Church  by  the  laying  on  of  haodi 
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the  acceptance  of  the  Lord's  Slipper  (Arian),  and 
the  above-mentioned  doxology.  Canons  xx.-xxiii. 
concern  the  acceptance  of  the  first  four  eciunenical 
councils.  Happily  the  decisions  of  the  fifth  ecu- 
menical council  (Second  Constantinople,  553)  were 
not  submitted,  and  by  tacitly  rejecting  them,  the 
Spanish- Visigothic  church  was  still  in  latent  schism 
with  Rome  at  the  time  of  the  Arab  incursion  in  711. 
The  first  of  the  twenty-three  disciplinary  chapters 
declares  the  old  canons,  the  ordinances  of  the 
councils,  and  the  synodal  letters  of  the  Roman 
bishops  valid.  Chapter  v.  enjoins  the  celibacy  of  the 
clergy.  Chapter  xiii.  forbids  clerics  to  bring  suit 
against  their  fellows  before  a  secular  tribunal.  Chap- 
ter xiv.  excludes  Jews  from  judicial  positions  and 
offices  with  power  of  infficting  punishment  on 
Christians,  and  prohibits  marriage  or  concubinage 
with  a  Christian  woman,  and  possession  of  Chris- 
tian slaves.  Chapter  xvi.  reads:  "  Spiritual  and 
secular  judges  shall  work  together  to  uproot  the 
idolatry  [i.e.,  old  heathen  practises  retained  by 
Christians]  so  wide-spread  in  Spain  and  Gaul  [Septi- 
mania]."  Chapter  xvii.  is  directed  against  abortion, 
and  shows  the  same  tendency  to  make  civil  officials 
aid  and  serve  the  ecclesiastical.  Chapter  xviii. 
requires  annual  instead  of  semi-annual  synods  and 
makes  judges  and  fiscal  agents  mere  tools  of  the 
bishops.  In  like  manner  chapter  xix.,  placing  the 
care  of  all  church  property  in  the  hands  of  the 
episcopal  consecrator,  and  chapter,  xxi.  exalt  the 
episcopal  power. 

(4)  A  national  synod  of  Dec.  5,  633,  was  called  by 
King  Sisenand  and  presided  over  by  Isidore  of 
Seville.  Seventy-five  chapters  were  issued,  the 
most  noteworthy  (Ivii.-lxvi.)  relating  to  the  Jews. 
Chapter  Ivii.  forbids  the  compulsory  baptism  of 
Israelites,  but  declares  that  the  Jews  already  con- 
verted by  force  during  the  reign  of 

2.  The  Sisebut  (612-620;  see  Sisebut)  must 
Semi-       remain    Christians.     Chapters    Iviii.- 

Political    Ixvi.  imposed  the  harsh^  penalties 

Synods,  upon  Jews  who  returned  to  the  faith 
of  their  fathers  after  baptism.  (5)  A 
national  synod  in  636,  convened  by  the  new  King 
Chintila,  and  presided  over  by  Archbishop  Eugenius 
I.,  adopted  in  eight  chapters  what  was  merely  a 
stronger  repetition  of  chapter  Ixxv.  of  the  preceding 
ooimcil  in  confirmation  of  the  power  of  the  throne. 
(6)  Another  national  synod,  638,  imder  King  Chin- 
tila reviewed,  in  the  nineteen  chapters,  all  the  anti- 
Jewish  decrees  of  the  fourth  synod.  Chapter  iii. 
orders  the  expulsion  of  all  Jews  who  refused  bap- 
tism. Chapter  xv.,  against  the  greed  of  the  bishops, 
orders  that  the  Church  retain  whatever  the  kings  or 
others  have  donated.  (7)  A  national  83mod,  Oct.  18, 
646.  was  called  by  King  Chindasvinth,  who  by  the 
deposition  of  Tulga  had  gained  the  throne.  After 
suppressing  a  revolt  he  simmioned  the  synod,  and 
his  purpose  of  drastic  retaliation  against  the  spirit- 
ual and  temporal  nobility  appears  in  the  Draconian 
measures  and  penalties  of  the  first  of  the  six  chap- 
ters. (8)  A  national  s3niod,  Dec.  16,  653,  called  by 
Recesvinth,  son  of  Chindasvinth,  relaxed  the  harsh 
penalties  provided  by  the  preceding  83mod  but 
reenacted  the  anti-Jewish  laws  of  the  fourth  83mod. 
(9)  A  provincial  eynod,  Nov.,  655,  presided  over  by 


the  metropolitan  Eugenius  II.,  adopted  seventeen 
canons  mostly  in  favor  of  the  bishops.  Celibacy  of 
the  cleigy  is  enforced,  and  the  last  canon  requires 
the  baptized  Jews  always  to  be  present  at  divine 
service  conducted  by  the  bishop,  under  penalty  of 
beating  or  fasting.  (10)  A  national  synod,  Dec.  1, 
656,  decreed  the  deposition  of  clerics  tainted  with 
high  treason,  and  forbade  the  clergy  to  sell  Chris- 
tian slaves  to  the  Jews.  (11)  A  provincial  synod, 
Nov.  7,  675,  called  by  King  Wamba,  revised  the 
Apostles'  Creed,  and  issued  sixteen  canons,  which 
testify  to  the  imexampled  coarsening  of  the  cleigy, 
including  the  bishops.  Canon  i.  forbids  boisterous 
irreverent  conduct  at  the  synod.  Canon  ii.  relates 
to  the  ignorance  of  the  Scriptures  on  the  part  of  the 
clergy.  Canon  v.  is  directed  against  bishops  who 
commit  murder  and  other  acts  of  violence  or  seize 
the  property  of  others.  Canon  vi.  forbids  the  cleigy 
to  pronoimce  a  sentence  of  death  or  impose  a  mutila- 
tion (12)  A  national  synod,  Jan.  9-25,  681,  pre- 
sided over  by  Archbishop  Julian,  adopted  thirteen 
chapters,  the  first  of  which  shows  that  Julian  knew 
of  the  perfidy  of  the  reigning  king,  Ervig,  against  his 
predecessor  and  benefactor  Wamba.  Chapter  vi., 
contrary  to  the  existing  canon  law,  invests  the 
metropolitan  with  the  primacy,  doubtless  in  reward 
for  Julian's  support  of  the  usurper.  Chapter  ix. 
approves  of  the  twenty  Antisemitic  laws  of  Ervig, 
a  codification  of  all  legislation  against  the  Jews  since 
the  time  of  Recared  and  Sisebut.  Chapter  xi.  pre- 
scribes very  severe  measures  against  the  remnants  of 
heathenism.  (13)  A  national  synod,  Nov.  4,  683, 
likewise  presided  over  by  Julian,  aimed  to  protect 
the  royal  family  against  assassins.  With  an  aston- 
ishing simulation  of  regard  for  continence  the  widow 
of  Wamba  is  forbidden  to  marry.  Chapter  ix.  re- 
affirms the  primacy  of  Julian.  (14)  A  synod,  Nov. 
9,  684,  officially  provincial  but  national  by  repre- 
sentation and  validity,  again  presided  over  by 
Julian,  was  aimed  to  secure  the  ratification,  by  the 
Spanish  church,  of  the  acts  of  the  sixth  eciunenical 
council  (Third  Constantinople,  680-681),  in  partic- 
ular the  condemnation  of  the  Monothelites  (q.v.) 
and  their  doctrine.  To  secure  this  Pope  Leo  II. 
had  sent  four  letters  to  Spain  in  682.  The  chapters 
approved  of  the  acts,  including  the  teaching  of  the 
two  wills  and  two  energies  in  Christ,  and  accepted 
the  council  as  ecimienical.  (15)  A  national  synod. 
May  11,  688,  was  called  by  King  Egiza.  Two  years 
previously  the  Spanish  bishops  had  sent  to  Rome 
a  memorial,  composed  by  Julian,  expressing  their 
agreement  with  the  orthodox  doctrines  of  the  sixth 
ecimienica]  council.  Pope  Benedict  II.  asked  for 
changes  in  certain  dogmatic  passages.  The  Span- 
iards, however,  led  by  Julian,  resented  this  interfer- 
ence of  the  Curia  and  now  adopted  a  second  apology 
drawn  up  by  the  militant  primate  and  sent  by  him 
to  Benedict's  successor,  Sergius,  who  seems  to  have 
been  discreet  enough  to  treat  the  matter  with  silence. 
(16)  A  national  synod,  called  by  King  Egiza  in  693, 
after  a  renewed  condemnation  of  Monothelitism 
set  up  thirteen  disciplinary  chapters.  Chapter  i. 
reaffirms  the  old  Antisemitic  laws,  but  provides  for 
Jewish  converts  exemption  from  the  special  taxes 
and  almost  equality  with  other  subjects.  Canon  ii. 
enjoiDfl  bishops,  priests,  and  judges  to  exterminate 
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heathenism  under  penalty  of  a  year's  suspension  and 
excommunication.  Chapter  iii.  decrees  for  sodomy 
the  penalties  of  deposition  and  banishment  for  life 
upon  clericals;  and  the  old  law  in  general  for  that 
offense  enforcing  exclusion  from  all  communion 
with  Christians,  scourging  with  rods,  and  banish- 
ment, is  retained.  Chapter  ix.  deposes,  excom- 
municates, strips  of  all  property,  and  banishes 
Archbishop  Sisbert  of  Toledo,  who  plotted  against 
the  life  of  the  king  and  his  children.  (17)  On  Nov. 
9,  694,  a  national  synod  met  imder  the  same  king, 
on  account  of  a  Jewish  conspiracy.  Of  its  eight 
chapters,  the  fifth  imposes  anathematization  and 
excommunication  on  priests  who  said  masses  for 
the  dead  in  behalf  of  the  living  that  they  might  soon 
die.  Chapter  viii.  ordains  that  Jews  who  had  ac- 
cepted baptism,  as  it  proved  by  appearance  only, 
and  revolted  should  lose  their  property  and  become 
slaves  forever;  their  children  must  be  taken  from 
them  at  the  age  of  seven  and  later  be  married  to 
Christians.  (18)  The  acts  of  a  general  synod  about 
701  are  lost;  they  are  probably  destroyed  by  clerical 
fanatics  through  hatred  of  Witiza,  a  king  of  the 
fT^ssest  licentiousness,  who  declared  the  law  of 
cehbacy  abolished,  and  whose  sons  afterward 
brought  in  the  Saracens,  which  terminates  this 
/eriod.  (Franz  GOrres.) 

Biblioorapbt:  A.  Helfferioh,  Entstehtmo  und  Oetchichie 
dea  Westoothen^RechU,  Berlin,  1858;  G.  Peres  Pastor,  La 
ImprerUa  en  Toledo,  Madrid,  1887;  Simonet,  El  Conciiio 
III.  de  Toledo,  ib.  1891;  J.  Moraleda  y  Esteban,  Leyendas 
histiiricaa  de  Toledo,  Toledo,  1892;  J.  Jacobs,  Sotircea  of 
Spaniak-Jetpxah  Hist.,  London,  1895;  H.  Lynch,  Ttdedo, 
London,  1898;  J.  Ldpes  de  Ayala,  Toledo  en  d  aiglo  xvi., 
Madrid,  1901;  L.  Williams,  Toledo  and  Madrid^  London, 
1903;  F.  Gorres.  in  ZWT,  xl.  2,  pp.  284-296,  xli.  270-322. 
xlv.  41-72,  xlvi.  524-553,  xlvui.  1,  pp.  96-111;  Hefele, 
Conciliengeachichte,  vols,  ii.-iii.  passim,  and  the  Eng.  and 
Fr.  transls.;  DC  A,  ii.  1966-72;  JE,  xli.  176-182;  and 
the  literature  imder  Spain,  partioulaily  the  works  of 
Gams,  Lembke,  and  Lederoq. 

TOLEDOTH  YESHU  ("  Generations  [i.e.,  History] 
of  Jesus  *'):  A  Jewish  anti-Christian  medieval 
apocryphal  polemic  made  up  of  fragmentary  Tal- 
mudic  legends,  which  pretends  to  be  a  life  of  Jesus, 
but  is  in  reality  a  clumsy  and  stupid  fiction  of  un- 
known authorship.  There  are  two  widely  different 
recensions.  J.  C.  Wagenseil  published  a  Latin 
translation  of  one  in  his  Tela  ignea  Satanas  (Altdorf, 
1681),  and  J.  J.  Huldrich  of  the  other,  in  his  His- 
toria  JeschucB  Nazareni  a  Judceis  blaspheme  cor- 
rupta  (Leyden,  1705).  According  to  the  first,  Jesus 
was  b.  in  the  reign  of  Jannseus  (10^179  B.C.);  ac- 
cording to  the  second,  74-70  B.C. 

BiBLZOoRAPErr:  R.  Clemens,  Die  gdkeimgehaUenen  oder  m>- 
genannten  apokryphischen  Evangdien,  part  v.,  Stuttgart, 
1850;  R.  Aim,  Die  Urtheile  heidniacher  wnd  jUdiacher 
Schriflstdler  der  vier  erden  chriaUichen  JahrhunderU  iJher 
Jesua  und  die  ersten  Christen,  Leipaic,  1864;  G.  Rosch,  in 
T8K,  1877,  pp.  77-115;  S.  Baring-Gould,  The  LoH  and 
Hostile  OospeU,  pp.  76-115,  London,  1874;  JE,  vii.  170- 
173. 

TOLERATION.    See  Libebtt,  Religious. 

TOLERATION,  ACT  OF:  A  statute  passed  by 
the  English  parliament  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign 
of  William  and  Mary  (May  24,  1689)  to  relieve  the 
legal  disabilities  of  Protestant  dissenters.  The 
stated  purpose  of  the  act  was  to  bring  about  union 
of  English  Protestants.    It  first  restricted  the  ap- 


plication of  laws  against  non-conf  ormity  passed  in 
the  reigns  of  EUxabeth,  James  I.,  Charles  I.,  and 
Charles  II.  (see  England,  Church  of,  U.,  §|  1-6; 
Unipormitt,    Acts    of).       Protestant    dissenters, 
upon  taking  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremary 
(which  might  be  required  by  any  justice  of  the 
peace),  were  not  to  be  subject  to  legal  action,  either 
civil  or  ecclesiastical,  \mder  the  laws  noted  abore 
against  attending  "  conventicles."      But  meetizigs 
behind  locked  doors  were  forbidden,  and  the  pay- 
ment of  tithes  and  parochial  duties  was  still  obli^ 
tory.     Even  those  who  refused  the  oaths  named 
might  hold  certain  offices,  but  the  duties  were  to 
be  performed  by  deputies.      Dissenting  ministers 
who  took  the  oath  were  exempt  from  jury  duties 
and  from  holding  parochial  offices.     Quakers  migfac 
make  affirmation  of  loyalty;    but  "  Papists  "  and 
those  who  denied  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinitv  were 
excepted  from  the  benefits  of  the  act.     Protection 
to  the  worship  of  dissenters  was  furnished  by  pro- 
viding penalties  for  those  who  should  *'  disturb  or 
disquiet  "  such  worship.    But  the  place  of  worship 
was  to  be  certified  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  the 
archdeacon  of  the  archdeaconry,  or  the  justice  of 
the  peace  having  jurisdiction  in  the  place.    Thus  & 
good  beginning  was  made  toward  liberty  of  worship 
and  conscience,  though  a  long  list  of  legislative  acts 
was  required  to  attain  the  present  degree  of  libertr 
enjoyed  by  English  subjects.    The  statute  known  as 
53  George  III.,  chap.  160,  extended  the  benefits  of 
the  Act  of  Toleration  to  Unitarians;    18  George  III.. 
chap.  60,  31  George  III.,  chap.  32,  and  43  Geor^ge 
III.,  chap.  30,  removed  the  disabilities  of  Roman 
Catholics;    the  "  Catholic  Emancipation  Act,"  10 
George  IV.,  chap.  7,  restored  to  Roman  Catholics  all 
civil  rights;    and  2-3  William  IV.,  chap.  115,  put 
Roman  Catholics  and  Protestant  dissenters  on  the 
same  footing.    Roman  Catholics  and  Jews  were  ad- 
mitted to  full  constitutional  rights  by  7-8  Victoria, 
chap.  102,  and  9-10  Victoria,  chap.  59.    Still  other 
statutes  were  required  for  various  details,  such  as 
regulation  of  marriages  performed    by  dissenting 
ministers  (19-20  Victoria,  chap.  119). 

Bibugorapht:  The  text  of  the  act  is  in  G«e  and  Hardbr. 
Documents,  pp.  654-664.  Ckmsult  J.  H.  Overtoo.  Tki 
Church  in  England,  ii.  179-179,  LoodoKi,  1897. 

TOLET,  FRANCIS:    Jesuit  writer;  b.  in  Coidova 
Oct.  4,  1532;   d.  at  Rome  Sept.  14,   1596.    Aits 
studying  at  Salamanca,  he  became,  in  1555,  doctor 
of  theology,  and  teacher  of  philosophy  there,  and 
later  at  Rome.     He  entered  the  Jesuit  order  in 
1558;  became  coiirt  preacher  to  Pius  V.,  in  1569,  and 
remained  such  till  1593.    A  succession  of  popes  held 
him  in  the  highest  esteem,  and  employed  him  in 
diplomatic  offices.    Clement  VIII.  made  hiw*  ca^ 
dinal,  1593;  he  was  the  first  Jesuit  to  reodve  this 
honor.    Sixtus  V.  and  Clement  VIII.  appointed  him 
one  of  the  laborers  upon  the  new  edition  of  the 
Vulgate.     Among  Tolet's  numerous  oommentanes 
and  philosophical  works  are  Introductio  in  dialeetieam 
Aristotdis  (Rome,  1561);   IrutrucUo  aacerdeium  dt 
septem  peccatie  mortalibus  (1601),  which  was  train* 
lated  into  French  and  Spanish,  and  has  frequently 
appeared  imder  the  title  Summa  ecuuum  cotuaenfur- 
A  collection  of  philosophical  works  appeared  (Lyons. 
1587). 
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Bxblioorapht:  Besides  the  prefaces  prefixed  to  various 
editions  of  Tolet's  writings,  consult:  C.  Veroellone,  Varia 
Uctionea  VulgcUcB  Latina  bibliorum,  vol.  i.,  prolegomena, 
Rome.  1860;  Der  Katholik,  i  (1864),  408  sqq.;  F.  Kaulen, 
OeschichU  der  VulgtUa,  Mains,  1868;  A.  and  A.  De  Backer, 
Bibliothique  de  la  compagnie  de  JUua,  viiL  64  sqq.,  Paris, 
1898;  KL,  xi.  1870-72. 

TOLLIN,  HENRI  GmLLAUME  NATHANAEL: 
German  Reformed  pastor  and  church  historian; 
b.  in  Berlin,  where  his  father  was  pastor  of  a  French 
colony,  May  5,  1833;  d.  in  Magdebuiig  May  11, 1902. 
He  studied  at  the  universities  of  Berlin  and  Bonn, 
and  then  taught  in  the  French  gymnasimn  in  Berlin 
where  he  had  received  his  early  education.  In  1862 
he  became  pastor  of  the  French  congregation  at 
Frankfort-on-the-Oder.  Thence  after  several  years 
he  was  transferred  to  a  peasant  congregation  at 
Schulzendorf  (circuit  of  Ruppin),  a  post  little  suited 
to  his  scholarly  tastes  and  attainments.  After  a 
stormy  pastorate  of  five  years,  in  1876  he  went  to  the 
French  Church  in  Magdebui^.  The  congregation 
there  was  small  but  wealthy,  so  that  the  new  pastor 
found  time  and  liberal  support  for  the  historical 
studies  to  which  he  devoted  himself.  He  became 
preeminently  the  historian  of  the  Huguenot  refugees 
in  Germany  and  a  specialist  on  the  life  and  time  of 
Michael  Servetus.  In  his  many  publications  relating 
to  Servetus  he  sought  to  apportion  praise  and  blame 
with  fairness,  but  recognizing  that  blame  belongs 
often  to  the  age  rather  than  to  individuals.  His 
views  concerning  the  story  of  Servetus  are  sum- 
marized in  a  preface  which  he  wrote  for  the  drama, 
Servetj  by  his  friend,  Professor  Hamann  of  Potsdam 
(ed.  Tollin).  With  all  his  devotion  to  study  and 
science  he  was  a  faithful  pastor.  Diuing  the  war 
between  Prussia  and  Austria  in  1866  he  served  the 
wounded  in  the  hospitals  of  Frankfort  with  self- 
sacrificing  faithfulness,  imdeterred  by  an  epidemic 
of  cholera  which  added  to  the  horrors  of  war.  He 
founded  a  society  in  Magdebui^  for  the  education 
of  poor  children  and  was  active  in  Simday-school 
and  home-mission  work.  He  was  first  president  and 
founder  of  the  '*  German  Huguenot  Society  "  and 
wrote  many  of  the  articles  in  its  yearly  Geschichts- 
bldtler.  Other  noteworthy  publications  were: 
Biographische  Beitrdge  zur  Gesckichte  der  Toleram 
(Frankfort,  1866);  Gesckichte  der  framSsichen 
Kolonie  in  Frankfurt-an-der-Oder  (1868);  H,  W, 
Beecher's  geisUiche  Reden  nehai  Biographie  (Berlin, 
1870);  Dr.  Martin LtUherundServet  (1875);  PkUipp 
Melanchthon  und  Servet  (1876);  Chuirakterbild 
Michael  Servetus  (1876);  Die  Entdeckung  dee  BltU- 
kreislaufs  durch  Michael  Servet  (1876),  for  which  the 
author  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine 
from  Bern;  Das  Lehrsystem  Michael  Servets  (3  vols., 
GQtersloh,  1876-78);  Servet  und  Martin  BtUzer 
(Berlin,  1880) ;  Gesckichte  der  frarndsischen  Kolonie 
von  Magdeburg  (vols,  i.-ii.,  Halle,  1886-87;  vol.  iii., 
part  2,  Halle,  1889;  vol.  iii.,  parts  1,  3,  Magdeburg, 
1892-94).  (F.  H.  Brandbs.) 

Bxbuoorapbt:  Dr.  Brandes  gives  an  aooount  of  the  life 
of  Tollin,  based  on  original  and  autographic  sources,  la 
GeachichUbUkUer  dea  deutechen  HugenoUen^Vereuu,  voL 
ii.,  Magdeburg,  1902. 

TOLSTOY,  tol-stei',  COUNT  LEO:  Novelist, 
dramatist,  cssa3rist,  and  religious  reformer;  b.  on 
his  mother's  estate,  Ydsnaya  Polydna,  near  Ttila 


(130  m.  8.  of  Moscow),  Aug.  28  (O.  S. ;  Sept.  9.  N.  S.), 
1828;  d.  at  Astdpova,  Russia,  Nov.  20,  1910.  He 
studied  at  Kazan  University,  but  left  without  taking 
a  degree.  In  1851  he  entered  the  army 
Early  Life;  in  the  Caucasus,  became  a  lieutenant; 
Religious  in  1853-54  he  served  in  Turkey  and 
Views.  then  in  the  Crimea.  His  **  Sevastopol 
Sketches,"  written  at  the  time,  may 
be  considered  precursors  of  all  that  he  subsequently 
wrote  against  war.  After  the  end  of  hostilities  he 
retired  from  the  army.  In  1861-62  he  devoted  him- 
self to  work  in  peasant  schools  which  he  established 
at  and  near  Ydsnaya  Polydna.  In  1862  he  married 
Sophia  Behrs,  and  diuing  the  next  fifteen  years 
managed  his  estates  and  wrote  his  great  novels 
"  War  and  Peace  "  (describing  Napoleon's  invasion 
of  Russia)  and  **  Anna  Kar^nina,"  a  story  of  con- 
temporary life.  A  great  change  in  his  activities  oc- 
curred from  1880  onward.  He  carefully  examined, 
and  ended  by  totally  rejecting,  the  claims  of 
the  Russo-Greek  Church,  and  incidentally  those  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  churches  also. 
For  some  years  he  devoted  himself  to  an  ardent 
study  of  the  Gospels,  rejecting  the  miraculous  ele- 
ments as  well  as  sJl  that  seemed  imreasonable  or  in- 
comprehensible in  them.  From  what  remained,  he 
constructed  a  consecutive  narrative,  which  his  vivid 
insight  into  the  great  problems  of  life  renders  inter- 
esting and  suggestive,  though  his  rendering  is  not 
always  justified  by  the  text.  His  object  was  to 
rescue  what  he  believed  to  be  the  real  teaching  of 
Christ,  and  to  combat  what  he  thought  the  Chm-ch's 
false  interpretations — a  process  which  he  has  com- 
pared to  **  depolarizing  a  magnetized  watch." 

Following  this,  he  produced  a  series  of  works  in 
which  he  elaborated  his  theory  of  non-resistance, 
inspired  by  abhorrence  of  physical  violence,  detesta- 
tion of  the  legalized  exploitation  of  the  poor,  and 
antipathy  to  the  autocratic  and  bureaucratic 
government.  The  same  theory  is  held  in  a  fluid 
state  by  many  Russian  peasant  sects,  and  traces  of 
it  can  be  foimd  among  the  early  Chris- 
Theory  tians,  the  early  Protestant  Reformers 
of  Non-  (especially  Peter  of  Chelci^ — see  Bo- 
Resistance.  hbmian  Brethren,  I.,  §  1 — and  some 
of  the  Anabaptists),  as  well  as  among 
the  Quakers,  and  more  recently  in  the  writings  of 
Adin  Ballou  and  William  Lloyd  Garrison.  In  the 
extreme  form  to  which  Tolstoy  ultimately  reduced 
it,  it  comes  to  this :  all  use  of  physical  force  employed 
by  one  man  to  restrain  another,  is  a  sign  of  malev- 
olence and  is  immoral.  Starting  with  this  (which 
is  his  reading  of  the  text ''  Resist  not  him  that  is  evil; 
but  whosoever  smiteth  thee  on  thy  right  cheek,  turn 
to  him  the  other  also  ")  as  an  axiom,  Tolstoy  de- 
duces the  conclusion  that  all  civil  and  criminal  law, 
as  well  as  the  prison  system  and  executions,  are  im- 
moral. No  man,  he  says,  has  any  right  to  condemn 
another  to  suffer  any  penalty.  More  than  that,  all 
police  force,  as  well  as  all  armies  and  navies,  are, 
on  the  same  ground,  immoral;  as  also  are  all  war 
and  all  governments  (imperial,  federal,  or  local) 
which  employ  a  policeman.  To  hold  property  which 
anyone  wishes  to  take  he  also  considers  immoral. 

Without  defending  the  Tolstoyan  theory  of  non- 
resistance,  it  may  be  pointed  out  how  admirably  it 
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served  to  undermine  the  moral  prestige  of  a  brutal 
government  and  a  persecuting  church.  Tolstoy 
practically  said:  "  There  are  two  kinds  of  people: 
the  good,  who  rely  on  example,  persuasion,  exhoiv 
tation;  and  the  bad,  who  rely  on  physical  force: 
police,  gendarmes,  and  soldiers."  Had  the  govern- 
ment banished  him  to  Siberia,  by  so  doing  it  would, 
apparently,  have  confirmed  his  indictment.  Hesita- 
tldg  to  crush  him  by  brute  force,  it  had  to  endure 
from  him  a  continual  stream  of  scathing  criticism 
which  the  partizans  of  the  Church  and  the  autocracy 
were  quite  imable  to  meet.  In  another  aspect 
Tolstoy's  theory  of  non-resistance  served  a  useful 
purpose.  A  curious  superstition  exists  which  causes 
people  to  assume  that  any  amount  of  slaughter  and 
destruction  are  justifiable  provided  they  are  under- 
taken for  national  aggrandizement.  As  a  direct 
challenge  to  this  came  Tolstoy's  proposition  that  to 
slay  a  man  (or  even  to  coerce  a  man)  is  always  im- 
moral and  harmful.  It  served  also  as  a  challenge  to 
what  is  brutal  and  vindictive  in  the  criminal  codes. 
Tolstoy  popularized  his  views  in  a  series  of  short 
stories  ("  What  Men  Live  By,"  "  Ivan  the  Fool," 
etc.),  which  had  an  immense  circulation  among  all 
classes,  and  carried  the  germs  of  his  teaching  far  and 
wide.  From  about  1888  he  commenced  a  series  of 
interesting  essays  on  a  variety  of  questions:  manual 
labor,  stimulants  and  narcotics,  the 
Publication  famine,  vegetarianism,  war,  the  sex- 
of  his  Views,  problem,  religion  and  morality,  patriot- 
ism, corporal  punishment,  the  agrarian 
question,  etc.  He  gave  his  views  of  the  connection 
between  art  and  religion  in  "  What  is  Art?  "  a  work 
which  at  first  met  with  a  storm  of  hostile  criticism, 
but  the  true  value  of  which  is  gradually  being  recog- 
nized. In  1899  appeared  his  novel  "  Resurrection," 
in  which  he  incidentally  gave  a  scathing  description 
of  the  head  of  the  Holy  Synod  (M.  Pobiedonostzeff ; 
q.v.).  After  a  preliminary  threat,  a  decree  of 
excommunication  was  launched  at  Tolstoy  in  1901, 
to  which  he  retorted  with  an  outspoken  "  Reply  to 
the  Synod,"  and  followed  this  up  by  a  bold  letter 
**  To  the  Czar  and  his  Assistants." 

Concerning  Tolstoy's  simplification  of  his  own  life 
there  has  been  much  exaggeration.  The  plain  facts 
are  these.  After  some  friction  with  his  wife,  whose 
views  did  not  agree  with  those  he  adopted,  he  handed 
over  to  her,  and  to  his  children,  the  whole  of  his  es- 
tates, as  well  as  the  copyrights  in  all  his  works  pub- 
lished before  1880.  His  own  position 
Manner  of  in  the  house  became  that  of  a  guest  who 
Life.  is  very  much  at  home.  He  declined  to 
accept  payment  for  his  later  works  or  to 
retain  any  rights  in  them.  To  this  rule  he  made  an 
exception  when  he  accepted  money  for  Reswrreo- 
HoTif  in  order  to  assist  the  Dukhobors  to  migrate 
to  Canada.  Before  this,  in  1891-92,  with  several 
members  of  his  family,  he  spent  many  months  in 
the  famine  district  to  organize  soup-kitchens  and  to 
administer  the  famine-relief  funds  which  were  sent  to 
him  with  great  liberality  from  all  parts  of  Europe 
and  America.  Wishing  to  master  a  handicraft,  he 
learned  to  make  boots,  but  never  devoted  much  time 
to  this  occupation.  Even  in  early  life  he  had  been 
fond  of  plowing;  and  for  about  ten  years  (1880-90) 
he  devoted  a  good  part  of  each  summer  to  manual 


labor  out  of  doors,  doing  all  the  field  work  during 
one  summer  for  a  peasant  woman  who  could  not 
afford  to  hire  a  laborer. 

Of  no  modem  writer,  probably,  is  it  so  difficult  to 
compile  a  correct  bibliography  as  of  Tolstoy.    Many 
of  his  works  were  forbidden  in  Russia  and  had  to  ap- 
pear abroad  (in  S^-itzerland,  Germany. 
Writings,    and  England),  and  in  addition  to  thk 
his  rejection  of  copyrights  led  to  many 
of  his  works  being  published  \%ith  little  attention  to 
their  proper  sequence.    With  regard  to  the  immense 
number  of  translations  that  have  appeared  in  all 
languages,  the  case  is  even  worse.     Some  of  them 
have  appeared  with  titles  selected  at  the  fancy  of 
the  publisher  or  translator.    The  following  is  a  list  of 
the  chief  of  Tolstoy's  works  dealing  with  religion. 
with  the  year  in  which  each  work  was  completed: 
A  Criticism  of  Dogmatic  Theology  (1881);  My  C/w- 
fession  (1882;    written  as  an  introduction  to  the 
preceding) ;  Four  Gospels  Harmonized   and  Tran^ 
lated  (1882);  Gospel  in  Brief  (1883);       Wfuit  I  Be- 
lieve (1884);   What  Then   Must    We   Dot   (1S86); 
On  Life  (1887) ;  The  Kingdom  of  God  is  Within  You 
(1893);    Patriotism  and  Christianity  (1895);    What 
is  Art  f  (1898);  The  Christian  TeacMng  (189S);  TU 
Slavery  of  Our  Times  (1900) ;  Patriotism  and  Goverh- 
ment  (1900);    A    Reply  to    the   Synod's   Decree  c/ 
Excommunication   (1901);     What    is    Religion,  a?id 
Wherein  lies  its  Essence  f    (1902).      Two  coIJected 
editions  of  Tolstoy's  works  have  appeared  in  tbt* 
United  States:   an  earlier  one  published  by  T.  Y. 
Crowell  &  Co.  (also  by  Chas.  Scribner's  Som*).  and  a 
later  one  (more  neariy  complete  to  1902)  by  Daoi 
Estes.    Neither  of  these  supplies  a  version  wliich  st 
all  reproduces  the  mastery  with  which  Tolstoy  states 
his  case  in  Russian.    The  booklets  issued  bv  tk* 
Free  Age  Press,  Christchurch,  Hampshire,  England 
(though  the  versions  of  different  works  are  by  dif- 
ferent hands  and  of  imequal  quality),  are  generally 
fairly  reliable.     In  the  World's  Classics  Series,  the 
Oxford  University  Press  has  published  excellent 
versions  (specially  commended  by  Tolstoy)  of  hi? 
tales  for  the  people:    Twenty-three  Tales,  and  a  s*^ 
lection,  including  the  last  three  works  in  the  abo^? 
list,  of  his  Essays  and  Letters.     The  latter  volun^* 
is  published  in  the  United  States  by  the  Funk  k 
Wagnalls  Company,  which  has  also  an  edition  of  an 
authorized  translation  of   What   is    Art  f    Of  his 
works  of  fiction,  the  best  versions  of  Sevastopol  and 
Resurrection^  and  also  of  his  Plays,  are  by  Louisp 
Maude,  and  the  best  versions  of  Wear  and  Peace  and 
Anna  KarSnina  are  by  Constance  Gamett. 

Atljier  Maude. 

Bxbuoobapht:  The  literature  on  Tolstoy  is  volamiDoai> 
and  the  following  is  but  a  selection:  A.  Maude,  The  l.\** 
of  TolHoy:  firtt  60  Yean,  London  and  Nerw  York.  WS^ 
and  Later  Years,  ib.  1910;  idem,  7*olstoy  and  hie  Problnu. 
ib.  1901;  C.  A.  Behrs,  ReootUctume  of  Count  Toletoi,  Los- 
don,  1893;  O.  H.  Ferris.  Leo  ToUtoy,  the  Gmmd  MvsO:, 
London,  1898;  Alice  B.  Stockham,  Tolettn;  a  Ma»  <j' 
Peace,  London  and  New  York,  1900;  J.  C.  Kenworthj, 
Toletov,  hie  Life  and  Worke,  London,  1902;  D.  Mercjkov- 
ski,  ToUUri  aa  Mart  and  ArfisC,  London  and  New  Yoii 
1902;  J.  A.  Hutton,  PHarime  in  the  B^ion  of  Fmth,  Urn- 
don  and  New  York,  1907;  E.  A.  Stcinttr,  TotHoy.  <k«  Jf«"- 
a  biooraphical  Interpretation^  New  York.  1907;  idsn.  T^ 
etoy,  the  Man  and  hie  Meeeaqe,  ib.  1900;  J.  A.  T.  liofi 
Tiro  Rueeian  Reformere:  Ivan  Tumtnov,  Lm  Tettiew.  U^ 
don,  1910. 
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TOMBES,  JOHN:  Baptist;  b.  at  Bewdley 
(13  m.  n.n.w.  of  Worcester),  England,  1603  (or 
1602?);  d.  at  Salisbury  May  22,  1676.  He  studied 
at  Magdalen  HaU,  Oxford  (B.A.,  1621;  M.A.,  1624; 
B.D.,  1631);  became  catechism  lecturer;  gained  a 
reputation  as  a  tutor;  took  orders,  1624,  and  was  a 
lecturer  of  St.  Martin  Carfax,  1624-30.  He  quickly 
came  into  note  as  a  preacher,  and  was  for  a  time,  in 
1630,  preacher  at  Worcester,  but  from  1630  to  the 
Restoration,  except  for  the  interval  of  1643-64, 
he  was  vicar  of  Leominster,  Herefordshire;  of  All 
Saints,  Bristol,  1643;  rector  of  St.  Oo,briel,  London, 
1643-45;  master  of  the  Temple,  1645-47;  curate 
of  Bewdley,  1647-50.  While  at  Bewdley  he  was  for 
awhile  rector  of  Ross,  Herefordshire,  and  later 
master  of  St.  Catherine's  Hospital,  Ledbury.  In 
1654  he  became  one  of  Cromwell's  triers.  In  1660 
he  went  to  London  and  wrote  in  favor  of  the  royal 
supremacy  in  both  ecclesisistical  and  civil  matters. 
He  conformed  in  a  lay  capacity  there,  and  had 
Clarendon  for  a  friend.  After  1661  he  lived  chiefly 
at  Salisbury.  He  was  a  vigorous,  learned,  and  un- 
wearied opponent  of  infant  baptism.  He  had  public 
debates  upon  this  topic  with  Baxter  and  others,  and 
wrote  numerous  treatises  upon  it.  Of  his  writings 
may  be  mentioned  Tvx>  Treatises  and  an  Appendix  to 
them  Concerning  Infant  Baptism  (2  parts,  London, 
1645);  Apology  for  the  Two  Treatises  (1646);  Anti- 
poedobaptism  (3  parts,  1652-57);  A  Public  Dispute 
Touching  Infant-Baptism  (1654);  Emmanuel f  Con" 
ceming  the  Two  Natures  in  Christ  (1669);  Animad- 
versiones  in  librum  G,  BuUi,  Harmonia  apostolica 
(1676). 

Bibuoorapht:  A.  k  Wood,  AtheruB  Oxonieruea,  ed.  P.  BliM, 
iii.  1062-63,  and  Fasti,  ii.  397,  415,  461.  4  vols.,  London, 
1813-20;  DNB,  Ivii.  2-4  (where  references  to  scattering 
notices  are  given). 

TONGUES,  GIFT  OF.  See  Speaking  with 
Tongues. 

TONSURE:  In  Roman  Catholic  usage,  a  round- 
shaven  spot  on  the  top  of  the  head  which  serves  to 
distinguish  clerics  from  la3anen.  It  is  regarded  as 
a  "  preparation  for  receiving  orders "  (Roman 
catechism,  de  ordinibus  sacris,  iii.),  hence  is  con- 
ferred previous  to  ordination,  at  present  usually  in 
connection  with  the  lower  grades.  Bishops,  caiv 
dinal  priests  (for  their  titular  churches),  and  ab- 
bots (for  regular  members  of  their  houses)  have 
the  right  to  confer  it.  No  special  time  or  place  is 
prescribed  for  the  ceremony.  The  recipient  must 
be  confirmed,  must  know  the  elements  of  the  faith, 
and  must  be  able  to  read  and  write;  hence  the  ton- 
sure can  not  be  conferred  before  the  completion  of 
the  seventh  year.  Some  Roman  Catholic  liturgical 
writers  conjecture  without  proof  that  it  was  intro- 
duced by  Peter,  and  83anbolizes  the  crown  of  thorns, 
the  royal  dignity  of  the  priesthood,  renunciation  of 
the  world  and  its  vanities,  and  the  like.  It  guaran- 
tees to  the  recipient  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a 
cleric,  must  always  be  retained,  and  is  renewed 
monthly  except  for  good  reason,  but  clerics  of 
lower  grade  without  benefice  may  neglect  renewal. 

Tonsure  is  a  heathen  custom  which  entered  the 
Church  by  way  of  monasticism.  The  priests  of  Isis 
and  Serapis  shaved  the  head,  and  Christian  ascetics, 
both  male  and  female,  in  Egypt  and  Syria  imitated 
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them  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century. 
The  practise  spread  rapidly  and  from  the  monastic 
discipline  was  transferred  to  both  penitents  and  the 
cleigy,  leading  in  the  latter  case  to  the  tonsiire. 
Originally  clerics  were  merely  forbidden  to  let  the 
hair  grow  long.  The  tonsure  proper  first  appears 
in  Christian  moniunents  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
centiuy.  It  was  usual  in  Rome  in  the  time  of  Greg- 
ory I.  (d.  604)  and  was  conferred  there  not  only  on 
clerics  and  monks  but  also  on  la3anen  who  performed 
any  sort  of  church  service.  The  custom  became 
general  in  the  Prankish  realm  about  the  same  time. 
The  Fourth  Synod  of  Toledo  in  633,  canon  xii.,  at- 
tests it  for  Spain.  Aldhelm  (d.  709)  and  Ceolfrid 
(d.  716)  are  witnesses  for  England.  For  the  East, 
cf .  canon  xxxiii.  of  the  Trullan  Synod  of  6d2  (Mansi, 
Concilia,  xi.  958-959). 

There  were  three  kinds  of  tonsure:  (1)  The 
Roman  or  coronal  tonsure,  that  described  above, 
which  leaves  a  circle  of  hair  around  the  head.  Since 
Peter,  according  to  legend,  wore  this  tonsure,  it  is 
called  also  St.  Peter's  crown  or  tonsure.  This  was 
the  prevalent  form  in  Italy,  the  Frankish  kingdom, 
England,  and  Spain.  During  the  Middle  Ages  the 
size  of  the  shorn  spot  tended  to  become  smaller,  not 
without  opposition,  which  led  to  attempts  to  regu- 
late the  matter.  Gradually  it  became  customary 
for  the  size  of  the  spot  to  increase  by  regular  grades 
with  the  rank  of  the  wearer  from  subdeacon  to 
bishop.  (2)  The  Iro-Scottish  or  British  tonsure, 
called  also  tonsure  of  St.  John  or  of  St.  James  by 
its  opponents,  who  regarded  it  as  heretical  (the 
tonsiu^  of  Simon  Magus),  differed  from  the  Roman 
tonsure  in  that  the  ring  of  hair  about  the  head  was 
broken,  the  shaven  spot  being  continued  forward 
to  the  forehead.  It  was  general  in  the  old  British 
Church  until  the  seventh  century  and  later,  and 
was  introduced  here  and  there  on  the  continent  by 
British  missionaries  (see  Celtic  Church  in  Britain 
AND  Ireland).  (3)  The  Greek  tonsure  or  St.  Paul's 
tonsiu^  (cf .  Acts  xxi.  24,  26)  consisted  originally  in 
shaving  the  entire  front  of  the  head.  The  Greek 
Church,  in  which  entrance  into  clerical  rank  is  sig- 
nified by  the  tonsure,  has  now  modified  the  custom 
into  cutting  the  hair  short  over  the  whole  head. 
The  earliest  mention  of  St.  Paul's  tonsure  as  dis- 
tinguished from  St.  Peter's  is  in  Bede  (Hist,  ecd., 
rV.,  i.),  who  remarks  of  Theodore,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  that  he  "  wore  the  oriental  or  St.  Paul's 
tonsure."  (A.  Haitck.) 

Bibuoobapht:  Bingham,  Originea,  VI.,  iv.  15-17,  VII., 
iii.  6;  O.  Chamillard,  De  corona^  tonaura,  Paris,  1659;  L. 
Thomaasin,  Vetua  et  nova  ecdeaim  diaciplina^  I.,  ii.  34,  Paria, 
1728;  E.  Martene,  De  arUiqtuB  eccUaia  rUibtUt  ii.  14,  Baa- 
sani,  1788;  P.  Hinachius,  Kirchenrecht,  i.  104  aqq.,  Berlin, 
1869;  £.  Ldning,  Oeachichte  dee  detUeciien  KinJunrechte, 
ii.  275  aqq.,  StraaburK,  1878;  N.  Milaach,  Kirchenrecht  der 
morgenldndieehen  Kirthe,  p.  270,  2d  ed.,  Moatar,  1905; 
DCA,  ix.  1989-1990. 

TOORENENBERGEN,  tfl'ren-en-bftrH"en,JOHAIf 
JUSTUS  VAN:  Dutch  Reformed;  b.  at  Utrecht 
Feb.  12,  1822;  d.  Dec.  12,  1903.  He  was  educated 
at  the  university  of  his  native  city;  was  pactor  at 
Elspeet  (1844-48);  and  Flushing  (1848-^);  di- 
rector of  the  missionary  society  at  Utrecht  (1864- 
1869)  and  gave  instruction  in  dogmatics  and  other 
subjects;  pastor  at  Eotterdam  (1869-80);  and  pro- 
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feaeor  o(  church  history  at  Amaterdam  (1880-92). 
Theolopcally  he  woa  Evajigelical  and  coofessioual. 
In  dogmas  he  cmphadied  the  ethical  side,  being 
thus  akin  to  A.  R.  Vinet  (q-v.)  whom  he  greatly 
iidnured.  The  historical  crooda  he  regarded  as  his- 
toriciil  memorials  and  as  binding  only  in  so  far  aa 
they  were  ia  harmony  with  the  Gospel.  The  main 
thing  in  the  Gospel  naa  what  was  essentially  vital 
to  salvation.  His  views  on  the  creeds  are  presented 
in  the  introduetion  to  his  Eene  blatUijde  nil  de  ge- 
ackiedenit  der  nedcrlandnche  geloo/sbdijdenit  (The 
Hague,  1862),  in  which  he  published  the  original 
edition  of  such  a  confession.  With  it  was  connected 
his  edition  of  De  tymboliache  tchri/ten  der  tieder- 
landsche  Mervormde  Kerk  (Utrecht,  1869).  In  criti- 
ciam  of  J.  H.  Scholten  (q.v.)  on  the  doctrine  of  the 
Netheriand  church,  he  published  his  Sijdragm  tot 
de  verklaritig,  foefsing  en  OTiturikkding  van  de  leer  der 
Hervormde  Krrk  (1865),  a  storehouse  of  dogmatic 
and  historical  leamins.  His  dogmatic  point  of  view 
may  be  studied  best  in  his  De  clirislelijke  gdoo/sUer 
(Culemborg,  1876;  2d  improved  ed.,  1893).  Too- 
renenbergen  was  most  important,  however,  as  a 
church  historian.  In  I S70  he  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Mamix-Vereeniging,  and  among  his  contri- 
butions to  iU  publications  of  noteworthy  documents 
for  the  history  of  the  Reformed  Church  were;  ^c(en 
van  coUoquia  der  nedertandtche  gemtenlen  in  Bnge- 
land  1575-1609.  tde  stuk  ISlg-U  (Utrecht.  1872), 
with  appendix  containing  selected  acts  till  1T0€; 
Qke»ehi«denia»en  ende  handelingen  die  voomeme- 
tick  aengaen  de  nederduytuche  nalie  ende  gemeijnlen 
vmonende  in  Bngelant  ende  int  bysonder  tot  London 
(1873);  Stukken  betreffende  de  diaconie  der  vreem- 
delingen  te  Emden  (1876):  Handdingen  van  den 
kerkeraad  der  nederlandache  gemeente  te  Keiden 
167!~B1  (1881);  and  Aden  van  datgicale  en  iynodoU 
vergaden'ngen  der  verstromdc  gcmeenfen  in  ket  land 
van  Cleef,  SlidU  van  Keiden  en  Aken,  1571-^9  (1882; 
the  latter  two  in  collaboration  with  H.  Q.  Janssen). 
Bb  specially  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
works  of  Philips  van  Mamix  (q.v.),  and  produced 
an  admirable  edition,  Philipi  van  Marnix  godslien- 
atige  en  kerkelijke  geeckri/len  {3  vols.,  The  Hague, 
1871-91),  followed  by  his  Mamixiana  anonyma 
(1903).  Toorenenbergen  was  also  the  editor  of  Hei 
oudste  nederlan/Ucke  verboden  boek  15SS.  CBcon- 
omiea  Christiana,  Snmma  der  godtiker  achri/turen 
(Leyden,  1882),  (S.  D.  vas  Veen.) 

BnuooKAFBT^  A  lifs  by  L.  W,  Bakhuiiao  van  deu  Brink 
V  in  Leven^enchten  der  afyatorErru  mrdalcdm  pan  tU  -Vdnf- 
mJapjnjdtrNtderland.  Zrf'Ufrlbunde  te  Lcidnkpp,  133-I5S. 
Ley  den .  1000. 

TOPLADY,  ADGDSTDS  MOHTAGHE:  Calviniat 
and  hymnist;  b.  at  Famham  (20  m,  e.w.  ot  Wind- 
sor), England,  Nov.  4,  1740;  d.  in  London  Aug.  11, 
1778.  He  was  for  a  while  nt  Westminster  school; 
removed  to  Ireland,  1755,  and  studied  at  Trinity 
College,  Dublin  (B.A.,  1760;  M.  A.,  lat<T);  was  con- 
verted, 1755;  turned  to  extreme  Calvinism,  1758; 
was  ordained  deacon,  1762;  licensed  to  the  curacy 
ot  Blagdon.  1762;  ordaineil  priest,  1764:  was 
cura(«  ot  Farleigh,  Hungerford,  1764-66;  held 
the  benefice  of  Harpford  with  Venn-Ottery.  1766- 
1768;  and  that  ot  Broad  Hembury,  1768-78  In 
1775,  under  leave  oi  non-reaidenee  from  his  living 


at  Brood  Hembury,  he  removed  to  London,  wherf 
he   ministered   in  the   French   Calvtmst   Reformed 
church  in  Orange  Street.     Toplady'a  t*Ient  and 
earnestness  were  great.    Be  and  Wesley  clashed  in 
Calviniam  and   Arminipnjffm^   ^ncl   a3  &   result  his 
works,  filled  with  the  most  advanced  doctrine,  also 
contained   the   most   conscientiously    acrimoaioui 
controversy.    His  poetry  was  better  than  his  po- 
lemic.    He   was  the   author   of    the   noted   hymn 
"  Rock  of  Ages,"  published  in  the  Gospel  Atagaai* 
(London,    1776);    and  Poems   an    Sacred  Sui/<rii 
(Dublin,  1759) ;   Hietoric  Proof  of  the  Doctrinal  Cd- 
vinism  of  the  Church  of  England   (London,   1774); 
collected  Ptainu  and  Hymn*  (1776);    and  wrote  i 
Course  of  Prayer  (1790?).      A   new   edition  of  hii 
works  with  a  memoir  appeared  (6  vols.,  1825);  and 
his  Hymns  and  Sacred  Poems  (reprint,   1S60). 
BiBUoaaAFBi^    Bands  tb«  Mtmoir  In   the    Wartt  ud  ■ 
(ketch  of  the  life  in  the  Hvmru  and  Sairrvd  Ptwnu.  ul  np* 
oonvJt:    Mamoir  of  Sonu  Princifat  CircwKMlBitcrt  »  tin 
Lift  .  .  .  of  .  .  .  A.M.Tapladu.  London.  lT7fi;  Vnus) 
ofUu  Aid.  Mr.  Topladi/,  ib.  1794.  Bmton.  18l7i    W.  Win- 
ten.  Mmoin  of  tlu:  Lift  and  Wrilinti*  of  the  Ba.  A.  II. 
Tvftadu.  London.  1872;    DNB,  Ivii.  57-58. 


TORN,       FREDGRIK       EMANUEL:  Dsniih 

theologian;  b.  at  Chefoo,  China,  Aug.  24,  ISTO.  In 
1874  his  parents  moved  to  Copenhagen,  and  be  wai 
graduated  from  the  Metropolitan  school  then 
(1888),  and  from  the  University  of  Copenhaga 
(candidate  in  theology,  1894);  and  continued  his 
studies  in  Italy,  Germany,  and  England  (1895-97). 
He  published  En  kritiik  FrematiUiiig  of  Novatianvt 
lAv  og  ForfalttTvirkiioJnked  (1901),  and  in  the  same 
year  Valentin ianitmens  Hislorie  og  hare,  for  nbirb 
he  was  granted  the  degree  of  Lie.  theol.  In  1899  be 
became  a  coeditor  of  Tkeotogisk  Tidsskrift,  tor 
which  he  has  written  many  articles  and  n-view?: 
and  in  1903  was  made  professor  of  New-Testament 
exegesis  in  the  University  ot  Copenhagen.  He  u 
on  the  Danish  Board  of  Mis^om  which  works  among 
the  Jews.  JoRV  O.  Evjkx. 


TOBQUEMADA,  tOr"k6-ma'da,  JUAH  DB 
(JOHANNES  DE  TURRECREHATA) :  Spsnidi 
theologian;  b.  at  Volladolld  1388;  d.  at  Borne  Sept. 
26, 1468.  He  entered  the  Dominican  order,  and,  be- 
ing distinguished  for  piety  and  learning,  accompasio] 
the  Dominican  superior,  P.  Luis,  to  the  Council  of 
Constance.  He  obtained  the  doctor's  degree  at  Parii 
in  1423,  and  appeared  next  aa  prior  of  his  doisW 
at  Valladolid,  later  at  Toledo.  Eugenius  IV.  called 
him  to  Rome  in  1431,  appointed  bin)  magisler  tatri 
patatii,  and  sent  him  as  tbeolc^an  to  the  Coundl 
of  Basel,  where  he  appeared  as  indefatigable  cham- 
pion of  the  curialists.  He  waa  among  those  «hB 
left  Basel  to  hold  an  opposing  counci)  at  F«nn. 
He  became  cardinal  in  1430,    Ugat  of  hia  writnp 
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are  devoted  to  the  vindication  of  curialism,  though 
they  include,  as  well,  an  exposition  of  the  Psalms 
(Rome,  1476;  Blaims,  1478),  and  QtieaHanes  spirit 
tuaUs  taper  evangdia  toHus  anni  (Rome,  1477; 
Brixen,  1498;    and  often).  K.  Benrath. 

BauoGRAPHT:  For  ezaot  knowledfe  of  Torquenuuia's  wii- 
tincB  use  N.  Antonio,  B^iotKeca  Httpana  mKm,  ii.  28^ 
293,  Rome,  1096.  Ck>nBult  further:  S.  Lederer,  Der 
apanxKlu  Kardinal  Johann  von  Torqiutnadat  FreiburK* 
1879;  J.  Quetif  and  J.  Echard,  Scriptorea  ordinia  pngdiea- 
torum,  i.  837-843,  Paris,  1719;  H.  G.  Lea,  Hitt.  of  the 
Inquiaition  of  Spain,  vols,  i.-iii..  New  York.  1900-07;  H. 
Gaultier  de  ^unt-Amand,  Torquemada,  E—ai  aur  Vinqui- 
aiiion  tTEapagne  en  1483,  St.  Denis,  1910;  Pastor,  Popes, 
vob.  iii.-iv.:  Creiffhton,  Papacy,  m.  40-86;  KL,  zi.  1889- 
1886;  Sohaff,  ChriaUan  Church,  v.  2,  passim;  and  literature 
under  Inquisitzgn. 

TORQUEMADA,  TOMAS  DB:  Spanish  inquis- 
itor; b.  at  Valladolid  1420;  d.  in  a  monastery  at 
Avila  (53  m.  n.w.  of  Madrid)  Sept.  16,  1498.  He 
belonged  to  the  Dominican  order,  was  prior  of  the 
cloister  at  Segovia  for  twenty-two  years,  and  gave 
himself  up  wholly  to  the  organization  of  the  Spimish 
Inquisition,  introduced  in  1478  (see  iNQUismoN, 
n.,  §  5).  In  1483  the  pope  appointed  him  general 
or  grand  inquisitor  of  Castile  and  Aragon.  He  set 
up  four  tribunals  at  Seville,  Cordova,  Jaen,  and 
Villa  Real  (later  removed  to  Toledo),  and  the  laws 
and  methods  pursued  there  were  his  work.  The  laws 
were  published  imder  the  title,  CopUacum  delaain- 
gtrucumea  del  officio  de  la  sania  inquisicionf  hechas  par 
el  muy  reverendo  senor  Fray  Thomas  de  Torquemada 
(Madrid,  1576).  At  his  instance  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  issued,  Oct.  31,  1492,  an  edict  by  which  all 
Jews  who  refused  Christianity  were  to  leave  Spain. 
Many  professed  conversion  but  secretly  practised 
their  old  religion,  and  the  inquisition  long  directed 
its  operations  against  these  "  Maranos.''  Equal 
sternness  was  manifested  against  all  others  who 
were  mistrusted  of  lack  of  fidelity  to  the  Church. 
Naturally  Torquemada's  name  became  a  byword 
among  opponents  of  the  inquisition,  and  stood  for 
fanatical  persecution.  Toward  the  end  of  his  life 
Torquemskda  retired  to  the  monastery  near  Avila, 
where  he  died. 

TORRE Y,  CHARLES  CUTLER:  Congregation- 
alist;  b.  at  East  Hardwick,  Vt.,  Dec.  20,  1863.  He 
was  educated  at  Bowdoin  College  (A.B.,  1884), 
where  he  was  tutor  in  Latin  in  1885-86;  he  studied 
also  at  Andover  Theological  Seminary  (1889),  and 
for  three  years  at  the  University  of  Strasburg 
(Ph.D.,  1892).  He  was  instructor  in  Semitic  lan- 
guages at  Andover  Theological  Seminary  (1892- 
1900),  and  since  1900  has  be^  professor  of  the  same 
subject  in  Yale  University.  He  was  director  of 
the  American  School  of  Oriental  Research  in  Pales- 
tine in  1900-01,  and  since  1900  has  been  associate 
editor  of  the  Journal  of  the  American  Oriental  So- 
ciety, He  has  written  The  CommercialrTheological 
Terms  in  the  Koran  (Leyden,  1892) ;  The  Composi- 
Hon  and  historical  Value  of  Ezra-N^htmiah  (Giessen, 
1896) ;  a  translation  of  Ibn  ' Abd-al-Hakim's  ''  Mo- 
hammedan Conquest  of  Egypt  and  North  Africa  in 
the  Years  643  to  705  a.d.''  in  Biblioal  and  Semitic 
Studies  (New  York,  1901);  and  Ezra  Studies 
(Chicago,   1910). 


TORREY,  JOSEPH:  American  Congr^ationalist; 
b.  at  Rowley,  Mass.,  Feb.  2,  1797;  d.  at  Burling- 
ton, Vt.,  Nov.  26,  1867.  He  was  graduated  from 
Dartmouth  College,  1816,  and  from  Andover  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  1819;  preached  for  a  time  as  a 
missionary;  was  pastor  at  Royalton,  Vt.,  1819-27; 
professor  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  the  University  of 
Vermont,  1827-42;  of  intellectual  and  moral  phi- 
losophy, 1842-67;  and  president  of  the  imiversity, 
1862-66.  He  edited  with  memoirs,  the  Remains  of 
President  James  Marsh  (1843);  and  the  Select  Ser- 
mons of  President  Worthington  Smith  (Andover, 
1861) ;  wrote  A  Theory  of  Fine  Art  (lectures.  New 
York,  1874);  and  finished  a  masterly  translation  of 
Neander's  General  History  of  the  Christian  Religion 
and  Church  (9  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1847-55;  12th  ed., 
6  vols.,  Boston,  1881-82). 

TORRE Y,  REUBEN  ARCHER:  Congregational- 
ist,  evangelist;  b.  at  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  Jan.  28,  1856. 
He  was  graduated  from  Yale  University  (B.A., 
1875)  and  from  the  theological  department  there 
(B.D.,  1878),  and  studied  at  the  universities  of  Leip- 
sic  and  Erlangen.  He  was  pastor  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Church,  Garretsville,  O.  (1878-«2),  Open 
Door  Church,  Minneapolis  (1883-86);  superintend- 
ent of  the  Minneapolis  City  Missionary  Society 
(1886-89);  pastor  of  People's  Church,  Minneapolis 
(1887-89);  superintendent  of  Chicago  Evangeliza- 
tion Society  and  Moody  Bible  Institute  (1889-1908), 
having  meanwhile  been  pastor  of  the  Chicago 
Avenue  Church,  Chicago  (1894-1905);  and  since 
Dec.,  1901,  has  been  engaged  in  evangelistic  work, 
part  of  the  time  in  a  tour  of  the  world,  preaching  in 
China,  Japan,  Australia,  Tasmania,  New  Zealand, 
India,  Germany,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  at 
home.  He  holds  to  the  divine  origin  and  absolute 
inerrancy  of  the  Scriptures,  to  the  virgin  birth  and 
bodily  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  the  doctrine 
that  men  are  saved  only  through  the  atoning  death 
of  Christ  and  on  condition  of  faith  in  him,  to  the 
resurrection  of  the  body  at  the  second  coming  of 
Christ,  to  the  endless  blessed  consciousness  of  those 
who  accept  Christ  in  this  life  and  the  endless  con- 
scious misery  of  those  who  in  this  life  reject  Christ. 
He  has  written  among  other  works  How  I  Bring 
Men  to  Christ  (New  York,  1893) ;  Baptism  with  the 
Holy  Spirit  (1895);  How  to  Study  the  Bible  wUh 
Greatest  Profit  (1996);  What  the  Bible  Teaches  (IS9S) : 
Divine  Origin  of  the  Bible  (1899);  How  to  Promote 
and  Conduct  a  Successful  Revival  (1901);  How  to 
Work  for  Christ  (1901);  Revival  Addresses  (1903); 
Talks  to  Men  (1904);  Anecdotes  and  lUusirations 
(1907);  Studies  in  the  Life  and  Teachings  of  our 
Lord  (1909) ;  The  Person  and  Work  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
as  Revealed  in  the  Scriptures  and  Personal  Experience 
(1910);  and  commentaries  and  helps  on  the  Inter- 
national Lessons  Series. 

Bebuoorapbt:  Q.  T.  B.  Davis,  Torrey  and  Alexander;  the 
Story  of  a  Worid-wida  Revival,  New  York,  1905;  J.  K. 
Maclean,  Trittmphant  Bvangeliem,  London,  1905. 

TORTOSA    See  Phbnicia,  Phenicians,  L,  §  9. 
TOSEPHTA.    See  TAuniD. 
TQSSAIIUS.    See  TousaAHf . 
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TOTAL  ABSTINENCE. 

L  The  Term  and  its  Use. 

Meaning  of  the  Term  (§  1). 
n.  History  of  the  Total- Abstinence  Idea. 

The  Modem  Problem  Versus  the  Aneient  (f  !)• 

Opinions  Changetl  with  the  Problem  (|  2). 

Nineteenth-Century  Movement  (§3). 

Results  of  the  Movement  ($4). 
III.  Good  and  Bad  Reasons  for  Total-Abatinenoe. 

Argument  from  the  Evils  of  Drunkenness  (|  1). 

From  the  Evils  of  Moderate  Use  (§  2). 

The  Ethical  Argument  ((3). 

Argimients  from  the  Scriptures  (f  4). 
rV.  Total  Abstinence  and  Temperance  Laws. 

L  The  Tenn  and  Its  Use:  Human  society  can 
not  hold  together,  much  less  be  prosperous  and 
tolerable  to  live  in,  unless  most  persons  voluntarily 
practise  total  abstinence  from  the  grosser  forms  of 
crime,  and  an  abstinence  more  or  less  stringent 
from  many  other  possible  acts  and  habits.  Noth- 
ing is  more  essential  to  successful  living,  either  in- 
dividual or  social,  than  the  exercise  of  this  form  of 
the  virtue  of  self-control.  Opportunities  for  it 
occur  in  all  regions  of  our  experience;  but  the  term 
is  esp>ecially  associated  with  the  use  of  certain  drugs 
which  affect  the  nerves  and  the  brain,  and  result 
in  disastrous  habits.  Intoxicating  alcoholic  bever- 
ages are  the  bcst-kno^\Ti  of  these,  and  with  them 
this  article  will  mainly  concern  itself.  But  similar 
dangers  arise,  and  the  same  principles  apply  in  the 
case  of  opium,  cocain,  tobacco,  hashish,  and  many 
other  substances. 

The  term  "  total  abstinence  "  has  a  history,  and 

a  historical   meaning.    There   is  an  advantage  in 

employing  it  in  this  historical  mean- 

z.  Meaning  ing,  and  guarding  against  the  perver- 

of  the       sions   that   have   naturally   crept   in. 

Term.  The  taking  of  the  pledge  was  an  im- 
portant item  in  the  tc»mpcrance  reform 
movements,  and  several  different  pledges  were  in 
use.  They  were  alike  in  that  they  applied,  with  pos- 
sible rare  exceptions,  only  to  liquids  that  might 
produce  intoxication,  and  to  these  solely  in  their 
use  as  a  "  beverage  "  or  "  conmion  drink."  The 
substitution,  in  the  pledges,  of  "  alcoholic "  for 
*'  intoxicating  "  came  later;  and  whatever  the  re- 
formers thought  concerning  alcoholic  wine  in  the 
sacrament,  for  example,  or  the  use  of  alcohol  as 
medicine  or  in  flavoring-extracts,  they  ordinarily 
left  these  uses  outside  the  pledge.  But  there  were 
other  particulars  in  which  the  pledges  differed,  and 
sometimes  two  or  three  different  pledges  were  offered 
at  the  same  meeting,  the  people  being  invited  to 
choose  which  ple<lge  they  would  sign.  One  pledge 
was  against  the  excessive  use  of  intoxicants,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  so-called  moderate  use.  Another 
was  against  distilled  liquors  as  distinguished  from 
wine  or  beer  or  cider.  Another  was  against  all  use 
as  beverages  of  drinks  that  can  intoxicate,  whether 
distilled  or  fermented.  This  third  was  the  total-ab- 
stinence pledge — total  as  including  all  intoxicants 
and  not  some  only,  and  total  as  being  against  all 
use  of  intoxicants  as  a  beverage,  and  not  against 
excessive  use  only.  There  was  a  longer  form  of  this 
pledge  in  which  one  promised  not  to  sell  or  give 
away  intoxicating  drinks  for  beverage  purposes,  as 
well  as  not  to  drink  them.  Total  abstinence,  tee- 
totalism,  is  therefore,  historically,  not  abstinence 


from  everything  that  oontains  alcohol,  but  fiom 
everything  which  so  contains  alcohol  that  one  might 
get  drunk  upon  it;  not  abstinence  from  such  liq^ 
for  all  purposes,  but  abstinence  from  them  as  & 
beverage.  The  historical  total-abstinence  posLtioG 
distinguishes  the  medicinal  and  other  uses  of  akohol 
from  its  use  as  a  beverage,  though  it  demands  tia« 
it  shall  not  be  recklessly  or  needlessly  used  for  thoe 
other  purposes.  It  does  not  place  the  very  ligbt 
wines  and  beers  on  the  same  footing  with  thue 
that  will  intoxicate,  though  it  disapproves  them  ai 
a  matter  of  prudence,  on  account  of  their  relation 
to  the  stronger  beverages. 

n.  History  of  the  Total-Abstinence  Idea:    h- 

toxicants,  in  the  form  of  wine  and  beer  at  le&s. 

have  been  known  from  the  earliest  historical  timf?: 

and  the  vice  of  drunkenness  h&s  ab> 

z.  The      been  known.    This  is  evident  from  the 

Modem     familiar  Biblical  instances  of  Noah  tad 

Problem     Nabal  and  others,  from  the  figures  nd 
Versos  the  inscriptions  on  the  Eg3rptian  and  Meso- 

Ancient.  potamian  monuments,  from  the  Gnek 
myths  concerning  Dionyaos,  and  froo 
many  other  sources.  But  the  conditions  of  tikt 
problem  of  drunkenness  have  been  very  mateii^ 
changed  within  the  last  few  centuries  by  the  exist 
to  which  the  art  of  distillation  has  developed.  Vbs 
art  has  long  been  known  and  practised;  but  it  «u 
not  imtil  a  comparatively  recent  period  that  it  an* 
to  be  the  powerful  means  it  now  is  for  increa^iiic 
and  cheapening  the  world's  stock  of  intoxicatix 
beverages.  According  to  Theodore  W.  Dwight  (/b- 
dependent,  Apr.  27,  1882)  the  earliest  recognition 
of  the  existence  of  distilled  liquors  to  be  found  ic 
English  legislation  is  in  the  year  1629;  and  it  v&i 
not  until  much  later  in  the  seventeenth  century  tbt 
these  came  to  be  recognized  as  in  general  use.  A? 
might  have  been  expected,  their  introduction  grfH- 
ly  increased  the  evils  of  intemperance.  Says  thf 
EncycUypcBdia  Dritannicaf  in  its  article  on  "  Gin ": 

**  In  the  early  part  of  the  eishtaenth  cgutury,  ^Sk-^eft 
multiplied  with  great  rapidity  in  London;  and  the  oh  of  t^ 
beverage  increased  to  an  extent  so  demoraJixixic  that  real- 
era  actually  exhibited  placards  in  their  windows,  intimstar 
that  there  people  mi^t  get  drunk  for  a  penny,  and  ^ 
clean  straw,  in  comfortable  cellars,  would  be  piovidsd  fv 
customen.** 

Contemporaneously  with  these  changes  in  tk 
facilities  for  the  practise  of  drunkenness  occam<! 
certain  other  changes  in  moi's  habits  of  fiviqc 
which  also  greatly  affected  the  question  of  the  a*  I 
of  alcoholic  drinks.    Coffee  was  known  as  earhr » 
875  A.D.,  but  it  was  first  brought  from  Abyafli0 
into  Arabia  early  in  the  fifteenth  centuiy.    C€itf\ 
houses  were  established  in  Gbnstantinople  sbodj 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  in  LonkB 
in  1652;   and,  before  the  close  of  the  seventeeEC^ 
century,  coffee  was  a  customary  beverage  in  Eunf^ 
Chocolate  and  tea  came  to  be  generally  used,  aatfV 
Europeans,  within  a  few  years  of  the  same  time-  ^ 
both  these  directions,  throughout  Ehuope  and  in^ 
ica  and  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa,  the  genentioB  0^ 
men  who  were  of  middle  age  about  the  year  l"^ 
witnessed  a  radical  revolution  in  the  oonditiotf^ 
human  life.   In  their  childhood,  fennented  akoM 
drinks  were  the  one  reeouroe  of  men,  not  odff  ^ 
purposes  of  intoxication,  birt  for  all  the  pop*^ 
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for  which  tea,  cocoa,  and  coffee  are  now  employed. 
They  lived  to  see  the  fermented  beverages  largely 
superseded,  in  the  one  use  of  them  by  distilled 
liquors,  and  in  the  other  use  of  them  by  the  hot 
diinks  which  have  ever  since  been  on  our  tables. 
In  their  childhood,  however  relatively  plentiful 
wine  and  ale  may  be  said  to  have  been,  they  were 
yet  so  scarce  that  habitual  drunkenness  was  beyond 
the  reach  of  any  except  those  who  had  access  to 
the  cellars  of  the  rich.  Before  they  died  anybody 
could  get  drunk  for  a  penny.  It  should  be  added  to 
this,  that  the  use  of  tobacco  became  general  diuing 
the  seventeenth  centiuy.  And  as  having  a  real, 
though  less  direct,  connection  with  the  temperance 
problem,  account  must  be  taken  of  all  the  marvel- 
ous discoveries  and  inventions  which  have  rendered 
hiunan  life  in  these  later  centuries  so  much  more 
complicated  and  strenuous  than  it  was  before. 

These  radical  changes  of  condition  naturally  led 
to  corresponding  changes  in  the  convictions  of  men 
in  regard  to  the  use  of  alcoholic  drinks. 
2.  Opinions  To  trace  the  development  of  these  con- 
Changed  victions  would  be  to  sketch  the  history 
with  the  of  the  modem  temperance  reform  in 
Problem.  America  and  the  Old  World.  Until  the 
nineteenth  century,  the  general  opinion 
of  mankind  certainly  did  not  condemn  the  use  of 
intoxicating  drinks,  nor  even  occasional  drunken- 
ness, provided  the  drinker  kept  himself  prudently 
guarded  from  further  bad  results.  Philo  the  Jew, 
just  before  the  Christian  era,  wrote  extensive  trea- 
tises on  "  Drunkenness  "  and  "  Sobriety."  These  in- 
clude a  formal  discussion  of  the  question,  "  Whether 
the  wise  man  will  get  drunk."  Philo  replies  by 
citing  the  expressed  opinions  of  men,  as  well  as  evi- 
dence of  other  sorts,  on  both  sides  of  the  question. 
He  says  that  '^  the  sons  of  physicians  and  philoso- 
phers of  high  repute  .  .  .  have  left  behind  10,000 
commentaries  entitled  treatises  on  drunkenness," 
and  censures  these  for  the  narrowness  of  their  treat- 
ment of  the  subject.  He  insists  on  the  difference 
between  the  drinking  of  **  immixed  wine,"  which 
will  produce  intoxication,  and  that  of  lighter  or  di- 
luted wines.  He  calls  unmixed  wine  a  poison  and 
a  medicine,  and  condenms  the  drinking-contests 
which  were  common  in  his  day.  But  he  none  the 
less  indorses  what  he  represents  to  be  the  current 
opinion,  namely,  that  a  wise  man  may  occasionally 
get  drunk.  His  helplessness  when  drunk  no  more 
disproves  his  wisdom  than  if  it  resulted  from  a  bil- 
ious attack,  from  sleep,  or  from  death.  Philo  inti- 
mates that  the  opposite  opinion  is  quite  respectably 
defended,  but  proves,  to  his  own  complete  satisfac- 
tion, that  it  is  indefensible.  His  opinions  concern- 
ing the  drinking-habit  are  certainly  those  which  have 
been  commonly  held  until  the  last  century.  But,  as 
far  back  as  traces  exist,  there  is  found  a  highly  rep- 
utable line  of  opinion  in  favor  of  total  abstinence 
from  intoxicating  beverages.  Of  this,  in  the  eight- 
eenth century,  the  distinguished  Samuel  Johnson 
is  an  instance.  Earlier  in  the  century,  Le  Sage  sar- 
castically admires  '^  the  patriotic  forecast  of  those 
ancient  politicians  who  established  places  of  public 
resort,  where  water  was  dealt  out  gratis  to  all  cus- 
tomers, and  who  confined  wine  to  the  shops  of  the 
apothecaries,  that  its  use  might  be  permitted  but 


imder  the  direction  of  physicians  ";  and  the  wis- 
dom of  those  who  frequented  these  resorts,  not  for 
"  swilling  themselves  with  wine,  but  ...  for  the 
decent  and  economical  amusement  of  drinking 
warm  water "  (Adventures  of  Gil  Bias,  book  ii., 
chap.  4).  This  sarcasm  must  have  been  aimed  at 
opinions  held  by  respectable  contemporaries  of  the 
author.  In  1743  John  Wesley,  in  his  General  Rides, 
mentions  as  sinful,  "  drunkenness,  buying  or  selling 
spirituous  liquors,  or  drinking  them,  imless  in  cases 
of  extreme  necessity."  It  is  said  that  in  1733  the 
trustees  of  the  colony  of  Georgia,  who  were  living 
in  London,  enacted  that  "  the  drink  of  rum  in 
Geoi^gia  be  absolutely  prohibited,  and  that  all  which 
shall  be  brought  there  be  staved."  In  the  colonies 
and  in  Great  Britain,  during  that  century,  there 
were  several  instances  of  similar  legislation.  Sam- 
uel Pepys,  in  his  Diary,  1659-69,  figures  as  an  in- 
consistent total  abstainer.  Going  back  with  a  bound 
to  the  times  of  Philo,  he  asserts  (TrecUise  on  Drunk- 
enness, ii.)  that  **  great  niunbers  of  persons,  who, 
because  they  never  touch  unmixed  wine,  look  upon 
themselves  as  sober,"  yet  display  the  same  foolish- 
ness, senselessness,  lack  of  self-control,  and  the  like, 
as  are  displayed  by  a  drunken  person.  Still  earlier 
familiar  instances  are  those  of  the  Hechabites  and 
the  Nazirites  (q.v.),  of  Samuel,  and  Daniel.  Nearly 
up  to  the  present  time,  therefore,  the  world  has  been 
aware  of  the  dangers  and  evils  attendant  upon  the 
use  of  inebriating  beverages,  has  been  in  possession 
of  the  idea  of  total  abstinence  from  them,  and  has 
been  compelled  to  look  upon  total  abstainers  with 
high  respect,  but  has,  on  the  whole,  approved  the 
use  of  such  beverages,  not  merely  in  what  is  now 
sometimes  called  moderation,  but  up  to  the  line  of 
occasional  and  discreet  drunkenness. 

The  revolution  of  opinion,  at  least  as  a  great  and 
controlling  movement,  began  in  America.    A  repre- 
sentative   incident    will    indicate    its 
3.  Nine-     nature.     The  incident  is  taken  from 
teenth-     the  CoUectums  of  the  Cayuga  County 
Centuiy     Historical  Society,  1882.    Joseph  Tall- 
Movemeat  cot  was  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  living  a  few  miles  south  of  the 
town  of  Auburn,  N.  Y.   In  all  that  vicinity,  in  1816, 
the  dope  were  so  short  that  poor  people  found  it 
difficult  to  procure  breadstuffs  for  food.    At  the 
same  time,  Tallcot  noticed,  the  distilleries  kept  in 
operation.    He  says: 

"  The  ciieumstanoes  affected  me  not  a  little,  and  induced 
me  to  write  an  address  to  the  sober  and  influential  part  of 
the  community,  inviting  them  to  a  serious  consideration  of 
the  melancholy  situation,  and  the  evils  and  calamitous  con- 
sequences of  intemperance.  I  insisted  that  nothing  short  of 
the  example  of  that  part  of  society  which  gives  habits  to  the 
world,  of  abstaining  altogether  from  the  use  of  ardent  spirits, 
except  for  medical  puipooes,  would  oorreot  this  alarming 
evil." 

It  occurred  to  Joseph  Tallcot  to  offer  his  views 
for  the  consideration  of  the  members  of  the  Presby- 
terian Synod  of  Geneva.    In  his  narrative  he  says: 

**  I  found  my  way  to  the  house  of  Heniy  AxteU,  the  Pres* 
bsrterian  clergyman.  .  .  .  His  brethren  from  the  surround- 
ing country  soon  began  to  come  into  the  viUage,  and  call  on 
him  for  instruction  where  they  might  find  entertainment 
among  their  friends.  The  master  of  the  house  appeared 
very  hospitable,  inviting  them  to  partake  of  his  brandy; 
which  they  did,  with  what  would  be  thought  moderatioo. 
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He  turned  to  me,  and  pleasantly  said  he  '  supposed  it  would 
be  useless  to  invite  me  to  partake,'  considering  my  business. 
I  as  pleasantly  replied,  that '  we  had  been  in  the  same  habitt 
but,  seeing  the  evil  of  it,  we  had  abandoned  it,'  and  I  hoped 
they  would  do  the  same." 

Joseph  Tallcot  read  his  paper,  first  before  a  oom- 
mittee,  and  afterward  before  the  synod,  and  went 
his  way.    The  synod,  after  duly  considering  it,  pub- 
lished it,  with  resolutions  "  fully  approving  it,  and 
solemnly  declaring,  that  from  that  time  they  would 
abandon  the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  except  for  med- 
ical purposes;    that  they  would  speak  against  its 
common  use  from  the  pulpit,  .  .  .  and  use  their 
influence  to  prevail   ^^ith  others  to   follow  their 
example."    Similar  incidents  were  occurring  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country  and  among  people  of 
various  religious  persuasions.    In  1789,  200  farmers 
of  Litchfield,  Conn.,  pledged  themselves  for  that 
season  not  to  use  distilled  liquors  in  their  farm 
work.    In  1794  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush  of  Philadelphia 
published  his  Medical  Inquiry ^  in  which  he  insisted 
that  the  use  of  distilled  liquors  as  a  beverage  ought 
to  be  entirely  abandoned.    In  1812  the  Presbyterian 
general  assembly  made  a  deliverance  '^  not  only 
against  actual  intemperance,  but  against  all  those 
habits  and  indulgences  which  may  have  a  tendency 
to  produce  it."    In  the  same  year  the  General  Asso- 
ciation of  Connecticut  reconunended  entire  absti- 
nence from  ardent  spirits;    while  the  Consociation 
of  Fairfield  County  adopted  the  principle  of  total 
abstinence  from  all  intoxicating  drinks  whatever, 
especially  for  "  those  whose  appetite  for  drink  is 
strong  and  increasing."     The  Temperate  Society, 
formed  at  Moreau,  N.  Y.,  1808,  and  the  Boston  So- 
ciety for  the  Suppression  of   Intemperance,  1813, 
were  not  total-abstinence  bodies.    In  1818  the  Pres- 
byterian Assembly  planted  itself  squarely  on  the 
principle  that  men  ought  to  '*  abstain  from  '  even 
the  common   use  '   of  ardent  spirits."     In   1823 
President  Nott  of  Union  College  published  his  Ser- 
mons  on  the  Evils  of  Intemperance.     In  1826  the 
American  Temperance  Society  w^as  oiganized.  The 
National  Philanthropist  was  started,   and  Lyman 
Beecher  published  his  Six  Sermons  on  Intemper- 
ance.   In  the  same  year  Rev.  Calvin  Chapin,  in  The 
Connecticut  Observer,  advocated  abstinence  from  all 
intoxicating  drinks,  and  not  from  distilled  spirits 
merely.    From  about  1836  this  principle  came  to  be 
generally  accepted  by  the  reformers. 

The  spread  of  the  movement  was  very  rapid  in 
Great  Britain,  and  marvelously  rapid  in  the  United 
States.  Societies,  local  and  general,  were  organ- 
ized. Temperance  books,  pamphlets,  and  news- 
papers were  published  in  great  numbers.  Public 
meetings  were  held.  The  pledge  was  circulated. 
Total  abstainers  came  to  be  counted  by  millions. 
In  1840  six  hard  drinkers  in  Baltimore  suddenly 
signed  the  pledge,  and  started  the  "  Washingtonian" 
movement.  In  a  few  months,  about  1838,  the  Irish 
Roman  Catholic  priest,  Father  Mathew  (see 
Mathew,  Theobald)  administered  the  pledge  to 
nearly  150,000  persons  in  Cork  alone.  He  was  emi- 
nently successful  in  temperance-work  in  different 
parts  of  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  in  the  United 
States. 

In  the  United  States  the  movement  may  be  said 
to  have  culminated  in  the  decade  that  heg&n  about 


1846  A.D.    Veiy  aeldozn  has  a   movanent  oucd 

80  complete  control  over  public  opinion.    Anoof 

other  foims  of  oi^ganization  the  ta> 

4.  Resulti  peranoe  knightly  orders  appealed  V; 
of  the      the  imagiiiatioii  of  the  young  peopir: 

Movement  the  order  of  the  Sons  of  Tempenns 
being  founded  in  New  York  in  ISti. 
that  of  the  Rechabites  being  introduced  f nun  Grea: 
Britain  about  the   same    time,   and   that  of  tlfc 
Good  Templars  originating  in  1851.     TemperaLt 
organization  reached  every  hamlet,  and  the  chunbe 
and  Sunday-schools.     BaJids  of  Hope  and  the  liii; 
were  oiganixed  for  the  children.    The  habitual  use 
of  inebriating  drinks   became   so  rare  among  the 
members  of  the  Protestant  churches  that  those  viv 
used  them  attracted  attention  thereby,  though  ti&s 
was  more  the  case  in  the  country  than  in  the  bn? 
cities.    It  was  easy  to  pass  prohibitory  laws,  aik: 
many  were  passed.    They  did  not,  however,  pro? 
as  successful  as  their  advocates  had  hoped.   yL(^. 
of  them  were  either  pronounced  unconstitutiottii 
or  were  repealed,  or  became  a  dead  letter.   Then  U)e 
temperance  interests  'were  overshadowed  by  those 
that  led  to  the  Civil  War.     Since  the  war  elabonte 
organizations    have    appeared,     notably    pofitiol 
prohibition  parties,  the  Women's  Christian  TenipQ<- 
ance  Union,  the  Anti-Saloon  League.    Novel  tes> 
perance  movements    have   at    times    made  grat 
headway — ^blue-ribbon     movements,     white-iibboD 
movements,  and  praying  "  crusades  "  in  the  pbets 
where  liquors  are  sold.     There  have  been  recurriiij: 
waves  of  success  and  defeat  in  the  matter  of  prohib- 
itory and  local-option  laws.     The  total-abstine&ff 
tradition  has  been  generally  maintained  by  the  de- 
scendants of  those  who  originally  accepted  it.  Tbm 
have  been  sermons  and  addresses,  the  ciitniktkui  cf 
temperance  literature,  regular  temperance  lessons 
in  the  Simday-schools,  and  compulsory  temperaiiK 
instruction  in  the  public  schools.      A  little  has  host 
done  in  the  providing  of  substitutes  for  the  salooa. 
Business  interests  have  more  or  less  rigidly  iosifted 
upon  total  abstinence  as  the  condition  of  responabl? 
emplojrment.    Athletic  interests  have  po werfuUj  ic- 
fluenced  young  men  by  requiring  abstinence  duiinf 
the  period  of  training;   however,    this  may  ha^ 
been  neutralized  by  the  debauch  that  ln^a  too  often 
followed  the  contest.    In  the  navies  of  the  world  h 
is  recognized  that  temperance  is  the  condition  of 
efficiency.    Sociological  and  charitable  interests  are 
allies  of  temperance. 

nL  Good  and  Bad  Reasons  lor  Total  Abstmenoe: 
Nevertheless,  present  temperance  convictions  ha^ 
less  dynamic  vitality  than  they  ought  to  have.  In- 
temperance is  rife,  and  the  public  is  apathetic  Un- 
enforced temperance  laws  do  harm  by  fostering  dis- 
respect for  law.  The  dominance  of  the  sakxm  ii 
not  checked  except  locally  and  temporarily.  So  ftf 
as  this  is  due  to  weak  elemmts  in  the  tempennee 
propaganda,  the  remedy  is  in  the  hands  of  the  ad- 
vocates of  temperance;  for  it  is  in  their  power  to 
search  out  and  eliminate  sueh  elements. 

The  argument  which  experience  has  sfaoim  to  be 
the  most  effective  is  that  from  the  evils  of  dnrnk- 
ermess.  These  evils,  moral  and  economical,  ia^ 
vidual  and  social,  are  numstioua,  and  total  absti- 
nence from  the  use  of  intoxicants  as  a  btwtn^ 
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provides  the  only  known  adequate  remedy.    This 
argument  is  sound,  and  is  by  itself  sufficient.     It 
appeals   to   common  experience.    Its 
I.  Argu-    facts  are  facts  which  all  intelligent  per- 
ment  from  sons  know.    But  many  advocates  of 
the  Evils  of  temperance  are  not  satisfied  with  this 
Drunkeor    commonsense  presentation.   They  are 
ness.       fascinated  with  the  idea  of  making  the 
argument  scientific,  and  so  they  rein- 
force it  with  statistics,  and  with  theories  of  social 
science.     This   is   admirable   provided    they   use 
sound  theories  and  correct  statistics;   but  when 
men  advocate  temperance  on  the  basis  of  crude 
social  theories  and  fake  statistics,  intelligent  persons 
hear  and  disbelieve  and  become  apathetic. 

The  experience  of  some  generations  of  total  ab- 
stainers proves  that  alcohol  is  not  necessary  as  food. 
Total  abstainers  live  longer  than  moderate  drink- 
ers.   It  is  an  established  fact  that  intoxicants  injure 
one  who  uses  them  habitually,  even  if 
2.  From  the  he  never  gets  drunk.    This  is  in  itself 
Evils  of     a  valid  and  sufficient  argument  for 
Moderate    total  abstinence;   but  the  temperance 
Use.        advocate  misuses  it  if ,  in  his  laudable 
ambition  to  be  scientific,  he  deals  in 
facts  which  he  only  half  understands,  and  which 
he  fails  to  state  correctly.    If  one  makes  his  fight 
against  the  chemical  agent  called  alcohol  rather 
than  against  intoxicants  as  such;  if  instead  of  using 
incontrovertible  facts  he  insists  mainly  on  propo- 
sitions that  are  in  dispute,  for  example,  the  proposi- 
tion that  alcohol  has  no  food  value,  or  the  propo- 
sition that  the  character  of  alcohol  as  a  poison  is 
unaffected  by  dilution,  he  injiu-es  the  cause  which 
he  is  advocating.    Such  false  reasonings  are  none 
the  less  weak  for  the  fact  that  persons  are  some- 
times convinced  by  them;    when  persons  so  con- 
vinced discover  their  error  they  become  either  luke- 
warm or  hostile.    Another  misuse  of  this  argument 
consists  in  putting  it  into  the  principal  place.    To 
do  this  is  to  treat  the  drink  problem  as  if  it  were  on 
the  same  footing  as  the  question  of  a  pork  diet,  or 
of  ill-cooked  food;   and  this  involves  a  disastrous 
belittling  of  the  moral  and  social  issues. 

The  ethical  principle  in  the  case  is  that  a  person 
has  no  right  to  degrade  himself,  to  injure  others  or 
the  conmiunity,  or  to  run  undue  risks  of  injuring 
himself  or  others.    And  there  is  always 
3.  The      a  double  reply  to  the  person  who  thinks 
Ethical     that  he  is  so  strong  that  there  are  for 
Argument  him  no  risks  in  moderate  drinking. 
First,  no  one  knows  oeforehand  what 
risks  the  drink-habit  may  have  for  him;    second, 
even  if  he  knew,  he  might  still  be  under  the  obliga- 
tion which  rests  upon  the  strong  to  deny  themselves 
for  the  sake  of  the  weak.    Probably  all  advocates  of 
total  abstinence  agree  as  to  the  existence  of  these 
obligations,  and  regard  them  as  sufficient  to  cover 
the  whole  case.    They  should  never  be  left  in  the 
background  while  weak  though  specious  substi- 
tutes are  pushed  to  the  front. 

From  the  beginning  the  total-abstinence  move- 
ment has  been  deeply  religious.  This  is  true  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  some  of  its  advocates 
have  been  irreligious,  and  have  even  used  temper- 
ance doctrines  for  venting  their  dislike  to  the  Bible 


and  the  churches.  Such  instances  attract  atten- 
tion mainly  because  they  are  exceptional.     The 

movement  being  religious,  both  its  ad- 

4.  Aigu-    vocates  and  its  opposers  appeal  to  the 

ments  from  Scriptures.    In  relatively  few  passages 

the        the    Scriptures   speak    of    wine   and 

Scriptures,  strong  drink  as  being  good,   and  of 

their  strength  as  being  a  good  quality 
in  them.  They  commend  them  for  medicinal  and 
for  sacrificial  uses.  Very  likely  the  writers  of  Scrip- 
ture thought  of  them  as  being,  in  forms  too  diluted 
to  be  intoxicating,  the  natural  drink  of  all  who 
could  afford  them.  Different  from  this  is  the  ques- 
tion of  the  moderate  drinking  of  liquids  of  intoxica- 
ting strength;  whether  the  Scriptures  for  their  o\m 
times  approve  this  is  a  matter  of  uncertain  inference, 
and  is  an  academic  question.  In  interpreting  these 
utterances  of  the  Scriptiu*es  the  facts  adduced  in 
the  earlier  part  of  this  article  are  important.  One 
who  approved  the  use  of  the  light  fermented  bever- 
ages in  the  ancient  world  might  now  disapprove 
them,  substituting  such  drinks  as  tea  or  coffee. 
Before  intoxicants  were  made  cheap  by  the  art  of 
distillation  the  evils  and  risks  from  them  were  im- 
mensely less  than  now.  Most  of  the  hundreds  of 
passages  in  which  the  Scriptiu-es  mention  or  imply 
wine  or  strong  drink  are  unsparing  condenmations 
of  the  social  drinking  usages  which  then  prevailed 
(e.g..  Matt.  xxiv.  49;  Bom.  xiii.  13;  Gal.  v.  21; 
I  Cor.  vi.  10;  Isa.  v.  11, 12,  22,  xxviii.  7;  Amos.  iv. 
1;  Prov.  XX.  1,  xxiii.  30,  31).  As  a  remedy  they 
sometimes  prescribe  total  abstinence,  but  never 
moderation  in  drinking.  In  their  avoidance  of  any 
explicit  approval  of  moderate  drinking  they  are  in 
significant  contrast  with  such  ancient  literature  as 
Ecclesiasticus  or  the  writings  of  Philo.  One  should 
read  these  passages  and  observe  that  they  contem- 
plate habitual  drunkenness  as  exclusively  the  vice 
of  the  rich  and  the  aristocratic.  They  especially 
scathe  the  men  and  women  who  are  the  natural 
leaders  of  the  people,  and  who  through  drink  are 
ineffective  in  their  public  duties.  In  contrast  with 
this  the  drunkenness  of  the  twentieth  century  is 
especially  prevalent  among  the  poor.  It  is  not  now 
a  question  of  relatively  a  few  aristocrats  drinking 
themselves  to  death,  but  of  a  drink  curse  affecting 
the  millions  of  the  common  people,  and  bringing 
with  it  starvation  and  squalor  and  crime  and  whole- 
sale race  deterioration.  The  modem  problem  differs 
from  the  ancient.  Supposably  the  teaching  of  the 
prophets  and  apostles  may  be  that  total  abstinence 
is  a  duty  for  our  time  and  environment,  even  though 
it  could  be  proved  not  to  be  a  universal  duty  for  all 
times  and  environments.  It  can  not  be  proved  that 
Jesus  drank  beverages  that  would  intoxicate,  nor 
that  the  apostles  and  prophets  approved  even  the 
limited  common  drinking  of  such  beverages;  but 
if  this  could  be  proved  for  the  conditions  then  exist- 
ent, the  proof  would  not  apply  in  the  different 
conditions  that  now  exist.  The  Scriptiu'es  either  pre- 
scribe or  commend  total  abstinence  from  intoxi- 
cants as  a  practise  that  should  be  followed  in  a  good 
many  cases  (e.g.,  Nmn.  vi.;  Lev.  x.  9;  Jer.  xxxv.; 
Dan.  i.;  Prov.  xxiii.  31;  Luke  i.  15;  I  Tim.  v.  23). 
They  thus  by  implication  prescribe  total  abstinence 
in  all  cases  that  are  parallel  to  these.   Are  there  now 
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Any  caeea  that  would  not  come  imiler  this  prohibi- 
tion? Finally,  the  Scripturca  emphasise  the  pria- 
ciplea  on  which  the  doctrine  of  total  abstinence 
rests,  particularly  the  principle  of  abstinence  when 
indul^ug  might  result  in  hann  to  persons  weaker 
than  him  who  indulges  (e.g.,  Rom.  xiv. ;  I  Cor.  viii., 
X.).  It  is  this  that  defines  the  podtion  of  the  Scrip- 
tures on  the  subject.  Particular  statemeuta  may 
refer  to  local  and  temporary  conditiona,  but  these 
ethical  principles  are  universal. 

As  the  Scriptures,  rightly  understood,  are  thus 
the  strongest  bulwark  of  a  true  doctrine  of  total 
abstinence,  bo  false  exegesis  of  the  Scriptures  by 
temperance  advocates,  Including  false  theories  of 
untermented  wine,  have  done  more  than  almost 
anything  else  to  discredit  the  good  cause.  The  full 
abandonment  of  these  bad  premises  would  strength- 
en the  cause  immeasurably. 

IV.  Totai  Abstinence  and  Temperance  Laws:  It 
ia  a  mistake  to  think  that  the  effort  to  secure  the 
legal  suppression  of  the  liquor  traffic  is  a  later  and 
more  advanced  stage  of  the  temperance  movement 
than  the  efforts  for  total  abstinence.  The  leaders 
of  the  great  movement  attempted  to  restrict  the  use 
of  Uquora  by  moral  suasion,  but  they  accompanied 
this  by  demands  for  legislation.  Lyman  Beecher'a 
Sue  Sermont,  for  example,  cmplintically  declare  that 
the  remedy  for  intemperance  includes  "  the  banish- 
ment of  ardent  spirits  from  the  list  of  lawful  arti- 
cles of  commerce,"  and  invoke  the  interference  of 
legislation  to  this  end,  as  well  as  that  of  pubhc 
sentiment  (cd.  of  1828,  p.  64).  Aa  noted  above,  that 
movement  led  to  the  general  passing  of  prohibitory 
laws.  But  no  conceivable  legislation  can  do  away 
■with  the  need  of  voluntary  selt-eontrol  in  this  mat- 
ter. The  greatest  thing  that  restrictive  laws  can 
possibly  accomplish  is  to  facilitate  correct  practise  by 
individuals.  To  regard  total  abstinence  as  mainly 
a  mere  incident  to  prohibitory  law  is  perhaps  the 
most  fatal  mistake  that  can  be  made  in  the  tem- 
perance propaganda.  W.  J.  Beecher. 
Bibudgrapbt:   Ilia   literature   oa    total  abatjoence   (and 

leinperftin»  nform)  ia  very  lnr|tB  and  very   uneuen    in 

jjradcii  lejrt-booka  for  use  in  the  echoola.  The  reviewa 
bsvB  many  sTticlH  an  the  subject,  e.g.,  Preebi/lerian 
QwirtertH.  vol.  i.,  Fraibi/ltrian  Reiritw,  vala.  i.-iii..  North 
Amrrican  Renirv,  vol.  oili..  and  Fomm.  vol,  i.  Consult 
further  with  retonmcB  to  the  Biblical  Bide:  E.  Nott.  Ircluret 
oa  Biblieal  Temperanci.  With  an  Introduclum  by  T.  Leicii. 
London,  1863;  0.  IJuffield,  The  Bible  RuU  of  Trmpmaue: 
tolnl  Abttirten£»  from  all  Intorifoting  DtinJi,  New  York. 
1S6S:  L.  C.  Field.  Oinni:  a  Ducutnon  on  Me  BitU  Wiiu 
Queatinn.  ib.  ISSS;  O.  W.  Suoson.  Tlit  Dicine  Law  at  la 
Wina.  fiCoUuAed  bv  Iht  Tatimanv  al  Saoa.  Pkusii^nt 
and  LtoitlaUtt,  newed..  Philadelphia.  1884;  G.G.  Brown. 
Thi  Holg  Bible  Repudiate  "  ProhibiHon  ",-  Compitafwn  o/ 
aZI  Vrraa  amlaining  Uie  IFarib  " H'lnt "  or"  SlrooB  Drini" 
provinff  that  the  Scriptarea  commfnd  and  command  the  tem- 
perain  Utt  of  alcDhalif  Brntrae",  Loui»vi!lB,  Ky.,  1010. 

On  tlie  hintoiy  coDBult:  B.  Couling,  Hittorg  n!  (he  Temr 
IKrantr  Monrmenl  in  Orrat  Britain  and  Irtland,  urifA  bio- 
Bnpliicat  Nolicei  of  dtpartiid  Worlhiea.  London,  1862; 
Ceatmniat  Tcmprranrt  Votimt.  Philiulelphis.  1876;  W. 
H.  Daoieti.  The  Temperanci  Reform  and  ilt  Great  Rtform- 
tn.  Now  York.  1B7S;  G.  F.  Clark.  HiHory  of  the  Tein- 
peraTKe  Reform  in  AfouacAiudfi,  IBIS-^S,  Boalon.  ISSS; 
D.  Buma.  Trmperanne  Hiitoru:  a  Corueculivf  Narraliiii 
of  the  Ritt,  Deyrlopmml  and  Exicaiirn  of  the  Trmprrance 
Rttarm,  aith  an  Introdtictoru  dutplrr,  London.  1S8S; 
CuctapnUa  of  Trmprnxnce  and  ProhO/iHon.  A  Refrrma 
Book  of  FatU,  SlatitUr;  and  eeniral  rnfurmaUon  in  all 
PhuitofOieEhvitQualion.AiTtmperanciUovement  aitit 


the  Prohibilion  AtHaUon,  New  York.  18»I:  J.  N.  Bteun 
Temperance  in  all  yaiiona.  Hittam  af  At  Cimt  la  ai 
Counlria  of  At  aiobe.  toarther  with  Ote  Paptn.  E-it^ 
Addraiei.  and  DiKuition*  of  the  IVorU'i  Trmpemna  if 
ciet)iinChicatio.tlt..Jvne.  [39S.  ib.  lS93i  A.  F.  Fdibull. 
A  Cenlurv  af  Drink  Rtfarm  in  lAe  U.  S..  Cincinnali.  1»H; 
Katherine  L.  Stevenson.  Brirf  Uimt.  of  the  Wonon,  Ckv 
(inn  Tcmprrance  Union,  Evaaaloa.  III..  1907;  W.  F.traJt' 
and  othen.  Inlaiicaiiao  Drinti  and  Druga  in  All  laiM 
and  Timet:  a  Tictnlielh  Century  Sunt)/  of  InletnpmK': 
baaed  on  a  Si/mpaeium  of  Tettimon//  from  owie  h-undmi  Jfir 
eionariei  and  Trarelm.  WuhloKloa.  1S09. 

For  the  lesnl  aapecU  miuult:  F.  A.  McKouif.  &** 
bu  Aa  of  Partiamenl.  -Nsw  Vork,  189«  (campajn  itt 
liquor  lawa  of  various  countHea):  A.  SIuuIwfU.  D-iiU. 
Temperanre  and  Lni^alion.  ib.  1902:  E.  A.  Prjit.  Ir 
anrf  Temperanen  in  Sutttert.  .Vtniray  anj  ZM- 
>.  1907.  The  medical  upwl  is  treat&l  in:  n.  U. 
Uurpenter.  On  Oie  Vie  and  Ab-uae  af  Alcohiriit  Liiwrt  * 
Health  and  Diieate.  London,  lS5Ui  A.  Giulalioii.  Tw 
Foundation  of  Death:  a  Study  of  the  Drink  Qun^iin.  !Ur 
ton,  1SS4;  C.  A.  Story,  Alcohol:  itM  A'ofiirc  and  £/««. 
New  York,  1874;  J.  S.  BiUiag-,.  PhurioloaictU  A,j^-  d 
the  Liquor  Problem.  Boalon.  lOtKI :  T.  N.  Kdyoack.  Zmi^ 
Problem  in  ite  iledifw-eorioloffical  Aaptete,  hy  Fovurt 
Medical  AtOhoritia.  New  Vork.  1907. 

On  the  moral  and  aocial  aidos  oondult:  E.  C  tM^ia 
Coniiderfliidn  af  the  Temperaricr  Aroummt  and  HtMe-t. 
New  York.  1885;  J.  Parton,  Will  t\e  Coming  Man  D-iV 
iVint  t  to  Atlantic  MoniUu.  Auk..  1S58:  J.  T.  Cnae.  Jrs 
of  Inlaiicalion:  the  Aim  arid  Rreultt.  ib.  1870;  W.  H:j- 
greaves.  Our  Waited  AMOurcm,-  the  Mitiing  Lint  in  it 
Temprranrt  Reform.  ih.\^\-,  H.B.Grindrod  The  \eli^l 
Vice:  the  Claime  of  Temptrance  upon  the  Chrittian  CKvti. 
ed.byhiisan.  London,  1S84;  H.  W.  Blair.  The  Tfrntprrawn 
Movement!  or,  the  Conflict  betu-em  Man  and  AlaM.Hi 
Bd.,  BoHton,  1888;  E.  J.  Wheeler,  frahibitionjlhe  Pntr 
pie,  the  Poliry,  and  the  Partv.  Xew  York,  14*9:  J,  T. 
FemBld,  The  Economici  of  Prohibition,  ib.  Itf94;  J.  Bun- 
tnw  and  A.  Sherwell.  Temperanre  Problem  and  Sarial  t' 
/Dr7n,llhod..  ib.  1899;  H.  C.  Trumbull,  Border  LinteiK^ 
Field  of  DotiblfulPracticee.ib.  1S99;  R.  Calkins.  ^i^riiWn 
for  the  Saloon,  Boelon,  19U1;  S.  H.  Muieval.  ProhtiaJi 
of  Intozicatino  Lvruort.  Canton,  O..  1»0J;  G.  B.  CulM. 
FevholaeiiofAleoholitn.illByrYotk,  1907;  A.  A.  Hopba.<. 
PnU  and  Lou  in  Man,  ib.  1909;  H.  S.  Wamrt.  SoTa 
Welfare  ond  Ihc  Liquor  Prablem;  A  Srriea  of  Sludiet  it 
the  Sources  of  the  Problem  and  how  t/iwu  rtlaU  la  iCi  A^vKee. 
Chieago.  1909.  The  i^arjou*  temperascs  soeieCia  are  «» 
tinuolly  inuing  tracta.  pampblflU,  and  boob,  tiiu  g( 
wbioh  can  be  obtaiaed  on  applicatioas  u>  *^*  aocietia. 

TOTEMISM.    See  Comtahativb  Reuoiuk,  VL, 

1,  b.,  iS  2-5. 

TOULUIfl,  JOSHUA:  Bngliah  Unitarian,  aol 
biographer;  b.  in  london  May  Jl,  1740;  d.  at  Bi^ 
mingham  July  23,  1815.  He  studied  at  St.  Paul's 
school,  1748-55  (or -56);  prepared  for  the  ministiy 
at  the  independent  academy  supported  bv  IIk 
Coward  trust,  1756-61;  was  minister  of  the  Pres- 
byterian congregation  of  Colyton,  Denmshin!, 
1761-64;  of  Mary  Street  General  Baptist  chapel 
Taunton,  1765-1803;  and  colleague  to  John  Ken- 
tish at  the  New  Meeting,  Rirmlngham  18(H-I.v 
He  was  a  founder  of  the  Western  Unitarian  Society, 
1792.  He  was  a  voluminous  writer,  and  ia  of  note 
for  his  biographical  and  historicoJ  work.  He  pub- 
liehcd  Sermona,  priimpaUy  atldresatd  to  Y'mdk 
(Honiton,  1770);  Disaerlatione  on  the  Internal  Eri- 
dences  and  ExceUeruie  of  Chriitianity  (London,  17SJ); 
The  PTacUeal  Efficacy  of  the  Unitarian  Doetriitt 
(1796);  Sermora  (Bath,  1810);  Four  iKseounei  •» 
the  Nature,  Design,  Usee,  atuf  Hitlory  of  Ihe  Orit- 
imnce  of  Baptism  (London,  1811);  An  Hittoriai 
View  of  the  Stale  of  tite  Proteitanl  Diatenien  in  Et^- 
land  (Bath,  1814);  the  lives  of  Faustua  Sonan 
(London,   1777),  J.  Biddle  (1789),  8.  IL  8afV 
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(1796),  CharicB  Bulkley  (London?  1802),  and  S. 
Bourn  (Birmmgfaam,  1808);  and  edited  with  mem- 
oir a  new  edition  of  Neal's  History  of  the  PurUans 
{S  vols-.  Bath,  1793-97), 

BinuooBAPHV:  Tbe  tuneial  «ennons  by  J.  Kentish  Bud  I. 
Wonloy  nin  published  London,  IS16-ia.  A  Memnir 
by  the  foncer  ia  in  Aftmthly  Repository,  1S15,  pp.  005  sqq. 
Conauli  furtber:  J.  K.  Wreford.  S*e(cft  o/Wjfliit  o/Piw- 
byttrian  Nonconformity  in  Birminffham,  pt>,  59,  BO  0Qq., 
Binniagham,  1332;   DNB,  Ivii.  82-93. 

TOHLODSE,  ta"Ili8':  Important  town  of  eouthem 
France,  and  seat  of  a  number  of  eynoda.  The  an- 
cient Toiosa,  it  was  the  sacred  capital  of  the  Tec- 
tosa^es;  was  taken  by  the  Homona  106  s.c.;  waa 
the  capital  of  thu  Visigotlia,  419-507;  came  under 
the  power  of  the  Franks,  507,  but  later  regained  its 
independence;  was  a  county  of  hereditary  princes, 
778-1271,  enjoying  prosperity  up  to  the  Aibigen- 
sian  tvars,  after  which  it  was  united  to  France,  1271; 
it  cnme  under  the  influence  of  the  Inquisition,  and 
lattT  became  notorious  for  intolerance,  in  groas  con- 
trast to  its  earlier  attitude.  Its  university,  founded 
in  1229,  is,  after  that  of  Paris,  the  oldest  in  France. 
It  is  also  the  seat  of  an  archbishopric.  At  the  sug- 
gestion of  Louis,  a  synod  was  convened  in  Toulouse, 
839,  but  the  decrees  ore  lost.  One  was  held  in  S83 
to  adjust  the  complaint  which  Jews  had  made  to 
Charles  the  Fat  of  being  abused  by  clergy  and  laity. 
One  in  1056,  summoneil  by  Pope  Victor  II.,  con- 
Biatcd  of  eighteen  bishops,  and  passed  thirteen 
canons  forbidding  Btmony,  insisting  upon  the  rule 
of  celibacy,  and  placing  the  age  of  ordination  to 
priests'  orders  at  thirty,  and  to  deacons'  orders  at 
twenty-five.  The  synod  of  1118  was  concerned  with 
the  inception  of  a  crusade  against  the  Moors  in 
Spain.  The  synod  of  1 1 19,  which  Pof)e  Calixtus  II. 
presided  over  in  person,  reiterated  the  laws  against 
eimony,  confirmed  the  right  of  the  bishops  to  tithes, 
and  In  three  of  the  ten  canons  teachers  of  false 
doctrine  were  anathematized.  The  synod  of  IISO, 
ot  wliich  the  kings  of  France  and  England,  100 
bishops  and  abbots,  and  legates  of  Pope  Alexander 
III.  BJjd  his  rival,  Victor  III.,  were  present,  declared 
Alexander  pope,  and  pronounced  excommunication 
upon  Victor.  The  synod  of  1219  forbade  the  con- 
ferment of  offices  upon  the  Cathari  (see  New  Mani- 
CHEANS,  II.),  and  forbade  all  work  upon  church- 
festival  da3rs  which  were  mentioned  by  name. 

The  synod  of  1229,  in  the  pontificate  of  Gregory 
IX,,  ia  impmrtant.  It  obligated  archbishopa  and 
bishops,  or  priesU,  and  two  or  three  laymen,  to 
bind  themselves  by  oath  to  search  out  heretics,  and 
bring  them  to  punishment.  A  heretic's  house  was 
to  be  destroyed.  Penitent  heretics  were  to  bo 
obliged  to  wear  a  cross  on  their  right  and  left  side, 
and  might  not  receive  an  office  until  the  pope  or 
his  legate  should  attest  the  purity  of  their  faith.  All 
men  of  fourteen  years  and  over,  and  all  women  of 
twelve  years  and  over,  were  to  be  required  to  deny 
all  connection  n'ith  heresy  and  heretics.  This  oath 
■was  to  be  repeated  every  two  years.  I«ymen  were 
also  forbidden  the  possession  of  the  Old  and  the 
New  Testament;  and  the  suppression  of  vernacular 
translations  was  especially  commended.  In  1500  a 
eynod  under  Archbishop  Francis  11.  of  Joyeuae  de- 
clared the  Tridentlne  decrees  binding,  and  took  up 
various  subject^  such  as  relics,  the  oonseonitiofi  ol 


churches,  oratories,  and  the  administration  of  hoa- 
pitiils.  As  late  as  1S50  a  provincial  synod  was  held 
under  the  presidency  of  Archbishop  d' Astros,  which 
declared  against  the  tendencies  of  modem  thought, 
indiffcrentism,  and  socialism. 

BiBuoonAPHT:  M.  R.  Vinoeat.  In  Us  Shadow  of  An  Pyt*- 
na«.  pp.  211-232,  New  Vorlt,  1B83;  J.  do  Lohondta, 
VEnlitt  SiifU  Stiennc,  Toulouse  ISDO;  L.  Arislfl  and  L. 
Braud.  HiiL  pojialairt  de  Toulaatc,  ih.  18eS;  L.  V.  De- 
liale,  La  PrOtndxu:  CBHiTation  d'un  raneU'  li  Taidotat  m 
1180.  P&rio,  1902;    Hefele,  CoiuHicnoetcliiclilc,  vola.,  ir.- 

TOnSSAIH,     tQ"aan'      (TOSSAHDS),      DAHIEL; 

French  Reformed;  b.  at  MontWliard  (36  m.  w.  of 
Basel)  July  IS,  1541;  d.  at  Heidelberg  Jan.  10, 
1602.  HJH  father  was  Pierre  TouBsuin  (q.v.),  and 
the  son  was  educate<i  at  Basel  and  Tubingen.  Re- 
turning to  France  he  preached  for  six  months  in  his 
native  town,  and  went  to  Orl&ns,  1560,  where,  after 
being  a  teacher  of  Hebrew,  he  w*as  ordained  minis- 
ter of  the  local  Reformed  church  in  1561.  In  1568 
he  was  forced  to  flee  with  other  Protestants,  but 
was  soon  discovered  and  imprisoned  over  two  weeks- 
He  then  fled  with  his  family  to  Montsrgis,  where  he 
was  protected  by  the  duchess  of  Ferrara  until  the 
king  of  France  demanded  tbe  expulsion  of  all  Hu- 
guenots. He  now  sought  refuge  in  Sanc^rre,  and, 
afl«r  one  year,  returned  to  Montbiliard.  Here  he 
was  charged  with  teaching  Calvinistic  and  Zwinglian 
heresies,  his  reply  being  an  affirmation  of  his  Lu- 
theran belief.  In  1571  be  was  recalled  to  Orl&ns, 
and  held  services  in  the  castle  Isle,  a  few  miles 
away,  but  at  the  news  of  the  nmssacra  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's Day,  he  fled  just  in  time  to  escape  the 
total  massacre  and  pillage  of  Isle  the  next  day;  and 
he  was  concealed  by  a  Roman  Catholic  nobleman 
at  Montargis  and  lat^r  by  the  duchess  in  a  tower  of 
her  castle.  In  Nov.,  1572,  he  was  able  to  return  to 
his  father  at  Montb^liard,  but  Lutheran  intolerance 
again  drove  him  out,  and  he  accepted  a  cali  of  the 
French  refugees  at  Basel.  Id  Mar.,  1573,  he  was 
appointed  chaplain  to  the  Count  Palatine  Frederick 
III.  at  Heidelberg,  but  in  1576  the  Calvinistic 
Frederick  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  the  Lutheran 
Louis  VI.,  and  the  Reformed  were  expelled.  They 
found  a  Calvinistic  patron,  however,  in  John  Casi- 
mir,  the  brother  of  the  count,  at  Neustodt,  where 
Toussain  became  inspector  of  churches  and  also 
helped  found  an  academy  m  which  he  was  one  of 
the  teachers.  After  the  death  of  Zacbarias  Urainua 
(q.v.)  he  was  also  preacher  to  the  refugees'  church 
of  St.  Lambert.  In  1683  Louis  VI.  died,  and  John 
Casimir  l>ecame  r^ent.  Calling  Toussain  into  his 
council,  he  expelled  the  Lutherans  from  Heidelberg, 
and  Toussain  later  became  professor  of  theology, 
and,  in  1584,  rector.  As  an  author  be  was  prolific, 
being  credited  svith  no  less  than  thirty-three  works, 
for  a  list  of  which  and  his  correspondence  cf.  F.  W. 
Cuno,  Daniel  Tottanue  (Amstordam,  1898). 

(John  VitNor.) 
BiBLioaaAPHT:  P.  Toasmua,  Vita  el  tjbOui  D.  Toaani  .  .  . 
narralio,  Hndfllberg,  1003;    A.  Mflller.  Danid  Toaanui. 
Ltbm  unrf  Wirken,  2  vola.,  FlaaibucR.  I8S1:   F.  W,  Cuno, 
Danirl  Touanui.  Amstfrdam.  1S9R;    J.  Vi^uot.  ffud.  de 
la  riforme  daiu  It  payi  di  MonOMiard,  Uontbtliard.  1W». 
TOUSSAIN  (TOSSAHUS),  PIERRE:    French  Re- 
former of  Montb^liard,  and  father  of  the  preceding; 
b.  at  St.  Laurent,  near  Uarville  (145  m.  eji.e.  of 
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Paria),  1499;  d.  at  MontMliard  (36  m.  w.  of  Basel) 
Oct.  5,  1S73.  Educated  at  Metx,  Baael,  Cologne, 
Paiia,  and  Rome,  he  became  a  canon  of  Mets  in 
1515,  where  he  first  heard  of  Protestant  doctrines, 
and,  being  suspected  of  adherence  to  them,  he  was 
forced  to  flee  to  Basel.  After  a  Bojoum  at  Paris,  he 
attempted  to  introduce  the  new  doctrinea  into  Metx, 
only  to  be  imprisoned  at  Pout  k  Mousson.  On  Mar. 
11,  1526,  deprived  of  his  benefice,  he  was  expelled 
from  Mets.  He  now  returned  to  Paris,  where  he 
became  an  almoner  of  Mai^aret  of  Navarre,  but  in 
1531  was  again  obliged  to  flee  from  France.  After 
visiting  Zwingli  in  Zurich,  Gillaume  Fare!  in  Grand- 
son, and  Simon  SuUer  in  Basel,  he  went  to  Witten- 
berg. While  in  Tubingen  on  his  return,  he  gladly 
accepted  the  invitation  of  Duke  Ulrich  of  Wdrt^ 
temberg  to  continue  the  Reformation  beg^un  by 
Johann  Oayling  and  Farel  in  Montb^liard.  Within 
four  years  (1535-39)  Protestantism  was  definitely 
established,  the  mass  was  abolished,  and  the  moat 
of  the  canons  retired  to  Besani^aa.  Touasain  be- 
came the  head  of  the  new  ecclesiastical  organisa- 
tion, which,  being  French  and  Swiss  in  character, 
became  involved  in  serious  controversies  with  the 
German  chaplains  of  Count  Christopher  of  Wilrt- 
temberg,  who  took  up  his  residence  at  Hontb^liard 
in  1542.  As  a  result  he  retired  to  Basel,  1545-46, 
but  returned  to  Montbiliard  when  the  difficulty 
was  finally  adjusted.  He  was  one  of  the  few  clergy 
undisturbed  during  the  intorim  (1548-52),  and  on 
the  second  suppression  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in 
Montb^liard  in  1552  he  resumed  his  position  as  su- 
perintendent at  the  head  of  the  Protestant  clergy. 
In  1559,  under  the  guardians  of  the  new  count, 
Frederick,  the  Wilrttcmberg  agenda  were  intro- 
duced, but  the  stubborn  resistance  of  Toussain  and 
his  clergy  forced  the  count's  guardians  lo  make 
concessions,  especially  to  permit  the  use  of  Toussain's 
liturgy  for  the  time  being.  In  1503,  however,  all 
pastors  who  refused  to  adopt  the  Wflrttemberg 
agenda  were  deposed.  When,  in  1571,  Jakob  An- 
drea (q.v.)  was  sent  by  the  Wflrttemberg  govern- 
ment to  Montb^liard,  the  clergy  were  strictly  ex- 
amined, Daniel  Toussain  (q.v.),  the  reformer's  son, 
was  banished,  and  his  father  was  pensioned  and 
replaced  by  a  Lutheran.  AH  the  clergy  who  pro- 
fessed either  Zwinglianism  or  Calvinism  were  grad- 
ually removed,  and  the  Tubingen  dogmas  were 
enforced.  Strict  in  life.  Evangelical  in  spirit,  Tous- 
sain was  a  model  pastor  and  wise  organizer.  His 
sole  literary  production  was  L'Ordre  gu'on  lieni  en 
I'fglae  de  MonOtiLiard  en  instruitant  let  enfant,  el 
adminUtranl  Ut  »ainl«  lacrament  awe  la  forme  du 
manage  et  dee  priirea  (1559),  of  which  only  a  single 
copy  seems  to  exist.  (John  ViiwoT.) 


TOWRSEHD,  LUTHER  TRACY:  Methodist 
Episcopal;  b.  at  Orono,  Me.,  Sept.  27,  1838.  He 
spent  his  early  life  in  New  Hampshire;  studied  at 
New  Hampshire  Conference  Seminary;  was  grad- 
uated from  Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  N.  H., 
1859;  from  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  Mass., 
1862;  served  ai  private  and  adjutant  of  the  Six< 
teoitb  New  Hampshire  raiment,  1862^^;  entered 


the  Methodist  Episcopal  mizustry,  1864;  was  pn>- 
feasor  of  Hebrew,  ChaJdee,  and  New-Testameci 
Greek  at  Boston  University,  1S6S-70;  of  hi&toricu! 
theology  there,  1872;  of  practical  theology  aoJ 
sacred  rhetoric,  1872-03;  and  since  then  emcriii:^ 
professor.  Of  his  works  may  be  mentioned  Creii 
(Boston,  1869);  The  Sword  and  Garment  (18711; 
God-Man  (1872);  Loat  Forever  (1874);  Arena  af^ 
Throne  {1874);  The  Supertiatural  Factor  in  BeHgimt 
RevivaU  (1877);  The  Iniermediate  World  (ISr^'; 
BMe  ThwUgy  and  Modem  Thought  (1883);  Enis- 
Hon  or  Creation  (Chicago  and  New  York,  1896': 
Story  of  Jonah  in  the  Light  o/Hiffher  Criticism  ;  1&97] ; 
ATuulaeia  (1902);  God'e  Goodneee  and  Seeerity.  ir 
EndUet  Punithment  (1903);  Adam  and  Ert— Hit- 
lory  or  Myth  (1904);  CoUapae  of  Evolution  (l«la>: 
God  and  the  Nation  (1005);  The  Deluge— HiibFj 
or  Myth  (1007);  and  Bible  Inspiration  (1909). 

TOWHS£nD,  WILLIAK  JOHIf;  Eughsh  Uttb- 
odist;  b.  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  Jan.  20,  1^35. 
He  was  educated  at  Percy  Street  Academy  in  Li^ 
native  city,  and  was  then  enga^^  in  bu^ines^  for 
several  years,  after  which  he  studied  for  the  niin- 
istry  of  the  Methodist  New  Connection  for  a  }'e^ 
(1859-60)  under  James  Stacey,  of  Sheffield.  He 
was  minister  of  various  churches  of  his  denomuu- 
tion  in  Birmingham,  Manchester,  Leicester,  Ches- 
ter, Halifax,  Stockport,  and  Nen-castle  until  l»&6, 
when  he  became  president  of  the  Methodic)!  Nt« 
~  ''onference,  as  well  as  general  mis,sioii- 

of  the  same  body,  a  position  wiiieii  in 
held  until  liSOl.  In  addition  to  the  pastoral  ^oii 
which  he  then  resumed  in  Binniofrham  and  IjjiidoE, 
he  was  editor  of  the  Methodist  New  Corinexioi  in 
1894-97  and  was  reappomted  in  lOaj.  In  theoloc 
he  "holds  generally  by  Evangelical  Chrijiijnii]' 
as  expounded  by  l^iding  modem  Methodia-t  thio- 
logians,"  and  "has  views  on  inspiration  and  tit 
last  things  which  differ  from  a  liard  and  mecb^cai 
view  of  inspiration,  or  an  arbitrary  view  of  future 
retribution."  He  has  written  The  Great  Scheolmn 
of  the  Middle  Ages  (London,  I8S0);  Robert  ilorrr- 
ton,  the  Pioneer  of  Chinese  Mianone  (1888);  .4Jer- 
ander  KiOam,  the  First  Methodist  Reformer  (1890); 
Aeminucences  and  Memorials  of  Rev.  James  States. 
D.D.  (1891);  Madagatear,  its  Atissvmarifs  and 
Martyrs  (1802);  Strength  perfected  in  Weainea 
(1893);  Handbook  of  Christian  Doctrine  (18971: 
Handbook  to  the  MOhodisI  New  Connexion  (1899): 
Life  of  Oliver  CromuuU  (1899);  The  Great  Symbdt 
(1901);  History  of  Popular  Education  in  Englaid 
and  Wales  (1003);  At  a  King  readg  la  the  Batik 
(1904);  The  Story  of  Methodist  Union  (1006);  and 
A  New  History  of  Methodiem  {1909;  in  oollaboratkm 
with  others). 

TOY,  CRAWFORD  HOWELL:  Theist;  h.  it 
Norfolk,  Va.,  Mar.  23,  1836.  He  was  oducated  it 
the  University  of  Virginia  (A.M.,  1856)  after  wbxt 
he  taught  three  yeais  (1856-59),  and  studied  for  ■ 
year  (1859-60)  at  the  Southern  Baptist  TlwofaiKicil 
Seminary,  Greenville,  S.  C.  He  was  [MofeHor  of 
Greek  in  Richmond  College,  Richmond,  Va.,  in 
1861,  but  left  to  ent«r  the  Oonfedarat«  Army,  ii 
which  he  served  until  1863.  In  1864-65  he  <ni 
professor  in  the  Univflndt^  at  i 
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two  years  at  the  University  of  Berlin  (1866-68), 
was  professor  of  Greek  in  Furman  University, 
Greenville,  S.  C,  in  1868-69.  From  1869  to  1879  he 
was  professor  of  Hebrew  in  Southern  Baptist  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  which  was  located  first  at  Green- 
ville and  after  1877  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  since 
1880  has  been  professor  of  Hebrew  and  oriental  Ian* 
guages  at  Harvard  University.  Besides  his  work  as 
editor  of  the  Hellenistic  department  of  the  Jewish 
Encychpedia,  he  has  written  History  of  the  Religion 
of  Israel  (Boston,  1882) ;  Quotations  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament (New  York,  1884);  Jvdaism  and  Christian^ 
ity  (Boston,  1890);  and  Commentary  on  Proverbs 
(New  York,  1899),  and  likewise  prepared  the  He- 
brew text  and  English  translation  of  Ezekiel  for  the 
Polychrome  Bible  (New  York,  1899). 

TRACHONITIS,  trac^o-noi'tis  (TRACHON):  A 
district  of  Palestine  belonging  to  the  Tetrarch 
Philip,  son  of  Herod  the  Great  (Luke  iii.  1).  The 
name,  which  is  Greek  and  signifies  "  rough  country," 
is  sometimes  used  in  the  Targiuns  and  other  Jewish 
writings  to  render  the  Aigob  of  Deut.  iii.  4,  13-14; 
I  Kings  iv.  13.  Josephus,  who  repeatedly  mentions 
Trachonitis,  beside  Auranitis  (the  Qauran)  and 
Batanea  (Bashan),  describes  it  (Ant.,  XV.,  x.  1) 
as  a  rocky  inaccessible  region,  abounding  in  arti- 
ficial reservoirs  and  caves  and  infested  with  robbers. 
It  evidently  lay  to  the  east  and  northeast  of  Bashan, 
and  an  inscription  found  at  al-Mismiyah,  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Phsena,  between  twenty-five  and  twenty- 
eight  miles  south  of  Damascus,  describes  the  place 
as  "  t"he  chief  village  of  Trachon."  This  point  is 
situated  on  the  northern  edge  of  the  Lejjah.  The 
Onomasticon  of  Eusebius  locates  Trachonitis  be- 
yond Bostra  in  the  desert  south  of  Damascus,  and 
Ptolemy  (V.,  xv.  26)  places  the  Arabs  of  Trachonitis 
east  of  Batanea.  In  1858  J.  G.  Wetzstein  studied 
the  two  Trachons,  or  nigged  tracts,  to  the  southeast 
and  south  of  Damascus  mentioned  by  Strabo  (II., 
ii.  755-756).  Of  these  only  the  latter  has  any  con- 
nection with  Bible  history.  It  is  now  called  al- 
Lejjah,  or  **  place  of  refuge,"  and  is  a  lava  plateau, 
extending  for  twenty-eight  miles  northwest  from 
the  range  of  the  Qauran.  The  upper  surface,  whose 
outer  edge  averages  thirty-three  feet  above  the  siu*- 
rounding  region,  is  a  sharply  undulating  plain  of 
lava-stones,  covered  with  heaps  of  basalt  blocks. 
The  jagged  surface  is  rent  by  abrupt  ravines.  The 
intense  humidity  has  made  vegetation  possible, 
while  the  winter  rains  are  preserved  in  subterra- 
nean reservoirs  easily  concealed.  The  entire  region 
corresponds  closely  to  the  description  of  Josephus, 
the  name  Trachdn  itself  being  possibly  an  equiva- 
lent of  the  Arabic  tmV,  "  stony,  inaccessible  dis- 
trict," which  is  applied  to  the  ^aiah.  in  the  east  and 
the  Lejjah  in  the  west. 

After  the  death  of  Lysanias,  king  of  Ituraea  (36 
B.C.),  Zenodorus  leased  the  southern  parts  of  his 
domain  from  Cleopatra,  and  seems  to  have  remained 
tributary  ruler  after  her  death  in  30.  They  were 
located  between  Trachonitis  and  Galilee,  and  in- 
cluded Ulatha  and  Panias  (Ant.,  XV.,  x.  3).  To 
increase  his  revenues  Zenodorus  had  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Trachonitis  make  forays,  especially  against 
the  people  of  Damascus.     Augustus  accordingly 


commanded  that  Trachonitis,  Batanea,  and  Aura- 
nitis be  assigned  to  the  interests  of  Herod  the  Great 
(23  B.C.),  to  whom  he  also  gave  the  domain  of  Zeno- 
dorus at  his  death  (20  B.C.).  Attempts  to  make  the 
nomads  of  the  country  an  agricultural  people 
meeting  with  scant  success,  Herod  settled  3,000 
Idumaitans  there  (10-9  B.C.).  A  few  years  later  he 
likewise  placed  a  colony  of  600  Babylonian  Jews  in 
Trachonitis,  and  built  for  their  leader  Zamaris  the 
fortress  of  Barth)rra  (probably  the  modem  Bait  Ari 
in  the  Jaulan).  On  the  death  of  Herod  (4  b.c), 
Augustus  made  his  son  Philip  ruler  of  Trachonitis, 
Batanea,  Auranitis,  and  a  part  of  the  territory  of 
Zenodorus  (hence  tetrarch  of  Trachonitis).  At 
Philip's  death  (34  a.d.),  his  territory  was  incorpo- 
rated with  Syria,  but  in  37  was  given  by  Caligula  to 
King  Agrippa,  a  grandson  of  Herod,  who  ruled  it 
until  his  death  in  44  a. d.  (see  Herod  axd  His  Fam- 
ily). The  district  then  came  under  the  control  of 
Roman  prociu'ators  until,  in  53  a.d.,  Claudius  gave 
it  to  Agrippa  II.,  who  seems  to  have  held  it  until 
his  death  (100  a.d.)  .  Under  Roman  rule  Trachonitis 
and  the  surrounding  territory  seems  to  have  reached 
a  high  degree  of  prosperity,  which  was  apparently 
destroyed  by  the  Persian  invasions  about  615. 

(H.  Guthe.) 

Bibuoobapbt:  G.  A.  Smith,  HiHorieal  Oeography  of  Pales- 
tine, pp.  629  sqq.,  London  and  New  York,  1896;  J.  L. 
Porter,  Five  Years  in  Damaacua,  2  vols.,  London,  1855; 
idem,  Oiant  Citiea  of  Bashan,  pp.  12  sqq.,  New  York,  1871; 
J.  O.  Wetsstein,  Reistbericht  liber  Hauran  ttnd  die  Tra- 
chonen,  Berlin.  1860;  M.  de  Vogue,  Syrie  Centrals,  2  vols., 
Paris,  1866-77;  P.  Le  Has  and  W.  H.  Waddington,  In- 
scriptions greeques  et  UUines,  vol.  iii.,  nos.  2524,  2396, 
Paris,  1870;  S.  Merrill,  East  of  the  Jordan,  pp.  10  sqq.,  new 
ed..  New  York,  1883;  H.  Hildesheimer,  BeiMtgs  tur  Oeo- 
Oraphie  PalAsHnas,  pp.  55-57,  Berlin,  1886;  A.  Stubels, 
"  Journey  to  Tvivi  and  Hauran,  1882,"  ed.  H.  Outhe,  in 
ZDPV,  xii  (1889),  225-302:  Maj.-Gen.  A.  Hebei-Perxjy, 
A  Visit  to  Bashan  and  Aryob,  London,  1895;  O.  Rind- 
fleisoh,  in  ZDPV,  zzi  (1898),  1-46;  SchOrer,  OeschichU, 
i.  425  sqq.,  Eng.  traosL,  I.,  ii.  11  sqq.;  DB,  iv.  801;  EB, 
iv.  5142-46. 

TRACT:  [In  general  literary  use,  a  small  work  in 
which  some  subject  of  small  range,  or  some  aspect 
of  a  subject,  is  discussed  (Lat.  tractare,  *'  to  treat  a 
subject "),  It  is  distinguished  from  a  treatise  by 
being  shorter,  and  by  its  persuasive  as  distinguished 
from  its  pedagogical  aim.  In  its  religious  sense  its 
Latin  equivalent  was  much  used  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  continued  to  be  used  after  the  Reformation.  In 
its  modem  use  the  word  designates  a  brief  exhorta- 
tion to  a  religious  life  (see  Tract  Societies)]. 
Liturgically  it  is  an  extension  of  the  Gradual  (q.v.) 
by  a  number  of  verses,  especially  from  the  Psalms, 
used  from  Septuagesima  to  Easter  on  Sundays  and 
festivals,  and  also  after  Ash  Wednesday  on  Mondays, 
Wednesdays,  and  Fridays,  except  in  masses  for  the 
dead.  The  tract,  like  its  name,  seems  to  date  back 
to  the  early  Church.  It  essentially  implies  humility, 
and  its  designation  is  explained  (as  by  the  Pseudo- 
Alcuin,  De  divinis  officiis,  ix.,  in  MPL,  ci.  1186)  as 
due  to  the  fact  **  that  it  is  sung  slowly  or  sadly 
(tractim),  and  signifies  the  groaning  of  holy  mother 
Church."  (A.  Hauck.) 

TRACT  AND  C0LP0RTA6E  SOCIETY  OF 
SCOTLAND.    See  Tract  Societies,  III.,  3 
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I.  Origin  and  Charaoter. 
n.  In  Germany, 
m.  In  Great  Britain. 
1.  The  Religious  Tract  Society. 


TRACT    SOCIETIES. 

Origin  and  Development  (|  1). 
ItB  TractB  (I  2). 
ItB  iMuee  of  Books  (|  3). 
Aids  to  Foreign  Missions  (|  4). 


L  Origin  and  Character:  Tract  societies  are 
associations  for  the  dissemination  of  brief  popular 
religious  treatises,  especially  on  present-day  prob- 
lems and  questions  of  personal  life,  among  wider 
circles  than  are  immediately  reached  by  the  Church, 
thus  seeking  to  counteract  the  circulation  among 
the  masses  of  tenets  and  principles  either  meager 
in  faith  or  hostile  to  Christianity.  The  tract  may 
be  said  to  begin  with  the  Reformation,  as  in  Lu- 
ther's ninety-five  theses  of  1517,  which  he  followed 
with  a  long  series  of  pamphlets,  being  imitated  in 
this  respect  by  other  German,  Swiss,  and  French 
Reformers.  Later,  English  Puritans  and  Method- 
ists, German  pietists,  and  Moravians  affected  the 
circulation  of  tracts;  but  it  was  especially  the  Augs- 
burg senior  Johann  Urlsperger  and  the  English 
Hannah  More,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  who  were  responsible  for  the  formation  of 
tract  societies.  In  1782  the  former  established  at 
Basel  the  Deutsche  Christentumsgesellschaft  to 
unite  Christians  agai^ust  the  rationalism  of  the  peri- 
od; while  the  latter,  after  having  combated  French 
atheism  by  tracts  which  reached  a  circulation  of 
2,000,000,  found  her  work  carried  on  by  the  Edin- 
burgh Tract  Society  (founded  in  1796)  and  the 
London  Religious  Tract  Society  (established  in 
1799).  On  the  model,  and  partly  with  the  aid,  of 
the  latter  organization,  associations  were  soon 
formed  in  a  niunber  of  places  for  the  circulation  of 
tracts,  their  work  being  carried  on  more  or  less  in 
connection  with  home  missions. 

n.  In  Germany:  The  most  important  tract 
societies  in  Grermany  are  as  follows:  Christlicher 
Verein  im  n5rdlichen  Deutschland  (Eisleben,  1811); 
Wupperthaler  Traktatgesellschaft  (Wupperthal, 
1814);  Haupt verein  fOr  christliche  Erbauungs- 
schrif  ten  in  den  preussischen  Staaten  (Berlin,  1814) ; 
Nieders&chsische  Gesellschaft  ziu*  Verbreitimg 
christlicher  Erbauimgsschriften  (Hamburg,  1820); 
Evangelische  Gesellschaft  (Stuttgart,  1832);  Evan- 
gelische  BUcherstiftung  in  Stuttgart,  or  Calwer 
Verein  (Calw,  1833);  Evangelische  Gesellschaft  in 
Strassbiu-g  (Strasburg,  1834) ;  Verein  zur  Verbreit- 
ung  christlicher  Schriften  (Basel,  1834);  Agentur 
des  Rauhen  Hauses  (Hambui^,  1842);  Evangel- 
ischer  BOcherverein  (Berlin,  1845);  Evangelische 
(^Gesellschaft  fOr  Deutschland  (Elberfeld,  1848); 
Evangelischer  Verein  fUr  die  protestantische  Pfalz 
(1848);  Nilmberger  evangelischer  Verein  fOr 
innere  Mission  (Nuremberg,  1850);  Schriftenab- 
teilung  der  Cresellschaft  fOr  iimere  Mission  im 
Siime  der  lutherischen  Kirche  (1850);  Christlicher 
Kolportageverein  in  Baden  (1867);  Nassauischer 
Kolportageverein  (Herbom,  1873);  Deutsche 
evangelische  Traktatgesellschaft  (Berlin,  1879); 
and  Christlicher  Zeitschrif ten  verein  (Berlin,  1880). 
The  circulation  of  pfennig  sermons  begun  by  the 
Berlin  city  mission  in  1881  serves  a  like  purpose; 
the  Verein  fOr  christliche  Volksbildung  fOr  Rhein- 
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land  und  Westfalen  (Cologne,  1882);  and  the 
Deutsche  Zentralstelle  ziu*  Forderung  der  Volks- 
und  JugendlektOre  (Hamburg,  1905),  and  the  pop- 
ularly scientific  Lehr  und  Wekr  furs  deutsche  Volk 
(Hambui^,  1904  sqq.).  The  chief  problems  of  Ger- 
man tract  societies  at  the  present  time  are,  on  the 
one  hand,  popular  demonstration  of  the  applica- 
bility of  the  Gospel  to  the  problems  of  social  and 
economic  life  to  controvert  the  false  glamour  of  So- 
cial Democracy,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  de- 
fense of  Christianity  against  rationalistic  criticism 
and  the  theories  of  evolutionistic  monism.  The 
circulation  of  tracts  is  carried  on  chiefly  by  branch 
establishments  of  the  societies  and  by  colporteurs; 
and  the  desired  results  are  best  attained  on  the 
basis  of  personal  acquaintance  and  with  regard  to 
the  requirements  of  each  case,  inferior  results  being 
gained  by  promiscuous  distribution  of  religious 
literature.  (H.  Rahlekbeck.) 

nL  In  Great  Britain. — 1.  The  Belisloas  Tract 
Sooiety:  The  great  development  of  missionary  in- 
terest which  marked  the  last  years  of  the  eighteenth 
centiu'y  led  in  1799  to  the  formation  by  George 

1  Origin  ^^"^®'  *^^  others  of  the  Religious 
^y^l^!^  Tract  Society.  Their  act  was  the  more 
velopment.  ^^^tful  in  the  case  of  Christian  litera- 
ture as,  in  1804,  its  founders  also  orig- 
inated the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  Start- 
ing with  the  production  of  simple  tracts  for  home 
use,  the  society's  work  rapidly  developed.  The 
production  of  books  and  periodicals  was  added; 
work  was  undertaken  for  Roman  Catholic  coimtries 
on  the  continent  of  Europe;  and,  as  early  as  the 
year  1814,  assistance  was  given  to  Christian  literar 
ture  for  China  on  the  appeal  of  Drs.  William  Blilne 
and  Robert  Morrison  (qq.v.);  while  other  parts  of 
the  heathen  and  Mohammedan  world  rapidly  came 
under  the  society's  influence.  Its  present  opera- 
tions extend  to  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  the  so- 
ciety continuing  to  be  an  agency  for  producing  Chris- 
tian literature  in  or  for  the  mission  fields  of  the 
world.  So  far  it  has  used  272  languages  and  dia- 
lects in  the  course  of  this  work,  and  every  year  sees 
some  addition  to  this  total. 

Placing  first  its  original  work  of  producing  Eng- 
lish tracts,  the  society  still  provides  literature  of 
this  type  for  all  classes  of  the  conmiunity.    Its  Pre9- 
fi    Its      ^^  ^^  Tracts  and  its  Tracts  far  the 
^p^j^^j^      Times f  written  by  men  of  learning  and 
position  in  the  churches,  address  then^ 
selves  to  the  greater  problems  of  theological  criti- 
cism and  social  life.    In  its  biographical  series  the 
lives  of  men  and  women  eminent  in  the  Christian 
C!hurch  of  all  ages  are  treated  by  writers  of  position. 
The  necessity  of  producing  special  tracts  for  dis- 
tribution among  men  originated  its  series  of  Letters 
to  My  Brothers  and  The  Men's  Own.    Much  of  tract 
distribution  being  conducted  upon  a  regular  sya- 
tern,  requiring  a  constant  supply  of  new  tractSy 
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several  series  providing  these  at  low  prices  are  reg- 
ularly issued.  Special  provision  is  made  of  tracts 
for  women  and  children;  and  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  various  series,  regard  is  had  to  the  particular 
needs  of  such  classes  as  soldiers,  sailors,  and  rail- 
way men.  The  work  of  providing  tract  literature 
happily  has  the  sympathy  of  men  distinguished 
both  for  scholarship  and  for  position  in  the  Christian 
Church.  Thus  modem  authors  of  tracts  published 
by  the  society  include  Bishop  Handley  Moule,  the 
Earl  of  Northbrook,  Sir  William  Muir,  Alexander 
McLaren,  Henry  Wace,  Griffith  Thomas,  Robert 
Forman  Horton,  Arthur  Tappan  Pierson,  John  Wat- 
son (Ian  Blaclaren),  and  Robert  E.  Speer.  The 
method  of  the  committee  in  choosing  tracts  is  to- 
day what  it  was  when  the  society  began  its  work. 
Each  tract  is  read  by  every  member  of  the  commit- 
tee and  a  vote  taken  upon  it.  It  is  still  required 
that  the  evangelical  message  be  definite,  and  it  is 
satisfactory  to  know  that  perhaps  never  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  society  have  tliere  been  more  frequent 
and  more  remarkable  evidences  of  direct  spiritual 
blessing  through  the  reading  of  tracts  than  have 
been  received  during  the  last  few  years.  It  is  clear 
that,  although  from  time  to  time  inexperienced  ob- 
servers allege  that  the  day  of  the  tract  is  past,  the 
Evangelical  and  pastoral  use  of  tracts  has  suffered 
no  check. 

In  book  publication  the  society  has  continued 
along  the  lines  followed  for  many  years.  While 
primarily  anxious  to  produce  that  which  definitely 
conveys  the  Gospel  message,  or  in  some  way  illus- 
a  It  I  trates  or  supports  its  claims,  the  society 

of  BookJ!*^^*®  ^®^*  increasingly  the  need  of  pro- 
viding literature  which,  though  not  so 
definitely  religious  in  its  message,  is  decisively 
Christian  in  tone  and  character.  The  provision  of 
such  literature  has  again  and  again  been  pressed 
upon  the  society  as  a  public  duty  in  the  face  of  the 
overwhelming  development  of  literature,  low  or 
even  debasing  in  moral  tone,  or,  if  otherwise  beyond 
criticism,  still  anti-Christian  in  its  influence.  In  re- 
cent years  the  more  definitely  theological  part  of 
the  society's  catalogue  has  been  widely  known  for 
its  series  By-Paths  of  Bible  Knowledge,  to  which 
authors  of  the  standing  of  Professor  Archibald 
Henry  Sayce,  Wallace  Budge,  Sir  William  Dawson, 
and  others  contributed;  by  such  helps  to  Bible 
study  as  were  furnished  by  Alfred  Edersheim's  vol- 
umes on  Bible  History  and  on  The  Temple,  by  Dr. 
Samuel  Gosnell  Green's  Handbook  to  Old  Testament 
Hebrew,  and  Handbook  to  the  Grammar  of  the  Greek 
Testament;  and  by  devotional  works  from  the  pens 
of  such  authors  as  Newman  Hall,  John  Angell  James, 
and  Canon  Edward  Hoare.  Still  more  recent  ad- 
ditions include  the  volumes  of  a  Devotional  Comr 
mentary  by  Bishop  Handley  Moule,  Frederick 
Brotherton  Meyer,  Griffith  Thomas,  and  other 
authors;  an  important  series  of  works  dealing  with 
the  controversy  with  Rome,  including  a  translation 
with  notes,  of  Karl  August  von  Hase's  ProtesUmtr 
ische  Polemik  by  Dr.  Annesley  William  Streane;  the 
Handbook  of  the  Bible,  of  Dr.  Joseph  Angus,  thor- 
oughly revised  by  Dr.  S.  G.  Green;  together  with 
practical  and  devotional  works  from  the  pens  of 
9uch  men  as  Bishop  Welldon,  Dr.  Horton,  Willi^un 


L.  Watkinson,  John  Henry  Jowett,  and  Dr.  Eugene 
Stock. 

In  general  literaturo  features  in  recent  years  have 
been  the  provision  of  full  biographies  of  distinguished 
missionaries  such  as  James  Chalmers,  Griffith  John, 
and  George  Grenfell,  and  of  finely  illustrated  works 
on  natiural  history  by  Richard  Kerr  and  others.  No 
recent  British  artist  engaged  in  illustration  work 
is  now  more  widely  known  than  Harold  Copping, 
whom  the  society  sent  to  the  East  in  order  to  pro- 
vide Bible  illustrations.  The  society  has  accord- 
ingly produced  a  Bible  illustrated  from  Copping's 
sketches  and  in  addition  two  finely  illustrated  works 
— The  Gospel  in  the  Old  Testament  and  Scenes  in  the 
Life  of  our  Lord,  the  letterpress  of  which  was  con- 
tributed by  Bishop  Handley  Moule.  In  fiction  the 
society  has  continued  to  produce  books  for  adult 
readers  as  well  as  for  the  young,  retaining  old  f avoi^ 
ites  and  adding  later  authors  of  repute. 

The  periodicals  of  the  society  have  always  been 
a  distinctive  part  of  its  work.  T/ie  Child's  Comr 
panion,  begun  in  1824,  is  still  issued.  The  Sunday 
at  Home  has  now  more  than  fifty  years  of  work  be- 
hind it.  The  Girl's  own  Paper,  started  in  1880,  has 
recently  been  entirely  recast.  The  Boy's  own  Paper 
is  still  perhaps  the  most  widely  known  publication 
of  its  kind.  Other  periodicals  appealing  to  various 
classes  continue  the  work  originated  nearly  a  cen- 
tury ago. 

The  aid  of  Foreign  mission  work  has,  from  the 
earliest  days  of  its  existence,  been  an  intimate  con- 
cern of  the  society.  As  early  as  the  year  1814,  Mor- 
rison and  Milne  applied  to  it  on  behalf  of  China  and 
promptly  received  aid.  In  the  previous  year,  the 
first  application  for  help  in  vernacular 
*Tr^^*  *^  work  came  from  India,  and  the  first 

MulSd^  auxiliary  tract  society  was  formed  at 
Bellary  in  1817.  Nearer  home  the  so- 
ciety began  to  publish  in  Italian  as  early  as  18C6, 
and  in  Russian  in  1814.  The  first  effort  on  the  part 
of  France  was  made  in  1819,  and  the  work  in  Austria 
was  begun  ten  years  later.  The  society  now  main- 
tains its  own  book  and  tract  depot  at  Madrid  for 
Spain;  at  Lisbon  for  Portugal;  at  Vienna  for  Aus- 
tria; at  Budapest  for  Hungary,  and  at  Warsaw  for 
Poland.  In  France  it  assists  the  Paris  society,  the 
McAll  Mission  (q.v.),  and  the  Toulouse  society;  in 
Belgium,  the  work  of  the  *'  Evangelical  Mission  " 
of  Brussels;  in  Switzerland,  the  colportage  work  of 
the  "  Evangelical  Society  of  Geneva  ";  in  Italy, 
that  of  the  "  Evangelical  Publication  Society  of 
Florence";  in  Turkey  and  Bulgaria,  tho  publica- 
tion work  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners 
for  Foreign  Missions;  in  Greece,  the  "  Evangelical 
Society's  "  work;  and  in  Russia,  Norway,  Sweden, 
and  Denmark,  the  publication  and  distribution  of 
Christian  literature  through  various  societies  and 
individual  workers.  The  Religious  Tract  Society 
has  thus  for  many  years  been  a  powerful  supporter 
of  those  Protestant  communities  which,  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Eiirope,  are  struggling  against  the  power 
of  Rome.  It  has  continued  this  work  in  the  face  of 
many  obstacles,  but  has  gradually  seen  the  liberty 
of  the  press  and  of  the  individual  more  and  more 
freely  conceded.  By  the  aid  and  operations  of  the 
Am^can  Presbyterian  press  the  spciety  has  pro- 
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duced  at,  and  distributed  from,  Beirut  in  Syria,  a 
large  and  varied  amount  of  Arabic  literature,  both 
definitely  Christian  in  its  message  as  well  as  some 
amoimt  of  general  literature  (sec  Stria,  VI.,  1,  {  2). 
In  Egypt  it  has  lent  important  aid  to  the  publica- 
tion work  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  period- 
ical and  otherwise.  Elsewhere  in  Africa,  the  mission 
of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  in  Uganda  has 
received  important  help,  while  many  other  missions 
in  different  parts  of  that  continent  have  been  helped 
to  produce  Christian  literature  in  various  forms  or 
have  received  grants  of  publications  from  home. 
In  India  the  work  is  mainly  carried  on  through 
subsidiary  societies  at  Calcutta,  Bombay,  Madras, 
Lahore,  Allahabad,  Kottayam,  and  Nagercoil,  while 
help  has  also  been  given  to  the  Christian  Literature 
and  Religious  Tract  Society  of  Ceylon.  Grants  have 
been  made,  as  in  other  fields,  to  individual  work- 
era  among  non-Christians  as  well  as  those  working 
among  the  British  soldiers  and  civilians.  In  China, 
ao  in  India,  the  work  is  mainly  done  through  the 
subsidiary  tract  societies  organized  at  Shanghai, 
Hankow,  Chungking,  Peking,  Foochow,  Amoy,  and 
Mukden.  But  here,  too,  individual  grants  are  also 
made.  The  society  has  its  own  agent  in  China  for 
the  supervision  of  its  work,  more  especially  for  that 
of  the  special  China  Fund  started  in  the  year  1908. 
In  Japan,  its  chief  agent  is  the  Japan  Book  and  Tract 
Society,  Tokyo;  and  in  Korea  the  Korean  Tract 
Society.  Scarcely  a  year  passes  in  which  one  or 
more  new  languages  is  not  added  to  the  society's 
list,  and  it  has  already  assisted  to  publish  the  Pil- 
grim* 8  Progress  in  112  languages  and  dialects. 

The  missionary  operations  at  home  consist  in 
the  supply  of  literature  free,  or  at  reduced  prices,  for 
pastoral  and  evangelistic  work,  for  the  help  of  min- 
isters and  students;  for  the  encouragement  of 
Evangelical  missions,  and  for  the  instruction  of  in- 
mates in  hospitals  and  other  institutions.  In  the  ten 
years  ending  1911,  a  special  fimd  of  £20,000  was 
also  expended  in  the  distribution  of  literature  more 
especially  directed  against  the  claims  of  the  Church 
of  Rome. 

2.  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Xnowledire: 
This  is  not  exclusively  a  tract  society.  Foimded  in 
1698,  it  justly  claims  (Report,  1908)  that  its  origina- 
tors "  were  the  first  to  care  for  settlers  and  colonists, 
the  heathen  in  India  and  the  Mohammedans  in  the 
Far  East."  But  its  grant  operations  have  included 
help  in  founding  bishoprics,  in  aid  of  church  build- 
ing and  of  education,  as  well  as  in  providing  Chris- 
tian literature  for  the  home  and  the  mission  fields. 
Its  constitution  confines  its  control  and  its  opera- 
tions to  the  Church  of  England  and  churohes  in 
communion  with  her.  For  these  it  has  been  a 
Bible  society,  a  Christian  literature  society,  and  a 
tract  society.  It  has  been  of  great  help  to  mission- 
aries in  its  readiness  to  print  works  connected  with 
the  study  of  various  languages  used  in  their  fields; 
in  its  generous  provision  for  the  printing  of  prayer- 
books  and  definite  church  literature;  and  in  its 
aid  of  tract  work.  Its  catalogue  of  English  books 
is  especially  strong  in  works  explaining  and  defend- 
ing the  faith  and  the  position  of  the  Anglican  church. 
Great  attention  has  been  given  to  Christian  evi- 
dence and  to  devotional  literature,  as  well  as  to  the 


issue  of  popular  fiction.  Its  tract  catalogue  is  n 
in  tracts  dealing  with  Anglican  church  doctrine, 
church  seasons,  and  the  defense  of  the  church.  The 
Report  for  1908  gives  the  total  number  of  works  sold 
during  the  year  (other  than  Bibles  and  prayez^books) 
as  a  little  over  13,000,000.  For  the  mission  field, 
twenty-four  works  were  produced  in  London  and 
aid  was  given  to  thirty-two  published  abroad.  For- 
eign publications  were  granted  to  the  value  of 
£1,300;  and  the  total  grants  of  publications  (ex- 
cluding half-price  libraries)  amoiuited  to  £5,815. 

8.  Other  Sooietles:      The    Stirling  Tract  Enter- 
prise was  originated  by  Peter  Drummond,  of  Sti> 
ling,  in  the  year  1848,  in  order  to  meet  a  puidj 
local  need.    The  work  met  with  so  much  local  suc- 
cess that  it  was  gradually  extended.     The  Brititk 
Messenger  (formed  on  the  model  of  the  American 
Messenger)  was  started  in  1853,  the  Gospd  Trumpd 
in  1857,  and  Good  News  in  1862.     On  the  death  of 
Drummond  in  1877,  the  Enterprise  passed  under 
the  care  of  a  body  of  trustees.     It  now  produces 
books  as  well  as  magazines  and  tracts,  and  tractd 
are  published  in  several  continental  languages  as 
well  as  in  English.    The  circulation   amounts  to 
about  10,000,000  publications    per    annum.     The 
Tract  and  Coiportage  Society  of   Scotland,  founded 
in    1793,    and  the  oldest    Bible,    tract,   and  col- 
portage   agency,   is    rather    an    evangelistic  and 
distributing    society    than    a     publishing    bouse. 
Its  colporteurs  are  mainly  employed  in  Scotland, 
but  a  few  work  in  England.     They  sell  the  Scrip- 
tures, evangelistic  literature,  and  wholesome  publi- 
cations popular  in  type.    There  is  also  a  depositoiy 
in  Edinbuigh.    About  700,000  tracts   were  distrib- 
uted in  the  year  last  reported  on.     The  Children's 
Special  Service  Mission,  which   began  its  i%x»rk  in 
1867  as  an  agency  for  holding  seaside  services  for 
children,  while  continuing  its  home  work,  now  has 
an  office  and  missioner  in  India,  with  native  e\*an- 
gelists  in  India,  Ceylon,  and  Jap>an.     Its  leaflets  are 
now  published  in  several  continental  languages,  and 
are  also  issued  for  use  in  China,  Japan,  and  other 
mission-fields. 

Any  siu*vey  of  tract  work  done  by  British  socie- 
ties would  be  incomplete  without  reference  to  the 
Christian  Literature  Society  for  China,  and  the 
Christian  Literature  Society  for  India.  These  or- 
ganizations confine  their  work  exclusively  to  the 
fields  stated  in  their  titles,  but,  as  missionaiy  organ- 
izations, are  large  producers  of  tract  and  other 
literatiire.  A  fuller  account  of  their  work  would 
more  properly  belong  to  a  review  of  missionaiy  en- 
terprise  in  these  two  fields.       A.  R.  BncKUk3n>. 

IV.  In  America:  Tract  societies  are  voluntary 
associations  of  Christians  to  publish  and  circulate 
religious  tracts,  including  volumes.  The  impor- 
tance of  adding  to  the  influence  of  qwken  truth 
and  the  permanent  effectiveness  of  the  printed  page 
were  early  felt  by  Christians.  What  a  good  book 
can  do  and  how  its  influence  may  germinate  is 
shown  in  the  history  of  Baxter's  conversion  aided 
by  reading  Dr.  Gibbs's  book  entitled,  The  Bruisti 
Reed,  and  Baxter's  instrumentality  in  the  conver- 
sion of  Doddridge,  by  whoee  Rite  and  ProgrtMM  WiK 
berforce  was  led  to  embrace  the  truth.  It  beeame 
evident  that  much  ^ood  would  be  wioi^gjhi  bjr  ahoft» 
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earnest,  and  strong  tracts.  Consequently  efforts 
were  early  made  by  individuals  to  fiunish  these 
cheaply  in  such  forms  and  quantities  that  they 
could  be  widely  diffused. 

One  of  the  first  American  societies  was  the 
Connecticut  Religious  Tract  Society  at  Hartford, 
founded  as  early  as  1808;  in  1812  the  New  York 
Religious  Tract  Society  arose,  and  in  1814  the 
New  England  Tract  Society  of  Andover,  afterward 
transferred  to  Boston,  which  in  1823  changed  its 
name  to  the  American  Tract  Society.  The  friends  of 
this  form  of  Christian  activity,  however,  were  soon 
convinced  that  the  needed  work  could  be  carried 
forward  advantageously  and  effectively  only  by  a 
national  association,  centrally  located,  and  securing 
the  confidence  and  support  of  all  Evangelical  Chris- 
tians and  denominations.  Hence,  there  was  oigan- 
ized  in  May,  1825,  the  American  Tract  Society  at 
New  York  City.  The  movement  received  general 
approval  and  rapidly  expanded,  and  took  rank  with 
the  Bible  Society  among  the  chief  interdenomina- 
tional Christian  charities  of  the  nation.  The  socie- 
ty's first  publications  were  tracts,  and  at  the  end 
of  two  years  volumes  were  issued;  hand-bills,  leaf- 
lets, Christian  tracts,  illustrated  cards,  wall-rolls, 
etc.,  followed  in  quick  succession.  Publications 
have  been  issued  in  174  languages,  dialects,  and 
characters. 

Its  publications  are  for  all  ages  and  classes,  and 
treat  all  ordinary  phases  of  truth  and  duty.  As 
early  as  1843  the  publication  of  periodicals  began. 
These  have  varied  in  number  from  time  to  time — 
The  American  Messenger,  A merikanischer  Botscho^ter, 
Apples  of  Gold,  and  Mamanas  De  Oro  being  the  peri- 
odicals now  issued.  The  society  fiunishes  large 
quantities  of  its  publications  either  gratuitously  or 
at  reduced  prices  in  order  to  aid  missionaries  and 
Christian  workers  in  their  efforts  to  reform  and  save. 
Its  publications  go  to  soldiers,  sailors,  to  freedmen 
and  immigrants,  to  hospitals,  prisons  and  asylums, 
to  needy  mission-churches  and  Sunday-schools,  to 
the  destitute  and  neglected  in  cities,  and  throughout 
the  entire  country. 

A  large  number  of  colporteurs  have  been  employed 
to  visit  from  house  to  house,  supplying  some  of  its 
publications  to  all,  either  by  saJe  or  grant,  conversing 
with  the  household,  holding  meetings  for  prayer,  and 
organizing  Sunday-schools.  The  importance,  neces- 
sity, and  efficiency  of  this  plan  of  evangelization  has 
been  only  partially  recognized.  The  time  undoubt- 
edly must  come  when  it  will  be  fully  understood 


that  the  nation's  greatest  need  is  the  need  of  the 
nation's  homes,  and  that  this  need  lies  in  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  moral  and  spiritual  uplift  of  both 
parents  and  children  unreached  by  saving  influences. 
The  one  essential  lesson  yet  to  be  learned  is  that 
national  transformation  can  be  effected  only  through 
the  nation's  homes.  The  Society,  therefore,  has 
never  failed  to  prosecute  this  line  of  work  to  the  full- 
est extent  of  its  ability,  and  dimng  seventy  years  of 
colportage  has  made  17,361,611  family  visits  and  cir- 
culated 17,002,881  volumes.  Its  publications  issued 
at  the  home  office  during  eighty-foiu*  years  are  456,- 
154,267  tracts,  34,206,914  volumes,  and  285,634,668 
periodicals,  making  a  grand  total  of  775,995,849,  not 
including  the  millions  of  tracts  published  at  the 
mission  stations  abroad  by  aid  of  the  society's  ap- 
propriations. Its  foreign  work  has  been  indispensa- 
ble through  the  supplying  of  grants  in  money  to 
create  Christian  literature  in  the  vernacular  at 
mission  stations  in  the  Orient.  The  total  now 
reaches  $779,267.43,  not  including  many  thousands 
of  dollars  in  electrotypes.  Special  mention  should 
be  made  of  the  publication  of  Christian  literature  in 
Benga,  Bulu,  Buluba-Lulua,  Fan,  Umbundu,  and 
Mpongwe  for  missionary  work  in  Africa,  and  the 
much-needed  literature  in  the  Portuguese  language. 
The  gratuitous  distribution  of  literature  has  reached 
two  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars,  more  than 
$30,000  worth  being  sometimes  distributed  in  a 
single  year.  The  society  has  issued  over  300  distinct 
publications  in  Spanish,  which  have  been  indispens- 
able in  successfully  prosecuting  missionary  work  in 
all  Spanish-speaking  coimtries.  Its  operations  are 
directed  by  an.  executive  committee,  composed  of 
constituent  committees,  known  as  publishing,  dis- 
tributing, and  finance,  six  members  each.  The  pub- 
lishing committee  represents  six  different  denom- 
inations, which  assures  the  interdenominational 
character  of  its  publications,  and  the  action  of  its 
committee  must  be  unanimous.  There  is  one  gen- 
eral secretary  with  assistants  and  helpers  to  carry 
forward  the  work. 

The  society's  work  is  wholly  dependent  upon 
donations  and  legacies.  It  makes  an  earnest  ap- 
peal to  all  people  for  sufficient  offerings  to  carry  the 
Gospel  truth  into  every  non-Christian  home  through- 
out the  land.  The  Western  Tract  Society  of  Cin- 
cinnati (1851)  cooperates  with  the  American  Tract 
Society  of  New  York.  Judson  Swift. 

BtBUooBAPHT:  The  ttteratme  is  to  be  sought  in  the  A*- 
porto,  etc.,  of  the  different  flodetiflB. 
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Praotioal  Influences  (i  1). 
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The  Real  Presence  (i  5). 
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By  Tractarianism  is  commonly  understood  the 
ecclesiastical-theological  movement  starting  out 
from  Oxford  in  1833  and  profoundly  affecting  the 
Church  of  England.  It  was  an  effort  to  overcome 
the  religious  decline  of  the  beginning  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  not  by  recourse  to  the  deeper  native 
roeources^  but  to  the  Qlder  ^cclesi^ksticfJ  traditional 


such  as  the  conversion  of  the  creedal  faith  into  de- 
vout mysticism,  and  an  inner  approximation  to 
Roman  Catholic  principles.  Following  its  course  in 
the  three  forms  of  Tractarianism,  Puseyism,  and 
Ritualism,  the  new  movement  turned,  on  the  basis 
of  the  Old  Anglican  theology,  against  the  voiding 
Qf  valmtble  reli^us  assets,  undertaken  by  the  a^- 
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gressivc  liberalism  of  the  time,  and  against  the  en- 
croachments of  the  State  upon  the  rights  of  the 
Church.  Theologically,  it  was  an  attempted  an- 
s^'er  to  the  inquiry  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
Church  and  its  attributes.  Practically,  it  was  an 
effort  worthily  to  constitute  the  Christian  life,  and 
to  elevate  divine  worship. 

L  Preliminary  Influences:  The  English  Refor- 
mation of  the  sixteenth  century  had  been  political 
and  ecclesiastical  rather  than  religious.  Deism  two 
centuries  later  was  sterile  and  depressing  upon  in- 
tellectual life  in  the  Chm-ch.  John  Wesley  and  the 
Evangelical  movement  exerted  a  great  redeeming 
power;  however,  their  emotional  one-sidedness 
forestalled  the  requisite  influence  upon  the  eccle- 
siastical theology.  The  undercurrent  in  the  change 
of  ideas  wliich  now  set  in  was  due  to  the  idealism  of 
Kant,  Fichte,  Coleridge,  and  Carlyle.  A  part  of  the 
wave  of  liberation  which  swept  over  Europe  in  the 
eighteenth  century  meant  the  annihilation  of  eccle- 
siastical despotism  and  the  rising  desire  for  the  sep- 
aration of  Church  and  State,  even  a  menace  to  the 
place  of  the  Church  itself.  This  was  attended  by  a 
reaction  on  the  soil  of  romanticism  that  rallied  to 
the  aid  of  the  Church.  Ever>^vhere  in  Europe  the 
order  was  the  same;  the  hunger  for  freedom,  which 
promised  to  make  the  individual  absolutely  self- 
dependent,  turned  into  doubt  and  philosophic  an- 
guish, and  resulted  for  many  in  the  swallo^^-ing  up  of 
personality  by  the  strongly  authoritative  spirit-life 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  This  gave  rise  in 
England  to  the  new  ecclesiastical  devotion  of  the 
cultured.  Following  the  tide  back  to  nature  which 
had  borne  along  Wonlsworth  and  Shelley,  Walter 
Scott's  revival  of  medieval  romanticism  included 
its  picturesque  piety  and  ecclesiastical  enthusiasm. 
In  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  (q.v.),  defender  of  the 
faith  of  the  Church  against  rationalistic  voidance, 
and  advocate  for  the  freer  establishment  of  the 
traditional  theology,  the  two  tendencies  which 
marked  the  English  theology  of  the  early  nineteenth 
century  were  as  yet  combined.  A  new  valuation 
came  to  be  placed  by  the  English  national  spirit, 
particularly  at  Cambridge,  upon  the  heritage  of  the 
Church,  that  of  faith  exercised  in  love.  Creed  made 
way  for  personal  faith;  sacrament  for  preaching. 
The  dividing-line  between  state  church  and  dissent 
became  dim,  and  the  sole  right  of  the  stat>e  church 
as  such  came  into  question.  With  the  beginning  of 
the  third  decade,  the  ecclesiastical-political  liberal- 
ism, following  in  the  wake  of  the  individualism  of 
the  French  Revolution,  endeavored  to  enforce  its 
demands  for  freedom  and  equality.  Leading  the 
attacks  on  the  historic  rights  of  the  Established 
Church  by  means  of  parliamentary  measures  was 
the  ministry  of  John  Russell,  which  represented  the 
principle  of  freedom  of  conscience  in  the  rep)eal  of 
the  Test  Act  (q.v.).  This  meant  not  only  the  ad- 
mission of  Non-conformista  (q.v.)  to  parliament, 
but  their  participation  in  ecclesiastical  measures 
and  reforms.  The  following  year  (1829)  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  to  pacify  Ireland,  introduce  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic relief  bill  despite  High-church  opposition.  Re- 
form of  the  Church  or  disestablishment  was  generally 
expected  as  a  consequence  of  political  reform.  Still 
more  perilous  became  the  situation  when  the  Whigs 


came  in  power  and,  in  deference  to  a  vie 
tional  demand,  proceeded  to  press  the  p: 
tary  reforms  against  the  house  of  lords 
bishops.  They  succeeded  in  tran.sferring  a 
ecclesiastical  cases  from  a  spiritual  court  n 
by  the  king  to  a  lay  committee  of  the  prir 
whereby  the  voice  of  the  bisliops  was  sLlc 
in  parliament  and  in  the  higher  instant 
privy  council  even  on  fiindamental  church  < 
The  doom  of  the  established  Church  was 
announced  in  parliament,  but  the  passi( 
populace  vented  itself  in  various  acts  of  v 
London  and  elsewhere.  The  drift  away 
church  spread  over  all  the  land.  The  R( 
had  placed  the  po^iver  in  the  hands  of  tl 
inimical  to  the  church  and  most  friend! 
dissent.  The  Church  of  England,  it  was 
about  to  wrap  itself  in  its  shroud  to  die 
nity.  The  climax  for  a  final  rally  to  rcsio 
reached  when  the  parliament  of  1S33 
one-half  of  the  bishoprics  of  Ireland,  prof< 
an  act  of  justice. 

n.  The  Tractarian  Develoinnent:  This 
movement  came  forth  from  Oxford,  tl 
church  citadel.  The  call  proceeded  from  ' 
lege,  wherc,  under  the  guidance  of  Richard 
(q.v.),  a  group  of  young  men,  including 
Arnold,  R.  D.  Hampden,  J. 
I.  The  man,  R.  H.  Froude,  John  K 
Oxford  E.  B.  Pusey  (qq.v.),  had  becc 
Group,  werc,  the  spiritual  leaders  of 
versity.  The  attacks  of  WTi 
the  orthodox  doctrines  of  election  and  just 
and  the  theses  of  Arnold  afHrming  the  i 
national  church,  in  which  the  distinction 
clericals  and  laity  would  be  obliterated,  ai 
relegated  dogma,  ritual,  and  organization  U 
ary  importance,  broke  the  group  into  twc 
The  right  wing  of  Keble,  Froude,  Newn 
Pusey  forthwith  espoused  a  church  reform 
for  relief  beyond  the  sixteenth  century, 
this  time  Newman  returned  from  a  trip  to  t 
terranean,  Rome,  and  Paris  in  the  fermei 
tering  views.  Breaking  with  Whateiy  a: 
with  the  High-church  Edward  Hawkins,  t 
he  owed  his  teachings  of  baptismal  rege 
and  Apostolic  Succession  (q.v.;  see  also 
SIGN,  Apostolic),  he  reentered  Oriel,  no' 
congenial  to  him,  and  became  more  and  n 
posed  to  his  old  friends,  the  Evangelicals, 
he  was  aided  by  his  close  association  with 
from  1826,  the  fanatical  protagonist  of  t 
High-church  ideas.  The  most  gifted  of  the 
circle,  intolerant  and  uncompromising,  a 
sessing  an  ardent  passion  for  truth  and  an 
purity  of  life,  Froude  had  early  seen  the  impoj 
of  reaching  the  truth  by  reason  alone,  as 
consequently  turned  to  the  Church.  Revei 
the  past,  he  was  repelled  by  the  subjectivit) 
advocates  of  the  Reformation  of  the  sixteen 
tury,  kindling  particularly  in  his  Remains  (I 
1838)  his  fevered  animosity  against  it.  1 
first  to  his  ovm  church  of  the  period  of  Li 
presently  passed  to  the  medieval  Roman  C3i 
the  standard  and  type  of  all  others,  by  its  " : 
everywhere,  and  by  all  "  and  doctrinal  fulpi 
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England  he  hoped  for  a  restoration  of  the  Roman 
Church  with  a  revival  of  medieval  piety,  fasting, 
good  works,  asceticism,  celibacy,  and  the  viigin 
cult.  To  this  end  he  advocated  the  separation  of 
Church  and  State.  As  late  as  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  decade,  Froude  held  reimion  with  Rome 
possible  and  desirable,  but  his  journey  to  Rome 
changed  his  view  and  convinced  him  that  the  Ro- 
man Church  likewise  must  be  transformed  to  the 
model  of  the  primitive  Church.  The  spirit  of  a  man 
who  hated  Protestantism  and  combated  Rome,  a 
Roman  Catholic  without  a  pope,  and  an  Anglican 
without  Protestantism,  yet  was  the  prophetic  ante- 
cedent of  the  Tractarian  system  in  all  its  phases. 
On  their  return  from  the  south  of  Europe,  Froude 
and  Newman  found  Oriel  in  ferment.  John  Keble, 
then  a  member  of  Oriel  and  a  man  of  deep  piety  and 
gentleness,  had  published  his  famous  Christian 
Year  (1827),  a  collection  of  poems  which  profoundly 
influenced  Newman,  who  about  this  time  broke 
with  Whately.  On  the  Simday  after  Newman's 
return  Keble  preached  before  the  university  the 
Assize  Sermon,  published  imder  the  title  On  the 
National  Apostasy ^  which  became  the  alarm-cry 
for  the  assembling  of  the  associates.  A  few  days 
later  Hugh  James  Rose,  rector  of  Hadleigh,  Suf- 
folk, of  his  own  accord,  invited  Froude,  William 
Palmer,  and  A.  P.  Perceval  to  the  famous  Hadleigh 
Conference  to  consider  the  best  means  to  avert  the 
threatening  liberalizing  dangers.  Keble  and  New- 
man, though  invited,  were  unable  to  be  present. 
The  result  of  the  conference  was  the  formation  of 
the  Association  of  Friends  of  the  Church,  and 
Palmer  was  directed  to  frame  two  addresses  to  the 
primate.  Archbishop  Howley,  one  of  which,  within 
a  few  weeks,  was  signed  by  7,000  clergy  (more  than 
half  the  total  number  in  the  country)  and  the  other 
(drawn  up  by  Joshua  Watson)  by  230,000  heads 
of  households.  The  Scottish  and  American  episco- 
pates likewise  subscribed,  and  the  former  requested 
archiepiscopal  sanction,  though  in  vain.  The  only 
point  of  difference  was  that  of  the  separation  of 
Church  and  State,  which  Keble  and  Froude  strongly 
urged,  while  Newman  wavered.  In  the  interests  of 
peace  the  point  was  not  debated.  Early  in  Septem- 
ber Keble  set  forth  the  program  of  the  new  move- 
ment as  follows:  (1)  the  sole  way  to  salvation  is  to 
eat  the  flesh  and  drink  the  blood  of  Christ;  (2)  the 
means  ordained  is  the  Holy  Eucharist;  (3)  the  right 
administration  of  the  sacrament  is  guaranteed  by 
the  apostolic  conmiission  given  to  bishops  and 
priests;  (4)  all  possible  means  must  be  taken  to  im- 
press and  perpetuate  the  inestimable  prerogative 
of  communion  with  the  Lord  through  the  succes- 
sors of  the  apostles,  to  strive  for  daily  commimion 
and  worship  in  the  churches,  and  oppose  every  al- 
teration of  the  established  lituigy.  This  was  fol- 
k>wed  by  The  Chtirchman's  Manual  (Oxford,  1834) 
by  Perceval,  as  the  expression  of  the  conservatives. 
A  new  phase  opened  with  the  tracts  undertaken 
by  Newman,  fixing  a  name  upon  the  entire  devel- 
opment. Newman  was  averse  to  oiganization  and 
committees,  preferring  a  wide  popular  movement 
stirred  by  personal  sacrifice.  The  fitting  points  of 
dissemination  were  the  universities,  centers  of  in- 
tellectual and  religious  influence  in  England,  such 
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as  Oxford.  The  method  must  be  by  tracts  or 
pamphlets,  the  favorite  form  of  religious  propa* 
ganda  in  that  country.  As  history 
2.  The  proved,  Newman  was  the  one  pecul- 
Tracts.  iarly  gifted  to  prepare  the  brief  theo- 
logical reviews.  Of  his  own  accord  he 
issued  Tract  I  (Sept.  9,  1833),  followed  by  eighty- 
nine  others  (seventy  before  Nov.,  1835)  under  the 
title  of  Tracts  for  the  Times  (6  vols.,  Oxford,  1833- 
1841).  These,  seldom  over  eight  or  ten  pages  in 
length,  treated  primarily  of  organization,  discipline, 
and  worship,  of  the  nature  of  the  Church  and  her  re- 
lation to  the  primitive  Chiu'ch,  on  historic  objections 
to  the  privileges,  doctrines,  and  liturgy  of  the  Angli- 
can Church,  her  forms  of  prayer  and  her  burial  serv- 
ice, proposed  changes  in  the  liturgy,  lax  discipline, 
andthe  needs  of  the  individual  churches.  The  Ro- 
man Catholic  problem,  however,  had  not  yet  become 
prominent.  Newman  was  the  author  of  nos.  1, 2, 6-8, 
10, 11, 19-21,  34,  38,  41, 45,  47,  71, 73, 75, 82, 83,  85, 
88,  and  90.  Next  to  him  was  Keble,  and  then  Pusey 
(no.  18,  on  fasting;  nos.  40,  67-69,  on  baptism); 
Froude  contributed  but  one  (no.  63).  The  Tracts 
were  supplemented,  after  1833,  by  a  series  of  ex- 
tracts from  such  Church  Fathers  as  Ignatius,  Jus- 
tin, and  Irensus,  prepared  by  the  other  Oxford 
leaders  under  the  title  Records  of  the  Church;  while 
in  1838  Pusey,  Keble,  Newman,  and  Charles  Mar- 
riott began  a  translation  of  all  the  Fathers,  which 
appeared  as  the  Library  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Holy 
Catholic  Churchf  Anterior  to  the  Division  of  the  East 
and  West  (50  vols.,  1838-^85).  All  three  works  were 
polemical,  and  passed  beyond  the  initiative  of  Keble 
and  Rose,  in  demanding  not  only  religious  but 
ecclesiastical  and  ecclesiastico-political  reform,  the 
return  development  of  the  present  Church  to  the 
Church  of  the  first  three  centimes,  before  the  rise 
of  the  cult  of  images,  angels  and  saints,  puigatory, 
transubstantiation,  the  restriction  of  the  cup  to  the 
clergy,  aimcular  confession,  indulgences,  and  papal 
infallibility.  By  Newman's  presentation  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  visible  Church  as  the  source  of  all  spir- 
itual gifts  and  the  channel  of  all  grace,  set  forth  in 
the  teaching  and  usage  of  the  early  English  Church, 
the  Tracts  at  first  gained  a  most  cordial  welcome,  fur- 
nishing the  bishops  with  the  argrmient  of  divine  right 
through  apostolic  succession,  in  their  struggle  with 
parliament,  and  the  High-churchmen  with  a  weapon 
against  Evangelicals  and  Dissenters.  Later  Tracts, 
however,  began  to  exceed  the  demand  for  the  resto- 
ration of  the  system  represented  by  the  great  An- 
glican divines  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies, and  were  deemed  suspiciously  akin  to  Roman 
Catholic  tenets,  by  their  fogging  of  words  and  ideas 
and  submeiged  sense  becoming  transparent  (see 
below.  High-church  Doctrines).  The  Evangelical 
organ.  The  Christian  Observer ^  clearly  perceived  the 
issue  and  began  battle  against  the  mimif  est  tendency 
toward  Rome.  The  old  populr^^  cry  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  "  no  popery,"  resounded  again  from  press 
and  thoroughfare. 

In  reply  Newman,  undisputed  leader  from  1834, 
came  forward  {Trade  38,  41)  with  his  doctrine  of 
the  via  media.  He  maintained  that  it  was  the  glory 
of  the  Anglican  Church  to  have  taken  the  middle 
course   between  the  so-called    Reformation    and 
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Roman  Catholicism.  The  later  English  Church  had 
fallen  from  the  faith  of-  the  sixteenth  century,  had 

disregarded    the    Prayer-Book,    neg- 

3.  John     lected    the    sacraments,  and  forsaken 

Henry      the  church  discipline.    The  teaching  of 

Newman,    the  apostles  and  the  early  Church  was 

the  rule  of  faith,  not  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles,  which  were  no  more  than  protests  against 
grogs  errors.  As  the  first  Reformation  retained  the 
principles  of  the  ancient  Church  shorn  of  their  un- 
sound accretions,  so  now  the  Thirty-nine  Articles 
were  not  to  be  revolutionized,  but  interpreted, 
amended,  and  ampIifuHi,  and  the  fundamental 
primitive  ideas  at  thfir  basis  were  to  be  revived 
and  further  unfoldeil,  as  an  effective  protest 
against  the  am:iIgamation  of  Church  and  State 
and  the  mo<lem  latitudinarianism.  Alas,  how- 
ever, the  rm  media  was  nothing  else  than  the  old 
road  to  Home  and  proved  repugnant  specially  to 
the  religious  bcnsibility  of  the  nation.  The  first 
blow  wa^t  dealt  by  Hampden  in  1834,  demanding 
that  subscription  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  by 
members  of  the  university  be  dispensed  with. 
Newman,  8upporte<l  by  High  -  churchmen  and 
Evangelicals  alike,  violently  opposed  the  recom- 
mendation, which  the  university  declined.  When 
two  years  later  Hampden  was  appointed  regius 
professor  of  divinity,  the  Tractarians  again  assailed 
him,  charging  that  he  was  a  freethinker.  He  was, 
accordingly,  condemned  by  the  heads  of  the  col- 
leges with  a  vote  of  no  confidence,  but  the  two 
proctors  of  the  university  vetoed  the  condemna- 
tion. At  the  same  time  Thomas  Arnold,  the  leader 
of  the  liberal  theology  at  Oxford,  sided  yiWh  Hamp- 
den, and  brought  the  menace  to  freedom  of  con- 
science to  the  att<.'ntion  of  the  lay  public,  with  the 
result  that  in  prerts  and  pamphlet  the  dissimulated 
aims  of  the  **  Malignant^  "  and  "  Oxfonl  Conspira- 
tors," were  held  up  to  public  opprobrium.  A  tre- 
mendous gain  was  made  when,  in  the  latter  part  of 
1834,  I*usey,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  profes- 
sors of  the  university,  finally  gave  the  weight  and 
inflm^nce  of  his  name  to  the  party  composed  hither- 
to of  young  men.  A  power  in  high  ecclesiastical 
circles,  a  scholar  of  renown,  and  descendant  of  a 
noble  house  with  wide  social  connections,  he  was 
eminently  fitted  for  leadership  by  character,  serv- 
ices, and  position.  The  effort  became  an  organ- 
ized movement  and  the  adherents  were  from  this 
time  styled  Puseyites.  Moderated  zeal,  dignity,  and 
discreetness  in  scientific  presentation  took  the  place 
of  the  extravagances  and  vagaries  of  the  earlier 
tracts.  His  Scriptural  Views  on  Holy  Baptism 
(Tracts  67-f)9;  1835)  was  a  solid  doctrinal  treatise 
instead  of  a  8(*ries  of  flighty  appeals;  and  the 
Catena}  pairum  (nos.  71,  76,  78,  81)  was  designed  to 
prove  the  historic  continuity  and  the  authority  of 
the  early  Church.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  was 
not  to  l>e  declined  as  such,  since  itfl  doctrines  were 
Scriptural  and  not  contrary  to  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles,  but  because  it  had  \nolated  the  spirit  of 
the  Gospel,  and  had  been  materialized  by  the  lust 
for  power.  On  the  other  side  the  matter  in  hand 
was  not  Romanism,  nor  even  reformulation,  but 
simply  the  recognition  and  securing  of  the  Anglican 
doctrine  and  cult,  in  their  pristine  purity,  as  repre- 


senting the  native  national  faith.  Meanwhi 
Tracts  punsued  this  tendency,  leaving  behii 
via  media.  Tract  75  recommended  the  I 
Breviary  as  a  book  of  devotion,  and  in  Tra 
87  Isaac  Williams  advocated  the  doctrine  of 
vation,  holding  that  the  holiest  subjects  shot 
be  discussed  before  every  one  and  on  ever^ 
sion.  Such  reserve  had  been  obser^'ed  by 
and  the  apostles;  and  the  indiscriminating  : 
tion  of  all  truths  of  doctrine  before  the  indi 
and  unbelieving,  like  the  general  distribut 
Bibles  and  tracts,  was  to  be  rejected  as  conti 
esoteric  Christianity.  Religious  truth  was  re 
only  to  obedient  faith,  not  to  speculative  inv 
tion;  and  religious  character  was  formed  1 
discipline  of  the  Church,  not  by  preaching, 
or  piety  of  life.  In  Tract  89  Keble  defend 
mystical  exegesis  of  Scripture  employed  1 
tristic  allegory,  and  in  Tract  90  Newman, 
subtle  sophistication  and  legal  dialectic,  ad 
the  view  that  Roman  Catholic  oonrictions  <j 
preclude  subscription  to  the  Thirty-nine  A 
The  problem  was  not  what  the  Articles  teac 
what  they  do  not  reject.  What  the  authors 
mind  is  immaterial,  for  they  are  no  autb 
Thus  the  Articles  were  neither  refuted,  att 
nor  was  their  binding  authority  denied;  b 
meaning  of  their  accessories  \ivas  skilfully  ch 
and  they  were  supplemented  from  what  tb< 
not  state.  The  supplements  were  strained  to 
that  the  Articles  were  directed  purely  agains 
trinal  opinions  and  not  against  the  esscnti 
port,  and  under  this  view  subscription  was 
permissive.  This  tract  marked  Newman's 
break  with  his  Church. 

All  Oxford  was  in  commotion,  the  friends 
movement  rejoicing  that  Roman  tenets  couI< 
place  in  the  Anglican  Church,  and  its  foes  fiilei 
indignation  that  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  the 
bulwark  of  the  English  Church  against  Rome 
broken  down.  The  terror  spread  over  the 
coimtry,  and  the  old  cry  of  malignancy  or 

depravity    was    again    raised. 
4.  Repres-  sides  urged  that  the  matter  be  de» 
sioiL       and  finaUy,  in  the  middle  of  ^ 

1841,  the  vice-chancellor,  heads  o 
leges,  and  proctors  declared  their  condemnati 
the  Tracts.  Bishop  Bagot,  of  Oxford,  hitherti 
disposed  toward  the  Tractarians,  likewise  ^ 
Newman  that  Tract  90  was  ofiTensive  and  pes 
to  the  peace  of  the  Church,  and  that  the  series  < 
not  be  continued.  To  the  authority  of  lus  b 
Newmann  yielded.  The  unity  of  the  Oxford  s 
was  broken  by  the  stem  oonsequenoes  of  Tnu 
and  in  the  summer  of  1841  Newman,  feeling 
the  Tractarian  cause  was  defeated,  and  oonvi 
that  he  must  seek  peace  and  truth  elsewhen 
tired  to  Littlemore.  The  proposed  Angk>-] 
sian  bishopric  of  Jerusalem  brought  the  sir 
within  him  to  an  end,  and  in  1845  he  enterec 
Church  of  Rome.  Individtial  oonveFsions  to 
Roman  Catholic  Church  had  begun  in  1840,  ai 
1842  the  real  exodus  oommenoed.  The  more  i 
erate  drew  back,  others  modified  their  views  b] 
eluding  Romanising  ideas,  and  othen  stiO  m 
peace  in  labors  in  country  parishes.    W.  G.  ^ 
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"  the  fanatical  advocate  of  private  judgment/'  until 
he  followed  Newman  in  1845,  led  the  extreme  right, 
Keble  and  Williams  the  right  center,  and  Perceval 
the  left.  The  leadership  of  the  Oxford  Movement, 
as  a  whole,  however,  devolved,  after  1841,  on  Pusey, 
partly  in  consequence  of  the  need  of  giving  a  scien- 
tific and  historical  basis  to  the  concepts  of  the 
Tractarians  to  remedy  the  weakness  resulting  from 
their  loss  of  unity. 

IIL  Puseyism:  The  second  period  of  the  Oxford 
Movement  was  characterized,  1840-60,  by  the 
scientific  foundation  of  the  system,  and,  1860-70, 

by  the  struggle  for  the  recognition  of 
I.  Doctrinal  Anglo-Catholic  doctrine  and  liturgy  in 
Controversy,  the  Established  Church.  Under  Pusey's 

guidance  the  movement  assimied  more 
moderate  forms,  and,  gradually  leaving  dogmatics, 
sealously  advocated  the  use  of  older  rituals,  closely 
akin  to  the  Roman,  and  in  the  effect  of  which  some 
rather  precipitately  with  Carlyle  foresaw  the  disso- 
lution of  the  State  Church.  The  rejection  by  Ox- 
ford of  Ward's  advocacy  of  the  "  non-natural  sense  " 
of  the  Articles  upon  individual  conjecture  was  a 
decisive  blow  to  the  Tractarians;  a  result  was  that 
some  retired,  and  others  went  over  to  the  opposi- 
tion, thus  swelling  the  High-church  nucleus.  About 
150  clerics,  among  them  F.  W.  Faber  (q.v.),  and 
distinguished  laymen  followed  into  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  1845-46.  On  this  turn  of  events 
followed  energetic  efforts  to  effect  Romanizing  con- 
sequences also  in  the  matter  of  ritual;  namely,  to 
replace  the  wooden  commimion-table  with  the 
stone  altar,  and,  against  the  spirit  if  not  the  letter 
of  the  English  Prayer-Book,  to  introduce  crucifixes, 
candles,  the  piscina,  and  the  like;  and  as  the  Anglo- 
Catholic  leaders  stood  by  without  protest,  the  old 
cry  of  "no  popery  "  arose  again.  While  on  the 
one  hand  the  Evangelicals  were  driven  to  closer 
union,  the  spread  of  this  movement  not  only  over 
England  but  into  Wales  and  Scotland  threatened 
the  disorganization  of  the  State  Church.  The  doc- 
trinal battles,  beginning  with  1847,  turned  upon  the 
essential  character  of  the  Holy  Church  Catholic  and 
its  relation  to  the  State,  and  whether  the  doctrines 
of  the  same  are  adequately  reflected  in  creed  and 
catechism  to  answer  the  necessity  of  the  times.  In 
Dec.,  1847,  the  prime  minister,  Lord  Russell,  ap- 
pointed Hampden  to  the  diocese  of  Hereford.  He 
was  accused  by  his  old  opponents  of  holding  un- 
sound doctrines,  was  opposed  by  them  and  thirteen 
bishops,  and  rejected  by  the  dean  and  the  chapter, 
but  was  triumphantly  sustained  by  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench.  The  Gorham  Case  (q.v.),  which,  in 
contradiction  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  involved 
the  denial  of  spiritual  regeneration  in  connection 
with  baptism,  despite  the  remonstrance  of  Bishops 
Philpotts  and  Blomfield  and  of  more  than  1,500 
distinguished  cleigy  and  laymen,  representing  the 
Tractarian  trend,  resulted  in  the  assertion  of  the 
final  authority  of  the  crown  (the  lay  instance  of 
the  privy  council)  in  matters  purely  ecclesiastical. 
[Gorham  and  his  Evangelical  supporters  maintained 
that  his  denial  of  baptismal  regeneration  was  in 
accord  with  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles,  and  in  this  contention  they  were 
sustained  by  the  courts,    a.  h.  n.]    Without  the 


approval  of  convocation,  then  in  abeyance,  an  act 
of  parliament  in  1832  transferred  the  jiuisdiction 
of  the  delegates  to  the  privy  council,  and  in  the 
following  year  to  a  committee  of  the  privy  council, 
the  judicial  conmiittee,  a  purely  civil  body  whose 
members  were  not  necessarily  drawn  from  the 
clergy.  Pusey,  deeply  incensed,  threatened  the  sep- 
aration of  Church  and  State,  and  he  and  his  follow- 
ers, including  Manning,  Keble,  and  the  bishops  of 
Oxford,  London,  and  Salisbury,  showed  their  disap- 
proval by  the  sensational  dedication  of  the  Church 
of  St.  Barnabas  with  the  display  of  a  considerable 
Roman  pomp.  Throughout  the  country  associa- 
tions were  formed  for  the  defense  of  the  chiu'ch, 
supported  by  Non-tractarians  and  Tractarians  alike. 
A  second  exodus  to  Rome  began,  including  H.  E. 
Manning  (q.v.),  R.  J.  Wilberforce,  H.  Dodsworth 
(Pusey 's  assistant),  and  sixty  members  of  a  single 
London  church  (from  1833  to  1876,  385  cleigy). 
In  the  latter  part  of  August  more  than  600  High- 
churchmen,  many  of  them  belonging  to  distin- 
guished families,  migrated  to  New  Zealand,  that 
they  might  realize  their  ideal  in  the  Canterbury 
Settlement. 

A  deep  sense  of  fear  and  hope  seized  the  nation, 
like  the  presentiment  of  an  impending  fate,  threat- 
ening, perhaps,  a  transformation  of  the  religious  and 
moral  conditions  of  life,  when,  suddenly,  in  Oct., 
1850,  the  news  came  to  England  that  Pius  IX.,  in 
private  consistory,  had  created  the  Vicar  Apostolic 
Wiseman  cardinal  and  archbishop  of  Westminster, 

and  had  provided  England  with  a  Ro- 

2.  Papal    man  Catholic  hierarchy  of  twelve  dio- 

Inter-       ceses.    The  land  echoed  with  agitation 

ference.     and    protests,     demanding     national 

interference  and  forcing  the  Tracta- 
rians to  declare  against  the  hierarchy,  while  Lord 
Russell,  who  could  not  but  regard  the  recstablish- 
ment  of  Roman  Catholicism  in  England  as  a  result 
of  his  Roman  Catholic  emancipation,  attempted  to 
meet  the  papal  advance  by  the  futile  £k;clesiastical 
Titles  Act  of  Feb.,  1851.  A  series  of  High-chxirch 
bishops,  like  Pusey  himself,  opposed  the  Roman 
presumption  sharply.  The  restoration  of  convoca- 
tion, at  first  declined  by  the  government,  was 
granted  in  1852,  at  least  so  far  as  the  permission  to 
receive  petitions  was  concerned,  which  served  as  a 
first  step  toward  its  complete  reestablishment. 
This  was  the  first  triumph  for  the  Oxford  movement, 
which  subsequently,  by  the  pure  separation  of  the 
powers  of  Chxirch  and  State,  proved  a  great  benefit 
to  both.  In  the  Denison  controversy,  it  did  not 
fare  so  well.  G.  A.  Denison  (q.v.),  archdeacon  of 
Taunton,  was  accused  of  teaching  the  real  presence 
by  virtue  of  consecration.  A  decision  against  him 
by  the  archbishop's  court  was  reversed  by  the  Ju- 
dicial Committee  on  a  formal  technicality.  The 
verdict  of  the  archbishop's  commission,  however, 
denied  the  Tractarian  claim  to  read  between  the 
lines  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  and  appeal  to  the 
Fathers  of  the  English  Church.  Thus,  a  second 
time,  the  contention  nearest  to  the  heart  of  Trao- 
tarianism,  the  independent  jurisdiction  of  the 
Church  over  its  own  affairs,  was  set  at  naught  by 
the  interference  of  the  highest  temporal  court,  a 
blow  from  which,  on  the  dogmatic  side,  the  Oxford 
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movement  never  recovered.     From  about   1860, 
therefore,  it  turned  into  the  channels  of  ritualism. 

IV.  Ritualism:    See  separate  article,  Ritualism. 

V.  The  Ecclesiastical  Sorices  of  the  Oxford  Moto- 
ment:  So  long  as  the  Oxford  School  preserved 
its  prime  object  in  its  original  purity,  the  war  upon 
a  liberalism  which  sought  to  encroach  upon  the 
rights  of  the  church  to  control  its  own  affairs,  it  was 
a  power  in  the  national  church;    but  Newman's 

subtle  dialectic  proved  fatal  to  further 

I.  Prac-     development,  the  Puseyites  gained  a  fu- 

tical    In-    tile  triumph  in  the  vain  battle  against 

fluence.     a  state  power  of  splendid  heritage,  and 

the  ritualists  diverted  their  str^igth 
in  their  special  aim.  Though  stirring  the  Fingliah 
Church  profoundly,  yet  in  theological  science,  dog- 
matic, historical,  and  exegetical,  it  proved  lament- 
ably fruitless.  It,  however,  paved  the  way  for 
patristics  in  Pusey's  Library  of  the  Fathers  (ut  sup.) 
followed  by  Library  of  Anglo-Catholic  Theology  (89 
vols.,  Oxford,  1841  sqq.),  consisting  of  the  writings 
of  fifty-six  great  Anglicans  of  the  school  of  Laud. 
Both  works  being  "  tendency  "  productions,  they 
can  not  be  regarded  as  scientific  contributions. 
Unquestioned  results,  however,  stand  to  the  credit 
of  the  Anglo-Catholics  in  the  field  of  practical  the- 
ology. They  succeeded  where  the  first  Oxford 
movement  of  Wesley  and  Whitefield  had  failed,  viz., 
in  converting  the  torpid  church  into  a  vital  national 
power.  Methodism  the  church  expelled;  Anglican- 
ism it  could  not  shake  off.  To  the  Oxford  move- 
ment is  due  largely  the  awakening  in  the  Established 
Church  of  profound  devotion  to  the  Catholic  Church 
of  the  Fathers,  which  was  abimdantly  fruitful  in 
modem  labors  of  love.  Its  crowning  merit  is  the 
revived  church  spirit  in  the  Establishment.  By 
fifty  years  of  labor  in  the  cure  of  souls,  its  represent- 
atives created  a  new  epoch.  Not  only  have  they 
won  many  of  the  higher  circles  that  had  become 
estranged  from  the  Church,  but  by  their  unselfish 
work  among  the  poor,  the  sick,  and  the  outcast,  the 
lower  levels  of  society,  too,  were  induced  to  love 
the  Church.  They  built  hospitals,  asylums,  schools, 
and  missions;  to  them  are  due  nine  new  English 
dioceses;  and  the  number  of  foreign  sees  under  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  rose  from  23  in  1877 
to  170  in  1900.  In  London  and  throughout  Eng- 
land model  parishes  arose  in  which  this  new  eneigy 
flourished,  and  developed  a  multiple  variety  of 
philanthropic  organization  and  effort,  flowing  even 
beyond  parish  boimdaries.  All  these  agencies  are  the 
result  of  an  organization  which,  rivaling  in  refine- 
ment that  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  scarcely 
has  its  like  in  anything  else  in  all  practical  England. 
The  center  of  this  organization,  which  embraces 
Great  Britain  and  the  colonies,  is  the  priestly 
Society  of  the  Holy  Cross,  founded  in  1853,  but 
known  publicly  only  since  1873.  Its  work,  which  is 
carried  on  secretly,  is  to  supervise  home  and  foreign 
missions,  questions  of  ritual,  the  distribution  of 
tracts  and  books  of  devotion,  the  confessional, 
public  assemblies,  and  gilds  and  societieB.  The 
Cowley  Fathers  (Society  of  St.  John  the  Evangel- 
ist; see  Protectant  Episcopalians,  II.,  §  7),  who 
work  among  the  imperiled  and  Protestants,  and 
are  bound  by  the  triple  vow,  seem  to  be  allied  to 


the  former.    In  1862  was  founded   the  Confrater- 
nity of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  with  its  thousands 
of  members,  including  bishops,  priests,  and  laity, 
leagued  for  the  ritual  adonunent   of   the  services 
and  the  chxu-ches,  fasting,  prayers  for  the  dead, 
the  exaltation  of  the  Eucharist,  and  daily  confession 
and   mass.     The  Association   for    Promoting  the 
Unity  of  Christendom,  whose  membership  is  not 
published,  seeks  the  reimion  of  the  Anglican,  Ro- 
man, and  Greek  communions;    and  there  are,  be- 
sides, the  Order  of  Corporate  Reunion,  which  r&- 
ordains  the  clergy  of  the  State  Church  and  holds 
the  Roman  pope  to  be  the  first  bishop  and  visible 
head  of  the  Church,  the  Gild  of  All  Souls,  the  Aicuin 
Club,  and  the  Church  Extension  Association.    Tlie 
English  Chiu'ch  Union  has  T?ie  Church  Union  Go- 
zetUy  The  Church  Times,  and  T?ie  Church  Reviev, 
as  organs  for  the  public  defense  and  promotion  of 
the  Anglo-Catholic  cause.    To  these  agencies  must 
be  added  the  network  of  gilds,  orders,  brotherhoods, 
and  sisterhoods,  among  them  the  English  Bene- 
dictines, the  founder  of  whom.   Father  Ignatius 
(see  Lyne,  Joseph  Letcester)  foiuided  a  monas- 
tery in  Wales  for  the  training  of  missioners;   and 
the  English  Order  of  St.  Augustine,  preparing  candi- 
dates for  ordination  in  strict  seclusion  and  disci- 
pline.   The  sisterhoods,  of  which  the  first  was  es- 
tablished by  Pusey,  devote  themselves  to  the  care 
of  the  sick  and  now  control  nearly  all  the  great 
hospitals  of  London,  aided  by  the  money  and  the 
services  of  thousands  of  women  of  the  upper  and 
middle  classes. 

Absorbed  in  ecclesiastical  antiquity,  where  of 
necessity  it  planted  its  main  standard  of  apostolic 
succession,   and   proceeding  no   further   than  the 

revival  and  adaptation  of  the  bodj 

2.  Doctrine;  of  dogmas  of  the  sijcteenth  and  seven- 

The        teenth  centuries,  the  Oxford  movement 

Church,     added  no  new  thoughts  and  revealed  no 

new  facts  or  laws.  Purely  historical 
it  owed  a  great  deal  of  its  impetus  to  the  contem- 
porary rise  of  scientific  historical  method  and,  by 
its  doting  upon  the  past,  contributed  no  little  to  the 
revival  of  romanticism.  'V^thout  a  creed  or  doc- 
trinal writings  of  its  own,  except  those  of  the  An- 
glican Church,  and  having  for  its  objects  of  conten- 
tion far-reaching  fimdamentals  affecting  the  right 
of  ecclesiastical  autonomy  and  outlying  ritualistic 
adjustments  rather  than  specific  dogmas,  it  is  dif- 
ficult properly  to  present  its  teaching.  To  the  pri- 
vate Tractarian  literature,  predominantly  ascetic, 
belong,  J.  Purchas'  Diredorium  AngHcanum  (Lon- 
don, 1858;  4th  enlanred  ed.,  by  F.  G.  Lee,  1879); 
T.  T.  Carter's  Treaeury  of  Devotion  (London,  1869); 
William  Greeley's  Ordwumce  of  dntfesaian  (Lon- 
don, 1851);  The  People's  Hymnal  (1867)  by  R,  F. 
Littledale;  besides  a  formidable  array  of  breviaries, 
manuals,  and  ordinances,  to  be  treated  with  pre- 
caution against  their  subjeetivey  unwholesome  modes 
of  thought.  A  picture  d  the  Tractarian  teaching  m 
outline  therefote  narrows  itself  to  the  deviatkiitf 
from  the  Thirty-nine  Artioles,  and  a  oonsensuB  of 
the  promulgations  of  the  Oxford  jehool;  namdr. 
on  the  sources  of  religioiis  knowledge^  the  means  of 
grace,  the  CSiuroh,  the  apostolic  sucoessioiu  the 
real  presence,  and  the  dtfivmtiv<e  ideas  from  thsit 
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subjects.  The  absolute  truth  is  given  objectively; 
the  function  of  thought  or  spirit  is  not  speculative 
inquiry  but  the  interpretation  of  authoritative  dog- 
ma given  by  the  primitive  Church.  The  Scriptures 
are  held  in  a  general  sense  only  to  be  the  rule  of 
faith;  but  they  require  exegesis  because  of  their 
manifold  meaning,  and  supplementing  because  of 
their  incompleteness.  Valuable  for  right  doctrine, 
they  contain  practically  nothing  concerning  church 
discipline,  liturgy,  and  government,  and  must  be 
explained  by  tradition,  which  preened  the  New 
Testament  and  formed  the  canon.  They  must  be 
supplemented  by  the  uniform  consensus  of  the 
Fathers,  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops,  and  the  ecu- 
menical councils.  For  example,  the  witness  of  the 
entire  Church  at  Nicssa  determined  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  as  true  according  to  Scripture  for  the 
entire  Church,  whether  understood  or  not.  The 
Church  is  the  sole  divinely  appointed  authority  for 
the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  the  mediator 
of  the  doctrine  and  grace  of  the  sacraments,  and 
the  total  organic  spring  and  norm  of  all  its  activ- 
ities in  liturgy,  organization,  and  discipline.  Pre- 
sented as  the  original,  generic,  prophetic  type,  the 
Church  is  to  be  an  object,  like  Word  and  sacrament, 
of  reverent  awe,  the  absolute  foundation  of  all  truth, 
even  in  the  deeper  mysteries  and  symbolic  inter- 
pretations in  which  the  entire  teaching  is  not  al- 
ways revealed,  thus  leading,  among  the  more  ad- 
vanced wing,  to  a  distinction  between  exoteric  and 
esoteric  truth.  Established  on  the  apostolic  foun- 
dation in  faith  and  practise,  the  Church  is  the  source 
of  grace  for  all  ages.  This  grace  is  communicated 
alone  through  the  objective  power  of  the  sacra- 
ments. The  only  way  to  salvation  is  through  the 
acceptance  of  the  Eucharist,  the  efficacy  of  which 
depends  on  its  ministration  by  the  priest  in  virtue 
of  his  power  derived  by  the  succession  of  the  bish- 
ops from  the  apostles,  whereby  the  perpetuation 
and  right  dispensation  of  the  sacrament  are  guar- 
anteed. 

This  doctrine  of  the  apostolic  succession  was 
central  to  all  the  factions  of  the  movement  in  com- 
mon, from  its  inception  to  its  ultimate  issues.  Pro- 
nounced the  arch-pillar  of  the  priestly  office,  the 

defense  against  the  encroachment  of 
3.  Apostolic  the  power  of  the  State  upon  the  Church 
Succession*  made  it  of  necessity  the  ecclesiastical 

bulwark.  Assumed  to  be  implied  in 
the  ancient  Anglican  formula  of  ordination,  it  was 
brought  to  the  front  by  the  Tractarians  in  their  re- 
sistance to  the  State.  The  gift  depends  on  the  lay- 
ing on  of  hands  and  not  on  any  formula  attending 
the  act,  nor  is  it  necessarily  involved  in  the  over- 
seeing function  of  the  episcopate,  seeing  that  the 
apostles  conferred  it  upon  priests  and  deacons  also. 
Therefore,  to  avoid,  in  consequence  of  this  state- 
ment, the  claim  advanced  by  non-episcopal  com- 
munions, the  Oxford  school  maintained  that  history 
shows  that  from  the  apostolic  age  to  the  Rcfoi^ 
mation,  and  from  that  time  in  all  true  churches, 
ordination  has  been  given  by  bishops.  Nor  is  this 
succession  merely  a  foUowing  in  preaching,  minis- 
tration of  the  sacraments,  and  IJie  power  of  the 
keys,  but  a  holy  gift  (Keble),  preserved  through 
time  by  the  apostolic  succession  aJone  and  its  essen- 


tial significance  (Froude).  Whoever  is  not  a  link 
in  this  chain  has  no  right  either  to  the  office  or  to 
the  administration  of  the  sacrament.  Inasmuch  as 
the  commission  of  Christ  alone  gives  efficacy  to 
Word  and  sacrament,  this  teaching  leads  further  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  sole  and  necessary  mediatorship 
of  the  priesthood  between  Christ  and  believers,  and 
to  the  distinction  between  the  cleigy  and  the  laity. 
The  Oxford  school  sought  to  demonstrate  also  the 
historical  continuity  of  the  State  Church  from  the 
apostles.  The  proof  u\  individual  detail  being  re- 
linquished as  impossible,  it  was  replaced,  histori- 
cally, by  the  argument  of  probability  found  to  be 
in  the  ratio  of  8,000  to  one,  and  dogmatically  by 
Newman's  theory  of  knowledge,  that  theoretical, 
inadequate  probability  becomes  certainty  by  the 
supplement  of  the  assumption  of  faith.  Admitting 
that  away  from  the  proofs  of  reason  and  the  facts  of 
history  and  experience,  the  aigimient  of  emotional 
probability  lends  itself  alike  to  faith  and  supersti- 
tion, Newman  finally  converts  it  to  one  of  positive 
authority,  construing  I  Cor.  xi.  23-24  in  the  sense 
that  Christ  conferred  on  the  disciples  as  priests  the 
gift  of  consecration.  Linking  this  with  the  pro- 
motion of  Titus  and  Timothy  as  bishops  and  the 
episcopate  in  the  primitive  Chiu'ch,  he  thought  that 
he  had  established  the  absolute  necessity  of  episco- 
pal consecration,  falling  back  on  the  authority  of  the 
Church  where  Scripture  was  insufficient.  To  sum 
up,  the  sacrament  is  the  material  principle  to 
which  the  Church  is  the  correlate  means  or  formal 
principle,  representing  the  mediatorship  of  Christ. 
Fimdamental  and  supreme  is  the  principle  of  the 
sacrament  as  the  sole  means  of  saving  grace.  The 
visible  Church  assures  participation  in  the  invisible, 
and  without  the  former  there  is  no  salvation;  but, 
in  turn,  the  essential  mark  of  the  true  Church,  in- 
clusive of  catholicity,  apostolicity,  and  autonomy, 
is  the  apostolic  succession.  Hence  the  Anglican  is 
the  most  perfect  on  earth.  The  Roman  Catholic 
has  the  apostolic  communion  but  has  departed  from 
the  apostolic  tradition  (papal  power  and  infallibil- 
ity). The  Greek  Church  has  preserved  this  com- 
mimion  and  doctrine  more  purely.  Other  episcopal 
chxu-ches,  beside  the  Anglican,  are  healthy  branches, 
while  the  non-episcopal  churches,  or  sects,  are  am- 
putated limbs,  which  may  have  retained  the  apos- 
tolic teaching  or  not,  yet  possess  no  apostolic  office 
and  no  means  of  salvation. 

The  sacramental  doctrine  of  the  Oxford  move- 
ment starting  upon  the  basis  of  the  Anglican  Con- 
fession is  an  attempt  to  extend  and  deepen  the 
Roman  Catholic  by  strong  emphasis  upon  regenera- 
tion.   To  the  Calvinistic  conception  defined  in  the 
catechism,  that  the  sacraments  are  effectual  testi- 
monies of  divine  grace,  was  opposed  that  they  were 
the  channels  which  conduct  divine  grace  to  the  soul, 
closed  by  unbelief  and  opened  by  faith.    Both  sacra- 
ments are  essentially  one,  natural  man  being  regen- 
erated through  baptism,  and  this  new 
4.  The      life  being  developed  by  the  Eucharist, 
Sacraments;  so  that,  as  Pusey  and  Newman  state, 
Baptism,    they  form  the  sole  means  or  rites  of 
justification    for    atonement.      Those 
who  allege  that  the  new  spiritual  life  is  due  to  the 
act  of  faith,  not  to  the  gift  of  Ood  in  the  sacramenl^ 
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are  met  by  the  declaration  of  the  objective  reality 
of  grace  in  the  sacrament  (ex  opere  operate).  Peni- 
tent faith  that  justifies  is  a  divine  act  in  the  sub- 
ject, impotent  without  prevenient  and  cooperating 
grace.  Man  is  justified  before  works,  but  potentially 
the  future  new  obedience  is  contained  through  the 
grace  of  God  in  the  justifying  faith.  God  gives 
eternal  life  according  to  one's  works  and  not  as  a 
free  gift  according  to  his  good  pleasure.  The  An- 
glican Confession  had  represented  baptism  as  a 
testimony  invariably  associated  with  profession 
and  regeneration,  but  prominent  theologians  of 
the  State  Church,  under  the  influence  of  the  West- 
minster Confession,  had  departed  from  this  teach- 
ing, holding  that  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit  was 
restricted  to  the  elect,  not  in  virtue  of  the  sacra- 
mental act,  but  of  the  "  absolute  decree,"  while  the 
non-elect  were  merely  sprinkled  with  water.  In  the 
Gorham  Case  the  judicial  committee  has  declared 
this  modification  admissible,  despite  the  Tractarian 
protests.  Pusey  opposed  the  new  construction  on 
the  basis  of  John  iii.  5;  Titus  iii.  5;  I  John  iii.  9; 
I  Pet.  i.  23,  as  well  as  a  strong  array  of  patristic  and 
crcedal  authority.  Regeneration  is  instantaneous 
with  baptism,  by  an  act  of  God,  contrary  to  the 
opinion  of  Evangelical  parties  that  it  takes  place 
through  the  life  of  repentance,  faith,  prayer,  and 
love.  Several  in  the  heat  of  emphasis,  like  New- 
man, Ward,  and  Carter,  advanced  to  extremes  with 
difliculty  to  be  distinguished  from  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic; while  admitting  imputation  in  baptism,  they 
laid  main  stress  on  the  infusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

According  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  the  Eu- 
charist is  not  only  a  token  of  love  among  Christians, 
but  a  sacrament  of  redemption  by  Christ's  death 
(xxviii.);   the  body  of  Christ  is  given  and  eaten  in 
a  heavenly  and  spiritual  manner  by 
5.  The      faith.     The  Catechism,  on  the  other 
Real        hand,  distinguishes  between  the ''  sign  " 

Presence,  (bread  and  wine)  and  the  "  thing  sig- 
nified "  (the  body  and  blood  of  Christ). 
Tractarianism  strongly  emphasized  the  element  of 
imparting  and  based  its  Eucharistic  views  on  the 
P'athers  and  early  Anglicanism.  The  consecrated 
elements  become  truly,  though  mystically,  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ;  and  Christ  really  present  com- 
municates himself  to  the  believing  unto  salvation, 
but  to  the  unbelieving  unto  damnation.  This  is 
the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence,  represented  as  th« 
essential  in  the  sacrament  by  all  Tractarians  in 
common,  amid  all  the  variants  of  opinion  as  to  the 
manner  or  means.  Perceval  declares  that  he  and 
his  colleagues  take  the  real  presence  as  sacramental, 
spiritual,  and  mystical,  while  the  Roman  Catholics 
regard  the  same  as  substantial,  corporeal,  and  mir- 
aculous. According  to  Wilberforce  the  sacrament 
is  an  objective  fact,  independent  of  the  cooperation 
and  assent  of  the  recipient  and  carrying  out  the  re- 
demption begun  in  the  incarnation  of  Christ.  Pusey 
{The  Presence  of  Christ  in  the  Holy  Eucharist^  Ox- 
ford, 1853;  Doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence  as  Conn 
tained  in  the  Fathers,  1855;  The  Real  Presence,  1867) 
sums  up  his  view  that  the  consecration  elements  be- 
come by  virtue  of  the  words  of  consecration  of  Christ 
(not  the  priests')  truly  and  actually,  though  in  a 
spiritual  and  inexpressible  way,  his  body  and  blood. 


To  him  all  centers  upon  the  consecration,  com- 
mitted by  Christ  to  authorized   persons,  through 
the  apostolic  commission  to  the  bishops  and  under 
them  to  the  priests.     Without  the  act  of  the  right 
priest  there  is  no  consecration  and  no  sacrament 
It  is  the  Roman  conception  and  the  sacrament  is 
an  opus  operatum.    As  to  the  manner,  most  of  the 
Tractarians  represent  a  consubstantiation  or  con- 
junction of  the  elements  with  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ  objectively  created  by  Christ's  words  of 
consecration.    In  view  of  the  thorough  adherence 
to  the  real  objective  presence  in  the  elements,  this 
consubstantiation  can  be  regarded  only  in  the  sense 
of  transubstantiation,  though  in  a  more  refined  and 
spiritual  way,  as  also  Newman  would  have  it.    The 
doctrine  of  the  real  presence  develops  into  the  fur- 
ther concept  of  the  Eucharist  as  a  sacrifice.    This 
is  not,  however,  a  repetition  of  the  sacrifice  on  the 
cross,  for  Christ  was  sacrificed  once  for  all  time,  but 
by  the  sacrifice  at  the  altar  are  appropriated  the  for- 
giveness of  sins  and  the  justification  and  reception 
of  the  sinner  in  the  sight  of  God,  rendered  possible 
by  the  sacrifice  on  Calvary.    This  is  involved  in  the 
larger  thesis  that  not  only  is  Christ  offered  as  the 
subject  of  the  sacrament,  but  the  Church  as  the 
mystical  body  is  included.    The  Eucharist,  there- 
fore, represents  the  offered  collective  Church  and 
Christ,  as  well  as  the  offering  Christ  and  mystical 
body,  the  Church.     Finally,  from  the  doctrine  of 
the  real  presence  followed  the  conclusion,  on  the 
one  hand,  upon  the  objective  real  efiicacy  of  the 
Eucharist,  when  it  came  to  be  generally  held  that 
not  only  the  elements,  but  also  the  present  Christ 
is  received  by  worthy  and  imworthy  alike,  by  the 
former  to  salvation  and  the  latter  to  damnation. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  doctrine  led  to  the  adora- 
tion of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  which  were 
said  to  be  really  and  truly  present  in  the  species  of 
bread  and  wine;  though  to  the  elements  themselves 
no  adoration  may  be  paid  (Denison).    Confession, 
in  the  Church  of  England,  is  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  individual.    Tractarianism,  however,  made 
both  confession  and  absolution  sacraments  and  in- 
dispensable aids  to  salvation,  ascribing  to  both  the 
restoration  of  baptismal  regeneration  lost  by  sin, 
and  the  perfecting  of  the  spiritual  life.    Absolution 
was  not  to  be  a  declaratory  act,  but  the  judicial  act 
of  the  priest.    (The  man  who  confesses  to  God  may 
be  forgiven,  but  who  confesses  to  a  priest  must  be 
forgiven. — Tract  for  the  Days,  1.)    Since,  moreover, 
the  priest,  to  give  absolution,  must  have  the  con- 
fession not  alone  of  the  general  sinful  state  of  the 
penitent,  but  also  of  his  individual  sins,  auricular 
confession,  not  required  by  the  official  Church,  neces- 
sarily follows.    It  was  also  zealously  promoted  by 
the  ritualists,  calling  forth  a  rich  ascetic  literature 
(cf.  William  Gresly,  ut  sup.;  T.  T.  Carter's  Dodrim 
of  Confession,  London,  186i5;   and  the  ancmyiiKHii 
The  Priest  in  Absdution,  part  i.,  1866,  and  part  H^ 
1886,  as  guide  for  the  ciergj  on^). 

In  historical  retrospect  the  Tractarian  movanent 
signifies  the  attempted  logical  oondusion  of  the 
imcompleted  reaction  on  the  part  of  the  great 
Anglicans  from  Bishop  Andrewes  to  Bishop  Ken 
against  the  non-Catholic  elements  of  the  Refonna- 
tion  of  the  sixteenth  century;  or  the  restoration  of 
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the  national  Church  according  to  the  tendency  of 
the  reign  of  Edward  VI.    On  the  claim  of  histori- 
cal, dogmatic,  and  oiganic  continuity 
6.  Sacred   from  the  primitive  Church  and  the  re- 
Art,        pudiation  of  Roman  medieval  abuses, 
it  insisted  upon  both   names   of  re- 
formed and  Catholic.    Dogmatically,  the  Oxford 
movement  signified  the  transmutation  of  the  ideal 
subjective  life  values  into  objective  sensible  facts; 
of  inner  experience  into  outer  representation,  of 
faith  into  works.    Its  aim  was  a  church  of  outer 
realities,  for  which,  as  a  final  organism,  it  cherished 
the  control  of  all  activities,  religious,  educational, 
domestic,  economic,  and  political.    The  wide  and 
varied  influence  of  the  Oxford  movement  is  in  the 
highest  degree  apparent  in  a  revival  and  deepening 
of  the  church  spirit.   It  redeemed  the  Establishment 
from  barren  inactivity,  spiritless  superficiality,  the 
ease   of  indulgence,   and   slavish   formalism.     It 
charged  it  with  the  priestly  spirit,  and  spurred  it 
to  those  heroic  deeds  that  spring  from  the  depths 
of  the  soul  and  lead  to  the  heights  of  the  passion 
for  eternity.     The  truth   and   goodness   that   it 
contained  worked  on,  while  only  its  extreme  Romani- 
sing tendencies  were  lost  behind.     Undisputed  re- 
sults appear  on  the  field  of  social  effort  and  redemp- 
tion.   In  its  elevation  of  art  Tractarianism  created 
an  ecclesiastical  esthetic  which  served  to  reclaim 
many  from  the  upper  strata  of  society  estranged 
from  the  Church.    The  danger  of  **  perversion  to 
Rome,"  so  feared  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  decades  of 
the  last  century,  no  longer  exists,  and  it  is  now  per- 
ceived that  the  Tractarians  give  to  those  of  a  mys- 
tical craving  the  satisfaction  the  lack  of  which 
would  lead  Uiem  to  the  faith  of  Rome.    The  results 
of  the  Roman  propaganda  have  been  brought  to 
abeyance,  and  in  the  High-church  party,  into  which 
it  infused  its  cultus  and  cure  of  souls,  ritualism  has 
obtained  a  broad  footing  in  the  life  of  the  Church. 
The  Tractarian  love  for  the  early  Catholic  period 
has  likewise  influenced  ecclesiastical  architectiu^, 
painting,  and  music.    Largely  through  its  members, 
anticipated,  as  they  were,  by  the  Qiurch  Building 
Society  in  1818-33,  many  ancient  cathedrals  and 
parish  churches  have  been  restored  to  their  early 
beauty  and  stripped  of  hideous  **  improvements." 
New  churches  have  been  erected  according  to  the 
best  ancient  models,  and  the  interiors  have  been 
richly  and  tastefully  decorated.    In  religious  paint- 
ing they  have  been  pioneers,  and  it  is  no  mere  coin- 
cidence that  the  Pre-Raffaelites  found  their  inspi- 
ration in  the  days  of  Tractarianism,  seeking  their 
ideal,  like  the  Oxford  movement,  in  the  past,  when 
all  things  visible  confessed  Christ,  and  when  art, 
the  handmaid  of  the  Church,  endeavored  to  express 
first  truth,  and  then  beauty.    In  music,  by  return- 
ing to  the  classics  and  by  the  formation  of  admir- 
able choirs,  the  Tractarians  checked  the  spreading 
dilettanteism,   and,   as   in   other  instances,    they 
transmitted  their  wholesome  influence  to  all  church 
circles.  (Rudolph  BuDDENSiEGt.) 

Bibuoorapbt:  Oonmilt  the  articles  in  this  work  on  the  par- 
tidpants  in  the  movement,  the  literature  named  in  and 
under  those  articles,  and  further,  the  following:  TraeU 
far  th€  Ttmet,  hy  Memben  of  the  Univenity  of  Oxford,  6 
vols.,  and  Index,  London,  1833-42;  J.  B.  Mosley,  Be- 
noins  of  Biehard  HwrtU  Froude,  4  vols.,  ib.  1838-^; 


J.  Pridham,  The  Church  of  England,  ae  to  her  Bxcelleneiea 
and  Defeete,  ib.  1842;    W.  Palmer,  Narrative  of  Bvente 
Connected  with  the  Publication  of  the  TracU  for  the  Timee, 
ib.  1843;  I.  Taylor,  Ancient  Christianity  and  the  Doetrinee 
of  the  Oxford  TracU  for  the  Timea,  ib.  1844;   W.  S.  Brick- 
nell.  The  Judgment  of  the  Biakope  upon  the  Tractarian  The- 
ology, ib.  1845;   H.  H.  Beamish,  Truth  Spoken  in  Love;  or 
Bomanitm  and  Tractarianiem  refuted  by  the  Word  of  Ood, 
ib.  1853;   J.  C.  Hare.  The  Contest  with  Borne,  in  Charges 
to  the  Clergy,  vol.  iii.,  Cambridge,  1856;    E.  G.  Browne, 
Annals  of  the  Tractarian  Movement,   1842-60,   London, 
1861;  C.  H.  CoUette,  Dr.  Newman  and  his  Bdigious  Opin- 
ions, ib.  1866;    J.  J.  Overbeck,  Catholic  Orthodoxy  and 
Anolo-Catholidsm,  ib.  1866;  Sir  J.  T.  Coleridge,  A  Memoir 
of  the  Bev.  John  KebU,  2d  ed.,  2  vob.,  ib.  1874;  J.  Tul- 
loch.  Movements  of  Beligious  Thought  .  .  .  during  the  19th 
Century,  new  ed.,   Edinburgh,   1874;   T.    Mosley,  Bemi- 
niscences  chiefly  of  Oriel  College  and  the  Oxford  Movement, 
2  vols.,  Boston,   1882;    N.  Pattiaon,  Memoirs,  London, 
1885;    E.  A.  Abbott,  The  Anglican  Career  of  Cardinal 
Newman,  2  vob.,  ib.  1892;    R.  W.  Church,  The  Ox  find 
Movement  .  .  .  184S-66,  new  ed.,  London  and  New  York, 
1892;    W.  Ward,   WiUiam  George  Ward  and  the  Oxford 
Movement,  2d  ed.,  London,  1890;    idem,  WiUiam  George 
Ward  and  the  Catholic  Bevival,  ib.  1893;   G.  Woriey,  The 
Catholic  Bevival  of  the  19th  Century,  ib.  1895;    G.  Wake- 
ling,  Oxford  Church  Movement,  London  and  New  York, 
1895;    J.  Hunt,  Bdigious  Thought  in  the  19th  Century, 
London,  1896;   G.  H.  F.  Nye,  Story  of  the  Oxford  Move- 
ment, Sb.  1899;  J.  H.  Bigg,  Oxford  High  Anglicanism  and 
its  chief  iMMders,  ib.  1899;    W.  Walsh,  Secret  HisL  of  the 
Oxford  Movement,  ib.  1899;   idem.  Hist,  of  the  Bomeward 
Movement  in  the  Church  of  England,  ib.  1900;   G.  W.  E. 
RuaseU,  The  Household  of  Faith,  ib.  1903;   W.  S.  LUly,  in 
his  Studies  in  Bdigion  and  Literature,  London  and  St. 
Louis,   1904;    F.   Meyrick,  Memories  of  Life  at  Oxford, 
London,  1905;  Sir  S.  Hall,  ShoH.  Hid.  of  the  Oxford  Move- 
ment, ib.  1906;  A.  B.  Donaldson,  Five  Great  Oxford  Leaders, 
new  ed..  ib.  1908. 

TRACY,  CHARLES  CHAPIlf:  Presbyterian; 
b.  at  Smithfield,  Pa.,  Oct.  31,  1838.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Williams  College  (B.A.,  1864)  and  Union 
Theological  Seminaiy  (1867).  In  1867  he  went  to 
Marsovan,  Tiu'key,  as  a  missionary  of  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions.  With 
the  exception  of  three  years  (1870-73)  spent  in 
Constantinople,  he  has  since  remained  at  Marsovan, 
where,  in  1884,  he  established  a  high  school  that 
developed  into  Anatolia  College,  of  which  he  has 
been  president  since  1886.  C^  his  English  works 
the  most  important  are  Myra:  or,  A  Child's  Story 
of  Mianonary  Life  (Boston,  1876)  and  Talks  on  the 
Veranda  in  a  Far- Away  Land  (1893). 

TRADITION:  In  present-day  Protestant  usage, 
the  body  of  faith  and  practise  resting  upon  oral  tes- 
timony in  distinction  from  the  written  record  of 
Holy  Scripture.  This  limitation  of  the  term  was 
not  known  to  the  early  Church.  Primitive  Chris- 
tians received  the  apostolic  message  by  word  of 
mouth  as  well  as  by  pen  and  passed  it  on  orally 
from  generation  to  generation  by  public  preaching 
and  catechetical  instruction  (cf.  Irensus,  Hcbt.,  III., 
iii.,  iv.  1-2;  G.  Thomasius,  DogmengeschichUf  i.  37 
sqq.,  Erlangen,  1874).  Naturally,  therefore,  they 
considered  and  called  the  entire  and  complete  mes- 
sage "  tradition  "  (traditio  from  tradere,  "  to  hand 
on  **)  regardless  of  the  form  in  which  it  was  deliv- 
ered or  preserved.  The  manner  of  transmission  was 
rather  tiiat  of  free  reproduction,  yet  the  matter  re- 
ceived early  more  or  less  of  a  fixed  form;  and  a 
noteworthy  agreement  in  essential  content,  which 
had  its  beginnings  at  least  before  the  controversy 
with  Gnosticism  (cf.  Irensus,  Hcer,,  I.,  x.  2),  is  at- 
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tested  almost  contemporaneously  and  for  widely 
separated  sections  of  the  Church  by  IrensBus,  Ter- 
tullian,  and  Origen  (cf.  Thomasius,  ut  sup.,  p.  38). 
There  is  no  express  statement  of  the  content  of  this 
current  oral  tradition;  but  beyond  doubt  it  is 
summed  up  in  the  baptismal  confession  (the  so-called 
Apostles'  Creed)  and  the  "  Rule  of  Faith  "  (see 
Regula  Fidei).  The  third  century  also  makes  no 
distinction  between  oral  and  written  tradition. 

Church  Fathers  who  defended  the  authenticity 
and  validity  of  tradition  nevertheless  warned  against 
setting  too  high  a  value  upon  it  (Tertullian,  De  vir- 
ginibua  vdandia,  i.;  Cyprian,  EpiaL  Ixxiv.  [Ixxv.]). 
They  also  acknowledged  the  adequacy  of  Scripture 
(Athanasius,  Oratio  adv.  gentes  (vol.  i.,  part,  i.;  Au- 
gustine, De  doctriria  Chnstianaf  ii.  9).  Yet  Augus- 
tine declared  "  I  would  not  believe  Scripture  if  the 
authority  of  the  Church  catholic  did  not  impel  me  " 
(Contra  epist.  ManichcBif  v.),  meaning  that  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Church  catholic  determined  the  books 
properly  belonging  to  Scripture  (cf.  F.  Loofs,  Dog- 
mengeschichtet  §  xliv.  1,  Halle,  1906).  The  Qiurch 
settled  the  New-Testament  canon  by  means  of  tra- 
dition; and,  being  regarded  as  apostolic,  tradition 
came  to  be  the  test  of  apostolicity,  and  this  easily 
led  to  an  overestimation  of  it.  It  became  a  source 
pf  Christian  truth  by  the  side  of  the  Scriptures  and 
was  appealed  to  in  support  of  propositions  which 
are  not  found  in  the  Bible  or  are  found  there  only 
doubtfully.  Chrysostom  regarded  the  "  imwritten 
deliverances  **  of  the  apostles  as  much  matter  of 
faith  as  their  letters  (on  II  Thess.,  Homilia  iv.,  in 
Operaj  xii.  385,  cited  in  W.  MOnscher,  Handimch 
der  .  .  .  Dogmengeackichte,  iii.  137,  4  vols.,  Mar- 
burg, 1809-18),  and,  before  him,  the  orthodox  Epi- 
phanius  expressly  taught  the  validity  of  tradition 
by  the  side  of  the  Scriptures  {Hcer.,  Ixi.  6).  This 
became  the  doctrine  of  the  Eastern  Church  (John  of 
Damascus,  Defide  orthodoxa,  iv.  12;  Loofs,  ut  sup., 
§  xliv.).  Augustine,  as  already  quoted,  represents 
the  same  tendency  in  the  West;  and  his  opponent, 
Vincent  of  Lerins,  declared  that  "  the  line  of  inter- 
pretation of  prophets  and  apostles  must  follow  the 
opinion  of  the  Church  catholic  "  (Commonitorium, 
ii.),  and  formulated  the  canon  of  catholicity  (''  that 
is  catholic  which  has  been  believed  always,  every- 
where, and  by  everybody,"  ib.  iii.). 

Throughout  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  orthodox  doc- 
trine that  divine  revelation  flows  in  two  streams — 
Bible  and  tradition.  There  was  no  advance  in  the 
teaching  concerning  revelation  in  general  except 
that  in  the  West,  after  Aristotle  was  made  known 
by  Mohammedan  scholars,  the  natural  reason  was 
added  as  a  third  source  of  some  knowledge  of  God 
(e.g.,  of  his  existence  and  unity ;  cf .  Thomas  Aquinas 
cited  in  MOnscher,  ut  sup.,  ii.  1,  p.  100).  In  the 
East  the  tendency  was  sttodily  to  make  the  Bible 
secondary  to  oral  tradition.  It  is  true  that  individ- 
uals here  and  there  in  the  West,  influenced  by  widely 
different  motives,  raised  a  voice  of  protest  against 
the  supremacy  of  tradition;  but  they  failed  to  pro- 
duce any  far-reaching  or  abiding  effect.  Abelard 
set  contradictory  utterances  of  the  Fathers  side  by 
side  in  157  rubrics  in  his  Sic  et  rum,  and  was  con- 
denmed  for  it.  The  Waldenses  fared  still  worse 
when  they  promoted  Bible  reading  and  so  in  a  meas- 


ure cut  loose  from  tradition  (cf .  the  edicts  of  the 
councils  of  Toulouse  m  1229  and  Tarragona  in  1234; 
texts  in  Mdnscher,  ut  sup.,  ii.  1,  p.  109).  It  was  the 
so-called  refonners  before  the  Refonnation  who  first 
challenged  tradition  clearly  and  boldly  as  a  second 
source  of  Christian  truth  (cf.  Wyclif,  Tnal,  iv.  7, 
p.  199;  Loofs,  ut  sup.,  §  Ixxii.  5);  and  it  was  in  the 
Reformation  that  the  doctrine  of  Scripture  was 
thoroughly  and  earnestly  developed. 

The  Reformation  started  with  no  special  theory 
of  Scripture.  But  as  Luther  developed  his  doctrine 
of  justification  by  faith  he  found  himself  constantly 
compelled  to  appeal  more  and  more  to  the  written 
word  of  God  and  to  discard  all  traditions  of  the 
Church.  That  sure  testimony  to  the  revelation  of 
salvation  is  offered  only  in  the  Bible  became  the 
fundamental  doctrine  of  the  Reformation  (cf. 
Thomasius,  ut  sup.,  ii.  197).  Since  Protestantism, 
however,  believes  that  the  Holy  Spirit  has  always 
been  present  in  the  Church,  it  does  not  reject  indis- 
criminately all  tradition.  It  retains  whatever  of 
doctrine  has  the  certain  support  of  Scripture  (cf .  P. 
Tschackert,  Pdemiky  pp.  3,  96,  Gotha,  1885)  and  in 
matters  of  rite  and  ceremony  it  keeps  what  is  not 
contradictory  to  Scripture.  The  Roman  Church, 
on  the  other  hand,  decreed  at  Trent  (session  iv.)  that 
divine  truth  is  derived  from  two  sources,  Scripture 
and  tradition,  and  that  the  latter  is  to  be  regarded 
with  the  same  reverence  as  the  former.  It  prac- 
tically made  tradition  the  first  source  by  declaring 
that  the  Bible  is  to  be  interpreted  by  it  (cf .  Loofs. 
ut  sup.,  §  Ixxiv.  2),  the  reason  being  that  certain  of 
its  dogmas  and  rites — the  mass  and  its  ceremonies, 
the  consecration  of  priests,  the  tonsure,  the  marriage 
sacrament,  extreme  unction,  purgatory — ^have  no 
Biblical  ground  and  must  be  justified  by  extra-Bib- 
lical tradition.  In  prom\ilgating  the  two  latest  Ro- 
man dogmas — the  immaculate  conception  and  the 
universal  episcopate  of  the  pope — the  Roman  Church 
has  departed  from  Vincent  of  Lerins,  and  to  cover 
the  infallibility  dogma,  the  Jesuitical  theology  has 
made  a  new  definition — "  tradition  is  what  has  been 
taught  as  such  in  the  Church  of  Rome."  Further, 
the  pope  becomes  the  Church.  Pius  IX.  declared 
"  I  am  tradition,"  and  wrote  to  the  archbishop  of 
Cologne  (text  in  Tschackert,  ut  sup.,  p.  407,  note 
16)  that  the  mere  fact  that  a  dogma  is  defined  by 
the  pope  is  sure  and  sufficient  proof  for  all  that  it 
is  founded  in  Scripture  and  tradition. 

(P.  TsCHACKKRrt.) 

Bibuoorapht:  The  subject  is  often  treated  in  Protestaat 
works  on  systematio  theology  (see  Dogma,  DooiiATiGt)* 
and  in  all  complete  txeatises  of  that  subjeet  by  Roman 
Catholics,  since  in  the  Roman  Church  it  is  so  important 
a  theme.  The  works  on  the  history  of  doctrine  abo  deal 
with  it.  Consult  especially:  E.  van  Em,  CArysoifosMii 
Oder  SHmmm  der  KireKemfdter  Hber  doe  nlUMHeke  wed 
eibavliehe  Btbelleaen,  Darmstadt,  1824  (Roman  Gatholie): 
J.  L.  Jacobi,  Die  kirehliehe  Lekre  eon  dm-  Ttadiiim  wed 
hmUoen  Schnfi,  Berlin.  1847;  J.  H.  Friedlieb,  StMft, 
Tradition  und  Sehriftayeieomig,  Braslaii,  1854  (Ronaa 
CbthoUo);  A.  Neander,  CkrieOidke  Doffmemgeeekiekte,  ed. 
J.  L.  Jaoobi,  i.  76  sqq.,  286-293,  iL  IM  aqq..  Beriia.  1857; 
idem,  Chrietian  Chui^  oonsuH  Index;  EL  J.  HoItsnanBf 
Kanon  tmd  Tradition,  Lodwicibuii,  1850;  J.  Sefawsne, 
Doomenoeeehiekte,  2  toIs.,  Monster,  1869-00  (Roman 
OathoUc);  F.  SpeO.  Die  LOtren  der  hitkoNtehem  Kinke 
geoenVber  der  jfroteetantieehen  Polemeik,  FreibuTB,  ISIS 
(Roman  OathoUe);  F.  Nitnoh.  Gnmdriee  der  ckneUkkem 
Dcgmengeechiehie,  I   248-268,  Berlin,   1870;    K.   Hasa 
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PoUmik,  pp.  64-4)4,  3d  ed.,  Leipsio.  1871;  J.  Bach,  Dog- 
menoetehichte  det  MiUelalten,  2  parts,  Viflona,  1873-76 
(Roman  Catholic) ;  C.  UHmann,  R^formen  before  the  Ref' 
ormation,  paacim,  2  vob.,  Edinbui!^,  1874-77;  H.  Rou- 
ter, Oeaehichte  der  reLiQxdeen  AufklArung  im  Mitteialtert  2 
vob.,  Berlin,  1875-77;  J.  B.  Heinrich,  DoomaUaehe  The- 
ologie,  vol.  il.,  Blainx.  1876  (Roman  Catholic) ;  P.  TMhack- 
ert,  Evamgdieche  Polemik  gegen  die  rimieche  Kirehe,  pp. 
01  sqq.,  Qotha,  1885;  S.  J.  Himter,  OuUinee  of  DogmaHe 
Theoloay,  §§  77-85.  93-109.  339.  795.  3  vob..  New  York, 
1896;  F.  Kxopatccbeck,  Dae  Sehriftprinaip  der  ItUher- 
iachen  Kirehe,  vol.  i.,  Leipcio.  1904;  Hamack,  Dooma, 
passim,  consult  Index  (well  worth  noting) ;  KL,  zi.  1933- 
1971;  Lichtenberger,  BSR,  zii.  191-199. 

TRADIJCIARISM.    See  Soul  and  Spirit. 

TRAJAN,  trS'jon,  MARCUS  ULPIUS:  Roman 
emperor  (98-117);  b.  at  Italica  (6  Roman  m.  n.w. 
of  Seville),  Spain,  Sept.  18,  52;  d.  at  Selinus  on  the 
west  coast  of  C^icia,  Asia  Minor,  about  Aug.  7,  117. 
His  father  was  a  high  provincial  officer  of  Latin 
origin;  the  son  adopted  his  father's  martial  career, 
and  was  long  posted  at  various  points  occupied  by 
the  Roman  army  both  east  and  west.  In  the  year 
91  he  obtained  the  consulate,  but  first  came  signifi- 
cantly into  public  notice  in  97,  when  Nerva  put  him 
in  command  of  Upper  Germany,  and  adopted  him 
in  the  same  year.  Trajan  came  to  the  throne  Jan. 
27,  98.  He  proved  himself  equal  to  the  imminent 
military  dangers  that  menaced  the  realm,  and  di- 
rected his  eneigy  to  the  task  of  girdling  the  Roman 
Empire  with  secure  defenses.  He  was  distinguished 
by  sober  judgment  and  maturely  weighed  action. 
While  he  veiled  the  strong  sense  of  his  imperial  sov- 
ereignty under  the  semblance  of  freedom,  his  firm- 
ness and  strength  of  will  left  ample  room  for  per- 
sonal affability  and  the  practical  exercise  of  contem- 
porary modes  of  benevolence.  The  latter  trait  foimd 
particular  expression  in  comprehensive  provision 
for  orphan  children  (cf.  G.  Uhlhom,  Die  ckristliche 
Liebestdtigkeit  in  der  alien  Kirehe^  i.  16  sqq.,  Stutt- 
gart, 1882;  £ng.  transl..  Christian  Charity  in  the 
Early  Church,  p.  18,  New  York,  1883).  His  edu- 
cation was  of  average  compass,  and  he  highly 
cherished  intercourse  with  poets  and  scholars.  The 
weal  of  the  realm  in  equity  and  good  order  was  the 
unselfish  goal  of  his  policy.  Under  him  the  classic 
Roman  Empire  stands  forth,  for  the  last  time,  in 
the  entire  fulness  of  its  political  magnitude. 

Trajan's  religious  views  appear  in  thorough  har- 
mony with  conventional  popular  piety.  But  fonnal 
piety  was  restricted  within  the  general  bounds  of  his 
personal  and  imperial  ideals;  hence  not  his  religion 
but  his  political  judgment  was  the  root  of  that  im- 
perial decision  which  immediately  connects  his 
name  with  the  (^ristian  Church. 

After  Trajan  had  brought  the  province  of  Bith3mia 
Pontus  under  control  of  the  imperial  government, 
he  sent  thither  to  restore  order  the  Yoimger  Pliny, 
a  man  stirred,  like  his  chief,  by  the  philanthropic 
ideas  of  that  age.  In  the  progress  of  a  journey 
through  the  province,  and  dating  down  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  113,  he  wrote  sixty  letters  to 
Trajan,  wherein  he  communicated  his  observations, 
and  requested  advice  on  all  possible  questions  that 
crossed  his  path.  These  letters,  together  with  Tra- 
jan's answers,  are  extant  in  chronological  order  (best 
edition  with  notes  by  Hardy,  London,  1889).  This 
province  had  a  strong  Jewish  population.  The  Apos- 


tle Paul  once  purposed  to  visit  it,  but  was  hindered 
by  the  Spirit  (Acts  xvi.  7  sqq.);  Christians  are  in- 
cluded for  Pontus  and  Bithynia  among  those  ad- 
dressed in  I  Pet.  i.  1.  Only  in  the  eastern  districts, 
perhaps  at  Amisus,  was  Pliny  confronted  with  the 
Christian  issue,  and  the  situation  is  described  in  his 
famous  letter  no.  96.  Trajan  incisively  adopted  the 
policy  of  surveillance  of  corporate  life  as  inaugurated 
by  Julius  Casar,  especially  in  turbulent  districts,  and 
enforced  a  rigorous  execution  of  the  prohibition  of 
collegia.  It  was  in  this  sense  that  Pliny  received  a 
strict  command  with  regard  to  the  province  in  his 
charge. 

PUny  perceived  himself  face  to  face  with  a  wide 
extension  of  Christianity  in  town  and  ooimtry.  Both 
sexes  and  all  ages  and  ranks  were  implicate  in  the 
new  faith;  consequently,  the  worship  of  the  gods 
was  in  n^ect.  Pliny  felt  that  his  responsibility 
embraced  the  right  maintenance  of  the  state  relig- 
ion, and  interfered  by  virtue  of  his  office.  Capital 
sentence  was  executed  upon  persons  confessing  their 
charge  when  duly  brought  to  trial  and  found  guilty, 
save  that  Roman  citizens  were  to  be  transported  to 
the  metropolis.  But  the  situation  grew  more  com- 
plex, and  doubts  possessed  Pliny  concerning  the  ex- 
pediency or  the  justice  of  acts  of  repression.  In 
view  of  the  difficulties,  from  which  Pliny  saw  no 
exit,  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  emperor's  decision. 
The  imperial  answer  recognized  the  fimdamental 
correctness  of  the  course  pursued  by  Pliny.  Trajan 
regarded  the  Christian  confession  as  an  offense 
worthy  of  capital  sentence.  The  matter  of  supply- 
ing standards  of  procedure  for  treating  concrete 
forms  and  instances  was  declined  on  grounds  of  im- 
possibility; but  secret  inquisition  and  attention  to 
anonymous  reports  were  forbidden.  Lastly,  those 
who  renoimced  their  adherence  to  Christianity  by 
sacrificing  to  the  gods  were  to  go  clear.  VSThere  such 
allegiance  was  judicially  proved,  the  death  sentence 
was  to  follow. 

Two  points  are  significant  in  this  rescript — ^the 
preconceived  culpabiUty  of  the  nomen  Christianum 
and  the  offsetting  legal  alleviations.  Opinions  long 
diveiged  in  respect  to  the  import  and  bearings  of  this 
decision;  but  Theodore  Mommsen's  basic  study,  Der 
Rdigiansfrevd  nach  r&miechem  Recht  (Historische 
ZeiUchrift,  1890),  has  cleared  up  the  subject.  The 
entire  procedure  rests  in  the  so-called  coerciHo  or 
official  repression,  not  tied  down  to  any  defined 
fonns  of  trial,  but  administered  with  reference  to 
the  maintenance  of  public  order  (see  Persecution 
OF  THE  Christians  IN  THE  Roman  Empire).  Among 
eminent  martyrs  during  Trajan^s  admhiistration 
were  Ignatius  of  Antioch  and  Simeon  of  Jerusalem 
(qq.v.). 

Trajan  came  into  conffict  with  the  Jews,  who 
started  a  furious  insurrection  in  Egypt  and  Cyrene 
(115  A.D.),  which  soon  spread  to  C^rus.  The  em- 
peror, just  then  detained  in  Mesopotamia,  succeeded 
only  after  a  severe  campaign  in  mastering  the  situa- 
tion through  his  field  commander,  Marcus  Turbo 
(117).  Victor  Schttltbe. 

Bibugorapst:  An  extensive  litemture,  mueh  of  wUeh  is 
pertinent,  may  be  found  under  Fbrsboution  of  Chbu- 
TiAMB.  Ooosult  further:  H.  Frmnoke,  Zur  Oeeehtehte 
Traiane,  Leipsio.  1840;  J.  Diereuer,  BeitrlUf  nt  eintt  hrit- 
OeeehiehU  Trajane,  ib.  1808;  F.  Overbeok,  Studim 
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tur  GetchichU  der  alien  Kirche,  vol.  i.,  SohloaB  Ch«miiiti, 
1875:  T.  Keim.  Rom  und  da$  ChriaUnthum,  Berlin,  1881; 
H.  Schiller,  Oeschiehte  der  r&muchen  KaiaerteU,  voL  i., 
part  2,  Ootha.  1883;  V.  Duniy,  Hiat.  of  Rome  and  the 
Roman  People,  6  vols.,  London,  1883-86:  T.  Monuneent 
The  Roman  Provinces,  ib.  1887;  F.  Arnold,  Studien  Bvr 
Oeachichte  der  plinianiachen  ChriatenverfotottnOf  K6ni0i- 
berg.  1887:  P.  Allard,  Hiet.  det  pereScutiona  pendant  lee 
deux  premiere  eii'clea,  chap,  iii.,  Paris,  1892;  W.  E.  Addis* 
Chriettanity  and  the  Roman  Empire,  pp.  09-71,  London, 
1893:  W.  M.  Ramsay,  The  Church  in  (A«  Roman  Empire, 
passim.  New  York.  1893:  E.  Q.  Hardy,  Chrietianity  and 
the  Roman  Government,  pp.  102-124,  London.  1894; 
SchafF,  Christian  Church,  vol.  ii.,  chap,  ii.,  and  in  ceneral 
works  on  the  histoiy  of  the  Church  and  the  histoiy  of 
the  Empire  of  the  period;  Qibbon,  Decline  and  Fall, 
chap.  iii. 

TRANSCENDENTALISM  IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 

Philosophical  Backsround  (§  1). 
Preparatoiy  Movements  (§2). 
The  "  Transcendental  Club  "  (§  3). 
The  "  Atmosphere  of  Reform  "  (§  4). 
Relation  to  Reforms  and  Religion  (§  6). 
Influence  of  Transcendentalism  (§6). 

Toward  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth,  a  strong  reaction  took 
place  against  materialism.  As  philosophy,  it  began 
in  Germany.  Voltaire  brought  from  London  to  Paris 
the  ideas  of  Hume.  From  Paris  they 
X.  Philo-  went  with  him  to  the  court  of  Freder- 
sophical  ick,  king  of  Prussia,  and  became  ruling 
Background,  principles  of  thought.  Kant  subjected 
them  to  searching  analysis  in  his  fa- 
mous Critique  of  Pure  ReaeoUf  and  became  the 
leader  in  a  great  philosophical  reform.  Materialism 
took  no  deep  root  in  the  German  mind.  The  great 
names  in  German  idealism  are  Kant,  Fichte,  Schel- 
ling,  and  Hegel;  and  the  sequence  of  their  doctrine, 
so  far  as  it  can  be  conveyed  in  few  words,  is  as  fol- 
lows: Kant  sounded  the  depths  of  the  human  mind; 
Fichte  imparted  reality  to  the  idea  of  the  human 
person;  Schelling  combined  the  inward  and  the 
out'vard  by  supposing  an  Absolute,  which  he  called 
reason;  Hegel  transformed  what  was  to  him  the  im- 
substantial  reason  into  a  being,  thus  completing,  as 
is  claimed,  the  fimdamental  ''  cat^;ories  "  of  Kant. 
The  word  **  transcendentalism  "  is  of  Kantian  origin. 
It  means  that  which  is  valid  beyond  the  experience 
of  the  senses,  though  present  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  mind.  It  describes  a  form  of  idealism.  In  the 
judgment  of  James  Hutchison  Stirling,  "  The  tran- 
scendental philosophy  is  a  philosophy  of  the  merely 
speculative  pure  reason;  for  all  moral  practise,  so 
far  as  it  involves  motive,  refers  to  feeling,  and  feeling 
is  always  of  empirical  origin."  Again:  ''  I  call  all 
cognition  transcendental  which  is  occupied  not  so 
much  with  objects  as  with  the  process  by  which 
we  come  to  know  them,  in  so  far  as  that  process  has 
an  a  priori  element.  A  system  of  such  elements 
would  be  a  transcendental  philosophy."  In  France, 
materialism  was  represented  by  Condillac,  Cabanis 
(author  of  the  saying  that  **  brain  secretes  thought, 
as  the  liver  secretes  bile  "),  and  others;  idealism,  by 
Marie  de  Ber^,  Destutt  de  Tracy,  Cousin,  Jouffroy, 
and  others.  In  England,  not  to  mention  the  poets 
who  are  always  idealistic,  Coleridge  reflected  Schel- 
ling, and  Carlyle,  Goethe  and  Richter.  Coleridge's 
Aids  to  Reflection  and  Friend  were  early  reprinted 
in  America.    The  writings  of  Carlyle — articles,  re- 


views, essays  (produced  from  1827  onward),  Signs 
of  the  Times f  ChamderisticSf  later.  Sartor  Resartus— 
were  eagerly  read  in  American  editions.  So  far  as 
this  goes.  Transcendentalism  was  of  foreign  extnus 
tion,  an  invasion  of  the  German  intellect. 

It  would  be  a  serious  and  impardonable  mistake, 
however,  "  to  regard  the  transcendental  movements 
as  a  simple  importation  from  abroad,  a  servile  imi- 
tation of  English,  French,  or  German 
2.  Prepara-  ideas.   It  was,"  says  a  somewhat  recent 
tory        writer  on  the  subject,  *^  at  the  last  re- 
Movements,  move  from  this,  and  was  full  of  the 
sap  of  a  spontaneity  and  freshness  all 
its  own.  .  .  .  Nine-tenths  of  the  early  transcen- 
dentalists  rubbed  but  slightly  against  Kant,  Fichte, 
Goethe,  Schleiermacher,  Schelling;  but  it  was  fruc- 
tifying pollen  they  bore  away  from  the  contact,  and 
by  it  their  own  minds  were  vitally  impregu&ted." 
The  whole  movement  was  a  spiritual  outburst,  a 
vital  sense  of  newness,  a  local  or  New  England 
renaissance,  the  roots  of  which  reached  far  back  into 
the  past,  but  its  flowers  bloomed  with  a  richness  and 
a  fresh  luxuriance  such  as  were  possible  nowhere 
else  so  well  as  on  the  shores  of  this  new  world.   The 
soil  for  it  had  been  carefully  prepared.    Materialism 
was  abroad  in  New  England,  sometimes  implicitly, 
sometimes  by  fonnal  statement.  Unitarianism,  from 
which  transcendentalism  was  an  ofifshoot,  if  not  in- 
deed an  outgrowth,  was  itself  a  protest,  on  the 
groimd   of   common  sense,  against  **  Orthodoxy  " 
and  "  Evangelicalism,"  and  was  infected  with  the 
metaphysics  of  John  Locke.    It  was  a  system  of  ra- 
tionalism— ^prosaic,    critical,    unimaginative.      Its 
teaching,  like  most  of  the  religious  teaching  of  the 
day,  was  fonnal,  and  its  worship  at  the  time  was 
becoming  uninspiring.    It  was,  in  the  main,  a  nega- 
tive sjTstem,  its  forms  mechanical,  its  beUefs  tradi- 
tional, its  associations  conventional.   The  elder  men, 
like  Channing  and  Lowell,  retained  the  sentiments 
of  piety  which  they  had  brought  with  them  from 
the  faith  they  had  left,  but  the  new  movement  had 
begun  to  lose  something  of  its  original  enthusiasm. 
Meanwhile  a  spirit  of  individualism  was  in  the  air, 
running  occasionally  into  deism  and  even  atheism. 
In  1832  Abner  Kneeland  founded  The  InvettigaUr; 
in  1836  he  was  prosecuted  for  blasphemy.    There 
was  a  general  interest  in  clairvojranoe,  mesmerism, 
and  kindred  doctrines.     As  early  as  1824  F.  H. 
Hedge,  a  Unitarian  minister,  raised  the  banner  of 
revolt  (in  The  Christian  Examiner  for  November) 
against   the   materialism   implied   in   phrenology, 
which  even  then  was  getting  possession  of  the  pub- 
lic mind.    There  was  a  rage  for  the  expodticHis  of 
Gall.    The  popular  lectures  of  Spunheim  were  at- 
tended by  crowds.     Later,  Combe's  book  on  the 
''  Constitution  of  Man  "  was  haUed  as  a  gospel.  Be- 
generation  by  bread  was  proclaimed  in  the  name  of 
Graham.    Every  kind  of  medicament  was  called  in 
to  do  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

At  this  juncture,  idealiam  appeared  in  the  dbtpe 
of  a  protest  against  the  drift  of  the  time  towaid 
animalism  and  extemalism.  The  soil  was  prep$nd 
by  orthodox  mystics,  who  proclaimed  "  the  life  of 
God  in  the  soul  of  man";  by  the  spiritualiaii  taught 
by  Jonathan  Edwards;  by  the  Refonned  Quaken, 
with  their  doctrine  of  an  all-sufficing  "  inner  figjit"; 
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by  the  traditions  of  Abby  Hutchinson,  Mary 
Dwyer,  and  the  apostles  of  soul-freedom.  Not 
that  the  positions  taken  by  these  men 
3.  The  and  women  were  the  same  as  those 
"Tran-  assumed  by  the  transcendentalists. 
scendental  They  were  indeed  quite  different,  in 
Club."  fact  precisely  opposite ;  for  those  all  rec- 
ognized some  supernatural  authority, 
whereas  the  transcendentalists  as  a  class  were  pure 
"  intuitionalists,"  believers  in  the  inspiration  of  the 
individual  soul;  but  they  looked  only  at  apparent 
results,  disregarding  adjacent  beliefs.  The  leaders 
were  young  men,  almost  without  exception,  edu- 
cated for  the  ministry,  Unitarians,  members  of  the 
best  class  in  society,  eloquent  speakers  and  talkers, 
scholars,  men  of  liberal  culture,  outspoken  in  the 
declaration  of  their  opinions.  Of  these  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson  was  chief,  most  seraphic  and  persuasive, 
most  uncompromising,  too,  in  his  ecclesiastical  ac- 
tion. He  resigned  his  charge  as  a  Unitarian  minister 
in  1832,  because  of  scruples  in  regard  to  the  **  com- 
munion service,"  which  he  regarded  as  a  spiritual 
rite  and  was  willing  to  continue  as  such,  but  not  as 
an  ordinance  imposed  by  Church  or  Scripture. 
Later,  he  was  unwilling  to  offer  public  prayer,  except 
when  so  disposed,  and  retired  from  the  pulpit  alto- 
gether, making  the  secular  platform  his  sole  visible 
elevation  above  the  multitude — an  elevation  not  of 
authority,  but  of  convenience.  A  few  young  men 
gathered  around  him.  In  September  of  1836,  at  the 
celebration  of  the  two-hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
foundation  of  Harvard  College,  foiu*  persons — Emer- 
son, Hedge,  Ripley,  and  Putnam — ^met  together  in 
Cambridge,  and,  after  discussing  the  theological  and 
ecclesiastical  situation,  agreed  to  call  a  meeting  of 
a  few  like-minded,  with  a  view  to  strengthen  each 
other  in  their  opposition  to  the  old  way,  and  see 
what  could  be  done  to  inaugiuate  a  better.  At  a 
preliminary  meeting  at  the  house  qf  George  Ripley, 
in  Boston,  there  were  present  Emerson,  Hedge, 
Alcott,  Bartol,  Brownson,  and  Bartlett  (a  yoimg 
tutor  at  Cambridge).  Then  and  there  it  was  re- 
solved, on  invitation  of  Emerson,  to  hold  a  conven- 
tion at  his  house  in  Concord  during  the  same  month 
of  September.  Invitations  were  sent  to  as  many  as 
were  known  or  supposed  to  be  in  sympathy  with  the 
objects  of  the  meeting.  From  fifteen  to  twenty 
came,  among  them,  William  Henry  Channing,  John 
Sullivan  Dwight,  James  Freeman  Clarke,  Ephraim 
Peabody,  Chandler  Robbins,  George  P.  Bradford, 
Mrs.  Samuel  Ripley,  Margaret  Fuller,  Elizabeth  Pea- 
body,  perhaps  Theodore  Parker.  Convers  Francis 
and  Caleb  Stetson  were  the  only  men  of  the  older 
generation  who  took  a  practical  interest  in  the 
movement.  Channing  was  in  sympathy  with  its 
general  aims,  but  took  no  active  part  at  the  time. 
His  contemporaries  either  did  not  appear,  or  im- 
mediately withdrew.  The  public  got  intelligence 
of  the  Concord  meeting,  and  gave  to  the  little  fel- 
lowship the  name  of  the  *'  Transcendental  Club," 
why,  it  is  not  easy  to  discover;  for  a  club  it  was  not 
in  any  sense  of  the  word.  There  was  no  organiza- 
tion, there  were  no  officers,  there  was  no  stated  time 
or  place  for  assembling,  there  were  no  topics  for  dis- 
CTission:  in  fact,  there  appears  no  good  reason  for 
calling  it  "  transcendental,"  unless  that  term  was 


supposed  to  carry  with  it  ridicule  or  opprobrium. 
The  meetings  were  fitful,  and  hastily  prearranged. 
In  ten  years  there  were  scarcely  more  than  as 
many  convocations.  Some  members  remained  in 
the  Church,  attempting  to  combine  transcendental 
ideas  with  eccl^iastical  forms :  others  left  the  Church 
for  other  vocations.  Each  followed  the  leading  of 
the  individual  disposition.  The  short-lived  Dial  and 
the  shorter-lived  MaaaachuaeUs  Quarterly  were  results 
of  the  '^  transcendental  "  spirit. 

At  the  time  when  the  transcendental  movement 
was  at  its  height,  the  atmosphere  of  New  England 
was  filled  with  projects  of  reform.    Every  kind  of 
innovation  on  existing  social  arrange- 
4.  The      ments  had  its  advocate,  its  newspaper, 
"  Atmos-    its  meetings,  its  convention.    Tempeiv 
phere  of    ance,  non-resistance,  woman's  righte, 
Reform."    anti-slavery,  peace,  claimed  attention 
from  those  concerned  for  the  progress 
of  mankind.    Some  of  these  projects  were  wild,  vi- 
sionary, and,  in  the  eyes  of  some  observers,  gro- 
tesque.    It  is  not  unlikely  that  they  owed  their 
origin  to  the  same  impulse  which  produced  tran- 
scendentalism,  though  the  historical  and   logical 
connection  has  not  been  discovered.    That  a  largo 
part  of  the  ridicule  which  was  vented  on  the  tran- 
scendentalists was  owing  to  their  presumed  affilia- 
tion with  these  svunmary  iconoclasts  is  more  than 
probable.    Nor  was  such  a  presumption  unreason- 
able;   for  the  transcendentalists  not  merely  took 
no  pains  to  correct  the  impression,  but  rather  gave 
it  encouragement.    Emerson's  lecture  on  '*  Man  the 
Reformer  "  was  an  eloquent  arraignment  of  society. 
"  One  day  all  men  will  be  lovers,"  he  wrote,  "  and 
every  calamity  will  be  dissolved  in  the  imiversal 
simshine."    In  his  lecture  on  "  The  Times,"  deliv- 
ered the  same  year  (1841),  he  says: 

'  **  These  refonnen  are  our  oontemporaries;  they  are  our- 
■elvee,  our  own  light  and  sight  and  conscience;  they  only 
name  the  relation  which  subsists  between  us  and  the  vicious 
institutions  which  they  go  to  rectify.  .  .  .  The  reforms 
have  their  high  origin  in  an  ideal  justice:  but  they  do  not 
retain  the  purity  of  an  idea.  .  .  .  The  reforming  movement 
is  sacred  in  its  origin;  in  its  management  and  details,  timid 
and  profane.  These  benefactors  hope  to  raise  a  man  by  im- 
proving his  circumstances:  by  combination  of  that  which 
is  dead,  they  hope  to  make  something  alive.  In  vain.  By 
new  infusions,  alone,  of  the  spirit  by  which  he  is  made  and 
directed,  can  he  be  remade  and  reenforced." 

The  transcendentaliste  by  virtue  of  the   very 
principles  which  underlay  their  philosophy,  and  as 
the  foregoing  quotations  indicate,  were  interested 
in  reforms  of  all  kinds,  some  of  which  were  none 
too  sane  or  sober.    Most  of  them  were 
5.  Relation  Abolitioniste,    many    of    them    were 
to  Re-      Woman  Suffragists,  and  all  of  them 
forms  and  were  free  and  radical  thinkers  in  one 
Religion,    direction  or  another.    On  the  practical 
side  the  movement  took  interesting 
shape  in  the  Brook  Farm  commimity,  where  a  brave 
and  self-sacrificing  attempt  was  made  to  put  into 
practise  the   principles  of  a  social   brotherhood. 
George  Ripley,  who  had  been  settled  over  a  Uni- 
tarian parish,  was  the  leading  spirit.    Channing  was 
deeply  interested,  and  his  hopes,  though  not  ex- 
travagant, were  very  high.    Nathaniel  Hawthorne 
was  a  member  of  the  community  for  a  time.    He 
found,  however,  that  a  man's  soul  may  be  "  buried 
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under  a  dung-heap  as  well  as  under  a  pile  of  money." 
He  asked  himself  on  leaving,  "  Is  it  a  praiseworthy 
matter  that  I  have  spent  five  golden  montha  in  pro- 
viding fodder  [or  cowa  and  horses  7"  la  religion  the 
typical  transcend entaliat  might  be  a  Bubliinat«d 
theist;  he  waa  always  an  idealist,  and  essentially  a 
mystic.  He  believed  in  no  spiritual  authority  ex- 
cept that  of  his  outi  soul.  He  was  humanitarian 
and  optimistic.  His  faith  had  no  backward  look; 
its  essence  was  aspiration,  not  contrition.  Ho  had  a 
living  and  a  glowing  faith  in  the  reahty  of  spiritual 
insight.  "  All  are  able  to  detect  the  supernatural," 
wrote  Orestes  Brownaon,  "  because  all  have  the  bu- 
pematural  in  themselves."  The  divine  was  every- 
where. The  "  Immanence  of  God  "  was  not  a  doc- 
trine;  it  became  a  reality. 

"Tell  me,  brothera,  what  are  weT 
Spirits  bathiag  in  a  Sea 
Of  Deity." 
So  wrote  a  lesser,  but  a  fervid  poet  of  the  faith. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  transcendental  be- 
liever was  impressed  with  the  glory  of  lite,  its  privi- 
leges, its  beauty.     Very  remarkable  was  his  confi- 
dence in  nature — in  natural  powers  and  capabilities, 
in  the  results  of  obedience  to  natural  law,  in  spon- 
taneity, impulse,  unfolding,  gronth.     Hia  love  of 
childhood,  flowers,  landscape,  was  proverbial.   Emer- 
son called  transcendentalism  "  the  Satumaha,  or 
exeeaa  of  faitJi."    But  the  faith  was  in  human  nature 
Hs  a  possible  realization  of  the  divine.    It  was  a  new 
und  joyous  birth  of  the  spirit.     No  strictly  "  rea- 
soned doctrine  "  it  was  rather  a  "  spiritual  ferment," 
a  wave  of  mysticism,   which  found  expression  in 
social,   intellectual,   esthetic,   and   chiefly   religious 
channels. 

The  movement,  accofding  to  T.  W.  Higginson, 
provided  an   "  ardent,   efTusive  social  atmosphere. 
It  was,"   he  added,   "a  fresh,   gloning,  youthful, 
hopeful,  courageous  period,  and  those 
6.  Influ-     who  were  Its  children  must  always  re- 
ence  of     joice  that  they  were  bom  before  it 
Transcen-    faded    away.   ...  To    its    immediate 
dentalism.   offspring  it  bequeathed  a  glow  and  a 
joy  that  have  been  of  life-long  perma- 
nence.    The  material  achievements,  the  utilitarian 
philosophy  of  later  years,  may  come  or  go,  leaving 
their  ideal,  their  confidence,  their  immortal  hope 
unchanged.     And  now  that  much  which  transcen- 
dentalism sought  is  fulfilled,  and  that  which  was 
ecstasy  has — as  Emerson  predict«d^become  daily 
bread,  its  reminiscences  mingle  with  all  youth's  en- 
chantment, and  belong  to  a  period  when  'we  too 
'  toiled,  feasted,  despaired,  were  happy.'  "    Except 
for  a  few  local  and  incidental  extravagances,  the  in- 
fluence of  the  movement  was  noble,  inspiring,  and 
beautiful,  and  the  idealism  which  was  the  essence 
of  it  is  the  foundation  of  all  spiritual  belief.    As  one 
form  of  the  great  intuitive  school  of  philosophy,  it 
has,  perhaps,  seen  its  best  days;   but  its  elements 
u-iU   render  vital  other  faiths,   which   will  endure 
when  it  is  forgotten. 

O.  B.  FHOTHiNaeAMt.    Rav.  by  P.  R.  Feothinoham. 

BlBLiooai^BT:    O.  B,  Frothinghain,   Tramemlentalim  in 

Nae  Snebind.  a  Hi^on,.  New  Yofk.   1876^    P.  Tiffuiy, 

TTonKtitdmlaliMm:  Oit  Nrw  Bnotani  Rttuanana,  ia  f  nt- 

tarianim:   if  Origin  and  Binary.  BoMoo,  1890,  J.  Cook, 


TRANSnGURATlOB,  THE:  The  history- of  the 
transfiguration  of  the  Savior  (Mark  ix.  2-10  sad 
paraUels}  is  under  severe  fire.  Schmiedel's  luut- 
dling  of  it  {EB,  IV,,  45-70)  may  be  taken  as  repir- 
senting  a  pronounced  tendency  in  contempotvj 
criticism.  The  study  of  the  sources  ends  in  tie  dis- 
solution of  hterary  unity.  Thus  Schmiedel  treats 
the  tmcsfiguration  as  a  part  of  the  Petrine  legrni 
Along  with  this  process  of  literary  dissolution  p>ea 
the  depreciation  of  the  historical  reality  in  the  lile 
of  Christ  which  is  seen  dimly,  through  the  <liut 
raised  by  tJie  study  of  the  sources.  The  result 
reached  is  that  no  considerable  reality  adhem  to 
the  story  of  the  transfiguration.  "  It  can  nuke  no 
claim  to  historicity." 

But  this  critical  method,  apparently  ohjeelive 
and  judicial,  starts  with  a  false  bias.  The  Sj-noptic 
Gospels  are  taken  apart  by  themselves,  disaecttd, 
and  reduced  to  separate  sources.  Then,  to  eiplain 
the  assembling  of  the  sources  into  a  so-called  ''  lilt 
of  Christ,"  the  corporate  messianic  consciousness  of 
the  Apostolic  Age  is  summoned  into  court.  Strauss 
and  the  analytical  hterary  critic  join  forces.  TTk 
transfiguration  becomes  a  personification  and  ob- 
jectification  of  the  genius  of  the  messianic  conaau- 
nity.  But,  before  the  analysis  of  the  sources  begios, 
there  is  a  fundamental  fact  that  calls  for  explaov 
tioo.  It  is,  first,  the  existence  of  the  messisnic 
consciousness  in  question;  second,  it  is  tbe  pe- 
culiar quahty  of  that  consciousness.  Without  rais- 
ing the  question  of  the  supernatural,  studenla  of 
history  may  rightly  insist  that  vast  reality  mu,-^  be 
asiugned  to  the  person  and  nark  of  Jesus  in  ordtr 
to  account  for  the  corporate  Christian  mesaiacian 
which  is  supposed  to  account  for  the  "  Life  of 
Christ."  The  ultimate  source  of  knowledge  roD- 
ceming  Christ  is  the  Christian  consciousness  «b)cti 
he  created.    That  consciousness  drew  upon  Jewiib 

mense  twofold  revolution  must  have  been  carriol 
through  in  order  to  make  Christian  consciousnesa 
possible.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  the  conadousaen 
of  a  triumphant  messianic  conmiunity.  a  tMaf 
without  real  parallel  in  the  history  of  Judaism.  In 
the  second  place,  Christian  messianism  was  coin- 
pletely  freed  from  the  appeal  to  force  which  w» 
inherent  in  all  forms  of  Jewish  messianism.  Conss- 
quently,  a  sound  historical  method  demands  a  pn>- 
digioua  spiritual  and  moral  force  and  reality  in  tbe 
life  of  the  foimder. 

One  can  not,  therefore,  enter  on  the  study  of  the 
life  of  Christ  with  a  predisposition  to  believe  tint 
Christian  mesianiam  accounts  for  the  main  ele- 
ments in  tbe  portrait.  The  truth  in  such  a  pofitiDO 
must  be  admitted.  But.  taken  as  a  controlling  prin- 
ciple, it  invites  history  to  stand  on  its  head.  Tbe 
ordinary  predisposition  of  the  Christian  is  in  the 
other  direction.  In  approaching  the  account  of  the 
transfiguration,  the  normal  Christian  bias  ia  the 
direct  opposite  of  Schmiedel's.  One  is  (v^and  to 
believe  tiiat  the  story  nuy  be  subataiitiallj  faie- 

The  threefold  report  at  this  p<uot  preaents  the 
same  phenomena  of  agreement  in  the  nuin  joined 
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to  incessant  difiference  in  detail  that  characterizes 
it  in  its  whole  course.  Mark  gives  a  simple,  straight- 
forward narrative.  In  describing  the  effects  of  the 
transfiguration  on  the  Savior's  person,  he  takes  his 
illustration  from  the  fuller's  art.  The  disciples, 
speaking  to  Jesus,  address  him  in  the  current  Ara- 
maic as  ''  Rabbi."  Luke  (iz.  28-36)  differs  consid- 
erably. He  changes  the  order  of  apostolic  names, 
John  taking  precedence  of  James.  The  transfigura- 
tion comes  upon  Jesus  while  he  is  pra3dng.  The  dis- 
ciples address  Jesus  as  Epistala,  **  Master  " — ^pos- 
sibly a  deliberate  avoidance  of  the  Palestinian 
"  Rabbi."  He  adds  verses  31-32.  In  the  voice 
from  heaven  "  my  chosen  "  takes  the  place  of  **  my 
beloved."  The  solemn  and  detailed  injunction  of 
Jesus  that  the  disciples  should  keep  silent  regarding 
the  event  is  condensed  into  the  simple  statement, 
"  they  held  their  peace."  Matthew  (xvii.  1-13) 
aboimds  in  his  own  sense.  The  Christology  is  more 
conscious  and  more  advanced.  The  divine  majesty 
of  the  Savior  is  brought  out  in  every  possible  way. 
He  is  addressed  as  ''  Lord."  His  face  and  person 
shine  **  as  the  sun  "  and  "  like  the  light."  In  ad- 
dressing him  Peter  says,  "  If  thou  wilt."  The  dis- 
ciples fall  on  their  faces  in  fear.  The  words  from 
heaven  are  identical  with  the  words  used  at  the 
baptism.  In  brief,  Matthew's  molding  of  the  event 
is  deeply  characteristic,  in  close  keeping  with  the 
purpose  and  method  of  his  Gospel. 

In  the  light  of  the  threefold  narrative,  the  account 
of  the  transfiguration  has  quite  as  strong  right  to  be 
considered  historical  as  the  happenings  at  Ctesarea 
Philippi,  with  which  it  is  connected.  Possibly  its 
right  is  a  shade  better,  for  the  variations  are  less 
substantial.  The  accoimt  may  even  be  compared 
with  the  baptism  and  come  off  well.  Unless,  out- 
side the  Synoptists,  some  reason  can  be  found  for 
impugning  the  historicity  of  the  narrative,  it  must 
be  accepted  as  a  solid  part  of  the  very  earliest  tradi- 
tion regarding  the  Savior.  By  the  test  of  position 
also,  it  shows  up  well.  It  is  fixed  near  the  end  of  the 
Gralilean  ministry.  Contrasted  with  the  Sermon  on 
the  Moimt  or  with  the  materials  which  Luke  groups 
under  the  so-called  "  Persean  ministry,"  it  holds  a 
position  that  does  not  vary.  It  is  fixed  as  solidly  as 
the  baptism  or  the  crucifixion.  Tested,  then,  by 
such  standards  as  an  undogmatic  criticism  is  able 
to  provide,  the  account  of  the  transfiguration  is  the 
report  of  a  real  event  in  the  life  of  Jesus.  Beyond 
doubt  the  facts  have  been  interpreted  and  molded. 
The  "  Life  of  Christ,"  as  the  Gtxspels  give  it,  is  not 
a  scientific  history,  but  a  religious  history.  It  came 
into  literature  out  of  the  life,  the  spiritual  warfare, 
the  unwritten  memory  and  faith  of  Christians  in  the 
Apostolic  Age.  Unless  Grod  had  worked  an  incon- 
ceivably immoral  miracle,  suspended  all  mental 
laws,  then,  imder  the  conditions  of  Christianity  in 
the  first  century,  it  could  not  but  happen  that  the 
facts  in  the  life  of  the  Savior  and  the  Church's  in- 
terpretation of  the  facts  should  blend  in  the  record. 
Therefore  the  fact  of  the  transfiguration,  like  the 
other  main  facts  in  the  Savior's  life,  has  been  inter- 
preted, and  the  interpretation  has  fused  itself  with 
the  fact  reported.  Matthew  gives  the  most  marked 
evidence  of  this  process,  particularly  in  the  direction 
of  developing  the  likeness  between  Jesus  the  su- 


preme authority  in  spiritual  matters  and  Moses  the 
great  lawgiver.  But  in  Mark  and  Luke  also  the  in- 
terpretative element  appears. 

None  the  less  the  tlu^old  report  makes  the  fact 
the  necessary  presupposition  of  the  interpretation. 
The  transfiguration  was  an  event  of  vital  moment 
in  the  experience  of  the  Savior.  In  its  importance 
for  knowledge  of  his  life  and  mind,  it  comes  fairly 
near  the  level  of  the  baptism.  To  find  its  meaning, 
the  larger  context,  as  sketched  by  Mark,  will  serve. 
The  Galilean  ministry  lay  behind  him.  Jerusalem 
is  calling  him  to  his  passion  and  death.  The  tragedy 
inherent  in  every  great  life  whose  purpose  both 
transcends  its  time  and  place  and  yet  seeks  intimacy 
with  its  time  and  place,  is  at  its  height  in  the  life  of 
Jesus.  He  had  utterly  failed  to  convert  his  own 
people.  His  deepening  experience  of  his  nation's 
incompetence  and  unbelief  leads  him  to  appropri- 
ate Isa.  liii.  as  the  word  of  Holy  Scriptiu^  that 
makes  his  experience  clear  and  intelligible  to  him. 
But  the  tragic  strain  of  the  situation  can  be  relieved 
in  only  one  way.  In  the  intensity  of  commimion 
with  ^e  Father,  his  will  and  natiu^  are  taken  up 
into  the  will  and  being  of  Grod.  On  his  mental  side, 
the  Savior  must  be  described  as  the  supreme  pro- 
phetic mystic.  So  he  realizes  the  divine  being  and 
purpose  as  every  ancient  mystic  realized  it,  in  terms 
of  the  "  light  "  within  the  %ht.  The  experience  of 
his  soul  shines  out  through  his  face  and  transfigures 
it.  Science  has  nothing  to  say  at  this  point  which 
can  justly  interfere  with  the  believer's  rights. 

The  place  where  the  transfiguration  took  place 
has  been  the  subject  of  much  learned  discussion. 
A  tradition  as  early  as  the  fourth  century  fastened 
on  Mt.  Tabor.  But  modem  investigation,  begin- 
ning with  Robinson,  has  made  that  site  impossible. 
P.  Schaff  (DicHanary  of  the  BibUf  Philadelphia, 
1880)  with  other  scholars  fixed  on  some  high  peak 
in  the  Anti-Lebanon  range.  If  justification  exists 
for  searching  for  a  definite  moimtain-peak,  no  other 
inference  seems  possible.  The  context  in  the  Syn- 
optists points  in  this  direction.  But  it  is  to  be  re- 
membered that  the  Synoptists,  aside  from  vague 
suggestion,  give  no  real  help.  Mark  and  Matthew 
say  "  a  mountain."  Luke  writes  ''  the  moimtain." 
All  that  the  three  make  it  safe  to  say  is  that  the 
transfiguration  took  place  in  close  connection  with 
the  events  recorded  in  Mark  viii.  27-33  (Csesarea 
Philippi).  The  phrase  **  high  moimtain  "  does  not 
justify  thinking  of  some  very  high  peak.  The  lan- 
guage is  relative  and  mystical,  not  scientific  and 
exact.  The  habit  of  climbing  high  mountain-peaks 
is  distinctly  modem.  There  is  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  the  Savior  did  what  no  other  ancient 
ever  did.  The  attempt  at  identification  should  be 
abandoned.  The  geography  of  the  episode  concerns 
the  ways  of  the  Spirit  ratlier  than  the  map  made 
with  hfoids.  Henrt  S.  Nash. 

Bibuoorapbt:  D.  F.  Strauss,  Leben  Jeau^  ii.  252  sqq., 
Tabingen,  1836.  Eng.  transl..  iii.  1-21.  London,  1846. 
and  lAfe  of  J  mum  for  the  PeopU,  u.  281-285.  ib.  1879;  C. 
Weiss&oker.  UnUrauchungen  iiber  die  evanodiacKe  Ge- 
•ehiehte,  pp.  480-484.  Gotha.  1864;  K.  T.  Keim,  Jeaue  o 
NoMora,  vol.  iv..  6  vob..  London.  1876-83;  F.  W.  Farrar. 
Life  ofChriat,  ii.  34-41,  13th  ed.,  London  and  New  York, 
n.d.:  S.  J.  Andrews,  Life  of  our  Lord,  pp.  351-350.  New 
York,  1891;  A.  Edeisheim,  Jeeue  the  Meeaiah,  ii.  94-101, 
ib.  1896;    A.  Beville,  Jeeue  de  NoMoreth,  vol.  ii..  Paris. 
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1897;  A.  Mensies,  Earliest  Oospd,  London,  1901;  W.  J. 
Mpultont  in  Biblical  and  Semitic  Studies  (Yale  Univenity) . 
pp.  157-210,  New  Haven,  1901;  J.  deQ*  I>onehoo,  The 
Apocryphal  and  Legendary  Life  of  Christy  New  York,  1903; 
O.  HolUmann.  Life  of  Jeaue,  London,  1904;  W.  Sanday, 
OtOlinee  of  the  Life  of  Christ,  2d  ed..  Edinburgh,  1906; 
G.  D.  Barry,  The  TransfUfuration  of  our  Lordt  London  and 
New  York;  1911;  DB,  iv.  807-808;  EB,  iv.  4670-71; 
DCG,  ii.  742-745;  B.  W.  Bacon,  in  AJT,  1902,  pp.  236- 
265;  and  the  commentarieB  on  the  passagee  in  the  Gos- 
pels. On  the  location  consult  Robinson,  Researches,  ii. 
367-369. 

TRANSMIGRATION:  A  phase  of  metempsy- 
chosis (see  CoMPARATivB  Religion,  VI.,  1,  §  6) 
which  assumes  the  rebirth  of  a  soul  into  another 
body  (reincorporation).     Belief  in  transmigration 


is  common  among  primitive  peoples,  has  had  a  laige 
part  in  the  philosophy  of  India,  and  in  the  West  has 
furnished  the  theme  for  a  lai^e  body  of  folk-lore; 
in  Greece  it  was  advocated  by  Pythagoras  and  was 
held  by  the  Orphics;    it  reappeared  in  the  CabaJa 
(q.v.),  reminiscences   of   it   are  to  be  discovered 
in  early  obscure  Christian  sects,  and  even  in  the 
Middle  Ages  it  was  not  altogether  banished  from 
thought.    But  nowhere  else  has  the  conception  had 
so  large  and  abiding  influence  as  in  India,  where  it 
is  practically  the  key  to  almost  all  theological  sys- 
tems and  furnishes  the  reason  for  the  fundamental 
hope  of  the  Indian  of  nearly  every  faith— escape 
from  the  samscara  or  cycle  of  births. 


TRANSUBSTANTIATION. 


I.  Rise  of  the  Concept. 
Earliest  Evidences  (§  1). 
Early  Medieval  Development 
(12). 
II.  Scholastic  Development. 
Nature  of  the  Change  ((1). 
Concomitance  (§2). 


Duration  of  Presence  (§  3). 

Unity  of  Celestial  and  Sacramental 
Body  (I  4). 
ni.  Practical  Results  of  the  Dogma- 
tiaation. 

Sacrifice;      Adoration;      Reserva- 
tion (i  1). 


L  Rise  of  the  Concept:  The  doctrine  of  tran- 
substantiation  (namely,  that  in  the  Eucharist  the 
substance  in  the  elements  of  bread  and  wine  is 
changed  into  the  real  substance  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ,  though  retaining  the  accidents  of 
the  elements)  was  the  result  of  four  centuries  of 
development.  It  was  fixed  as  a  dogma  by  the  fourth 
Lateran  Council  in  1215,  during  the  pontificate  of 
Innocent  III.  The  creed  then  adopted,  a  revision 
of  the  Apostolic,  and  promulgated  against  all  here- 
tics, forms  the  first  chapter  of  the  decrees,  and  is 
sometimes  called  the  fourth  symbol.  It  declares  as 
follows:  "  There  is  verily  one  universal  Church  of 
the  faithful,  outside  which  no  one  at  all  is  saved, 
in  which  the  same  priest  is  himself  the 
I.  Earliest  sacrifice,  Jesus  Christ,  whose  body  and 
Evidences,  blood  are  truly  contained  in  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  altar  under  the  species  of 
bread  and  wine,  the  bread  being  transubstantiated 
into  the  body,  and  the  wine  into  blood,  by  divine 
power."  The  term  itself  had  already  long  been  in 
use  among  theologians,  and  the  concept  longer  still. 
The  first  authentic  use  of  the  term  seems  to  have 
been  in  the  Tradaius  de  Sacramento  aliariSf  xiii.,  ziv. 
(MPL,  clxxii.  1291,  1293),  a  treatise  assigned  by 
Jean  Mabillon  to  the  first  Stephen  of  Autun  (d.  1139 
or  1140),  the  former  of  the  two  bishops  of  Autun 
known  as  Peter  in  the  twelfth  century.  The  term, 
further  employed  by  various  theologians  during  the 
twelfth  century,  seems  to  have  been  freely  current 
previous  to  the  council  of  1215.  Innocent  himself 
frequently  used  it  as  a  current  term  in  his  De  sac- 
ramenti  aUarie  mysterio;  and  a  citation  from  Alanus 
of  Lille  (MPLj  ccx.  359)  shows  that  it  played  a  part 
specially  in  the  controversy  with  the  Cathari  or  Al- 
bigenses  (see  New  Manicheans,  II.),  against  whom 
the  first  chapter  of  the  decree  of  the  council  was 
aimed.  William  of  Auxerre  (d.  c.  1230)  deals  in  his 
Summa  with  the  special  title  De  tranesubstaniUi^-' 
tione,  followed  by  such  scholars  as  William  of  Paris 
(or  of  Auvergne;  d.  1249),  Alexander  of  Hales,  and 
Albert  the  Great.    As  to  the  concept  it  does  not 
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come  to  expression  either  in  the  ''  Sentences "  d 
Peter  Lombard,  who  represented  the  simple  realis- 
tic idea  of  the  Eucharist,  or  other  text-books  of  that 
period.    Apparently  the  term  emerged  imobsenred, 
but  may  have  been  in  circulation  before  the  twelfth 
century.     For  indications  discovered  in  a  writer, 
Haimo,  probably  of  Halberstadt  (d.  853),  or  possi- 
bly of  Hirschau  (abbot,  from  1091),  shows  the  idea 
in  its  nascent  stage.  He  employs  the  words:  "  The^^- 
fore  we  believe  .  .  .  that  that  substance,  namely, 
of  bread  and  wine,  .  .  .  that  is,   the  nature  of 
bread  and  ^ine,  [is]  substantially  changed  into  an- 
other substance,  that  is,  into  flesh  and  blood"; 
and  again:  ''  The  invisible  priest  changes  his  visible 
creatures  into  the  substance  of  his  flesh  and  blood  " 
ImPL,  cxviii.  815-816).     Among  twelfth-^jentuiy 
authors,  however,  Peter  of  Poitiers  (d.  1205)  alone 
seems  to  consider  or  justify  the  use  of  the  tenn 
tranesybatantio  for  the  change  here  indicated.  Ooee- 
ly  following  Peter  Lombard,  he  considers  the  proc- 
ess effected  by  consecration  under  the  general  cate- 
gory of  "  chsoige  "  {convertio).    The  LomlMird  had 
already  debated  whether  the  ''  change  "  was  formal 
or  substantial,  or  of  some  other  species.    Totally 
denying  the  first,  he,  however,  went  no  further  tf 
to  the  second  than  to  dte  the  approval  of  previ- 
ously named  authorities  and  to  reply  to  "  others  " 
who  objected  against  it.   He  does  not  protest  agauiflt 
the  accepted  statement  that  through  the  priest 
bread  is  made  into  flesh,  but  how  this  takes  place 
is  to  him  a  mystery  which  is  more  wholesome  to  be- 
lieve than  to  investigate.    He  claasifieB  known  vievn 
as  follows:  (1)  not  the  substance  of  bread  becomes 
the  body,  except  as  bread  is  made  out  of  flour,  when 
it  may  be  said  that  flour  is  made,  Bot  is,  bread; 
(2)  what  was  bread  and  wine  was  afto^raid  body 
and  blood,  so  that  the  bread  is  no  longer  substanoe, 
and  hence  no  longer  bread;  (3)  "  after  oonsecratioii 
there  is  the  substance  dt  body  and  blood  under  those 
accidents  under  which  there  was  f  onneriy  the  sul^ 
stance  of  bread  and  wine  ";    (4)  the  siibstanee  d. 
bread  and  wine  remains,  but  in  the  nine  fdaoe,  after 
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the  conaecration,  are  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ. 
The  latter  doctrine  is  evidently  consubstantiation; 
the  first,  or  theory  of  transformation,  is  the  one 
widely  held  in  the  Greek  Church;  while  the  combi- 
nation of  the  second  and  third  (the  annihilation 
doctrine),  scarcely  to  be  identified  against  the 
aecond,  unmistakably  represents,  virtually,  the 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation.  Peter  Lombard  re- 
frains from  criticizing  only  the  third,  which  doubt- 
less holds  the  mystery  forbidding  investigation,  but 
it  is  uncertain  whether  he  accordingly  does  not  dare 
to  venture  for  conciseness  upon  the  term  transubstan- 
tiation, or  that  term  had  not  yet  appeared  as  avail- 
able for  the  conception.  Peter  of  Poitiers  expressly 
introduces  the  term  transaubatantiatio  for  the  out- 
lined conception,  with  the  apology  that  no  adequate 
term  was  previously  afforded. 

A  new  epoch  in  eucharistic  doctrine  had  its  in- 
ception with  Paschaaius  Radbertus   (q.v.),   who, 
surpassing  his  predecessors  in  the  earnestness  and 
thrust  by  which  he  asserted  the  identity  of  the  his- 
toric body  of  Christ  with  the  Eucharist,  without 
any  intentional  innovation  on  his  part,  furnished 
the  impulse  for  a  scientific  theological  treatment  of 
the  eucharistic  problem  by  his  De  corpare  et  sanr 
guine  Domini  {MPL,  cxxi.  125  sqq.).     His  work 
was  the  first  monograph  in  the  West  on  the  Eucha- 
rist, preceded  only  by  the  homily  of  Faustus  of 
Ries    (q.v.),   De  corpcre  et  sanguine 
a.  Early    Christi  (MPL,  xxx.   271   sqq.).     At 
Medieval    bottom    the    Christological    and   so- 
Develop-    teriological    problem    was    at    stake, 
ment       which  at  the  outset  of  the  dogmatic 
development    was    thus    afforded    a 
qrmptomatic  interest   beyond  mere  formal  spec- 
ulation.   The  first  real  eucharistic  controversy  of 
the  West  was  that  conjured  up  against  Berengar 
of  Tours  (q.v.)  by  his  opponents,  practically  the 
authors  of  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation.    Of 
these  there  were  four:    Hugo,  bishop  of  Langres, 
TrackUua  de  corpcre  et  eanguine  Chriati  (c.  1048; 
MPL,  cxlii.  1325  sqq.) ;  Durand  of  Troam  (q.v.),  De 
eorpore  et  eanguine  ChrisH  (MPL,  cxlix.  1375  sqq.); 
Lanfranc,  De  corpcre  et  sanguine  Domini  (1069  or 
1070;   AfPL,  cl.  407  sqq.);   and   Guitmund,  later 
archbishop   of   Aversa,   De  corporis  et  sanguinis 
Domini  verUate  in  Eucharistia  (between  1073  and 
1078;  MPL,  cxlix.  1427  sqq.).    Lanfranc  was  the 
first  to  teach  that  the  body  of  Christ  is  received 
also  by  the  imworthy,  a  view  essentially  impl3dng 
the  reality  of  the  change  of  the  bread.    He  appar- 
ently wavers,  however,  when  he  affirms  that  in  the 
sacrament  the  flesh  of  Christ  is  daily  sacrificed,  dis- 
tributed, and  eaten,  notwithstanding  that  accord- 
ing to  another  mode  of  speech  the  whole  Christ  is 
eaten,  i.e.,  when  he  is  longed  for  as  eternal  life  by 
spiritual  desire.   Both  kinds  of  communion  he  deems 
essential,  the  physical  and  the  spiritual,  though  the 
latter  is  impossible  without  the  former.    Most  im- 
portant was  the  work  of  Guitmund,  amended  by 
Anselm  and  compiled  and  further  developed  by 
Alger  of  Li^e  (d.  1132)  in  his  De  sacramenUs  cor- 
poris et  sanguinis  Dominici  {MPL,  clxxx.  743  sqq.). 
The  latter  stated:    "  In  the  sacrament,  the  sub- 
stance, not  the  form,  being  changed,  the  bread  and 
wine  do  not  become  new  flesh  and  new  blood,  but 


the  existing  substance,  both  of  bread  and  wine,  is 
changed  into  the  coexisting  substance  of  the  body 
of  Christ."  He  holds  that  "  the  whole  host  is  so 
the  body  of  Christ  that,  nevertheless,  each  separate 
particle  is  the  whole  body  of  Christ."  In  this  latter 
statement  are  contained  four  axioms  of  subsequent 
theologians:  (1)  not  a  part  of  the  body  of  Christ 
(as  the  flesh),  but  the  whole  body,  the  whole  Christ, 
is  present  in  the  Eucharist  in  virtue  of  the  change; 

(2)  the  whole  body,  the  whole  Christ,  is  not  only 
in  the  entire  host,  but  no  less  entirely  in  each  part; 

(3)  even  though  a  thousand  masses  are  celebrated 
simultaneously  at  different  places,  the  whole  body 
of  Christ  is  present  in  each  individually  and  entirely 
in  all;  (4)  by  the  breaking  of  the  host  and  its  crush- 
ing by  the  teeth  the  indivisible  body  of  Christ  is 
not  divided.    The  views  of  Guitmimd  were  further 
systematized  by  Peter  Lombard  (d.  1064  or  10607), 
Anselm  of  Canterbury  (d.  1109),  Hugo  of  St.  Victor 
(d.  1141),  and  Robert  Pulleyn  (d.  about  1150);  and 
by  these  pushed  to  their  logical  conclusions.    An- 
selm, in  De  corpare  et  sanguine  Domini  (MPL,  clix. 
255),  denied  that  with  the  blood  only  the  soul  of 
Christ  is  received  and  with  the  body  only  the  body, 
but  maintained  that  the  entire  Christ,  both  God 
and  man,  is  received  in  each.    Henceforth  it  was  a 
standing  formula  that  *^  the  entire  Christ  exists  and 
is  received  imder  either  species,"  and  though  the 
conception  of  the  Eucharist  as  spiritual  sustenance 
prevailed  later,  yet  the  argument  was  repeatedly 
recalled.     Guitmimd  also  made  an  advance  in  a 
closer  determination  of  the  process  in  the  sacra- 
ment.   Of  four  alternative  species  of  change  (mu^- 
tatio)  the  one  in  which  one  thing  becomes  another 
that  already  exists,   like  the  sacramental  bread 
changed  into  the  body  of  Christ  existing  already  in 
heaven,    pertains   exclusively    to    the    Eucharist. 
Raising  the  question  how  this  is  possible,  Alger  of 
li^e,  declining  the  view  that  this  takes  place  by 
flight  from  heaven  through  space,  affijmed  that  the 
human  nature  now  exalted  was  capable  by  virtue 
of  omnipotence  to  remain  undivided  and  substan- 
tial where  it  is  and  at  the  same  time  to  be  at  eveiy 
other  place  where  it  will.    Guitmimd  applied  the 
logical  cat^;ories  of  substance  and  accident  to  the 
Eucharist,  in  so  far  as  he  termed  the  surviving  sense 
qualities  of  the  changed  substance  accidents,  and 
Alger  further  deduced  the  consequence  that  Grod 
made  the  accidents  to  continue  without  a  subject. 
Both  affijmed  that  as  the  substance  of  the  bread  was 
no  longer  present,  any  disturbance  of  the  inherent 
substance  (the  body)  was  not  only  impossible  but 
a  disturbance  of  the  accidents  was  merely  illusory. 
The  latter,  however,  seemed  to  their  successors, 
Hugo,  Robert,  and  Tliomas,  to  impair  the  verity  of 
the  sacrament,  and  it  was  assumed  that  much  could 
occur  to  the  accidents  not  affecting  the  body  in 
which  they  inhere,  being  not,  according  to  Anselm 
and  the  rest,  spatially  circumscribed,  gnawed  by 
mice,  or  taken  into  the  abdomen  like  the  elements. 
A  loose  integration  of  the  substance  of  the  body 
and  the  accidents  of  the  bread  was  thus  postulated, 
yet  it  is  to  be  taken  as  the  first  expression  of  a 
thought  which  was  to  remain  an  integrating  factor 
in  the  Roman  dogma.    Radbertus  had  already  rep- 
resented the  bread  and  wine  as  types  or  figures  of 
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the  body  and  blood  into  which  they  are  changed, 
but  he  restricted  the  body  to  a  spiritual  sustenance 
in  which  the  unworthy  and  unbelieving  had  no  part; 
this  involved  a  self-contradiction,  since  a  conse- 
quence of  the  reality  of  transformation  is  that  these 
idso  partake,  though  without  the  blessing.  This 
view  prom\ilgated  by  Lanfranc  was  further  devel- 
oped by  Guitmund,  teaching  that  the  body  present 
in  the  Eucharist  is  again  a  symbol  of  the  regenera- 
tion of  believers  from  the  bosom  of  the  Church,  or 
of  the  Church  itself,  the  mystical  body;  and  that  it 
is  a  sign  by  which  the  members  testify  to  their 
spiritual  birth.  The  unworthy,  thus,  do  not  par- 
take of  the  spiritual  conmiimion  in  Christ,  though 
partaking  physically  of  the  body  and  blood.  Hugo 
of  St.  Victor  formulated  these  views  into  the  dogma 
that  became  permanent  for  scholasticism  and  the 
Church.  To  him,  (1)  the  species  are  merely  a  type, 
not  a  fact;  (2)  the  eucharistic  body  is  at  once  fact, 
and  in  turn  type  of  (3)  the  blessing  of  the  sacra- 
ment, i.e.,  the  spiritual  content  of  being  members 
in  Christ,  provided  by  faith  in  his  body  and  blood; 
and  this,  finally,  is  objective  fact,  and  type  of  noth- 
ing else.  In  this  sense  the  unworthy  receive  the 
species  and  the  body  as  bom  of  man,  in  substance, 
but  not  in  efficacy,  i.e.,  participation  in  the  mystical 
union. 

n.  Scholastic  Development:  Scholasticism  gave 
the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  the  final  form, 
as  it  appeared  in  the  Roman  Catholic  catechism 
and  the  works  of  Cardinal  Bellarmin.  The  matter 
on  which  the  change  is  efiPected  is  imleavened  wheat 
bread  and  wine  somewhat  diluted  with  water.  The 
''  form  "  of  the  sacrament  consists  of  the  words  Hoc 
est  corpus  meunif  hie  est  calix  sanguinis  mei.  The  ef- 
fect of  the  form  upon  the  matter  is  to 

X.  Nature  change  it  in  the  Aristotelian  sense  into 
of  the      the  new,  for  which  it  possesses  an  in- 

Change.  herent  capability.  But  just  as  regards 
the  operation  of  the  sacrament  one 
tendency  was  to  consider  the  efficacy  as  immanent 
and  the  other  as  concomitant,  so  Albert  and  Thomas 
taught  a  created  virtue  residing  in  the  words  of  con- 
secration, while  others  like  Bonaventura  and  Ga- 
briel Biel  held  to  a  mere  assistance  by  divine  om- 
nipotence to  the  words  of  consecration  in  virtue  of 
the  institution.  The  application  of  the  form  to  the 
matter  is  effected  by  the  consecration  of  the  priest, 
with  transubstantiation  as  the  immediate  result. 
The  use  of  the  word,  with  its  philosophic  substruc- 
ture, was  yet  open  to  scholastic  dilutes.  Alger 
represented  that  the  substance  of  the  bread  ceases, 
but  his  contemporaries,  Hugo  of  St.  Victor,  Robert 
Pulleyn,  and  Peter  Lombard,  insisted  that  the 
substance  of  the  elements  only  ceases  to  be  what 
it  was  and  becomes  something  which  it  had  not 
been  previously.  Duns  Scotus  brings  the  idea  of 
transubstantiation  imder  the  third  form  of  the 
Aristotelian  cat^ory  of  "  mutation."  While  the 
first  form  is  from  n^ative  to  positive  (oreation), 
and  the  second  vice  versa  (annihilation),  transub- 
stantiation demands  both  positive  termini,  and  its 
transition  is  from  subject  to  subject  or  substance  to 
substance.  This  transition  is  not  to  be  conceived 
as  though  the  substance  of  the  "  end  to  which  " 
was  first  originated;  but  as  beginning  to  exist  in  a 


new  place  {adduetiva).  The  body  does  not  succeed 
the  bread  according  to  the  absolute  existence  of  the 
body,  but  the  bread  is  changed  into  the  body  ac- 
cording to  the  local  existence  of  the  same  with  ref- 
ence  to  the  preexisting  bread.  Here  emerges  to 
view  the  element  broadly  underlying  the  grouth  of 
the  dogma  from  the  beginning,  namely,  the  presence 
in  the  Eucharist  of  the  preexisting  body  of  Christ. 
Inasmuch  as  the  body  gains  the  new  presence  ^%ith- 
out  losing  the  old,  while  the  bread  undergoes  a  mu- 
tation of  loss  without  gain,  it  w^ould  follow  that  the 
question  at  first  hand  would  be  only  one  of  local 
presence  or  non-presence,  and  it  would  be  concluded 
that  the  bread  did  not  lose  its  substantial  but  only 
its  local  existence,  and  so  far  did  not  undergo  de- 
struction. If,  however,  the  bread  does  not  remain 
in  its  substantial  existence  and  from  the  above 
would  appear  not  destroyed,  it  must  cease  in  some 
other  way,  and  this  is  a  change  from  simple  exist- 
ence to  non-existence,  which  would  virtually  be 
annihilation,  only  this  term  must  not  apply  beyond 
the  "  terminus  from  which,"  i.e.,  the  bread.  .-Vs 
further  developed  by  the  nominalists,  the  Scotist 
view  appears  in  the  Roman  catechism  as  follows: 
"  The  substance  of  bread  and  ^ine  is  so  changed 
into  the  very  body  of  the  Lord  that  the  substance 
of  bread  and  wine  entirely  ceases  to  be."  Still  more 
sharp  is  the  definition  of  Bellarmin,  who  holds  {De 
eucharistiaf  iii.  18)  that  the  concept  of  true  transub- 
stantiation presupposes  four  things:  that  something 
ceases  to  be  (desilio);  that  something  takes  the 
place  of  what  has  ceased  to  be  (successio) ;  that  de- 
sistance  and  succession  have  a  teleological  causal 
nexus,  one  thing  ceasing  to  be  that  another  may 
take  its  place;  and  that  both  the  ^*  end  from  which  " 
and  the  "  end  to  which  "  are  positive  in  nature. 
The  body  of  Christ,  besides  its  presence  in  heaven, 
obtains  a  new  presence  in  the  Eucharist;  and  tran- 
substantiation depends  not  on  a  twofold  but  a  single 
act  of  the  divine  will  whereby  the  bread  is  made  to 
cease  and  the  body  of  Christ  takes  its  place  under 
the  accidents. 

The  one  effect  of  consecration  is  that  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ,  and  therefore  their  real  pres- 
ence imder  the  accidents  of  the  elements,  have  their 
inception  in  the  sacraments.  Thomas  Aquinas  con- 
tents himself  with  the  fact  of  the  real  presence,  to 
be  grasped  by  neither  senses  nor  reason,  but  only 
by  faith  depending  on  divine  authority.  Sometimes, 
however,  he  refers  to  the  "  true  "  body  as  it  exists 
in  heaven  in  contrast  with  its  sacramental  presence. 
Biel,  following  Occam,  reasserts  more  strongly  the 
absolute  identity  of  the  two  as  taught  by  Radbertus. 

The  body  of  Christ  is  thus  said  to  be 

a.  Concom-  present  in  the  Eucharist  the  same  as 

itftnce.     enthroned  at  the  right  hand  of  the 

Father,  a  living,  divine,  immortal,  and 
glorified  body,  with  all  celestial  qualities  and  acci- 
dents.  From  this  there  issues  a  series  of  deductions, 
abroad  since  Anselm  and  now  grounded  by  Thomas 
on  his  theory  of  "  real  concomitance."  By  virtue 
of  the  sacramoital  change  not  only  the  baeie  sub- 
stance or  the  fledi,  but  the  entire  body  is  in  the 
Eucharist;  this  must  imply  Christ  as  living  in 
heaven,  possessed  of  a  soul,  and  joined  with  God. 
However,  both  soul  and  ddty  are  not  present  bj 
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virtue  of  the  sacramental  change  but  of  natural 
concomitance.  And  because  living  body  and  blood 
are  inseparable  the  concept  of  real  concomitance 
affords  the  conclusion  that  blood  is  under  the  bread 
and  body  under  the  wine  as  well,  or  the  entire  body 
of  Christ  is  under  each.  This,  too,  became  a  fixed 
tenet  of  scholasticism,  receiving  very  full  elabora- 
tion at  the  hands  of  Biel.  That  the  body  of  Christ 
may  be  present  under  the  species  of  the  host,  the 
substance  of  the  bread  must  cease  to  be  and  only 
its  accidents  remain.  Scholasticism  could  not, 
therefore,  avoid  the  problem  whether  these  acci- 
dents could  continue  to  exist  without  their  subject. 
Thomas  affirmed  such  possibility,  proposing  as 
analogous  proof  that  the  divine  omnipotence  as  the 
first  cause  could  sustain  the  efiPect  of  a  terminated 
second  cause,  and  assuming  that  after  the  substance 
of  the  bread  had  ceased  the  accidents  continued  in- 
hering in  the  dimensive  quantitativeness  of  the 
bread  as  a  quasi-subject.  The  validity  of  this  view 
was  denied  by  Duns  and  specially  by  the  nominal- 
ists, who  answered  Thomas  that  such  quantitative- 
ness, after  the  change,  belonged  to  the  accidents 
themselves;  and  they  found  less  difficulty  on  their 
theory  in  presuming  the  accidents  to  be  self-sub- 
sisting after  the  change.  It  may  be  said  that  acci- 
dents that  may  subsist  without  a  subject  can  have 
but  a  very  lax  connection  with  the  body  after  con- 
secration. They  do  not  inhere  in  or  affect  the  body, 
and  the  latter  may  not  be  accessible  to  transactions 
affecting  the  accidents,  such  as  the  breaking  of  the 
bread,  where  the  body  as  a  whole  or  as  entirely  in 
each  and  every  part  is  not  affected. 

The  question  of  how  long  the  body  of  Christ  is 

present  in  the  host  was  not  answered  conclusively 

by  the  older  scholasticism.     Thomas  maintained 

that  the  jH^sence  continued  in  the  species  so  long 

as  they  would  not  undergo  such  change 

3.  Dura-  as  would  alter  the  substance  of  the 
tion  of      bread  and  wine  were  that  substance 

Presence,  existent.  This  view  was  repeated  by 
Biel,  who  supplemented  it  by  the  con- 
clusion of  Occam,  that  when  the  body  of  Christ 
ceased  to  be  present  in  the  host,  its  place  was  taken 
either  by  the  returning  substance  of  bread  or  by 
some  new  substance,'  thus  giving  rise  to  the  paradox 
that  **  from  non-substances,"  the  substanceless  ac- 
cidents, "  sjubstance  may  arise.*'  When  the  process 
of  digestion  begins,  the  presence  of  the  body  of 
Christ  in  the  accidents  ceases,  and  its  place  is  taJcen, 
by  an  absolute  act  of  God,  by  a  surrogate  which  has 
the  nutritive  power  lacking  to  the  accidents  as  such. 
The  question  likewise  arose  how  the  words,  "  this 
is  my  body,"  were  to  be  interpreted.  The  followers 
of  Berengar  explained  them,  like  Zwingli  afterward, 
as  representative;  Richard  of  St.  Victor  substituted 
the  future  for  the  present;  Bonaventura  paraphrased 
the  words  into,  "  this  which  is  as  yet  present  under 
these  species  as  bread  will  be  transubstantiated  into 
my  body  ";  Alexander  of  Hales  paraphrased  the 
words  as  "  this  which  is  designated  by  the  symbol 
ifl  my  body  ";  Thomas,  followed  by  Biel  and  Bel- 
larmin  made  hoc  refer  to  a  substance  qualitatively 
undetermined,  but  considered  present  under  the 
species,  and  then  more  closely  defined  by  the  predi- 
cate as  the  body  of  Christ.  The  proof  of  transub- 
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stantiation  is  drawn  from  the  Aoe;  for  if  the  sub- 
stance of  bread  had  remained,  Christ  would  have 
said,  "  Hie  pants  est  corpus  meum" 

The  most  difficult  question  concerned  the  quan- 
tity of  the  eucharistic  body  and  its  relation  to  the 
host.  Since  the  celestial  body  of  Christ  is  in  all 
points  the  same  as  it  was  on  earth  save  its  impassi- 
bility and  inmiortality,  it  must  quantitatively  fill  a 
certain  amoimt  of  space  in  "  dimensive  "  or  **  cir- 
cumscriptive "  fashion,  so  that  the  whole  occupies 
its  entire  allotted  room  or  space,  and  each  part  its 
specific  exclusive  space;  and  apparently  this  heaven- 
ly body  as  such  can  not  be  present  in  the  host.  This 
objection  could  be  met  only  by  the 

4.  Unity  doctrine  that  the  sacramental  body  of 
of  Celestial  Christ,  though  one  and  the  same  with 
and  Sacra-  his  celestial  body,  has  another  mode 

mental  of  existence  in  the  sacrament;  name- 
Body,  ly,  without  quantitativeness.  The 
earlier  realistic  scholasticism  attrib- 
uted to  quantitativeness,  like  other  absolute  acci- 
dents, a  real  existence  independent  of  substance 
and  of  qualities,  holding  that  through  the  union  of 
quantitativeness  with  imquantitative  substance  or 
quality  the  latter  first  become  quantitative  things 
gaining  definite  area  and  capacity.  This  quantita- 
tiveness was,  according  to  realism,  thus  separable 
from  material  things  without  alteration  to  their 
real  entity.  Realists  could  therefore  affirm,  as  some 
did,  that  the  accident  of  quantitativeness  existed 
only  in  the  celestial  body  of  Christ,  not  in  the  sac- 
ramental body.  As  to  how  this  would  be  it  was 
proposed  that  Grod  can  provide  that  one  part  of  the 
body  is  entered  by  another,  and  this  in  turn  by  an- 
other {subintrare),  so  that  each  exists  not  imder  or 
beside  but  only  in  the  other,  and  the  whole  has  the 
smallest  imaginable  natural  quantity.  This  was 
the  subintration  theory,  and  was  objectionable; 
because  if  non-quantitative  in  the  Eucharist,  the 
body  can  not  be  living  and  organic  and  therefore 
not  identical  with  the  celestial  body;  or  as  Albert 
and  Duns  questioned,  without  collateral  parts  there 
was  no  form  and  consequently  no  real  soul-pos- 
sessing body  in  the  Eucharist.  The  problem  now 
assumed  the  shape  of  proving  quantity  without 
spatial  extension  not  sejf-contradictory,  as  Bona- 
ventura assumed.  The  first  to  attempt  a  dialectic 
solution  along  these  lines  was  Thomas  on  the  basis 
of  transmutation  and  concomitance.  The  former 
has  for  its  termini  not  dimensions,  but  substances, 
and  accordingly  only  the  substance  of  the  bread  is 
changed  into  the  substance  of  the  body  of  Christ. 
Since,  however,  the  body  of  Christ  is  present  in  the 
sacrament  as  it  exists  in  heaven,  its  dimensive 
quantity  must  also  be  present.  But  since  this  is  in 
the  sacrament  only  '^  concomitantly  "  and  some- 
what as  an  accident,  it  is  present  only  according  to 
the  mode  of  substance,  i.e.,  the  body  is  present  not 
as  a  dimensive  quantity  in  dimensive  space,  but 
like  a  substance  under  its  own  dimensions.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  nature  of  the  substance  is  contained 
wholly  in  the  entire  body  and  wholly  in  each  part, 
analogous  to  the  air.  To  the  objection  that  the 
spatial  capacity  of  the  species  would  thus  be  con- 
ceived as  empty,  he  asserted  that  such  was  occupied 
only  by  the  species  of  bread  retaininir.  after  the 
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transmutation  of  its  former  substance,  its  former 
dimensions.  The  mediating  thought  of  this  theory 
is,  that^that  which  is  in  the  sacrament  by  virtue  of 
the  change  is  there  of  necessity,  although  owing  its 
presence  merely  to  concomitancei  thus  assuring 
only  an  incidental  existence,  and  liable  to  sacrifice 
its  individuality,  if  the  sacrament  requires  it.  The 
dialectic  fallacy  is  the  confusion  of  substance  with 
the  abstract  natiu-e  of  substance  in  the  course  of 
the  argument.  As  a  consequence  the  idea  of  an 
organic  body  in  the  sacrament  is  emptied  and  re- 
duced to  a  mathematical  point.  Thomas  gets  no 
fiuther  than  the  subintration  theory;  nevertheless, 
the  Thomistic  theory  was  adopted  by  the  Roman 
catechism. 

Duns  Scotus,  besides  his  objection  to  the  oi^ganic 
disintegration  of  the  body,  insisted  that  bread  and 
body  must  be  present,  each  in  all  the  attributes 
essential  to  its  concept.  Accordingly,  he  distin- 
guishes in  the  quantitative  existence  of  an  object 
between  a  logical ''  intrinsic  position  "  of  the  quan- 
tity considered  absolutely,  by  which  there  is  a 
differentiation  and  a  correlation  of  distinct  exclu- 
sive parts  in  the  whole,  and  an  "  extrinsic  position  " 
with  reference  to  space;  which  is  again  differenti- 
ated into  the  occupancy  of  space  in  general,  and  the 
coextensive  collocation  of  the  parts  respectively 
with  their  spaces.  The  second  distinction  refers 
more  specifically  to  the  mere  coexistence  of  two 
quantities,  over  against  their  coexistence  together 
with  the  coextension  of  the  parts.  In  application, 
the  body  is  present  in  fact  in  its  organic  unity  ac- 
cording to  the  intrinsic  position,  but,  by  a  miracle, 
in  the  manner  of  coexistence  without  the  coexten- 
sion of  parts.  Hence,  the  presence  is  of  '^  the  whole 
in  the  whole  and  entirely  in  any  part  whatsoever." 
The  fallacy  lay  in  abstracting  space  from  its  integral 
relation,  and  in  its  realistic  treatment  as  a  quantity; 
nevertheless,  the  doctrine  was  thus  assumed  by 
Bellarmin. 

Occam  attacked  the  realistic  conception  of  quan- 
tity. He  rightly  asserted  that,  since  the  concep- 
tion of  space  is  derived  from  the  collocation  of 
plural  objects  or  spaces,  the  order  of  parts  in  the 
whole  necessarily  implies  each  part  in  its  corre- 
sponding space.  The  fiction  of  the  coexistence  of 
quantities  without  coextension  was  thus  exposed. 
In  place  he  now  denied  that  quantitativeness  or 
extension  was  a  thing,  real  and  distinct,  and  inter- 
mediate between  substance  and  quality,  but  he 
affirmed  that  it  was  one  and  the  same  with  the 
substance  or  quality  to  which  it  belongs  as  accident, 
and  denoted  the  thing  itself  so  far  as  it  was  a  quan- 
tity; or  it  was  "  the  thing  circumscriptively  in 
place,"  whether  this,  more  definitely,  were  sub- 
stance or  quality.  If,  then,  a  substance  or  quality 
coincided  with  space  throughout,  whole  with  whole 
and  part  with  part,  it  was  a  quantum;  and  in- 
versely, if  a  substance  or  quality  coexists  with  space, 
w^hole  with  whole  and  the  whole  with  every  part, 
it  must  be  a  non-quantum.  This  he  terms  "  de- 
finitive existence,"  which  he  asserts  may  also  be 
applied  to  material,  corporeal,  divisible  things,  and 
necessarily  thus  to  the  body  of  Christ.  As  to  the 
mode  Occam  points  to  concentration  in  digestion, 
holding  that  to  divine  omnipotence  both  are  equally 


feasible.  This  doctrine  termed  "  condensation " 
takes  the  place  of  that  of  subintration,  though  the 
result  is  the  same.  The  body  exists  in  the  sacra- 
ment without  extension  as  a  mathematical  point 
The  contradiction  of  corporeity,  or  organic  form, 
without  dimension  is  also  referred  to  divine  om- 
nipotence. Even  in  the  bloom  of  ecclesiastical 
scholasticism  it  was  felt  that  the  doctrine  of  tran- 
substantiation  was  not  beyond  question,  and  such 
men  as  Duns  Scotus,  Occam,  and  Pierre  d'Ailly 
(q.v.)  entertained  alternative  or  modified  views, 
though  accepting  and  defending  the  orthodox  doc- 
trine because  of  the  authority  of  the  Church.  The 
Council  of  Trent  sanctioned  it  officiaUy  as  did  Pius 
VI.  in  his  "  Constitution,"  1794. 

in.  Practical  Results  of  the  Dogmatization: 
With  the  establishment  of  the  dogma  of  transub- 
stantiation,  1215,  it  became  more  and  more  evi- 
dent that  the  Eucharist  was  a  sacrament  utterlj' 
different  in  kind  from  all  others.  They  were  effica- 
cious only  in  their  administration  to  such  a  degree 
that  (with  the  exception  of  marria^) 
X.  Sacrifice;  their  form  came  to  consist  only  in  the 
Adoration;  words  of  their  exercise  by  the  priest 
Reservation.  In  the  Eucharist,  on  the  contrary,  the 
consecration  itself  was  the  sacramen- 
tal act,  and  the  object  of  this  consecration  was  not 
communion,  which  remained  a  mere  incident,  but 
the  transubstantjation  of  the  elements,  or  the  crea- 
tion of  the  presence  of  Christ  and  of  his  body.  The 
piupose  of  the  consecration,  moreover,  is  the  sacri- 
fice, the  act  of  the  priest,  not  of  the  congregation; 
this  sacrifice  was  bedieved  to  be  conmxandcd  in  the 
words:  "  This  do  in  remembrance  of  me."  This 
development  was  of  gradual  growth,  the  original 
intention,  as  manifest  from  Radbert  to  PuUc)!!, 
being  to  assure  the  faithful  of  the  real  presence  for 
eucharistic  communion;  but  when  the  perfection 
of  the  sacrament  came  to  subsist  in  the  consecra- 
tion, the  conclusion  of  the  real  identity  of  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  mass  with  the  sacrifice  on  Calvary  from 
the  real  presence  proved  inevitable.  Berengar 
points  out  that  the  solenm  celebration  is  not  the 
passion  of  the  Lord  but  its  symbolic  commemon- 
tion.  Though  Thomas  holds  to  the  fact  and  sym- 
bol, yet  he  not  only  identifies  the  real  effects  of  the 
original  act  of  atonement  with  the  symbolic  cere- 
mony but  explains  that  by  the  real  presence,  and 
not  merely  by  symbol  and  significance,  the  sacrifice 
of  the  new  law  is  to  tower  above  the  shadowed 
sacrifices  of  the  old;  and  containing  Christ  in  real- 
ity it  is  the  culmination  of  all  other  sacraments, 
through  which  alone  the  power  of  Christ  is  im- 
parted. If  Christ  be  present  from  the  moment 
that  the  sacrament  is  completed  by  consecration, 
and  if  he  be  present  both  in  his  humanity  and 
his  divinity,  then  veneration  is  due  him,  present 
in  the  host.  Thomas  emphasises  already  that 
no  bread  substance  must  remain  in  the  sacra- 
ment, lest  anything  created  may  hinder  worship. 

Veneration  presupposes  the  reservation  of  the 
host.  It  is  at  least  certain  that  in  the  andent 
Church  not  only  were  the  consecrated  elements 
taken  by  the  deacons  to  the  houses  of  the  sick,  but 
that  many  took  with  them  some  of  the  consecrated 
bread;  and  it  {s  also  known  that  penitoits,  when 
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in  Budden  danger  of  death,  received  the  consecrated 
bread  as  a  viaticum,  thus  rendering  probable  the 
pfBctise  of  reservation  in  the  churches,  and  conse- 
quently the  assignment  of  some  place  for  preserva- 
tion. In  the  sixth  century  the  vessel  for  retaining 
the  host  was  called  twrris.  With  the  rise  of  the  doc- 
trine of  transubstantiation,  however,  the  conse- 
crated host  was  reserved  for  the  adoration  of  the 
worshipers,  and  to  this  end  was  placed  in  the  mon- 
strance (see  Vessels,  Sacred).  The  Roman  ritual 
requires  that  some  consecrated  particles  must  al- 
ways be  reserved  for  the  conmiimion  of  the  sick 
and  other  believers  prevented  from  attending  mass, 
in  a  well-covered  receptacle  in  the  tabernacle,  either 
on  the  high  altar  or  some  other  altar  suitable  for 
the  veneration  and  worship  of  so  high  a  sacrament. 
Veneration  at  the  elevation  of  the  host  in  the  mass, 
as  weU  as  when  the  host  was  borne  through  the 
streets  to  the  sick,  was  first  required  at  Cologne  in 
1203  by  the  papal  legate  Cardinal  Guido;  and  in 
1217  the  elevation  of  the  monstrance  was  required 
by  canon  law.  Shortly  afterward  the  feast  of  Cor- 
pus Christi  (q.v.)  was  established,  and  the  Council 
oi  Trent  directed  that  latria,  the  worship  due  only 
to  God  and  to  Christ  as  God  and  man,  be  paid  the 
blessed  sacrament  (Sessio  xiii.,  De  eucharistia,  v.). 
A  further  consequence  of  the  dogma  of  transubstan- 
tiation  is  the  increased  care  taken  of  what  remains 
over  from  the  conmiimion.  Tertullian  already 
states  that  the  Christians  took  extreme  pains  to 
prevent  any  of  the  consecrated  bread  from  falling 
on  the  groimd.  In  Constantinople,  on  the  other 
handf  the  remaining  particles  of  consecrated  bread 
were  given  the  small  school-children,  and  in  Gaul  in 
685  it  is  known  by  the  Synod  of  MAcon  that  the 
ronnants  were  used  in  a  children's  commimion  (see 
Lord's  Suffer,  V.).  Elsewhere  it  was  the  custom 
to  bum  what  was  left,  fire  being  regarded  as  a  piu^ 
element.  The  Roman  Missal,  in  the  chapter  De  de- 
feeHbus  in  celebratume  missarum  occurrentibuSf  x., 
gives  an  entire  series  of  rules  in  case  a  drop  of  con- 
secrated wine  falls  from  the  chalice. 

'  That  the  sacrament  of  the  altar  is  the  office  of  the 
priest,  and  of  him  alone,  is  a  maxim  of  the  Church, 
unalterable  from  the  days  of  Cjrprian.  Even  in  the 
ancient  Church  ''  to  consecrate  "  and  ''  to  produce 
the  body  of  the  Lord  "  were  synonymous,  though 
the  latter  phrase  then  implied  merely  that  through 
consecration  the  elements  received  an 

a.  Priestly  importance  and  dignity  for  faith  which 

Function;  they  had  not  previously  possessed. 
Commu-    With  the  rise  of  transubstantiation, 

nion  in  one  however,  the  expression  came  to  mean 
Kind.  the  specific  change  wrought  by  the 
priest  by  means  of  the  consecrating 
words  and  their  divine  efficacy,  so  that  he,  in  a  real 
soise,  creates  the  body  of  Christ  and  produces  his 
presence.  This  power,  combined  with  the  Power  of 
the  Keys  (q.v.),  forms  the  material  significance  of 
the  priestly  office,  and  at  ordination  is  solemnly 
conferred  on  the  candidate  as  inseparable  from  his 
person.  The  dogma  of  transubstantiation  has  thus 
led  to  an  increased  distinction  between  the  clergy 
and  the  laity,  so  as  to  exalt  the  priest  as  a  media- 
tor between  God  and  man.  The  doctrine  of  real 
concomitance  served  to  promote  the  practise  on  the 


part  of  the  laity  of  frequently  refraining  from  the 
cup.  This  usage  led  finally  to  the  canonical  with- 
drawal of  the  cup  from  the  laity  (see  Mass,  II.,  §  5). 
The  fear  of  spilling  some  of  the  contents  of  the 
chalice  early  led  many  conmiunicants  to  refrain 
from  the  cup,  though  not  only  teachers  of  the 
Church  but  popes,  such  as  Gelasius  I.  (of.  AfPL, 
lix.  141),  opposed  the  practise  of  refraining.  When, 
however,  Anselm  of  Canterbury  declared  that  the 
eucharistic  body  was  not  without  the  blood,  the 
practise  was  sustained  by  a  new  dogmatic  basis. 
Nearly  all  the  great  church  teachers  of  the  twelfth 
century,  as  Bernard,  Hugo,  Peter  Lombard,  and 
Peter  of  Blois,  speak  of  communion  in  both  kinds 
as  the  right  form,  though  their  views  were  preceded 
by  many  exceptions;  and  Alexander  of  Hales  de- 
manded that  the  laity  be  free  to  receive  only  the 
bread,  though  he  held  that  commimion  imder  both 
kinds  is  more  perfect  and  efficacious  than  under 
one.  The  general  chapter  of  the  Cistercians  of  1261 
restricted  the  chalice  to  the  priests,  and  the  Lam- 
beth Synod  of  1281  allowed  the  laity  only  the 
chalice  of  ablution.  Albert  the  Great  declared 
commimion  in  one  kind  imperfect,  since  the  blood 
is  not  in  the  body  in  virtue  of  the  sacrament  but 
through  "  natural  union."  Thomas  Aquinas,  de- 
veloping this  "  natural  union  "  into  the  theory  of 
concomitance,  did  not  regard  the  cup  as  superflu- 
ous, because  it  represents  the  shedding  of  blood 
and  its  redeeming  power;  but  as  absolutely  neces- 
sary only  for  the  priest.  Deeming  that  the  laity 
should  not  receive  the  cup  for  reasons  of  expediency, 
he  answered  the  charge  that  commimion  in  one 
kind  is  imperfect  by  declaring  that  the  perfection 
of  the  sacrament  depends  on  the  consecration  by 
the  priest,  not  on  reception  by  the  faithful.  Bona- 
ventura  decided  that  communion  in  one  kind  was 
as  efficacious  as  in  both,  only  that  the  symbolism 
is  less  complete,  a  defect  compensated  by  the  com- 
munion of  the  priest  representing  the  Church.  After 
him  Dominicans  and  Franciscans  alike  advocated 
the  withdrawal  of  the  cup  from  the  laity,  a  prac- 
tise finally  sanctioned  by  the  Council  of  Constance 
(1415)  and  the  Coimdl  of  Trent. 

IV.  Doctrine  in  the  Greek  Church:  The  Greek 
term  corresponding  to  the  Latin  iransavbsUmtio  is 
metouaiOsiSf  older  (and  less  orthodox)  appellations 
being  metaboU,  metapoiisis,  and  occasionally  metor 
rythmisis  (equaling  the  Latin  tranafarmatiOf  mvior 
HOf  conversiOf  and  tranefiguroHo).  The  transit  from 
a  dynamistic  to  an  essentially  realistic  interpreta- 
tion of  the  efifect  of  consecration  on  the  relation 
between  the  elements  and  the  body  of  Christ  was 
accomplished,  largely  through  the  concept  of  meto- 
boUy  especially  after  Gregory  of  Nyssa.  John  of 
Damascus  taught  a  real  change  of  ihe  elements  of 
bread  and  wine,  and  through  him  this  doctrine 
became  the  common  property  of  the  Greek  Church. 
The  teaching  of  earlier  Greek  theologians  presup- 
poses that  the  ''  substance  **  of  the  bread  remains, 
and  that  only  its  ^*  form  **  b  changed;  whereas  in 
transubstantiation  it  is  essential  that  the  bread  be 
replaced.  The  doctrine  of  metousidsis  (the  idea 
is  also  expressed  by  metasloicheideis)^  as  well  as 
that  of  consubstantiation,  never  became  an  intense 
problem  among  the  Greeks,  because  the  idea  of 
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communion  remained  uppennost.  That  by  this 
process  the  substance  of  the  bread  was  affected 
was  more  or  less  self-evident  to  their  realistio  minds; 
but  whether  this  was  by  "  change  "  or  "  transub- 
stantiation  "  was  to  them  ol  comparative  indiffer- 
ence. The  latter  has  repeatedly  been  sanctioned  by 
the  authorities  of  the  Greek  CSiurch,  and  is  doubt- 
less *'  official/'  though  conveying  an  outer  rather 
than  inner  view  of  the  miracle.  The  earliest  pas- 
sage in  which  meUmndsia  occurs  is  the  letter,  or 
confession  of  faith,  sent  by  the  Emperor  Michael 
PaUeologus  to  Gregory  X.  in  1247,  and  based  on 
Roman  dictation.  True  appreciation  of  the  doo- 
trine  of  transubstantiation  was  shown,  about  1360, 
by  the  devoted  Thomist  Manuel  Galecas,  though  he 
translates  substantia  not  by  ousui,  but  by  hypokei- 
mmon  {"  substratiun  "),  Uius  not  arriving  at  the 
tenn.  Such  important  theologians  as  Nioolaus 
Cabasilas  and  Symeon  of  Thessalonica  (qq.v.)  do 
not  use  the  term  metousidsis,  but  content  themselves 
with  metaboU  and  the  like.  Yet  it  was  evidently 
prominent  at  the  Coimcil  of  Florence  (1438-39), 
though  it  is  not  used  by  Marcos  Eugenicos  (q.v.). 
In  the  fifteenth  century  Johannes  Plusiadenus,  de- 
fending the  Council  of  Florence,  declares  it  proper 
to  teach  a  metaboU  from  "  out  of  substance  into 
substance  ";  but  in  the  next  century  the  expression 
makes  its  frequent  and  pronounced  appearance. 
The  controversies  roused  by  the  "  Calvinism  "  of 
Cyril  Lucar  (q.v.)  after  1629  led  to  the  official  sanc- 
tioning of  tiie  term  metotisidsis,  which  was  dog- 
matised by  the  eynods  of  Constantinople  (1638, 
1691),  Jassy  (1642),  and  Jerusalem  (1672),  which 
in  a  sense  revised  the  entire  doctrinal  system  of  the 
Greek  Church,  especially  the  sacraments,  and  set 
forth  the  documents  which  the  Greeks  are  wont  to 
call  their  "  symbolical  books."  However,  the  de- 
crees of  these  efynods  do  not  occupy  the  eminence 
nor  exercise  the  authority  of  the  one  symbol  erected 
by  the  ancient  Church,  and  deviation  from  those 
not  embraced  in  that  symbol  is  not  necessarily 
a  breach  of  orthodoxy.  It  seems  that  the  doctrine 
of  metousidsis  may  to  this  day  be  declined,  provided 
the  concept  of  metabdU,  the  full  and  unconditioned 
reality  of  the  real  presence,  be  retained. 

(F.  Kattbnbubch.) 
V.  Roman  Catholic  Axguments  in  Defense  ol 
the  Doctrinsy  with  their  Refutation:  (1)  A  literal 
interpretation  (beginning  with  Paschasius  Rad- 
bertus,  q.v.)  of  the  words  of  institution,  "  This  is 
my  body  ";  "  this  "  (which,  however,  refers  to  the 
preceding  ''  cup,"  the  wine  not  being  mentioned) 
"  is  my  blood  of  the  covenant "  (Matt.  xxvi.  26, 27). 

The  Lutheran  symbols  agree  with  this 

z.  Bxeget-  exegesis,  but  nevertheless  reject  tran- 

icaL        substantiation.     The  Reforxned  Bymr 

bols  reject  it  for  the  following  reasons: 
(a)  the  word  "  is  "  may  indicate  a  figurative  as  well 
as  a  real  relationship  between  the  subject  and  the 
predicate,  and  often  means  "  represents,"  or  "  sets 
forth,"  in  the  Septuagint  and  the  Greek  Testament 
(•.g.,  Gen.  xU.  26, 27;  Matt.  xiii.  dS,  39;  QbL  Iy.  24; 
Rev.  t  20).  (b)  The  sonounding  droumstanoea  of 
the  institution  of  the  Holy  Supper  (the  living  Christ 
amidst  his  disciples,  his  body  not  yet  broken,  hla 
blood  not  yet  shed,  etc.)  forbid  a  strictly  literal  in- 


terpretation and  application  to  the  first  celebration, 
(c)  The  literal  interpretation  can  not  be  carried  out, 
inasmuch  as  the  Lord  himself  (Matt.  xxvi.  27;  Luke 
xxii.  19-20)  and  the  Apostle  Paul,  in  quoting  the 
words  of  institution  (I  Cor.  xi.  25,  *'  this  cup,"  etc.; 
X.  16,  "  the  cup  of  blessing,"  etc.),  substitute  the 
''  cup  "  which  contains  the  wine,  for  the  wine  itself, 
i.e.,  they  use  the  figure  of  synecdoche,  the  container 
for  the  contents,  and  yet  no  Roman  Catholic  as- 
sumes the  transubstantiation  of  the  vessel.    (2)  The 
mysterious  discourse  of  oiu*  Lord  in  the  synagogue  of 
Capernaum,  about  eating  his  flesh,  and  drinking  his 
blood  (John  vi.  52-59).    To  this  may  be  objected, 
that  this  discourse  serves  theologians  as  baas  for 
different  theories  of  the  Lord's  Supper;   that  the 
reference  of  this  section  to  the  Lord's  Supper  is  not 
certain;  that  in  any  case  the  words  of  John  vi.  63, 
''  It  is  the  spirit  that  quickeneth;  the  flesh  profiteth 
nothing:   the  words  ^t  I  have  spoken  imto  you 
are    spirit   and    are   life,"    point  to    a  spiritual 
reference  in  the  preceding  figures  (so  Ratranmus 
as  early  as  the  ninth  century);    and  that,  finally, 
if  any  theory  of  the  Lord's  Supper  is  favored  by 
that  discourse,  it  is  one  which  confines  the  fruition 
of  the  Lord's  flesh  and  blood  to  the  believer,  since 
every  one   that  eateth  his  flesh  and  drinketh  his 
blood  is  said  *'  to  have  eternal  life,"  "  to  abide  in 
Christ  and  Christ  in  him,"  and  "  to  live  forever  " 
(vi.  54,  56,  58), — all  of  which  can  be  said  of  believers 
only;    while  the  Roman  Church  teaches  that  un- 
woiiiiy  as  well  as  worthy  communicants  partake 
of  the  literal  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  though  with 
opposite  effect. 

The  Roman  Church  appeals  to  the  Fathers,  es- 
pecially Cryril  of  Jerusalem,  Chrysostom,  Cyril  of 
Alexandria,  and  Ambrose.    As  has  been  already  in- 
dicated, the  conceptions  ol  the  real 
a.  His-     bodily  presence  of  Christ  and  its  ma- 
toricaL     terialistic   fruition   are   easily  dra^ 
from  the  writings  of  Ignatius,  Justin 
Martjrr,  and  Irenseus.    But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  these  writers  had  in  mind  chiefly,  if  not  alto- 
gether, the  gracious  effect  the  Eucharist  had,  rather 
than  the  nature  of  the  elements.   On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  equally  true  that  the  representations  of  the 
Fathers  differ.     The  African  divines,  Tertullian, 
Cjrprian,  and  Augustine,  teach  a  esrmbolical  and 
spiritual,  rather  than  corporeal,  presence;  and  the 
Alexandrian  school  of  Clement  and  Origen  put  the 
whole  design  of  the  Eucharist  in  feeding  the  soul  on 
the  spiritiml  life  and  the  divine  woid  of  (Ihrist 
Hence  the  Fathers  have  been  appealed  to  for  the 
Lutheran,  Calvinistic,  and  Zwinglian  theory,  as  wdl 
as  for  the  Roman  Catholic.   Ratramnus  already  ap- 
peals to  Augustine  for  the  spiritual  interpretatioo. 
VL    Opposition  to  the  Doctrine:   This  was  begun 
by  the  forerunners  of  the  Ref ormationy  especially 
by  Wydif .    He  called  transubstantiation  a  "  doc- 
trine of  the  modems."    In  1381  be  issued  twelve 
theses  against  the  dootrine,  whioh  he  f dkmed  up 
with  an  elaborate  treatiae  on  tha  Eiiohariit»  D$ 
euehanttia  (ed.  J.  Loaerth  for  tha  WycUf  Sooiily, 
London,  1802),  and  be  wtoniad  to  the  aabJMiaciia 
and  again  in  Us  writings,  pronooncing  the  doebiaB 
idolatry  and  a  lying  faUe.   He  taught  the  spiiitual 
though  raal  presenoe  of  Christ'a  bodj.    In  ita  di> 
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menaons  it  ia  in  heaven.  In  the  host  it  is  present 
effioadously  but  in  a  symbol;  the  "  symbol  repre- 
sents" (vicariua  eat)  tiie  body.  Christ  is  in  the 
bread  as  a  king  ia  in  all  parts  of  his  dominions  and 
as  the  soul  is  in  the  body.  The  doctrine  of  transub- 
stantiation  is  subversive  oi  logic,  grammar,  and  all 
natural  sdenoe  (De  eucharistia,  p.  11;  Trialogua, 
ed.  Lechler,  pp.  248^  261,  Oxford,  1860).  The  words 
of  institution  are  to  be  taken  figuratively,  just  as 
aie  the  words  **  I  am  the  vine."  Transubstantia- 
tion  would  necessarily  demand  transaccidentation 
(a  word  Wyclif  used  before  Luther);  for  if  acci- 
dents can  be  separated  from  the  thing  itself,  one 
can  not  tell  what  a  thing  is  or  even  whether  it  exists. 
^th  reference  to  the  discussion  concerning  the 
mouse  which  partakes  of  the  host,  he  affirmed  the 
firat  assumption  to  be  false,  because  Christ  is  not 
in  the  host  in  a  corporeal  manner.  The  chief  charge 
brought  against  Wyclif  by  Gregoiy  XI.  and  at  the 
Council  of  Constance  (q.v.)  was  that  he  denied  this 
doctrine.  The  Reformers  were  unanimous  in  re- 
jecting transubstantiation  as  a  fimdamental  error, 
contrary  to  Scripture,  to  reason,  to  the  testimony  of 
the  senses,  to  the  very  nature  of  the  sacrament,  and 
leading  to  gross  superstition.  There  was,  however, 
a  serious  difference  among  the  Reformers  in  the  ex- 
tent of  opposition.  Luther,  adhering  to  the  literal 
interpretation  of  the  words  of  institution,  taught 
"  Consubstantiation "  (q.v.);  while  Zwingli  and 
Calvin  gave  up  the  literal  interpretation,  and  the 
latter  substituted  for  the  idea  of  a  corporeal  pres- 
ence the  idea  of  a  spiritual  real  presence,  and  for 
manducation  by  the  mouth  and  the  teeth  a  spiritual 
real  fruition  by  faith  alone.    See  Lord's  Supper,  II. 

(P.  ScHAFPf.)   D.  S.  SCHAFT. 

Bduoosafbt:  Pertinent  literature  will  be  found  under 
BucBABzer;!  Lobd's  Suppcb;  and  BiASs.  For  the  Ro- 
man Oatbolie  tide  consult:  PasohaBiua  Radbertus,  De 
corpora  ti  mnouine  Domini,  in  MPL,  ozx.;  J.  de  Lugo* 
D€  vffMnsMZt  •ueharitltim  aaeramerUo,  in  Migne's  Cunua 
theotogtm  comjMua,  xxiiL  10  aqq.  ("  the  profoundeet  and 
most  tboroush  **  on  the  icholastio  aide);  N.  P.  S.  Wiae- 
man,  LeeftirM  on  the  Real  Presence  of  the  Body  and  Blood 
of  owLord  Jeeue  Chriet  in  the  BUeeed  Euehariat,  new  ed., 
LoodA,  1852;  F.  X.  Wildt,  ExplanaHo  mirabUiunt  qw» 
dwina  potenUa  in  euchariatim  eaeramento  operaturt  pp.  20 
■cia*f  Bonn,  1868;  J.  H.  Oswald,  Die  doomatieehe  Lehre 
9on  den  heUigon  Sakramenten  der  katholieehen  Kirehe,  i. 
876--427,  Monster.  1870;  0.  Reinhold,  Die  Lehre  der 
&rtH^ten  Oeoenwari  Chrieti  in  der  Evehariatie  hei  Thomae 
«m  Aqmn,  Vienna,  1803;  F.  Bchmid.  in  ZeiUehrift  fur 
kaikoUeche  Theologie,  1804,  pp.  108-128;  J.  Ernst,  Die 
Lehre  dee  Paaehaeiue  Radbertue  von  der  Eucharietie,  Frei- 
borg,  1806;  8.  J.  Hunter,  Ovtlinee  of  Doomatic  Theoloffy, 
m,  240-202,  New  York,  1806;  P.  H.  Batiffol,  Etudee 
dTkieloire,  Paris,  1006;  F.  W.  D.,  Elucidation  of  the  Doe- 
trine  of  Traiwiibstaiilwitvm,  littleborough,  1004;  KL,  zi. 
1077-1006. 

For  the  Protestant  aide  consult:  T.  Cranmer,  Wrir 
Umoe  amd  Dteptdatione  RdaHve  to  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Lor^e  Supper,  ed.  J.  E.  Oox  for  Parker  Society,  pp.  230- 
843.  Oambridge,  1844;  J.  Jewel,  Worke,  ed.  J.  Ayre  for 
Parker  Society,  L  i45  sqq.,  Cambridge,  1845;  J.  Cosin, 
HieL  of  PvpUh  Traneitetantiation,  London,  1670,  new 
ed.,  186a*  P.  K.  Marheineke,  Chriaaiehe  Symbolik,  3  vols., 
Heiddberg,  1810-14;  H.  E.  F.  Querioke,  AUgemeine 
thritOicke  SymboUk,  Leipsio,  1830;  G.  S.  Faber,  ChHeee 
Diaoourwe  of  Capernaum  Fatal  to  the  Doctrine  of  Trane^A- 
mmtiaiion,  London,  1840;  K.  F.  A.  Kahnis,  Die  LOire  vom 
Albtndmakl,  Leipsio,  1861;  T.  B.  Strong.  The  Doctrine  of 
0tm  Real  Preeenee,  london,  1800;  Hamack,  Dogma,  pas- 
rim  (consult  Index);  the  works  on  the  history  of  doctrine 
by  H.  C.  Sbekion,  New  York,  1886,  R.  Seeberg.  2d  ed., 
Lripiie,  1007  sqq.,  F.  A.  Loofs,  new  ed..  Halle,  1008; 


and  the  literature  under  Bbbbnoab;    Radbbbtus,  Pab- 
OHASius;  and  Ratbamnus. 

For  the  Greek  Churoh  consult:  I.  R.  Kiesling,  Hiai. 
coneertaiionie  Ormcorum  Laiinorumque  de  traneeubetan- 
tione,  Leipeic,  1754;  G.  E.  Steits,  in  JahrbHeher  fUr 
deuteehe  Theohgie,  ziii  (1868),  640-700;  M.  Jugie,  in 
Behoe  d^orient,  x  (1007),  5  sqq.,  65  sqq. 

TRAP?,  JOHN:  (Jhurch  of  England;  b.  at 
Croome  d'Abetot  (6  m.  s.s.e.  of  Worcester),  Eng- 
land, June  5,  1601;  d.  at  Weston-on-Avon  (30  m. 
n.e.  of  Gloucester)  Oct.  16,  1669.  He  studied  at 
Christ  CJhurch,  Oxford  (B.A.,  1622;  M.A.,  1624); 
became  usher  of  the  free  school  of  Stratford-upon- 
Avon,  1622,  and  headmaster,  1624;  was  made 
preacher  at  Luddington,  near  Stratford;  became 
vicar  of  Weston-on-Avon.  He  sided  with  the  par- 
liament in  the  civil  war,  and  took  the  covenant  of 
1643;  acted  as  chaplain  to  the  parliamentary  sol- 
diers in  Stratford  for  two  years;  was  rector  of  Wel- 
ford  in  Gloucestershire  and  Warwickshire,  1646- 
1660;  and  again  vicar  of  Weston,  1660-69.  He  was 
most  industrious,  and  an  excellent  preacher.  Be- 
sides God's  Lave  Tokens  (London,  1637),  he  issued 
a  CommerUary  on  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  (5 
vols.,  1654  sqq.;  reprinted  and  ed.  H.  Martin  and 
W.  Webster,  with  Memoir  by  A.  B.  Grosart,  5  vols., 
London,  1867-68).  It  is  in  some  respects  the  best 
of  the  Puritan  commentaries. 

Biblxoorapbt:  Bendes  the  Memoir  by  Grosart,  ut  sup., 
consult:  A.  k  Wood,  Athenea  Oxonienaee,  ed.  P.  Bliss,  iii. 
843-844,  4  toIs.,  London,  1813-20;    DNB,  Ivii.  156. 

TRAPPISTS  (REFORMED  CISTERCIANS):  A 
Roman  Catholic  order  distinguished  by  extreme 
severity  and  renimciation  of  learning.  It  was 
founded  in  the  Cistercian  abbey  of  Notre  Dame  de 
la  Maison-Dieu  (80  m.  s.w.  of  Paris)  established 
about  1140  in  an  unhealthy  valley  of  Normandy 
accessible  by  a  narrow  defile,  hence 
The        caUed  La  Trappe  ("  The  Trap  ")•  The 

Founder,  abbey,  increasing  in  luxury,  gradually 
declined  in  morality  and  popularity 
until,  by  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
it  had  but  seven  monks.  In  1636  it  came  as  a  bene- 
fice to  Armand  Jean  le  Bouthillier  de  Ranc^  (b.  at 
Paris  Jan.  9,  1626;  d.  at  La  Trappe  Oct.  27,  1700), 
who  was  to  become  its  reformer.  Before  he  was 
eleven  years  old  he  was  canon  of  Notre  Dame  at 
Paris,  abbot  of  La  Trappe,  and  prior  of  other  mon- 
asteries, and,  distinguished  no  less  for  scholarship 
and  ability  as  a  preacher  than  for  his  lax  mode  of 
life,  he  was  ordained  priest  in  1651.  The  sight  of 
the  severed  head  of  a  companion  in  1660  and  a  nar- 
row escape  from  death  in  1662  exercised  so  pro- 
found an  influence  on  him  that  in  1664  he  entered 
upon  a  life  of  the  most  rigid  asceticism.  Surren- 
dering all  his  other  benefices  or  applying  them  to 
pious  uses,  he  retired  to  La  Trappe,  restored  the 
buildings,  and  began  a  reform  of  the  discipline,  but 
was  driven  away,  and  retired  to  Perseigne  in  1663, 
but,  becoming  a  professed  in  the  following  year,  he 
assumed  the  abbacy  of  La  Trappe  (1664),  and  with  a 
fanatical  zeal  enforced  the  original  sterner  rules.  In 
1664  and  1665  he  visited  Rome  to  secure  the  neces- 
sary papal  concessions  for  his  plans,  which  were 
sanctioned  by  Innocent  XI.  in  1678.  The  Trappist 
rule  (ConstUuiums  et  rhglementa  de  la  Trappe,  2  vols., 
Paris,  1701)  binds  the  monks  to  arise  at  two  o'clock 
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in  the  morning  from  their  beds,  which  consist  of  a 
sack  of  straw  and  a  straw  pillow  laid  on  a  plank  and 
covered  with  a  rug.  Eleven  hours  daily  are  de- 
voted to  prayer  and  masses,  the  remainder  of  the 
day  being  given  in  silence  to  labor  either  on  the 
field  or  within  the  monastery.  All  literary  work  is 
forbidden,  since  the  monks  are  required  to  concen- 
trate their  thoughts  on  penance  and  death;  and, 
except  for  prayers  and  hymns,  and  the  greeting, 
*'  Remember  that  we  must  die,"  absolute  silence  is 
enjoined,  wishes  and  needs  being  communicated  by 
signs.  The  midday  meal  consists  of  roots,  vege- 
tables, fruit,  bread,  and  water,  though  in  special 
cases  the  sick  may  have  meat  and  eggs.  The  order 
comprises  lay  brothers,  professed  (choir  monks),  and 
frkres  donrUa  (those  connected  with  the  monasteiy 
only  temporarily  for  penance).  The  habit  of  the 
choir  monks  is  a  coarse,  grayish,  woolen  cassock 
with  wide  sleeves,  a  cowl  of  black  wool  with  two 
broad  strips  hanging  to  the  knee,  a  black  leathern 
girdle  with  a  rosary  and  a  knife  (emblems  of  med- 
itation and  labor),  and  wooden  shoes.  The  lay 
brothers  have  brown  cassocks.  Great  philanthropy 
has  been  exercised;  for  instance,  in  one  year  of 
famine,  1,500  dependents  were  lodged,  and  4,000 
guests  were  entertained  annually.  The  founder  of 
the  order  was  the  object  of  many  criticisms  because 
of  his  severity  and  his  disapproval  of  learning,  as  set 
forth  in  his  TraiU  de  la  sainteti  et  des  devoirs  de  la 
vie  manastigue  (Paris,  1683),  which  led  to  a  contro- 
versy that  lasted  until  the  second  quarter  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  He  resigned  as  abbot  in  1695. 
Trappist  monasteries  were  founded  near  Florence 
(1705)  and  at  Casamari  (1777),  and  with  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Trappists  from  France  by  the  Revolu- 
tion, they  received  a  new  home  in  Val- 
History.  eainte,  Switzerland,  which  Pius  VI. 
made  the  abbey  in  1794,  destroyed 
four  years  later  by  the  French.  Meanwhile  the 
Trappists  had  founded  monasteries  at  Poblat  (Cata- 
lonia), near  Antwerp,  in  the  diocese  of  Milnster, 
and  in  Piedmont.  On  the  destruction  of  Valsainte, 
they  found  a  refuge  through  Paul  I.  of  Russia  in 
Poland,  only  to  be  expelled  in  18(X).  Wandering  by 
way  of  Danzig  to  Altona,  and  by  way  of  Paderbom 
and  Driburg  to  Freibiirg  and  Sion  in  the  Swiss  can- 
ton of  Valais,  they  reestablished  a  monasteiy  at 
Valsainte,  as  well  as  houses  at  Rieddray  and  Ra- 
pallo  (near  Naples).  In  1804  a  monastery  was 
foimded  near  Rome  by  Louis  Henri  de  Lestrange 
(Dom  Augustin),  but  it  was  destroyed  in  the  French 
invasion.  Germany,  like  France,  expelled  the  Trap- 
pists, from  the  vicinity  of  Paderbom  in  1802,  from 
Freiburg  in  1811,  from  Darfeld  (near  MOnster)  in 
1812.  On  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  in  1827, 
the  Trappists  were  permitted  to  reenter  France  and 
again  to  possess  their  old  home.  La  Trappe;  and, 
by  the  time  of  the  death  of  Dom  Augustin  (1827), 
they  numbered  there  about  700.  In  1829  aU  the 
Trappist  monasteries  were  ordered  closed  by  royal 
decree,  but  at  the  Revolution  of  July  there  were 
still  nine  houses.  The  order  received  new  impetus 
in  1834  by  a  papal  decree  imiting  the  Trappists  of 
all  lands  into  the  Congregation  d^s  r^gieux  Cis- 
terciens  de  Notre  Dame  de  la  Trappe.  They  then 
increased  rapidly,  especially  in  the  archdiocese  of 


Le  Mans,  and  in  1844  founded  a  house  in  Algiers, 
besides  sending  a  number  of  monks  to  North  Amer- 
ica in  1848.  In  1851  a  branch  of  the  Trappists  was 
established  at  Picrrequi-Vire  (near  Avallon)  by 
the  "  Trappist  Preachers,"  which  differs  from  the 
main  order  only  in  omitting  the  vow  of  silence  ^ith 
the  permission  of  the  superior,  and  of  acting  as  mi^ 
sioners.  In  1870  there  were  some  eighteen  Trap- 
pist monasteries,  mostly  in  France;  but  ten  years 
later  1,450  monks  of  the  order  were  driven  from 
France.  Though  they  soon  returned,  the  "  Associa- 
tions' Law  "  of  1901  compelled  them  again  to  retire, 
at  least  in  part. 

At  present  the  Trappists  have  56  monasteries  (37 
abbeys  and  19  priories),  with  3,700  members.    Of 
these  44  monasteries  with  2,500  monks 
Statistics,    are  in  Europe.    The  abbot  general  re- 
sides at  Rome.    In  1869  the  Bosnian 
monastery  of  Mariastem  was  established,   which 
now  conducts  Kafir  missions  in  Natal  ^ith  20  prin- 
cipal stations,  50  substations,  and  13,(XX)  Roman 
Catholics.     Trappists  are  likewise  to  be  found  in 
Asia  Minor,  Palestine,  China,  Japan,  Algiers  (sup- 
pressed in  1904),  the  Kongo  State,  German  East 
Africa,  Ireland,  England,  the  United  States,  Gran- 
ada, and  Brazil.    A  branch  of  Trappist  nuns  was 
founded  by  Princess  Louise  de  Ck)ndi  in  the  nun- 
nery of  Les  Qairets,  near  Chartres,  receiving  its 
rule  from  De  Ranc^.     The  nuns   number    about 
9(X),  with  nine  nunneries  in  France,  and  four  else- 
where, with  a  priory  in  Japan.    An  order  of  Ter- 
tiary Trappists  nuns  was  likewise  founded  for  mis- 
sion-work by  Abbot  Franz  Pfanner  in  1881.    They 
are   caUed    "  Missionary   Sisters   of   the    Precious 
Blood,"  and  number  some  400  in  Natal,  German 
East  Africa,  and  Belgian  Kongo.    The  union  of  the 
Trappists  of  all  lands  into  a  single  Congregation  in 
1834  was  broken  in  1847,  and  for  many  years  there 
were  five  congregations,  each  with  its  own  vicar 
general,  who  was  subject  to  the  general  of  the  (?is- 
tercians.     Since  1892,  however,  all  the  congrega- 
tions have  been  reunited,  and  their  abbot  general 
has  been  made  independent  of  the  Cistercians.  This 
new  constitution  was  confirmed  by  Leo  XIII.  in 
1894,  and  in  1902  a  papal  decree  declared  the  mon- 
astery of  Citeaux  (acquired  by  the  Trappists  in 
1898)  the  mother-house.  ,„ 

(EUGEN  LaCHENMAXN.) 

In  the  United  States  the  Trappists  have  (1911) 
three  houses:  Gethsemane  Abbey,  in  Nelson  Coun-' 
ty,  Ky.,  with  79  in  the  community;  New  Melleray 
Abbey,  near  Dubuque,  la.,  with  35  members;  and 
Monastery  of  our  Lady  of  Jordan,  Scio,  linn 
County,  Ore.,  with  8  members.  In  Ireland  they 
are  at  Mt.  Melleray  (30  m.  n.e.  of  Cork)  and  num- 
ber 70;  also  at  Roscrea. 

Bibuoorapbt:  The  "Rule"  was  pubUahed  Paxil.  1871. 
2  vols..  1701.  and  Qras.  1887.  Oonmilt:  L.  D[a]  B(oii]. 
HiH,  .  ,  ,  de  Fabba^  de  la  Trappe,  Paris,  1824;  E.  L. 
Ritfert,  Der  Orden  der  Trappiaten,  Dannstadt.  1833; 
C.  QaiUardin.  Let  Trappiaiee  ...  on  IP  eUeU,  2  rolt.. 
Paris.  1844;  C.  TaUon.  NeHeea  .  ,  .  swr  Ue  momaat^na 
de  Vordre  de  la  Trappe,  ib.  1855;  La  Trappe,  arigime, 
eaprU,  oroatUaatum,  ib.  1870;  E.  Friedlinder.  GemJudUe 
der  TrappiaUn  im  MlknaUrkmd^  Padeibom,  1874;  F. 
Pfannenschmidt,  OeaekiehU  der  TrappiaUH,  ib.  1874; 
Fxans.  Die  TrappiaUn-Miaawa  im  S^dafirika,  lins,  1889; 
F.  BOttcenbaoh.  Mariawatd,  «<»  BUd  dm  TrappiaUm- 
ardtna,  Aaohen.  1897;  K.  Raff.  Dm  Trappieimukhi  Odam- 
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Trappists 
Traarelles 


6«v*  Fraibiuv,  1898;  De  LeMtratige  H  Ua  TrappuU§t  La 
TVappe,  1898;  Let  Trajnri$tea  pendant  la  rSvolution,  ib. 
1898;  A.  Hecker  (Schneider),  Ein  Besttch  bei  den  Trap- 
piHen  auf  Odenherg,  Mdriahofen,  1904;  Suchier,  Der 
Orden  der  Trappitien  und  die  vegetarieche  Lebeneweiae,  2d 
ed..  Munich,  1906;  Helyot,  Ordree  monaatiquea,  vi.  1  sqq.; 
Heimbucher,  Orden  ttnd  Konoregationen,  i.  460-473; 
Currier,  Belioioue  Orders,  pp.  135-140;  KL,  id.  1996-2008. 

TREACtE  BIBLE.  See  Bible  Versions,  B,  IV., 
9. 

TRECHSBL,  trek'sel,  FRIEDRICH:  Swiss  theo- 
logian; b.  at  Bern  Nov.  30,  1805;  d.  there  Jan.  30, 
1885.  He  studied  in  the  university  of  his  native 
dty,  then  in  Paris,  Gottingen,  Halle,  and  Berlin. 
In  1829  he  became  chaplain  of  the  city  hospital  at 
Bern,  and  privat-docent  in  the  academy;  pastor  at 
Vechigen,  1837;  of  the  Minster  at  Bern,  1859;  re- 
tired on  a  pension,  1876.  He  was  the  author  of 
Ueber  den  Kanan,  die  Kritik  und  Exegese  der  Mani- 
chder  (Bern,  1832) ;  Die  protestantiachen  AnUtrini- 
tarter  var  Faustus  Sodnj  nach  QueUen  und  Urkunden 
gesckichdich  dargestelU  (2  vols.,  Heidelberg,  1839- 
1844);  Beitrdge  zwr  Geschichte  der  schweizerisch- 
r^onnirten  Kirche,  zundchst  derjenigen  dee  Kantons 
Bern  (Bern,  1841-42) ;  and  BUder  aua  der  Geschichte 
der  protestantiachen  Kirche  (1889),  which  included 
a  sketch  of  the  author. 

Bibuoobapht:    Beiides  the  sketch  noted  above,  oonault 
ZeiUehrift  aus  der  Sehtoeiz,  ii  (1885),  312-^314. 

TREES.  See  Fbuit-Tbees  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. 

TREES,  SACRED.  See  Gboves  and  Tbees, 
Sacred. 

TREGELLES,  tre-gel'es,  SAMUEL  PRIDEAUX: 
Textual  critic  of  the  New  Testament;  b.  at  Wode- 
house  Place,  near  Falmouth  (44  m.  s.w.  of  Plym- 
outh), Jan.  30, 1813;  d.  at  Plymouth  Apr.  24,  1875. 
He  attended  the  Falmouth  classical  school,  1825-28, 
when  he  was  compelled  to  earn  his  living,  and  was 
engaged  in  the  iron  works  at  Neath  Abbey,  Gla- 
morganshire, 1829-35;  he  then  returned  to  Fal- 
mouth and  taught  privately.  All  this  time  he  was 
zealous  and  intensely  diligent  in  pursuing  his  own 
education,  was  eam^  in  his  desire  to  contribute  to 
knowledge  of  the  Bible,  and  from  his  twenty-fifth 
year  seems  to  have  settled  upon  the  New  Testament 
as  his  sphere  of  labor.  His  first  book  was  Passages 
in  the  Old  Testament  Connected  with  the  Revelation 
(1836).  The  first  well-known  piece  of  work  was  an 
account  of  the  English  versions  which  served  as  in- 
troduction to  The  English  Hexapla  (London,  1841). 
He  sought  to  further  the  study  of  Hebrew  by  a 
series  of  text-books:  Hebrew  Reading  Lessons  (1845) ; 
a  translation  of  Gesenius*  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  Lexi- 
con to  the  Old  Testament  (1847);  Heads  of  Hebrew 
Grammar  (1852);  and  The  Inierlineary  Hebrew  and 
English  Psalter  (1852).  Meanwhile  he  had  taken 
part  in  the  publication  of  the  Englishman's  Hebrew 
and  Chaldee  Concordance  to  the  Old  Testament  and 
the  Englishman's  Greek  Concordance  to  the  New  Tes- 
tament (1839-43),  and  had  issued  Remarks  on  the 
Prophetic  Visions  in  ,  ,  ,  Daniel  (1847),  and  De- 
fence of  the  Authenticity  of  ,  ,  ,  Daniel  (1852). 

In  his  work  on  the  New  Testament  in  the  study 
of  Gricsbach*s  New  Testament  he  found  the  latter 
to  agree  too  closely  with  the  textus  receptus  to  be 


in  accord  with  what  he  regarded  as  the  best  author- 
ity, and  proposed  a  plan  for  a  new  text,  being  in 
imconscious  agreement  with  the  principles  of  Lach- 
mann,  finally  setting  himself  to  prepare  one.  Ac- 
cordingly in  1844  ho  edited  critically  in  Greek  the 
book  of  Revelation,  with  a  new  English  version, 
the  favorable  reception  of  which  confirmed  him  in 
his  determination  to  carry  out  his  project.  He  then 
began  a  systematic  examination  of  the  uncial  manu- 
scripts then  available,  both  in  England  and  on  the 
continent,  failing,  however,  to  get  permission  to 
collate  Codex  Vaticanus,  though  his  journeys  in 
1845-46,  1849-50,  and  1852  resulted  in  correction  of 
collations  of  important  manuscripts,  among  them  the 
noted  Codex  Colbertinus,  a  difficult  manuscript  the 
work  upon  which  endangered  his  eyesight.  At  this 
period  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Lachmann  and 
Tischendorf.  While  Tregelles  edited  only  Codex 
Zacynthius,  and  did  not,  like  some  others,  discover 
numbers  of  manuscripts,  he  so  carefully  collated 
practically  all  of  the  uncials  and  important  min- 
uscules then  known  that  his  labors  have  lasting 
and  permanent  value.  He  also  examined  anew  the 
citations  of  the  Church  Fathers  down  to  Eusebius, 
as  well  as  the  ancient  versions.  Before  issuing  any 
portion  of  a  new  text,  however,  he  prepared  his 
Account  of  the  Printed  Text  of  the  New  Testament 
(1854),  which  served  to  expound  his  critical  prin- 
ciples, and  rewrote  that  part  of  Home's  Introduction 
to  the  Study  ,  ,  .  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  which  re- 
lated to  the  textual  criticism  of  the  New  Testament 
(1856).  In  1857  the  first  part  of  his  New-Testament 
text  appeared,  containing  the  Gospels  of  Matthew 
and  Mark,  which  contained,  beside  also  the  text  of 
Codex  Amiatinus,  a  number  of  important  variant 
readings  and  other  critical  apparatus,  including  the 
notation  of  the  Euscbian  Canons.  The  second  part 
followed  in  1861,  and  contained  the  Gospels  of  Luke 
and  John.  In  that  year  an  attack  of  paralysis  com- 
pelled him  to  suspend  his  labors,  and  the  third  part 
did  not  appear  till  1865,  and  contained  the  Acts  and 
Catholic  Epistles.  The  fourth  part,  making  avail- 
able his  edition  of  the  Pauline  Epistles  down  to 
II  Thessalonians,  was  issued  in  1869.  Early  in  1870 
a  second  stroke  of  paralysis  fell  while  he  was  revi- 
sing the  final  chapters  of  Revelation;  the  fifth  part, 
containing  the  rest  of  the  Pauline  Epistles,  was 
issued  that  year  as  he  had  prepared  it,  and  Revela- 
tion in  1872,  but  without  the  prolegomena,  tliis  last 
being  issued  posthumously  with  addenda  and  cor- 
rigenda through  the  labors  of  Hort  and  Strcane. 
His  edition  remains  as  a  work  of  abiding  merit  and 
worth,  being  the  fullest  in  critical  apparatus  after 
the  eighth  edition  of  Tischendorf 's  work,  his  exact- 
ness being  extraordinary. 

Tregelles  regarded  his  labors  upon  the  text,  un- 
dertaken out  of  pure  love  for  the  Word  of  God,  as  a 
work  of  worship,  and  this  was  the  spirit  in  which 
his  entire  labors  were  carried  on.  His  life  was  sim- 
ple, homely,  and  charitable.  In  his  last  years  he 
received  a  pension  on  the  civil  service  account  of 
£200  a  year.  Tregelles  was  known  also  as  a  poet, 
and  the  Lyra  Britannica  and  Schaff 's  Christ  in  Song 
contain  poems  by  him.  (Carl  BKHTHEAuf.) 

BiBLioaRAPHT.    His  own  Account  of  the  Printed  Text,  ut 
sup.,  is  of  high  vaJue  for  statement  of  his  principles  of 
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work.  CoosuLt  furtber:  E.  Abbot,  io  (New  Yalk)  In- 
dipendtnl,  Miiy  3,  IBT5;  P.  SabsCT.  Cemponim  to  Iht 
Omt  Testament,  pp.  262-206  et  psuim,  New  York.  1S83: 
G.  8a]iiiod^  HuioricoJ  Introduction  lo  Uio  3ttidv  o/tJie  Baok4 
of  tt«  A',  r..  pp.  43.  150,  283.  land™.  1802:  F.  H.  A. 
Scrivener.  Introduction  to  the  Crilicirm  a/  At  N.  T..  U. 
238-211  ot  paolm,  Londoa,  1894:  C.  R.  Oiegory,  Text- 
kritii  do  N.  T..  pp.  »8D-e81,  Lelpgic.  191)2:  idem,  Coiun 
and  Tat  of  N.  T..  pp.  31fl.  480,  461.  New  Yock,  1907; 
DNB.Wii.  170-174, 

TREMBLLIUS,  tre-mel'i-ua,  ElfAnUEL:  Hebrew 

scholar;  b.  at  Ferrora.,  ItaJy,  in  1510;  d.  at  Sedan, 
France,  Oct.  9,  1580.  His  parents  being  Jewish, 
Treinellius  was  thoroughly  instructed  in  the  He- 
brew language;  after  1530  be  nas  in  contact  with 
Christians,  and  about  1 S40  was  baptized  in  the  house 
of  Cardinal  Reginald  Poie  <q.v.).  In  1541  he  be- 
came teacher  of  Hebrew  in  the  cloister  school  newly 
instituted  at  Lucca  by  Pietro  Mortire  Vermigli 
{q.v.),  and  published  his  first  professional  work, 
Meditameiila  (Wittenberg,  1541).  Compelled  to 
flight  by  the  introduction  of  the  Inquisition,  he 
found,  in  1542,  a  new  field  of  labor  ea  teacher  of 
Hebrew  at  the  flourishing  Bchool  in  Strasburg,  then 
directed  by  Johann  Sturm.  When  driven  away  by 
the  Schmatkald  War,  he  accepted  from  Archbishop 
Cranmer  an  invitation  to  England,  and  received  ap- 
pointment to  the  Hebrew  chair  at  Cambridge,  in 
1549.  But  in  1553,  upon  the  accession  of  Mary 
Tudor,  he  and  his  family  again  had  to  flee.  He  then 
went,  on  invitation  from  Duke  Wolfgang  of  the  Bi- 
pontiDe  Palatinate,  as  preceptor  to  the  duke's  three 
children.  Wiien  Calvin,  in  155S,  sought  to  attract 
him  to  the  Oid-Testament  professorship  in  Oeneva, 
be  would  gladly  have  accepted  that  offer.  But 
Wolfgang  refused  to  let  him  go,  and  made  him  di- 
rector of  the  new  school  in  the  former  cloister  of 
Hombach,  which  was  opened  Jan.  16,  1559.  Here 
he  served  till  Mar.  7,  1561,  when  be  took  leave  of 
Wolfgang  in  peace.  Before  his  departure,  Tremel- 
lius  rendered  a  service  to  the  oppressed  EvangeUcal 
believers  at  Meti  by  taking  port  in  a  deputation  to 


the  royal  court  at  Orlfiana,  following  the  death  of 
King  Francis  of  France,  in  Jan.,  1561,  the  result 
being  that  the  Huguenots  of  Meti  nere  peimitted 
to  use  a  house  of  prayer  outaide  the  city. 

On  Mar.  4,  1561,  the  Palatine  Elector  Frederick 
III.  (see  F«EDERicK  III.,  the  Pioos)  called  him  to 
the  high  school  at  Heidelberg.  There,  on  June  22. 
1561,  Tremelliua  was  graduated  doctor  in  theologv. 
and,  in  full  accord  with  Boquin,  Olcviunus.  and 
Ursinus,  exhibited  a  fruitful  academic  industrj-. 
flnding  leisure  also  for  larger  lit«raiy  works.  Be 
issued  Butxer's  lectures  (Basel,  15C2),  which  he  had 
heard  and  copied  at  Cambridge;  a  Latin  translation 
of  Jonathan's  Aramaic  paraphrase  of  the  tnclvp 
Minor  Prophets  {Heidelberg,  1567)  and  an  edition 
of  the  Old  Syriac  translation  of  the  New  Testament 
which  he  supplemented  with  a  Latin  translation,  n 
also  with  an  Aramaic  and  Syriac  grammar  (1569). 
About  1570  be  began  his  most  important  work,  and 
continued  it  from  1575  to  1579  ia  company  with  hii 
subsequent  son-in-law,  Francis  Junius,  a  Lsuc 
translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  issued  in  fivi^ 
volumes,  and  received  with  well-deserved  favor  (s«e 
Bible  VERSiONe,  A,  II.,  3).  During  his  l.ibors  in 
Heidelberg,  Tremellius  remained  in  close  corre- 
spondence with  his  friends  in  England,  though  be 
gratefully  declined  a  professorship  there  that  was 
offered  him  in  1565. 

It  was  not  permitted  the  aging  Tremellius  to  end 
his  days  at  Heidelberg.  After  the  death  of  Fred- 
erick III.,  he  was  dismissed  Dec.  5,  1577,  and,  after 
a  short  sojourn  at  Metx,  was  called  by  Henri  de  U 
Tour  d'Auvergne  as  professor  to  the  newly  erected 
acaderoy  at  Sedan,  where  he  devoted  his  powers  lo 
the  service  of  the  French  youth  with  the  same  ardor 
that  he  had  shown  toward  those  of  Italy,  German). 
and  England.  He  was  one  of  the  most  learned 
orientalists  of  his  times.  J.  Net. 
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